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PANTO 


CEC 


(CEANIDES, or GRAN RIDER.) Sees EN 
CHYMONITES. f 
CEANOTHUS. New Jersey tea. In botany, 


agenus of the class pentandria, order mone- 


gynia. Petals'five, saccular, vaulted ; berry dry, 
three-celled, three-seeded. Five species, scatter- 
ed over Asia, Afriea, and America. 
c. Americanus is chiefly propagated in our own 
gardens. The stem, which is of a pale brown 
- colour, seldom rises more than three or four 
feet high, and sends forth branches from the 
bottom. The flowers are white and terminal, 
and grow in clusters, giving the shrub a beauti- 
ful appearance in their season. 
To CEASE. v. n.. (cesser, Fr. cesso,. Lat.) 
1. To leave off; to stop; to give over (Dryden), 
2. To fail; to be extinct (Hale). 3. To be at 
an end (Dryden). ©4. Torest (Sprat). . 

To CEASE. v. a. To put a stop to; to put an 
end to (Milton). . 


CEBELL, 1n nubile, an ancient English. 


air, the strains of which were alternately in the 
grave and acute series of notes in the scale. 

-CEBES, of Thebes, a Socratic philosopher, 
author of the admired Table of Cebes, or Dia- 
logues on the Birth, Life, and. Death of Man- 
kind, He flourished about 405. years before 
Christ. : | 

CEBRIO. In the Fabrician system of en- 
tomology, a tribe of the order coleoptera, and 


genus cryptocephalus. See CRYPTOCEPHA- 


LUS. 
’- CECIL (William), lord Burleigh, a celebrat- 
ed English statesman, was born ofa good family, 
- at Bourn, in Lincolnshire, in 1521, and edu- 
cated at St. John’s college, Cambridge, where 
he married a sister of sir John Cheke.. From 


_~ Cambridgehe went to Gray’s Inn, and studied 


the law with so much application, as to become 
eminent in that profession. He was appointed 


master of requests to the protector Somerset ; | 


VOL, Ill. 


Of these 


Cone 


and soon after custus brevium of the court of 
Common Pleas; and at length secretary of 
state. He also received the honour of knights 
hood, and had a seat in the privy-council. 
When Mary came to the thrane, he was dis- 
missed from his employments ; he was still 
respected, and often consulted hy she qieen and 
her ministers, At the accession of Lizabeth, 
he was appointed oneof her counsellors, 
secretary of state, and master of the. court of 
wards. Soon afterwards he was chosen chan- 
cellor of Cambridge; and in.1571 he was ad- 
vanced to ‘the peerage, with the titleof baron 
of Burleigh. e died in’ 1598, leaving one son 
by his first, and one by his second wife; which 
last lady was the daughter of sir Anthony Cook, 
aud a very learned: woman. Lord Burleigh was 
perhaps one of the keenest, most active, and 
yet disinterested ministers that ever lived. He 
wrote some tracts in answer to libels on the 
queen and, government ;: and his state papers 
were published by Haynes in:1740; and a eon- 
tinuation by Murdin in 1760. . 

. CECILIA (Saint), the titular saint and 
protectress of music. Her history is involved 
in great obscurity ; but she is supposed, to have 
been born in the reign of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, and to have suffered mar- 
tyrdom in that of Septimius Severus, in the 
beginning of the onan gel ‘There is a 
tradition of St. Cecilia, that she excelled in 
music; and that the angel who was enamour- 
ed of her, was drawn from the celestial regions 
by the charms of her melody: this has been 
deemed authority sufficient for making her the 
patroness of music and musicians: ‘The legend 
of St. Cecilia has given frequent. occasion to 
painters'and sculptors to exercise their genius 
in representations of her, playing on the organ, 
and sometimes on the harp. Raphael has 
painted her singing with a rega] ae hands; | 


/ 


CED 
and Domenichino and Mignard, singing and 
playing on the harp. St. Cecilia has likewise 
served to inflame the genius of poets: Dryden’s 
fine ode on St. Cecilia’s day will doubtless be 
recollected by all our readers. 

CECROPIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class dioecia, order diandria. Male spathe, 
caducous; ament imbricate, with turbinate, 
compressed, quadrangular scales. Female, as 
in the male. Germs imbricate; style one; 
stigma lacerated ; berry one-seeded. A South 
American tree with hollow trunk and branches: 
leaves at the énds of the branches, peltate,lobed, 
white underneath; fruit oblong, cylindrical, 
compound berries. 

CECROPS, a native of Sais in Egypt, who 
led a colony to Attica about 1556 years before 
the Christian era, and reigned over part of the 
country which was called from him Cecropia. 
He softened and polished the rude and unculti- 
vated manners of the inhabitants, gave them 
laws and regulations, and introduced among 
them the worship of those deities which were 
held in adoration in Egypt. He married the 
daughter of Actus a Grecian prince, and was 
deemed the first founder of Athens. He 
taught his subjects to cultivate the olive, and 
instructed them ‘to look upon Minerva as the 
watchful patroness of their city. After a reign 
of 50 years, spent in regulating his newly 
formed kingdom, and in polishing the minds 
of his subjects, Cecrops died, leaving three 
daughters. He’ was succeeded by Cranaus, a 
native of the country. Some authors have 
described Cecrops as a monster, half a man 
and half aserpent;’and this fable is explain- 
ed by the recollection that he was master of 
two languages, the Greek and Egyptian; or 
that he had the command over two countries, 
eee and Greece. (Strab. Herodot.) 

CEDAR, in botany. See JuNIPERUS. 

CepAR OF JAMAICA: See BuBROMA 
and-THEOBROMA. » 

Cepar (White). See Cupressus. 

CepaArR oF Busaco. See Cupressus. 

Cepar or Lipanus. See Pinus. 

CEDRALA. Bastard cedar. In botany, a 
genus of the class pentandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx withering; corol five-petalled, funnel- 
formed, fastened at the base to the receptacle as 
far-as one-third of its length; capsule woody, 
five-celled, five-valved; seeds imbricate down- 
wards, with a membranaceous wing. A Ja- 
mica tree, with pensile flowers, 

CEDRIA, a resinous liquor issuing from the 
great cedar-tree, or cedar of Lebanon. The 
word is also written cedrium, xedpioy, and cedri- 
Mum, xedpryov. 

Cedria, when good, yields a strong smell, is 
transparent, of a thick fatty consistence, so that 
in pouring it out, it does not fall too fast or 
freely, but equally drop by drop. It is possess- 
ed of two opposite qualities, viz. to’ preserve 
dead bodies, by its drying and consuming su- 
perfluous moisture without damaging the solid 
parts; and to putrify the soft and tender. 
patts of living bodies without exciting any 
pain. 


CET! 

CFE/DRINE. a. (cedrinus, Latin.) Of of 
belonging to the cedar tree. 

CEDRON, or Keprovn, a town of Pales- 
tine, on the borders of the Philistines, in the 
way to Azotus. 

Cepron, or KepRon, is also the name of 
a brook or torrent of Palestine, betwixt Jeru- 
salem and mount Olivet on the east side. 

CEDROTA, in botany, a genus of the class 
octandria, order monogynia. Calyx six-parted 
with the segments concave; corolless; gery 
surrounded bya gland. One species ; a Guiana 
tree, with opposite lanceolate entire leaves; 
panicle axillary; small green flowers. 

CEFALONIA, or CePHALONIA, a con- 
siderable island of Greece, S. of Albania, be- 
longing to the Venetians. It is very fertile in 
oil and wine. Its principal town is of the same 
name. Lat.38.22N. Lon. 20. 36 E. 

CEFALU, an episcopal town of the valley 
of Demona, in Sicily. Lat. 38. 25.N. Lon. 
13.59 EK. 

CEGINUS, in astronomy, the star 4 in 
Bootes. ) 

To CEIL, v. a. (celo, Latin.) To overlay, 
or cover, the inner roof of a building (Chron.): 

CEILING, in architecture, the top or roof 
of a lower room; or-a covering of plaster over 
laths nailed on the bottom of the joists that 
bear the upper room; or where there is'no 
upper room, on joists for the purpose; hence: 
called ceiling-joists. | 

Ce1LiInGs in churches and teriples may 
be considered as the interior coverings of their’ 
roofs, as there is nothing between them but: 
the necessary framing by which the whole is 
supported. For dwelling-houses the simplest . 
and most common sort are those which are flat.. 
These are generally adorned with’ principal 


i 


- compartments, surrounded with mouldings, 


either let into the ceiling or projecting from it. 
Their ornaments and mouldings.do not require 
a bold relief; but being near the eye, they must 
be finished with neatness and taste. ° : 
Coved ceilings are certainly more beautiful 
than flat ones; but their execution is attended 
with more expence. They are used promiscu= 
ously in large and small rooms, and occupy 
from one-fifth to one-third of the height of the 
room. - Bat where the architect is at liberty to, 
proportion the height of the roonr to its super- 


ficial dimensions, the most eligible proportion 


for the cove is one-fourth of the whole height 
of the room. The figure of the cove is com- 
monly either a quadrant of a circle or.of an’ 
ellipsis, taking its rise a little above the cornice, . 
and finishing at the border round the great 
pannel in the center. The border projects 
somewhat beyond the coves on the outside; 
and on the side towards the pannel, it is gener- 
ally made of sufficient depth to admit the orna- 
ments of an architrave. When the profiles of - 
rooms are gilt, the ceilings ought likewise to be * 
gilt. The usual method is to gild all the — 
ornaments, and leave the ground:white, -pearl- 
colour, light blue, or any other that may be 
proper to set off the.gilding to advantage. 
CEIMELIA, from xzna:, to be laid up, in 


CE L 
antiquity, denotes choice or precious pieces of 
furniture or ornaments, reserved or laid up for 
extraordinary occasions and uses. ‘The place 
- where these are preserved is called ceimeliar- 
chium ; and the keeper of them ceimeliophy- 


dax. > 
» CELANDINE. In botany. See Cae .t- 
DONIUM. . 

CELANDINE (Lesser). 
LUS. 

CELANDINE-TREE... See Bocconla. 

CELA-PRAXITELLIS, the gravers, in 
astronomy, a new southern constellation. The 
stars it contains are U0. 0.0. 1. 2. 13, invall 16, 
of the first six magnitudes. 

CELARENT, in logic, a mode of syllogism, 


wherein the major and conclusion are universal 


See RANUNCU- 


negative propositions, and the minor an uni-_ 


versal affirmative. As 
ce No man that is a hypocrite can be saved: 
La Every man who with his lips only cries, 
Lord, Lord, is a hypocrite : 
RENT Therefore, no man, who with his 
lips only cries Lord, Lord, can be saved. 
CELASTRUS. Staff-tree. In. botany, a 
genus of the class pentandria, order monogynia. 
Corol five-petalled, spreading ; capsule three- 
angled, three-celled ; seeds covered with a hood. 
‘Thirty-two species scattered over Asia, Africa, 


and America, but: chiefly natives of the Cape. | 


- They may be thus subarranged : 
A..unarmed: leaves very entire. 
B. unarmed: leaves toothed. 
. €. spinous: leaves very entire. 
DD. spinous: leaves toothed. 
‘The two most frequently propagated among 
ourselves are : gk 
C. bullatus and.c. scandens; both North 
American plants: the first a shrub of about 
four feet high with white terminal flowers in 
_ spikes: succeeded bya beautiful scarlet fruit. 
“The flowers appear in July. The second a 
lower shrub with green flowers in June, suc- 
-ceeded by red berries in the autumn: 
_e CE/LATURE. s.- (celatura, Latin.) The 
art of engraving, or cutting in figures. ; 
CELE (anan, from xt, to swell out). In 
surgery.. A tumour caused by the protrusion 
of asoft part. Hence hydrocele, bubonocele, 
sarcocele, &c. 
_ CELEBATE. See Ceripacy.”' 
' «CELEBES, or Macassar, an island in the 
Andian ocean, to the E. of Borneo. It pro- 
duces no spice but pepper.. Opium, however, 
is found in abundance; and no place is furnish- 
ed: with a greater variety of -poisons.. In the 
center of this island are mountains, in which 


‘are quarries of stone and marble, and mines of | 


-gold, copper, and tin. _ The natives are Ma- 
hometans. .The Dutch have strong forts here, 
by which they keep the natives in awe. Lat. 
from 1.30 N. to 5.30S. Lon. from 116 to 
124 EY RE eg yak 
To CE’'LEBRATE. v. a. (celebro, Latin.) 
1. 'To praise; to commend (Addison). 2. To 
distinguish by some rites (Bacon). 3. To 
Mention. in a set or solemn manner (Dryden). 


«, CELEBRATION, s. (from celebrate.) 1. 


CEL 
Solemn performance; solemn remembrance 
"(Stdney. Taylor). 2. Praise; renown; me- : 
morial (Clarendon). \ ty 
CELEBRIOUS. a..(celeber, Lat.) Famous ; 
renowned ; noted (Grew). 


CELE/BRIOUSLY. ad. In a famous man- 
ner. ; 
CELE’BRIOUSNESS. s..(from celebrious.) 


Renown; fame. 
. CELEBRITY. s. (celebritas, Lat.) Pub- 
lick and splendid transaction (Bacon)... 
'CELERES,. a regiment of guards of. the 
ancient Roman kings, established by Romulus; 
consisting of three hundred youths, chosen 
from the families of Rome, and approved by 
the suffrages of the curiz of the people, each 
of which furnished ten. The name comes 
from celer, quick, ready; and was given them, 
because of their promptness :to. obey the 
king. lis : 
CELERIAC, in botany.. See Apium. 
CELE/RITY. s. (celeritas, Latin.).Swift- 
ness ; speed; velocity (Hooker. Dighy). 
CH’LERY. s. A species of parsley... See 
APIUM, re 
CELE’STIAL. «a. (c@lestis, Latin.) 1. 
Heavenly; relating to the superior .regions 
(Shakspeare). 2. Heavenly; relating to the 
blessed state (Shakspeare). 3. Heavenly, with 
respect to excellence (Dryden). P say" 
CELESTIAL-GLOBE. See GLOBE... 
. CELE’sTIAL. s, (from the adjective.) An 
inhabitant of heaven (Pope). | 
CELE/STIALLY. ad. Ina heavenly man- 
ner. 
To CELE/STIFY. v. a. (from celestis, 
Latin.) To give something of heavenly nature 
to any thing: not used (Brown). 
CELESTINE. SeeSrrontia. . 
CELESTINS, in church-history, a religious 
order of Christians, reformed from the Bernar- 
dins by pope Celestin V. hig 
The Celestins rise two hours after midnight 
to say matins: they eat no flesh any.time, 
except when wey are sick: .they fast every 
Wednesday and Friday to the feast of the ex- 
altation of the holy cross; and from that feast 
to Easter, every day. | my 
CELETES, in antiquity, single horses, or 
those not harnessed together. . 
. CELEUSMA, in. antiquity, the shout, or 
cry, or song,, of the mariners, whereby they 
animated each other in their labours... 
CELEUSTES, in ancient navigation, the - 
boatswain, or officer who gave the signals. 
GCE/LIAC. a. (nore; the belly.) Relating to 
the lowerbelly (Arbuthnot). See CoELIac, 
CELIBACY, the state of unmarried persons. 
Scaliger derives the word from the Greek xan, 
bed, and atenw, linguo, I leave: others say it is 
formed from celi beatitudo, the blessedness of 
heaven, ‘The ancient Romans used all means 
‘imaginable to discourage celibacy. Nothing 
was more usual than for the censors to impose 
a fine on bachelors. . Dionysius- Halicarnas- 
‘sensis mentions an.ancient constitution where- 
by all persons of fullage were obliged to marry. 
But the first law of that kind, of which we 


CEL 


have any certainty, is that under Augustus, 
ealled lex. Julia de maritandis ordinibus, It 
was afterwards denominated Papia Poppea, 
and more usually Julia Papia, in regard of 
some new sanction and amendments made to 
it under the consuls Papius and Popzeus. By 
this law, certain prerogatives were given to per- 
sons who had many children, and penalties 
imposed on those who lived a single life, as 
that they should be incapable of receiving lega- 
cies, and not exceeding a certain proportion. 
Lord Kames, spéaking of this subject in his 
Sketches, Book i. Sk. 6. says, ‘* I have often 
been tempted to find fault with Providence in 
bringing so early to perfection the carnal ap- 
petite, while a man, still in early youth, has 
acquired no degree of prudence nor of self-com- 
mand. It rages indeed the most when young 
men should. be employed in acquiring know- 
ledge, and in fitting themselves for living com- 
fortably in the world. I have set this thought 
in various lights; but I now perceive that the 


censure is without foundation. ‘The early ripe- - 


ness of this appetite proves it to be the intention 
of Providence that people should early settle in 
matrimony. In that state the appetite is abun- 
dantly moderate, and gives no obstruction to 
education. It never becomes unruly, till one, 
forgetting the matrimonial tie, wanders from 
object to object. Itis pride and luxury that 
dictate late marriages. industry never fails to 
afford the means of living comfortably, provid- 
ed men confine themselves to the demands of 
nature.” é 
CELIBATE, the same with celibacy ; but 
it is chiefly used in speaking of the single life 
of the popish clergy, or the obligation they are 
under to abstain from marriage. In this sense 
we say the law of celibate. Monks and reli- 
gious take a'vow of celibate; and what is more, 
of chastity. ‘The church of Rome imposes an 
universal celibacy on all its clergy, from the 
pope to the lowest deacon and subdeacon. 
The advocates for this usage pretend that a 
vow of perpetual celibacy ‘was required in 
the ancient church as a condition of ordina- 
tion, even from the earliest apostolic ages. 
But the contrary is evident from numerous 
examples of bishops and archbishops, who 
lived in a state of matrimony, without any pre- 
judice to their ordination or their function. It 
is generally agreed that most of the apostles 
were married. Some say all of them, except 
St. Paul and St. John. Others say St. Paul 
himself was ‘married, because he writes to his 
oke-fellow, whom they interpret his wife. 


hat Peter was married is evident from Mat. 


thew viil. 14., Mark i. 29., Luke iv. 38. And 
the church of England in the matrimonial 
ceremony, grounds some ofits exhortations 
upon this fact. “Hear also what saint Peter 
the apostle of Christ, who was himselfa marri- 
ed man, saith unto them that ‘are married.” 
Besides, in the first’ of Paul’s epistles toTimothy, 
‘a bishop is not only permitted but exhorted to 
‘be a married man: “A bishop must'he blame- 
Jess, the husband ‘of one wife:” and hence, in 
the next ages-after the apostlés, we have ac. 


CEL 


counts of certain married bishops, presbytéers; 
and deacons, without any reproof or mark of 
dishonour set on them. The celibacy of the 
clergy, however, appears of an ancient stand 
ing, if not of command and necessity, yet as 
of counsel and choice. But as it is clearly 
neither of divine nor apostolical institution, it 
is at first hard to conceive from what motive 
the court of Rome persisted so very obstinately 
to impose this injunction on the cferey. But 
we are. to observe that this was a leading step 
to the execution of the project formed of mak- 
ing the clergy independent of princes, and 
rendering them a separate body to be governed 
by their dwn laws. In effect, while priests had 
children, it was very difficult to prevent their 
dependence on princes, whose favours have 
such an influence on private men; but having 
none, they were more at liberty to adhere to 
the pope. 

CELIDOGROPHIA, the description of 
the spots which appear on the surface of ‘the 
sun and planets. 

CELL. s. (cella, Latin.) 1. A small cavity 
or hollow place (Prior). 2. The cave or little 
habitation ofa religious person (Denham). 3. 
A small and close apartment ina prison. 4. 
Any small place or residence (Prior). 5. iA 


name given to the small hexagonal divisions in 


honey-combs. 6. A subordinate kind of mo- 
nastery. 

CELL, (loculamentum). In betany, the 
hollow part of a pericarp, and particularly of a 
capsule, in which the seeds are lodged. Ae-~ 
cording to the number of these, pericarps are 
called one-celled, two celled, &c. 

CELLA, Ceuca, from celare, to conceal, 
in ancient writers, 1. A place or apartment 


usually under ground, and ‘vaulted, in which 


some sort of necessaries were stored up. 2. The 
lodge or habitation of a prostitute. 3. Bed- 
rooms of domestics. 4. The apartments of 
baths. 5. The inmost and most retired parts 
of heathen temples. 
tions of the ite is manifestly deducible from: 
its original import. NOTRE: 


CELLAR (cellarium), in ancient writers,. . 


denotes a conservatory of eatables, or drink-: 
ables. Cellar differs from vault, as the latter 


Each of these applica- 


is supposed to be a the former being fre= | 
e 


quently little below the surface of the ground. 
—Cellarium also denoted an allowance of 


bread, wine, or other provision, furnished out — 


of the cella, to the use of the governor of the 
province and his officers, 8c. / 
CELL&«RS,*in modern building, “are the 


lowest rooms in a house, the ceilings of which . 


usually he level with the surface of the ground 
on which the house is built; or they ate situ- 


ated under the pavement before the ‘house,. 


especially in streets and squares. ‘Cellars, and 
other places vaulted under ground, were called 
by the Greeks hypog@a: the Italians still call 
them fund: delle case. 

CELLARER, or CELEERER (cellerarius, 
or cellartus), an officer in mionasteriés, to 
whom belong the care and procuring provi- 
sions for the convent. The denomination is 
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aid to be borrowed from the Roman law, 
_ where cedlarins denotes an examiner of ac- 

counts and expences. 

CELLARER was also an officer in chap- 
ters, to whom belonged the care of temporals. 

CELLARIUS (Christopher), a learned 
man of the 17th century, He was born in 
1638 at Smalcalde in Franconia. In 1666 
he became D.D. at Jena, and the next year 
‘was appointed professor of Hebrew and moral 
philosophy at Weissenfels, where he remained 
till 1673, when he became rector of the col- 
lege at Weimar, whiclr place he quitted three 


afterwards for the same office at Zeits. 


n 1678 he removed to Mersbourg; and in: 


1693 he accepted the professorship of history at 
Halle, where he ended his days in 1707. He 
edited ‘several Latin and Greek authors; but 
the works by which -he is best known are 
those on ancient history and geography. 
CELLEPORA. Cellepare. In zoology, 
a genus of the class vermes, order zoophytes. 
Animal a hydra, er polype; coral somewhat 
membranaceous, composed of round cells. 
Eight species; chiefly traced in the northern 
or Mediterranean seas: sometimes brittle and 
much branched, appearing as if composed of 
prains of sand. in one or two species resembling 
a piece of pumice-stone; in several possessing 
an irregular number of teeth on the mouths; 
others are white, polished, and pellucid. They 
are often found on fuci or shells; sometimes on 
alge; occasionally covering them as with a 
crust. The most beautiful species is c. annu- 
lata, with oval ventricose annulate cells; the 


mouths of which are ringent, and about four-_ 


toothed; the cells polished and reddish. It 
inhabits the ocean, and is found on fuci, 
stones, and lepades. 5; 
CELLINI (Benevenuto), a famous sculp- 
tor and engraver. He was born at Florence 
in 1500, and served his apprenticeship to a 
jeweller and goldsmith. He also learned 
drawing, engraving, and music; and Clement 
VII. appointed him both his goldsmith and 
musician. His courage was equal to his inge- 
huity; for when Rome was besieged by the 
duke ‘of Bourbon, the charge of the castle of 
St. Angelo was committed by the pope to 
Cellini, who afterwards surrendered it on ho- 
nourable terms. However, he was of a capri- 
cious humour, never contented in one place, 
and frequently ‘embroiling himself in quarrels. 
After rambling about from place to plac, he 
‘came to Paris, but being disgusted with his 
salary, he resolved to set out for Jerusalem. 
The ‘king, however, sent for him, increased 
his ‘salary, and gave him a house to live in. 
Still his quarrelsome temper would not suffer 
him to be at peace; and he went again to his 
native country, where he died in 1570. His 
life, written th himself, was translated from 
the Italian into’ English in 1771, 2 vols. Svo. 
(Watkins). en ; 
CE/LLULAR. a. (cellula, Lat.) Consist- 
ing of little cells or-cavities (Sharp). 
CELLULAR MEMBRANE. Membrana cel- 
fulosa. ‘Tela cellulosa. In anatomy, the cel- 
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lular structure, composed of lamine and fibres 
variously joined together, which is the con- 
necting medium of every part of the body. It 
is by means of the communication of the cells of 
this membrane that the butchers blow up their 
veal. The cellular membrane is by some ana- 
tomists distinguished into the reticular and 


- adipose membrane. The former is evidently 


dispersed throughout the whole body, except 
the substance of the brain. It makes a bed 
for the other solids of the bedy, covers them 
all, and unites them one to another. The 
adipose membrane consists of the reticular 
substance and a particular apparatus for the 
secretion of oil, and is mostly found imme- 
diately under the skin of many parts, and 
about the kidneys. 
CELQESIA.. Cock’s-comb. In botany,.a 
genus of the class pentandria, order monog?-~ 
nia. Calyx three-leaved ; petals five, resembl- 
ing the leaflets of the calyx ; stamens conjoin- 
ed at the base to the plaited nectary ; capsule 
opening horizontally. Eighteen species ; na- 
tives of the East or West Indies. Of these 
c. cristata, or common _ cock’s-comb, is 
chiefly worth noticing: it is an Asiatic plant, 
with leaves oblong, ovate; peduncles round, 
slightly striate: spikes oblong. The colours 
of the comb, or amaranth, are red, purple, 
yellow, or white; and sometimes variegated 
with two or three of these hues. -'They are 
tender annuals, propagated by seeds, which 
should be sown about the beginning of March 
on a moderate hot-bed. When the plants 
appear, care should be taken to give them air, 
and to keep them from moisture. In a fort- 
night or three weeks time, they will be fit to 
move to another moderate hot-bed covered 
with good, rich, light earth, about four inches 
thick. Raise wp the young plants with your. 
finger, so as not to break tlreir roots, and prick - 
them into the new hot-bed about four inches 
distance every way, giving them a gentle wa- 
tering to settle the carth to their roots. After 
this the plants must be screened from the sun 
till they have taken fresh root, turning the 
glasses frequently in the day-time, when the 
weather permits; and if the weather should 
prove bad, wipe off with a woollen cloth, two 
or three times a-day, the moisture that arises 
from the bed, and conderises upon the glass, 
to prevent its dropping upon the plants. When 
the plants have taken root, and begin to grow, 
give them a little air every day; and in 
about three weeks or a month’s time when. 
they will have grown so as to meet, they must 
have another moderate hot-bed, covered with 
the same earth about six inches thick, in 
which they should be planted, with as much 
earthy about their roots as possible, at the dis- 
tance of seven ‘or eight inches every way, giv- 
ing them some water as before, and keeping 
them shaded and aired till they have taken 
fresh roots. In the beginning of May pro- 
vide another hot-bed, which should be covered 
with a deep frame, that the plants may have 
room to grow. Upon this hot-bed set as 
many small pots as’can stand within the coyn- 
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pass of the frame; these pots must be filled 
with good rich earth, and the cavities be- 
tween each pot with light common earth. 
In the beginning of September, when the 
_plants have perfected their seeds, make choice 
_of the largest, least branching, and most beau- 
tiful plants.of each kind for seed, which you 
should remove under shelter, that the seeds 
may be maturely ripened; and in the choice 
thereof, never take any seed from side branches, 
nor from the neck of the plume, but such only 
as are produced in the middle. 

CE’/LSIA. In botany, a genus of the class 
didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx five- 
_parted; corol wheel-shaped ; filaments bearce 
ed; capsule two-celled. Five species: chiefly 
natives of the Mediterranean coast, - 

CELSITANI, a people placed by Ptolemy 
in the island of Sardinia. 

-CELSITUDE. s. (celsitudo, Lat.) Height. 

_ CELSUS (Aurelius Cornelius), a celebrat- 
ed physician of antiquity. He flourished at 
Rome in the reign of Tiberius; and wrote 
eight books on medicine, the best edition of 
which is that of Leyden, 1730, in 2 vols, 8vo., 
‘or Paris, 1772, 12mo.. He also wrote treatises 
on agriculture, rhetoric, and military affairs, 
‘which are lust. He is generally allowed to be 
the best commentator upon Hippocrates. 

CeLsus, anepicurean philosopher of the 
‘second century, who wrote a book against the 
Christian religion, which was answered by 
Origen.. Ceisus, though a most violent op- 
poser of Christianity, mentions so many cir- 
cumstances in the history of Christ, that an 
abstract of it might almost be taken from the 
fragments of his book Acyoc wndu, or, The true 
‘Word, preserved by Origen. He never pre- 
tends to doubt the real existence of Christ, or 
the truth of the miraculous: facts. Now it 
cannot be supposed that Celsus would have ad- 
mitted the miracles of Christ as real facts, had 
he not been compelled to it by the universal 
consent of all men in the age in which he lived. 
So that the question with a candid arguer can 
never be, whether the miracles be true in fact, 
but whether the truth of the miracles in the 
circumstances in which they were performed 
infer the divine authority of. the performer. 
See Lardner’s Works, vol. vill. p. 62. Bru- 
cker’s History of Philos. by Enfield, vol. ii. 
p. 141. Mosheim, vol. i. p. 163, &c. 

CELTZS, or CELTEs, an ancient nation, 
by which most of the countries of Europe are 
thought to have been peopled. The compilers 
of the Universal History are of opinion that 
they are descended from Gomer, the eldest son 
of Japhet, the son of Noah. They think that 
Gomer settled in the province of Phrygia in 
Asia; Ashkenaz his eldest son, or Togarmah 
his youngest, or both, in Armenia, and Ri- 
phath the second son in Cappadocia, When 
they spread themselves wider, they seem to 
have moved regularly in columns without in- 
terfering with or disturbing their neighbours. 
The descendants of Gomer, or the Celts, took 
the left hand, insensibly spreading themselves 
westward towards Poland, Hungary, Germany, 
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France, and Spain ; while the descendants of 
Magog, Gomer’s brother, moving eastward, 

peopled Tartary. In this large European track, 

ine Celtes began to appear a powerful nation 

under a regular monarchy, or rather under se- 

veral considerable kingdoms. ‘Ihe Celtes went 

by different names in different parts of the 

world. With respect to their government we | 
are entirely,in the dark. 

CELTES, an unmeaning appellation given 
by antiquarians to certain ancient instruments, 

robably British battle-axes. 

CE/LTIS. The lote or nettle-tree. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class polygamia, order 
moneecia. Hermaph. Calyx five-parted ; co- 
rolless; stamens five; drupe one-seeded, Males. 
calyx six-parted ; stamens six. Six species: 
all West Indian or American plants except c: 
orientalis which isa native of tne Levant, with 
leaves obliquely heart-shaped, serrate, villous 
underneath. ‘The shrub rises about twelve feet 
high, and is ornamented with yellow axillary 
flowers on slender pedicles. C. occidentalis, 
which is a native of Virginia, is a tree of con- 
siderable height and utility. The leaves are of 
a beautiful bright green, and continue without 
falling off till’ very late in the autumn. The 
truuk is used: by coachmakers for their frame- 
work; and the branches by musical-instru- 
ment-makers for flutes, pipes, and similar 
wind-instruments. 
CEMENT, in a general sense, any gluti- 
nous substance capable of uniting and keeping 
things together in close cohesion. In this sense 
the word cement comprehends mortar,’ solder, 
glue, &c. but has been generally restrained to 
the compositions used for holding together 
broken glasses, china, and earthenware. « For 
this purpose the juice of garlic is recommended 
as exceedingly proper, being both very strong, 
and, if the qperation is performed with care, 
leaving little or no mark. Quicklime and the 
white of an egg mixed together and expedi- 
tiously used, are also very proper for this. pur- 
pose. Dr. Lewis recommends a mixture of 
quicklime and cheese in the following manner: 
A Sweet cheese shaved thin, and stirred with 
boiling hot water, changes into a tenacious. 
slime, which does not mingle with the water, 
Worked with fresh parcels of hot water, and 
then mixed upon a hot stone with a proper 
quantity of unslaked lime, into the consistenc 
ofa paste, it proves.a strong and durable ce- 
ment for wood, stone, earthen-ware, and glass. 
When thoroughly dry, which will bein two 
or three days, it is nat in the least acted upon 
by water. Cheese barely beat with quick-lime, 
as directed by some of the chemists for luting 
cracked glasses, is not near so efficacious.” A 
composition of the drying oil of linseed and 
white-lead is also used for the same purposes, 
but is greatly inferior. it 

There is a cement for joining glass and china, 
used in Germany, and which appears to be 
preferable to that above-mentioned. tis pre- 
pared as follows : ‘Take, by measure, two parts 
of litharge, one of unslaked lime, and one of 
flint glass ; leteach be separately reduced to the 
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finest powder, and worked up intoa paste with 
old drying oil. Hochheimer asserts, that this 
compound is very durable, and acquires a 
greater degree of hardness, when immersed in 
water. * 

Another composition, which is successfully 
employed by the Germans, for cementing wood, 
is prepared from pitch, mixed with bullocks’ 
- blood, linseed oil, and turpentine. The whole 
of these must be put over a fire, in an iron pan, 
and as much brick-dust added as will make 
them of the consistence of a thin paste. The 
tub, or cask, to which this preparation is to be 
applied, must be perfectly dry before it is laid 
on; and. the chinks or crevices filled up with 
tow, while the cement is warm. Some melt 
a due portion of colophony with the other li- 
quids, previously to the adding of the brick- 
dust; by which means the composition is said 
to be much improved. 

The French chemists have prepared an ex- 
cellent cement from cheese only, by boiling it 
in water, stirring it until itis reduced to a glu- 
tinous state, and afterwards pouring upon -it 
cold water, kneading, and pounding it. — 

A strong cement for electrical purposes.— 
Melt one pound of resin in a pot or pan, over 
a slow fire; add thereto as much _plaister of 
Paris, in fine powder, as will make it hard 
enough, which you may soon know by trial; 
then add a spoonful of linseed-oil, stirring it all 
the while, and try ifit be hard and tough enough 
for your purpose ; if it is not sufficiently hard, 
add more plaister of Paris; and if not tough 
enough, a little more linseed oil, This is as 
good a cement as possible for fixing the necks 
of globes or cylinders, or any thing else that 
requires to be strongly fixed; for it is not easily 
melted again when cold. Or take resin one 
pound, bees-wax one ounce; add thereto as 
much red ochre as will make it of sufficient 
stiffness ; pour it into water, and make it into 
~ rolls, and it is fit for use. This cement is useful 
for cementing hoops on glasses, or any other 
mounting of electrical apparatus. 

A cement for glass-grinders.—Take pitch 
and boil it; add thereto, and keep stirring it 
ail the while, fine sifted wood-ashes, until you 
haye it of a proper temper : a little tallow may 
be added, as you find necessary. For small 
work : to four ounces of resin add one-fourth 
ofan ounce of bees-wax melted together ; and 
four ounces of whitening, made previously red 
hot. The whitening should be put in while 
hot, that it may not ie time to imbibe mois- 
ture from the atmosphere. 

Shell-lae is a very strong cement for holding 
metals, glass, or precious stones, while cutting, 
‘turning, or grinding them. ‘The metal, &c. 
should be warmed, to melt it. For fastening 
ruby cylinders in watches, and similar delicate 
purposes, shell-lac is excellent. " 

Lo solder or cement broken glass.—Broken 
glass may be soldered or cemented in sucha 
manner as to be as strong as ever, by inter- 
posing between the parts, glass ground up like 
a pigment, but of easier fusion than the pieces 
to be joined, and then exposing them to such 


a heat as will fuse the cementing: ingredient, 
and make the pieces agelutinate without being; 
themselves fused. A glass for the purpose of 
cementing broken pieces of flint glass, may 
be made by fusing some of the same kind of 
glass previously reduced to powder, along with 
a little red lead and borax, or with the borax 


only. 
| res Derbyshire spar and other stones. 


—A cement for this purpose may be made 
with about seven or eight parts of resin and | 
one of bees-wax, melted together with a small 
quantity of plaister of Paris. If it be wished to 
make the cement fill up the place of any smalt 
chips that may have been lost, the quantity of 
plaister must be increased a little. When the 
ingredients are well mixed, and the whole is 
nearly cold, the mass should be well kneaded 
together. ‘The pieces of spar that are to be 
joined must be heated until they wil melt 
the cement, and then pressed together, some 
of the cement being previously interposed. 
Melted sulphur applied to fragments of stones 
previously heated (by placing them before -a 
fire) to at least the melting point of sulphur, 
and then joined with the sulphur between, 
makes a pretty firm and durable joining. Little 
deficiencies in the stone, as chips out of cor- 
ners, &c. may also be filled up with melted 
sulphur, in ance some of the powder of the 
stone has been melted. 

CEMENT, in building, is used to denote any 
kind of mortar of a stronger kind than ordinary. 
The cement commonly used ‘is of two. kinds ; 
hot, and cold. The hot cement is made of 
rosin, bees- wax, brick-dust, and chalk boiled 
together. The bricks to be cemented are heated, 
and rubbed one upon another, with cement 
between them. The cold cement is the second 
above described for cementing china, &c. 
which is sometimes, .though rarely, employed 
in building. S . 

A. peculiar kind of cement is prepared at 
Madras, with which: most of the buildings 
erected in that Indian capital are cemented. It 
consists of sand and. lime, with the addition 
only of a small quantity of water, in which a 
proportion of coarse sugar has been_ previously 
dissolved. The quick-setting of this mortar, 
and the great hardness it acquires, can, as Dr.. 
James Anderson has observed (in his Recrea- 
tions:in Agriculture, vol. i.) only be attributed 
to one of these two causes, namely, either the 
sugar added, or the quality of the lime-stone 
employed at, Madras.—There are some kinds 
of lime-stone in Britain, which afford a much 
better mortar than others ; and this also may 
be the case in India: Most calcareous earths 
are blended with sand and other particles, in 
various proportions ; the quality of the mortar 
or cement will consequently vary, according 
to the nature of these different ingredients. 

- It has lately been discovered, that. the scrap- 
ings of certain roads, consisting chiefly of levi- 
gated lime-stone,. which is impregnated in a 
greater or less degree with the dung and_ urine 
of animals, form an excellent cement... For 
ordinary walls, these scrapings alone are fre. 
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uently used; and, according to the account 
of Mr. Marshall (in his Rural aren of 
Glocestershire), the proportion for the best 
building is about one part lime to three of 
those materials, collected from roads composed 
of liime-stone. 

A very good method of making mortar, 
which is practised by the most skilful of mo- 
dern masons, is this: Take a quantity of good 
lime, and having put a sufficient quantity of 
water in it, leave it to macerate ; then the lime 
which is ina caustic state will dissolve, and 
what remains undissolved must be sifted out; 
this done, mix it with an equal portion of large 
sand well washed, and temper them well to- 
gether. An ingenious mason made mortar in 
this way, and having used as much of it as he 
then wanted, the remainder was put under a 
shed, where it continued about two years ; 
when the mason found it had become so hard 
that no tool would penetrate it. Indeed the 
mortar or cement which is thus formed is con- 
verted into a real stone, composed of calcareous 
or silicious earths, which when completely 
combined must form a substance, the durable 
lity of which would probably continue till time 
should be no more, unless it were acted upon. 
by some chemical or mechanical agents. ‘This 
accounts for the strong coherence of tive mortar 
in the ancient Roman and other buildings. Dr. 
Anderson recommends the use of lime-water, 
in the above composition, in the room of com- 
wmion water, the fixed air in which has a ten- 
dency to spoil the mortar. By mixing together 


gypsum and quick-lime, and then adding wa- . 


ter, we may form a cement of tolerable hard- 
ness, and which apparently might be used to 
advantage in making troughs for holding water, 
or lining small canals for it to-run in. Mr. 
Wiegleb says, that a good mortar or cement 
which will not erack, may be obtained by 
mixing three parts of this magma of slaked 
lime with one of powdered gypsum; but adds, 
that it is used only ina dry situation. A mix- 
ture of tarras with slaked lime acquires in time 
a stony hardness, and may be used for prevent- 
ing water from entering. Dr. Williams’s pa- 
tent mortar consists of 4lb. of the fresh curd of 
cheese, 12lb. of slaked lime in fine powder, 
84lb. of sharp sand, and 10lb. of water. In 
Mr. Denize’s patent cement (dated Nov. 1800) 
applicable to various purposes, the basis is pe- 
troleum or rock oil, in any form; in which a 
small portion of sulphur is dissolved, by melt- 
ing; to which is added any kind of vitrescible, 
earthy matter, such as clinkers, and scoriz, 
from iron, or glass furnaces; puzzolane, or 
any volcanic ashes, &c. These are to be pow- 
dered, and stirred into the melted sulphur-oil, 
till the whole becomes of such a consistence as 
to be easily spread with a trowel, and does 
not adhere to the: fingers, when cool. This 
cement is firm, durable, and impervious to 
moisture. 

Those of our readers who may be desirous 
of additional information, relative to this in- 
teresting subject, we refer to the translation 
of Mr, Loriot’s Practical Essay on Cement 
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and artificial’ Stone, 8vo. Is. 6d. Cadelf, 
1774 ; to a curious paper of Casimis Paymau- 
rin, in Phil. Mag.- No. 54. and to Dr. Hig- 
gius’s Experiments and Observations, miade 
with a View of Improving the Art of compos- 
ing and applying calcareous Cements, and of 
preparing Quick-Lime, &c. 8vo. 5s. Cadell, 
1780; in which the matter is fully and in- 
geniously discussed. See also Moxrar and 
STUCCO. ; 

CEMENT, in chemistry, is a name applied 
to those powdered substances and pastes with 
which any body is surrounded in pots or cru- 
cibles, and which are capable, by the help of 
fire, of producing changes upon that body. 
They are made of various materials; and are 
used for different purposes; thus, iron is cos 
vered over with powder of charcoal that it may 
be converted into steel ; glass with: plaister or 
silex to change it into a kind of porcelain ; 
copper, with a mixture of lapis calaminaris and 
charcoal to form brass; and a compound of 
vold and silver, with cement royal, for the 
purpose of separating the silver from the gald 
when the proportion of the latter is so great 
as not to be separable by aqua fortis. See 
PARTING. 

The process by which all these ends are 
effected is called cementation, and is very fre- 
quently of considerable service for producing 
changes upon bodies, and forming combina- 
tions which could not be easily effected. Those 
pastes which are used to close the joinings of 
chemical vessels, &c., are called Lures, which 
see. 

CEMENT ROYAL, so called by the ancient 
chemists because it is used. to purify gold, is 
composed of four parts of bricks powdered and 
sifted: of one part of green vitriol (sulphat of 
iron) caleined till it becomes red, and of one 
part of common salt (muriat of soda). The 
whole is very accurately mixed together, and 
a firm paste is made of it by moistening it 
with a little water or urine. bn Xe 

To CeMeE’NT. v, a. (from the noun.) To. 
unite by something interposed (Burneé). 

To Ceme/nT. v. n. To come into Conjunes 
tion ; to cohere (Sharp). Te St 28 

CEMENTA/TION., s. (from cement.) The 
act of cementing. ; bine § 

CEMENT A/TION, in the arts, a general me- 
thod of forming steel from iron, by means of the. 
application of charcoal. 
layers of bars of malleable iron and layers of 
charcoal are placed one upon another, the air 
excluded, the fire is raised to a great height, 
and kept up for eight or ten days. If after 
this the conversion of the iron into steel be. 
complete, the fire is extinguished, and the 
whale is left to cool for six or eight days longer. 
Iron prepared in this manner is named blis- 
tered steel, from the blisters whieh appear on. 
its surface. Copper is converted: into brass by 
cementation with a powder of calamine and 
charcoal. “Phe powder thus used is called ce- 
ment powder, i 
_ CEMENPA/TION, in chemistry, a process. 
in the dry way, similar to digestion in the 


In a proper furnace © 
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moist, by which any substance is exposed to a 
regular furnace heat in a.crucible, stratified or 
otherwise covered with some kind of powder 
or cement which is intended to produce a 
chemical change: See CEMENT, in cliemis- 
try, above. tie 
CEME'NTER. s. (from cement.) A per- 
son or thing that unites in society (Locke). 
CEMETARY. Kapncugicy, (from zona, I 
sleep.) A place set apart for the burial of the 
dead. Anciently none were buried in churches 
or church-yards; it was even unlawful to bur 
within cities, and the cemetaries were without 
the walls. $ App 
The practice of consecrating cenietariés is of 
some antiquity: the bishop walked round in 
rocession, with the crozier, or pastoral staff, 
in his hand, the holy waterpot being carried 
before, from which aspersions were made over 
the ground. . 
CE/NATORY. a. (irom ceno, Lat:) Re- 
Jating to supper (Brewn). 
CENCHREA, in ancient geography, a port 
town of Corinth, situate on the bay of Saron. 
_ CErNncCHREA wasalsoa name given generally 
to the isthmus of Corinth, distant 70 furlongs 
from it, where were celebrated the isthmian 
games : whence the apostle Paul;.in his epistles 
., to the Corinthians, so frequently alludes to these 
games. See 1 Epist. ix. 2 Epist. iv. 7, 8, 9. 
_CENCHRUS, in botany, a genus of the 
class triandria, order inonogynia. Involucre 
jagged, echinated, three or four flowered ; calyx 
two-valved, two-flowered ; corol two-valved, 
awnless ; style bifid. ‘T'en species, chiefly na- 
tives of the two Indies: 
‘CENEGILD, in the Saxon antiquities, an 
_expiatory mulct paid by one, who killed a man, 
to the kindred of the deceased. 
CENOBI’TICAL. a. (xotoe and Bio;.) Liv- 
in community (Sv2lling fleet). 
CENOTAPH, in antiquity, an empty tomb, 
erected by way of honour to the deceased. It 
— is distinguished from a sepulchre in which a 
coffin was deposited. : 
CENSE: s. (census, Lat.) Publick rate 
(Bacon). - 
_ To Cense: v. a. (encenser, Fr:) To per- 
fume with odours (Dryden). 
CENSER, a sacred instrument used in. the 
religious rites of the ancients: The Jewish 
censer was a small sort of chafing-dish, co- 
vered with a dome, and suspended by a chain. 
It is also used in Romish churches. , 
‘CENSIO, in ‘antiquity, the act or office of 
. the censor. 
-CENSi0-HASTARIA,4 punishment inflicted 
ona Roman ‘soldier, whereby his spear was 
taken from him, and his wages stopped, and 
hopes cut off. 
CE/NSION. s. (censio, Lat.) A rate; an 
assessment (Hail). 
CENSITUS, a person entered in the cen- 
sual tables. In the civil law, a servile sort of 
tenant, who pays capitation to his lord for the 
land-he holds of him. 
CENSOR, (from censere, to see or perceive,) 
one of the prime. magistrates of ancient Rome. 
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guilty by both the censors. 
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Their business was to register the effects of thé 
Roman citizens, to impose taxes in proportion 
to what each man possessed, and to take cog- 
nizance or inspection of the manners of the 
citizens. In consequence of this last part of 
their office, they had a power ‘to cefisure vice 
or immorality; by inflicting some public mark 


_of ignominy on the offender. They had even a 


power to create the princepssenatus, and to expel, 
from the senatesuch as they deemed unworthy of 
that office. This power they sometimes exer- 
cised without sufficient grounds; and theréfore 
a law was at length passed, that no senator 
should be degraded or disgraced in any manner; 
until he had been formally accused and found 
It was also a part 
of the censorian jurisdiction to fill up the va- 
eancies in the senate, upon any remarkable 
deficiency in their number ; to let out to farni’ 
all the lands; revenues, and customs of the re- 
public ; and to contract with artificers for the 
charge of building and repairing all the public 
works and edifices both in Rome and the colo- 
nies of Italy. In all parts of their office, how-, 
ever, they were subject ‘to the jurisdiction of 
the people; and an appeal always lay from the 
sentence of the censors to that of an assembly 
of the people. “% L 
The republic of Venice still has a censor of 
the manners of their people, whose office lasts ” 
six months. . ica 
CENSORS OF. BOOKS, are a body of doctors 
or others, established in some countries where 
the government is arbitrary, to’ examine all 
books before they go to the press; and to see 
they contain nothing contrary to the interests 
of the monarch. At Paris, the faculty of theo- 
logy claimed this privilege as granted to them | 
by the pope; but, in 1624, new commissions 
of four doctors were created, by letters-patent, 
the sole censors of all books; and answerable 
for every thing contained in them: : Even in 
England, we had formerly an oilicer of this 
kind, under the title of licenser of the press : 
but, since the revelution, our pzess_has been 
laid under no such dangerous restraint: 
CENSO/RIAL, something that relates to the 
office of censor. _ ; 
CENSORIAN. a. (from censor.) Relating 
to the censor (Bacon). . By ae 
_CENSO/RIOUS. a. (from censor;) Ad- 
dicted to censure; severe (Spraz). ‘ 
CENSO/RIOUSLY. ad. Ina severe reflect 
ing manner. | eh 
CENSO‘RIOUSNESS. s. (from censorious.) 
Disposition to reproach (Tillotson). 
CE/NSORSHIP. s: (from censor.) 1. The 
office of acensor. 2. The time in which the 
office of censor is born ( Brown)> 
CENSUAL BOOKS, those wherein the 
census.was taken down. 
CE/NSURABLE. a. (from censure.) Wor- 
thy ofcensure; blameable (Locke); 
CE'NSURABLENESS. s. Blamableness- 
CE’/NSURE. s. (censura, Latin.) 1. Blame; 
reprimand ; reproach (Pope). .2. Judgment ; 
opinion (Shak.). 3. Judicial sentence (Shak.). 
4, Spiritual punishment pueda 
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To Ca/NSURE. v. a. (censurer, Frencli.) 1. 
To blame ; to brand publickly (Saunderson).. 2. 
To condemn by a judicial sentence. | 

CE’/NSURER, s. He that blames (Addison). 

CENSUS, among the Romans, was an au- 
theutic declaration made by the several subjects 
of the empire, of their respective names, and 
places of abode, before proper magistrates, in 
the city of Rome, called censors; and in the 
provinces. censitors, by whom the same were 
registered. ‘This declaration was accompanied 
with a catalogue, or enumeration, In writing, 
of all the estates, lands, and inheritances, they 
possessed ;. their quantity, quality, place, wives, 
children, tenants, domestics, slaves, &c. 

The census was held, as is commonly 
thought, every fiye years; but Dr. Middleton 
has shewn, that both the census and lustrum 
were for the most part held irregularly and un- 


certainly, at very different and various intervals . 


of time. See LusTRuM. 

The census was an excellent expedient for 
discovering the strength of the state : by it they 
learnt the number of the citizens, how many 
were fit for war, or for offices of other kinds ; 
and how much each was able to pay of taxes 
towards the charge of the war. 

Hence, also, census came to signify a person 
who had made such a declaration: in which 
sense it was opposed to incensus, a person who 
had not given in his estate, or name, to be 
registered. 

Census likewise denoted a man’s. whole 
substance or estate. ‘Thus census senatorius 
denoted the patrimony of a senator: census 
equester, the patrimony of a knight. 

Census, again, denoted a man of the first 
class. Also a tax, otherwise called capitation. 
It is often united with other words to denote 
different kinds of taxes or tributes. 

CENT, in commerce, an. abridgment of 
eentum, is used to express the profit or loss 
arising from the sale of anycommodity. Thus 
we say, there is 10 per cent. profit, or 10 per 
cent. loss; which is J profit, or J, loss, upon 
the sale of the whole. 

CENTAUR. See Centauri. 

CENTAUREA, knapweed. In botany, 
agenas of the class syngenesia, order polyga- 
mia frustranea. Receptacle bristly; down 
simple; florets of the ray funnel-form, irregu- 
lar, longer than those of the disk, or else none. 
A hundred and twenty-one species, scattered 


over Kurope, Asia, and Africa ; of which se- » 


veral are indigenous to the hedges and cornfields 


of our own country. ‘This extensive family 


may be subdivided as follows: 
A. Plants with calyx smooth unarmed : de- 
-+ominated jacea. . 
B. Scales of the calyx setaceous-ciliate: de- 
_ nominated cyanoides. . 
C...Calyx scales ciliate-serrati : denominated 
cyanus. 
D. Calyx scales dry, scarious ciliate serrate. 
I. Calyx scales dry scarious, entire, or jag- 
MF EO a . 
_F. Calyx-scales with a tuft of spines, or a 
_ palmeta spine at top: denominated stoehe. 
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G. Calyx with compound spines; denomi- 
nated caliatrapa. - 

H. Calyx-ciliate, ending in a spine. 

I. Spines of calyx-scales simple. 

Beyond this we have only space to notice that 
c. cyanus with its upper leaves linear sessile very , 
entire, lower ones lanceolate, toothed, is the: 
common blue-bottle of our cornfields ; and that 
c. calcitrapa, with calyx double spined, sessile ; 
leaves pinuatitid, linear, toothed ; stem much 


spread, hairy, is the calcitrapa of the dispensa- 


tories, and is found wild in our own wastes and 


commons. 


CENTAUREA BEHEN. See BEHEN, 


CENTAUREA BENEDICTA. See Car- 
DUUS BENEDICTUS. 
CENTAUREA CALCITRAPA. See Cat-~ 


CITRAPA. Rls 
CENTAUREA CYANUS. The svstematie 


‘name of the plant which affords the flores cyani. 
‘See CY anus. 


CENTAURI, in fabulous history, a people 
of ‘Thessaly, half men and half horses. The 
most generally received account is,’ that the 
were the offspring of Centaurus, son of Apollo, 
by Stilbia, daughter of the Peneus. Accord- 
to some, the Centaurs were the fruit of Ixion’s 
adventure with the cloud in the shape of Juno. 
This fable of the existence of the Centaurs, 
arises from the ancient people of Thessaly hav- _ 
ing tamed horses, and having appeared to their 
neighbours mounted on them. Some derive 
the name amo rou xevreiy Taupouts goading bulls, 
because they went on horseback after their’ 
bulls which had strayed, or because they hunt- 
ed wild bulls with horses. The battle of the 
Centaurs with the Lapithe is famous in his- 
tory. Ovid, Hesiod, Val. Flaccus, have all 
described it, and the famous painters Phidias 
and Parrhasius represented it in the temple of 
Jupiter at Olympia and at Athens, The ori-: 
gin of this battle was a quarrel at the marriage 
of Hippodamia with Pirithous, where the Cen- 
taurs, intoxicated with wine, behaved with 
rudeness, and even offered violence to the wo- 
men that were present. Such an insult irri- 
tated Hercules, Theseus, and the rest of the ~ 
Lapithe, who defended the women, wounded 
and defeated the Centaurs, and obliged them 
to leave their country, and retire to Arcadia. 
They were almost all afterwards: extirpated by 
Hercules, and few escaped the common de- 
struction. Died. Hesiod. Homer, &c. 

CENTAURIUM MINUS, (centaurium, 
from xsyravpoe, a centaur). Lesser or common 
centaury. Gentiana centaurium of Linnéus 
and Hudson. Gentiana corollis quinquifidis 
infundibuliformibus, caule dichotomo, pistilli 
simplici, and chironia centaurium of Wither- 
ing and Curtis. This plant is justly esteemed 
to be the most efficacious bitter of all the me- 


_dicinal plants indigenous to this country. It 


has been recommended by Cullen as a substi- 
tute for gentian, and by severa! is thought to 
be a more useful medicine. The tops of the. 
centaury plant are directed for use by the col- 
leges of London and Edinburgh, and are most 
commonly given in infusion; but they may 
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also be taken in powder, or be prepared into an 
extract. ~ See CHIRONTA CENTAUREUM. 

CENTAURUS, in astronomy, a moiety of 
an old southern pen talaunih See Lupus. 
The stars it contains are 1. 4. 5. 14. 8: 0, in 
all 32, of the first six magnitudes. 


CENTAURY. See CHrRonia: 


CENTENARIUS, in antiquity, an officer > 


who had the government of a village, or the 
command of an 100 men. 

CE/NTENARY. s. tuomderiavelar: Lat.) 
The number of a hundred (Hakewill). 


CENTER, in geometry, &c. See Cen- 
TRE. 
CENTER, CENTRE, or CENTERING, 


(from the French centre or cintre) a nate given to 
the frame of timber, by which the brick or stone 
of arched vaulting is supported during its erection, 
and from which it receives its form and curva- 
ture. 

In easy situations, where the arches are of small 
extent, and where sufficient foundation can be bad 
in every part of it for supporting the frame, the 
number of the props which we can set up dispenses 
with much care; and a frame of very slight tim- 
bers connected togeth er in the ordinary way, will 
suflice for carrying the weight, and for keeping the 
arch in exact shape. Ibut, when the arches have 
a wide span, and consequently 4 very great weight, 
and’ when intermediate pillars cannot be set up, 
either for want of a foundation in the soft bottom 
of a river, or because the arch is turned between 
two lofty piers, as in the dome of a stately cathe- 
dral—we are then obliged to rest every thing on: 
the piers themselves ; and the framing which is to 
support our arch before the key stone is set, must 
. itself be an arch, depending on the mutual abut- 
ment of its beams. This view of the construction 
of a centre, it is natural to think, would offer itself 
at first; but it has not been so. When interme- 
diate pillars were not employed, it was usual to 
frame the mould for the arch with little attention 
to any thing but its shape, and then to cross it 
and recross it in all directions with other picces 
of timber, tili it was thought so bound together 
that it could be lifted in any position; and when 
loaded with any weight could. not change its shape. 
The frame was then raised in a lamp, line any 
solid body ef the sane shape, and set in its place. 
This is the way still practised by many, who, liav- 
ing no cleay principles to guide them, do not. stop 
till they have made a load. of timber almost equal 
' tothe weight which it is tocarry. But this artless 
method, besides leading the employer into great 
expence, is frequently fatal to the undertaker, from 

the unskilfulness of the construction. 

The principles from which we are to derive the 
proper disposition are the general mechanical 
principles of CARPENTRY, of which we have given 
some account in that article.’ These furnish one 
general rule: when we would give the utmost 
strength possible to a frame of carpentry, every | 
piece should-be so disposed that it is subject to 
no strain but what either pushes, or draws it in 
_ the direction of its length: and, if we would be 
indebted to timber alone for the force or strength 
of the centre, we must rest all on the first of theses 
strains : for when the straining force tends to draw a 
beam out of its place, it must be held there by a 
mortise and tenon, which possesses tut a very 
- trifling force, or by iron straps and bolts. Cases 
eccur where it may be very difficult to make every 


strain a thrust, and the best artists admit of ties 3 

and, indeed, where we can admit a tie-beam Cou 

necting the two feet of our frame, we ned seek nd 

better secur ity. But this may sometimes be very. 
inconvenient. When it is the arch of a bridge 

that we are to support, such a tie-beam would to- 

tally stop the passage of small craft up and down 

the river. It would often be in the water, and 

thuis exposed to the most fatal accident’ by freshes,. 
&c.. Interrupted ties, therefore, must be employ2 

ed, whose joint or meetings must be siipported by 

something analogous to ‘the king-posts of roofs: 

When this is judiciously done, the sectirity is abun=. 
dantly good. But great judgment is necessary, 

and a very scrupulous attention to the disposition 

of the pieces, te is by ho means an easy matter 

to discern whether a beam, which makes a part of. 

our centre, isin a state of compression or in a state 

of extension. Insome works of the most eminent 

carpenters even of this day, we see pieces consi- 

dered as struts (and considerable dependence had 

on them in this capacity), while they are certainly 

performing the office of tie-beains; and should be 

secured accordingly. 
boldest centre (we think) that has been executed 
in Europe, that of the bridge of Orleans, by Mrs 
Hupeau. Yet it is evidently of great consequence 
not to be mistaken in this point; for when we are 
mistaken, and the piece is stretched which we 
imagine to be compressed, we not only are de- 
priv ed of some siipport that we expected, but 
the expected support has becothe an additional 
load. 


_To ascertain this point, we may stippose the ° 


piers to yield a little to the pressure of the arch- 
stones on the centre frames. The feet, therefore; 
fly outwards, and thé shape is altered by the sink- 
ing of the crown. We must draw our frame’ anew 
for this new state of things, and must notice what 
pieces must be made longer than before. All such 
pieces have been acting the part of tiesbeams. 

But a centre has sti! another office to sustain 3 
it must keep the arch in its form; that is, while 
the load on the centre is continualiy increasing, 
as the masons lay on more courses Gf arch-stones, 
the frame must not yield and go out of shape, 
sinking under the weight on the haunebes, and 
rising in the crown, Which is not yet carrying any 
load. The frame must not be supple; and must 
derive its stiffness, not from the closeness and 
strength of its joints, which are quite insignificant 
Ww Hen set in competition with such immense 
strains, but from struts or ties, properly disposed, 
which hinder any of the angles from changing it 
amplitude. 

it is Obvious, from all that has been said, that 
the strength and stiffness of the whole must be 
found in ‘the triangles’ into which this frame of 
carpentry may be resdlved. We haveseen that 
the strains which one piece produce on two others, 
with which it meets in one point, depends on the 
angles of their intersection ; and that itis greater | 
as an obtuse angle is more obtuse, or an acute 

angle more soute: And this, suggests to as the 

general maxim, “ to avoid as much as possible. all 
very obtuse angles.” Acute angles whicli are not 
necessarily Accompanied by obtuse ones, are not 
so hurtful; because the strain here can never ex- 
ceed the strani force whereas, in the case. of 
an obtuse angle, it may surpass it in any degree.’ 

What we ‘shall describe under the name of # 
center is, properly speaking, only one frame, truss, 
or rib, ofa center, Several of these are set up in 


This was the case in the . 


CENTER. 


vertical Ne parallel to eaca other, at the dis+ 
tance of 5,6, 7, or 8 fect, like the trusses, or main 
couples of a roof; and bridging joists laid across 
them. In smaller works these are laid sparingly, 
but of considerable ‘scantling, and are boarded 
over; but for great arches, a bridging joist is laid 
for ev ery course of arch-stones, with blockings be- 
tween, to keep them at their proper distances. 
The stones. are not laid immediately .on these 
joists, but beams of soft wood are laid along each 
joist, en which the stone is. laid.. These beams 
are afterwards cut-out with the chisel, in order to 
separate the centre from the ring of stones, which 
must now ‘support each other by their mutual 
abutment. 

The centre is distinguishable into two parts ALLB 
(fig. 7. Pl. 25.), and. LDL, which are pretty inde- 
pendent of each other, or, at, least act separately. 
The horizontal srRETCHER LL cuts the semicircle 
ADB half way between the spring and the crown 
of the arch; the arches AL, and LD being 45° 
each. This stretcher is divided in the sarne pro- 
portion in the points G and H; that.is GH is one 
half of LL, and LG, HL are each one fourth of LL 
nearly. Each end is - -supported by two STRUTS 
Kl, GI, which rest below on a sole or BED pro- 
perly supported, The interval between the heads 
of the struts GI, HK is filled up by the sTRAINING 
BEAM GH, abutting in a proper manner on the 
struts. (See CARPENTRY). The extremities L, L, 
are united in like manner by butting joints, with 
the heads ofthe outerstruts. ‘The ARCH MOULDS 
AP, BP, are connected with the struts by cross 
pieces, PQ, which we shall call BRIDLEs, which 
come inwards on each side of the struts (being 
double), and are bolted to them. This may be 
ealled the lower part. of the frame. The. upper 
part consists of the king-post. DR, supported. on 
each side by the two struts or braces ML, ON, 

mortised into the post, and also mortised, into 
the stretcher at. the points L, N, where it is sup- 
ported by the struts below, The arches LD, LD 
are connected with the struts by the bridles PQ, in 
the same manner as below. 

There is_a great propriety ia many ve of 
this arrangement. ‘The lower parts. or haunches 
ofthe arch ] press very lightly on the centres. Each 
archstone is lying on an inclined plane, and tends 
to slide down only with its relative weight; that 

‘is, its weight is to its tendency to slide down the 
joint/as radius to the sine of elevation of the joint. 
Now it is only by this tendency to slide down the 
joint that they press on the centering, which in 
every part of the arch is perpendicular tothe joint: 
but the pressure on the joint, arising from this 
eae is much less than this, by reason of the 
friction of the joints. A block of dry freestone 
wiil not slide down at all 3.and, therefore, will not 
press.on the centering, if the joint be not elevated 
35 degrees at least. But,the archstones are not 
faid in this manner, by sliding them down along 


the joint, but are laid on the centres, and. slide” 


down (their slope, till they touch the blocks on 
which they “are to rest ; so that,.in laying the 
archstones, we are by Rs means, allowed to make 
the great Aedastion from their weight just now 
mentioned, and which Mr. Couplet. prescribes 
(Mem, Acad. Sciences, 1729)... But, there is an- 
other cause which diminishes the pressure on, the 
centres; each block slides. down the planks on 
which itis faid, and presses, on the block below it, 
inthe direction of the tangent. to the arch. This 
eres is transmitted through this ‘block, ° in the 


same direction, to the next, and through it to the 
third, &c. In this manner it is plain. that, as the 
arch advances, there is a tangential pressure on the 
lower archstones, which diminishes their pressure 
on the frame, and, if sufficiently great, might even 
push them away from it. Mr, Couplet bas given 
an analysis of this pressure, and shews, that in 4 
semicircular arch of uniform thickness, none of the 
archstones below 30° press on the frames. But 
he, without saying so, calculates ‘on the supposi+ 
tion that the blocks descend along the circumfe- 
rence of this frame, in the same manner as if it 
were perfectly smooth. As this is far from, being 
the case, and as the obstructions are to.the last 
degree various and irregular, it is quite useless. to 
institute any calculation on the subject. A little 
reflection will convince the reader, pat in this 
‘case the obstruction arising from friction must be 
taken into account, and that 1 must not be taken 
into account in estimating the pressure of each 
successive course of stones as they are laid. It is 
enough that we see that the pressure of the lower 
courses of archstunes on the frame is diminished. 
Mr. Couplet says, that the whoiepressure of a semi- 
pircalar arch is butgths of its weight; but it is much 
reater for the eee just now given, From a! 
ae of circumstances which it would be 
tedious to relate, we believe that the centres car- 
ry, at least, 2ds of the weight of the arch before 
the keystone isset, In elliptic al and lower pitched | 
circular arches, the proportion is still greater, 

It seems reasonable enough, therefore, in dis- 
posing the framing, to direct the main support to 
the upper mass of the arch which presses most on 
the frame. We shall also derive another advan 

tage from this construction. The struts which 

carry the king-post spring from those points of the 
stretcher where it rests on the str uts below: thus 
the stretcher, on which all depends, bears. no: 
transverse. strains. It is. stretched by the strut 
above it, and it is compressed ina small degree 
between the strats below it, at least by the outer 
ones. Mr. Pitot proposes the straining beam GH 
as a lateral support to the stretcher, which may, 
therefore, be of two pieces: but although it aug= 
ments the strength it ‘does not seem necessary. 
The stretcher is ; abundantly carried by the strap, 
which should suspend it from the king- -post. The 
great use of the straining piece is to give a firm 
abutment to the inner struts, without allowing any 
lateral strain on*the stretcher. 

This centre gives a very distinct view of the of; 
fices of all the parts. It is the simplest.that can 
be in its principle, because all the essential parts 
are subjected to one kind of strain. The stretcher 
LL is the only exception, and its extension is ra- 
ther a collateral circumstance than a step in the 
general support. Precisely the same mode of 
construction may be adopted for the centre of an 
elliptical arch: but it would be unjust to recom- 
mend the method,generally without pointing out 
its defects. We must obsery e, then, that the la- 
teral strains which are brougbt upon the upper 
struts by the bridles, certainly transmit to them 
part of the weight of the archstones on the curves, 
‘The space between. the curves and ML might ad. 
vantageously be trussed, But, the causing the 
middle bridle to reach down to the stretcher seems’ 
to secure the upper struts from all risk of bending 
It has another very palpable defect. If.the piers. 
should yield to the load, and the feet of the. centre 


fly out, the lower part will exert a very ‘consider- 


able strain on the stretcher, tending. to break it 
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across between N and L, and on the other side. 
HEK of the lower part is firmly bound together, 
and cannot change its shape, and will, therefore, 
act like a lever, turning round the point F.- It 
will draw the strut HK away from its abutment 
with GH, and the stretcher will be strained across 
at the place, between H and F, where it is bolted 
with the bridle. ‘This may be resisted in some 
degree by an iron strap uniting ON and HK 5 but 
there will still be a want of proportional strength. 

Indeed, in a semicircular arch there is but little 
risk of this yielding of the piers; still, however, 
what we have alluded to is an imperfection. 
After having given this account of the more 
simple construction of centres, we might proceed 
- to describe several of such as hate a much greater 
complication of principle: but as a minute de- 
Scription of various modes of centering would oc- 
cupy more room than can be properly appropri- 
ated to this article, we must content ourselves with 
giving an account of the centering used by Mr. 
Mylne at Blackfriars bridge, which together with 
the remarks interspersed will, we hope, be useful 
and satisfactory. The span of the middle arch 
is 160 feet (see ARCH), and its height from the 
Spring is about 43. . The drawing fig, 8. Pl. 25. is 
sufficiently urinate to convey a distinct notion of 
the whole. We need not be very particular in our 
observations, after what has been said on the ge- 
neral principles of construction. “The leading 
‘Maxitn, in the present example, seems to be, that 
évery part of the arch shall be supported by a simple truss 
of two légs resting, one on each pier. HH, H, &e. 
called APRON PIECES to strengthen the exterior 
joints, and to make the RING as stiff in itséif as 
possible. From the ends of this apron-piece pro- 
ceed the two legs of each truss. These legs are 
12 inches’square: they avé not of an entire piece, 
but of several, meeting in firm abutment. Some 
of their meetings are secured by the double king- 
posts, which grasp them firmly between them, 
and are held together by bolts. At other iikdhec- 
tions, the beams appear halved. into each other ; 
_a practice which cannot but weaken them much, 


and would endanger their breaking by cross’ 


strains, if it were possible forthe frame to change 
its shape. But the great breadth of this frame is 
an effectual stop to any such change. The fact 
was, that no sixking or twisting whatever was observed 
during the progress of” the mason work, 


for this observation, and were observed every day. 


The arch was more than six feet thick ; and yet" 


the sinking of the crown; before setting the key- 
stones, ‘did not amount to one inch. The simple 
truss; reaching’ from pier to pier for the middle 
point of the arch, gives the strong'support ‘where 
it is most of all wanted ; and in the lateral points 
H, although oné ‘Tee. of the truss is very ob- 
lique; the other compensates for it by its upright 
position. 

The chief peculiarity of this centre is to be seen 
in its base. This demands a more particular at- 
tention : but we must first make some observa- 
tions on the condition of an‘'arch, as it rests on - 
the centering after the keystones are all set, and 
on the gradual transference of the pressure from 
thé boards of the centering to the joints of the - 
archstones. 

While all the archstones lie on the centering, 
the lower courses are also leaning pretty” strongly 
on each other. But the mortar is hardly com- 
pfessed in the joints; and least ef all in the joints 


Three 
points in a straight line were marked on purpose’ 


under side near t 
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near the crown. Suppose the arch to be Catena- 
rean, or of any other shape that is perfectly equi- 
librated. When the centering’ is gradually Wwith- 
drawn, all the archstones follow it. “Their wedge- 
like form makes this impossible, without the mid- 
dle ones squeezing the ‘lateral’ ones ‘aside. This 
compresses the mortar betweew' them. As the 
stones thus come hearer to ei 4éh other, those néat 
the crown must descend more than those near the 
haunches, before every stone has lessened its dis- 
tances from the next by the same quantity 5 for 
example, by the hundredth part of an inci. This 
circumstance alone must cause a sinking in the 
ctown, and a change of shape. But the joints 
near the crown are already more open. than those 
near the haunches. ‘This produces‘a still greater 
change of form before all is settled. Some masons 
endeavour to remedy, or at laast'to diminish, this, 
by using no mortar in the joints hear, the crown, 
They lay the stones dry, and. éven ‘force them to- 
gether ‘by wedges and blocks laid between the 
stones on opposite sides of the crown: they after- 
wards pour in fine cement. “This appears a good 
practice. Perronet rejects it, because the Wedes 
ing sometimes breaks the stones. We should not 
think this any great harm; Wecause the fracture 
will make them close where they would otherwise 
‘He hollow. But, after all our gate, there is still a 
sinking of the ¢rown of the arch. By gradually 
Ww ithdrawing the centering, the joints close; tne 
archstones ‘Béain to butt on each other, ahtt to 
force aside the lateral courses.. This abutmént - 


graiuaily increasing, the pressure on the haunches 


of the centering is gradually diminished by the 
mutual abutment, arid ceases entirely in that 
course, which is the lowest that formerly pressed 
ats it then ceases in the course above, and then in 
the third, and soon. And, in this manner, not 
only the centering quits the arch; gradually, from 
the bottom to the top, by its ewan retiring from it, 
but the arch partly quits the centering by Raaetle 
es shape. ft the centering were now pushed’ up 

gain, it would touch the Sich first at the. Grown ; 
and it must ‘lift up that part gra adually before it 
come again in contact with the haunches. | It is 
evident, therefore, that an arch, built of a centre 
of a shape perfectly suited to équilibration, will 
not be in equilibrio when'the centermg is remov- 
ed. It is therefore necessary to form thie center- 
ing in such a manner (by raising the crown) that 
it shall leave the arch of a proper form. This‘is a 
very delicate task, requiring’a ‘prev ious Knowledge 
of the ensuing change of form. This cannot. be 
ascertained by the help’ of any theory we are ac- 
quainted with. 

But, suppose this attained, there is aniethe dif- 
ficiilty : while the work adva ances, the centering is 
warped by the load ‘laid on’ it, and continually 
increasing on each side, The first pressure on 
the centeri ing forces down the hatinches, ‘and raises 
the crown. “The arch is, therefore, less curved at 
the haunches than is ‘intended: the joints, however, 
accommodate themselves tothis form, and are close, 
and filled with mortar. When’ tlie masons ap-~ 
proach the middle of the arch, the frame sinks 
there, and'rises up at the haunches. This opens 
all the joints in'‘that place on the upper side; By 
the time that the keystones are set, ‘this warping 
has gone farthér ; and! joints aré opened on the 
the crown, Itis tnd we are here 
_ speaking rather of an extreme case, when the cen- 
‘tering’ is very flexible: but this occurred to Mr. 
Perronet i in the two great bridges of Neuilly and 
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af Mantz, In this last one, the crown sunk above 
p foot before the key was set, and the joints at the 
hauuches opened above an inch above, while some 
nearer the crown opened near a quarter of an inch 
below. 

In this condition of things, it is a delicate busi- 
ness to strike the centering, Were it removed in 
an instant, all would probably come down; for 
the archstones are not yet abutting on each other, 
and the joints in the middle are open below. 
Perronet's method appears to us to be.very judir 
cious. He began to detach the centering ‘at the 
very bottom, on each side equally, where the pres- 
gure on the centering is very slight. He cut away 
the blocks which were immediately under each 
archstone, He proceeded gradually upwards in 
this way with some speed, till all was detached that 
had been put out of shape by the bending of the 
centering, 
inward, till it was stopped by the abutment which 
it found on the archstones near the crown, which 
were still resting on their blocks, During part of 
this process, the open joints opened still more, 
and looked alarming. This was owing to the re- 
moval of the load from the haunches of the cen- 
tering. This allowed the crown to sink still more, 
by forcing out the archstones at the haunches. 
He now paused some days; and during this time 
the two hauncl hes, Now hanging in the air, gra- 
dually pressed i in toward the centering, their outer 
joints closing in the mean while. The haunches 
were now pressing pretty hard on the archstones 

-jnearer the crown. He then proceeded more 
slowly, destroying the blocks and bridgings of 
these upper archstones: and thus by a series of 

cautious and slow gradations, the whole remoyal 
was at length effected, 

Mr. Perronet mentions another mode of strik- 

 4ng the centering, which he says is very usual in 
France. Every gecond bridging is cut out: some 
time after, every second of the remainder; after 

_ this, eyery second of the remainder; and so on, 
till all are removed. This, we are glad to say, is 
never practised in this country, for it is certainly 

avery bad method. It leaves the arch hanging 
by a number of distant points; and it is astonish= 
ing that any arch can bear the treatment. 

‘Our architects have generally proceeded with 
extreme caution. Wherever they could, they sup- 
ported the centering by intermediate pillars, even 
when it was trussed and had a tic-beam reaching 
from side to side. The centre was made to rest, 
not immediately on these pillars, but on pieces of 
timber forined like acute wedges, placed in pairs, 
one above the other, ‘and having the point of the 
one on the thick end of the other: in order to 
make these wedges slippery they were well soaped 
and rubbed with black lead. When the centres 
are to be struck men are stationed at each patr of 
the wedges with heavy mauls, with directions to 
strike together on the opposite wedges. By this 
operation the whole centering descends together ; 
or, when any part of the arch is observed to have 
opened its joints on the upper side, the wedges 
below that part are slackened.. The framing may 


perhaps bend a little, and allow that part to sub-' 


side. Jfany part of the arch is observed to open 
its joints on the under side, the wedges below that 
part are allowed to stand after the rest have been 
slackened. By this process the whole comes 
down gradually, and as slowly as we please, and 
the defects of every part of the arch may be at- 
tended to. Indeed the caution and moderation of 


Mr. - 


~ 


This being no longer supported, sunk - 


our builders have usually been ‘such, that few de- 
fects have been allowed to shew themselvés., 

These observations on the management of:the 
internal movements of a great arch, will enable 
the reader to appreciate ‘all the merit of Mr 
Mylne’s ingenious construction :° we proced, 
therefore, to complete our description. 

The -evadual enlargement of the base of the 
piers of Blackfriars bridge enabled the architect to 
piace a series of five posts ¢, ¢, c, ¢, c, one on each 
step of the pier; .the ingenious contexture of which 
made it like one solid block of stone. (See ARCH.} 
These struts were gradually more and more ob- 
lique, till the outer one formed an obtuse anglewith 
the lowest side of the interior polygon of the truss, 
On the top of these posts was laid a sloping sEAT 
or beam D_ of stout oak, the upper part of which 
was formed like a zigezag scarfing. The posts 
were not perpendicular to the under side of the 
seat, The angles next the pier were somewhat, 
obtuse. Short pieces of wood were placed between 
the heads of the posts (but not mortised into them), 
to prevent them from slipping back. Each face 
of the scarf as covered with a thick and smooth 
plate of copper. The feet of the truss were mortis- 
ed into a similar piece F, which may be called 
the soxe of the truss, having its lower side notched 
in the same manner with the upper side of D, and, 
like it, covered with copper. Between these two 
lay the STRIKING WEDGE Ff, the faces of which 
correspond exactly with the slant faces of the seat 
and the sole. The wedge was so placed, that the 
corresponding faces touched each other for about 
half of their length. A block of wood was put in 
at the broad end or base of this wedge, to keep it 
from slipping back during the laying the arch- 
stones. Its outer end E was bound with iron, 
and had an iren boit several inches long driven 
into it. The head of this bolt was broad enough 
to cover the whale wood of the wedge within the 
iron ferrule. : 

We presume that the reade r, by this time, fore- 
sees the use of this wedge. It is to be driven in 
between the sole and the seat (having first taken 
out the block at the base of the wedge). As it ad- 
vances into the wider spaces, the whole truss must, 
descend, and be freed from the arch; but it wall 
require ‘prodigious blows to drive it back. Mr. 
Mylne did not think so, founding his expectation 
on what he saw in the launching of great ships, 
which slide very easily on a slope of 10 or. 12 de- 
grees, Herather feared, that taking out the block 
behind would allow the wedge to be pushed back 
at once, so that the descent of the truss would be 
too rapid. However, to be certain of the opera- 
tion, he had prepared an abundant force in a very: 
ingenious manner. A heavy beam of oak, armed » 
at the end with iron, was suspended from two, 
points of the centre like a battering ram, to be 
used in the same way. Nothing could be more 
simple in its structure, more power ful in its oper- 
ation, ar more easy in its management. Accord- 
ingly the success was to his wish. The wedge 
did not slip back of itself; and very moderate 
blows of the ram drove it back with the greatest 
ease. The whole operation was over in a very 
few minutes, The spectators had suspected, that 
the space allowed for the recess of the wedge was 
not sufficient for the settlement of the arch; but 
the architect trusted to the precautions he bad 
taken in its construction. The reader, by turning 
to the article ARCu, will see, that there was only 


the arch LY, fig. 1. Pl, 14. which could be upsets 


val - 
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ed to settle: accordingly, the recess of the wedge 

_ was found to be much more than was necessary. 
However, had this not been the case, it was only 
necessary to take out the pieces between the posts 
below the seat, and then to drive back the heads 
of the struts; but this was not needed (we believe) 
in any of the arches. We are well assured that 
none of the arehes sunk an inch anda half. The 
great arch of roo feet span did not sink one inch 
‘atthe crown. It could hardly be perceived whe- 
ther the arch quitted the centering gradually or 

~ not, so small had been the changes of shape. 

_ We have no hesitation in saying, that (if we 
except some waste of great timber by uncommon 
joggling) the whole of this performance is the most 
perfect of any that has come to our knowledge. 
We doubt not but that a due consideration of it will 
be highly instructive to the enquiring architect, 
and, therefore, confidently recommend it to his 
notice. 

Those who have a desire to pursue this enter- 
taining as well as interesting subject, are referred 
to the excellent article CENTRE in the supplement 
to the Encyclo. Britan. whence the major part of 
the present article was extracted. 

CENTERING OF AN OPTIC GLASS, 
the grinding it so as that the thickest part is 
exactly in the middle. ‘ 

One of the greatest difficulties in grinding 
Jarge optic glasses is, that in. figures so little 
convex, the least difference will put the center 
two or three inches out of the middle. Dr. 
Hook notes, that though it were better. the 
thickest part of a long object glass were exactly 
in the middle, yet it may be a very good one 
when it is an inch or two out of it. Phil. 

‘Trans. No. 4. p. 57. Id. ibid, p. G4, seq.. 

_ CENTESIMA. USURA,. in antiquity, 
ausury where the money is lent out at one per 
cent per month. . 

CENTESIMATION, a milder kind of 
military punishment, in cases of desertion, &c, 
when only each hundredth man suffered. 

. CENTESM, or CENTESIMAL, the hun 
dredih part of any thing. 

CENTIFO’LIOUS. a. (from centum and 

_folium, Latin.) Having a hundred leaves. 

CENTILOQUIUM, a collection of 100 
sentences, opinions, or sayings. ‘Thus we read 
of the centiloquium of Hermes, of Ptolemy, 


NG. ; 

CENTINEL, or Cenrry, in military lan- 
guage, is a private soldier, from the guard post- 
ed upon any spot of ground, to stand and watch 
carefully for the security of the said guard, or 
of any body of troops, or posts, and to prevent 
any surprise from the enemy.’ All centinels 
are to be very vigilant on their posts ; neither 
are they to sing, smoke, or sufler any nvise to 
be made near them,. They are not to sit down, 
lay their arms out of their hands, or sleep; but 
keep moving about their posts during the two 
hours they stand, if the weather will allow of 

it. No centry to move more than 50 paces to 
the right, and as many to the left of his post ; 
and let the weather be ever so bad, he must 
not.get under any other cover than that of the 
centry-box. No one to be allowed to go from 
his post without leave from his commanding 
efficer ; and, to prevent desertign or marauding, 


- 
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the centries and vedettes must be charged to 
let no soldiers pass. , 

CENTIPES, CenTipsepes. See Scoio- 
PENDRA. as ; Cage 

CENTNER, among metallurgists and as- 
sayers, denotes a. weight divisible first into a 
hundred, and afterwards into other lesser parts. 
It is, however, to be observed, that the centner 
of metallurgists is the same with the common 
hundredweight ; whereas that of assayers is no 
more than one dram, to which the other parts 
are proportional, and nevertheless pass’ by the 
names 100!b. 641b. 32lb. &e. * * 
CENTO, (cento, Latin, a patch-work, or 
garment composed of different pieces in differ- 


‘ent colours.) Inu poetry, a work wholly com- 


posed of verses or passages promiscuously taken: 
from other authors, only disposed in a new form 
and order. Proba Falconia has written the 
life of Jesus Christ in centos taken from Virgil. 
Alexander Ross has done the like in his Chris- 
tados, and Stephen de Pleure the same. ~ 
CENTONARII, in antiquity, certain of 
the Roman army, who provided different sorts 
of stuff called centones, made use of to quench 


the fire which the enemy’s engines threw into 


the camp. ; 
CE/NTRAL. a. (ftom centre.) Relating to 

the centre; placed in the centre (JVoodward). 
CENTRAL ECLIPSF, is when the centres 


‘of the luminaries exactly coincide, and come 


in a line with the eye. 

CENTRAL FORCES, are forces having a 
tendency directly towards or from some point or 
centre; or forces which cause a moving body to 
tend towards, or recede from, the centre of mo-— 
tion. And accordingly they are divided into 
two kinds, in respect to their different relations 
to the centre, and hence are called centripetal, 
and centrifugal. . 

The doctrine of central forces makes a con- 
siderable branch of. the Newtonian philosophy, 
and has been greatly cultivated by mathema- 
ticians, on account of its extensive use in the 
theory of gravity, and other physico-mathema- 
tical sciences. ae , 

In this doctrine, it-is supposed that matter ts 
equally indifferent to motion or rest ; or that a 
body at rest never moves itself, and that a body 
in motion never of itself changes either the velo- 
city or the direction of its motion; but that 
every motion would. continue uniformly, and its 
direction rectilinear, unless some external force 
or resistance should affect it, or act upon it. 
Hence, when a body at rest always tends to 
move, or when the velocity of any rectilinear 
motion is continually accelerated or retarded, 
or when the direction of a motion is conti- 
nually changed,.anda curve line is thereby de- 
scribed, it is supposed that these circumstances 
proceed from the influence of some power that 
acts incessantly; which power may be measured, 
in the first case, by the pressure of the quiescent 
body against the obstacle which prevents it from 
moving, or by the velocity gained or lost in the 
second case, or by the flexure of the curve de- 
scribed in the third case: due regard being had to 
the time in which these effects are produced, and 
other circumstances, according to the principles 
of mechanics. Now the power or force of gra- 
vity produces effects ef each of these kinds, 
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-gvhich fall under our constant observation near 
the surface of the earth; for the same power 
which renders bodies heavy, while they are at 
yest, accelerates their motion when they descend 
perpendicularly ; ; and bends the track of the mo- 
‘tion into a curve line, when they are projected 
in a direction oblique to that of their gravity. 
‘But we can judge of the forces or powers that 
act on the celestial bodies by effects of the last 
“Kind onl ly. And hence it is, that the doctrine of 
central f forces is of so much use in the theory of 
the : planciary motions. 

Sir IT. Newton has treated of central forces in 
UP ut. SEG! 2+ OF his Principia, and has demon- 
strated this fundamental theorem of central } forces, 
viz. that the areas which revolving bodies de- 
scribe by radii drawn to an inivovesble centre, 
lie in the same immoveable planes, and are pro- 
portional to the times in which they are describ- 
ed, Prop I. 

*. Laws of Central Forces—1t. The following is a 
very clear and comprehensive rule, for which 
“we are obliged to the marquis de Hopital: Sup- 
pose a body of any determinate weight to revolve 
uniformly about a centre, with any given velo- 


city; find from what height it must have fallen, . 


‘by the force of gravity, to acquire that velocity ; 
then, as the radius of the circle it describes is to 
doub! e that height, ‘so is its weight to its centri- 
fugal force. So that, if 4 be the body, or its 
weight or quantity of matter, v its velocity, | and 
¢ the radius of the circle described, also jg= 
2 

45,5 feet; then, first g? : 02:3 mg the height 
due to the velocity v; and as 

v2 wb 
etx-1;6:-—=/f the centrifugal force. 
Re * gr ; 
hence, ‘if the centrifugal force be equal to ‘the 
gravity, the ‘velocity is equal to that acquired by 
Falling th irough half the radius. 

2. The central force of a body moving in the 
periphery of a circle, is as the versed sine AM 


of the indeinitely small ave AE; or it is as the ’- 


square of that arc AE directly, ‘and as the dia- 
_ meter AB inversely. For AM is thee space through 
which the body is ‘drawn from the tangent in the 
given time, and 2AM isthe proper measure of 
the central force. But, Ali being very smail, and 
therefore nearly equal to its chord, by, the nature 
of the circle 
SAB; AM= +. 


ABA Ae Fig. 1. Pl. 38. 


3. If two bodies revolve uniformly in different 
circles ; their central forces are in the duplicate 
ratio of their velocities directly, and the diame- 
ters or radii ‘of the circles inversely ; 3 


h V2 rst V2 

tis F: ENR :— 
fA i As mei a Ee ty 
For the force, by the last article, is as 


AE? 


we 


AE? AE? ¢ 
AB or bie ; and the velocity’v is as the space 


AE uniformly described. 
“4. And hence, if the radii or diameters be re= 
ciprocally i in the duplicate ratio of the velocities, 
the ceutral forces will be reciprocally in the dus 
licate ratio of the radii, or dir ectly as the qth 
rie of the velocities ; thatis, ifV2:0%::7r: 7 R, 
a 32 ee Vi as Oe , 
sg. Lhe Thee forces are as the diameters of 
the circles directly, and squares of the periodic 
times inversely. For if ¢ be the circumference 
described in the time t, with the velocity, v; then 


then FF: fs: 


$ 


fer c 
the space cay, Ory = >} hence, using this va- 


lue of v in the 3d hte: it becomes 


C2 Tred D ‘d R r 5 
We oe Lipa dorsss ae See 
DT? di 2 Ra at T? i? 


the diameter is as the circumference. 


6. If two bodies, revolving in different circles, 
be acted on by the same central force; the pe-, 
riodic times are in the subduplicate ratio of the 
diameters or radii of the circles; for when 


D d 
F = f, then : ee, aad DD rigs VTS Soe omens 
Bi fDi afd fRs afr 


4. If the velocities be reciprocally as the di 
stances from the centre, the centrai forces will be 

reciprocally as the cubes of the same distances, or 
directly as the ctibes of the velocities. That i BS 
ifViso? Pry Ry then is‘F: fir? R822 V3: 


8. If the velocities be reciprocally in the a 
duplicate ratio: of the central distances, the 
squares of the times will be as the cubes of the 
Berane es for if VY? : v3;:7r:R, then is T2: 2:2: 
Rs; 


9. wee if the forces be reciprocally as 
the squares of the central distances, the squares o£ 
the periodic times wiil pe as the cubes of the 
gitaneg ; pF when F : if: DE ae RY, then is T?: 

: RS; 

hs he pies, doctrine of central forces is called 
most into application in the investigation of the 
orbits of the planets attracted towards the sun 
as a central body: and considered in that view, 


- the following deduction of the Brine) laws will ' 


often be of much service. 


Theorem. If a body, urged by a centripetal 
force, move in any curve; then, im every point of 
the curve, that force sith be in a ratio, com- 
pounded of the direct ratio of the body’s, distance 
from the centre of force, and the reciprocal ratio, 
of the cube of the perpendicular on the tangent 
to the same point of the curve, drawn into the 
radius of curvature of the same point. 


Demonstr. Let QAO, fig. 2, Pl. 38 be any curve, 
described by a moving body, urged by a centri-’ 
petal force tending to the: point 8. And let AQ- 


bean are descecss in any very small t time, PM: its 


tangent, AR the radius of the circle of eqnal cur-, 
vature, thai is, of which the element of the peri- 
phery coincides with the arc AO, And let SP be 
a perpendicular on the tangent; also draw OM 
and ON parallel to SA and SP. Let OM express, 
the force by which the body at A is urged to- 
wards S: then the force by which the, body re- 
cedes perpendicularly from the tangent, will be: 
as ON; thatis, the force tending towards R, and 
causing the body, moving with the same velocit 

as before, to describe a.circle equieurved ‘inh 
the arc AQ, will be to the force tending towards 
S, by which the body moves in the curve AO, as 
ON to OM, or, by equiangular triangles, as SP 
to SA. But the centripetal forces of bodies, mov- 
ing in circles, are as the squares of the velocities 
applied’ to the radii, and the velocity is reci- 
procally as SP; therefore the’force ON, or the 
force by which the ‘body can move in an equi- 


curved circle, will be as R: butit has been 


SP2 x 

shown that SP is to SA, as he" er ce tending to- 
wards R, by which the body can move in an 
equicurved circle, is to the force tending towards 


5; and the force tending towards °R is ag 
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t 
———_—- ; therefore as SP: SA: 
2x AR 


(a 
SP “'SP2% AR | 
. eh a which therefore is as the force tend-. 
‘SP3 x AR : 
ing towards S. @. E. D. 

‘Coral, Tf the curve 240 be a aiid the cen- 
tripetal force tending towards S, will be as 
SA 
. §P3 
force tend towards S, a point situated in the cir- 
cumference, then, by Eucl. 32, ii. the angle PAS 
=the angle at A®S; therefore by the similar tri- 


, fig. 3, Pl. 38. Thereforeif the centripetal 


angles ASP, ASQ, it ‘will be AG. JAS pisAsuwBRs 
’ therefore SP= 
AS? SA SAx AQ3 
a 2 — = = 
AO , and Si rCr hence pe ne 
ae: 


; that is, because AQ is given, the force will 


‘be Petey te ag ASS 

Let DAB (fig. 4.) be an ellipsis, whose axis is 
DB, its. foci F = 5, also AR and OR two per- 
pendiculars tq the curve very near together: 
draw KL and OT perpendiculars on SA, atid de 
‘perpendicular to OR. ‘Then because SA : SK : 
(by Eucl. 3, vi.) FA -+4-SA: FS, that is in a given 
ratio, the fluxions of SA, SK, that is AT, Kk, will 
be proportional to. SA, 6: also, by conic sec- 
tions, Al.—half the latus rectum= L: further, 
because'KA is parallel to SP, the angle ASP= 
KAL=TOA, because TAO is the complement of 
each toa right angle; therefore KA; AL:: SA 


| ty 4 Lx SA. 
oS =—x¥—,andKA = 
hence SP a Sea’ and KA EP. 


Again, since by the equiangular triangles KM4, 


GPS" and OTA, SPA, 

it is KM ; Eb: aes GS. >: AP); SK 

also Ké : AT:: »-SK: SA 

and: AT :AOs:. »-AP:SA, 
it will be KM: AO:: AP: ‘SA: :: SA?— SP2; 
Sat: : sao OR cae. 4AK2—L8: 4K? 
mrs: a A Pat 4 2 AAI 5 
hence L? »4AK?2:: (AO—KM:AO::)AK: AR, 

: \K3 3 
and therefore ant. In like manner bch 
Lx SA3 

= oe is found equal to the radius of curva- 


ture in the h yperbola. 

But in the parabola the calculation will be 
easier. For, because of the subnormal being 
given, it is always KE=AT the fluxion of the 
axis, fig. 5; and the equiangular triangles KéM, 
ATO, SPA, AKL, hence KM: Ké:: AP: SA; 
alo AT or Ké: AO:: AP: SA; “hence KM: 
AO YY APP S5A9T A RA2—-SPe SA? hence it will 
be SP? : SA?:: AO—KM: AO: SAK: AR, and 


SA? x AK 
therefore AR= mcrae : but AL=half the latus 


“SEF 
rectum=3L, and AK: AL:: SA: SP; therefore 
L2 x SA2 
———; therefore AR 


LxSA 
SP —, and SP2= 
bx SA: 


ZAI 4AK2 

_ExSA3 

one? because AK=- 2B 
And hence arises a very easy construction, for 

determining the radius of curvature in any conic 

section. For let AK be perpendicular to the sec- 

tion, meeting the axis in K, fig..6, erect KH per- 

pendicular to AK, meeting AS produced in AH; 

erect HR perpendicular to AH; then will AR be 

the radius of curvature. In the ‘parobala the con- 


struction becomes:a little simpler. For since, by 


FORCES. 


the nature of the parabola, it is SA= SK, and 
AKH is a right angle, S will be the centre of a 

circle passing through A, K, H; whence the ra- 
dius of curvature is found by ‘producing SA to H, 
till SH=SA, and erecting the perpendicular HR: 
then R will Ne the centre of the circle osculating 
the parabola at A. 

The centripetal force tending to the focus of 
the conic section, in which the body moves, is re- 
ciprocally proportional to ne saan of the dis- 

SA3 


tance. For since AR = — it will be 
SA ~ SA x 25P3 2 
SP2x AR SP3xLxSA3 LxSA®? SAS 


is as the centripetal force, Sag L is is a given 
quantity. 

Let BAD, fig. 7, be an ellipsis, to which GE is 
a tangent at A; and to which tangent AK and 
PS are perpendicular, and $ the centre. Then 
SP x KA will be equal toa 4th part of the figure 
of the axis, or = the square of the less semiaxis = 
BOXDE. For heeaise of the equiangular tri- 
angles, GBO, GLA, eee GPS, GDE, it will be, 


fi igi SG BO : GO 

OR! BE EG TY 60% GA 

DG: ae abe GA: AK, 
kence SP : BO: AK and §P x AK S 


DE x BOIL: x as 

Hence, if a body move in an ellipsis, with a 

centripetal force tending to its centre, that force 
will be directly as the distance. 

SP3 x 4AK3 

For it is af 

L2 
SP x AK is given. 


SRC are will be as the distance SA. 


In fig. 4, from the other«focus F act ‘FE 
" perpendicular to the tangent; then by the: olga 
angular triangles SAP, FAI, it willbe SA: SP: 


=a given quantity, because 


Therefore the force, as 


SPx FA 
FA: fl=— : 3 hence. it will be SP x FI= 
A 
SPIXPA i square af the less semi-axis, Soe 
SA 


that, if the greater axis be. called 3, and the less 
2d, it will be 


d* xX SA SA 
22 rd SP— oS ae 
WS ete eee Sa 
SA 
But in the bhiSihola it is Sadie ae, a 


And in the parabola it is SP=,/dx SA, putting 


4d for its latus rectum. 


Because TA2 : TO2:: AP? : SP2:: S$SA2—SP2;: 
SP2::.. SA2— i 
SA aSA d* qd? 
ae : SSA.— 
£—SA b—SA es a OA aN yet SA 


SA2 —d? :-d?, it will be ,/ (6SA—SA? —d®) : dz: 
TA: TO; and since TA = SA, it will be TO= 
dSA 
/ (68A—SA2— 22) 
Now let QAO; fig. 8; be any curve, the element 
of the arc being AO, to which AP and Op are 
tangents, also AR the radius of curvature, and.SP, 


Sp perpendiculars to the tangents :, then will AR 
SAxTA 


AO +: PA: RA, ‘ 
and AO :-TA:: S54 :PA; hence ex equo it 
willbe fP: TA or SA::: SA:RA; 


For, by similar triangles, it is fP.: 


SA x SA 
SP 


but /P=SP, therefore it will be Basa 
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Hence if the distance SA be drawn into its 
fluxion, and divided by the fluxion of the perpen- 
dicular, it will give the radius of curvature. By 
which theorem the curvature is easily determined 
in radial curves or spirals. For example, let AQ 
be the nautical spiral; then because the angle SAP 
is given, the ratio of SA to SP will be also given: 
let that ratio be 2 to 6; then will 


| Sz LS SAxSA 

sP= ay Sy and pb = fal and AR =. _. 
a a SP 

aSA 


. Hence it plainly appears, that the evolute 


_ of the nautical spiral, is thesame spiral in another 
position, 


SAxSA SA 
“er it will be ————_—— = 
Because AR =e uF 1 be Spi x AR 
SP iy Ob bin, cbeaemareie a8 
Saray eg kane hance again, from the given r 


lation of SA to SP, the law of the centripetal force 
will be easily found. _ 

Example.—Let VAB, fig. 9, be an ellipsis, whose 
focus is S, the greater axis VB=4, the less axis=2¢, 
and latus rectum=2r. And let VaQ@ be another 

' curve, so related to this, that the angle VSA may 
be always proportional to the angle VSa; and let 
Sz=SA. Then it is required to assign the law of 
the centripetal force tending to 8, by which the 
body may move in the curve VaQ. 

Because the angle VSA is to VSa n a given ra- 
tio, the increments of these angles will be in the 
same ratio, which let be the ratio of #toa: hence 


asA 


/\bSA—SA2—4?)° 


it will be of =~OT. But OT'= 
777 
E . : ndSA 
hence of = ———__—_-__—__-. 
mf (DSA—SA9— a2), 
$A2+SP2 : SP2 : : ta2+ of? : of2 : > SA+ 


And because 


n2d2S A2 n2dSAz 
- m{bSA—SA2—a2) * y2(SSA—SA2—a2) 
Se nrg nd? 
4 


m(ISA—SA2—d)  w(bSA-S— 2 
m?(bSA—SA2—d?) + n%d? : n2d?; 


ndSA : 
WV SAS 4 Ai To find the fluxion of 
Sis, put x for m°(¢SA—SA?—d?) + n%d? ; then will 


Sp = iti ae Sp 7a n3d3SA3 
aft xl % 


: hence x= 2%JSA 


5 & : — oes 
—27°SA.SA, and SP=ndSAx *—nASxx ? = 
andSAx—nddAx 


; by reducing to the same denomi- 


2x2 
nator. And substituting the values of @ and x, 
and reducing to order, it willbe SP = ndSA x 


: 


we bSA— 212d? + 2n%d2 4 OE hal 
—_—— ; ——3 hence it will be ay a 
2x2 SP3.SA 
Son DSA —m2d? + nd? 
Butea se ai ohabliin/ ed E 4 . But the former of these 
n7d2S5A3 


being as the centripetal force, therefore the latter 


is so too: or, because #?2d? in the denominator is a 

given quantity, that force will be as 

abs A— 7d? + n*d? ; : 
SA3 

emitting the given quantity 36, the force is as 


: Or, putting 44r for d?, and 


the fluents give 38Pp-4= 


# 2 en Demme 791% ‘ 
tS Magee tT OO all hee: 
ES A3 SA2 SA3 


actly coincides with what is delivered by New- 
ton, onthe centripetal force of a body moved in 
the same curve, in pr. 44 of the Principia. 
Because the centripetal force tending to the 
point $, by which the body can move in 2 curve, 


—; hence, from the law of the 


is always as 
SP*SA 


‘centripetal force being given, the relation between 


SA and SP may be found; and therefore, by the 
inverse method of tangents, the curve may be ex- 
hibited, which shall be described by a given cen- 
tripetal force. ' . 
For instance, let the force be reciprocally as 
any power m of the distance, that is, 
ieee, eee 
let sae a ,it will be —= 
SP3.SA dil 
Al-m™ 
2 Dees and hence 


BSA 


aa then 


asa” 


m—1.a 
t— 1.3a? 
ISA!” =e 


merator and denominator by SA 
5S Ate h 

bap SAI 

SA™-1 
é 


=SP2; and here multiplying the nu- 


™1, and putting 


d? for #—%a?, it becomes =SP?; there- 


SAm-i 
fore. SP:= I Sami or =dy/ 


e is equal to nothing. 
Thus, if the force be reciprocally as the square 


only,when 


- : ; 5A 
of the distance; it may be either SP = af or 
d ie or d the c wi in the © t 
ere 5 u t $ 
5a! ESA? et 
case, being the parabola whose latus rectum is 
re deg ly. ne 
oe in the second case it is an ellipsis, and in the 
third an hyperbola, ; ‘ ce 
If the force be reciprocally as the cube of the 


oe A , dsA - ‘ 
distance, it may be either SP= sh his comes 

dSA éSA ; wes 
>=, 01 =———— -; in the first case the 
NV b—eSA Wb + SA 


curve being the nautical spiral; in the second 
case the curve is the same as that which Newton 
has constructed by the sector of an hyperbola; 
and the third case the same as he constructed by 
elliptic sectors, in cor. 3, pr. 1, lib. 1, Principia. 
lf the centripetal force be reciprocally as the 
distance, the re!ation between SA and SP cannot 
be defined by any algebraic equation; yet the 
curve may be constructed by the logarithmic line, 
or by the quadrature of the hyperbola; for it is 


then SP=—= é. 


5—log.of $ 
Let now a body move in the curve QAO, fig. 2, 
by means of a centripetal force tending to S$; and 
let the velocity of the body at A be called C; also 
the velocity with which a body, urged by the - 
same force, at the same distance, can move ina 
circle, be called c. It'appears from the first theo- 
rem, that if SA express the centripetal force tend- 
ing to S ; then the centripetal furce tending to R, 
by means of which the body, with the velocity C, 
may describe a circle whose radius is AR, will be 
expressed by SP. But the centripetal forces ef 


Cee aN 
bodies describing circles, are as the squares of the 
velocities applied to the radii of the circles. 

é 7’ . C2 oC 
Therefore it willbe,SP: SA: LrpiigEe 3 
SP.AR:SA®:: C2: c?,andC:c:: /SP.AR: SA. 

If SP coincide with SA, asis the case in the ver- 

tices of the figures, it will be C :.c:: ,/AR: 
SA. Sothatif the curve be a conic section, AR 
the radius of curvature at its vertex, is equal to 
half the latus rectum, or 3L; and therefore the 
velocity of the body in the vertex of the section, 
will be to the velocity of the body describing a cir- 

‘cle at the same distance, in the subduplicate ratio 
of the latus rectum to the double distance. 


hence 


| SA.SA SP.SA.SA 
Since AR—==——- —, then C?: ¢?:: sin adie r 
SP é #4 4k 
SP.SA : she 
SA? :;———-: SA: : SP.SA:.SA.SP. Therefore, 


SP 


from the given relation of SP to SA, the ratio of 

C toc will be given. For example, if -the force 

be reciprocally as the # power of the distance, 
gs Sa bSP3SA 

3 SS SS et = ? 

that is, if Shen can then SP eer 


fares EB PAS: 
therefore C? :c2:: SP.SA: ears ins 23 
a*SAm™ 


@SA™1;5SP3. Whence if we put SP?2= 
d2SAm-t a 1.475 a ° ill b C2 
=o anal Bp it will be C? : 

@?::a@SA™1 : m—rda2Sav! :; 


—_— 


' therefore C:2:: ,/2:/m—1. 


m—1I: 2%; and 


a5 Amel —TigiSAmt 
Hurl GPa <5 then 
—eSAml b—eSA™?} , 
ees m—1.4a%SA™1 x 
Crer::aSAvl;: Z that is, as 


é b—eSAm™1 

L—eSA™! to m—1.34. But the ratio of b— eSA™ ! 
to m— 1.14, is less than the ratio of 5 to m— 1.44, 
or than the ratio cf 2 to m—1; hence C will be 
tO c, in a less ratio than ,/2 to 4/m—t. 

, dn like manner, if there be taken SP = 
d2gAaml 
b+ eSAm-1’ 

4 greater ratio than that of ,/2 to / m—T. 
_  Gorol—Ilf a body move in a parabola, .and the 
centripetal force tend to the focus S; then the. 
_ velocity of the body, will be to the velocity of a 
body describing a circle at the same distance, 
every where as 4/2 to 1: for in that case it is 
(m=2, and m—1=1. But the velocity of a body 
in an ellipsis, is to the velocity of a body moving 
in a circle at the same distance, in a less ratio than 
thatof ,/2 to 1. And the velocity in an hyperbola 
is to the velocity in acircie, ina greater ratio than 
that of ,/2 to 1.—If the body move in the nau- 
tical spiral, its velocity is every where equal to 
_the velocity of a body describing a circle at the 
same distance: for in this case it is m=3, and 
W— 1==2. ’ : 
_. Prosiem.—Supposingthat the centripetal force 
(the absolute quantity of which is known) is re- 
ciprocally as the square of the distance, anda 
body is projected in a given direction, with a 
given velocity ; to find the curve in which the 
body will move, . 
-_ Let the body be projected in the right line AB, 
fig. 10, with the given velocity C. And sizice the 
absolute quantity of the centripetal force is known, 
there will thence be given the velocity with which 


it will be found that C will be toc, in 
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a body can describe a circle at the distance SA, 
by the same force: for it is equal to that acquir- 
ed by a body in falling through 4SA, while urged 
constantly by the same force. . Let that velocity 
bec. Erect AK perpendicular to AB, in which 
SA? 
SP? 
then AR will be the radius of curvature. at A. 
Draw RH perpendicular to, AS, and HK perpen- 
dicular to AR; then drawing SK, it will give the 
position of the axis Make the angle FAK equal 
to the angleSAK. Then if FA be parallel to SK, 
the figure in which the body moves will be a pa- 
rabola. But if it meet the axis SK in F; and_if 
the points S and F fall on the same side of the 
point K, the*figure will be an hyperbola ; but if 
S and F fall on contrary sides, the figure will be 
an ellipsis. Hence, with the foci S, F, and the 
axis == SA ts FA, the section may be described, 
in which the body will move. 

Those who wish to investigate more profound- 
ly the laws of central forces, may consult Varig- 
non in Memoirs of French Academy, 1700, 1701, 
Maclaurin’s Fluxtons, Simpson’s Fluxions, Gre- 
gory’s Mechanics, vol. i. Dawson’s Essay on the 
Inverse Problem of Central Forces in the Man- 
chester Memoirs, or in Leybourn’s Mathematical 
Repository, Nos. 4, and 5, New Series, and War- 
ing’s curious paper on Centripetal Forces, Phil. 
Transac. vol. lxxviil. or New Abridgment, part 63. 

CENTRAL RULE, a rule invented by Mr. 
Thomas Baker (author of the Geometrical 


take AR a fourth proportional to 2, C2, 


~Key), for determining the centre of-a circle 


which shall cut a given parabola, in as many 
points as an equation to be constructed has real 
roots. The central rule is founded on this 
property of the parabola, that ifa line be in- 
scribed in that curve perpendicular to any dia- 
meter, the rectangle of the seginents of such 
line is equal to the rectangle of the intercepted 
part of the diameter and the parameter of the 
axis. The principal use of this rule is in the 
construction of equations, and it has been ap- 
plied successfully as far as biquadratics. 

CENTRALLY. ad. With regard to the 
centre. 

CE/NTRE: s. (centrum, Latin.) ‘The mid- 
dle; that which is equally distant from all ex- 
tremities. Or, it is a point so situated that 
some certain efiects are equal on all sides of it. 

CENTRE OF ATTTRACTION OR GRAVI- 
TATION, is the point ‘to which bodies tend 
by gravity ; or that point to which a revolving 
body is impelled or attracted, by the force of 
gravity. ; 

CENTRE OF A BASTION, a point in the 
middle of the gorge. Or, it is the point where 
the two adjacent curtains produced intersect 
each other. bag ty 

CENTRE OF A CIRCLE, is the pointin the 
circle from which all lines drawn to the cir- > 
cumference are equal. 

CENTRE OF A CONIC SECTION, is the 


- middle point of any diameter, or the point in 


which all the diameters intersect and bisect 
one another. 
CENTRE OF A CURVE OF THE HIGHER 
KIND, is the point where two diameters meet. 
CENTRE OF A DIAL, is that point where 
its gnomon or stile, which is placed parallel to 
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the axis of the earth, intersects the plane of 
the dial; and from thence, in those dials which 
have centres, all the hour-lines are drawn. 

‘CENTRE OF FRICTION, is that point in 
the base of a body on which it revolves, into 
which if the whole surface of the base, and 
_the mass of the body were collected, and made 
to revolve about the centre of the base of the 
‘given body, the angular velocity destroyed by 
‘Its friction would be equal to the angular velo- 
‘city destroyed in the given body by its friction 
in the same time. 

CENTRE OF GRAVITY of any body or sys- 
tem of bodies is that point about which the body 
or system, acted upon only by the force of gra- 
wity, will balance itself in all positions: or it is a 
point which when supported, the body or system 
will be supported, however it may be situated 
in other respects. 

The entre of gravity of a body is not always 

_svithin the body. itself: thus the centre of gravity 
of a ring is not in the substance of the ring, but 
in the axis of its circumscribing cylinder: and 
the centre of gravity of a hollow staff, or of a 
bone, is not in the matter of which it is con- 
stituted, but somewhere in its imaginary axis. 
Every body, however, has a centre of gravity, 
and so has every system of bodies. 

By the definition of the centre of gravity, when 

_ it is supported the body is in equilibrio; and 

from the nature. of equilibrium it can only be 


produced singly by the exercise of a force equal. 


and opposite to the resultant of all the other forces 
acting upon the several particles of the body, 
that is, since in this case the forces are parallel, 
by a force equal to the weight of the body ap- 
- plied at the centre of parallel forces: conse- 
quently the centre of gravity coincides with the 
centre of parallel forces. 

Varying the position of the body will not cause 
any change in the centre of gravity ; since any 
such mutation will be nothing more than chang- 
img the directions of the forces, without their 
ceasing to be parallel; and if the forces do not 
continue the same, in consequence of the body 
being supposed at different distances from the 
earth, still the forces upon all the molecule vary 
proportionally, and their centre remains un- 
changed. 1 

When a heavy body is suspended by any other 
point than its centre of gravity, it will not rest 
unless that centre is in the same vertical line with 
the point of suspension: for in all other positions 
the force which is intended to ensure the equili- 
brium, will not be directly opposite to,the re- 

ultant of the parallel forces of gravity upon the 
several particles of the body, and of course the 
equilibrium will not be'obtained. 

Ifa heavy body be sustained by two or more 
forces, their directions must meet eithér at the 
ecntre of gravity of that body, or in the vertieal 
fine which passes threugh it. 

-) When a bedy stands. upon a plane, if a vertical 
line passing 'through the centre of gravity fall 
withia the base.on which the body stands, it will 
not fall over; but if that vertical line passes 
without the base, the body will fall, unless. it be 
prevented bya prop or a cord. When the ver- 
tical line falls upon the extremity of the base, the 
body may stand, but the equilibrium may be dis- 
turbed by a very trifling force; and the nearer 
this line passes to any edge of the base the more 
éasily the body be thrown over; the nearer it 
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falls to the middle of the base, the more firmly 
the body stands. 

To find the centre of gravity mechanically, it 
is only requisite to dispose the body successively 
in two positions of equilibrium, by the aid of two 
forces in vertical directions, applied in succession 
to two different points of the body ; the point of 
intersection of these two directions will shew the 
centre required. ‘ 

This may be exemplified by particularising a 
few methods. If the body have plane sides, as a 
piece of board, hang it up by any point, then a 
plumb-line suspended from the same point will 
pass through the centre of gravity; therefore 
mark that line upon it: and after suspending the 
body by another point, apply the plummet to 
find another such line, then will their intersec-.~ 
tion shew the centre of gravity. 

Or thus: hang the body by two strings from 
the same point fixed to different parts of the body; 
then a plummet hung from the same tack will 
fali on the centre of gravity. ; 

Another method: Lay the body on the edge of 
a triangular prism, or such like, moving it to and 
fro till the parts on both sides are in equilibrio, 
and mark a line upon it close by the edge of the — 
prism: balance it again in another position, and 
mark the fresh line by the edge of the prism; the 
vertical line passing through the intersection of 
these lines, will likewise pass through the centre 
of gravity. The same'thing may be effected by 
laying the body on a table, till it is just ready to 
fall off, and then marking a line upon it by the 
edge of the table: this done in two positions of 
the body, will in like manner point out the centre 
of gravity. 

When a plane or a line can be so drawn‘as ta 
divide a solid or a plane into two parts equal and 
similar, or so that its molecule shall be disposed 
two by two, in the same manner, with respect to 
such plane or such line, we may call the body 
symmetrical with regard to that plane or axis: 
And in all such bodies, it is obvious that the sunt - 
of the moments of its several molecule with re- 
lation to such plane or axis, will be nothing: for, 
if we take two particles disposed in the same man- 
ner. but on different sides, their moments will be 
equal but with contrary signs; and, consequent- 
ly, their sum will be equal to zero: and the same 
may be shewn of every other pair of molecule, 
similarly situated: whence, as (by hyp-) there 
are none but what are similarly situated, the re- 
sultant of the system will be m such plane, or 
line, and, of consequence, its centre of gravity 
will be there also, The same reasoning may be 
extended to the centre of figure or of magnitude, 
that is, the point with respect to which a whole 
body shall be symmetrical. Hence we conclude that 
the centre of gravity of aright line, or of a pa- 
rallelogram, prism, or cylinder, is in its middle | 
point; as is, also, that ofa circle, or of its cir- 
cumferenee, or of a sphere, or ofa regular poly- 
gon; that the centre of gravity of a triangté is’ 
somewhere in a line drawn from any angle’to the 
middle of the opposite side; that of an ellipse, a 
parabola, a cone, a conoid, a spheroid, &c. 
somewhere imits axis. And the same of all sym- 
metrical figures whatever. “e 

Prov. Vo deduce some general theorems which may: 
i ee in finding the centre of gravity of any proposed 

O2 Ys i ; ’ 

The determination of the centre of gravity, 
being reduced to that of the centre of parallel 
forces, we may here adopt the common theorem: 
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for the moments. From which it will follow, that 
Af p, p', pl, &e. (fig. 11. Pl. 38.) be equal material 
particles, and g the point through which the re- 
sultant R of the gravitating forces upon these 


particles always passes ; and ABCD be a vertical | 


plane, on which perpendiculars from 4, p’ p”, and 
g are let fall, then will the sum of the products 
of the forces upon £, 7’, #”, into their respective 
distances from ABCD, be equal to the product 
of the resultant R into its distance, where the 
force R would be equal to those upon p+ )’+/”. 
The same would likewise obviously hold with re- 
spect to perpendiculars upon the other plane 
AECG: and since the same will also obtain 
with relation to any vertical plane, although the 
position of p, p’, and p” be changed, provided 
they retain their relative situations, it will of 
course obtain when the position of the system is 
so varied that AEB F becomes a vertical plane : 
consequently the equality of the products may be 
affirmed with regard to all the three planes at the 
game time, and if the distancés from the several 
planes be referred to the rectangular co-ordinates 
AX, AY, AZ, we may readily appropriate the 
equations to our present purpose. Denote the 
force of gravity by g, the distances referred to 
AX by d,a/, d', &c. the distances referred to AY, 
by D,.D’, Lb’, &c. and those referred to Z by 
5, ¥, 6”, &c. the distances from the centre of pa- 
allel forces to the same axis being denoted to X, 
Y, and Z: then we shall have 
RX=¢pdtepd’ +g pd" + &e. 

RY=cpD+o9/'D'+gp"D' + &e. 
: _ Re=gpstgp tgp’ o’ + &e. 
But R=gp+ op + gp" + Kc.andM=p+p'+p"+ &e 
whence 


x Pat Pde pd + Ke. 

Gea rT anenet 

_ pD+p'D!+ p'D" + &e. 

{I.). ry Yy tds WGA Loe ee! 
pa s+ p'5 + p'S' + &e. 


M 
Here, if we adopt the language of fluxions, and 
put x, y, and z, for the variable distances from A 
upon AX, AY, and AZ, respectively, we may con- 
vert these equations into the following form, 
which will render them more useful in many inves- 
tigations. 


ore fluent Of « M ah ~ fluent « M 
fluent of M M i 
* fluent of y M fluent. y M 
Gi) waited Ses GLa Ore _ 
fluent of M * 
fluent of = M fluent of = M 
te fluent of M Mt 


As these values together determine only one 
point, we see that a body has but one centre of 
gravity; of which the three equations determine 
the three co-ordinates, and of consequence the 
distances of the centre from three planes respec- 
tively perpendicular to each other. 

These results being entirely independent of g, 
that is, of the force of gravity, some philoso- 


phers have preferred the term centre of inertia to’ 


that. of centre of: gravity: other philosophers 
have, on account of other properties, preferred 
different terms, which will be mentioned as we 
' proceed. : 

_ When it is required to find the centre of gra- 
vity of any line whatever, it is considered as 


composed of a series of material heavy particles 
contiguous to each other, and connected by @ 
law which is expressed by the equation of the 
curve, with respect to any two rectangular co- 
ordinates x and y, In this case the centre of gra-- 
vity will manifestly be in the same plane as the 
proposed line, so that the plane YAX thay con- 
tain the centre of gravity, whence Z=o, and the 
value of y being deduced, from the equation of 
the curve in terms of y, the centre of gravity may 
be determined by these two equations : 


flu. 2» M flu.yM 
M 
If the curve have two legs symmetrical with | 
relation to any axe, then we may reckon the ver- 
tex of that axe the origin of the co-ordinates, 
and y being = 0, we shall only. require X = 
flu. cM 
M 


(ik) .4.K = 


; but in this case, the fluxion of M the 


curve being = Nh Hae yy we have also, 
fli x4 y” 
M 


If the figure is a plane, its centre of gravity 
will bein the same plane, and of course we may 


(IV.)..0. X= 


take Z=o: and because M=y-~, our equations be- 
come, 


flu. xy flu. xy x 
ess I oe 


M 


».« 


(Vi) ceee flys 


flu. 7? 2 flu. a 4 


Eat op Mtg 
flusy x Mi 


Here again, if the plane be symmetrical with: 
respect to the axe, the equation for X will alone 
be wanted. ay 

When the figure is the superficies of a body 
generated by the rotation of any line about an 
axis, then will Y=o, and Z=o: and putting 
n=3 14159, &c.. 2 < y will denote the circumfer- 
ence of the’ generating circle, and 27yM the 
fluxion of the surface, wherefore : . 

CPt is chat ie gee flo yl 

. fluiccwy M flu: 7 M ¢ 

When the figure is a solid of revolution, the 
centre of gravity being upon its axis, we have 
Y=0, Z=o: and.zy? denoting the area of the 


_ circle whose radius is y, and 77? x= Mthefluxion 
of the solid, we readily find, 


Pra yi Seta! hf AA et a 
flu. ay 2x flu. x 2x 

Cor. When X=0, Y=o, Z=0; that is, when 
the centre of gravity is at the origin of the co-or- 
dinates, the equations (I.) will give pd+p'd'+- 
pd’ + &c.=0, ord+d'+d"+ &c.=0: in like man- 
ner, D+ D'+ D"+ &c.=o: and the same will hold 
with respect to any other co-ordinates whose 
origin is the centre of gravity; that is, the sum 
of perpendiculars from all the particles affected 
with contrary signs as they lie on different sides 
of either axis is then equal to zero: and con- 
sequently, if on any plane passing through the 
centre of gravity of a body perpendieulars be let 
fall from each of its molecule, the sum of all the 
perpendicular distances on one side of the plane 
will be equal to the sum of all those on the other 
side. 
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For examples of the use of these theorems, see 
Gregory’s Mechanics, book i. chap. 3. See also, 
Simpson’s Fhixions, Vince’s Fluxions, Hutton's 
Course, vol. ti. &c. 

The centre of gravity of a right line, parallelo- 
gram, prism, and cylinder, is, as before stated, 
in the middle. In a triangle the distance of this 
centre from the vertex is2of the line bisecting 
the opposite side. In a trapezium the centre of 
gravity is found by dividing it into triangles, and 
finding the common centre of gravity of the two. 
In a circular sector, as arch: chord: : 2 radius : 
distance of the centre of gravity from the centre. 
In a parabola this centre is on the axis at 2 of its 
length from the vertex. In the cone and pyramid, 
the distance of the centre of gravity from the 
vertex is 2 of the axis. And the altitude of the 
segment of a sphere, or spheroid, or conoid 
being 2, and athe whole of that axis itseif; then 
the distance of the centre of gravity in each of 
these bodies from the vertex will be as follows, 
. Wiz. 
ee ihe sphere or spheroid, . 
6a—42 
$a in the semisphere or semispheroid, 
2x in the parabolic conoid, 
4farzv 


-—————x 1 


6a + ZX 


the hyperbolic conoid. 


The position, distance, and motion, of the cen- _ 


tre of gravity of any body, is a medium of the 
positions, distdnees, and motions of all the par- 
ticles inthe body. This property of the centre 
of gravity has occasioned it to be called by some 
authors, the centre of postion, by others the centre of 
mean distances. 

Thecommon centre of gravity of two bodies, 
is that point in the right line joining them, which 
divides it in the reciprocal ratio of their mag- 
nitudes. The cominon centre of gravity of three 
or more bodies, is found by considering the first 
and second as a single body, equal to their.sums, 
and placed in theif common centre of gravity, 
determining the centre of gravity of this imagi- 
nary body and the third ; and proceeding in the 
same manner for any greater number of bodies. 
The common centre of gravity of three or more 
bodies will be the same (if found by the above 
tule) by whatever steps it be determined. 

The centre of gravity of a system of bodie 
moving without disturbance, is either at rest, 
or moving uniformly in aright ine. The place 
of the centre of gravity of three or more bodies is 
not affected by any reciprocal action among them. 

Uses of the Centre of Gravity.—This point is of the 
greatest use in mechanics, and many important 
concerns in life, because its place is to be con- 
sidered as the place of the body itself in comput- 
ing mechanical effects; as in the oblique pres- 
sures of bodies, banks of earth, arches of bridges, 
and such like. 

The same centre is even useful in. finding the 
superficial and solid ‘contents of bodies. ‘see 
CENTRO-BARYC, 

CENTRE OF GYRATION, is that point in which 
if the whole.mass be collected, the same angular 
velocity will be generated in the same time, by a 
given force acting at any place, asin the body or 
system itself. ‘This point differs from the centre 
of oscillation, in as much as in this latter case the 
motion of the body is produced by the gravity of 
its own particles, but in the case of the centre of 
gyration the body is put in motion by some other. 
force acting at ene place only. “s . 


If p denote any particle of a body, placed at 
the distance d from the axis of motion ; then is 
SR (the distance from S$ the point of suspension to 


; sum of all the pd? 
R the centre of gyration) =—+~—-~_~——-———- 3 


from whence the point R may be determined in 
budies by means of. fluxions. 

The distance of the centre of gyration from the 
point or axis of motion, is a mean proportional 
between the distances of the centres of gravity and 
oscillation from the same axis.. Hence, when any 
two of these distances is known, the third may, 
readily be determined. oo 

The distance SR of the centre of gyration from 
the axis of rotation in several bodies will be as 
follows : ' 

1. In a right line, or thin cylinder, revolving 
about the end, SR=length x ,/}. , 

2. The plane of a circle, or cylinder, revolving 
about the axis, SR=radius x ,/4. 

3. The periphery of a circle, about the dia- 
meter, SR=radiusx ,/1. ‘ 

4. A wheel with a very thin rim, revolving 
about its axle, SR =radius. , 
, 5. The plane of a circle, about the diameters 
SR= 5 radius. 

6. The surface of a sphere, about the diameter, 
SR=radius x ,/2. . 
7. A globe, about the diameter, SR=rad. x ,/2. 

8, In a cone, about the axis, SR=rad. x 4/25. 

CENTRE OF INERTIA. See CENTRE OF GRA= 
VITY. . 

CENTRE OF MAGNITUDE, is the point which is 
equally distant from the similar external parts of 
a body. . 

CENTRE OF MEAN DISTANCES. 
OF GRAVITY. ae 

Centre: OF MOTION, that point which remains 
at rest, while all the points of a body move about 
it. And this is the same in uniform bodies of the 
same matter throughout, as the centre of gravity. 

CENTRE OF OSCILLATION, is that point in the 
axis of suspension of a vibrating body, in which, 
if all the matter of the system were collected, any 
force applied there would generate the same an- - 
gular velocity in a given time as the same force 


See CentTRrE 


at the centre of gravity, the parts of the system. 


revolving in their respective places. : 

Or, since the force of gravity upon the whole 
body may be considered as a single force (equiva- 
lent to the weight of the body) applied at its 
centre of gravity, the centre of oscillation is that 
point in a vibrating body into which if the whole 
were concentrated and attached to the same axis 
of motion, it would then vibrate in the same 
time the body does in its natural state. 

Let several bodies oscillate about the point S 
(fig. 12. Pl. 38.) as if the mass of each were con= 
centrated into the points A, B, C; referred to the 
same plane perpendicular to the axis of motion; 
merely to facilitate the investigation. The action 
exerted by gravity upon each of them may be 
decomposed into two forces, of which one whose. 
direction passes through the centre of suspension: 
is destroyed by its resistance; the other is per- 
pendicular in direction to the former, and is aloné 
efficacious in moving the body or system. Now. 
gravity tends to impress the same velocity upon 
the points A, B, C, in the vertical direction ;, this. 
velocity we shail denote by g, and by m,n, p, the» 
sines of the angles which the supposed inflexible: 
bars SA, SB, SC, form with the vertical SL. . 
Drawing AM, BN, CP, parallgl to AL and each 


« 
A 


equalto g, they will represent the accelerating 
forces of the points A, B, C, or the spaces which 
they would describe in the first unit of time if 
they were left tothemselves. But because of the 
obliquity of these forces upon SA, SB, SC, if the 
rectangles am, bx, cp, be constructed, the spaces 
run over will be only Aa, Bé, Cc; and as the an- 
gles AMa, BNé, CP, have for their sines m, 2, ~, 
we shall have Aa=gm, Bh=gn, Cc=gp. Hence it 
follows, that the bodies A, B,C, taken separately, 
move with diferent velocities. But if we suppose 


them connected together. in an invariable man-) 


ner, so that they all perform their vibrations in 
the same time, the velocity of some will be aug- 
mented while that of others will be diminished ; 
and as the aggregate of the forces which solicit 
the system is always the same, it is necessary that 
the sum of the motions lost should be equal to 
that of the motions gained; or that the sum of 
the motions lost should be equal to zero, consider- 
ing the former as positive, the latter as negative. 
Let us represent by A, B, C, the masses of the 
three bodies, by @, 4, c, their distances from the 
point of suspension, and by «, §, y, the initial ve- 
locities which they lose; the quantities of mo- 
tion lost will be Aw, BS, Cy, which must be in 
equilibrio, therefore the sum of their moments 
taken with regard to the point S.is nothing; and. 
-as these respective distances from that point are 
a, 4, c, we shall have 
Aaa + BbB + Cey=o. f 
Let f be the velocity which the point A. sub- 
jected to the laws of the system would receive in 
the first unit of time; as all the points describe 
similar arcs, their initial velocities are propor- 
tional to the distances from the centre of suspen- 


3 b 
sion; therefore that of B will be ad and that of 
a 


C will be a Now the velocity lost by each 
a 

body is equal to the velocity which it would have 
had minus that which it really has; therefore 


b 
a=ga—f, pag, y= 2: whence, by 
; substituting these values in the preceding equa- 
tion, we have 


é : 
, Aa (gm—f)+ Bo (n—“/) +. (gp =) ==1Os 


Multiplying by a to clear this equation of frac- 
tions, and finding the value of f, we have 
&(Aa?m + Baba + Cacp) 
Aa?+Be2+C2  ~ 
From the points A, B,C, let fall the perpen- 
diculars Al, BK, CL, upon SL, and from the cen- 
tre of gravity, H, of the system demit HG per- 
_pendicular to the same line. The sum of the mo- 
ments of the weights A, B, C, referred to the 
point S, is equal to the moment of their resultant 
which passes through the point H; therefore 
A.AI+B.BK + C.CL=(A+5B+C) HG. 
Thetriangles SAI, SBK, SCL, SHG, give, put- 
ting SH=4, and thesine of the angle HSG equal 
Sirs, : 
Al=AS sin. ASl=am, BK =BS sin. B3K=dn, 
pte CS isin. CsL=<¢p, HG=SG sin. GSH =Ar. 
Substituting, therefore, instead of these lines 
their values in the preceding equation, we have - 
Aam+ Bla+ Cop=(A+B+C) hr; . 
~ whence there results . 
_ g2(A+B+C) br 
Aa? + Bi + Cc?” 
Lo ascertain the actual position of the peiat 
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whose invariable connection with the system does 
not change its velocity, let x be its distance from 
the centre of suspension, and S'the sine of the 
angle which the inflexible red that. retains it to 
that point makes with the vertical: its accelerat- 
ing force when it moves singly is gs 5 in the con- 
trary case it is proportional to its distance from 
the point S, and of consequence is equal to 


x owe Be 
—f: but these two forces, or the initial velocities 
a 


a 
they produce, must be equal; therefore — = gs, 
a 


or, putting the preceding value of / for it, there 
arises 
(A+B+C) ghrx 
Aa? + Bo? + Cc? 
from which we find 
s Aa?+Bi2+Ce2 
wei gee dB) Be 5 
That the point sought may be the centre of os- 
cillation, it is not merely necessary that these two 
velocities be equal tn the first instant, they must 
continue so in every instant of the descent: there- 
fore x remaining the same, this equation should 
have place whatever be the position of the point 
sought, and that of the centre of gravity, rela- 
tively to the vertical, that is to say, whatever be’ 


Se 


He ha AC wt 
s and r, the ratio — is therefore constant ; and 
5s 


consequently we have at the same time r=0, s=03 
which shews that the centre of oscillation, the 
centre of gravity, and the point of suspension 
are im one and the same right line. Hence it re- 
sults that s=r, and that 

Aa® + BL? + Cc? 

[A+ B+C)4 

The same kind of reasoning applies exactly, 

however many the number of particles may be: 
therefore, to find the centre of oscillation of a 
system of particles or of bodies, we must multiply. 
the weight of each of them by the square of its — 
distance from the point of suspension, and divide 
the sum of these products by the weights multi- 
plied by the ¢istance of the centre of gravity 
from the centre of suspension: this quotient ex- 
presses the distance of the centre of oscillation 
from the point of suspension measured on. the 
continuation of the line joining the centre of 
gravity and that point. 
* Ifa body be turned about its centre of gravity 
in a direction perpendicular to the axis of motion, 
the place of the centre of motion will remain un- 
altered. 

If the centre of oscillation be made the point 
of suspension, the point of suspension will become 
the centre of oscillation. 

The centres of oscillation for various figures, 
vibrating flatways, are as expressed below, viz. 


Nature of the Figure. When suspended by Vertex. 


Isosceles triangle 
Common parabola 


“_—— 


_Aofits alitude | 
£ of its alutude 
QZn+i 


Any parabola X its altitude. 


- 3m+T 
As to figures moved laterally or sideways, or: 
edgeways, that is about an axis perpendicular to- 
the plane of the figure, the finding the centre of 
oscillation is difficult ; because ail the parts of the 
weight in the same horizontal plane, on account: 
of their unequal distances from the point of sus- 
pension, do not move with the same velocity; as’. 
is shewn by Huygens, in his Horol. Oscil. He 
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found, in this case, the distance of the centre of 
oscitlation below the axis, viz. 
In a circle, -~ ofthe diameter: 
In a rectangle, susp. 
by one angle, - 2 of the diagonal: 
In a parabola susp. ; 
by its vertex -  $axis+4 parame 
The same susp. by 
mid. of base, - 4axis+} param. 
; , are X radius 
In a sector of a circle : 


4¢chord ~ 
radius base * 
In a cone = 4 axis+ gee es 2 
5 axis 
a 272 ¢ : , 
In a sphere - g + —, where ris the 


Se 
radius, and g=a+,rthe rad. added to the length 
ef the threads. 

See also Simpson’s Fluxions, art. 183, &c. Gre- 
gory’s Mechanics, book ii. ch. 4. , 

Stone, in his. Fluxions, and Emerson, in his 
Mechanics, make the centre of oscillation of a. 
cone to be at 4 of its axis from the. vertex, pro- 
ceeding upon the erroneous supposition that every 
particle in the cone’s base moves with equal ve- 
locity: but it appears from what is done in the 
Gentleman’s Diary for 1805, p. 34. that the centre 
of oscillation cannot fall within the cone.at all 
unless the altitude be greater than the semidiame- 
ter of the cone’s base; and when the altitude and 
semibase are eqnal, the centre of the base is the 
centre of oscillation, but when the semidiameter 
of the base exceeds the altitude it always falls be- 
low the base. The same conclusions may also be 
readily deduced from the above expression for the 
centre of oscillation of a cone. 

To find the Centre of Oscillation Mechanically or Ex- 
perimentally. Make the body oscillate about its 
point of suspensicn; and hang up also’ a simple 
pendulum of such a leneth that it may vibrate or 
just keep time with the other body: then the 
length of the simple pendulum is equal to the dis- 
tance of thecentre of oscillation of the body be- 
low the point of suspension. 

Or it will be still better found thus: suspend 
the body very freely by the given point, and 
make it vibrate in small arcs, counting the vibra- 
tions it makes in any portion of time, as a minute,. 
by a good stop watch; and let that number of 
oscillations made in a minute be called #: then 
shall the distance of the centre of oscillation 


850, : 
be OS= a inches. For, the length of the 


in 

pendulum vibrating seconds, or 60 times in a 
minute, being 39; inches, and the lengths of pen- 
dulums being reciprocally as the square of the 
number of vibrations made in the same time there- 

140850 
: 393:-—-——— 
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dulum which vibrates z times in a minute, or the 
distance of the centre of oscillation below the axis 
of motion. 

CENTRE OF PERCUSSION Of a -body revolving 
about an axis, is that point at which rf it struck 
an immoveable obstacle, all its motion would be 
cestroyed, er it would incline neither way. Or, 
itis the point. where we may. suppose the whole 
rotatory momentum of the body accumulated. 
Every particle of a body turning on an axis being 
moving in-a particular direction with a velocity 
proportional to its distance from the axis of rota- 


fore 2? : 602: the length of the pen- 


tion, if the body were stopped in any point, each. 


particle tending, ©.continue its .motion would 
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endeavour to drag the rest along with it. But 
whatever point we call the centre of percussion 
should have this property, that when it is stopped 
by a sufficient force, the whole motion and ten- 
dency to motion of every kind should be destroy- 
ed; so that, if at that instant the supports of the 
axis were annihilated, the body would remain in 
absolute rest. 

ff a pendulum vibrating with a given angular. 
velocity strike an obstacle, the effect of the im- 
pact will be the greatest when it As made at the 
centre of percussion. For, in this case, the ob- 
stacle receives the whole revolving motion of the 
pendulum; whereas, if the blow be struck in any 
other point, a part of the pendulum’s motion will 
be employed in endeavouring to continue its ro- 
tation. : . 

The distance of the centre of percussion from 
the axis of motion is equal to the distance of the 
centre of oscillation from the same; that is, when 
the centre of percussion is required in a plane 
passing through the axis of motion and ceritre of 
gravity; and im all such cases the centre of per- 
cussion will be found in a line passing through 
the centre of oscillation parallel to the axis of 
motion: but itis only in a few regular bodies, in: 
which the sums of the momenta on the right and 
on the left are equal, that the centres of percus- 
sion and oscillation ceincide, . 

If the centre of percussion of a regular shaped 
body be required im any plane passing through the 
axis of motion; erect from the centre of oscillation 
a perpendicular to the plane in which both the. 
axis of motion and centre of oscillation are found; 
and this perpendicular will pierce the required 
plane in the centre of percussion. So that a body’ 
has various centres of percussion, according to 
the plane passing through the axis of motion, in 
which the impact is made; anda right line is the . 
locus of these varying centres. bs 

When all the parts of the striking body, in- 
stead of oscillating about a centre of suspension, 
are moving with the same velocity and in parallel 
directions, the centre of. percussion coincides 
with the centre of gravity. ; 

Centre (Phonic), in acoustics, is the place® 
where a speaker should be situated, in articulat-« 
ing echoes that repeat many syllables. 

CrenTRE (Phonocamptic), is the place or the 
obstacle that reflects the sonorous rays. 

CeNTRE OF POSITION. See CENTRE OF GRA= 
VITY. 

CENTRE OF PRESSURE, Of a fluid against a 
plane, is that point to which if a force equal to 
the whole pressure were applied, but in a con- 
trary direction, it would keep the surface at rest. 
The centre of préssure upgn a plare parallel to 
the horizon, or upon any plane where the pres- 
sure is uniform, 1s the same as the centre of gra- 
vity of that plane. And it is commonly said, that’ 
the centre of pressure is the same with the centré’ 
of percussion, supposing the axis of motion to 
be at the intersection of the plane which sustains 
the pressure, with the surface of the fluid: but 
the demonstration usually given does not prové 
that the centres of pressure and percussion coin- 
cide, but only-that these points are at the samé 
distance from the axis of motion. |“ If a line be 
drawn from the centre of a plane, perpendicular= 
ly to the intersection of the plane produced, and 
the surface of the fluid, then (considering this in- 
tersection as the axis of motion) the centre of 
percussion is somewhere sityated in that line, but 
it does not necessarily follow that the centre of 
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 presstire is in the same line; for the préssure of 
the fluid may cause the body to revolve round 
this line. In particular cases, however, these 
centres do coincide. Monthly Rev. xxv. N.S. 
CENTRE OF SPONTANEOUS ROTATION, is that 
point which remains at rest the instant a body is 
struck, or about which the body begins to re- 
volve. This.term was first employed by John 
’ Bernoulli, to distinguish the centre from the een- 
_tre of forced rotation, or that about which a 
body is compelled to revolve, the point of sus- 
pension of a pendulum, for example. 

To Ce’NTRE. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To place on a centre; to fix as.on a centre 
(Milton). 2. To collect toa point (Prior). 

To Ck/NTRE. v. n. 1. To rest on; to re- 

- pose on (Atterbury). 2.°To be placed in the 
midst or centre (Mil.) 3. 'To be collected to 
apoint(Dryden). | 

CE’NTRICK. a. (from cenfre.) Placed in 
the centre (Donne). FO 

CENTRIFUGAL. a. (from centrum and 
Jugio.) Having the quality acquired by bodies 
‘in motion, of receding from the centre 
(Cheyne). 

CENTRIFUGAL FORCE, is that whereby a 
body revolving round a centre, endeavours. to 
recede from it. 

It is one of the established laws of, nature,’ 
that all motion is of itself rectilinear ; and that 
the moving body never recedes from its * first: 
right line, till some new impulse be superadded 
ina different direction: after that new im- 

ulse, the motion becomes compounded, ‘but 
~it continues still rectilinear, though the direc- 
tion of the line be altered. To move in a 
curve, it must. receive a new impulse, and that 
in a different direction every moment ; a curve 
not being reducible to right lines, unless infi- 
nitely small ones. 
drawn towards a centre be projected in a line 
that does not go through that centre, it will 
describe a curve; in each point whereof it will 


endeavour to recede from the curve, and pro- 


ceed in the tangent AD; and, if nothing hin- 


dered, it would actually proceed ; so asin the. 


same time wherein it describes the arch AE, 
‘it would recede the length of the line DE, per- 
ndicular to AD, by its centrifugal force. 
1. 38. fig. 1. . 


CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE, a curious ma-' 


chine invented by a Mr. Erskine, for. raising 
water by meaus of a centrifugal force, com- 
bined with the pressure of the atmosphere. 
This machine consists of a large tube of cop- 
per, &c. in the form ofa cross, placed perpen- 
dicalarly in the water, and resting at the> bot- 
tom on a pivot. 
is an horizontal cog-wheel, which touches the 
_ cogs of another in a vertical position; so that 
by the aid of a double winch, the whole ma- 
chine is moved round with very great velocity. 
Near the bottom of the perpendicular part of 
the tube is a valve opening upwards ; and near 
the two extremities, but on the contrary sides 
of the arms, or cross-part of the tube, are two 
other valves opening outwards. These two 
valves are kept shut, by means of springs, till 
the machine is put in motion; when the cen- 
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If then a body continually: 


At the upper part of the tube. 
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trifugal velocity of the water forces then: open, 
and discharges itself into a cistern or reservoir 
placed there for that purpose. On the upper 
part of the arm are two holes, which are closed 
by pieces that screw into the metal of the tube. 
Before the machine can work, these holes must 
be opened, and water poured in through them, 
till the whole tube be full: by these means all 
the air will be forced ouit of the machine, and 
the water supported in the tube by means of 
the valve at the bottoni. The tube being thus 
filled with water, and the holes closed by their 
screw-caps, it is turned round by the winch ; 
when the water in the arms of the tube ac- 
quires a centrifugal force, opens the valves near 
the extremities of the arms, and flies out with 
a velocity nearly equal to that of the extremities 
of the said arms. ‘The theory of this machine. 
lias been exhibited in Leybourn’s Mathemati- 
cal Repository, and in Gregory’s Mechanics, 
book v. ch. 4. 

CENTRINA. SeeSquatus CENTRINA. 

~ CENTRIPETAL. a. (from cenfrum and 
peto.) Having a tendency to the centre( Cheyne). 

CENTRIPETAL FORCE, that force by 
which a body is evety where impelled, or any 
how tends towards some point as a centre; such, 
is gravity, or that force whereby bodies tend 
towards the centre of the earth; magnetical 
attraction, whereby the loadstone draws iron ;: 
and that force, whatever it be, whereby the 
planets are continually drawn back from right- 
lined motions, and made to move in curves. 
See CENTRAL FORCES. : 

CENTRISCUS. In zoology,.a genus of 
the class pisces, order branchiostega. . Head 
lengthened into a very narrow snout; mouth 
without teeth; lower jaw longer, aperture 
of the gills broad, flat; body compressed ;_ 
belly carinate ; ventrical fins united. 

Three species. Sée Nat. Hist. Pl. LITI. 

1. C. scutatus. Back covered with a smooth 
bony shell, of a golden hue, the plates closely 
united ; the hind part armed with a long, 
spear-like point; head oblong; snout tubu- 
lar, bent up; eyes with a nictitant men- 
brane, and near the nostrils which are double ; 
gill-cover smooth, pellucid, horny, the aperture 
lateral and large. Inhabits the Indian seas: 
from six to eight inches long; feeds on mud, 
and small aquatic animals; body thin, pellucid 
near the back; above brownish ; the sides yel-’ 
low mixed with silver; beneath reddish and 
marked with transverse white lines. 

- 2, C. scolopax. Body scaly, rough ; tail 
straight, extended. Inhabits the Mediterra-° 
nean sea; aspanlong. Body pale-red, broad, 
rough, with hard, pointed, closely-imbricate 
scales: flesh eatable. . 

3. ©. valitasias. Body oblong, lanceolate, 
rough, with small recumbent bristles at the: 
nostrils. Inhabits Amboina; two inches 
long; body silvery; above “yellowish-grey ; 
triangularly carinate before the ventral fins. 

CENTRO-BARYC METHOD, (from 
avg and faeus, heavy), in mechanics, is a me- 
thod of measuring or determining the quantity. 
of a surface, or a solid, by considering it as 


a 
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formed by motion, and multiplying it into the 
way of its centre of gravity. ‘he doctrine 1s 
aa in the following theorem, with its 
corollaries. : 

Every figure, whether superficial or solid, 
generated by the motion of a line or figure, is 
equal to the factum of the generating magni- 
tude into the way of its centre of gravity, or 
the line which its centre of gravity describes. 

This may be demonstrated very concisely by 
means of the two values of Y given in formula 
TIl. and V. CENTRE OF GRAVITY. An- 
nexing the co-efficient 2 m= 3°141593 X 2, to 
both numerator and denominator will not 
change the value of the fractions; they may, 
therefore, be expressed thus : 


F ya/enye 
2q¢M 
equations expresses the 
of the centre of gravity 
transformation gives us 


29aM 

The first of these 
distance from the axe 
of any line: a simple 
‘2e7YM — 
cumference of which Y is the radius, and is 
that which is decribed by the centre of gravity 
of M if that curve be made to turn about the 
same line as an axis: moreover 


f2 mY M is 
the expression for the area of the surface which 
is generated by the arc M during this rotation. 


Consequently, the surface generated by the 


rotation of any given eurve about an axis is. 


-equal to the product of the generating arc into 
the circumference described by its centre of 
gravity. 

From the second of these formula we have 
227YM ro ey? a; where if we suppose a 
revolution upon the same axis AX, the area of 
which the algebraic expression is M ory 2, 
generates a solid denoted by Ak 2 « y? w, and the 


centre of gravity will describe the circumfe- 
rence 2 Y. Therefore the solid generated by 
the rotation of any plane figure about an axis, 
has for its capacity the product of the generating 
area into the circumference described by its 
centre of gravity. 

If instead of 2 x we introduced any fraction, 


4 c 4 
_ 7 into the numerators and denominators of 


the same formulz, it would thence be equally 
obvious that the same property was applicable 
to the curve surfaces or the capacities of figures 
generated by a partial revolution about a fixed 
axis. And if many curves comprised in the 
same plane generate at once as many surfaces 
and solids, we may apply the same proposition, 
ky taking the common centre of gravity of the 
system. 

For example, it was found above at art. Cen- 
TRE OF GRAVITY, that ina semicircle, the 
distance of the centre of gravity from the cen- 


; 4 . 4ar 
tre of the circle, is Bp? and, therefore, the. 


path of that centre, or circumference described : 
hy it whilst the semicirele revolves about its ° 


a 


fe my M, where 2%Y is the cir-. 


from its many knots or joints.) 
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diameter, is §r; also the area of the semicircle 
is $pr2; hence the product of the two is 4pr3, 
which, it is well known, is equal to the soli- 
dity of the sphere generated by the revolution 
of the semicircle. . 

And hence, also, is obtained another method 
of finding mathematically the centre of gravity 
of a line or plane, from the contents of the 
superficies or solid generated by it. For if the 
generated superficies or solid be divided by the 
generating line or plane, the quotient will be 
the circumference described by the centre of 
gravity; and consequently this divided by 2p 
gives the radius, or distance of that centre from 
the axis of rotation. So, in the semicircle, 
whose area is $pr?, and the content of the 
sphere generated by it #pr3; here the latter 
divided by the former is 2r, and this divided by 


Ar 
a for the distance of the centre of 


gravity from the axis, or from the centre of the 
semicircle. For more examples, see Gregory’s 
Mechanics, Hutton’s Mensuration, and Wal- 
lis’s Treatise de Calculo Centri Gravitatis. 
This elegant theorem was first noticed by 
Pappus in the preface to the 7th book of his 
Collections; but the Jesuit Guldinus was the 
first who set it in a proper point of view. 
Since \his time it has been used by many in 
measuring the surfaces and capacities of solids 
of rotation ; and it may often be employed with. 
facility when the integral calculus would be 
difficult. Indeed, as Mr. Leibnitz remarked, 
the method will hold, though the axis or cen- 
tre be continually changed during the genera- 
tive motion. . : 
CENTROGASTER. In zoology, a genus 
of the class pisces, order thoracica. Head com- 
pressed, smooth ; gill-membrane mostly seven~ 
rayed ; body depressed smooth ; fins spinous : 
ventral connected by a membrane, with four: 
sharp spines and six soft rays. Four species. 
Inhabitants of the Red Sea, or the coasts of. 
Japan: generally about five inches long, with: 
silvery body and small scales. 
CENTRUM. See Centre. | 
CeNTRUM OVALE. In anatomy. Wher 
the two hemispheres of the brain are removed. 
on a line with the level of the corpus callosum, 


2p gives 


the internal medullary part presents a somewhat» 


oval centre; hence it is called centrum ovale. 
Vieussens supposed all the medullary fibres met _ 
at this place. . . iby 
CENTRUM TENDINOSUM. ‘The tendinous 
centre of the diaphragm is so called. See 


/ DIAPHRAGM. 


CENTRY: See CENTINEL. 

CENTUMNODIA, (centumnodia, from: 
centum, a hundred, and nodus, a knot; so called 
Common : 
knot-grass. This plant, polygonum aviculare 
floribus octandris trigynis axillaribus, foliis lan-°. 
ceolatis, caule procumbente herbaceo, of Lin- 
néus, is never used in this country ; it issaid td» 
be useful in stopping hemorrhages, diarrhceas,: 
&e. but little credit is to be given to what is 
said of it. See PokyGonum.. Py 3] 


| 
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CENTUMVIRI, in Roman antiquity, 
judges appointed to decide common causes 
among the people. They were chosen three 
out of each tribe; and though five more than 
an hundred, were ai bbebtHetace called centum- 
viri, from the round number, centum, an hun- 
dred. 

CENTUNCULUS. Chaff-weed. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class tetrandria, order mo- 
nogynia. Calyx four-cleft; corol four-cleft, 
inferior, tubular, with a spreading border ; 
stamens short, naked ; capsule one-celled, open- 
ing. transversely, many-seeded. One species 
only ; found wild on the watery heaths of this 
country. ' 

CENTUPLE. a. (centupler, Latin.) <A 
hundred-fold. 

To CENTU’PLICATE. v. a. (centum and 
plico, Latin.) ‘To make a hundred-fold. 
- To CENTU/RIATE. v. ‘a. Ccenturio, La- 
tin.) ‘lo divide into hundreds. 

CENTURIA‘TOR. s. (from century.) A 
name given to historians, who distinguish times 
by centuries (dyliffe). - 

CENTURION, among the Romans, an 
officer in the infantry, who commanded a cen- 
tury, or an hundred men. 
proper notion of the centurions, it must be re- 
membered, that every one of the thirty mani- 
puli in a legion was divided into two anes: or 
ranks; and consequently the three bodies of 
the hastati, principes, and triarii, into 20 orders 
a-piece, as into 10 manipuli. Now, every 
manipulus was allowed two centurions, or 


: captains, one to each order or century : and, to 
determine the point of priority between them, 


they were created at two different elections. 
The 30 who were made first always took the 


precedency of their fellows; and therefore 


commanded the right-hand orders, as the others 
did the left. The triarii, or pilanz, so called 


_ from their weapon the pilum, being esteemed 


the most honourable, had their centurions 
elected first, next to them the principes, and 
afterwards the hastati; whence they were called 
primus et secundus pilus, primus et secundus 
princeps, primus et secundus hastatus; and 
so on. 

CENTURY, any thing divided or ranged 
into a hundred parts: as 100 men, 100 inven- 
tions, 100 years. | 

The time from the Christian era is reck- 
oned by centuries, as the first century, the 
second century, &c. It has been much dis- 
puted whether the nineteenth century began 
onthe 1st of January 1800, or. on the Ist of 


Januaty 1801: we are decidedly of opinion 


that it began with the year 1801; but we do 
not think thie point of sufficient consequence or 
difficulty, to justify our entering into a la- 
boured defence of that opinion. 
CEORLES, the name of one of the classes 
or orders into which the people were distin- 
guished among the Anglo-Saxons. The ce- 
orles, who were persons completely free, and 
descended froma long tace of freemen, con- 
stituted a middle class between the labourers 
and mechanics (who were generally slaves, or 


In order to have a> 
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descended from slaves) on the one hand, and 
the nobility on the other, They might go 
where they pleased, and pursue any way of life 
that was most agreeable to their humour ; but 
so many of them applied to agriculture, and 
farming the lands of the nobility, that a ceorl 
was the most common name for a husbandman 
or farmer in those times. 

CEAS, CEA, or Cra, in ancient geography, | 
now Zia, one of the Cyclades, an island of the 
/figean Sea, lying opposite to the promontory 
of Achaia called Sunium, and about 50 miles 
in compass. } 

CEPA, (cepa, from hoc, a woolcard ;. from 
the likeness of its roots according to Minshew, 
but the derivation seems fanciful.) The onion. 
This bulbeus root belongs to the allium cepa; 
scapo nudo inferne ventricosa longiore, foliis 
teretibus, of Linnéus. Onions are acrid and 
stimulating, and.possess yery little nutriment. 
With bilious constitutions they generally pro- 
duce flatulency, thirst, headach, and febrile 
symptoms; but where the temperament is 
phlegmatic they are of infinite service, by sti-+ 
mulating the habit and promoting the natural 
secretions, particularly expectoration and urine. 
They are recommended’ in scorbutic cases, as 
possessing anti-scorbutic properties. Exter- 
nally, onions are employed in suppurating poul- 
tices ; and suppression of urine in children is 
said to be relieved by applying them, roasted, 
to the pubes. See ALLIUM. 

CEPHAELIS. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Flowers | 
in heads involucred ; corol tubular; stigma two- 
parted; berry two-seeded; receptacle chaffy. 
Twelve species: all but c. violacea, which is 
indigenous to India, natives of the West Indies 
or South America. 

CEPHAL/ZA, (xedarara, from XEPUAN, the 
head). ‘The flesh of the head that covers the. _ 
scull. Also CEPHALALGIA, which see. 

‘CEPH ALALGIA, (nepareryter, from KEDEAN» 
the head, and wryos, pain). Pain in the head. 
Head-ach. © 4 

CEPHALICS, (cephalica, medicamenta, 
xedorine, ftom xepxan, the head). Remedies that 
relieve disorders in the head. 

CEPHALIC VEIN. Vena cephalica. (So 
called, because the head was supposed to be re- 
lieved by opening it.) The anterior vein of the 
arm that receives the cephalic of the thumb, - 

CEPHALITIS, (cephalitis, from xarn, 
the head, and iene, from s220, to propel forcibly, 
to irritate or inflame). Inflammation of the 
head. See PHRENITIS. 

CEPHALANTHUS. Button-weed. In 
botany, a genus of the class tetrandria, order 
‘monogynia. Without common calyx ; proper 
calyx superior, funnel-form ; receptacle globu- 
lar, hairy; capsule four-celled, not opening; 
seeds solitary. One species. only: a North 
American shrub; with opposite branches; 
leaves oppowte: and in threes; flowers in loose, 
terminal spikes or round heads. ) . 

CEPHALAPHORA. In botany, a genus 

“of the class syngenesia, order polygamia equalis. 
Receptacle naked, hemispheric: seeds crown- 


De 


Gk 8: 
ed with many-leaved chaff: calyx many-leaved, 
reflected. One species only, a native of Chili. 
CEPHALOID, (xepuroidng, from HEPUAN, the 
head, and «des, like). In botany. Head-shaped, 
head-like; capitated, as the poppy. 
CEPHALONIA. See CeraLonia. 
~ CEPHALO-PHARYNGEUS. See Con- 
STRICTOR PHARYNGIS SUPERIOR. 
CEPHALUS, in fabulous history, son. of 
Deioneus, king of Thessaly, by oe: 
daughter of Xuthus, married Procris, daughter 
of Erecitheus, king of Athens, and as some 
assert of Mercury and Herse. Aurora fell in 
‘love with him, and carried him away; but he 
refused to listen to her addresses, and was im- 
patient to return to Procris, ‘The goddess sent 
eae back; and to try the fidelity of his wife, 
she made him put on a diflerent form, and he 
arrived at the house of Procris in the habit of 
a merchant. Procris was deaf to every offer; 
till she suffered herself to be seduced by the 
gold of this stranger, who discovered himself 
the very moment that Procris had yielded up 
her virtue. This circumstance so shamed 
Procris, that she fled, and devoted herself to 
hunting. After this, Procris returned in dis- 
euise to Cephalus, who was willing to disgrace 
himself by somie unnatural concessions to ob- 
tain a dog and the dart Procris had obtained of 
Diana. Procris discovered herself at the mio- 
ment that Cephalus shewed himself faithless, 
and a reconciliation was easily made between 
them. They loved one another with. more 
tenderness than beforé, and Cephalus received 
from his wife the presents of Diana. As he 
was particularly fond of hunting, he every 
‘morning repaired to the woods, and after much 
fatigue, laid himself down in the cool shade, 
and earnestly called for Aura, or the refreshing 
breeze. This ambiguous word was mistaken 
for a mistress; and some informer reported to 
the jealous Procris, that Cephalus daily paid a 
visit toa mistress, whose name was Aura. Pro- 
éris believed the information, and secretly fol- 


Jowed her husband into the woods. According . 


to custom, Cephalus retired to the cool, and 
called after Aura. At the name of Aura, Pro- 
cris eagerly lifted up her head to sce her ex- 
pected rival; her motion occasioned a rustling 
among the leaves of the bush that concealed her, 
Cephalus listened, and thinking it to bea wild 
beast, he let fly his unerring dart. Procris was 
struck to the heart, and instantly expired inthe 
arms of her husband, confessing that ill-eground- 
ed jealousy was the cause of her death. (Ovid. 
Hygin.)—A Corinthian lawyer, who assisted 
- Timoleon in regulating the republic of Syracuse 
CEPHEUS, in fabulous history, a king of 
. aye i oS 
Ethiopia, father of Andromeda, by Cassiope. 
He was one of the Argonauts, and’ was chang- 
ed into a constellation after his death. (Ovid. 
Met.) : veers 
CEPHEUS, in astronomy, ah old northern 
constellation. It is now reckoned -to contain 
0.0. 3.7. 10. 20., in all 40 stars of the first six 
magnitudes. | 
CEPHISUS:and Cepnissus, a celebrated 
tiver of Greece, that rises at Lilea. in Phocis, 


pisces, order thoracica. 
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and after-passing at the north of Delphi and 
mount ae enters Boeotia, where it 
flows into the lake Copais. The Graces were’ 
particularly fond of this river, whence they are 
called the goddesses of the Cephisus. -There 
was a river of the same name in Attica, and. 
another in Argolisi. (Sérab.) 
CEPION, in ancient music, the name of a 
particular. air, designed to be played on the 
cithara. ' 
CEPOLA. In zoology, a genus of the class 
Head roundish, com- 
pressed ; teeth curved, in a single row; gill~ 
membrane with six rays; body uniform, naked ; 
thé belly hardly as long as the head. Three 
species: inhabitants of the Mediterranean or 
Adriatic; generally found on marshy shores; 
between four or five feet long; feed on crabs 
and testaceous animals ; flesh hardly eatable. . 
_ CERA, (eera, wax). Wax. Bees-wax. 
A solid concrete substance, collected from vege- 
tables by bees; and extracted from their eombs 
after the honey is got out, by heating and press; 
ing them. With rectified spirit it forms, by 
the assistance of heat, a gelatinous liquid. It 
is perfectly insoluble in watery liquors. When 
melted, it assumes the appearance of oil, and 


in this state is easily combined with oils and 
liquid fats. 
totally away. 


It is very inflammable, and burns 
In the state in which it is ob- ' 
tained from the combs, it is called yellow wax, 
cera flava, and this, when new, 1s of a lively 
yellow colour, somewhat tough, yet easy to ~ 
break: by age it loses its fine colour, and be- 
comes harder and more brittle... Yellow wax,. 
after being reduced into thin cakes, and bleach- 
ed by a long exposure to the sun and open air, 
is again melted, and formed into round cakes, 


called virgin’s wax, or white wax, cera alla. 


The chief medical use of wax is in plasters, 


unguents, and other like external applications, 


partly for giving the requisite consistence to 


other ingredients, and partly on account of its 


own emollient quality. See Wax. 

CERAM, an island in the Indian ocean, 
one of the Moluccas, to the W. of New 
Guinea. It is 140 miles long and 40 broad. 
The Dutch havea fortress here. ‘Lat. 3.0S. 
Lon. from 126 te 129 E. 4 . 

CERAMBYX. In zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas se- 
taceous; feelers four; thorax spinous or gib- 


_bous ; shells linear. This isa very beautiful and 


finely variegated family; the larvas resemble 
soft, oblong, slender worms, with a scaly head 
and six hard legs on the fore-part. They bore 


through the interior of trees, pulverising the 


wood ; and are transformed into perfeet insects 


In the cavities they make: many of them dif- 
fuse a strong smell, perceivable at a great dis-_ 


tance, and some, when taken, utter a kind of 
cry, produced by the friction of the thorax.cn 
the upper part of the abdomen and shells. The 
antennas are in some shorter, in others longer 
than the body, and in others, again, ofan equal 
Jength. Nearly five hitndred species; scatters 
ed over the globe; whith are conveniently 


. subdivided imto the following sections: _. 
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A. with feelers equal to the length of the 
body, filiform. Of this section, those 


with ae entire jaw are denominat- 
ed by Fabricius, prionus: those only with 


an obtuse one-toothed jaw, cerambyx : 


those with a bifid horny jaw, lamia. 


B. with feelers as above, capitate; thorax, 


spinons. In the Fabrician system called 


yhagium. — 
€.- with feelers as above, clavate; thorax 
unarmed. Callidium. 


D. with feelers unequal; the two fore ones 
filiform; the hind ones clavate. Steno- 
corus. The shell, thorax, scutel and back 
of these insects cffers, in different species, 
every possible variety of colour, and spk:n- 
dour: they are black, yellow, green, hya- 
cinthine, violet, crimson, scarlet, orange 
and blue: often elegantly variegated and 
striated, dotted, or spotted: sometimes 
hairy, sometimes naked. This genus 
moreover comprehends insects of a size 
superior to any in the order coleoptera, 
except those in the genus scarabzus. 
We can select but a few examples. 

1, C. longimanus. Long-limbed cerambyx. 
Wing-sheaths beset with a very fine brown, 
elegantly varied with red, black, and yellow, in 
differently arranged stripes ; fore legs very long, 
strong, black, with broad red bars; antennas 
long and black. Length of the insect from 
head to tail three inches. 
| 2.C. gigas. Giant cerambyx ; wing-shells 
dark-brown ; every other part black; the larg- 
est of the genus measuring:from head to tail 
‘between six and séven inches, 

3. C. cervicornis. Colour dark chesnut; 
jaws very long, curved, spined or serrated like 
those of the stag-beetle (lucanus cervus). A 
native of America and the West-India isles, 
where its larva, like that of the palm curculio, 
forms a luscious article of food.. The more 
opulent are said sometimes to keep negroes for 
the sole purpose ef going into the woods in 
search of them, and of scooping them out of 


the trees in which they reside: these trees are | 


ehiefly the plum, and silk-cotton: they are 
commonly known by the name dioecious.’ 
Male and female distinct. One species only; 
a tree indigenous to Sicily and the Levant, 
with primate leaves, leaflets roundish, entire, 


thick, legume compressed, fleshy, many celled, 


valveless. . 

_ CERAMICUS, a public walk, and a place 
to bury those that were killed in defence of their 
country, at Athens. 

_CERASA-NIGRA, (ceresa, xssecoe, the 

‘cherry tree; from xegzcovdn, a town in Pontus, 
whence Lucullus first brought them to Rome ; 
or from xeo, the heart; from its resemblance to 

it in shape and colour), The black. cherry. 


The ripe fruit of the prunus ovium; umbellis. 


sessilibus, foliis ovato-lanceolatis, subtus pubes- 


centibus, conduplicatis, of Linnéus.” ‘The fla- 


vour of these is esteemed by many, and if not 
taken in toa large quantities they are extremely 


salutary. A gum exudes from the tree, whose: 


CUBR 
properties are similar to these of gum arabic: 
See PRUNUS, ; 

CERASA RUBRA. The. red cherry. The 
ripe fruit of the prunus cerasus; umbellis sub- 
pedunculatis, foliis ovatolanceolatis glabris con- 
duplicatis, of Linnéus.- ‘This species possesses 
a pleasant, acidulated, sweet flavour, and is ex-. 
tremely proper in fevers, scurvy, and bilious ob- 
structions. Red cherries are mostly eaten as.2 
luxury, and are very wholesome, except to those 
whose bowels are remarkably irritable. See 
PRUNUS. 

CERASTES. See CoLuBER CERASTES. 

CERASTIUM, in botany, English niouse- 
ear, or mouse-ear chickweed, a genus of the 
decandria pentagynia class and order. Natural 
order of caryophyllei. Essential character: 
calyx five-leaved; petals bifid; capsules unilo- 
cular, gaping at the tip. None of the mouse- 
ear chickweeds make much ‘appearance, and 
are therefore only cultivated in botanic gardens, 
There are eighteen species. Some of them are 
common weeds in most parts of Europe; the 
smoother sorts are not disagreeable to cattle; 
the seeds are useful to birds. 

CERASUS, (unéis) a maritime city of Cap- 
padocia, from which cherries were first brought 
to Rome by Lucullus. (Mela.) 

CERATE, (ceratum.) A composition some- 
thing harder than ointment, and softer than 
plaster. See CEraTuM. . 

CE/RATED. a. (ceratus, Latin.) Waxed. 

CERATION, a small Roman silver coin, 
the third part of an obolus. The same name 
was given by the ancients to a’ small weight, 
being a seed of ceratonia. , 

CERATO-GLOSSUS. SceHvoctossus. 

CERATONIA SILIQUA. ‘The systema- 
tie name of the plant which affords the sweet- 
pod. See SILrQuA DULCIs. | 

Ceratronia. Corol-tree. St. John’s bread. 
In botany, a genus of the class polygamia, 
order moecia. Herm: calyx five-parted, corol- 
less; stamens five; stile filiform;, legume 
coriaceous, many-seeded. ‘The siuts are large; 
and the natives put stones into them, string 
them, and fasten them about their legs as an. 
ornament when they dance. 
~ CERATOPETALIUM. In botany, a genus 
of the class decandria, order monogyma. Calyx 
five-parted, permanent, bearing the stamens, 
petals five pinnatified ; anthers sparred ; capsule 
covered in the bottom of the calyx, two-celled. 
One species only; a tree of New Holland, 
with opposite, ternate leaves; terminal pa- 
nicle. : 

CERATOPHYLLUM.. Horn-wort. In 
botany, a genus’ of the class monoecia, order 
hexandrias » Calyx many-parted,  corolless.. 
Male, stamens from: sixteen to twenty: an- 
thers oblong.» Female, stigma one, nearly 
sessile; seed one, covered with bark. Txwo 
species, both natives of our own country, and 
aquatics. — ‘i 

~1.C. demersum; found in our ponds, with 
fruit three-spined, segments of the calyx tooth 
ed, 
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¢. C. submersum: found also in our ponds 
and ditches; with fruit unarmed; segment of 
the calyx entire. 
CERATRIARPUS. In botany, a genus of 
the class monoecia, order monandria. Male: 
calyx two-parted; corolless. Female: one- 
leafed; carinate, permanent, two-horned ; styles 
two; sced single, compressed, inclosed and 
covered by the calyx. One species only: a na- 
tive of Tartary: a branching plant,‘ with very 
narrow, sharp, grassy leaves. ) 

CERATUM ALBUM. See Ceratum 
SPERMATIS CETI. 

CERATUM CANTHARIDIS. ‘This is a 
much milder preparation than the unguentum 
cantharidis, and is applied to keep up a dis- 
charge from blisters, where the skin is very ir- 
ritable, and a milder stimulus wanted. 

CERATUM CITRINUM. See CERATUM 
RESIN FLAVE. 

CERATUM EPULOTICUM, See CERATUM 
LAPIDIS CALAMINARIS. 

CERATUM LAPIDIS CALAMINARIS. The 
old name of this ointment was Turner’s cerate, 
‘and ceratum epuloticum. It is calculated to 
promote the cicatrisation of ulcers. 

CERATUM LITHARGYRI ACETATI. Ce, 
tate of litharge. This is recommended as a 
proper application to superficial ulcers, which 
are inflamed. 

CERATUM RESINZ FLAV#&. Ceratum 
citrinam. This is merely a milder application 
than the unguentum resine flave. 

CERATUMSAPONIS. Soap cerate; often 
applied round a fractured bone, it possessing a 
convenient degree of adhesiveness, and at the 
same time the usual properties of a saturnine 
remedy. 

CERATUM SPERMATIS CETI. ‘This pre- 
paratiou was ‘formerly called. ceratum album. 
Jt is an extremely mild and unctuous applica- 
tion, and may be applied with advantage to all 
ailcers, where. no stimulating substance can be 
applied. ) 

CERAULA, anciently a . musician. who 

layed on the horn. | 

CERAUNIA, (xepeuve, from wEpeUYOs, thun- 


der), The thunder-stone; so called because 


it was supposed to be produced by a thunder- 


stroke. ‘The term seems applicable to that 


peculiar stone generally combined with iron, 


which after having been ridiculed for ages as 
a mere table of the ancient philosophers, is now 
fully ascertained to fall from the heavens on 

articular occasions:—but the cause of which 
is altogether unknown. Sky-stones. Meteoric- 
stones. See AEROLITHS. © - . 

-CERBERA,. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order. monogynia.  Corol 
twisted, drupe one-seeded. Six species; chief 
natives of Spanish America, The follewing 
are principally worth noticing: - é 


» 1. Ceahovai: a native of Brasil; with lucid, 
The. 


succulent leaves, and terminal flowers. 
wood stinks abominably, and the kernels are 
poisonous, ° 

 &. ©, manghas, an Indian plant; leaves 
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lanceolate, with transverse nerves. It bears 
two seeds as large as chesnuts and highly ~ 
poisonous. 

3. C. thevetia. A native of the isle of Cuba, 
with linear, very long, crowded leaves, of Mac- 
caco’s. In dressing them they are first opened 
and washed, and then carefully broiled over a 
charcoal fire. See Pl. XXXI1. 

4,C.cinnamomeus. Cinnamon cerambyx, 
less than c, cervicornis; colour pale fernginous : 
thorax marked on each side by two spines ; 
wing-shells tipped by a small projecting point. 
The odour of this insect resembles cinna- 
mon, whence its name. Inhabits South Ame- 
rica. 

5.C. moschatus. Musk goat-chafler. Co- 
lour fine dark green, with a slight gilded tinge 
on the upper. parts, sometimes shot with a 
strong cast of blue or purple: antennas shorter 
than the body. Chiefly found in Europe on 
willows and poplars, in the decayed wood of 
which its larvas reside. Its specific name is 
given from its essential aroma: which, how- 
ever, resembles rather the combined odour of 
roses, musk and ambergris, than of musk alone; 
and'so powerful is it,’ that a handkerchief in 
which it has been wrapped up for some time, 
especially in the month of July, when it exists 
in its full perfection, will retain the scent for a — 
whole day, It is often found in our own 
country, and measures in length about an inch 
and a quarter from its head to the end of its 
body. This.insect when dried and reduced to 
powder proves as strong a vesciatory as the ofy | 
ficinal cantharides. 

6. C. violaceus. Thorax rounded, pubes- 
cent; body violet; antennas moderate ; chest 
with a small projecting point; wing-shells. 
linear, rounded at the tip, gibboug at the base; 
colour of Jead, thorax and body sometimes 
greenish. Inhabits Europe, chiefly in fir tim- 
ber, which has been felled some time and has 
not been stripped of its bark ; bores serpentine 
cavities between the bark and the wood, which 
become larger in diameter.as the insect in- 
creases in size; filling the space it leaves he- 
hind with its excrement, which resembles sawe 
dust, / ' 

CERBERUS, in fabulous history, a dog of 
Pluto, the fruit of Echidna’s union with Ty- 
phon. . He had 50 heads according to Hesiod, 
and three according to other mythologists. He 
was stationed at the entrance of- hell, as 3 
watchful keeper, to prevent the living from 
entering the infernal regions,’ and the dead 
from escaping from their confinement. It was, 
usual for those heroes, who in: their lifetime 
visited Pluto’s kingdom, to,appease the barking 
mouths of Cerberus with a cake. Orpheus 
lulled him to sleep with his lyre; and Hercules 
dragged him from hell when he’ went to redeem, 
Alceste. (Firg. Homer. &c.) rs 

. CERBERUS ET RAMUS, in astronomy; a 
northern constellation.. In the Britannic cata- 
logue it is joined with Hercules. .1t contains 
0.0.0. 3.1.5 i.e. g stars of the first six 
magnitudes. Pane | | 
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CERCARIA. In zoology, a genus of the 
class vermes, order infusoria; worm invisible 
to the nakedeye; pellucid, and furnished with 
a iail. Of this genus thirteen species have 
been remarked, for the most part changeable, 
but variable in form; some of them being con- 
vex, some globular, some cylindrical, tome tri- 
angular; some with an annulate, some with a 
setaceous, some with a forked tail. ‘They are 
found in stagnant waters, marshes, salt-waters, 
animal infusions, whether of flesh, bones or 
muscles: occasionally in waters in which flow- 
ets have been kept, and at times in pure water. 
The species: most worthy of notice seems to be 
ec. mutabilis: changeful, cylindrical, green, or 
red, with a pointed, slightly bifid tail. Found 
in stagnant pools in such vast myriads as to 
cover the whole surface with a sheet of green 
or red; giving it sometimes the appearance of 
being tinged with blood. Its posture varies 
from a long cylindrical body larger in the 
middle to a nearly globular one: the extremi- 
ties are pellucid. 

CERCELE, in heraldry: a cross cercele isa 
eross which, opening at the ends, turns round 
both ways like a ram’s horn. See Cross. 

CERCHNALEUM ’ (uepyverzoy, from HEPY Wy 
to wheeze). A wheezing of the trachea in re- 
spiration. — | 

CERCHNORES, or CircHNus. (xey- 
yodes, xepxyos.) One who labours under a dense 
breathing, ‘accompanied with a wheezing 
Noise. 7 

CERCIS. In botany, a genus of the class 
decandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
toothed, gibbous beneath; corol papullionace- 
ous, with a short standard under the wings; 
legume oblong. ‘Two species : | 

1. .C. siliquastrum, with orbicular, heart- 
shaped leaves. A native of Italy and Spain. 

_2. C. canadensis, with heart-shaped, pointed 
leaves: a native of Virginia. 

CERDICESORA); in ancient geography, 
the name of the place where Cerdic the Saxon 
leader landed, when he invaded Britain in 495; 
its situation was probably that now occupied 
by Charmouth in Devonshire. eit 

CERDONIANS, in church history, per- 
sons who maintained most of the errors of 
Simon Magus, Saturnel, and other Gnostics. 
They asserted two: principles, the one good, 
and the other evil: this last, according to them, 
was creator of the world, and the God that ap- 
peared under the old law; the first, whom 


they called unknown, was the father of Jesus — 


Christ; who, they taught, was only incarnate 
in appearance, and was not born of a virgin, 
nor suffered death, but in appearance. 

CERE, in ornithology, the membrane co- 
vering the base of the bill in birds, and which 
is generally coloured. ; : 
 ToCere. v. a. (from cera, Lat, wax.) To 
wax (Wiseman). 

CEREALIA, in antiquity, feasts of Ceres, 
held in different parts of Greece. What was 
_ common to all the cerealia was that they were 
celebrated with much. purity; so that it was 
deemed a great pollution to meddle in conjugal 
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matters, on those days.. The ¢erealia passed 
from the Greeks to the Romans, who held them 
for 8 days successively, im the spring. 

CEREBELLUM, (cerebellum, dim. of 
cerebrum). The little brain or cerebellum. A 
round viscus, of the same use as the brain; 
composed, like the brain, of a cortical and me- 
dullary substance, divided by a septum into a 
right and left lobe, and situated under the ten- 
torium, in thé inferior occipital fossa. In the 
cerebellum are to be observed the crura cere- 
belli, the fourth ventricle, the valvula magna 
cerebri, and the protuberant z vermiformes. 

CEREBRUM, (quast carabrum ; frona nape, 
the head). The brain. A large round viscus, 
divided superiorly into a right and left hemi- 
sphere, and inferiorly into six lobes, two an- 
terior, two middle, and two posterior ; situated 
within the cranium, and surrounded by the 
dura and pia mater, and tunica arachnoides. It 
is composed of a cortical substance, which, is 
aiterneli and a medullary, which is internal. 
It has three cavities called ventricles; two ans 
terior or lateral, which are divided from each 
other by the séptum licidum, and in which is 
the choroid plexus, formed of blood-vessels ; 
the third ventricle is a space between the tha- 
‘Jami nervorum opticorum. ‘The principal pro- 
minences of the brain are, the corpus callosum, 
a medullary eminence, conspicuous upon lay- 
ing aside the hemispheres of the brain; the 
corpora striata, two striated protuberances, one 
in the anterior part of each lateral ventricle ; 
the thalami nervorum opticorum, two whitish 
eminences behind the former, which terminate 
in the optic nerves; the corpora quadrigemina, 
four medullary projections called by the an- 
cients nates and testes; a little cerebrine tu- 
bercle lying upon’ the nates, called the: pineal 
gland; and lastly, the crura. cerebri, two me- 
dullary columns which proceed from the basis 
of the brain to the medulla oblongata. .The 
cerebrine arteries are branches of the carotid 
and vertebral arteries... The veins of the head 
are called sinusses, which return their blood 
into the internal jugulars. ‘The use of the 
brain is to give off nine pairs of nerves, through 
whose means the various senses are performed, 
and muscular motion excited. See ANA- 
TOMY. 

CE/RECLOTH. s. (from cere and cloth.) 
Cloth smeared over with glutinous matter 
(Bacon). | 

CE/REMENT. s. (from cera, Latin} wax.) 
Cloths dipped in melted wax, with which dead 
bodies were infolded. 


<¢ Let me not burst in ignorance, but tell 
Why canonized bones, buried in earth, 
Have burst their cerements.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


CEREMONIAL. a. (from ceremony.) 1. 


Relating to ‘ceremony; ritual (South). 2. 
Formal; observant of old forms (Dryden). 
CEREMO'NIAL. s. (from ceremony.) 1. 


Outward form; external light (Swift). 2. 
The order for rites and forms in the Romay 
church. 
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CEREMONIALNESS. s.: The quality of 
being ceremonial, 

CEREMO’NIOUS. a. (from ceremony.) 1. 
Consisting of outward rites (South). 2. Full 
of ceremony; awful (Shakspeare). 3. Atten- 
tive to outward rites (Shakspeare). 4. Civil; 
formally respectful (Addison). 5. Civil and 
formal to a fault (Szdney). 

CEREMO'’NIOUSLY: ad. In a ceremoni- 
ous manner; formally: respectfully (Shak.). 

CEREMO/NIOUSNESS. s. Addictedness 
to ceremony; the use of too much ceremony. 

CEREMONY, an assemblage of several 'ac- 
tions, forms, and circumstances, serving to 
render a thing more magnificent and solemn. 
In 1646, M. Ponce published a history of an- 
cient ceremonies, tracing the rise, growth, and 
introduction of each rite: into the church, and 
its gradual advancement towards. superstition. 
Many of them were borrowed from judaism ; 
but more, seemingly, from paganism. Dr 
Middleton has given a fine discourse on the 
conformity between the pagan and popish 
. ceremonies, which he exemplifies in the use 


of incense, holy water, lamps, and candles, be-. 


fore the shrines of saints, votive gifts or offer- 
ings round the shrines of the deceased, &c. 
In effect, the altars, the images, crosses, pro- 
cessions, miracles, and legends; nay, even the 
very hierarchy, pontificate, religious orders, 
&c. of the present Romans, he shows, are all 
copied from their heathen ancestors. 
CEREMONIES (Master of the), an officer 
instituted by king James I., for the more ho- 
nourable reception of ambassadors and strangers 
of quality, He wears about his neck a chain 


of gold, witha medal under the crown of Great. 


Britain, having on one side an emblem of peace, 
with this motto, Beata pacifici; and on the 
other, an emblem of war, with Dieu et mon 
droit: his salary is 300]. per annum. He 
has an assistant, whose salary is 141]. 13s. and 
4d.-per annum: and under them both is a 
marshal of the ceremonies, having a salary of 
100]. per annum, 
CEREOSIS, (xspxwor, from nepuoc, a tail) A 
disease of the clitoris by which it becomes en- 
Jarged, and hangs from the vagina likea tail. 
CERES, in mythology, the goddess of corn 
and of harvests, was daughter of Saturn and 
Vesta. She-had a daughter by Jupiter, whom 


she called Pherephata, frujt bearing, and after- 


wards. Proserpine. ‘This daughter was carried 
away by Pluto, as she was gathering flowers in 
the plains near Enna, The rape of Proserpine 
was grievous to Ceres, her search after her toil- 
some and: laborious, until the nymph Arethusa 
informed her that her daughter had been carri- 
ed away by Pluto, As the grant of Proserpine’s 
restoration was of no effect. because she had 
eaten of pomegranate in the kingdom of Pluto; 
the grief of Ceres for the loss of her daughter 
was so great, that Jupiter granted. Prosperiné 
to pass six months with her mother, and the 
rest afthe year with Pluto, To repair the loss 
which mankind had suffered by her absence, 
during her enquiries after Proserpine, the god- 
less went to Attica, which was become the 
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most dissolute country in the world, and in- 
structed Triptolemus of Eleusis in every thing 
which concerned agriculture. She taught him 
how to plough the, ground, to sow and reap the 
corn, to make bread, and to take particular care 
of fruit trees. After these instructions, she 
gave him her chariot, and commanded him to 
travel all over the world, and communicate his 
knowledge of agriculture to the rude imhabit- 
ants, who hitherto lived upon acorns and the 
roots of the earth. (See TRIPTOLEMUs.) Her 
beneficence to mankind made Ceres respected, 
and Sicily was supposed to be the favourite re- 
treat of the goddess, in the waters of the foun- 
tain, where the commemoration of the rape 
was celebrated about the beginning of the 
harvest, and the search of Ceres at the time 
that corn is sown in theearth. Attica, which 
had been so eminently distinguished by the 
goddess, gratefully remembered. her favours in 
the celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
(See ELeusinia.) Ceres also performed the 
duties of a legislator, and the Sicilians found. 
the advantages of her salutary laws; hence, 
her sirname of Thesmophora. She is the same 
as the Isis of the Egyptians, and her worship, 
it is said, was first brought into Greece by 
Erechtheus. While the corn was yet in grass, 


_ they offered her a ram, after the victim had 


been led three times round the field. Ceres 
was represented with a garland of ears of corn 
on her head, holding in one hand a lighted 
torch, and in the other a poppy, which was 
sacred to her. She was supposed to. be the same 
as Rhea, Tellus, Cybele, Bona Dea, Berecyn- 
thia, &c.. The Romans paid her great adora- 
tion, and her festivals were yearly celebrated 
by the Roman matrons on the month of April, 
during eight days. | Ceres is metaphorically 
called bread and corn, as the word Bacchus is 
sometimes used to signify wine. (Apollod, 
Paus. Hesiod. &c.) es . 
The noble fragment of this goddess’s statue, 
anciently worshipped in her renowned temple © 
at Eleusis, was brought to England and placed 
in a proper situation in the Cambridge univer- 
sity library, through the skill and perseverance 
of Dr, E. Clarke of that university. The frag- 
ment is one piece of marble, seven feet bigh 
from the top of ‘the calathus, which rests. on 
the head, to the bottom, which terminates at - 
the girdle a little below the breasts. The height. 
of the calathus is about two feet; the head is 
one foot six inches; the calathus is ornament 
ed with spikes of corn, the lothus, the latus, 
leaves of olive, and a vase, The features of 
the face.are obliterated; the hair is collected 
in one large tress, which is tied and falls be- 
tween the shoulders; her tunio is secured by a 
bandage, crossed between the breasts and but- 
toned with a Medusa’s head; the zone a little 
lower terminates the fragment. This statue 
was the workmanship of Phidias. eae 
CERES FERDINANDEA, the name given _ 
by M. Piazzi, of Palermo, to a planet which he | 
discovered on the ist of January 1801. ite. 
M. Piazzi,in a brief account he has publishs 
ed of the discovery af this planet, states -thaty 
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having been engaged for nine years in verifying 
_ the positions of the stars as collected in the 
catalogues of various astronomers, he was 
searching, on the Ist of January 1801, among 
many others, for the 87th in the catalogue of 
the zodiacal stars of the abbé De la Caille, 
when he observed that this star was preceded 
by another, whith, according to his usual cus- 
tom, he wished to observe also; especially as it 
did not interrupt the principal observation. Its 
_ light was somewhat faint, and its colour re- 
sembled that of Jupiter; but like many others 
which, in regard to their magnitude, are usually 
placed in the eighth class. At that time no 
doubt arose respecting the nature of it; but on 
the evening of the 2d; having repeated his ob- 
servations, and finding that they did not corre- 
spond either.in time or zenith distance, he sus- 
ected that some error had been committed in 
fs observations on the preceding day. He 
then began to entertain some idea that it might 
perhaps be a new planet. In the evening of 
the 3d his conjecture was confirmed, and he as- 
sured himself it was nota fixed star. However, 
before he would speak of it, he waited till the 
evening of the 4th, on which he had the satis- 
faction of finding that it had moved according 
to the same laws which it had observed on the 
preceding days. At this time the motion was 
retrograde; but on the 10th of January it be- 
came direct. He continued to observe the 
planet till the 13th of February, when he was 
obliged by illness to discontinue his observa- 
tions. M. Piazzi then transmitted accounts 
of his observations to several celebrated as- 
tronomers, in order that they might calculate 
the orbit of the new star, and trace out its 
progress in the heavens: but it eluded every 
search that was made for it, until December 
7th, when it was re-discovered by the assiduous 
Dr. Zach, of Saxe-Gotha; and soon after it 
was observed by Dr. Olbers, at Bremen; by 
Mechain, at Paris; by the royal astronomer, 
at Greenwich; by Dr. Herschel, at Slough; 
and by various other persons both in England 
and Scotland. 


Elements according to Burckhardt. 


Inclination of orbit - 0° 10° 37’ 
Node fiir - SOUL WTKG 
Epoch of 1801 -- QI WFCHO 
"3 eathe : the 10 26 9 
assage of the aphelion 2 yon gy 
January 1, 1801 aber? Aone 
Eccentricity of orbit © - . 00791 
Mean distance - 27677 Sh 4 
Revolution - 4-606 years 


Elements according to Gauss. 


Inclination of orbit - 08 10° 367 57” 
Node - - 2 21 0 44 
-Epoch of 1801 - 2/1028" 0 
Mean anomaly = 3 15 55. 0- 
Aphelion = DO YAO QPLZa. 
Eccentricity big ae fe 0°0825017 . 
Equation s » g° 28 
Distance S “ 2°7355%. 
Revolution ee 


1681% 12> .9™ 
* ‘ Pe 
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These elements correspond perhaps, all cir- 
cumstances considered, as nearly as ought to 
be expected; yet, it must be confessed that 
the elements according to M. Gaiiss are not in 
due proportion to each other. See the article 
ASTRONOMY. 

From the observations of Dr. Herschel, it is 
probable that the diameter of this planet is 
much less than that of the moon: it appeared 
under a disc of less than 2”. Yet smallas is 
this planet, M. Shroeter suspects it has two 
satellites, 

It has been expected for nearly a centur 
that such a discovery as this of M. Piazzi would 
be made by some diligent astronomer. Mac- 
laurin, Lambert, Bode, Zach, Lofft, and 
others ‘have supported the conjecture. And 
six astronomers assembled at Lilienshal, in 
September 1800, resolved to establish a society 
of 24 practical astronomers dispersed through- 
out different parts of Europe, for the express 
purpose of searching out this planet between 
Mars and Jupiter: they elected Shréeter as 
their president, and Dr. Zach was chosen their 
secretary. See Phil. Mag. Nos. 45 and 46; 
Nich. Journal, N. S. Nos. 3 and 4; and O: 
Gregory’s Astron. p. 242. 

CERET, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Eastern Pyrenees, with a magni- 
ficent bridge of one arch over the Tet. Lat. 
42.36N, Lon. 2. 46 E. 

CERIA, in entomology. See Musca. 

CERIGNOLA, a town of Naples, in Capi- 
tanata, celebrated by Horace for its excellent 
bread. Near this town are the ruins of the 
ancient Salope,,still called Salpe. 

CERIGO, an island in the Archipelago, 
anciently called Cytherea, noted for being the 
birthplace of Helen, and, as the poets say, of 
Venus. It is 45 miles about; very mountatin- 
ous, and its soil dry. Lat. 36. 20 N. Lon, 
23. 22E. 

CERINTHE. Honey-wort. In. botany, 
a genus-of the class pentandria, order mono- 
gynia. Corol with a tubular swelling border ; 
the throat pervious; seeds two, two-celled. 
Three species; Austria, Italy, and Siberia. 
Low annual plants, with purple, yellow, and 
red flowers, usually propagated by seeds sown 
in the autumn in warm borders. . 

CERINTHIANS, a sect that took their 
name from Cerinthus, cotemporary with St 
John; who formed a singular system of doc- 
trine and discipline, by combining the doc- 
trines of Christ with the opinions and errors of 
the Jews and Gnostics. | 

Cerinthus ascribed the creation’ of the world © 
and the legislature of the Jews to a created 
being, who derived from the Supreme God ex- 
traordinary virtues and powers, but afterwards 
became apostate and degraded. He supposed 
that Jesus was a mere man, born of Joseph 
and Mary; but that, in his baptism, Christ, 
who was one of the /Eons, descended upon 
him in the form of a dove; and that he was’ 
commissioned to oppose the degenerate god of 
the Jews, and to destroy his empire. In con- 
sequence of which, by his instigation, the man 
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Jesus: was seized and crucified; but Christ as- 
cended up on high, without suffering at all. 
He recommended to his followers the worship 
of the Supreme God in conjunction with his 
son; he required them to abandon the law- 
giver of the Jews; and, though they were per- 
mitted to retain a part of the Mosaic law, yet 
they were'to make the precepts of Christ the 
tule of their conduct. For their encourage- 
ment, he promised them the resurrection of 
the body; after which the millennium was to 
commence, under the government of Christ 
united to the man Jesus: and this he repre- 
sented as consisting in eating and drinking, 
nuptial entertainments, and other festivities. 

Some authors ascribe the book of the Apo- 

calypse to Cerinthus; adding, that he put it 
off under the name of St.. John, the better to 
authorise his reveries touching Christ’s reign in 
theflesh: but it is justly observed by the bishop 
of London, in his third Pastoral Leiter, p. 58, 
that his millenary state was not the life of 
saints, as the Apocalypse represents it, but the 
life of libertines: and it is even certain he pub- 
lished some works of this kind, under the title 
of Apocalypse. The Corinthtans received the 
gospel of St. Matthew, to countenance their 
doctrine of circumcision, from Christ’s be- 
ing circumcised ; but they omitted the ge- 
nealogy. And they discarded the epistles of 
St. Paul, because that apostle held circum- 
cision abolished. See farther Mosheim’s Ec- 
cles. Hist. vol. i.; Lardner’s Works, vol. ii. 

CERINTHUS. See CERINTHIANS. 

CERITE. See Murex. 

CERIUS and RsETIUs, 
Castor and Pollux. 

CERNE, or Cerne ABBAS, or CERNE 
ABBEY, a town of England, in the county of 
Dorset, so called from an abbey, of which only 
the porter’s lodge remains: this town has long 
been celebrated for its strong beer.. It has a 
market'on Wednesdays: on the north side of 
the town, ona chalky hill, is the figure of a 
giant, said to represent Cenric, son of Cuthred, 
king of Wessex, who was killed in the year 
748: eight miles N. Dorchester, and 121 W. 
London. | 

CERNOUS, (cernuus; qut terram cernat). 
Jn botany, applied to the flower or peduncle. 
Tt is almost synonymous with drooping, but 
differs from nutans or nodding. 

CEROCOMA. In the Fabrician system of 
entomology, a tribe or family of the order 
coleoptera, genus Lyra, which see. 

CEROMA, Canpwprers from anpos, WAX.) In 
medicine. Cerate or salve composed of 
wax. 

CEROMA, in antiguity, denotes, 1, A mix- 
ture of oil and wax with which the wrestlers 
rubbed themselves. 2. A cere cloth. 

CEROPEGIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order digynia, .Corol twisted, 
with the border connivent; follicles two, erect; 

seeds downy. ‘Ten species; natives of the 
Cape, or East Indies. 

CEROSTROTUM, in antiquity, a kind of 

mosaic pavement inlaid with coloured horns. 


charioteers of 
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CEROTUM. Thesame as ceroma. 

CERTAIN, a. (certus, Latin.) 1. Sure; 
indubitable; unquestionable (Tillotson). 2. 
Resolved; determined (Milton). 3. Undoubt- 
ing; put past doubt (Dryden). 4. Unfailing 
(Mead). 5. Constant; not casual (Dryden). 
6. Regular; settled; stated (Pope). 7.1n an 
indefinite sense; some: as, a certain man told 
me.this (Wilkins). . 

CERTAINLY. ad. (from certain.) 1. In- 
dubitably ; without question (Locke). 2. With- 
out fail 

CE/RTAINTY. s. (from certain.) 1. Ex- 
emption from doubt (Locke). 2. Exemption 
from failure. 3. That which is real and 
fixed (Shakspeare). 4. Regularity; settled 
State. 

CERTES. ad. (certes, French.) Certainly ; 
in truth (Hudibras). ' 

CERTHIA. Creeper or ox-eye. In zoology, 
a genus of the class aves, order pice. Baill 
arched, slender, somewhat triangular, pointed; 
tongue various, generally pointed; feet formed 
for walking. This is a tribe dispersed through 
most -countries of the globe: they feed chiefly 
on insects, in search of which they creep up 
and down trees: breed in hollow trees, and 
lay numerous eges: nostrils small; tail-feathers 
twelve; legs large; hind-toe stout; claws long, 
hooked; tongue mostly sharp, but sometimes 
flat at the tip, fringed or tubular. Seventy- 
seven species: of these the two following are | 
chiefly entitled to notice. ae 

1. ©. familiaris. Common creeper. Grey, 
beneath white; quill-feathers brown; ten of 
them with a white spot. Head and neck brown 
with black streaks; ramp tawny ;. wing-coverts 
varied brown and black ; breast and belly silvery; 
tail long, tawny, the feathers sloping off to a 
point. ‘There is a variety, but differing only 
in possessing a larger size. Runs with wonder- 
ful facility above or under the branches of trees 
on.the sight of persons below, and with sucha 
rapidity as to give the appearance of several 
birds on the same tree at the same time. __ 

2. C. sannis. Mocking creeper. , Olive, 
crown inclining to a violet; spot on the 
cheeks white; wings and subforked tail brown. 
Inhabits New Zealand; seven and a quarter 
inches long; sips the moisture from the nectary 
of flowers; imitates the note and voice of other 
birds with surprising accuracy, whence its name.. 
See Nat. Hist. Plate VI. 

CERTIFICATE. s. (certificat, low Lat.) 


‘1. A writing made in any court, to give notice 


to another court of any thing done therein 
(Cowell). 2. Any testimony (Addison). 
CERTIFICATE (Trial Hess in the law 
of England,: a species of trial allowed‘in those — 
cases where the evidence of the person certify- 
ing is the only criterion of the point in dispute. 
For when the-fact in question lies ‘out of the 
cognizance of the court, the judges must’rely 
on the solemn averment or information of per- 
sons in such a station as affords.them the most 
clear and competent knowledge of the truth. 
As therefore such evidence,-if given toa jury,. 
must have been conclusive, the law; to save 


CER 
trouble and circuity, permits the fact to be de- 
- termined upon such certificate merely. 
To CE/RTIFY. v. a. (certifier, French.) To 
give certain information of ({fammond). 


CERTIORARI, in law, a writ which.issues’ 


out of the chancery, directed to an imferior 

court, to call up the records of a cause there 
depending, in order that justice may be done. 
And this writ is obtained upon complaint, that 
- the party who seeks it has received hard usage 
or is not likely to have an impartial trial in the 
inferior court. A certiorari is made returnable 
either in the king’s bench, common pleas, or 
in.chancery. It is not only issued out of the 
court of chancery, but likewise out of the king’s 
‘bench ; in which last mentioned court it lies 
where the king would be certified of a record. 
Indictments from inferior courts, and proceed- 
‘ings of the quarter-sessions of the peace, may 
also be removed into the king’s bench by a cer- 
tiorari: and here the very record must be re- 
turned, and not a transcript of it; though 
usually in chancery, if a certiorari be return- 
able there it removes only the tenor of the 
record. 

CERTITUDE, is properly a quality. of the 
judgment, importing an adhesion of the mind 
to the proposition we affirm, or the strength 
wherewith we adhere to it. 

-Certitude is of the same nature with the 
evidence that produces it: the evidence is in 
the things that the mind sees and considers, i.e. 
in the ideas; certitude is in the judgment 
the mind makes of those ideas. 

The schoolmen distinguish two kinds of cer- 
_ titude: the one of speculation, arising from 
the evidence of the thing; the other of adhe- 
sion, which arises from the importance thereof: 
this last they apply to matters of faith. 

Further, the schools distinguish three other 
kinds of certitude, which regard the three dif- 
ferent kinds of evidence whence they arise. 

CeRTITUDE (Metaphysical), is that arising 

from a metaphysical evidence: such is that a 
geometrician has of the truth of this proposi- 
tion, ‘‘ that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones.” : 
_ Certitupe (Physical), is that arising 
from physical evidence: such is that a man 
has, that there is. fireon his hand, when he 
sees it blaze, and feels it burn. 

Certitupbe (Moral), is that founded on 
moral evidence: such is that a person has, that 
he has got, or lost a cause, when his attorney 
_and friends send him an express notice of it, or 

a copy of the judgment, &c. | 
Moral certitude is frequently equivalent to 
metaphysical certitude. ‘Phus a criminal who 
hears the sentence read, frequently makes no 
doubt either of his condemnation or execution; 
pet yet has nothing, here, beyond a moral cer- 
titude ; for metaphysical certitude he has none; 
neither has he any physical certitude, except as 
to what relates. to the reading of the sentence, 
and the action of the executioner, when he 

takes him into his possession. 

CERTOSA, a. celebrated Carthusian mo- 
hastery, in the duchy.of Milan, 4 miles from 


- “ 


yi Bee 
Pavia. Its park is surrounded by a wall 20 
miles in circuit, and contains several villages. 
CERVANTES. Sce SaavEDRa. 
CERVELET, in music, a very short kind 
of bassoon formerly much in use. 
CERVETTO (Giovanni Paoli), a painter 
of Genoa, who was the disciple and successful 
imitator of Valerio Castelli. He died in 1767. 
CERVETTO,an Italian musician, who came 
to England about 1740, being then an old man; 
and was engaged at the theatre in Drury-lane 
to play the bass. He died in 1783, aged 103. 
The following anecdote of this performer and 
Mr. Garrick is a good proof of the obsequious~ 
ness of the one, and the vanity of the other. 
One night when the whole house was in pro- 
found silence during one of Garrick’s solemn 
pauses, poor Cervetto, being half asleep, stretch- 
ed wide his jaws, and uttered a loud yawn, 
which set the audience in a roar of laughter. - 
This was very mortifying to our Roscius, who, 
at the close of the performance, attacked the | 
musician with the greatest violence in the 
ereen-room. <¢ Oh, Mr. Garrick!” cried the 
humble scraper, ‘‘ 1 beg ten tousand pardons— 
but it is alvay the vay ven I be ver much pleas- 


ed.” The flatiery disarmed Garrick of his rage 
sat once. 


(Watkins.) . 

CERVICAL, (cervicalis; from cervix, the 
neck). Belonging to the neck; as cervical 
nerves, cervical muscles, &c. 

CERVICAL ARTERIES. Arterte cervicales. 
Branches of the subelavians. See ANATOMY. 

CERVIX, (cervix). The hinder part of the 
neck. 

CERU’LEAN. CeruLeous. a: (ceruleus, 
Lat.) Blue; skycoloured (Boyle). 

CERULIFICK. a, (from ceruleous.) Hav- 
ing the power to produce a blue colour (Grew). 

CERUMEN, (dim. of cera, wax). The 
waxy secretion of the ears, situated in the 
meatus auditorius externus. 

CERUSSA, (cerussa, snpocove, from xpos, 
wax, or from razaz, Arab.). Ceruse. White 
lead. This preparation is the acetous oxyd of 
lead in the new chemical nomenclature, oxyd- 
um plumbi album acetatum. This substance 
is obtained by the oxydation of the metal by 
means of the acetic acid applied in the form of 
vapours or fumes of vinegar, and then dissolv- | 
ing the oxyd in carbonic acid. | This article is 
principally made in Great Britain and Hol- 
land; and the general process employed in its 
manufacture is as follows.—The lead is melted 
by means of a gentle heat, and poured into iron 
moulds 2 feet in height by 4 or 6 inches in 
width ; in some houses they cool the lead by 
dipping it in water, while in others this is not 
practised; they only take care that it be not 
poured into the moulds too hot, as in that state 
it is apt to adhere to their surface. In propor- 
tion.as the lead diminishes in the caldron they 
put into it a fresh supply. ‘The leader plates 
one of different degrees of thickness, varying 
from one twelfth to one twenty-fourth of an 
inch. The pots intended to receive these 
plates are from 7 to 8 inches in height, and 
from 2to 3-inches in diameter; they are com- 


CERUSSA. 


posed of earth varnished within, and are widest 
at the top.. At one third of their height are 
three projecting points in the middle, intended 
to support the leaden plates. ‘The apartment 
in which the operation is performed is fre- 
uently open’ towards one of its sides, and is 
divided into different compartmerits by means 
_ of pillars,, which. support strong platforms in- 
tended to contain the beds in which the pots 
are placed. Upon a bed formed in each com- 
-partment with straw, which has served as lit- 
ter, and which is raised to about the height of 
three feet, and well trodden down, are disposed 
a range of pots, without stuffing the empty 
_ spaces with the dung. The pots are then filled 


with vinegar to the height of about two inches, _ 


so as to reach the projecting points already 
mentioned; after which a very thin’ plate of 
-Yead is introduced into each of them, rolled up 
-in a spiral form, and supported on these projec- 
tions. ‘The pois are afterwards covered with 
plates of lead, somewhat thicker than the for- 
mer. Upon this first stratum of dung is raised a 
second, of about one foot in thickness, which 
is also trodden down with cate in order to 
yender it more compact; other pots are like- 
wise. arranged on this bed, and from five to 
seven beds are raised in the same manner, their 
sides and tops being covered so that each range 
of pots is surrounded with about one foot of 
dung. The beds are of such a size that each 
can receive six or eight hundred pots. ‘They 
_are always placed against the pillars of the 
wooden platforms in order to support the bed 
in proportion as it is raised, and the same pre- 
_caution is used in taking them down again. 
When the fermentation appears to languish, the 
beds are watered with the urine of horses, and 
the openings into the apartments closed up. 
The pots are left. in the beds during a month 
or six weeks. At first the mass swells up from 
the great extrication of carbonic acid gas: the 
fermentation in a short time, however, is mode- 
rated, and remains stationary; the average heat 
in the mass is about 40 degrees of Reaumur, or 
122° of Fahrenheit,« After taking the beds to 
pieces, the plates are transferred to solid tables, 
where the white stratum formed on the surfaces 
of the lead is. detached by striking them above. 
with a hammer; care being taken to moisten 
the plates with water, in order that the oxyd 
may not be raised in powder. The leaden 
plates with which the pots were covered ex- 
hibit a more hard and een epi) 
The substance thus produced is what is callec 
the white-lead, which when further prepared 
by washing and grinding, is termed ceruse. 
The grinding is performed in the wet state, 
almost as snuff is ground in the dry, by a large 
horizontal wheel, whose power is derived either 
from horses, steam, wind, or.water, with cogs 
turning from 8 to 16 or more pestle-shaped 
pieces of metal which revolve in mortars in 
which the ceruse is put. After levigation, it 
is dried by a stove with pans, or by other means, 
_ and is then ready for sale. Some manufaciurers 
haye.a pair of horizontal stones like those of 
the flour-mills, for the purpose of grinding it 


in oil. In the manufacture of ceruse, it ts fi¢- 
quently adulterated with whiting ; and in most 
cases a little lamp-black is added, to give it that 
grey tint which 1s more agreeable to the eye. 

M. Van Mons states, that if lead ashes be 
dissolved in a sufficient quantity of dilute nitric 
acid, assisted by a gentle heat, and the solution 
be filtered, and then precipitated by chalk 
brought to an impalpable powder by levigation, 
the precipitate, when washed and dried, will . 
be the purest and most beautiful ceruse pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Richard Fishwick, of Newcastle’ upon 
Tyne, has obtained a patent to secure to him- 
self the advantage of substituting exhausted” 
tanner’s bark in the room of horse-litter, -or 
mixing a proportion of one with the other. 

It has been attempted to substitute the heat 
of a furnace for that of dung, particularly in 
the north of Europe; but though this method 
possesses the advantage of producing no exhala- 
tion which can alter the-colour of the oxyd, it 
is yet probable that, on the whole, a moist 
heat is preferable to a dry one. 

M. Chaptal affirms that he has practised the 
following method on a large scale for several 
years. One hundred parts of muriat of soda 
(common ay are dissolved in four times that 
quantity of cold water; with this solution, or 
part of it, as may be required, are mixed and 
kneaded 400 partsof pounded litharge (semi- 
vitreous oxyd of lead), and the soft paste thus _ 


_formed is left for some time ina state of repose ; 


the mixture is then shaken almost imcessantly, 
and the remainder of the solution of muriat 1s 
added in proportion as it thickens, and for want 


-of that some pure water. ‘The mixture whitens, 


and swells up, and the litharge disappears; at 
the end of 24 hours boiling water is poured 
upon it, to extract the soda ; and is then evapo- 
rated to obtain the alkali. The muriat:of lead - 
which is formed assumes a beautiful yellow 


-colour by calcination and melting, and is very. 


useful in the arts. If a little sulphurie acid, 
very much diluted, is poured upon this muriat, 
the sulphate which is formed assumes in a 
moment the colour of.a very agreeable white, 
and becomes of extreme fineness. It may then — 
be washed and pounded, or moulded into loaves — 
for sale. _'This sulphate may be improved by 
decomposition with potash or soda, which pro- 
duces a white oxyd, pure and very heavy, dif- 
fering very little from the best white lead of 
the shops. Application of Chem. to the Arts, 
IV. 317—19. 
Ceruse is much used by the painters, both in 
oil and water-colours; and: no substance has 
yet been discovered which is so well adapted ta 
this purpose whether for internal or external | 
use. The discovery of some other white for an _ 
oil-colour is desirable, on account of the injury 
which the workmen employed in the manufac- 
ture and the use of ceruse sustain from its de-_ 
leterious exbalations, which, in common with 
other preparations of lead, produce that dreadful 
disease which is known as the colic of minerals; 
or of painters, See Coxic.» = 
To guard, at least in some measure, against. 
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these pernicious effects, it has been .recom- 
mended that the colours should never be ground, 
but in spacious apartments, and never in a dry 
state; that the face be covered with a mask ; 
and that the operator place himself in a current 


of air which may carry off the vapours as they 


~ 


rise. M. Chaptal and others have observed 
that the odour of vinegar speedily corrects the 


¥ Pew effects of these exhalations, by com- 


ining with, and precipitating them. . 

Lord Dundonald invented an easy method of 

reparing ceruse, in which he directs common. 
fel to be reduced to a calx, but not too fine, 
and to have a proportion of five-sixth parts 
thereof, intimately mixed with muriat, or so- 
lution of potass. - In this state he directs it to 
be frequently stirred, in order to have the new 
surfaces of the mixture exposed to the carbonic 
acid of atmospheric air; as his lordship observes, 
that the effects of the carbonic acid on the al- 
kali existing in the present state of the mixture. 
is essentially necessary, in order to effect the in- 
tended purpose. In this state it is to be fre- 


~ quently sprinkled with water; and, after the 


calx has been long enough immersed with the 

muriate to be sufficiently operated upon, the 

muriate is to be levigated by common water _ 
from the calx, and to be concentrated by eva- 

poration, in order to be made use of at a future 

period with other calx. The calx is to be after- 

wards ground, levigated, and dried for use. 

For. this discovery his lordship obtained a 
patent on the 8th of August 1797; and the 
success which has attended the former patents 
of this scientific nobleman leads us to conclude, 
that the present discovery is entitled to the at- 
tention of the public. 

Ceruse is sometimes employed medicinally, 
in form of powder and ointment, to children 
whose skin is fretted. It should, however, be 
used cautiously, as there is great reason to be-. 
lieve that complaints of the bowels of children 
originate from its absorption. : 

CERUSSA ACETATA. Saccharum saturni. 
Sar of lead. This is anacetite of lead, and 
therefore called acetis plumli in the new che- 
mical nomenclature. It possesses adstringent 
and sedative powers, and is given internally, in 


- very small doses, in hemorrhagic complaints. 


Great attention shouldbe paid to keeping the 
bowels open during its exhibition, for it other- 
wise produces the colica pictonum, Externally, 
it is employed asa powerful resolvent in in-. 
flammatory affections. 

CERVUS. Deer. In zoology, a genus of 


the class mammalia, order pecora. Horns 


solid, branched, annual ; tip thicker, and cover- 


ed with a downy skin ; fore-teeth, lower eight; 

tuskless, or upper tusk solitary. ‘The animals 

of this kind live in woods; fight with the 

horns; stamp with the fore-feet; and have no 

eat flesh tender and wholesome. 
leven species. ) : 

1. ©. pigargus. Tailless roe. Tailless :, horns 
three-forked; body deep-red beneath, and on 
the limbs paler; round the nose and on the 
sides of the upper lip black ; tip of the lip and 
rump white; horns tuberculate at the base; . 


high. 
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eats within white, hairy. Lyhabits the woody 
mountains of Hercania, Russia, and Siberia ; 
becomes hoary in winter, and descends into the 
plains ; larger than the common roe, 

2. C. alces. Moose. Elk. Horns palmate 
with short beams, or beamless; throat carun- 
culate ; ears long, large, upright, slouching; __ 
upper lip broad square, deeply-furrowed, hang- 
ing over the mouth ; nose broad, nostrils large; 
neck short, slouching, with an upright mane : 
tail very short, spurious hoofs large, loose, mak- 
ing a rattling noise in travelling. _ Inhabits. 
Europe, America, and Asia, as far as Japan ; 
size of a horse: gentle except when teased by 
the gad-fly ; feeds on twigs and branches of trees 
and matrsh-plants; goes on its hoofs with a 
shambling gait at the rate of fifty miles a day; 
skin hard, almost able to-resist a musket ball’; 
flesh good; greatest height seventeen hands, 
greatest weight twelve hundred and thirty, 
pounds. The horns have occasionally measur- 
ed thirty-two inches in length: the female 
somewhat smaller, Another variety with pal-. 
mate horns, beams long; anthers flattened; 
palm-snags long; one on the inner edge of 
each palm. The animal no longer known to 
be in existence; but the horns frequently dug 
out of the peat-bogs in Ireland; larger than 
those of the commonelk. See Nat. Hist. Pl. 
LXXI. 

3. C. elephus. Stag. Of this species several 
varieties. 

«. Horns branched, round, recurvate. 

¢. Larger; hair on the neck longer. 

y- Less; body brown. 

§. Horns very ample. 

» Size of a common dog; inhabits China. 


In all body above tawny-brown, beneath 


whitish, rarely all white; fawn spotted with. 
white; the lachrymal duct very distinct; 
branches increasing in number every year. In- 
habits Europe, North America, and Asia, in 
herds of many fernales,with their young under 
the guidance of one male ; swims well; gentle, 
except during the season of the gad-fly; fights 
furiously for the females, which are seldom 
horned ; female gravid eight months; brings 
one, rarely two young; drops its horns in. 
February or March, and recovers them fully 
by July; of elegant shape, three feet and half 


_ 4, C. tarandus. Rein-deer. 
there are several varieties. 

e. Horns branched, round, recurvate, sum- 
mits palmate. 

¢. Horns entirely round, covered with a hairy 
skin. : 

y- Horns straight, with one branch at the 
base turned back, .° — 

In all of them body brown above, gradually 
erowing whiter with age; mouth and body 
below white; tail white, hair thick, under the 
neck long; six six, the two hinder spurious 
tamed ; of exquisite smell; flesh good when. 
salted; size of c. dama. 

3. C. porcinus. Porcine deer. Horns slen- 
der, three-forked; body above brown; beneath, 
cinereous, - Inhabits India ; three feet and half 
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long, two and half high; horns thirteen inches 


long ; tail eight; body thickish, and feet slen-. 


der. Theré is another variety found at the 
Cape. Body yellowish with white spots. 

g. C. Mexicanus. Mexican deer. Horns 
three-forked at the tip, turned forward; body 
tawny: when young spotted with white; head 
large; eyes large, bright; flesh inferior to ve- 
nison. obits New Spain, Guinea, and 
Brasil. 

10. C. capreolus. Roe. Horns branched 
round, erect; summits bifid; body brown- 
tawny. Hair soft, in summer smooth; above, 
tawny with grey tips; beneath, white: in win- 
ter longer, hoary, blackish on the back ; face 
blackish ; horns from six to eight inches long; 
legs slender; tail an inch long. There is an- 
other variety, with body white; hoofs and nose 
black. Inhabits the less mountainous woods 
of Europe and Asia in small troops; active ; 
drops its horns in‘autumn, recovers them in 
winter ; never grows fat; flesh very delicate ; 
gravid from twenty to twenty-two weeks ; 


brings twins; female without horns; feeds on 


shoots of fir and beech : 
high. . | 

11. C. muntjac. Rib-faced deer. ‘Three 
longitudinal ribs from the horns to the eyes; 
upper tusk projecting. Inhabits in small tribes 
Java and Ceylon; less than the roe; horns 

laced on a bony process which is covered with 
Be three-forked ; uppermost branch hooked ; 
fiesh good. 

CERYX, in antiquity, a sort of public criers 
appointed to proclaim or publish things aloud 
in public assemblies. 
Greeks answered to the praeco among the Ro- 
mans, ‘There were two kinds of ceryces, civil, 
and sacred. ‘The former were those appointed 
to call assemblies, and make silence therein ; 
also to go on messages, and do the office of our 
heralds, &c. ‘The sacred ceryces were a sort 
of priests, whose office was to proclaim silence 


two and a half feet 


in the public games and sacrifices, publish the — 


names of the conquerors, proclaim feasts, and 
the like. : 

CESARE, among logicians, one of the 
modes of the second figure of syllogisms; the 
minor proposition of which is an universal af- 
firmative, and the other two universal nega- 
tives: thus, 


ce No immoral books ought to be read ; 

sA But every obscene book isimmoral;  __ 

RE Therefore no obscene books ought ta be 
read. 


CESPEDES (Paul), a Spanish painter of 
the 16th century. His picture of the last sup- 
per, in the cathedal of Cordova, is greatly 
_ admired. He is also spoken of asa man of 
letters as well as an artist. He died in 1608, 
aged ahove 70. } 

CESPITOUS. (cespes, turf.) In botany. 
Cum multi caules ex eadem radice prodeunt— 
A cespitose or turfy plant, has many stems from 
the same root, usually forming a close thick 
carpet, or matted together. 


Ess. s. (from cense.) 1. A levy made 


é 


The ceryx among the » 
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upon the inhabitants of a place, ratéd accord- 
ing to their property (Spen.). 2. The act of 
laying rates. 3. Bounds or limits (Shaksp.). 
To Cess. v. a. ‘To rate; to lay charge on. 
(Spen.). 
CESSA/TION. s. (cessatio, Latin.) 12 A | 
stop ; a rest (Hayward). 2. Vacation ; suspen- 
sion (Addison). 3. End of action (Arbuthnot). 
4. A pause of hostility, without peace (K. Ch.). 
CESSA’/VIT. s. (Latin.) A writ that lies 
upon this general ground, that the person 
against whom it is brought hath, for two years, 
omitted to perform such services as he is obliged 


by his tenure (Cowell). 


CESSIBIVLITY. s. (from cedo, cessum, 
Latin.) The quality of receding, or giving way 
(Dighy). ; ; 

CE/SSIBLE. a. (cessum, Latin.) Easy to— 

ive way (Digby). 

CE/SSION. s. (cession, Fr.) 1. Retreat ; 
the act of giving way (Bacon). 2. Resignation ; 
the act of yielding up (Tem.). peraen 

CEssion, in law, an act by which a person 
surrenders and transmits to another person a 
right which belonged to himself. Cession is. 
more particularly used in the civil law fora vo- 
luntary surrender of a person’s effects to his cre= 
ditors, to avoid imprisonment. 

CeEssron, in the ecclesiastical law, is when 
an ecclesiastical person is created a bishop, or — 
when a parson of a parish takes another bene- 
fice without dispensation, or being otherwise 
qualified. In both these cases their first bene- 
fices become void by cession, without any re- 
signation; and to those livings that the person 
had, who was created bishop, the king may 
present for that time, whosoever was patron of 
them; and in the other case the patron may 
oe but by dispensation of retainder, a 

ishop may retain some or all the preferments: 
he was entitled to, before he was made bishop: 
_ CE/SSIONARY. a. (from cession.) Imply- 
ing a resignation. : 
-CE’/SSMENT. ss. (from cess.) An assess-~ 
ment or tax. = 

CE/SSOR. s. (from cesso, Lat.) He that. 
ceases or neglects so long to perform a duty, 
that he incurs the danger of law (Cowell). 

CESTRUM. Bastard jasmin. In botany, 
a genus of the class pentandria, order mono- 
gynia. Corol funnel-form; stamens with a 
small tooth in the middle; berry one-celled,' 
many-seéeded. Eleven species; West Indies. 
and South America ; flowering shrubs rising 
in height from five to twelve feet, with white 
or pale ies corols, All require much care, 
and a high artificial heat; and. for the most 
part may be propagated by cuttings or Seeds. 

CESTUI, a French word, signifying he or » 
him, frequently used in our Jaw-writings. Thus 
cestui qui trust, a person who has lands, &c. 
committed to him for the benefit of another ; 
and if such person does not perform his trust, 
he is compellable to it in chancery. Cestui 
qui vie, one for whose life any lands, &c. are 
granted. Cestui qui use, a person to whose use 
any one is infeoffed of lands or tenements. For- 
merly the feoffees to uses were deemed owners 
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of the land, but now the possession is adjudged 
in cestui qui use. . 

CESTUS, among ancient poets, a fine em- 
broidered girdle worn by Venus, endowed with 
a faculty of charming, and conciliating love. 

The word is also written cestum, and ces- 
ton: it comes from x«¢o¢, a girdle, or other thing 
embroidered, or wrought with a needle; de- 
rived, according to Servius, from xevray, pun- 
vere: whence also incestus; aterm used at 
Conk for any indecency by undoing the girdle, 
&c. but now restrained to that between persons 
hear akin. See INcEsT.. 

Homer gives a description of the mystic effects 
of this cestus, which we here subjoin in the 
words of his translator Pope : 


In it was every art, and ev’ry charm, 

To win the wisest, and the coldest warm : 
Fond love, the gentle vow, the gay desire, 
The kind deceit, the still-reviving fire, 
Persuasive speech, and more persuasive sighs, 
Silence that spoke, and eloquence of eyes. 


This fiction, which is extremely beautiful, 
has been happily imitated by Tasso, in his ma- 
gic cincture of Armida. 

CETA’CEOUS. a. {from cefe, Lat.) Of 
the whale kind (Brown. Ray). 

CTE, in zoology, the seventh order of the 
elass mammalia, including the moncdon, ba- 
lena, physeter, and delphinus. The following 
in the ordinal character : fins pectoral, instead 
of feet; tail horizontal, flattened ; clawless ; 
teeth in some cartilaginous, in some bony ; 
- nestrifless ; instead of which isa fistulous open- 
ing'in the anterior and upper part of the head ; 
food molluscz and fishes; habitation the ocean. 
Notwithstanding the resemblance of the habits 
and manners of this order to those of fishes, 
_ and the repugnance of the vulgar at believing 
whales and dolphins, &c. can be otherwise 
than fishes, they are necessarily arranged with 
man and quadrupeds, in the class mammalia, 
from their similarity of physical structure ; the 
heart having two auricles and two ventricles ; 
the blood being warm ; lungs réspiring alter- 
nately ; eye-lids moveable; ears hollow, receiv- 
ing sound through the medium of the air; ver- 
tebree of the neck seven ; lumbar bones and 
coccyx ; teats lactiferous, with which they suckle 
their young. | 

CETERACH, in botany. (Blanchard says 
this word is corrupted from pteryga, mnpvé, as 
peteryga, ceteryga,and ceterach.) Scolopendria 
vera. Spleenwort. Miltwaste. This small 
bushy slant, asplenium ceterach, frondibus 
pinnatifidis, lobis alternis confluentibus obtu- 
sis, of Linnéus, grows upon old walls and rocks. 
It has an herbaceous, mucilaginous, roughish 
taste, and is recommended as a pectoral. In 
apa it is given, with great success, in ne- 
phritic and calculous diseases. See AsPLE- 
NIUM. 

CETHEGUS. The most remarkable of this 
name among the Romans are the two follow- 
Ing: a tribune at Rome, of the most corrupted 
morals, who joined Catiline in his conspiracy 
against the state, and’ was commissioned to 
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mtrder Cicero. He was apprehended, and, 
with Lentulus, put to death by the Roman se- 
nate.(Plut.)—P. Corn. a powerful Roman, who 
embraced the party of Marius against Sylla. 
His mistress had obtained such an ascendancy 
over him, that she distributed his favours, and 
Lucullus was not ashamed to court her smiles, 
when he wished to be appointed general against 
Mithridates. ! 

CET’ONIA. In the Fabrician system of 
entomology, a tribe belonging to the class 
coleoptera, genus scarabeus. See SCARA- 
BEUS. . 

CETRA, a small leathern shield used by 
the ancient Spaniards, Moors, and even Bri- 
tons. 

CETUS, in astronomy, the whale, an old 
southern constellation, under Pisces. It con- 
sists of Q3 stars of the first six magnitudes, viz. 
0. 2. 8. 13. 10. 60. In the neck of Cetus is 
a remarkable star which grows brighter and 
fainter alternately, owing, as is supposed, to its 
rotation on its axis; the period of its changes 
is about 312 days. 

CEVADILLA (cevadilla, dim. of ceveda, 
barley, Spanish.) Cevadilla hispanorum. Se- 
vaditte, Sabadilla. Hordeum causticum. In- 
dian caustic barley. The plant whose seeds 
are thus denominated is a species of veratrum : 
they are powerfully caustic, and are admini- 
stered with very great success as a vermifuge. 

CEVENNES, mountains of Languedoc, in 
France, remarkable for the frequent meetings 
of the protestants, as a place of security against 
the tyranny of their governors. In the reign of 
queen Anne, an attempt was made to assist them 
by an English fleet in the Mediterranean ;_ but 
the expedition failed, because the French had 
occupied the passages. 

CEUTA, a seaport town of Africa, on the 
south coast of the Mediterranean, in the king- 
dom of Fez, bela to Spain, with a good 
harbour for small vessels, the see of a bishop, 
suffragan of Lisbon. »This town was taken 
from the Moors in the year 1409, by John, 
king of Portugal, and continued annexed to 
that crown till the revolution in the year 
1640, when it fell to Spain, and was finally: 
ceded to that country by the treaty of Lis- 
bon, in the year 1688. tt withstood a vigo~ 
rous siege against the Moors in 1697: it Is 
situated in the narrowest part of the Medi- 
terranean, not above five leagues from Gib- 
Taltar.’ Lat. 35. 48. .N. “Lon. 5. °25) W., 

CEYENNE PEPPER. See Piper In- 
DICUM. 

CEYLON, or, THE Cinnamon Is e, the 
Taprobana of the ancients, a large island of the 
East Indies, which lies on the S$. E. of the Co- 
romandel coast, from which it is separated by 
Ramanakoiel. It is situated between six and 
ten degrees of N. lat. and between 78 and 82 
degrees of E. lon. The chief towns are Can- 
dy, Columbo, and Ramanakoiel. ‘he island 
is about 250 miles long, and 200 broad. It is 
mountainous and woody in the middle; but 
the coast is very flat, and well planted with- 
groves of cinnamon trees and cocoas ; and. ne 
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eountry abounds more with elephants. -The 
Dutch have subdued all the coasts, and shut up 
the king in his capital city, Candy, which stands 
upon a mountain in the middle of the island ; nei- 
ther the king nor his subjects being. 
to traffic, or to entertain any correspondence 
with other nations. The capital of the Dutch 
settlements is the port of Columbo, situated on 
theS. W. coast of-the island. . The descendants 
of the ancient inhabitants, of whom the bulk 
of the people still consists, are called Cinglasses. 
There are also great numbers of Moors, Mala- 
bars, Portuguese, and Dutch, upon the island. 
‘The tree peculiar to this island, and more va- 
Tuable to the Dutch than the mines of Potosi 
are to the Spaniards, is the cinnamon. ‘This 
tree is ascommon as any other in the woods on 
the S. W. part of the island, near Columbo; but 
there are few or none of them to be found near 
the N. part. (See Cinnamon.) The Portu- 
guese were the first Europeans who settled on 
this island; bit the Dutch soon drove them 
away, and established themselves on all the 
principal places along the coast. In February, 
1796, all the Dutch forts and settlements sur- 
rendered to the English; and, according to the 
preliminary treaty of peace, signed in the au- 
tumn of 1801, these are all to.be retained. See 
Percival’s Ceylon, Cordiner’s Ceylon, and Asia- 
tic Researches, vol. v1. 
CEYLANITE. See Sopor.us. 
CHAA, in botany. See THEA. 
CHABLAIS, a town of France, in the 
department of Yonne, and late province of 
Champagne. It is famous for white wines. 
Lat. 47.42 N. Lon. 3.59 E. . 
CHABOT, in ichthyology. See Cor- 
TUB. 
CHACARILLAY CORTEX. See Cas- 
CART EM Ann) . | 
CHACE. See Cuase. : 
CHACKTOOLE BAY, an excellent bay 


in Norton Sound, which was discovered by 


captain Cook in 1778.. 
162. 47 W. 
CHACONE, amusical air, much resembling 


Lat. 64. 31 N. Lon. 


the saraband. ay 
CHADCHOD, in Jewish antiquity. Eze- 
kiel mentions chadched among the several 
merchandizes which were brought to Tyre. 
The old interpreters, not véry well knowing the 
meaning of this term, continued it in their 
translation. St. Jerom acknowledges that he 
could not discover the interpretation of it. The 
Chaldee interprets it pearls ; others think that 
the onyx, ruby, carbuncle, crystal, or diamond, 
is meant by it. : 


CHAZEREFOLIUM. See Cererouium. 
CHAROPHYLLUM, (cherophyllum, ya:- 
QUADOY 5 from yatea, to rejoice, and puArroy, a 
eaf; socalled from the abundance of its leaves.) 
Chervil. Cow-parsley. In botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order digynia. Fruit ob- 
long, almost smooth ; petals heart-shaped, in- 
flected ; partial involucres reflected, concave. 
Eleven species, almost all of them natives of 
Europe, and the two following common to our 
hedges : 


permitted — 


CHA 
i. C. sylyestre: stem striate, smooth 3 joints 
rather tumid. . 
2. C. temulentus: stem rough with tumid 
joints. : ay 
The first is also denominated cientaria or 
bastard hemlock ; and forms an article in thé 
materia medica of various dispensatories, but is 
unentitled to the smallest notice as a medicine 
of any kind. 
CHJETIA, in zoology. See Gorpius 
AQUATICUS. : 
CHA:TODON. In zoology, a genus of the 
class pisces, order thoracica. Head small ; 
mouth small; the lips retractile; teeth (mostlyy 
setaceous, Alexile, moveable, equal, closely set, 
and very numerous; eyes round, small, verti- 
cal, furnished with a nictitant membrane; 
gill membrane from three t6 six-rayed ; body” 
broad, compressed, scaly, generally faseiated ; 
dorsal and anal fins rigid, fleshy, coated with 
scales, and mostly spinous. Sixty-eight spe- 
cies. Inhabitants of the American or Indran 
seas, or fresh waters ; many of them exhibiting 
a beautiful display of colours ; and the flesh.of 


—_ 


‘most of them good, and of some delicious. 


The form of the greater number of the species 
is ovate, witha deep,-compressed body ; but of 
some of them, and especially c.-orbicularis, 
and imperialis, nearly round, and resembling a 
flat fish. .The species chiefly worth selecting — 
is ¢. rostratus, or shooting, chetodon, which. 
inhabits the fresh waters of India, and is cele- 
brated for the extraordinary manner in which 
it obtains possession of the flying insects that. 
chiefly constitute its food. When it observes: 
one of these either hovering over the water, or 


‘seated on some aquatic plant, it shoots against 
q P 2 g 


it, from its tubular snout, a drop of water with 
sO sure an aim, as generally to lay it either 
dead or stupified on the surface of the stream. 
In. shooting at a sitting insect it is commonly 
observed to approach within the distance of 
from four to stx feet, before it elances its water. 
When confined in a large vessel of water, it is 
said to afford much diversion by its dexterity in 
thisexercise ; since if a fly or other insect be fas- 
tened to the edge of the vessel, the fish imme- 
diately perceives it,; and shoots at it with ad- 
mirable success ‘The same faculty is said to 
appertain to. various other species of this genus 
as well as c, rostratus: though the last appears, 
to possess it in a pre-eminent degree.. The 
specific character is tail entire; dorsal-spines, 
nine: the fin witha black ocellate spot: snout 
cylindrical ; body white with brown longitu- — 
dinal lines and five transverse bars, the hinder 
ones edged with white. See Nat. Hist. Pl. L. 

To CHAFE. v. a. (echauffer, French.) 1. 
To warm with rubbing (Sidney). 2. To heat - 
by rage or fury (Shakspeare). 3. To perfume - 
(Suckling). 4. 'To,make angry (Knolles). . 
To CuaFe. v.n._ 1. To rage; to fret; to 
fume (Pope). 2.To fret against any thing (Sh.). 

CHAFE,.s. (from the verb.) A heat; a, 
rage ; a fury; a passion ; a fume (Hudibras), | 

CuaFE-wax. s. An officer belonging to 
the lord chancellor, who fits the wax for the. 
sealing of writs (farris). 
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CHA’FER. s. (cearop, Saxon.) An insect ; 
a sort of yellow beetle. See SCARAB EUS. 
CHA’/FERY. s. A forge in an iron mill. 
CHAFF. s. (cear, Saxon.) 1. The husks 
of corn that are separated by thrashing and win- 
nowing (Dryden). 2. It is used forany thing 
worthless. +A 
_Cuarr (palea.) In botany, the dry calyx 
of corn and grasses, in common language ;_ by 
Linnéus called gluma.. (See GLumE.) Also, 
a, dry membranaceous . body interposed be- 
tween two florets, in some of the class synge-, 
nesia. 


CuarFF, in husbandry, denotes not only, 


the husks of the corn separated by screening 
or winnowing, but straw cut small for the food 
of cattle. 

_CHAFF-CUTTER, Or STRAW-CUTTER, a 
machine for making chaff to feed horses. 

_ In the year 1797, the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. conferred a reward of 
30 guineas on Mr. Robert Salmon, for his 


improved machine for cutting straw, of which. 


we have given an engraving, in Pl. 39. 
Fig. 1, A, A, are two knives, fixed on the 
‘inside of the fellies of two wheels B, B, which 


are firmly connected ; the edges of such knives. 


being at an angle of about.45 degrees from the 
plane of the wheels’ motion. Farther, these 
knives are directed in such manner, that they 
are acted upon hy the springs C, C; the latter 
being so adjusted, as to give them the requisite 
degree of pressure against the box for cutting 
the straw: to prevent them from coming too 
forward, and thus occasioning an unnecessary 
friction, wedges are placed under the staples a, 
a, which must be drawn out as the knives wear, 
so_as to facilitate their progress ; a contrivance, 
by which new knives may occasionally. be sub- 


stituted, as they will always be duly regulated 


by the springs. 
- D, is a round wooden block, fixed to one 
side of the wheel, having four holes, and a 
moveable‘screw : to this block is attached, by 
means.of screws, one end of the feeding-arm 
E, which runs in a direction nearly hori- 
zontal to the cross-har F, at the end of the box 
G, Such end is fixed to the cross-bar, by the 
pe b, which may be shifted, to five different 
oles in F; so that, by means of these, and 
of the four holes in the block D, twenty 
changes may be obtained in the length of the 
chaff. 

The straw is brought forward by two rollers 
in the box G, delineated in fig. 2, which are 
turned from the outside by the ratech-wheels H, 
(one being on each side of the box), and move 
with greater or less velocity, accordingly as the 
stroke is given to the cross-har by the feeding- 
arm and wheel. Thus, when the knife cuts, 
the straw remains at rest; and,-on removing 
the pin from the cross-bar, the supply immedi- 
ately ceases; though the motion of the knives 
may continue. 

I, is a pressing weight, suspended beneath 
the box, which may be rendered more or less 
powerful, by shifting it on the bearer K, whence 
it depends : such weight may also. be inclined 
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to either side, according to circumstances; and 
will contribute. to force the straw towards the 
knife, while it counterbalances the ratch-wheel 
of the upper roller. Near the fulcrum of this 
bearer is fastened a chain, represented by the ’ 


dotted line ¢; the upper end of which is con- 


nected with a roller, having at each extremity 
asmall iron bar, that is joined to the end of 
the upper-spiked roller; so that the straw is 
uniformly pressed between the two cylinders. 

LL, 1s a winch, serving to turn the machjne. 

M, M, M, M, the frame of the implement. 

_ Fig. 2. represents the two rollers above .al- 
luded to, in describing the box G. 

With a view to employ this straw-cutter to 
the best advantage, its inventor proposes to 
place a second box at the end of the first : it 
may be made of any length, and suspended by — 
a line and counter-weight ; by means of which 
its end is brought down level, while it is filling 
with straw ; then drawn up, so as to give the 
second box a declivity ; and thus the straw is 
more expeditiously brought forward. The chief 
improvement of this additional apparatus is, 
the facility with which straw may be cut, while 
considerable time is saved; as it will not be- 
come necessary to stop at intervals, in order to 
supply the machine. This machine has been 
a little improved by Mr. Rowntree. 

Dr. Willich gives the following description 
of count Riesch’s newly-invented straw-cutter. 

Fig. 1, represents a front view of the ma- 
chine, See also Pl. 39. 

_ A, the balance, being fastened at the upper 
end of the cylinder Q, is directed and put in 
motion by one person : with this view, there 
isa pivot, P, applied to that cylinder (which 
pivot is explained. in fig. 10, and likewise ap- 
pears in fig. 2, at K, in asocket, L), which 
is managed by a handle in the piece of timber, 
at the lower part of the balance b,,b. — 

B, B, are the levers which, by the action 
of the balance A, are aitereaele raised, so 
that the knives C, C, cut the supply of straw 
in d, d, subsequent to the motion of the arms 
Z, Z; which are connected with such levers 
and knives... 

C, C, the knives. 

D, D, the legs of the boxes: d, d, repre- 
sent the projecting straw submitted to the ope- 
ration. 

EK, E, the upper parts of the legs before 
alluded to, terminating, and secured, at the 
top ; in order that the boxes may not be moved 
or dislodged by the motion of the engine. At 
St: fy the two places are visible, through which 
the moveable arms, fig. 2, M, M, are in- 
serted. . 

F, F, the beams, which are secured both 
above and below, and in which the knives 
are moved by small rollers, as described fig. 9. 

_ m, m, (searcely legible in the plate) are the 
cushions or guards, which push forward the 
straw contained in the box: this object is espe- 
cially promoted by the springs, 2, , that com- 
press the cushions, and ought, therefore, to be 
sufficiently strong and elastic: but, according 
to a later improvement of count Riesch, wood- 
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screws placed on guard-boards, instead of cush- 
ions, more effectually answer the purpose. 
S, 5, the regulating pins, by means of which 
the straw may be cut to any length required. 
T, T, (being very minute in our plate) re- 
resent the diameter of the two levers. 
U, U, (below the last-mentioned letters) are 
small cornices. seats, 
Fig. 2, a side view of the engine, in which 


the whole length of the box is delineated : ° 


and, as by the mechanism of this contrivance 
the straw is pushed forward, the parts by which 
such purpose is effected are here distinctly re- 
presented : 

1. The knife C. 

pest the illustration of K, and L, see 
fic. 6. 

"3. The ratch-wheels H, as exhibited in an- 
other point of view, fig. 3 and 4. 

4. The arms M, M. 

5. The lever N. 

6. The regulator S. 

7. The cornice U. - 

8. The lever T, in full length, and to the 
extremity of which a sufficient quantity of 
lead is attached, to prevent it from remaining 
stationary when elevated. 

g. The canvas v, which is farther explained 
in fig. 4, and 11. 

"10. The lower transverse hole 0, which is 
displayed in fig. 11, and 12; as likewise is w, 
in fig. If. 

_ Fig. 3, asketch of the inner part of the box, 
with its compressing boards H, H, H, which 
are delineated in fig. 2, and 113; but a profile 
of which, exhibiting their iron teeth or cogs, is 
given fig. 8, H, H, H, H. 

' Fig. 4, also represents the inner breadth of 
the box, though from the lower part, as far as 
the egulating wheel ; farther, the canvas v, 
on which the straw is placed: the latter is car- 
rieda ong by the rotary motion of the wheels, 
according as the arms are acted upon by the 
lever. ‘The letters r and R, occurring in, and 
at the side of this figure, will be accounted for 
in the description of the following. 

Fig, 5, is an indented piece of machinery, 
called the straw-thruster, delineated fig. 2, and 
which is attached below the feeding-box in 
front of the frame, being marked by G, fig. 
2, and 11, This thruster rises together with 
the levers ; as it is intimately connected with 
the arms Z, into which the knives are in- 
serted, having the size of the piece denoted b 
the letter R, (fig. 4), and the aperture, ehitotich 
which it passes at the bottom of the box, being 
vistble at r. 

Fig, 6, is the socket supporting the roller e, 
by means of the pivot P, represented fig. 10, 
and which roller moves as may be perceived 
by the upper beams marked L, L, at K, K, 
fig. 2. 

“Fig. 7, section of part of the beam in which 
the knives C, ©, of fig. 1, and 2, move in 
I, I; so that they may be placed higher or 


~ Jower: hence their scope’or extent of motion 


may be observed in this figure, pointed out by 


the letter q: 


« 


Fig. 8, has already been described in fig. 3. 


Fig. 9, has likewise been explained, by stat- - 


ing the mechanism of the beams, F. F. 


‘ig. 10, has been accounted for, at fig. 1. | 


P, is the pivot; and ¢, the pin which serves to 
secure the former. 


Fig. 11, a view of a box from the opposite: 


side of fig. 2: at the dotted lines 7, 7, 1s the 


~ 


canvas mentioned in the description of fig. 4, | 


with this difference, that in such figure it ap-_ 


pears within, while in fig. 11, it is shewn 


from without, in the same manner as the cloth - 
passes round the ratch-wheels, while the ma-- 


chine is in motion. 
Fig. 12, is a section of the box viewed from 


behind; the piece of wood 0, at the bottom, ’ 


with inserted spindles ; and the aperture serves 
for the reception of the lower part of the straw- 
thruster G, fig. 5. 
hind at x, fig. 2, and 11, inthe same manner as 


the staves Z, Z, to which the knives are fixed. | 
Lastly, the balancing levers marked y, y, fig. - 


11, are designed for the purpose of more firmly 
compressing the straw by the appropriate boards : 
at f,.f, fig. 1. is the place in which the arms, 
M, M, fig. 2, pass and move during the opera- 
tion of the machine. 

The principal advantages of count Riesch’s 


straw-cutter, appear to be the following ; name-- 


ly, 1. that it cuts the straw in two boxes at 


For the arm w moves be-: 


the same time; 2. that the straw placed in. 


such boxes is regularly advanced, without am 
farther aid or attention ; and, 3. that the cha 


thus manufactured is not only eaten with 


avidity by cattle, but also is more salubrious 
than any other cut straw ; because it is ren- 


dered much softer by the powerful compression: 


of the machine. He farther observes, that one 
man iscapable of cutting at least 100 trusses 
of straw in the course of one day, or within 
10 hours ; whereas, by the common method, 
five men are required for performing a similar 
task. & 
In order to explain more distinctly the me- 
chanism of this apparently complicated ma- 
chinery, it should be remarked that, instead 
of the usual fly-wheels, the whole motion is 
effected by means of the balance, A. fig. 1, 
and 2. ‘Thus, one person supplies the two 
boxes with straw, swings the moveable arms, 
and manages the work, without any farther 
assistance. When the engine was first con- 
structed, the action of the balance was ex- 
tremely difficult, till the levers B,'B, fig. 1. 
were brought nearer to the roller Q; an altera- 
tion by which the hypomochlion, or the centre 
of motion, became shorter, and the power of 
the lever was better accommodated to the centre 
of the cylinder. Now the balance was easily 
moved, and -by means of the regulating pins 
5,5, fig. 1, the straw could be cut of various 


lengths; but in case it be wanted uncommonly _ 


short, the teeth of the ratch-wheel h, h, h, fig. 
2, should stand more closely together ; in con- 
sequence of which, the moveable arms g, g, g, 
will advance to a shorter distance, and protrude 


only a few lines of the straw, which may thus - 


be cut toa very diminutive size. ig 
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‘In supplying the box with straw, the work- 
man ought to dispose it in regular layers, as 
closely compressed as possible ; for otherwise, 
if it be put there in an irregular manner, it 
will become entangled between the ratch- 
wheels, and the machinery will either fail of 
ushing it forward, or protrude it in bundles. 
Bans the method of arranging the straw pro- 
erly requires especial attention; and its regu- 
fre progression towards the knives cannot be 
effected, unless every part of the apparatus be 


in perfect order, and unison with the whole, 
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With this view, the canvas v, fig. 2, and 11, 
which contains the layers within the box (these 
being rolled forward by means of the cylinders 


H, H, H, fig. 3), must be properly expanded. 


The compressing boards H, H, H, fig. 2, and- 


11, should likewise be firmly applied by the 
regulating pin S. The levers U, U, fig. 1, 
and 2, ought to be sufficiently raised in work- 
ing the machine; as, in the contrary case, the 
moveable arm (straw-thruster) G, fig. 2, and 
5, consequently the moveable arms M, M, 
would not be sufficiently acted upon, so that 
the teeth of the ratech-wheels H, H, H, wil 
then make but a slight purchase, while the 
wheels themselves have not the necessary re- 
action; thus, little or no straw will be pushed 
forward to undergo the operation of the knives. 

CHAFFER. See ScaraBZEus. 

To CHa’FFER. in. (kauffen, German, to 
buy.) To haggle; to bargain (Swif?). 

To CuHa’FFER. v. a. Obsolete. 1. To buy 
(Spenser). 2. To exchange (Spenser). 

CHA’FFERER. s. (fromchaffer.) A buyer; 
a bargainer.’ 

CHA’FFERN. s. (from eschauffer, Fr. to 
heat.) A vessel for heating water. . 

CHA/FFERY. s. (from chaffer.) Traflick 
(Spenser). . 

CHAFFERY, in the iron works, the name 
of one of the two principal forges. ‘The other 
is called the finery. When the iron has been 
brought at the finery into what is called an 
ancony, or square mass, hammered into a bar 
in its middle, but with its two ends rough, the 
business to be done at the chaffery is the re- 
ducing the whole to the same shape, by ham- 
mering down these rough ends to the form of 
the middle parts. 

CHAFFINCH, in ornithology. See Frin- 
Gai bh. 

CHA/FFLESS. a. Without chaff (Shaks.). 

CHA’/FFWEED. s. Cudweed. See CEN- 
TUNCULUS. 

_ CHA/FFY. a. Like chaff ; full of chaff. 

CHAFFY RECEPTACLE ; in botany paléa- 
ceum receptaculum. In which the florets are 
divided by interposing chaffs or scales.. As in 
dipsacus, scabiosa, hypochzeris, catananche, ar- 


_ctium, onopordum, serratula, bidens, santolina, 


athanasia, xeranthemum, zinnia, anthémis, 
achillea, verbesina, sigesbeckia, buphthalmum, 
helianthus, rudbeckia, coreopsis, silphium. 

. CHA’FINGDISH. s. (from chafe and dish.) 
A vessel to make any thing hot in ; a portable 
grate for coals (Bacon). 


CHAGRE, a river of South America, in 


’ 
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the isthmus of Darien, which runs into the 
sea, 30 miles W.S.W. Porto Bello. 

CHAGRIN. s. (chagrine, Fr.) Hl-humour; 
vexation ; fretfulness ;. peevishness (Pepe). 

To CHAGRIN. v. a. (chagriner, Fr.) To 
‘vex; to put out of temper. 

CHAIN. s. (chame, French.) 1. A series 
of links fastened one within another (Genesis). 
2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter (Pope). 3. 
A line of links with which land is measured 
(Locke). 4. A series linked together, as of 
causes or thoughts ; a succession (Hammond). 

Zo CHAIN. v. a. (from the noun.) .1.:‘I'o 
fasten or bind with a chain (Anolles). 2. To 
keep in slavery (Pope). 3. 'To keep by a chain 
({cnolles). 4. To unite (Shakspeare). 

CHAIN, a long piece of metal composed of 
several links or rings, engaged the one in the 
other. ‘They are made of divers metals, some 
round, some flat, others square, some single, 
some double. A gold chain is one of the badges 
of the dignity of the lord mayor of London, and 
remains to the person after his being divested of 
that office, asa mark that he has passed the 
chair. It is also the badge of office of the she- 
riff, but only while in office. 

CHAIN is also a string. of gold, silver, or 
steel-wire, wrought like a tissue, which serves 
to hang watches, tweezer-cases, and other va- 
luable toys upon. ‘The invention of these pieces 
of workmanship was derived originally from 
England, whence foreigners give them the 
name of chains of England. 

In making these chains, a part of the wire 
is folded into little links of an oval form, the 
longest diameter about three lines, the shortest 
one. ‘These, after they have been exactly sol- 
dered, are again folded into two, and then 
bound together and interwoven by means of 
several other little threads of the same thick- 
ness, some of which passing from one end to 
the other, imitate the warp of a stuff, and 
the others, which pass transversely the woof ; 
there are at least four thousand little links in 
a chain of four pendants, so equally, and at the 
same time so firmly connected, that the eye 
takes the whole to consist of one piece. 

CHAIN, in surveying, a measure of length, 
made of a certain number of links of iron-wire, 
serving to take the distance between two or more 
places. Here we have, 

1. A chain of 50 feet, 

2. A chain of one pole or sixteen feet and 


_ahalf in length ; especially useful in measur- 


ing and laying out gardens and orchards, or 
the like, by the pole or rod ineasure. 

3. A chain of 4 poles, or 66 feet, or 22 
yards, in length, called Gunter’s chain, and 
1s peculiarly adapted to the business of survey- 
ing or land-measuring, because that 10 square 
chains just make an English acre of land ; so that 
the dimensions being taken in these chains, and 
thence the contents computed in square chains, 
they are readily turned into acres by dividing 
by 10, or barely cutting off the last figure from 
the square chains. But it is still better in 
practice to proceed thus, viz. count the dimen- — 
sions, not in chains, but all in links 3 then the 
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Contents are in square links; and five figures 
being cut off for decimals, the rest are acres; 
‘that is four figures to bring -the square links to 
square chains, and one more to bring the square 
chains to acres. : 

In this chain, the links are each 7 inches 
and ¥2;, or 7‘92 inches in length, which is very 
‘nearly 2 of a foot.. And hence any number of 
chains or links are easily brought to feet or 
inches, or the contrary. The best way of doing 
which is this; multiply the number of links 
by 66, then cut off two figures for decimals, 
‘and the rest are feet ; or multiply links by 22 
“for,yards, cutting off two figures. See SuR- 
VEYING. 

CuHaIN-PUMp. See Pump. 

CHAIN-SHOT, two balls with a chain be- 
tween them. ‘They are used at sea to, bring 
down yards or masts, and to cut the shrouds or 
rigging of a ship. 

- Crain (Top), on board a ship, a chain to 
sling the sail-yards in time of battle, in order 
to prevent them from falling down when the 
‘ropes by which they are hung happen to be 
shot away, or rendered incapable of service. 

CHAIN-WALES, or CHANNELS, of a ship, 
porteboissoirs, are broad and thick planks pro- 
jecting horizontally from the ship’s outside, 
abreast of and somewhat behind- the masts. 
“They are formed to extend the shrouds from 
each other, and from the axis or middle line 
of the ship, so as to give a greater security 
and support to the masts, as well as to prevent 
the shrouds from damaging the gunwale, or 
being hurt by rubbing against it. 

CHAINs, in ship-building, are strong links 
or plates of iron, the lower ends of which 
ate bolted through the ship’s side to the tim- 
bers. 

Cuatns (Hanging in), a kind of punish- 
ment inflicted on murderers. By the stat. 25 
Geo. II. c. 37. the judge shall direct such to 
‘be executed on the next day but one, unless 
‘Sunday intervene ; and their bodies to be deli- 
vered to the surgeons to be dissected and ana- 
4omized ; and he may direct them afterwards 
to be hung in chains. 

‘CHAIR (cathedra), anciently the suggestum 
or pulpit, whence the priest or public orator 
‘spoke to the people. (See CATHEDRA.) Itis 
still applied to the place whence professors or 
regents in the universities deliver their lec- 
tures; thus we say, the professor’s chair. It is 
‘also applied to the chief magistrate of'a city, or 
rather to the seat appropriated to his office ; 
thus we say, next the chair. 

CHAIR, in general, an article of furniture 


‘contrived for the purpose of relieving the lower: 


extremities from the incumbent weight of the 
body. : 
Chairs with square seats are liable to many 
objections, when considered with respect. to 
‘their influence on the health of tine aged, in- 
firm, and especially persons afflicted with the 
piles, or troubled with ascarides. For these, a 
‘yound, or blunt, triangular form of a chair, 
. resembling the shape of a saddle, would be far 
“preferable, and more conducive to the allevia- 
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tion of theit complaints. The reason is ob- 
vious ; because the thighs and legs, when com~ 
pressed, occasion an additional irritation, on a 


part which is already in a preternatural state of 


excitement, or, perhaps, subject to chronic 
inflammation, as is frequently the case in the 
hemorrhoids. Nor do weadvise those patients 
to accustom themselves to rest upon very soft 
cushions, or pillows, except such as are tightl 
stuffed with horse-hair, dry mosses, or chaff. 
Hence we are of opinion, that the studious, and 
all those who are engaged in sedentary employ- 
ments, if they regard their health and conve- 
nience, should employ either round, wooden 
chairs, slightly concave, or such as we have 
before ventured to suggest. (Wallich.) 

CHAIR (Sedan), a covered vehicle for carry- 
ing a single person, being supported by two ra- 
ther flexible poles, and borne by two men, 
hence called chairmen. Hume says the first 
sedan-chair seen in England was used by the 
duke of Buckingham in the reign of James I, 
to the great indignation of the people, who ex- 
claimed that he was employing his fellow-crea- 
tures to do the service of beasts. ‘The number 
of sedan-chairs for hire, allowed in London by 
act 12 Geo. I. c. 12. is 400. 

CHAIRMAN, the president of an assembly, 
or company ; thus we say, the chairman of a 
commaittee. Bart ; 

CHAIRMAN, signifies alsa one who carries 
a sedan-chair. . 

CHAISE DIEU, a town of France in the 
department of Upper Loire. Its late benedic- 
tine abbey was much celebrated. Lat. 45. 14 
N. Long. 3.4 E. 

Cualtse, a sort of light open chariot, or ca- 
lash. See COACHES. ‘ 

The invention of chaises is generally ascribed 
to Augustus; though Aurclius Victor relates 
that post-chaises were first introduced by Tra- 
jan. 

CHALASTICS (yerkuorine, from Xaraw, to 
relax.) In medicine, relaxants; preparations 
that let down the tone of animal fibres. 

CHALAZA, among naturalists, a white 
knotty kind of string at each end of an egg, 
formed of a plexus of the fibres of the mem- 
branes whereby the yolk and white are con- 
nected together. 

Its use, according to Harvey, is to be as it 
were the poles of this microcosm, and the con- 
nection of all the membranes twisted and knit 
together ; whereby the liquors are not only con- 
served, each in its place, but also in its due po- 
sition to the rest. ene 

Derham adds, that they also serve to keep 
one and the same part of the yolk uppermost, 
let the egg be turned which way it will; which _ 
is done by the following mechanism: the cha- _ 
lazee are specifically heavier than the whites 
wherein they swim; and being braced to the 
membrane of the yolk, a little out of the axis, 
they cause one side of the yolk to be heavier 
than the other. The yolk being thus by the 
chalaze made buoyant, and kept swimming 
in the midst of two whites, is by its own 


heavy side kept with the same side always up- 
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permost : which uppermost side he imagine’ 
to be that whereon the cicatricula lies. 

CHALAZION (chalazion, yoratioy, from 
xerege, a hail-stone.) Chalaza. Grando. An 
indolent, moveable tubercle on the margin of 
the eyelid, like a hail-stone. 

CHALCEDON and CHatceEpontra, an 
ancient city of Bithynia, opposite Byzantium, 
built bya colony from Megara. 

CHALCEDONIUS. Chalcedony. In 
oryctology, a genus of the class earths, order 

siliceous : consisting of silica, a small quantity 
of alumine, with sometimes about a tenth of 
lime, anda slight trace of oxyd of iron; hard, 
lightish, shining within, breaking into inde- 
terminate fragments with sharp edges; com- 
pact, not mouldering in the air, of a more or 
fase perfectly conchoidal texture ; never opake; 
tough, admitting a high polish, and generally 
of a common form; not melting before the 
blow-pipe. Seventeen species. The following 
_ are the chief. 

1. C, cacholonius. Cacholony: kachelony. 
Milkwhite ; somewhat diaphonous, becoming 
opake in the fire. Found in the rivers Bu- 
charest and Mungul, and. the Feroe Islands, 
where it sometimes lies between strata of semi- 
transparent chalcedony. It is never found in 
drops or stalactitical. The Kalmucs make their 
idols and domestic vessels of it. 

2. C. genuinus. Real chalcedony. Common 
chalcedony. Found in Cornwall and the He- 
brides ; in Iceland, Siberia, the Feroe Islands, 
Silesia, Saxony, in various shapes, kidney- 

shaped, stalactitical, globular, botryoidal, like 
hollow pebbles, often containing air-bubbles or 
drops of water; also in angular pieces and veins 
in porphyry and amygdalite, and sometimes 
cubic; colour various shades of grey, with 
sometimes a tinge of green or blue ; lustre ge- 
nerally semitransparent, rarely diaphonous; the 
surface is rough ; fracture even, though some- 
times passing into the fine splintery or imper- 
fectly conchoidal. Specific gravity from 2,586 
to 2,655. Contains 
Silica - - 84 
Alumina mixt with iron . 16 
100 ~ 

3. C.ceruleus. Blue chalcedony. Found 
on the shores of Scotland, in the Feroe Islands, 
Saxony, Bohemia, Hungary, and Transylvania ; 
in most respects, excepting colour, resembling 
the last. — 

-_ 4. C. niger. Black chalcedony. Found near 
Chomnick in Saxony imbedded in porphyry. 

5. C,lutens. Yellow chalcedony. Found near 
the river Tour in Siberia, and in Ceylon, Hun- 
gary, and Saxony. 

6. Carneolus. Carneolian. | Cornelian. 
Blood-red, semi-transparent, of a perfectly 
econchoidal texture. Found in Arabia and 
Hindustan, Egypt, and various parts of Eu- 
rope, generally in roundish pieces, and also in 
layers in agate: colour various shades of red ; 


rarely opake, and sometimes turbid, with a. 


few slender shades ; outer surface rough and 
uneyen, the fragments indeterminately angular 
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and sharp-edged. ‘Specific gravity from 2,630 ° 


- to'2,700. 


”. C. dendriticus:; Mocha stone. Pale. 
painted with deeper-coloured arborescent rami- 
fications. Found inthe East, Iceland, the Pa- 
latinate of the Rhine, and other parts of Eu- 
rope; those of the east are esteemed the most 
valuable. 

8. C. fasciatus. Sardonyx. Marked with 
bands differing in colour and_ transparency. 
Found in Ceylon, Feroe, and Iceland, Bohe- 
mia, and Saxony: colour grey, somewhat pel-' 
lucid, with milk-white, diaphonous bands ; 
rarely with rosy or green bands or blueish, or: 
blood-red with white or grey ; the bands are 
narrower or broader, of equal or unequab 
width, parallel, confluent, straight, angular, 
or undulate. ; 
. 9. C. onyx. Onyx. Achates. Breaking 
into concentrically crustose fragments differing 
in colour and degree of transparency. Found 
in the East Indies, Siberia, Bohemia, Por~ 
tugal, and Saxony, in thicker or thinner frag~ 
ments, and sometimes in pebbles ; the colours, 
whatever it may chance to be, grey, black, 
flesh-colour, or intermixéd, alternating in va- 
rious manners, generally in concentric circles. 
The hardest species of the whole genus, Spe- 
cific gravity from 2,500 to 2,609, 

10. Chrysoprasus, Chrysoprase. Found in 
Germany, generally in solid masses, sometimes 
in loose pebbles, or layers of asbest tale, litho- 
marg and iron ochre : hard, but does not strike 
fire with steel ; colour various shades of apple- 
green, sometimes other greens. Specific gravity 
35250. ; . 

11. C. heliotropius,  Heltotrope ; blood- 
stone.’ Diaphonous; of a conchoidal texture ; 
green marked with opaque blood-sed dots and 
drops. Found in Asia, Persia, Siberia, Ice- 
land, Bohemia, and Franconia in rocks of 
trap. Specific gravity from 2,620 to 2,700. 

CHALCIDENSES, the inhabitants of the 
isthmus between Teos and Erythre. 

CHALCIDICA, in antiquity, banqueting- 


houses ; some are very curious, says Mr. Per- 


rault, to know what this word signifies. Phi- 


lander thinks, that this Greek word signifies 
the places where money-matters were decided, 
or the office for the mint, supposing that word 
comes frorm Yunnse brass, and &x», justice. 
Some will have it read causidica, as much as 
to say, an hall for pleading. Festus informs 
us, that chalcidica was a sort of building first 
found out in the city of Calchis; Arnobus calls 
chalcidica the fine halls, where the poets 
feigned that the pagan gods supped.. Barbaro 
and Baldus think it a proper name for that ‘sort 
of buildings, which Dion says was erected b 
Julius Cesar in honour of his father. Palladio 
follows Barbaro in his design, and draws this 
building in the fashion of the judgment-seat, 
described by Vitruvius in’ the temple of Au- 
eustus, which was joined to the great church 
of Fano. : 

M. Perrault says, ** Being assured by the 
testimony of Ausonius, that chalcidica was a 
lofty place, which we call.the first story, I 
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think, that these chalcidicas were large and 
lofty halls, where justice was administered, 
erected at the end of their palaces, even with 
the galleries through which they went out of 
one room into another, and where the pleaders 
walked.” 

: CHALCIS, in ancient geography, the chief 
city of Kuboea, in that part which is neatest to 
Beeotia. It was founded by an Athenian co- 
lony. ‘The island was said to be joined to the 
continent in the neighbourhood of Chalcis. 
"There were three other towns of the same nanie 
in Thrace, Acarnania, and Sicily, all belong- 
ing to the Corinthians (Plin.), &c. 

CHatcis. In zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order hymenoptera. Mouth with 
a horny, compressed jaw ; feelers four, equal ; 
antennas short, cylindrical, fusiform, the first 
joint alittle thicker; thorax gibbous, lengthen- 
ed behind in the place of the scutel ; abdomen 
rounded and slightly petiolate. Eleven species, 
found only hitherto in Europe or South Ame- 
rica.. The largest, c. asiformis, of the size of the 
.common bee: the rest for the most part much 
smaller. . 

- CHALCOLIS. | In oryctology. See Ura- 
NIUM. . 

- CHALCO’GRAPHER. s. (XvrnoycerpG».) 
An engraver in brass. 

CHALCO’GRAPHY. s. (yarsoygepie.) En- 
graving in brass. 

CHALCONDYLAS (Demetrius), a learned 
Greek, born at Constantinople, left that city 
afterits being taken by the Turks, and after- 
wards taught Greek in several cities in Italy. 
He composed a Greek grammar; and died at 
Milan in 1513. 

CHALCONDyYLAsS (Laonicus), a famous 
Greek historian of the 15th century, was. born 
at Athens; and wrote an excellent history of 
the Turks, from Ottoman, who reigned about 
the year 1300, to Mahomet IT. in 1463. 

CHALDAsA, a country of Asia, between 
the Euphrates and Tigris. Its capital is Baby- 
Jon, whose inhabitants were famous for their 
knowledge of astrology (Cic.). 

CHALDA:I, the Chaldzans, a people of 
the greater Asia, who above all others prac- 
tised the art of astrology. ‘The prophet Daniel 
was instructed by them. ‘They worshipped 
the fire. The Jews likewise afirm, as Jerom 
says, that those words of Scripture, which sa 
that Abraham came out of Ur of the Chaldees 
shew, that he was miraculously delivered out 
ofthe fire, into whieh the Chaldzeans had cast 
him because he refused to adore it. It is cre- 
dible that these Chaldeans worshipped the sun 
and stars, which they looked upon as eternal 
fires, and that in keeping a perpetual fire burn- 
ing upon their altars, they desired to keep and 
preserve a resemblance of them continually be- 
fore their eyes, 

CHALDEE LANGUAGE, that spoken 
by the Chaldeans. It is a dialect of the He- 
hiew. 

CHALDEE PARAPHRASE, in the rabbini- 
cal style, is called“Targum. There are three 
Ghaldee paraphirases in Waiton’s polyglot; viz. 
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that of Onkelos, that of Jonathan son of Uziet 
and that of Jerusalem. ~ 

CHALDRON, an English dry measure, con- 
sisting of thirty-six bushels, heaped up accord- 
ing to the sealed bushel kept at Guildhall, Lon- 
don : but on ship-board, twenty-one chaldrons 
of coals are allowed to the score. The chaldron 
should weigh two thousand pounds. 

CHALICE, the cup or vessel used to ad- 
minister the wine in the sacrament, and by the 
Roman Catholics in the mass. ‘The use of the 
chalice, or communicating in both kinds, is 
by the church of Rome denied to the laity, 
who communicate only in one kind, the clergy 
alone being allowed the privilege of eommuni- 
cating in both kinds. 

CHA’LICED. a. (from calix, Lat.) Hav- 
ing a cell orcup (Siakspeare) 

CHALIZA, in Hebrew antiquity, the ce- 
remony wherebyfa woman left a widow pulled 
off her brother-in-Jaw’s shoes, who should have 
espoused her ; after which she was at liberty to 
marry whom she pleased. 


CHALK. s. (ceale, Sax. calck, Welsh.) 
See CRETA. 

CHatx. Creta.: Carbonas calcis. Pure 
chalk is a neutral salt, formed by the union of 
the cretaceous acid with lime. It is much 
used as an absorbent and antacid, to stop diar- 
rhoeas accompanied with acidity of the primz 
vie. ' 

To Cuarx. v. a. (ftom the noun.) 1. To 
rub with chalk (Hudilras). 2. To manure with 
ehalk (Mortimer). 3.'To mark or trace ont as 
with chalk (/oodward). 

CuaLx-curTTer. s. Aman that digs chalk. 

CHALK-LANDSare thus denominated, from 
their consisting principally of ehalk, with a 
thin layer of mould or soil over it. They are | 
well calculated for the growth of barley and 
wheat, and especially of oats, which will thrive 
well on any kind of chalky land, however in- 
different. They naturally produce a small spe- 
cies of vetch, called the smooth podded tare,’ 
or tine tare, ervum tetrasperum, L. together 
with poppies, May-weed, &c. Sainfoin and 
hop-clover will also succeed on these lands ; 
and, where they are of the better sort, the 
hare’s-foot trefoil, trifoltum arvense, L. will 
thrive. The best manures for this species of 
soil are, dung, old rags, and the dung left after 
folding sheep; a practice which is particularly 
useful here, and which, we hope, will become 
more general. 

Cuacx-pit. s. A pitin which chalk is dug 
(Woodward). 

CuaLxk-srones. It is well known that 
concretions occasionally make their appearance 
in joints long subject to gout. ‘These concre- 
tions, from their colour and softness, have re- 
ceived the name of chalk-stones. ‘They are 
usually small, though they have been observed 
of the size of an egg. It had long been the 
opinion of physicians that these concretions 
were similar to the urinary calculi. See CaL- 
CULT. 

Of course, after the discovery of uric acid by 
Scheele, it. was usual to consider the gouty 


-. soft and friable. 
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thalk-stones as collections of that acid. They 
were subjected to a chemical analysis by Dr. 
Wollaston in 1797, who found them composed 
of uric acid and soda. Gouty concretions are 
Cold water has little effect 
upon them; but boiling water dissolves a small 
portion. Ifan acid be added to this solution, 
small crystals of uric acid are deposited on the 


sides of the vessel. ‘These concretions are com+ 


pletely soluble in potash when the action of 
the alkaline solution is assisted by heat. When 
treated with diluted sulphuric or with muriatic 
acid, the soda is separated; but the uric acid 
‘remains, and may be separated by filtration. 
The liquid, when evaporated, yields crystals of 
‘sulphate or muriate of soda, according to the 
acid employed. The residuum possesses all the 
‘characters of uric acid. 

When uric acid, soda, and a little warm 
water, are triturated together, a mass is formed, 
-which, after the surplus of soda is washed off, 
‘possesses the chemical properties of gouty con- 
cretions. (British Encyclop.). 

CHALKY. a. (from chalk.) 1. Consisting 
‘of chalk; white with chalk. 2. Impregnated 
with chalk (Bacon). 

To CHA’LLENGE. v. a. (chalenger, Fr.) 
1. To call another to answer for an offence by 
combat (Shak.). 2. To-call to a contest 
(Locke). 3. To accuse (Shaksp.) 4. (In law.) 

_ To object to the impartiality of any one (Hale). 
5. To claim as due (Addison). 6. To call to 
‘the performance of conditions. _ 

CHALLENGE, s. (from the verb.) 1. A 
‘summons to combat (Shak.). 2. A demand 
of something as due (Collier). 

CHALLENGE, in the law of England, is an 
exception made to jurors ; and is either in civil 
‘or criminal cases, . 

In civil cases, challenges are of two sorts; 
‘challenges to the array, and challenges to the 
poll. Challenges to the array are at once an 
exception to the whole. panel, in which the 
jury are arrayed, or set in order by the sheriff 
in his return ; and they may be made upon ac- 
count of partiality or some default in the sheriff 
‘or his under officer who arrayed the panel, 
‘Also, though there be no personal objection 
-against the sheriff, yet if he arrays the panel at 
‘the nomination, or under the direction of either 
‘party, this is good cause of challenge to the ar- 
‘ray. Challenges to the polls, in capite, are 
“exceptions to particular jurors} and seem to 
answer the recusatio judicis in the civil and 
‘canon laws; by the constitutions of which a 
judge might be refused upon any suspicion of 
partiality. By the laws of England also, in the 
‘times of Bracton and Fleta, a judge might be 
refused for good cause; but now the law is 
‘otherwise, and it is held that judges or justices 
‘cannot be challenged. See Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, vol. ti. 

In criminal cases, challenges may be made 
either on the part. of the king, or on that of 
the prisoner ; and either to the whole array, 
of to the separate polls, for the very same rea- 
‘sons that they may be in civil causes. For it 
is here at least-as necessary as. there, that the 


r 


‘tried and approved by the court. 
-is held that the king need not assign his cause 
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sheriff or returning officer be totally indifferent ; 
that, where an alien is indicted, the jury should 
be de medtetate, or half foreigners, if so many: 
are found in the place (which does not indeed 
hold in treasons, aliens being very improper 
judges of the breach of allegiance ; nor yet in 
the case of Egyptians under the statute 22 Hen. 
VIII. ¢. 10.) that on every panel there should 
be a competent number of hundreders; and 
that the particular jurors should be omni ex- 
ceptione majores, not liable to objections either 


‘propter honoris respectum, propter defectum, 


propter affectum, or propter delictum. 

Challenges on any of the foregoing accounts 
are styled challenges for cause; which may be 
without stint in both civil and criminal trials. 
But in criminal cases, or at least in capital 
ones, there is, in favorem vite, allowed to the 
prisoner an arbitrary and capricious species 


‘of challenge to a certain number of jurors, 


without showing. any cause at all; which 
is called a peremptory challenge: a provision 
full of that tenderness and humanity to pri- 
soners for which our laws are justly famous. 
This is. grounded on two reasons: 1. As every 
one must be sensible what sudden impressions 
and unaccountable prejudices we are apt to 
conceive upon the bare looks and gestures of 


-another; and how necessary it is that a pri- 


soner, when put to defend his life, should have 
a good opinion of his jury, the want of which 
might totally disconcert-him; the law wills 
not that he should be tried by any one man 
against whom he has conceived a prejudice, 
even without being able to assign a reason for 
such his dislike. 2. Because upon challengés 


- for cause shown, if the reason assigned prove 


insufficient to set aside the juror, perhaps tHe 
bare questioning his indifference may some- 
times provoke a resentment; to prevent all ill 
consequences from which, the prisoner is still 
at liberty, if he pleases, peremptorily to set 
him aside. 
This. privilege of peremptory challenges, 


_though granted’ to the prisoner, is denied to 


the king by the statute 33 Edward I. stat. 4. 
which enacts, that the king shall challenge no 
jurors without assigning a cause certain, to be 
However, it 


of challenge till all the panel is gone through, 


-and unless there cannot be a full jury without 


the persons so challenged; and then, and not 
sooner, the king’s counsel must show the 
cause, otherwise the juror shall besworn. 
CHA’LLENGER. s. (from challenge.) 1. 
One that summons another to combat (Shak- 
speare). 2. One that claims superiority (Sh.). 
3. Aclaimant (Hooker). 
CHALONS-SUR-SAONE, an ancient city 
of France, in thé department of Saone and 
Loire. It is the ancient Cabilonum. It is 


‘the staple of iron for Lyons and St. Etienne, 


and of the wines for exportation. The great 
‘Roman way from Lyons to Boulogne passed 
‘by this city. Lat. 46.47 N. Lon. 4.57 E,* 

CHALONS-SUR-MARNE, a handsome town 
_ f France, in the department of Marne. I¢ 
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contains at least 15,000 inhabitants, who 
carry ona considerable. trade in shalloons and 
other woollen stuffs. Lat. 48.57 N. Lon. 4. 
O78. ) 

CHALUMEAU, a French term, signify- 
ing originally a straw or stalk of corn; after- 
ward, a musical reed or pipe;.and is. now ap- 
plied adjectively by musicians to denote the 
lower notes sounded upon a clarinet, such 
notes much resembling those brought from a 
reed. | 

CHALYBEATE. (chalybeata, medica- 
menta ; from chalybs, steel.) Of or belonging 
to iron. A term given to any medicine into 
which iron enters; as chalybeate mixture. 
pills, waters, &c. 

CHALYBEATE, WATER, | Aqua chaly- 
beata. Any mineral water which abounds 
with iron; such are the waters-of . Tunbridge, 
Spa, Pyrmont, Cheltenham, Scarborough, and 
Hartfel. | 

CHALYBES and CatyvBeEs, in ancient 
geography, a people of Asia Minor, near Pon- 
tus, powerful, and possessed of a great extent of 
country, abounding.in iron mines. ‘They were 
partly conquered by Croesus, king of ae 
Some authors imagine that the Calybes area 
nation of Spain (Virg.). 

CHALYBIS RUBIGO PREEPARATA. 
See RUBIGO FERRI. 

CHALYBS (chalybs, from chalybes, a peo- 

le in Pontus, who dug iron out ofthe earth.) 
Steel. |The best, hardest, finest, and the closest 
grained forged iron. 

CHAM, or Kuan, the title given to the 
sovereign princes of ‘Tartary.. The'word, in 
the Persian, signifies mighty lord ; in the Scla- 
vonic, emperor. Sperlingius, in his Disserta- 
tion on the Danish term of majesty, honing, 
king, thinks the Tartarian cham may be well 
derived from it ; adding, that in the north they 
say kan, konnen, konge, konning, &c. The 
term cham is also applied, among the Persians, 
to the great lords of the court, and the gover- 
nors of provinces. ice 

CHA’MA. In zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order testacea, animal, a tethys ; shell 
bivalve, rather coarse ; hinge with a callous 


gibbosity, obliquely inserted in an cblique hol-- 


Jow ; anterior slope closed. ‘Twenty-five spe- 
cies scattered through the different seas of the 
globe ; of various size and external polish, be- 
ing in some instances finely glabrous and in 
others rugose and spinous. The two chiefly 
worth notice are, - 

1. C. thaca. Shell roundish longitudinally 
striate ; posterior slope retuse. Inhabits the 
Chilese shores, where it buries itself in the 
sands ; shell white, violet and yellow, within 
elegantly purple ; about four inches in dia- 
meter ; the first a very rich and delicate food. 

2. C. gigas. Shell plaited with arched 
scales ; posterior slope gaping, with crenulate 
margin. 
sometimes so small as not to measure an inch 
in length ; sometimes far exceeds all other tes- 
taceous productions ; having been found of the 
weight of five hundied and thirty-two pounds, 


Inhabits the Indian Ocean; and is - 
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and the flesh or inhabitant so large as to furnish 
a hundred and twenty men with food,. and 
strong enough to.cut asunder a cable, and lop 
off men’s hands. Shell lucid, white; somer 
times rosy varied with yellow, red and white ; 
posterior aperture ovate ; hinge armed with a 
tooth besides the callus. 
CHAMA’DE..s. (French.) The beat of 
the drum which declares a surrender (Addis.). 
CHAMAZECISSUS. See Grecoma. 
CHAM Z’DRYS, (chameedrys, yapardpuss 
from yeue, the ground, and eu, the oak: so 
called from its leaves resembling the oak.) 
Germander. This plant, Teucrium, chamz-_ 
drys; foliis cuneiformi-ovatis, incisis, crenatis, 
petiolatis ; floribus ternis; caulibus procum- 
-bentibus, subpilosis, of Linnéus, has a mode- 
rately bitter and somewhat aromatic taste. It 
was in high repute amongst, the ancients in 
intermittent fevers, rheumatism, and gout, 
and where an aromatic bitter is wanting, ger- 
amander may be administered with success. See 
TEUCRIUM. | ; 
CHAM/ZELEON. In botany, a genus of 
the class syngenesia, order polygamia, segre- 
gata. Calyx six or eight flowered, imbricate, 
many-leaved ; florets tubular, all hermaphro- 
dite; receptacle naked; seeds covered with 
the calycle growing to,them. One species; a 
native of the South of Europe, with simple 
white stem, leaves long, narrow, edged with 
spines ; heads oval, scaly : the scales ending in 
a purple spine; flowers white. ‘This is the 
cardeus or carline thistle, the carlina acaulis ;' 
caule unifloro, flore breviore, of Linnéus. 
The root of this plant is bitter, and said to 
possess diaphoretic and anthelmintic virtues. 
it is also extolled by foreign physicians in 
the cure of acute, malignant, and chronic dis- 
-orders. ‘ 
CHAM#Z/LEON, in zoology. See LACER- 
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CHAMZEMELUM (chamemelum, yapeir 
pndov; from yaues, the ground, and pmo, an 
apple ;. because it grows upon the ground,. and 
has the smell of an apple.) Chamemelum 
nobile. Chamomilla romana. Common ca- 
momile. Anthemis nobilis ;: foliis pinnato- 
compositis linearibus acutis subvillosis, of Lin- 
néus. Both the leaves and flowers of this in- 
digenous plant have a strong, though not un- 
grateful, smell, and a very bitter, nauseous 
taste: but the latter are the bitterer, and con- 
siderably more aromatic. ‘They. possess tonic 
and stomachic qualities, and are much em=- 
ployed to restore tone to the stomach and intes- 
tines, and as a pleasant and cheap bitter. A 
simple infusion is frequently taken to excite 
vomiting, or for promoting the operation of 
emetics. Externally they are used in the de- 
coctum pro fomento, and are an ingredient 
in the decoctum pro enemate. See ANTHE- 
MIS. | 
CHAM#MELUM FLORE PLENO. Double 
chamomile. A variety of the officinal chame- 
melum, produced by culture. . 
. CHAM#ME’/LUM VULGA/RE. Chamomilla 
nostras. ‘The plant directed under this name 
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in the pharmacopeeias is the matricaria cha- 
‘momilla ; receptaculis conicis ; radiis patenti- 
bus; squamis calycinis, margine zqualibus, 
of Linnéus. Its virtues are similar to those 
of the chamemelum, but in a much inferior 
degree. See MaTRICARIA. 

CHAMAEMO/RUS (chamemorus, from 
xejot, on the ground, and jogea, the mulberry 
tree.) Cloud-berries. The ripe fruit of this 
plant, rubus chamemorus ; foliis simplicibus 
lobatis, caule interni unifloro, of Linnéus, is 
prepared in Sweden, &c. intoa jam ; and is re- 
commended to allay thirst, &c. in fevers, phthi- 
sical diseases, hoemoptysis, &c. See Rusus. 

CHAM :’PITYS (chamepitys, yepornilug 3 
from yaa, the ground, and mus, the pine 
tree.) Common ground pine. This low hairy 
plant, teucrium chamepitys ; foliis trifidis, li- 
nearibus, integerrimis ; floribus sessilibus, la- 
teralibus, solitariis ; caule diffuso, of Linnéus, 
has a moderately bitter taste, and a resinous, 
not disagreeable smell, somewhat like that of 
the pine. The tops or leaves are recommended 
as aperients and corroborants of the neryous 
system, and said to be particularly serviceable 
in female obstructions and paralytic disorders. 
See TEUCRIUM. 

CHAM AZROPS. Palmetto, or dwarf palm. 
In botany,a genus of the class polygamia, order 
trioecia. Calyx three parted; petals three; 
stamens six ; pistils three ; drupe three, one- 
seeded. Three species: South of Europe; Ja- 
pan ; Cochin-china. ' 

CHAMBER, in building, a member of a 
lodging, or piece of an apartment, ordinarily 
intended for sleeping in ; and called by the La- 
tins cubiculum. 

Sometimes the word denotes any retired 
room; at others, any cavity or hollow; at 
others, a species of great gun; at others, the 
cavity where the powder is lodged in a mine. 
See also the following articles. 

CuaAmMBER (Imperial), is a court or jurisdic- 
tion held anciently at Spires, but since trans- 
- ferredto Wertslar ; in which are determined the 
difierences arising among the princes and cities 
of the empire. 

Cu AMBER (Privy). Gentlemen of the privy- 
chamber are servants of the king; who are to 
wait and attend on him and the queen at court, 
in their diversions, &c. Their number is forty- 
eight, under the lord-chamberlain ; twelve of 
whom are in quarterly waiting, and two of 
these lie in the privy chamber. ) 
CHAMBER IN POLICY, is used for the 
place where certain assemblies are held; also, 
for the assemblies themselves. 

Of these there are various kinds ; some estab- 
lished for the administration of justice ; others 
for matters of commerce, &c. Of the first 
- kind among us was the 

CHAMBER (Court of Star), an infamous 
tribunal, so called probably for the following 
reason. Before the banishment of the Jews 
under Edward I. their contracts and obliga- 
tions were denominated in our records starra, 
or starrs, from a corruption of the Hebrew word 
shetar, a covenant: when the Jews were ex- 
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pelled the kingdom, the room wherein these 
starra were deposited was applied to the use of 
the king’s council sitting in their judicial ca- 
pacity. 

This was a court of very ancient original ; 
but new-modelled by statutes 3 Hen. VII. c. 1. 
and 21 Hen. VIII. c. 20. consisting of divers 
lords spiritual and temporal, being privy-coun- 
sellors, together with two judges of the courts 
of common-law, without the intervention of 
any jury. Their jurisdiction extended legally 
over riots, perjury, misbehaviour of sheriffs, 
and other notorious misdemeanors, contrary to- 
the laws of the land. Yet this’ was afterwards 
(as lord Clarendon informs us) stretched to the 
most arbitrary purposes ; for which reason, it 
was finally abolished by statute 16 Car. I. c. 
10. to the general joy of the whole: nation. 
‘There is in the British Museum (Har]. MSS. 
Vol. I. No. 126) avery full, methodical, and 
accurate account of the constitution and course 
of this court, compiled by William Hudson of 
Gray’s Inn, an eminent practitioner therein. A 
short account of the same, with copies of all its 
process, may also be found in 18 Rym. Foed. 
192, &c. 

The star-chamber differed from all the other 
courts of law in this: the latter was go- 
verned only by the common law, or immemo- 
rial custom, and acts of parliament; whereas 
the former often admitted for law the procla- 
mations of the king in council, and grounded 
its judgment upon them. The abolition of 
this tribunal was, therefore, as De Lolme re- 
marks, justly looked upon asa great victory 
over regal authority. 

CHAMBER, of a mortar, or some cannon, 


_.a cell or cavity at the bottom of the bore, to re- 


ceive the charge of powder. It is not found. 
by experience that chambers have any sensible 
elect on the velocity of the shot, unless in the 
largest ordnance, as mortars or very large can- 
non. Neither is it found that the form of 
them is very material; a small cylinder is as 
good as any; though mathematical specula- 
tions may shew a preference of one form over 
another. But in practice, the chief point to 
be observed, is to have the chamber of a size 
just sufficient to contain the charge of powder, 
and no more, that the ball may lie. close to the 
charge ; and that its entrance may point ex- 
actly to the centre of the ball (Hutton). 
CHAMBERS OF THE EYE. In anatomy, 
the space between the capsule of the crystal- 
line Ab and the cornea.is divided by the iris 
into two; the space before the iris is termed 
the anterior chamber ; and that behind it the 
posterior. ‘They are filled with an aqueous 
fluid. feng 
To CHAMBER. v. a. (from: the noun.) 
1. To be wanton ; to intrigue (Romans), 2. 
To reside as in a chamber (Shakspeare). 
CHA/MBERER. s. (from chamber.) A 
man of intrigue (Shakspeare). 
_ CHAMBERFELLOW,. s. One that lies 
in the same chamber (Spectator). . 
CHAMBERLAIN, an officer charged with 
the management and direction of a chamber. 
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See CHAMBERIN POLICY. Therearealmost 
as many kinds of chamberlains as chambers ; 
the principal whereof are as follows : 

CHAMBERLAIN (Lord) of Great Bri- 
tain, the sixth great officer of the crown ; to 
whom belongs very and lodging in the king’s 
court ; and there are certain fees due to him 
from each archbishop or bishop when they 
_ perform their homage to the king, and from 
all peers at their creation or doing their ho- 
mage. At the coronationofevery king, he is to 
have forty ells of crimson velvet for his own 
robes. This officer, on the coronation day, is 
to bring the king his shirt, coif, and wearing 
clothes ; and after the king is dressed, he claims 
tis bed, and all the furniture of his chamber 
for his fees : he also carries, at the coronation, 
the coif, gloves, and linen, to be used by the 
king on that occasion ; also the sword and 
scabbard; the gold to be offered by the king, 
and the robes royal, and crown. ‘To this officer 
belongs the care of providing all things in the 
house of lords, in the time of parliament; to 
him also belongs the government of the palace 


of Westminster: he disposes likewise of the © 
a castle, and a ducal palace. 


sword of state, to be carried before the king, 
‘to what lord he pleases. 

CHAMBERLAIN (Lord) of the house- 
hold, an officer who has the oversight and 
direction of all officers belonging to the king’s 
chambers, except the precinct of the king’s bed- 
chamber. He has the oversight of the officers 
of the wardrobe at all his majesty’s houses, 
and of the removing wardrobes, or of beds, 
tents, music, hunting, messengers, &c. retained 
in the king’s service. He moreover has the 
oversight and direction of the serjeants at arms, 
of all physicians, apothecaries, the king’s chap- 
lains, &c. and administers the oath to all offi- 
cers above stairs, 

Other chamberlains are those of the king’s 
court of exchequer, of North Wales, of Ches- 
ter, &c.; in which cases this officer 1s generally 
the receiver of all rents and revenues belonging 
to the place whereof he is chamberlain. In the 
exchequer there are two chamberlains, who 
keep a controlment-of the pells of receipts and 
‘exitus, aud have certain keys of the treasury, 
records, &c. 

CHAMBERLAIN OF Lonpon, keeps the 
city money, which is Jaid up in the chamber of 
London ; he also presides over the affairs of 
masters and apprentices, and makes free of the 
city, &c. His office lasts only a year; but the 
custom usually obtains to re-choose the same 
person, unless charged with any misdemeanor 
in his office. 

CHAMBERLAINSHIP. s. (from chamber- 
lain.) The office of a chamberlain. 

CHA’MBERLAYNE (Edward), an En- 
slish. writer. He was born at Odington in 
Gloucestershire, and educated at Oxford, where 
he took his degrees in arts. . After the restora- 
tion he was elected F.R.S. and went to Sweden 
with the earl of Carlisle as his secretary. In 
1670 he received the degree of LL.D. from the 
Wniversity of Cambridge. About 1679 he was 
appointed tutor to Henry duke of Grafton, one 
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of the natural sons of Charles II.; and he had 
the honour of instructing prince George of 
Denmark the English language. He died at 
Chelsea in 1703, and was buried in the church- 
yard of that parish. He directed by will, that 
some of his books should be covered with wax 
and buried with him, that they might be ser-_ 
viceable to future ages. The work by which 
he is best known is, the Present State of Eng- 
land; which passed through near 40 editions. 
(Watkins.) 

CHAMBERLAYNE (John), son of the pre- 
ceding, and a very-voluminous and useful wri- 
ter. He was educated at Oxford, and died in 
1724, aged ahout 60. He continued his father’s 
Present State of England, translated Nieuwen- 
tyt’s Religious Philosopher, and other books ; 
and communicated several papers to the Royal 
Society, of which he was a member. ; 

CHA’MBERMAID. s. A maid whose bu- 
siness it is to dress a lady, and wait in her 
chamber (Ben Jonson). evingl 

Or, the female who attends to the bed- 
chambers in an inn. 

CHAMBERRY, the capital of Savoy, with _ 
Its streets are 
erand, and there are piazzas under many of the 
houses. It has large and. handsome suburbs, . 
and contains about 13000 inhabitants. Lat. 
450. 33 N. Lon. 5. 50 E. 

CHAMBERS (Ephraim), author of the 
scientific dictionary which goes under his name, 
was born at Milton in the county of Westmore- 
land. His parents were dissenters of the pres- 
byterian persuasion ; and his education no other 
than that common one which is intended to 
qualify ayouth for trade and-commerce. When 
he became of a proper age, he was put appren- 
tice to Mr. Senex the globe-maker, a business 
which is connected with literature, and espe 
cially with astronomy and geography. It was 
during Mr. Chambers’s residence with this 
skilful mechanic that he contracted that taste 
for science and learning’ which accompanied 
him through life, and directed all his pursuits. 
It was even at this time that he formed the de- 
sign of his grand work, the ‘¢ Cyclopedia ;” 
and some of the first articles of it were written 
behind the counter. Having conceived the » 
idea of so great an undertaking, he justly cons 
cluded that the execution of it would not con- . 
sist with the avocations of trade; and thereforé 
he quitted Mr. Senex, and took chambers at 
Gray’s-Inn, where he: chiefly resided during. 
the rest of his days. The first edition of the 
Cyclopedia, which was the result of many 
years intense application, appeared in 1728, in 
2 vols. folio.’ It was published by subscription, 
the price being 41. 4s.; and the Jist of sub» 
scribers was very respectable. ‘The dedication, 
which was to the king, is very finely written, 
and dated October 15, 1727. The reputation 
that Mr. Chambers acquired by his execution 
of this undertaking, procured him the honour 
of being elected ERS. Nov. 6.1729. In 
less than. ten years a second edition, and the 
year after that, a third became necessary, both: 
which were accordingly printed, with additions. 
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' But although the Cyclopedia was the grand 
business of Mr. Chambers’s life, and ‘may-be 
regarded as almost the sole foundation of his 
fame, his attention was not wholly confined to 
this undertaking. He was concerned in seve- 
ral other periodical publications, and in con- 
junction with Mr. Seah Martyn, F.R.S. and 
professor of botany at Cambridge, prepared for 
the press a translation and abridgement in 5 
vols. 8vo. of the Philosophieal History and 
‘Memoirs of the Royal Aven of Sciences ‘at 
Paris, an undertaking which did not appear 
till 1742, some time after our author’s decease. 
Mr. Chambers published a translation of the 
Jesuits Perspective, from the French; which 
was printed in 4to, and went through several 
editions. But his close and unremitting atten- 
tion to his studies at length impaired his health, 
and obliged him to make an excursion to the 
south of France, but without that benefit from 
it which he had himself hoped, and his friends 
wished. Returning to England, he died at his 
lodging at Canonbury-house, Islington, May 
15, 1740, and was buried at Westminster ; 
where an inscription, written by himself, is 
_placed on the north side of the cloysters of the 
Abbey. After the author’s death, two more 
editions of his Cyclopedia were published. 
The publishers also procured a supplement to 
be compiled, which extended to two volumes 
more: and in the year 1778, there appeared 
an edition of both, improved, and incorporated 
into one alphabet -by Dr. Rees, which was 
completed in 4 vols. folio, and forms a very 
valuable work. Dr. Rees is now engaged in a 
quarto edition of a Cyclopedia, which makes a 
very respectable appearance, and in which the 
original plan of Chambers’s work is greatly en- 
larged upon. That Mr. Chambers was a man 
of indefatigable industry, the many extensive 
works in which he was engaged sufficiently 
prove: but he was more than this, he was a 
man of learning ; and the admirable preface to 
his Cyclopedia shews evidently that he was a 
man ofa profound understanding and a. bril- 
liant genius. . 
CHAMBERSBURG, the capital of the 
county of Franklin, in Pennsylvania. Lat. 39. 
56 N. Lon. 77. 41 W. 
To CHAYMBLET. v. a. (from camelot.) 
To vary ; to variegate (Bacon). ; ; 
CHAMBRANLE, in architecture and join- 
ery, the border, frame, or ornament of stone, 
or wood, surrounding the three sides of doors, 
windows, and chimneys. 
, CHAMCAU, the name given by Buffon to 
the Bactrian camel. See CAMELUS. 


- CHAMELEON, in amphibiology. See 
Lacerta. ; 
To CHA’MEER. v. a. (chambrer, Fr.) To 


channel ; to make furrows on a column. 

_ Cuamrer, in architecture, an ornament 

on a column consisting of half a scotia. 
_CHAMFERING, in architecture, the cut- 
ting avy thing aslope on the under side. 

- CHAMOIS, in mastiology, See ANTI- 

LOPE. . ae ER 
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CHAMOMILE, in botany. See AnrHE- 
Mis and MATRICARIA. {Oty 

CHAMOS, or Cuemoss, the idol or god 
of the Moabites. The name of chamos comes 
from a root, which, in Arabic, signifies to make 
haste ; for which reason many believe chamos 
to be the sun, whose precipitate course might 
well procure it the name. of swift or speedy. 
Farther particulars may be seen in Calmet’s 
Dissertation on Baal Peor and Chamos, pre- 
fixed to his Comment on the book of Num- 
bers. 

CHAMOUNI, a valley, and also a town or 
village, that lie at the foot of Mont Blanc. The 
ground floor of the inn at Chamouni is elevated 
3367 feet above the Mediterranean. See Mont 
Biawnc and GLacieErs. 

To CHAMP. v. a. (champayer, French.) 
1. To bite with a frequent action of the teeth 
(Bacon). 2. To devour (Spectator). 
_LoCuampe. v. n. To perform frequently 
the action of biting (Hooker). 

CHAMPAGNE, a late province of France, 
bounded on the north by Heinaat and Lux- 
emburg, on the E. by Lorrain and Franche 
Comte, on the §, by Burgundy, and on the W. 
by the Isle of France and Soissonnois. Its 
principal trade consists in excellent wine, all 
sorts of corn, linen, cloth, woollen-stuffs, cat- 
tle, and sheep. It now forms the departments 
of Ardennes, Aube, Marne, and Upper Marne. 

CHA’MPAIGN. s. (campagne, Fr.) A 
fiat open country (Milton). | 

CHAMPAIN, or Point CHAMPAIN, in 
heraldry, a mark of dishonour in the coat of 
arms of him who kills a prisoner of war after 
he has called for quarter. 

CHAMPARTY, or CHamperty, is the 
unlawful maintenance of a suit, in considera- 
tion of some bargain to have part of the lands 
or thing in dispute, or part of the gain. By 
stat. 33 Ed. I. st. 3. both the champartor, and 
he who consents thereunto, shall be imprisoned , 
three years, and make fine at the king’s plea- 
sure, 

CHAMPIGNON, in botany. See Aca- 
RICUS. 

CHAMPION, a person who undertook a 
combat in the place or quarrel of another ; and 
sometimes the word is used for him who fought 
in his own cause. It appears that champions, 
in the just sense of the word, were persons who 
fought instead of those that, by custom, were 
obliged to accept the duel, but had a just ex- 
cuse for dispensing with it, as being too old, 
infirm, or being ecclesiastics, and the like. 
Such causes as could not be decided by the 
course of common law were often tried by sin- 
gle combat; and he who had the good fortune 
to conquer, was always reputed to have justice 
on hisside. Champions who fought for-interest 
only were held infamous; these hired them- 
selves to the-nobility, to fight for them in case. 
.of need, and did homage for their. pension. 
When two champions were chosen to maintain 
a cause it was always required that there should 
be a decree of the judge to’authorise the com- 


- 


CHA 

bat: when the judge had pronounced senterice, 
the accused threw a gage or pledge, originally 
a glove or gauntlet, which being taken up by 
the accuser, they were both taken into safe cus- 
tody till the day of battle appointed by the judge. 
Bebore the champions took the field, their heads 
where shaven to a kind of crown or round, 
which was left at the top: then they made an 
oath that they believed the person who retained 
them, to be in the right, &c. They always 
engaged on foot, and with no other weapon 
than a club and a shield, which weapons were 
blessed in the field by the priest, with great 
ceremony ; and they always made an offering 
to the church, that God might assist them in 
the battle. The action began with railing, 
and giving each other ill language ; and at the 
sound of a trumpet, they went to blows. \ After 
the number of blows or encounters expressed in 
the cartel, the judges of the combat threw a 
rod into the air, to advertise the champions 
that the combat was ended, If it lasted till 
night, or ended with equal advantage on both 
sides, the accused was reputed the victor. If 
the conquered champion fought in the cause of 
a woman, and it was a capital offence, the 
woman was burnt, and the champion hanged, 
If it was the champion of a man, and the 
crime capital, the vanquished was immediately 
disarmed, led out of the field, and hanged, to- 
gether with the party whose cause he main- 
tained. If the crime was not capital, he.not 
only made satisfaction, but had his right hand 
cut off: the accused was to be close confined 
in prison, till the battle was over. 

CHAMPION OF THE KING, is an Officer, 
whose business is, at the coronation of a king 
of England, to ride into Westminster-hall, 
armed cap-a-pie, when the king is at dinner, 
and throw down his gauntlet by way of chal- 
lenge ; pronouncing, bya herald, «<< That if 
any man shall deny, or gainsay the king’s title 
to the crown, he is there ready to defend it in 
single combat, &c.” Which done, the king 
drinks to him, sending him a gilt cup with a 
cover, full of wine; which the champion 
drinks, and has the cup for his fee. This of- 


fice, ever since the coronation of Richard II., - 


has been continued in the family of Dymocke, 
who hold the manor of Scrivelsley in Lincoln- 
shire, hereditary from the family of the Mar- 
mions, who had it before by grand serjeantry, 
on condition that the lord thereof should be 
the king’s champion. Accordingly sir Edward 
Dymocke performed the office at the coro- 
nation of Charles II.: and a person named 
Dymocke performed it at the coronation of his 
present majesty Geo. III. 

To Cuampion. To challenge (Shaks.). 

CHAMPLAIN (Lake), a lake of North 
America, which divides the state of New York 
from that of Vermont. It is 80 miles long 
and 14 across in its broadest part. Lat. 45. 0 
N. Lon. 74. 10 W. . 

CHANCE. s. (chance, French.) 1. For- 
tune ; the cause of fortuitous events (Sh.), 2. 
Fosjune ; the act of fortune (Bacon). 3. Ac- 


teries, &c. 


CHA 


cident; casual occurrence (South). °4. Events 
success; luck (Shakspeare), 5. Misfortune ; 
unlucky accident (Shaksp.). 6. Possibility of 
any occurrence (Milton). 

CuHaANcE. a. Happening by chance (Dry- 
den). . tine 

To CHANCE. v.n. Tohappen ; to fall out; 
to fortune (Knolles). 

CHANCE, a term we apply to events, to de- 
note that they happen without any necessary or 
foreknown cause. (See CAusE.) Ouraimis, 
to ascribe those things to chance, which are 
not necessarily produced as the natural effects 
of any proper cause: but our ignorance and 
precipitancy lead us to attribute effects to chance 
which have a necessary and determinate cause. 
When we say a thing happens by chance, we 
really mean no more than that its cause is un- 
known to us: not, as some vainly imagine, 
that chance itself can be the cause a any things 
The case of the painter, who, unable to express 
the foam at the mouth of a horse he had paint- 
ed, threw his sponge in despair at the piece, 
and, by chance, ,did that which he could not 
do before by design, is an eminent instance of 
the power of chance: yet, it is obvious, all we 
here mean by chance, is, that the painter was 
not aware of the effect, or that he did not throw. 
the sponge with such a view: not but that he 
actually did every thing necessary to producé 
the effect ; insomuch that, considering the di- 
rection wherein he threw his sponge, together 
with its form, specific gravity, the colours 
wherewith it was smeared, and the distance of 
the hand from the piece, it was impossible, on 
the present system of things, the effect should 
not follow. Again, when two travellers deter- 
mine to go, by the same road, one from Lon- 
don to York, the other from York to London, 
they will meet somewhere on the road, and 
this will appear as a matter of chance, though 


‘In fact it is a necessary consequence of the pre- 


vious determinations relative to the journeys in 
the opposite direction by the same road. ‘That 
the world could not be formed by chance, see 
the latter part of the article BoscOVICH’S PHI+ 
LOSOPHY. ; 
CuHance is frequently personified, and 
erected into a chimerical being, whom we con 
ceive as acting arbitrarily, and producing all the 
effects whose real causes do not appear to us 5 
in which sense: the word coincides with cuyny 
fortuna, of the ancients. 
. CHANCE is also used for the manner of de- 
ciding things, the conduct or direction whereof 
is left at large, and not reducible to any deter- 
minate rules or measures, or where there is no 
ground for preference: as at cards, dice, lot- 
~The ancient fortilege, or chance, M. Pla~ 
cette observes, was instituted by God himself : 
and in.the Old Testament we find several 
standing laws and express commands which 
prescribed its use on certain occasions. Hence 
the scripture says, the lot, or chance, fell on 
Matthias, when it was in question who should 
fill Judas’s place in the apostolate. Hence alse 


CHANCE 


arose the sortes sanctorum, or method of deter- 
mining things, among the ancient Christians, 
by opening some of the sacred books, and 
pitching on the first verse they cast their eye on, 
as a sure prognostic of what was to befal them. 
The sortes Homeric, Virgilianz, Preenestine, 


&c. used by the heathens, were with the same 


view, and in the same manner. See SorrTeEs. 
* CHANCE-MEDLEY, in law, is where one 
is doing a lawful act, and a person is killed by 
chance thereby ; for if the act be unlawful, it 
is felony. Ifa person cast, not intending harm, 
a stone, which happens to hit one, whereof he 
dies; or shoots an arrow in an highway, and 
another that passeth by is killed therewith; or 
if a workman, in throwing down rubbish from 
a house after warning to take care, kills a per- 
son ; or a schoolmaster in correcting his scho- 
Jar, a master his setvant, or an officer in whip- 
ping a criminal ina reasonable manner, hap- 
pens to occasion his death ; it is chance-medley 
and misadventure. But ifa man throw stones 
in a highway where persons usually pass; or 
shoot an arrow, &c. in a market-place among 
a great aaa people; or if a workman cast 
down rubbish from a house in cities and towns 
where people -are continually passing; or a 
schoolmaster, &c. correct his servant or scholar, 
 &c. exceeding the bounds of moderation ; it is 
manslaughter ; and if with an improper instru- 
ment or correction, as with a sword or iron bar, 
or by kicking, stamping, &c. in a cruel man- 
ner, it is murder. If a man whip his horse 
in a street to make him gallop, and the horse 
runs over a child and kills it, it is manslaugh- 
ter: but if another whip the horse, it is man- 
slaughter in him, and chance-medley in the 
rider. In chance-medley the offender forfeits 
his goods, but has a pardon, of course. 
_ Cuance (Laws of). Though nothing, on the 
first view, seems more foreign to the province of 


the mathematics than games of chance, the powers 


of analysis have, as we may say, enchained this 
Proteus, and subjected it to calculation: it has 
found means to measure the different degrees of 
the probability of certain events, and this has given 
rise to a new branch of mathematics, the princi- 
ples of which we shall here explain. 

Def. 1. The probability of an event is the ratio 
of the chance for its happening to all the, chances 
for its happening or failing: thus, if out of six 
ehances for its happening or failing there were 
only two chances fur its happening, the probability 
in favour of such an event would be in the ratio 
of 2 to 6; that is, it would bea fourth proportionai 
to 6;2, and 1, or 4. For the same reason, as there 
are four chances for its failing, the probability 
that the event will not happen, will be in the ratio 
of 4 to 6, or, in other words, it will be a fourth pro- 
portional to 6, 4, and 1, or 2. Hence, if the frac- 
_ tions expressing the probabilities of an event’s both 
happening or failing be added together, they will 
always be found equal to unity. 

_ Def. 2. The expectation of an event is the pres 
sent value of any sum or thing which depends 
either on the happening or on the failing of such 
“an event. BM: = 

* Def. 3. Events are independent, when the hap- 
pening of any one of them does neither increase 
or lessen the probability of the rest. Thus, ifa 


‘the chance of it’s failing : 


person undertook with a single die to throw an ace 
at two successive trials, it is obvious (however his 
expectation may be affected) that the probability 
of his throwing an ace in the one is neither in- 
eevee nor lessened by the result of the other 
trial. 

1. If an event may take place in » different 
ways, and each of these be equally likely to haps 
pen, the probability that it. will take place in a 


specified way is properly represented by —=,cer- 
n 


tainty being represented by unity: or, which is 
the same thing, if the value of certainty be unity, 
the value of the expectation that the event will 


F , et 
happen in a specified way is —. 
n 
For, the sum of all the probabilities is certainty, 
or unity, because the event must take place in 
some one of the ways, and the probabilities are 


nae 
equal; therefore each of them is _. 
Mele n ¥ 
Cor. Ifthe value of certainty be a, the value of 


rs a 
the expectation is—. But in the following articles 
n 


we suppose the value of certainty to be unity. 
2. If an event may happen in @ ways, and fail 
in 6 ways, any of these being equally probable, the 
a 


a--b 


chance of it’s happening is 


, and the chance 


De Bate a ait 
of it’s failing is pea 

The chance of it’s happening must, from the 
nature of the supposition, be to the chance of it’s 
failing, as ato b; therefore the chance of it’s hape 
pening: chance of it’s happening, together with 
: a: a+b; and the 
event must either happen or fail, consequently the 
chance of it’s happening together with the chance 
of it’s failing is certainty ; hence, the chance of it’s 
happening : certainty :: a: a-+- 6; and the chance 
of it’s happening ar 

: a--6 

Also, since the chance of it’s happening together 

with the chance of it’s failing 1s certainty, which is 


represented by unity, 1 — 
a 


the chance of it’s failing. 
Ex. 1. The probability of throwing an ace 


: : ens sai 
with a single die in one trial is — ; 


6? 


of not throwing an ace is is 3 the probability of 


the probability 


: c ete? 
throwing either an ace or a deuce, is e &e. 


Ex. 2. Ifz balls a, b,c, d, &c. be thrown pro- 
miscuously into a bag, and a person draw out one 


: Niet! 
of them, the probability that it will be.a is a the 


probability that it will be either @ or is ~. 


Ex. 3. The same supposition being made, if 
two balls be drawn out, the probability that these 


: , 2 
will be a@ and J is -————. 
n.n—t 
n—tI 


For there are 7. combinations of things 


taken two and two together; and each of these is 


CHANCE. 


equally likely to be taken; theréfore the proba- 
ih I 
bility that a and 4 will be taken is —~—- or 


pap iehee 
2 
Ex. 4. If 6 white and 5 black balls be thrown 
ptomiscuously into a bag, anda person draw out 
one of them, the probability that this will be a 


N2.2—T 


white ball is ul and the probability that it will 
Il 


Soe Mare hel deo 


Il 

3. From the bills of mortality in different places, 
tables have been constructed which show, how 
many persons, upon an average, out of a certain 
number born, are left at the end of each year, to 
the extremity of life. From such tables, the pro- 
bability of life, under any proposed circumstances, 
is known. See LIFE ANNUITIES. 

Ex. 1. To find the probability that an indivi- 
dual of a given age will live one year. 

Let A be the number, in the tables, of the given 
age, B the number left at the end of the year ; 


then eis the probability that the individual will 


the probability that he 


will die in that time. In Dr. Halley’s Tables, out 
of 586 of the age of 22, §79 arrive to the age of 23; 
hence, the probability that an individual aged 22 

579. 83 


will live one year is —-> or —~ nearly; and 


7 
586 84 586’ 
e zy neatly, is the probability that he will die in 


live one year; and 


that time. 
_Ex. 2. To find the probability that an indivi- 
dual of a given age will live any number of years. 
Let A be the number, in the tables, of the given 
age, B,C, D,... X, the number left at the end of 


B 
I, 2,3,-.. ¢, years; then rm is the probability that 
ee C 
the individual will live one year ; ri the proba- 
bility that he will live 2 years; and z the pro- 


—B 


, 


bability that he will live ¢ years, Also a 
A-—C A-X | 


TAL ce 
die in 1, 2, ¢, years, 

These conclusions. follow immediately from 
Art. 2. 


4. Iftwo events be independent of each other, 


and the probability that one will happen be "ae 
m 
and the probability that the other will happen a 
nr 


the probability that they will both happen is aoe 
mn 


For each of the m ways in which the first can 
happen or fail, may be combined with each of the 
” ways in which the other can happen or fail, and 
thus form mn combinations, and there is only one 
‘in which both can happen; therefore the probability 


that this will be the case is 


mn 


Cor, 1. The probability that both do not hap- 


I 
pen 18 I= -~) or 
i ; mn 


» are the probabilities that he will: 


mn— 


*. For, the probability’ 
n 
that they both happen, together with the proba 
bility that they do not both happen is certainty ; 
therefore, if from unity, the probability that they 
both happen be subtracted, the remainder is the: 
probability that they do not both happen. 
Cor. 2. The probability that they will both: 


.. m—ln—I 
fail is ——-————— 
mn 


. Forthe probability that the. 


ee ae | 
first wil] fail is” 


, and the probability that the 
m 


i , 
second will fail is —— ; therefore the probability 


: NS (ie EE 
that they will both fail is epee see 


or 


Mt—IAN— tT 


mn 
Cor. 3. The probability that one will happen 

ve | 
and the other fail is ste Gs For the proba- 


bility that the first will happen and the second 
—I 


fail is — x is , and the probability that the first. 
m 


will fail and the second happen is oe x a and: 
m 7 ‘ 


AB Mm—+—N2— 2 : 
the sum of these, or sent is the probability. 


that one will happen and the other fail. ) 
Cor. 4. If there be any number of indepen- 
dent events, and the probabilities of their happen- 


Mi saa % : fs 
ing be ere &c, respectively, the probability 


. 
that they will all happen is ————. For, the 
mn: 


r &c. 
probability that the two first will happen is 


MAE 
a 
aud the probability that the two first and third 
will happen is —; and the same proof may be 
nr : 
When 


Prk Re eee § 4 
m—=n=r &c. the probability is a8 being the 


extended to any number of events. 


number of events. 
Ex. 1. Required the probability of throwing an 
ace and then a deuce with one die. 


: : . 1 : 
The chance of throwing an ace is=, and the 


6 


. ; 5) gist 
chance of throwing a deuce in the second trial is — 


6 
therefore the chance of both happening is ae 


Ex. 2. If 6 white and 5 black balls be thrown 
promiscuously into a bag, what is the probability 
that a person will draw out first a white, and then 
a black ball ? 


The probability of drawing a white ball first is ss 
KI 
and this being done, the probability of drawing a 
5 I : 
black ball is =, aleg' because there are 5 white 
and § black balls left; therefore the probability 
4 A I 
required is — X —=-——, Or we may reason 
ce Pie by pak j 
thus; unless the person draws a white ball first, 


CHANCE 


the 5 obra is at an end; therefore the probability 
that he will have a chance of drawing a black ball 


is = and when he has this chance, the proba- ) 
eT 


GIT, r 

‘bility of it’s succeeding is =, ore; therefore the 
probability that both these events will take place 
: fr 
18 ee nd - iI 

Ex. 3. The same supposition being made, what 
is the chance of drawing a white ball : and then two 
biack balls ? 

The probability of drawing a white ball and 


3 
then a black one is 718. when. these two are 
I 


removed, there are § white and 4 black balls left ; 
and the probability of drawing a black ball, out of 


these, is 33 therefore the probability required is 


Bigs A. 
iI 


33 
Ex. 4. Required the probability of throwing an 
ace, with a single die, in two trials, 


The chance of failing the first time is 3,and the © 


chance of failing the next site 


6’ 


therefore the chance 


iat . 2 . 
of failing twice together is com and the chance of 


ee 
otk : Leal II 
not failing both timesis 1 — ae or — ere 
-Ex. 5. In how many triais may a person un- 
dertake, for an even wager, to throw an ace with 
a single die? 
Let x be the number of trials; then, as in the 
last Art. the chance of failing x times together is 


ee 
s , and this by the question is equal to the chance 


ia Ie 
: 5 a 
of happening, or j = 73 pene pir de log. 2 ea 


I ee 
log, sore X log. 5 — log. 6 = log. 1 — log. 2, 


dale i log. i——log. 2 log. 2. . 
= = ————_—_,,_ since 
log. 5— log. 6 ioe. 6 — log. 5” 


Wi 12 O%.4, €.7,=2.38, nearly. 

"Ex. 6, To find the probability that two indivi- 
duals, P and 2, whose ages are known, will live a 
year. 


Let the probability that P will live a ‘year, de- 
termined by Art, 2, be se 3. and the probability 
m 


that 2 willlivea year, ee then the probability 
: n 
that they will both be alive at the end of that time 
4s aX %, kd: Shioik 
nm mn 
Ex. 7. To find the probability that one of them, 


at least, will be alive at the end of any number of 
years. 


The probability that P will die ina year is—— 


and the probability that 2 will die is Age ay there- 
: n 
fore the SE that they will both die is 


ao 
-———_- , and the probability that they will. 


mn 


a 
- and failing in all the rest, is = 


not both die ist — 


I : eS 
In the same manner, if * be the probability 


ra . I ote , . 
that P will live ¢ years, and ‘ the probability that 


Q will live the same time ; the probability that one 
of them, at least, will be alive at: the end of the 


poia—t pho 
Pq Po ems 

5. Ifthe eabab lity of an event’s happening in 

id e to find the proba- 


time is I— 


one trial be represented by = 


bility of it’s happening Gee Lisktie three times, 
&c. exactly, in 2 trials. 


The ‘probability of it’s happening in any one 


@ tae ityta 
particular trial being rane, the probability of it’s 


br 


failing in all the other »— 1 trials re ai 

therefore the probability of it’s happening i one 
n— 

particular trial, and failing in the rest, is — 
a+ 6 

and since there are z trials, the probability that it 

will happen in some one of bers and fail in) the 


ny 


a br—t 
rest, is 2 times as great, or — —. The proba- 
Gb 
bility of it’s happening in any two par ticular trials, 
2 br—2 


, and there aré 


re : ae ees 
ways in which it may happen twice in # 


nN. 


trials and fail in all the rest ; therefore the proba- 


bility that it will happen twice in n dials is 


N— tT 


nN. a2hn—2 


ackb. the YY) 
bility of it’s happening exactly three times 1s 
n—In—2 


2 3 


af By" ee 
happening eXactly ¢ times is 
n—1I n—2 nt +1 I 


In the same manner, the proba- 


a3 br—3 


n. 


; and the probability of. its 


aE 
n. ath 


a+} 
Cor. r. The probability of the event’s failing 
exactly ¢ times in 7m trials may be shewn, in the 
same way, to be 


n—I nN—2 


n—ti+t 
Nuae—e Ss 
2 


spel tie gt—t hf 
3 re t é 
ax b\ 


Cor. 2. The probability of the eye! happen- 
ing at least ¢ times in 7 trials is 


an--n a,_1b-+- ne 


f 
T gn—2}2, , ata’ nat + rterms . 


<= 


For if it happen every time, or fail only once, 
twice,....m—d times, it happens ¢ times; there- 
fore the whole probability of its happening at least 
t times, is the sum of the probabilities of its hap- 
pening every time, of failing only once, twice, .... 
nt times; and the sum of these probabilities i is 


. 


; n= ; 
an + nah +n. ——a"—b?,.,. to n—t+1 terms | 
2 


a+" 

Ex. 1. What is the probability of throwing an 
ace, twice, at least, in three trials, with a single 
die? 

In this case, n=3, t=2, a=1, b=5; and the 

ons He RS kt 40'S "9 
probability required is —— A me 

Ex, 2. What is the probability that out of five 
individuals, of a given age, three, at least, will 
die in a given time? 


Let = be the probability that any one of them 
m 


will die in the given time ; then we have given the 
probability of an event’s happening in one in- 
stance, to find the probability of its happening 
three times in five instances, 
In this case, a=1, b=m—1, n=5, t=3; there- 
. fore the probability required is 


5S ict — ce (Wood's Algebra.) 
mn 

The writers on this branch of science have 
been comparatively few. In our own language 
the principal treatises are a large quarto by De 
Moivre, and a very small work by the celebrated 
Mr. Thomas Simpson, in which, however, 
there are some problems never before attempt- 
ed, or at least never before communicated to 
the public. Inthe year 1753, Mr. Dodson 
rendered this subject more accessible to persons 
not far advanced in analytical studies, by pub- 
lishing in his second volume of the Mathema- 
tical Repository a number of questions, with 
their several solutions, with an express refer- 
ence to the doctrine of life annuities. Other 
writers on this branch of science are, Huyghens, 
Monmort, Jas. and Dan. Bernoulli, Emerson, 
S. Clarke, Bayes, Euler, Price, D’Alembert, 
Condorcet, M. Young, Waring, &c. See 
also Montucla Histoire des Mathematiques, 
tom. lil. pp. 380—422° and for an extensive 
table of chances on games of play, consult the 
end of Despiau’s Phil.and Math. Amusements, 
published by Kearsley. 

CHA'NCEABLE. a. Accidental (Sidney). 

CHA’NCEFUL. a. Hazardous (Spenser). 

CHANCEL, (from cancelli, Lat.) is pro- 
perly that part of the choir of a church, be- 
tween the altar, or communion-table, and the 
balustrade, or rail that encloses it; where the 
minister is placed at the celebration of the com- 
munion. ‘The repairs of the chancel belong, 
by usage in most parishes, to the rector, or yi- 
car, or both. 

CHANCELLOR, an officer supposed ori- 
ginally to have been a notary or scribe under 
the emperors, and named cancellarius, because 
he sat behind a lattice, called in Latin cancel- 
lus, to avoid being crowded by the people. 

- CHANCELLOR (Lord High), of Great Bri- 
tain, or Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, is the 
highest honour of the long robe, being made 
so ‘* per traditionem magni sigilli, per domi- 
num regem,” and by taking the oaths: he is the 
first person of the realm next after the king 
and princes of the blood in all civil affairs ; 
and is the chief administrator of justice next 


CHA ; 


the sovereign, being the judge of the court of 
chancery. All other justices are tied to the 
strict rules of law in their judgment; but the 
chancellor is invested with the king’s absolute 
power to moderate the written law, governing 
bis judgment purely by the law of nature and 
conscience, and ordering all things according 
to equity and justice. “The lord chancellor not 
only keeps the king’s great seal; but also all 
patents, commissions, warrants, &c. from the 
king, are, before they are signed, perused: by 
him: he has the disposition of all ecclesiastical 
benefices in the gift of the crown under 201. a 
year in the king’s books ; and he is speaker to 
the house of lords. To him belongs the ap- 
pointment of all justices of the peace through- 
out the kingdom. He is the general guardian 
of all infants, idiots, and lunatics ; and has the 
general superintendence of all charitable uses in 
the kingdom. 

CHANCELLOR, in Scotland, was the chief 
in matters of justice. In the laws of king 
Malcolm II. he is placed before all other offi- 
cers; and from these it appears that he had 
the principal direction of the chancery, or~ 
chancellary, as it is called, which is his proper 
office. He had the custody of the king’s seal ; 
and he was the king’s most intimate counsellor, | 
as appears by an old law cited by sir James 
Balfour. The office of lord chancellor in Scot- 
land was abolished hy the Union, there being, 
no farther use for the judicial part of this of- 
fice; and, to answer all the other parts of 
the chancellor’s office, a lord keeper of the 
great seal was appointed, with a salary of 30001. 
a year. 

CHANCELLOR of a cathedral, an officer 
that hears lessons and lectures read in the 
church, either by himself or his vicar; to cor= 
rect. and set right the reader when he reads 
amiss ; to inspect schools; to hear causes ; apply 
the seal; write and dispatch the letters of the 
chapter; keep the books; take care that there 
be frequent preachings both in the church and 
out of it; and assign the office of preaching ta 
whom he pleases. tf 

CHANCELLOR of the duchy of Lancaster, 
an officer appointed chiefly to determine con- 
troversies between the king and his tenants of | 
the duchy land, and otherwise to direct all the 
king’s affairs belonging to that court. 

CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer, an offi- 
cer who presides in that court, and takes care” 
of the interest of the crown. He is always in 
commission with the lord-treasurer, for the 
letting of crown-lands, &c. and has power, 
with others, to compound for forfeitures of 
lands upon penal statutes. He has also great 
authority in managing the royal revenues, and 
in matters relating to the first fruits. Some- 
times, as in the case of the late Mr. Pitt, the 
offices of the first lord of the treasury and 
chancellor of the exchequer are united ; but 
these, whether united or separate, are always 
reckoned the prime or first ministers of the 
crown. . 

CHANCELLOR of the order of the garter, 
and other military orders, is an’ officer wha 
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seals the commissions and mandates of the 
chapter and assembly of the knights, keeps the 
register of their proceedings, and delivers acts 
thereof under the seal of their order. 

CHANCELLOR of an university, is. he 
who seals the diplomas, or letters of degrees, 
provision, &c. given in the university. The 
chancellor of Oxford is usually one of the prin- 
cipal nobility, chosen by the students them- 
selves in convocation. He is their chief magis- 
trate ; his office is, durante vita, to govern the 
university, preserve and defend its rights ‘and 
privileges, convoke assemblies, and do Justice 
among the members under his jurisdiction. 


Under the chancellor is the vice chancellor, 


who is chosen annually, being nominated by 
the chancellor, and elected by the university in, 
convocation. He is always the head of some 
college, and in holy orders. His proper office 
is to execute the chancellor’s power, to govern 
the university according to her statutes, to see 
that officers and students do their duty, that 
courts be duly called, &c, When he enters 
upon his office, he chooses four pro-vice chan- 
cellors from the heads of the colleges, to exe- 
cute his duty in his absence. 

The chancellor of Cambridge is also usually 
one of the first of our nobility, and in most re- 
spects the same as that in Oxford; only he does 
not hold his office durante vita, but may be 
elected every three years. Under the chan- 
cellor there is a commissary, who holds a court 
of record for all privileged persons and scholars 
under the degree of master of arts, where all 
causes are tried and determined by the civil and 

Statute law, and by the custom of the uni- 
versity. ‘The vice-chancellor of Cambridge is 
chosen annually by the senate, out of two per- 
sons nominated by the heads of the several 
colleges and halls. La" 
CHANCELLOR’s CouRT. See Univer- 
SITY COURTS, 
CHANCELLORSHIP, the office of chan- 
cellor: te x) 
CHANCERY, the grand court of equity 
and conscience, instituted to moderate the ri- 
gour of the other courts that are bound to the 
strict letter of the law. 

The jurisdiction of thiscourt is of two kinds, 
ordinary or legal; and extraordinary or absolute. 
The ordinary jurisdiction is that: wherein the 
lord chancellor, who is judge of. this court, in 
his proceedings and judgment is bound to ob- 

“serve the order and method of the common 
law ; in such cases the proceedings which were 
formerly in Latin, but now in English, are 
filed or enrolled in the petty-bag office; and 
the extraordinary, or unlimited power, is that 
jurisdiction which the court exercises in cases 
of equity, wherein relief is to be had by bill 
and answer. The ordinary court holds plea of 
recognizances acknowledged in the chancery, 
writs of scire facias, for repeal of the king’s 
letters patent, &c.; also of all personal actions, 
by or against any officer of the court, and of 
several offences and causes by act of parliament: 
all original writs, commission of bankrupts, of 
charitable uses, of idiots, lunacy, &c. are issued 
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hence. The extraordinary court gives relief 
for and against infants, notwithstanding their 
minority; for and against married women, 
notwithstanding their ceverture. All frauds 
and deceits, for which there is no redress at 
common law, all breaches of trust, con fidences, 
and accidents, as to relieve obligers, mortgagers, 
&c. against penalties and forfeitures, where the 
intention was to pay the debt, are here reme- 


‘died. But in all cases where the plaintiff can 


have his remedy at law, he ought not to be re~ 
lieved in chancery; and a thing which may be 
tried by a jury is not triable in this court. 

The court of chancery will not retain a suit 
for any thing under ten pounds value, except 
in cases of charity, nor for lands, 8&c. under 
forty shillings per annum. In this court all 
patents, most sorts of commissions,. deeds be-. 
tween parties touching lands and estates, trea- 
ties with foreign princes, &c. are sealed and 
enrolled. Out of it are issued writs to convene 
the parliament and convocation, proclamations, 
and charters, &c. 

The proceedings in chancery are, first to file 
the bill of complaint,: signed by some counsel, 
setting forth the fraud or injury done, or wron 
sustained, and praying relicf: after the bill is 
filed, process of subpena issues to compel the 
defendant to appear; and when the defendant 
appears, he puts in his answer to the bill of — 
complaint, if there be no cause for the plea to 
the jurisdiction of the court, in disability of the 
person, or in bar, &c, Then the plaintiff 
brings his replication, unless he files exceptions 
against the answer as insufficient, referring it to 
a master to report whether it be sufficient or not; 
to which report exceptions may also be made. 
The answer, replication, rejoinder, &c. being 
settled, and the parties come to issue, witnesses 
are to be examined upon interrogatories, either 
in court or by commission in the country, 
wherein the parties usually join; and when 
the plaintiffand defendant have examined their 
witnesses, publication is to be made of the de- 
positions, and the cause is to be set down for 
hearing ; after which follows the decree. But 
it is now usual to appeal to the house of lords ; 
which appeals are to be signed by two noted 
counsel, and exhibited by way of petition ; the 
petition or appeal is lodged with the clerk of 
the house of lords, and read in the house, 
whereon the appellee is ordered to put in his 
answer, and a day fixed for hearing the cause; 
and after counsel heard, and evidence given on 
both sides, the lords will affirm or reverse the 
decree of the chancery, and finally determine 
the cause by a majority of votes, &c. 

CHANCRE, (canker, French). A primary 
venereal ulcer on the parts of generation. 

CHA’NCROUS. a. Having the qualities of 
achancre; ulccrous (Wiseman). . 

. CHANDELIVER. s. (chandelier, French.) 
A branch for candles. ape 
_ CHANDEREE, atown of Hindustan Pro-~ 
per, capital of a district in the Malwa country, 
near the river Betwha, Lat. 24.48 N. Lon. 
78.43 E, " 

CHANDERNAGORE, a ree town of 
\ +4 
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Hindoostan Propet, in Bengal, anda French 
settlement; but in 1793 they were dispossess- 
ed’ by the English. It is seated 13 miles 
NNW. of Calcutta. 3 


CHA’NDLERiés. (chandelier, French.) An 


artisah whose trade is to make candles 
(Gay). — 
CHANDLER (Samuel), a learned dissenting’ 


divine. ' He was born at Hungerford in Berk- 
shire in 1693, and educated for the ministry. 
In 1716 he was 


eregation at Peckham, near London, and the 
income being slender, 


he set up asa bookseller 
in the Poultry; which business he continued 
till he was appointed minister at the Old Jewry. 
In 1725, he printed a Vindication of the Chris- 


tian Religion, which met with the approba- 


tion of archbishop Wake. On a visit to Scot- 
land he was presented with the degree of D.D. 
and afterwards was elected fellow of the Royal 
and Antiquarian ‘Societies. His sermon on the 
death of George II. in which he compared that 
monarch to David, occasioned Annet’s pamph- 


let, entitled, The History of the Man after’ 


God’s own Heart; upon which the doctor wrote 
his admirable History of the Life of David, in 
2 vols. 8vo. He died in 1716, and was buried 
in Bunhill-fields. His sermons have been 
printed in 4 vols. 8vo. ea 

“CHANDLER (Mary), an English poetess, 
and sister of Dr: Chandler, born at Malmsbury 
in Wiltshire, in'1687. She resided at Bath as 
a milliner, and one of her poems met with the 
approbation of Mr. Pope.’ She was never mar- 
ried, and died in 1745. 

CHA‘NERIN. s. (old French.) The fore- 

art of the head of a horse (Farrier’s Dict.). 

To CHANGE. via. (changer, French.) 1. 
To put one thing in the place of another 
(Bacon). 2. To quit any thing for the sake of 
another (South. Dryden). 3.'To give and take 
reciprocally (Tayior). 4. To alter; to make 
other than it was (Shakspeare). 5. 'To mend 
- the disposition of mind CSkakspeare). 6. To 
discount a large piece of money into several 
smaller (Szwzft). ooo 

To CHANGE. v. n. To undergo change; to 
suffer alteration (Shakspeare). 

CHANGE. s. (from the verb.) 1. An altera- 
tion of the state of any thing (Shakspeare). 2. 
A succession of one thing in the place of an- 
other (Priory. 3. The time of the moon in 
which it begins a new monthly revolution 
(Bacon). 4, Novelty (Dryden). 5. An alter- 
ation of the order in which a set of bells is 
sounded (Norris). 6. That which makes a 
variety (Judges). ‘7. Small money (Sweft). 
8. Exchange; a place where persons meet to 
trafick (L’ Estrange). 

CHA’NGEABLE. “a. (from change.) 1. 
Subject to change; fickle; inconstant. 2. 
Possible to be changed (Arbuthnot). 3. Hav- 
ing the quality of exhibiting different appear- 
ances (Shakspeare). 

CHA’NGEABLENESS. s. (from. change- 
able.) 1. Inconstancy; fickleness (Sidney). 
2. Susceptibility of change (Hooker). 

CHA/‘NGEABLY. ad. Inconstantly. 


chosen minister of the con-— 
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CHA’NGEFUL. a. Inconstant ; uncer- 
tain; mutable; subject to variation (Pope). 
CHA/NGELING, s. (from change.) 1. A 
child left or taken in the place of another 
(Spenser). 2. An idiot; a natural (Dryden). 
3. One apt to change; a waverer (Hudibras). 4. 


' Any thing changed and put in the place of an- 


other (Shakspeare). ) 

CHA’/NGER. s. One that is employed ia 
changing or discounting money. 

CuanGerR (Money), a’banker who deals in 
the receipt, exchange, and payment of moneys. 

CHANGES, in arithmetic, &c. the permu- 
tations or variations of any number of quanti-" 
ties; with regard to their position, order, 8c. 
The rule is applied to determine how many 
changes may be rung on a number of bells, or 
how many different ways any number of per- 
sons may be placed, or how many several varia= 
tions may be made of any number of letters, 
or any other things proposed to be varied. See’ 
ALTERATION. | 

CHANG-TONG, a maritime province of 
China, on the eastern coast. It contains 6 
cities of the first, and 114 of the second and 
third classes. It istraversed by the river Yun, 
or grand imperial canal. The capital is Tsi- 
nan-fou. The celebrated Confucius was born 
at Kio-feou in this province. 

CHANMANNING, a city of Thibet, 
which has been the residence of the Grand 
Lama. Lat. 31.0 N. Lon. 89. 45 E. 

CHANNEL. s. (canal, French.) 1. The 
hollow bed of running waters (Spenser). 2. 
Any cavity drawn longwise (Dryden). .3. A 
strait or narrow sea, as St. George’s channel, 
the British channel, the Bristol channel, &c. 
4, A cutter or furrow of a pillar. 

CHaNNEL, in building, See GuTTER. ~ 

CHANNEL OF THE VOLUTE, in the Ionic 
capital, is the*face of its cireumyolution inclos- 


ed by a listel. 


To CHa'NNEL. v. a. To cut any thing in 
channels (Wotton. Blackmore): 
CHANNELLED, (canaliculatus). In bo- 
tany, hollowed above with a deep longitudinal 
groove; convex underneath. Applied to the 
stem, leaf, and petiole. ; 
CHANNELINGS, the same as flutings. 
CHAN-SI, one of the smallest provinces of 
China, bordering on the great wall. It con-. 
tains 5 cities of the first class, and 85 of the se- 
cond and third. The capital is Tairynen-fou. 
To CHANT. v. a. (chanter, French.) 1. 
To sine (Spenser). 2. To celebrate by song 
(Bramhall), kaki oe 
To CuantT, v. n. To sing, to make melody 
with the voiee (Dryden). - . 
Cuanrt, cantus, is used for the vocal music 
of churches. In church-history we meet with 
various kinds of chant or song. The first is the 
Ambrosian, established hy St. Ambrose. The” 
second the Gregorian chant, introduced by 
pope Gregory the Great, who established 
schools of chantors, and corrected the church-_ 
song. This is still retained in the churely 
under the name of plain-song: at first it was 
called the Roman-song. The plain or Gre 
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- gorian chant, is where the choir and people ' 


sing in unison, or all together in the same 
manner. | ' 

CHANTER, or CHANTOR, one who sings 
in choirs, a chorister. 

CHA/NTICLEER. s. (from chanter and 
clair, French.) The cock, from the clearness 
and loudness of his crow (Dryden). 

CHANTILLY, a town of France, 17 miles 
from Paris; celebrated for a fine forest and 
magnificent huuting seat, which, before the 
late revolution, belonged to the prince of 
Condé. Lat. 49.11 N.' Lon. 2. 36 E. ~ 

CHANTLATHE, in building, a piece of wood 
fixed at the bottom of rafters, over which when 
the tiles are brought they so project out, that 
the rain water from the roof does not drop on 
the wall. 

CHANTONG, a fruitful and pleasant pro- 
vince of China; bounded by Pe-tche-li, Ho- 
nan, Kiang-nan, and the sea. . It contains 6 
cities of the first class, and 114. of the second 
and third. This province has extensive silk 
manufactures, ‘ 

CHA/NTRESS. s. A woman singer(Mil¢.). 

CHANTRY, or Cuaunrry,a church or 
chapel endowed with lands, &c. for the main- 
tenance of one or more priests to say mass for 
the souls of the donors. Hence, 

CHANTRY-RENTS are still paid to the 
crown by the purchasers of those lands. 

- CHAOLOGY, the history or, description of 
the chaos. 

CHAOS, that confusion in which matter 
lay when newly produced out of nothing at the 
beginning of the world, before God, by his 
almighty word, had put it into the order and 
condition wherein it was after the six days crea- 
tion. Chaos is represented by the ancients as 
the first principle, ovum, or seed of nature and 
_ the world. All the sophists, sages, naturalists, 

philesophers, theologues, and poets, held that 

chaos was the. eldest and first principle, ¢o 
apxeroy xeoc. It does not appear who first 
broached the notion of a chaos. Moses, the 
eldest of all writers, derives the origin of this 
world from a confusion of matter, dark, void, 
deep, without form, which he calls fohu bohu; 
which is precisely the chaos of the Greek and 
barbarian philosophers. Moses goes no ‘fur- 
ther than the chaos; nor tells us whence it 
took its origin, or whence,its confused state ; 
and where Moses stops, there, precisely, do all 
the rest, and there will we. ! 

CHA/OTIC. a.Resembling chaos; confused. 

To CHAP. v. a. (kappen, Dutch.) To break 
into gapings (Blackmore). 4 

Cuar. s. A cleft; a gaping; 

(Burnet). : 

Crap. s. The upper or under part ofa beast’s 
mouth (Grew). 
CHAPE. s. (chappe, French.) The catch 
of any thing by which it is held in its place 
— (Shakspeare). a 
_ CHAPEAU, in a general sense. See Hat. 

. CHAPEAU, in heraldry, an ancient cap of 

dignity worn by dukes, being scarlet-coloured 
~ velvet on the outside, and lined with fur, It 


a chink 
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is often borne above an helmet instead of a 
wreath, under gentlemen’s crests. 

CHAPEL, (from capella), a place of divine 
worship, served by an incumbent under the 
denomination of a chaplain. 

In England there are several sorts, 1. Paro- 
chial chapels, which, differing from parish 
churches only in the name, are generally small, 
as the inhabitants within the district are few. 
If there is a presentation ad ecclesiam instead 
of ad capellam, and an admission and institu-. 
tion upon it, it is no longer a chapel, but a 
church. 2. Chapels which adjoin to and are. 

art of the church: such were formerly built 
be honourable persons as burying-places for 
themselves and their families. 3. Chapels of 
ease, built in very large parishes for the con- 
venience of such as cannot repair to the parish 
church. These are served by inferior curates 
provided at the charge of the rector,.and con- 
sequently removeable at his pleasure. 4. Free, 
chapels, such as. were founded by the kings of 
England, free from Ata vie ces he 
and to be visited only by the founder and his 
successors: the visitation 1s made by the lord 
chancellor. The king likewise may license 
any subject to build and endow a chapel, and 
by letters patent exempt it from the visitation 
of the ordinary. 5. Chapels in universities be- 
longing to particular colleges, which, though, 
consecrated, and though sacraments are ad- 
ministered there, are not liable to the visitation. 
of the bishop. 6, Domestic chapels, built by 
gentlemen for the private service of God in their 
own families, ‘These may be erected without 
the leave of the bishop, and need not be con- 
secrated, though they were anciently: they are 
not subject to the visitation of the ordinary. 

CuaPEL, is also applied by courtesy tosome 
other places of worship: thus we say, Roman 
Catholic chapels, Methodist chapels, &c. 

CuaPre. (Knights of the), called also poor 


‘knights of Windsor, were instituted by Henry 


VIII. in his testament. Their number was at 
first thirteen, but has heen since augmented to 
twenty-six. ‘They assist in-the funeral services 
of the kings of England: they are subject to 
the office of the canons of Windsor, and live 
on pensions.assigned them by the order of the 
garter. ‘They bear a blue or red cloke, with 
the arms of St. George on the left shoulder, 

_ Cuaret IN Frit, a town of Derbyshire, 
with a market on Saturdays. Lat. 53.22 N. 


Lone 1.36. NV, 


CHAPELAIN (John), a French poet, born 
in 1595, and died in 1674. He was a miser 
as well as a poet, and amassed great riches, 
which for one of that profession is wonderful. 

CHA’PELESS. a. Wanting a chape (SA.). 

CHAPELET, in the manage, a couple of 
stirrup-leathers, mounted each of them with a 
stirrup, and joining at top in a sort of leather 
buckle, called the head of the chapelet, by 
which they are made fast to the pummel of the 
saddle, after being adjusted to the rider’s length 
and bore.. They are used bath to avoid the 
trouble of taking up or letting down the stir- 
rups. every time that a SP OUERR PARIS ona 
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different horse and saddle, and to supply what 


is wanting in the academy saddles, which have 
no stirrups to them. 


CHAPELLE (Claude Emanuel Lullier), a 


French poet, born in 1621, and educated under 
Gassendus, He was the intimate friend of 
Moliere, who consulted him in the composi- 
tion of his comedies. He died in 1686. His 
works were printed at Amsterdam in 1708. 

CHA'PELLANY. s. (from chapel.) A 
place founded within some chureh Caylee). 

CHA’PELRY. s. (from chapel.) The juris- 
diction or bounds of a chapel. 

CHAPERON, CHAPERONNE, or CHAPE- 
ROON, properly signifies a sort of hood 6r 
covering ‘of the head, anciently worn both by 
men and women, the nobles and the populace, 
and afterwards appropriated to the doctors and 
licentiates in colleges, &c. Hence the name 
passed to certain little shields, and other funeral 
devices, placed on the foreheads of the horses 
that drew the hearses in pompous funerals, and 
which are still called chaperoons, or shafferoons; 
because such devices were originally fastened 
on the chaperonnes, or hoods, worn by those 
horses with their other coverings of state. 

CHA/PFALN. a. (from chap and fall.) 
Having the mouth shrunk (Dryden). 

CHA/PITER. s. (chapiteau, French.) The 
capital of a pillar (Exodus). 

CHAPLAIN, an ecclesiastical person, in 
the house of a prince, or person of quality, 
who officiates in their chapels, &c. In Eng- 
land there are 48 chaplains to the king, who 
wait four each month, preach in the chapel, 
read the service to the family, and to the king in 
his private oratory, and say grace in the ab- 
sence of the clerk of the closet. While in 
waiting they have a table, and attendance, 
but no salary. In Scotland the king has six 
chaplains, with a salary of 501. each, three of 
them having in addition the deanery of the, 
chapel-royal divided between them, making up 
above 100]. to each. ‘Their only duty at pre- 
sent is to say prayers at the election of peers for 
Scotland to sit in parliament. According to 
a statute of Henry VIII. the persons vested 
with a power of retaining chaplains, together 
with the number each is allowed to qualify, is 
as follows: An archbishop, eight; a duke or 
bishop, six; marquis or earl, five; viscount, 
fours baron, knight of the garter, or lord chan- 
cellor, three; a duchess, marchioness, countess, 
baroness, the treasurer and comptroller of the 
king’s house, clerk of the closet, the king’s 
secretary, déan of the chapel, almoner, and 
“master.of the rolls, each of them two; chief 
justice of the king’s bench, and warden of the 
cinqtie-ports, each one. ~All these chaplains 
may purchase a licence or dispensation, and 
take two benefices with cure of souls. A 
chaplain must be retained by letters testimonial 
under hand and seal; for it is not sufficient 
that he serve as chaplain in the family. The 
first chaplains are said to have been those insti- 
tuted by the ancient kings of France, for pre- 
serving the chape, or ¢ape, with the other 
relics of St,.Martin, which the‘ kings kept in 
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their palacés, and carried out with them to the 
war. The first chaplain is said to have been’ 
Gul. de Mesmes, chaplain to St. Louis. 

CHA’PLAINSHIY. s. (from chaplain.) 1.. 
The office or business of a chaplain. 2. The 
possession or revenue of a chapel. 

CHA’PLESS. a. (from chap.) Without any’ 
flesh about the mouth (Shakspeare). Din 

CHA’'PLET. s. (chapelet, French.) 1, A 
garland or wreath to be worn about the head 
(Dryden). 2. A string of beads used in the 
Romish church. 3. (In architecture.) A little 
moulding carved into round beads. . 

CHA/PMAN. s. (ceapman, Sax.) A cheap- 
ner; one that offers asa purchaser (Dryden). 

CHAPPE D'AUTEROCHE (John), a ~ 
French mathematician, born of a noble family 
in Upper Auvergne, 1728, and studied in the 
college of Louis le Grand, where he made a. 
rapid progress in the mathematics. ‘The cele- | 
brated Cassini became his friend, and employed 
him in delineating his general map of France. 
In 1752 the abbé Chappe translated into 
French the works of Dr. Halley, with addi- 
tions; and soon after he was appointed superin- 
tendant of some important works in Lorraine. 
On his return to Paris he was chosen member 
of the Academy of Sciences, and in 1759 was 
promoted to be assistant astronomer. He went 
to Tobolsk in Siberia in 1760, in order to ob- 
serve the transit of Venus, which was to hap- 
pen June 6th of the year following. In 1768 — 
he published an account of his journey in 3 
vols. 4to. and the same year went to Calefornia, 
to observe,the transit of Venus, which was to . 
happen in 1769. He died after having com+ 
pleted his observation in that country, August 
t, 1769. Many of his papers, possessing con- 
siderable merit, were inserted in the Memoirs 
of the Academy. 

CHAPPE, in se the dividing an es- 


_cutcheon by lines drawn from the centre of the 


upper edge to the angles below, into three parts, 
the sections on the sides being of different me- 
ta! or colour from the rest. ; 

CHAPPEL (William), a learned and pious 
bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross, in Ireland, 
born in Nottinghamshire in 1582. When the 
troubles began under Charles I., he was prose- 
cuted by the puritan party in parliament, and 
retired to Derby, where he devoted himself to 
study until his death in 1649. He wrote Me-. 
thodus Concionandi, i. e. the Method of 
Preaching; and he is one of those to whom 
the Whole Duty of Man has been attributed. 
He left behind him also his own life written 
by himseif in Latin, which has been twice 
printed. ne 

CHAPS. s. (from chap.) The mouth of a 
beast of prey (Dryden). . 
pear Cua/prep. The part. pass. of © 
chap. 

CHAPTER, in ecclesiastical policy, a so- 
ciety or community of ecclesiastics belonging 
to a cathedral or collegiate church. 

It was in the eighth century that the body 
of canons began to be called a chapter. The’ 
chapter of the canons of a cathedral were a 
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standing council to the bishop, and during the 
yacancy of the see had the jurisdiction of the 
diocese. In the earlier ages, the bishop was 
head of the chapter; afterwards abbots and 
other dignitaries, as deans, provosts, treasurers, 
_ &c., were preferred to this distinction. The 
deans and chapters had the privilege of choos- 
- ing the bishops in England, but Henry VIII. 
got this power vested in the crown: and as the 
same prince expelled the monks from the ca- 
thedrals, and placed secular canons in their 
room, those he thus regulated were called deans 
and chapters of the new foundation; such are 
‘Canterbury, Winchester, Ely, Carlisle, &c. 
See BisHop. 

CHAPTER 1s also. used fora division of a 
book; contrived for keeping the matters 
treated thereon more separate, clear, and dis- 
tinct. 

‘The ancients were unacqnainted with the 


division of books into chapters and sections. - 


Papias says, the name chapter, caput, arose 
hence, ‘‘ quod sit alterius sententiz caput, or 
quod capiat totam summam.” St. Augustine 
compares chapters to inns, inasmuch as these 
refresh the reader, as those the traveller. 

The division of the Bible into chapters is 
attributed by some to Stephen Langton, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the reigns of king 
John and Henry III. But it was really done 
by cardinal Hugo, who flourished about the 
year 1240, the author of the first Scripture 
Concordance, with a view of rendering this 
work an useful index to the scripture. The 
chapters were again subdivided, not into verses, 
but by the letters A, B, C, D, E, F, G, placed 
in the margin at an equal distance from each 
other, according to the length of the chapters. 
In some all the seven letters were used ; in 
others fewer, as the length of the chapters re- 
quired. In 1445, Rabbi Nathan, a famous 
rabbi among the Western Jews, finished a 
Concordance to the Hebrew Bible, in the 
manner of Hugo’s above mentioned ; and in- 
troduced the division of the Hebrew Bible into 
chapters: ke also improved on his plan, by 
using the ancient division into verses, and by 
numbering them, fixing the numerical letters 
in the margin at every fifth verse. Athias, in 
his edition of the Bible, 1661 and 1667, intro- 
duced the Indian figures, and placed them at 
every verse. KR. Stephens made the division of 
the chapters of the New Testament into verses, 
for the sake of a concordance to the Greek 
Testament, which was printed by his son, H. 
Stephens. ) 

_CHA’PTREL. s. The capitals of pillars, or 
pilasters, which support arches (Moxon). 

‘CHAR, in ichthyology. See Satmo. 

To Cuar. v. a. (See CHARCOA L.) To, 
burn wood to a black cinder (Woodward). 

_ CHar. s. (cypne, work, Sax.) Work done 
by the day ; a single job or task (Dryden). 

To Cuar. v. n. To work at others houses 
by the day (Dryden). | 

_CHAR-woman. s. A woman hired ac- 
eidentaily for odd work (Swift), 


CHA 


CHARA, in astronomy. See Canes ve- 
NATICT. 

CuaRa, in botany, a genus.of the class 
monoecia, order monandria. Male, calyxiess, 
corolless. Female, calyx four-leaved ; corolless ; 
stigma three-cleft; berry many-seeded. Four | 
species: three of which are aquatics of our 
own country, and found in our ditches and 
pools. 

CHARACTER. s. (character, ‘Latin.) 1, 
A mark; a stamp; a representation (Milton). 
2. A letter used in writing or printing (Hold), 
3. The hand or manner of writing(Shakspeare). 
4. A representation of any man as to his, per- 
sonal qualities (Denham). 5. An account of 
any thing as good or bad (Addison). 6.The 
person with his assemblage of qualities; a per- 
sonage (Dryden). 7. Personal qualities; par- 
ticular constitution of the mind (Pope). 8. 
Adventitious qualities impressed by a post or 
office (Atterbury). 

To CHa’RACTER v. a. To inscribe; to 
engrave (Shakspeare). 

CHARACTER, in natural history, the pe- 
culiar circumstance or circumstances that dis- 
tinguish an animal or vegetable, or a set of 
animals or vegetables, from all others. Cha- 
racters are specifical, generical, or classical ; : 
essential, natural, or artificial. » See Crass, 
GENUS, SPECIES; EssE—ENTIAL, Facrti- 
Trous, NATURAL. 

CHARACTERS, numerical, or numeral 
characters, used to express numbers; they ate 
either figures or letters. The most common 
numeral characters are those called Arabic or 
Indian, viz. 1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8;9, with 0 
or cypher for nothing. 

Roman numerals. 
MAN. 

Greek numerals. The Greeks had three 
ways of expressing numbers. . 1. Every letter, 
according to its place in the alphabet, denoted 
a number, from «, one, to w, twenty-four. 2. 
The alphabet was divided into eight units, « 
one, Si two, y three, &c.; into eight tens, . ten, 
x twenty, » thirty, &c.; and eight hundreds, ¢ 
one hundred, ¢ two hundred, + three hundred, 
&c. 3.1 stood for one, fm five, a ten, H a 
hundred, x a thousand, m ten thousand; and 
when the letter m inclosed any of these, ex- 
cept 1, it shewed the inclosed letter to be five 


times its value; as [Aj fifty, [a] five hundred, 
{x| five thousand, yh) thousand. 
ebrew numerals. he Hebrew alphabet 


See Notation Ro- 


_was divided into 9 units: 81, 22, &c.—y tens: 


+10, 2 20, &c.—g hundreds: p 100, + 200, &c. 
4 500, 1 600, 1.700, 5 800, ¥ 900. Thousands, 
(1) were sometimes expressed by the units 
prefixed, to hundreds, as, tux, 1534, &c. and 
even to.tens, as, yx, 1070, &c.; 2: but gene- 
rally by the word 55x, 1000; tnx, 2000; 
mbx, with the other numerals prefixed to 
signify the number of thousands: e. g: cysoya, 
3000, -&c. . , 
CHARACTERS used in different parts of 
the mathematics, generally for the sake of bree 
vity and perspicuity. ‘ 


CHARA 
1. Astronomical Characters.- - 
Planets, &c. 
‘© The Sun : 
Y) The Moon ” 
@® The Earth 
3 Mercury 
2 Venus 
@ Mars 
a Jupiter 
} Saturn 
11 Herschel, or the Georgian Planet 
Q Ascending Node y 
93 Descending Node. 


The Twelve Signs or Constellations of the 

Zodiac. 

Aries, the Ram 

% Taurus, the Bull 

m Gemini, the Twins 

o5 Cancer, the Crab 

S Leo, the Lion 

am Virgo, the Maid 

e+ Libra, the Balance 

m, Scorpio, the Scorpion . 

f Sgittarius, the Archer 

yp Capricorn, the Goat 

a2 Aquarius, the Water-bearer 

5¢ Pisces, the Fishes. 

The Aspects, Time, Motion, &c. 

‘& Conjunction | 

‘§ Opposition 

k Sextile 

- 9 Quartile 
A Trine 

© Degrees | 
’ Minutes or Primes 

” Seconds, &c. | 
A.M. Ante merid. or m. morn. 
P. M. Post merid. or a aftern. 
h, m,s, Hours, min. sec. 


2. Characters in Geometry and Trigonometry. 


o A Square - Z An Angle 
A A Triangle L.A Rightangle 
co A Rectangle _|_ A Perpendicular 


O or © A Circle. || A Parallel. 


' 3. Characters used in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
and the Modern Analysis. 
This character + is called plus, or more, and 
denotes addition, or a positive quantity. 
_ The character —, called minus or less, de- 
notes subtraction and a negative quantity. 
~ whas been used to denote similitude; but 
it is now generally placed between two quan- 
tities to denote their difference, when it is not 
known which is the greatest : the sign — being 
placed, as a sign of subtraction, ouly between 
two quantities the first of which is the greatest 
=, equal, the sign of equality ; the character 
was first used by Recorde. Descartes uses o¢ 
for the same purpose. Thus 5 =3+2, or 5 
co 3+2, denotes that 5 is equal to the sum of 
8 and 2. 
%, into or with, denotes that the characters 


C.TeE Resh4 | 


between which it is placed are to be mulfiplied © 
into one another. In algebraic expressions 
when two or more letters stand together with- 
out any mark between them, it is to be under- 
stood that they are to be multiplied continually 
together: thus abc, is the same in value as a X 
b x c, and each denotes the product arising 
from the continual multiplication of the quan- 
tities represented by a, 6, and c. When one 
or both the factors are compounded of several 
quantities, a line, called a vinculum or band, is 
drawn over the terms of each factor; thus the 
product of a+b —c into d+e, is denoted by 
a+b—cxb+e. Sometimes thé compound 
factors are included in parentheses, as (a+b — 
c) x (d+e) may represent the product above 
expressed. A simple dot is often placed be- 
tween two factors to represent their product ; 
then +c multiplied by d, would stand thus 


b+c. d. 

—-, by, is the character of division; when 
placed’ between two quantities, the latter is the 
divisor. Hence 8 divided by 2 is expressed 
thus, 8--2. In algebra the quotient is often 


; ; ; a 
expressed like a fraction: for instance, ; de- 
) 


notes the 


ue 
z ==“ the quotient of a+ b—c¢ divided by de. 


Dr. Pell uses the character & for anvolution, 


and hue for evolution. 


In algebra powers are sometimes denoted by 
repeating the quantity; as aa, aaa, aaaa, de- 
note the 2d, 3d, and 4th powers of the quantity 
a. It is more usual, though, to set the nume- 
ral index of the power at the top of the figure 
or letter which represents the quantity involved, 
thus 53, 54, 55, a°, a*, w°, denote the third, 
fourth, and fifth powers of 5 and of a re- 
spectively. ; 

The character of radicality, or extraction of 
roots, is this, ,/: when this character is used 
alone, it represents the square root ; other roots 
are denoted by their numeral indices placed 


above the sign. Thus ./@4%, ¥a+b,Va+b 
and %/7,45, denote the square, cube, fourth, 
; > 


and fifth roots of the compound quantity a+ b. 
Fractional indices are, now, frequently used 
at the right hand of quantities to signify roots : 
vot a : 
thus @+D? Gal, at a, a+0*, represent 
the same roots as above. ; 
Harriot uses > for greater, and 4 for less: 
Oughtned uses 2 and 2) for the same purpose. 
Proportion is marked by dots; as 2:4:: 
6:12, denotes that 2 are to 4, as 6 to 12. Con- 
tinued geometrical proportion is signified by - 
this mark, —. 
When one quantity varies always in the same 
ratio as another does, a circumstance often ex- 
pressed by the word as, it is thus characterised 
oc. ThusS «D3, means that S varies as D%. 
The character of mathematical infinity is 


at 
©@. Thus, in the fraction 


quotient of a dividend by 4; and 


“ 


c— 


2 when #& | 


CHARA 


== a, we have = Of 
a0) , 


_ Known quantities in algebra are generally 
represented by the first letters of the alphabet; 
unknown ones by the last letters. Indetermi- 
nate exponents are commonly denoted by one 
of the letters m, 7, 7, s, t, as an, ct, &e. 

A point or dot is used in decimal arithmetic, 
to separate the whole number from the deci- 
mals: in this case it is best to place the separat- 
ing point near the tops of the figures, as it can- 
not then be mistaken for a stop: for instance, 
48°275, is preferable to 48,275, or 48.275. 

Dots are used in circulating decimals to mark 
out the number of repeating figures: for ex- 
ample, 46°12475 is a mixed circulate, of which 
the figures 2475 constitute the recurring part. 

Dots are also used in fluxions, and d’s in 
differentials. See DIFFERENTIAL, and 
FLuXxIons. : 


Characters in Commerce. 


D° Ditto, the same. 

N° Numero, or number. 

F° Folio, or page. 

i. or £- sterling, Pound sterling. 

s. Shillings. 

d. Pence, or Deniers. 

1b Pound weight. 
€. or & Hundred weight, or 112 pound. 


Ye Quarters. 

sae Per, or by. As ye ann. 
by the year. cent. 

' in the hundred, &c. 

P.S. Postscript. 


Characters used in Music, and of Musical 
Notes with their Proportions, are as follow : 


Fe{characters ofa large 8 P crotchet : 
& 
a long 4. D quaver 1 
SJ a breve 2 g semiquaver fy 
é 17 eee 
- © a semibreve 1 ¥ demisemiquaver 4, 
. ios 
EL ae ss 
ya coun 3 


% character of a sharp note: this character, 
at the beginning of a line or space, denotes 
that all the notes m that line are to be taken a 


-~ semitone higher than in the natural series; and 


the same affects all the octaves above and. be- 
low, though not marked: but when prefixed 
to any particular note, it shows that note alone 


to be taken a semitone higher than it would be . 


without such character. § or l, character ofa 
flat note: this is the contrary tothe other. 
above; that is a semitone lower. 


artificial notes, marked at the beginning b or x, 
the natural note happens to be required, it is 


denoted by this character. character of the 


character: 
ofa natural note: when in a line or series of 


_of the mind. 


Or Bate § 


se bass cliff. 2 or # characters of common 
duple time, signifying the measure of two 
crotchets to be equal to two notes, of which 


four make a semibreve. EGD. characters 


that distinguish the movements of common 
time, the first implying slow, the second quick, 
and the third very quick. 4,4, 3, 3, &, cha- 
racters of simple triple time, the measure of 
which is equal to three semibreves, or to three 
minims. 4, $, oré,,characters of a mixed triple | 
time, where the measure is equal to six crotch- 
éts, or six quavers. %, or.2, or y%, 2, or? cha- 
racters of compound triple time. #4, %, 42, 
or ,}, or 4, characters of that species Of triple 
time called the measure of twelve times. Se 


also Bar, Dot, Graces, Rest, &c. 


Characters in Grammar, Rhetoric, Poetry, Sc. 

(.) parenthesis ** dialysis 

[| crotchet “ caret and circumflex 

- hyphen “‘ quotation — 

’ apostrophe + t and * references 

?emphasis or accent’ § section or division 

* breve fd q paragraph 

F.R.S fellow of the.royal society 

SS.T.D. or D.D. doctor of divinity 

V.D.M. minister of the word of God 

LL.D. doctor cf laws , (ee 

J.V.D. doctor of civil and canon law 

M.]). doctor in physic: 

A.M. master of arts 

A.B. bachelor of arts. 

_ See ComMa, CoLon, SEMICOLON, &c. 

- Characters in Medicine and Pharmacy. — 

Ry recipe ay ar aa 

4,44, or ana, of each alike 

Tb a pound ora pint 

SP AOUnCe | 

% a drachm 

») a scruple 

gi. grains 

P. a pugil 

P. /K. equal quantities 

S.A according to art | 

q.s.a. sufficient quantity 

{, or ss, halfof any thing 

cong, congius, a gallon . 

coch. cochleare, a spoonful 

M. manipulus, a handful 

q. pl. as much as you please. . 

P.P, pulvus patrum, the Jesuit’s bark... . 

CHARACTERS, in, chemistry. See Cues. 

MISTRY. | . eehid : 
CHARACTERS upon tomb-stones.. 

_§.V. Siste viator,.1. e. Stop, traveller . 

M.S. Memorize sacrum, z..e.° Sacred to the . 

memory. . 
CHARACTER 


(Literal),. 1s a letter of the 
alphabet, serving to indicate. some articulate 
sound, expressive of some idea. or conception 
See ALPHABET... 2... , 
-1. These may be divided, with regard to their 


nature and use, into nominal ciaracters, or 


‘treble cliff. ie character. of the mean cliff. - 


those we properly call letters; which serve to 


1 


express the names‘of things, Rea: characters 5 


res . . 7 ¥ 
” ont 


> 


CHARA 


those that instead of names express things and 
ideas. Emblematical or symbolical characters; 
- which have this in common with real ones, 
that they express the things themselves; but 
have this. further, that they in some measure 
personate them, and exhibit their form: such 
are the hieroglyphics of the ancient Egyptians. 
See HIEROGLYPHIC, SYMBOL, &c. 

2. Literal characters may be again divided, 
with regard to their invention and use, into 
particular and general or universal. 
~ Cuaracrers (Particular), are those pe- 
culiar to this or that nation. Such are the 
Roman, Italic, Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, Go- 
thic, Chinese, &c. characters. See HeBREw, 
Goruic, CHINESE, Xe. : 

CHARACTERS (Universal), are also real 
characters, and make what some authors call 
a philosophical language, That diversity of 
characters used by the several nations to ex- 
press the same idea, is found the chief obstacle 
to the advancement of learning: to remove 
this, several authors have taken occasion to 
propose plans of characters that should be uni- 
versal, and which each people should read in 
their own language. The character here is to 
be real, not nominal: to express things and 
notions, not as the common ones, letters or 
sounds: yet to be mute, like letters, and arbi- 
trary; not emblematical, like hieroglyphics. 

Thus, every nation would retain its own 
language, yet every one understand that of each 
other, without learning it; only by seeing a 
‘real or universal character, which should sig- 
nify the same things to all people, by what 
sounds soever each express it in their particular 
idiom. For instance, by seeing the character 
destined to signify ¢o0 drink, an Englishman, 
should read to drink; a Brenchman, boire; a 
Latin, bibere; a Greek, civ; a Jew, mows a 
German, frincken; and so of the rest: in the 
same manner as seeing a horse, each people 
express it after their own manner; but all 
mean the same animal. 

This real character is no chimera ; the Chi- 
nese and Japanese have already something like 
it. They have a common character which 
each of these nations understand alike in their 
several languages; though they pronounce them 
with such different sounds that they do not 
understand one another in speaking. The first 
and most considerable attempts for a real cha- 
racter, or philosophical language, in Europe, 
are those of bishopWilkins and Dalgarme: but 
these, with how much art soever they were 
contrived, have yet proved ineffectual. M. 
Leibnitz had some conceptions the same Way ; 
he thinks those great men did not hit the night 
method. It was probable, indeed, that by their 
means, people, who do not understand one an- 
other, might easily have a commerce together ; 
but they have not hit on true real characters, 
According to him, the characters should: re- 
semble those used in algebra ; which, in effect, 
are very simple, yet very expressive; without 
any thing superfluous or equivocal, and contain 
alf'the varieties required’. . 


The real character of bishop Wilkins has its 


CTERS. 

just applause: Dr. Hook recommends it on. 
his own knowledge and experience as a most 
excellent scheme; and to engage the world to 
the study thereof, publishes some fine inven- 
tions of his own by way of addition. 

M. Leibnitz tells us, he had under consider- 
ation.an alphabet of human thoughts, in order 
toa new philosophical language on his own 
scheme: but his death prevented : its being 
brought to maturity. 

M. Lodwiec, in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions, gives us a plan of an universal alphabet 
or character of another kind: this was to con- 
tain an enumeration of all such single sounds, 
or letters, as are used in any language; by 
means, whereof people should be enabled to’ 
pronounce truly and readily any language; to 
describe the pronunciation of any language that 
shall be pronounced in their hearing, so as 
others accustomed to this language, though 
they had never heard the language pronounced, 
shall at first be able truly to pronounce it: and 
lastly, this character to serve as a standard to 
perpetuate the sounds ofany language. In the 
Journal Literaire, for 1720, we have a very in- 
genious project for an universal character. The 
author, after obviating the objections that 
might be made against the feasibleness of such 
schemes in the general, proposes his own: his 
characters are to be the commou Arabic, or 
numeral figures. The combinations of these 
nine are sufficient to express distinctly an in- 
credible quantity of numbers, much more than_ 
we shall need terms to signify our actions, 
qualities, duties, passions, &c: Thus is all the 
trouble of framing and learning any new cha- 
racter at once saved; the Arabic figures having 
already all the universality required. 

The advantages are immense. For, 1. We 
have here a stable, faithful interpreter; never 
to be corrupted or changed, as the popular 
languages continually are. 2. Whereas the 
difficulty of pronouncing a foreign language is 
such as usually gives the learner the greatest 
trouble, and there are even some sounds to 
which foreigners never attain. In the character 
here proposed, this difficulty has no place: every 
nation is to pronounce them according to the 
particular pronunciation that already obtains 
among them. All the difficulty is, the ac. 
customing the pen and the eye to affix certain 
notions to characters thatdo not, at first sight, 
exhibit them. But this trouble is no more 
than we find in the study of any language 
whatever. 

The inflections of words are here to be ex- 
pressed by the common. letters. - For instance, 
the same character skull express a filly or a 
colt, a horse. or a mare, an old horse or an 
old mare, as accompanied with this or that dis- 
tinctive letter, which. shall shew the sex, youth, 
maturity, or old age: a letter also to express 
the bigness or size of things: thus, v. g. a man 
with. this or that letter, to signify.a great man, 
ora little man, &c. The use of these letters 
belongs to the grammar; which, once well 
understood, would abridge the vocabulary ex- 


ceedingly. An advantage of this grammar is, 


CHA 

that it would only have one declension and one 
conjugation: those numerous anomalies of 

rammarians are exceeding troublesome, and 
hee itis, that the common languages are 
governed by the populace, who never reason 
on what is best: Bat in the character here pro- 

osed, men of sense having the introduction of 
it, would havea new ground, whereon to build 
regularly. But the difficulty is not in invent- 
ing the most simple, easy, and commodious 
character, but in engaging the several nations 
to use it, there being nothing they agree less in 
than the understanding and pursuing their 
common interest. 

_ 8. Literal characters may again be divided, 
with respect to the nations among whom they 
have been invented, into Greek characters, 
Roman characters, Hebrew characters, &c. 
The Latin character now used through all 
Europe was formed from the Greek, as the 
Greek was from the Phoenician; and the 
Pheenician, as well as the Chaldee, Syriac, and 
Arabic characters, were formed from the anci- 
ent Hebrew, which subsisted till the Babylon- 
ish captivity : for after that event the character 
of the Assyrians, which is the square Hebrew 
now in use, prevailed, the ancient being only 
found on some Hebrew medals commonly 
called Samaritan medals. It was in 1001 that 
the. Gothic characters, invented by Ulfas, 
were abolished, and the Latin ones established 
in their room. 


CHARACTER, in law, if a person apply to. 


another for the character of a third person, 
and a good character as to his solvency be given, 
yet if, in consequence of this opinion, the party 
asking the question suffer loss through the per- 
son’s insolvency, no action lies against him who 
; gave the character, if it were fairly given. But 
if a man assert what he knows to be false, and 
thereby draws his neighbour into a loss, it is 
actionable. Yet if the party giving credit also 
knew that the party credited was in bad cir- 
cumstances, an action will not lie. te 

CHARACTER, in poetry, particularly the 
epopee and drama, is the result of the manners 
-or peculiarities by which each person is dis- 
tinguished from others. 

‘Fhe poetical character, says Mr. Bossu, is 
not properly any particular virtue or quality, 
but a composition of several which are mixed, 
together, in a different degree, according to the 
necessity of the fable and the unity of the 
action: there must be one, however, to reign 
over all the rest; and this must be found, in 
some degree, in every part. The first quality 
in Achilles, is wrath; in Ulysses, dissimula- 
tion; and in AZneas, mildness: but as these 
characters cannot be alone, they must be ac- 
companied with others to embellish them, as 
far as they are capable, either by hiding their 
defects, as in the anger of Achilles, which is 
palliated by extraordinary valour; or by mak- 
ing them centre in some solid virtue, as in 
Ulysses, whose dissimulation makes a part of 
his prudence; and in Aineas, whose mildness 


is employed in a submission to the will of the. 


gods. Inthe making up of this union, it is to 


CHA 


be observed, the poets have joined together 
such qualities as are by nature the most com- 
patible; valour with anger, piety with .mild- 
ness, and prudence with dissimulation. ‘The 
fable required prudence in Ulysses, and piety 
in /Eneas; in this therefore the poets were not 
left to their choice: but Homer might have 
made Achilles a coward, without abating any 
thing from the justness of his fable: so that it 
was the necessity of adorning his character that 
obliged him to make him valiant. The cha- 
racter then of a hero in an epic poem is com- 
pounded of three sorts of qualities; the first, 
essential to the fable; the second, an embellish- 
ment of the first; and valour, which sustaing 
the other two, makes the third. 

Unity of character is as necessary as the 
unity of the fable. For this purpose a person 
should be the same from the beginning to the 
end; not that he is always to betray the same 
sentiments, or one passion, but that he should 
never speak or act inconsistently with his fun- 
damental character. For instance, the weak 
may sally into a warmth, and the breast of the 
passionate be calm, a change which often in- 
troduces in the drama a very aflecting variety ; 
but if the natural disposition of the former was 
to be represented as boisterous, and that of the 
latter mild and soft, they would both act out of 
character, and contradict probability. 

True characters are such as we truly and 
really see in men, or may exist without any 
contradiction to nature. No man questions 
but there have been men as generous and as 
good as Aineas, as passionate and as violent as 
Achilles, as prudent and wise as Ulysses, as 
impious and atheistical as Mezentius, and as 
amorous and passionate as Dido ; all these cha- 
racters, therefore, are true, and nothing but 
just imitations of nature. On the contrary, a 
character is false when an author so feigns it, 
that one can see nothing like it in the order of 
nature wherein he designs it shall stand; and 
such should be wholly excluded from a poem, 
because, transgressing the bounds of probabilit 
and reason, they meet with no belief from the 
readers ; they are fictions of the poet’s brain, 
not imitations of nature. , 

CHARACTERISTICAL. CoaractTEr- 
istic. a. (from characterize.) That consti- 
tutes the character (Dryden. Woodward). 

CHARACTERISTIC, in grammar, denotes 
the principal letter of a word; which is pre- 
served in most of its tenses and moods, its 
derivatives and compounds. 

CHARACTERISTIC OF A LOGARITHM, 
is its index or exponent. . 

CHARACTERISTIC TRIANGLE OF A 
CURVE. See CuRVE. . 

CHARACTERIVSTICALNESS. 5. The 
quality of being peculiar to a character, 

CHARACTERISTICK. s. That which 
constitutes the character (Pope). 

To CHARA’CTERIZE. v. a. (from cha- 
racter.) 1.'To give a character or an account 
of the personal qualities of any man (Swift). 
2. To engrave ; to imprint (Hale). 3. To mark 
with a particular stamp or token (Arbythnot), 
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' CHA/RACTERLESS. a. (from character.) 
Without a character (Shakspeare). 
~ CHA/RACTERY. s. (from character.) 
Impression; mark; distinction (Shakspeare). 
~ CHARADE, is the name of a modern 
species of enigmatical composition. Tt owes 
its name to the Idler who invented it. Its 
subject must be a word of two or more sylla~- 
bles, each forming a distinct word; and these 
syllables are to be concealed in an enigmatical 
description, first separately, and then together. 
‘As the exercise of charade may serve to try the 
inventive talents of young persons, we hold 
ourselves justified in presenting half a dozen 
specimens. . 


1, My first, however here abused, 
Designs the sex alone; 
In Cambria, such is custom’s pow’r, 
"Tis Jenkin, John, or Joan. 
My second oft is loudly call’d, 
When men prepare to fist it: 
It’s name delights the female ear ; 
Tts force, may none resist it! 
It binds the weak, it binds the strong, 
. The wealthy, and the poor; 
Still ’tis to joy a passport deem’d, 
For sullied faine a cure: 
Tt may insure an age of bliss, 
Yet mis’ries oft attend it; 
To fingers, ears, and noses too, 
Its various lords commend it. 
My whole may chance to make one drink, 
Though vended in a fish-shop 5 
"Tis now the monarch of the seas, 
And has been an archbishop. Her-ring. 


2, My first is plowed for various reasons, and 
grain is frequently buried in it to httle purpose. 
My. second, is neither riches nor honours; yet 
the former would generally be given for it, and 
the latter is often tasteless without it. My 
whole applies equally to spring, and summer, 
autumn, and winter; and both fish and flesh, 
praise and censure, mirth and melancholy, are 
the better for being in it. Sea-son. 

3. My first, with the most rooted antipathy 

to a Frenchman, prides himself, whenever 
they meet, upon sticking close to his jacket. 
My second has many virtues, nor is it its least 
that it gives name to my first. My whole, may 
fnevercatch! Tar-tar. 
' 4. My first is one of England’s prime boasts; 
it rejoices the ear of a horse, and anguishes the 
toe of a man. My second, when brick, is 
good; when stone, better; when wooden, best 
of all. My whole is famous altke for rotten- 
mess and tin. Corn-wail. 


5. My first is called bad or good, 
May pleasure or offend ye; 
My second, in a thirsty mood, 
May very much befriend ye. 
My whole, tho’ styled ‘a cruel word,” 
- May yet appear a kind one; 
It often may with joy be heard, 
With tears may often blind one. 


Fare-well: 
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6. My frst is equally friendly to the thief 
and the ioya, the toper and the student. My. 
second is light’s opposite: yet they are fre- 
quently seen hand in hand; and their union, 
if judicious, gives much pleasure. My whole, 
is tempting to the touch, grateful to the sight, 
fatal to the taste. Night-shade. 

CHARADRIUS., Plover. In zoology, a 
genus of the class aves, order gralla. Bill 
roundish, obtuse, straight; nostrils linear; 
feet formed for running, three-toed. Thirty 
three species; chiefly inhabitants of Europe 
and America; of which some are gregarious ~ 
and some solitary ; we can only select the fol- 
lowing: 

1. C. hiaticula. Ringed plover. Breast 
black; front blackish, with a white band; 
crown brown; legs yellow ; bill the upper half 
orange, the lower black ; irids hazel; eyys 
bluish white, with small, round, purplish. 
spots. Inhabits Europe and America; from 
six to seven inches long; frequents the shores 
of England early in the spring, and migrates 
in autumn: another variety is found in Spain ; 
grey in colour, with white collar and belly: 
and a third in America, of an ash-grey hue; 
ront and g¢ollar white; lower half of the tail” 
tipt black with rusty. | 
2. C. morinellus. “Dotterel. Breast feru- 

ginous; band over the eyes and line on the 
breast white; legs black. Another variety ; 
in which the crown is varied with white, grey- 
brown and yellowish ; body beneath, yellowish 
mixed with white: two middle tail-feathers 
brown, the lateral ones white. Inhabits Eu- 
rope; from nine to ten inches long: proverbial 
for its stupidity. 
3. C. pluvialis. Golden plover. Body black- 
ish, spotted with yellowish-green; beneath 
whitish; legs blackish. Inhabits almost every 
where in England during winter on heaths and ~ 
moors, and a common object of sport; breeds 
on unfrequented mountains, and makes a 
whistling noise. Eggs dirty-white ; irregularly 
spotted with purple. Another variety; with 
body blackish, varied with yellowish, beneath 
white, lower part of the neck and breast pale 
grey, found in St. Domingo. 
4. C. calidus. Sanderling. CGurwillet. Bill 
and legs black; lores and rump greyish; body — 
beneath white without spots. Another variety ‘ 
with body cinereous varied with brown ; wing- 
coverts black, edged with cinereous; the great- 
er, cinereous edged with white: quill-feathers — 
and tail dusky. Inhabits the saridy shores of 
Europe and America. See Nat. Hist. Plate 
VIll. 
~CHARBON, in the manage, that little 
black spot, or mark, that remains after a large 
spot, in the cavity of the corner teeth-of a_ 
horse. ; | 
CHARCOAL is the black residue of vege- 
table matters, whose volatile principles have 
been dissipated by heat. None but organic mat- 
ters, containing a greater or less proportionof oil, 
afford charcoal. The production of this sub-— 
stance was formerly ascribed to the decomposi- 
tion of the oil, but itis now generally under= 
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stood that the carbonaceous matter exists ready 
formed in the vegetable, and that which is 
accomplished by the operation of fire is only 
the separation of the volatile particles that were 
united with it. Charcoal is generally black, 
brittle, and sonorous.  Difterent vegetable 
matters afford it in greater or less abundance, 
according to the solidity and the form of their 
texture: wood yields more than herbs, gums 
more than resins, and resins more than fluid 
oils. In the common mode of making char- 
coal in the great way, its physical properties 
are observed to be different, according to the 
nature and the state of the vegetables from 
which itis formed: it is sometimes hard, and 
retains, in some degree, the organization of the 
vegetable; at other times it is friable, and 
sometimes pulverulent: pure oils afford a coal 
in very fine and seemingly levigated molecules 
called lamp-black ; its gravity also varies in 
Jike manner. Its colour is also subject to va- 
riety, being either of a lighter or a deeper, a 
sparkling or a dull colour. Although every 
sort of charcoal is inflammable, yet the differ- 
ent kinds are not equally so; and this distinc- 
tion is the most ase to the arts of all the facts 
‘relating to this substance. Some sorts of it 
burn readily with Hame and are quickly con- 
sumed; others are difficuit to kindle, burn but 
slowly, and remain fora long time red-hot, be- 
fore they are reduced to ashes. It is to be re- 
marked, however, that when wood is charred 
in. closed iron cylinders, as in the 2d process 
described below, the charcoal appears to be 
possessed of the same qualities, from whatever 
kind of woed it is made. Charcoal is prepared 
by two methods : 

I. By burning in the open air, which is 
generally performed in heaps or piles of the 
wood intended to be charred, and, for the sake 
of convenience, either in or near the woods 
where the trees are felled. The summer months 
are best adapted to this purpose. When the 
wood is sufficiently dry, and has been sawn and 
split into pieces of the proper size, it is piled up 
into large conical or pyramidal heaps, from 
twenty to thirty feet in diameter, and intermix- 
ed with brushwood for the purpose of kindling 
and burning it. A cylindrical hollow is some- 
times left in the eentre for the purpose of intro- 
ducing lighted chips. The other parts of the 
heap are coated with turf, or a mixture of earth” 
and charcoal dust, and when the kindling is 
quite completed, the top is also covered: A 
row of holes is then opened in the base of the 
pile, if there be none left in constructing it, 
for the admission of air, and the escape of the 
smoke and vapours ; and others are opened, as 
these become useless, until the burning is car- 
ried to the top of the heap, when the whole is 
_ covered up as completely as possible till the fire 
is entirely extinguished. Those pieces. that 
are found not to. be sufficiently charred are 
ealled brands, and are employed as fuel for the 
next fire. Ifthe process be well managed, and 
under favoutable circumstances, the coals will 
exactly retain the fieure of the pieces of woad 


with earth. 


of which they were formed. In the forest of 
Benon, near Rochelle, in France, where char- 
coal of a very superior quality is fabricated, the 


‘operation is carried on in an inclosed place or 


chamber, ahout 20 feet square, surrounded 
with walls to the height of 15 feet, and covered 
with planks and tiles, arranged in such a man- 
ner, that between the planks a space of two 
inches is left for the admission of air, and the 
passage of smoke. ‘The wood is not split, being 
cnt from oak trees not exceeding 6 inches in 
diameter. The pieces, which are about 4 feet 
in length, are placed upright, resting, with the 
side cut into a slope like the mouth of a flute, 
upon a convex mass of earth, and in such a 
manner that they all touch each other, those at 
the circumference only being a little inclined. 
Contrary to general practice, only one story is 
formed at Benon. Care is taken to mix these- 
billets with small branches; but twigs are 
never introduced, except in the central aper- 
ture called the furnace, merely for the purpose 
of kindling. Fire is applied by means of a 
stick introduced by a passage left at the lower 
part of the furnace, ‘The crevices are stopped 
as soon as_ they appear, and the usual practice 
is followed in this respect that the fire may be 
perfectly regular. ‘The use of the surrounding 
walls is to render the operation more uniform 
and perfect, by checking the current of the 
inferior air, while a sufficient quantity for 
combustion is admitted at top. When the 
wood is charred, water is thrown over it; and 
then it is covered to the height of 5 or 6 inches 
It is suffered to cool for a day, 
and the charcoal is taken out. ‘The operation 
lasts eight days in winter; but in summer only 
four; requiring then to be watched day and 
night. ‘The pieces of charcoal thus. formed 
are often sufficiently long to be made up into 
bundles and carried on the backs of mules: 
the smaller fragments are put into sacks. . It 
is very black, exceedingly brilliant, and so- 
norous ; and preferred in France above that 
manufactured in any other manner. 

2d method. By distillation, which is a ma- 
terial improvement in the art of preparing the 
finer charcoal. For this purpose a large cylin- 
der of cast iron fixed in masonry over a grate, 
and furnished at one end with a door, and 
terminating at the other in a curved pipe, is 
filled with the chips of any kind of wood; the 
door being then closed, and a fire lighted in the 
grate, the volatile parts of the wood are driven 
off by the heat, which is increased till the cy- 
linder and its contents are red-hot. The fire 
is then withdrawn, the cylinder is allowed to 
cool, and a black, shining, and remarkably 


-pure charcoal is procured, admirably fitted for 


the use of gunpowder-makers, and apparently 
possessed of the same qualities from whatever 
kind of wood it is made. 

Mr. Mushet, of the Calder iron-works, has 
made experiments with a view of ascertaining 
the proportion of charcoal yielded by different 
kinds of wood: the results of his experiments 
are contained in the following table. 
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, 100 parts of 
Lignum vite 26:85 
Mehaiitny } pee 
Laburnum | 24°58 
Chesnut 23°28 
Oak | 20-68 | 
American black-beach | 21°45 
Walnut | 20°66 | = 
Beech % | 19941 & 
Holly E< 19:92 } aS 
American maple a |.49g'y0 | "> 
Sycamore 10992 dis 

lin 19°57 | 
Norway pine 149-204! 
Sallow 18°49 
Ash 17:97 
Birch 17°49 
Scotch pine L16-45 


In selecting these articles from Mr. Mu- 
shet’s paper in the Philosophical Magazine, we 
have arranged the woods according to the 
proportions of charcoal they afford: the third 
place of decimals is neglected, as of little con- 
sequence in the comparison. See Phil. Mag. 
vol. itl. p. 17- ee 

As we have noticed the prineipal chemical 
properties of this substance under the word 
CARBON, we shall refer to that article, and 
proceed to mention the chief uses of char- 
coal in the arts. , 

Formerly, and indeed so lately as the begin- 
ning of the 17th century, vast and almost in- 
credible quantities were used in the blast-fur- 
naces, of which there were in Britain about 
the year 1615 not less than 300, for smelting 
_ Hon ore. The annual produce, according to 

Dudley, may be averaged at 180,000 tons of 
crude tron, for procuring which 144,000 tons 
of charcoal were necessary, requiring not less 
than 17,310,000 cubical feet of timber to form 
it. The same author informs us that for re- 
fining the crude iron, and making it into ma!- 
leable bars, a further quantity of 90,000 tons 
of charcoal would be requisite = 10,732,000 
cubical feet, so that the enormous quantity of 
28,062,000 solid feet of timber would be con- 
sumed in a year in the iron-works only. As 
timber became scarce, however, pit-coal was 
resorted to, and that article is now principally 
used for the smelting and refining of iron. 

Besides the use of charcoal in making gun- 

owder, and for fuel on many occasions where 
is wanted devoid of smoke, mathematical 
Instrument-makers, engravers, &c. find it 
of great service to polish their brass and copper 
plates after they have been rubbed clean with 
powdered. pumice-stone. Mr. Boyle says 
that the more curious burn it a second time, 
and quench it in a convenient fluid. Charcoal 
and soot-black are employed as durable and use- 
ful blacks by the painter and the varnish maker. 
Those of the former kind are used both as 
pigments and pencils, and charcoal crayons 
prepared from the willow are preferred on ac- 
- count of their softness. Charcoal was anci- 
ently used to distinguish the bounds of estates 
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of a greyish colour resembling coke. 
tinged with brown, spongy, and porous. 
velvet black, compact, very hard. 

glossy black, compact and firm. 

black, close, and very firm 

fine black, compact, and remarkably hard, 
dull black, texture close, body firm. 


ditto, spongy, firm. 
ditto, loose and bulky. | 
ditto, close, moderately firm. 


fine black, bulky, and ditto. 

ditto, .- - = ditto. 
shining black, bulky, and very soft. 
velvet black, bulky, loose and soft, 
shining black, spongy, moderately firm. 
velvet black, bulky, ditto. 
tinged with brown, bulky, ditto. 


and inheritances: as being supposed incorrup- 
tible in the ground. The dust and ashes of 
charcoal are found to be of very great benefit to 
many kinds of land as a manure, or as a dress- 
ing, to lighten thesoil. Pieces of charcoal will | 
sometimes aflord sparks by collision; and Les- 
chevin and Lemaitre have ascribed to this cause 
the explosions which have taken place in the 
gunpowder manufactories of France: but pro- 
bably without sufficient reason, as explosions 
continue to happen where the charcoal is pul- 
verised before it reaches the manufactory, 
which is generally the practice in England. 
From the antiseptic property of charcoal, its 
powder has been recommended for the purpose 
of filtering and purifying corrupt water, and of 
prssercing animal matter; charred casks have 
een employed for keeping water pure on ship- - 
board; and, of late years, charcoal has been 
highly and deservedly extolled as a dentifrice. 

Many curious observations and experiments 
on this substance, its uses in metallurgy, and its 
various combinations, are detailed in several 
volumes of the Phil. Mag. particularly. yols. 
xi. and xiv.; in Nicholson’s 4to Journal; and 
in the Repertory of Arts. 

CHARD. s. (charde, French.) 1. Chards 
of artichokes are the leaves of fair artichoke 
plants, tied and wrapped up all over but the - 
top, in straw (Chamlers). 2. Chards of beet, 
are plants of white beet transplanted (Mort.). 

CHARD, a town in Somersetshire, with 
a market on Mondays. Lat. 50.52 N. Lon. 
3.18 W: i's 

CHARDON, in botany. See Cynara. 

CHARENTE, a department of France, 
including the late province of Angoumois. 

CHARENTE (Lower), a department of 
France, consisting of the two late provinces of 
Aunis and Saintonge. 

To CHARGE. v. a. (charger, French.) . 1. 
To entrust; to commission fora certain pur- 
pose (Shakspeare). 2. To impute as a debt 
(Locke). 3. To impute as a crime (Watts). 
4. To impose as a task (Tillotson). 5. To ac« 
cuse ; to censure (Wake). 6. ‘To challenge 
(Shakspeare). 7. To command; to enjoin 
(Dryden). 8. To fall upon; to attack (Shak.}. 
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9. To burden; to load (Temple). 10. To fill 
(Addison). 11. To load a gun. 

CuHaRGE. s. (from the verb.) 1. Care ; cus- 
tody ; trust to defend (Knolles). 2. Precept ; 
mandate; command (Hooker). 3. Commission ; 
trust conferred ; office (Pope). 4. Accusa- 


tion; imputation (Shak.). 5. The person or. 


thing entrusted to the care or management of 
another (Milton). 6. Expence; cost (Dryd.). 
7. Onset; attack (Bacon). 8. The signal to 
fall upon enemies (Dryden). 9. A load; a 
“burden (Siek.). 10. A sort of ointment, ap- 
plied to the inflammations and sprains of horses 
(Farrier’s Dict.). 11. (In heraldry.) That 
which is borne upon the colour, or escutcheon 
(Peacham). , 
There are two other senses of this word, 
too important to be passed over so cursorily. 
CHARGE, in electricity, in a strict sense, 
imports the accumulation of the electric matter 
on one surface of an electric, as the Leyden 
phial, a pane of glass, &c. whilst an equal 
quantity passes off from the opposite surface. 
Or, morte generally, electrics are said to be 
charged, when the equilibrium of the electric 
matter on the opposite surface is destroyed, by 
communicating one kind of electricity to one 
side, and the contrary kind’ to the opposite 
side: not can the equilibrium be restored till a 
communication be made by means of conduct- 
ing substances between the two opposite sur- 
faces; arid when this is done, the electric is 
said to be discharged. ‘The charge properly 
refers to one side, in contradistinction from the 
other ; since the whole quantity in the electric 
is the same before and after the operation of 
charging; and the operation cannot succeed, 
unless what is gained on one side is lost by the 
other, by means of conductors applied to it, 
and communicating either with the earth, or 
with a sufficient number of non-electrics. 
CHARGE, in gunnery, the load ofa piece 
of ordnance, or the quantity of powder and 
ball, or shot, with which it is prepared for 
execution. 
The charge of powder, for proving guns,. is 
equal to the weight of the ball; but for ser- 
vice, the charge is § or } the weight of the 
ball, or still less; and indeed in most cases of 
service, the quantity of powder used is too great 
for the intended execution. In the British 
navy the allowance for 32 pounders-is but ;2 of 
the weight of the ball. But it is probable that,. 
if the. powder in all ship guns was reduced 
to 1 the weight of the ball, or even less, it 
would be a considerable advantage, not only 
by saving ammunition, but by keeping the 
guns cooler and quieter, and at the same time 
more effectually injuring the vessels of the ene- 
my. With the present allowance of powder, 
the guns are héated, and 'their tackle and fur- 
niture strained, and all this only to render the 
ball less efficacious : for’a ball which can but 
just pass through a piece of timber, and in 
the passage loses almost all its motion, is found 
to rend and fracture it much more than when 
it passes through with a much greater velocity. 
See Robins’s Tracts, vol. i. p- 290, 291. 
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Again, the same author observes, that the 
charge is not to be determined by the greatest ve~ 
locity that may beproduced ;.butthat itshould be 
such a quantity of powder as will produce the 
least velocity necessary for the purpose in view; 
and if the windage be moderate, no field-piece 
should ever be leaded with more than 1, or at the 
utmost ¢ of the weight of its ball in powder ; 
nor should the charge of any battering piéce 
excéed § of the weight ofits bullet. Ib. pa. 266. 

Different charges of powder, with the same 
weight of ball, produce different velocities in 
the ball, which are in the subduplicate ratio of 
the weights of powder ; and when the weight 
of powder is the same, and the ball varied, the 
velocity produced is in the reciprocal subdupli- 
cate ratio of the weight of the ball ; which is 
agreeable both to theory and practice. See 
Dr. Hutton’s paper on gunpowder in the - 
Philos. ‘Trans. 1778, pa. 50; and Tracts, vol. 
1. pa. 266. | 

But this is on a stpposition that the gun is 
of an indefinite length ; whereas, on account’ 
of the limited length of guns, there is some 
variation from this Jaw in practice, as well as 
in theory ; in consequence of which it appears 
that the velocity of the ball increases with the 
charge only to a certain point, which is pecu- 
liar to each gun, where the velocity is the 
greatest; and that by farther increasing the 
charge, the velocity gradually diminishes, till 
the bore is quite full of powder. By an easy 
fiixionary process it appears that, calling the 
length of the bore of the gun b, the length of 
the charge producing the greatest velocity ought 


" | 
a7 1e281808 Of about 3 of the length 
of the bore; where 2°718281828 is the num- 
ber whose hyp. log. is 1. But, for several rea- 
sons, in practice the length of the charge pro- 
ducirg the greatest velocity, falls short of that 
above mentioned, and the more so as the gun 
is longer. From many experiments Dr. H. 
found the length of the charge producing the 
greatest velocity, in guns of various lengths of 
bore, from 15 to 40 calibres, as follows: 
Length of bore Length of charge 
in calibres. for greatest veloc, 
15 - - - 
07) Soak aap peat 
hr Tee tee te 
40°. Vere 
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: a (Hutton’s Dict.y 
_CHARGEABLE. a. (from charge.) 1, 
Expensive; costly (Wotton). 2. Imputable, 
as a debt or crime (South). 3. Subject to’ 
charge ; accusable (Spectator). u 

CHA’RGEABLENESS. s.. (from charge- 
able.) _Expence; cost; costliness (Boyle). 

_ CHA’RGEABLY. ad. (from chargeable.) 
Expensively ; at great cost (Ascham). 

HA‘RGER. s. (from charge.) A large dish, 
(Denham). 

CHARGER, is sometimes used by old wri- 
ters for the horse on which a knight rides 
when he makes the charge or attack upon his 
enemy. . 
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- CHA’RILY ad. (from chary.). Warily ; 
frugally Shak.) — etloie 
CHA/RINESS. s. (from chary.) Caution; 
nicety; scrupulousness (Shak.). 
CHARIOT, a half coach, having only a 
seat behind. (See Coacu.) The chariots of 
the ancients, chiefly used in war, were called 
by the several names big, trige, &c. accord- 
ing to the number of horses employed to draw 
them. Every chariot carried two men, who 
were probably the warrior and the charioteet ; 
and we read of several men of note and valour 
employed in driving the chariot. When the 
warriors came to encounter in close fight, they 
alighted out of the chariot, and fought on 
foot ; but when they were weary, which often 
happened by reason of their armour, they re- 
tired into their chariots, and thence annoyed 
their enemies with darts and missive weapons. 
These chariots were made so strong, that they 
lasted tor several generations. But besides this 
sort, we find frequent mention of the currus 
falcati, or chariots armed with hooks, or 
scythes, with which whole ranks of soldiers 
were cut off together, if they had not the art of 
avoiding the danger; these were not only used 
by the Persiaits, Syrians, Feyptians, &c. but 
we find them among the ancient Britons ; and 
notwithstanding ‘the imperfect state of some of 
the most necessary arts among the latter before 
the invasion of the Romans, it is certain that 
they had war-chariots in great abundance. By 
the Greek and Roman historians, these cha- 
riots are described by the six following names : 
viz. benna, petoritam, currus, or carrus, CO- 
vinus, essedum, and rheda. 
To CHar’ror. v,a. (from the noun.) To 
convey in a chariot (AZzlton). 
CHARIOTEER. s. (from chariot.) He 
that drives the chariot (Prior). 
' CHA/RIOT-RACE. s. A ‘sport where 
chariots were driven for the prize (Addison). 
CHARIS, a goddess among the Greeks, sur- 
rounded with pleasures, graces, and delight. 
She was the mistress of Vulcan. (J7omer.) 
~CHARISIA, a festival in honour. of the 
Graces, with dances which continued all night. 
He who continued awake the longest. was 
rewarded with a cake. 


CHARISTIA, a festival of the ancient Ro- 


mans, celebrated in the month of February, > 


wherein the relations, by blood and marriage, 
met, in order to preserve a good correspond- 
ence. . 

CHA/RITABLE. a. (eharitable, French.) 
1. Kind in giving alms (Taylor). 2. Kind in 
judging of others (Bacon). 

CHA’RITABLY. ‘ad. (from charity.) 1. 
Kindly; liberally. 2. Benevolently ; without 
malignity (Taylor). : 

CHARITES & GRATLA, in mythology, 
the Graces, ‘daughters of Venus, by Jupiter or 
Bacchus, are three in number, Aglaia, Thalia, 
and Euphrosyne. “They were the constant at- 
tendants of Venus, and were represented as 
three young, beautiful, and modest virgins, ‘all 
holding one another by the hand. They pre- 
sided over kindness and all good offices, and 
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their worship was the same as that of the nine 
Muses, with whom they had a temple in com- 
mon. ‘They were generally represented naked, 
because kindnesses ought to be done with sin- 
cerity and candor. ‘The moderns explain. the 
allegory of their holding their hands joined, by 
observing, that there ought to be a perpetual 
and never-ceasing intercourse of inka and 
benevolence among friends. 

CHARITY. s. (charité, French.) 1. 'Ten- 
derness; kindness; love (Milton). 2. Good- 
will; benevolence (Dryden). 3. The theolo- 
gical virtue of universal love (dét.). 4. Libe- 
rality to the poor (Dryden). 5. Alms ; relief 
given to the poor (L’Lisérange). 

Cuarity (Brothers of), a sort of religious 
hospitallers, founded about the year 1297, 
since denominated Billetins. ‘They took the 
third order of St. Francis, and the scapulary, 
making three usual vows, but without begging. 
Brothers of charity also denote an order of hos- 
pitallers, still subsisting in Romish countries, 
whose business is to attend the sick poor, and 
minister tothem both spiritual and temporal 
succour. ‘They are all laymen, except a few 
priests, for administering the sacraments to the 
sick in their hospitals. ‘They were first found- 
ed at Grenada, by St. John de Dieu; and a 
second establishment was made at Madrid in 
1553. They were introduced into France in 
1691. . ek . 
~ CHarity (Feasts of.) See AGAPE. 

CHARITY OF OUR LADY, in church his- 
tory, a religious order in France, which, though | 
charity was the principal motive of their union, 
grew, in length of time, so disorderly and irre- 
gular, that their order dwindled, and, at last, 
became extinct. ; . 

CHARITY-SCHOOLS, are schools erected and 
maintained in various parishes, by the volun- 
tary contributions of the inhabitants, for teach- 
ing poor children to read, write, and other ne- 
cessary parts of education. In most charity- 
schools the children are likewise. clothed, and 
put out to trades, services, &c. on the same 
charitable foundation... 

To CHARK. vw. a. To burn to a black cin- 
der, as wood is burnt to make charcoal (Grew), 

CHA’RLATAN. s. (charlatan, French.) A 

uack ; a mountebank (Brown). Se 

CHARLATA/NICAL. a. (from charlatan.) 
Quackish ; ignorant (Cowley). . i 

CHA’RLATANRY. s. (from charlatan.) 
Wheedling ; deceit... " a 

CHARLEMAGNE, or Charles the Great, 
king of France, and fourth emperor; born in 
742. He was the son of Pepin, and succeeded 
his brother Carloman king of Frane2. After 


? 


~ 


‘defeating the Saxons, and putting an end to the 


monarchy of the Lombards, he was crowned — 
émperor in 800. This great prince was not 
only a warrior, but an encourager of learning. 
and founded several universities. He died at 
Aix la Chapelle in 814. The reader who 
wishes for other particulars relative to Charle= 
magne may consult the histories of Gibbon, 
Hume, Du Fresnay, and the Modern Universak 
History. ne it ek ae 


ot 
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CHARLEMONT, a borough of Ireland, 
fn the county of Armagh, Lat. 54. 44 .N, 
Lon. 6.37 W. 

CHaRrtEMONT, a fortified town of the Ne- 
therlands, in the province of Namur, Lat. 50. 
~6N. Lon. 4. 40 E. 

CHARLEROY, a strong town in the pro- 
vince of Namur, in the Austrian Netherlands. 
Lat. 50. 20 N. Lon. 4. 30E. 

’ CHARLES V. emperor and king of Spain, 
born at Ghent in 1500, came to the Spanish 
crown in 1516, and to that of the empire three 
months afterwards. Francis I. of France dis- 
puted with him the latter title, which occa- 
sioned a violent war im 1521. Charles made a 
league with Henry VIII. of England, and, af- 
ter several important actions, took Francis pri- 
soner at the battle of Pavia; he then conducted 
‘ his royal captive to Madrid. A peace was at 
last concluded in 1535, and Charles then turned 
his arms against Africa, where he took Gou- 
letta, vanquished Barbarossa, entered Tunis, 
re-established Mnly-Hassan on the throne, and 
restored a great number of Christians to liberty. 
Soon after this he recommenced hostilities 
against France, and ravaged Champagne and. 
Picardy, but was at length obliged to retire, 
and peace was once more established in 1538. 
In 1541 he attempted to conquer Algiers and 
was disappointed ; he then leagued with Eng- 
land against France, but fortune was not so 
favourable to him as she had formerly been, 
and he was glad to enter into a treaty in 1545. 
The protestant princes of Germany confede- 
rated against him, and obtained liberty of con- 
science for those of their religion. The latter 
part of his life was not so brilliant as the be- 
ginning ; his scheme of universal monarch 
was frustrated, and none of the powers of Eu- 
rope would trust him. In 1556 he resigned 
_ the crown to his son Philip, and went into the 
monastery of St. Juste, upon the borders of 
Castille, where he employed the remainder of 
his days in religious exercises and mechanical 
ee: He died in 1558. His character 

as been variously given by different historians. 
That he possessed great talents, however, can- 
not reasonably be doubted. He was deliberate 
in forming schemes, and prompt in their exe- 
cution ; his mind was formed for vigorous ex- 
ertion; he acquired great knowledge in the 
art of war; and he possessed, in an eminent 
degree, the science of knowing men’s charac- 
ters: still, it niust be confessed, that he had 
often recourse to low artifices, unbecoming his 
superior talents, and sometimes ventured on 
such deviations from integrity as were highly 
dishonourable. 

Cuarces J. (Stuart) king of England. 
This unfortunate monarch was the second son 
of James I. He was born in November 1600, 
and succeeded his father in 1625: the same 
a he married Henrietta of France, the 

aughter of Henry IV. ‘Two years afier he 
sent assistance to the French king, who, it 
appeared, intended to make use of it against 
his protestant subjects in Rochelle ; upon which 
the crews sent resolved to desert, rather than 
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fight against their brother-protestants: the 
admiral (Pennington) was ordered to put these, 
ships into the hands of the French, to be em- 
ployed as they thought fit. This circumstance 
produced great dissatisfaction. Soon after this, 
the king engaging in several arbitrary measures 
to obtain that money which was refused him 
by the parliament, they began to be greatly in~ 
censed ; and, at length, his majesty attempting 
to take several members out of the house of 
commons, while they were censuring his con- 
duct, they rose into open rebellion, as the Scots 
had done some time before: this was followed 
by a bloody civil war, which lasted till the un- 
happy Charles was stripped of his dominions. 
He took refuge in Scotland; but the Scots 
were not long before they delivered him up-to 
the English. He was at last brought to a trial 
before a high court of justice, a court whose 
jurisdiction he disowned; his judges construed 
his refusal to answer to the charges brought 
against him as an acknowledgment of his. 
guilt: they therefore passed sentence of death. 
upon him, and he was beheaded before the - 
Banquetting-house at Whitehall, January 30, 
1648, in the 49th year.of his age, and the 25th 
of his reign. The rev. Philip Henry saw 
Charles beheaded, and he mentions one cirs 
cumstance, which, as we do not. recollect 


‘meeting with it in any history of the time, is 


here repeated. ‘‘ Immediately after the dread- 
ful stroke was struck, there was, according to 
order, one troop marching from Charing-cross 
towards King-street, and another from King- 
street towards Charing-cross, purposely to dis- 
perse and scatter the people, and to divert the. 
dismal thoughts which they could not but be 
filled with, by driving them to shift every one 
for his own safety.” Life of P. Henry, chap. 11, 

The character of this prince, as that of all 
men, was mixed; but his virtues predominated 
exceedingly over his vices, or, more properly 
speaking, his imperfections. He was a man of 
polite taste, and a liberal encourager of litera- 
ture and the.arts.’. In his private life he was 
religious, an affectionate husband, and a tender, 
father ; so that let party opinion be what it 
may, he deserves to be admired as a man, 
though he cannot be freed from censure as a 
monarch. ‘The characters drawn of him by 
Smollet and Hume are moderately favourable ; 
and we should hope more correct than that 
given by Mrs. Macaulay, which allows ** nei- 


ther gratitude, clemency, humanity, equity, 


nor generosity,” to have any place in it. 

Cuar-es II. king of England, eldest son 
of the preceding, and born in 1630. When 
his father was executed he was at the Hague, 
where he met with a generous reception from 
the States. The Scots, having had time to 
think, became ashamed of their treachery to 
the father, and by way of amends offered to 
acknowledge the son, who according went 
thither, and was crowned with much fana- 
tical ceremony. However Cromwell defeated 
the Scotch at Dunbar, and when Charles went 
to Worcester, that enterprising general obtain- 


ed a decisive victory over him there. His 
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escape after the battle was very singular, and 
the narrative of it is highly romantic. Hid in 
the thick branches of a large oak in Boscobel 
wood, he avoided his pursuers who came under 
the very treé where he was. Afterwards he 
went from one place to another in various dis- 
guises till he came to the sea-shore, and got 
safely out of the island. In 1660, by the ma- 
nagement of general Monk, he was restored. 
The gloom, and severity, to which the nation 
had been used for-so many years, gave way to 
pleasure and dissipation under a gay monarch, 
who had resided a considerable time in the 
politest court of Europe. A tide of licentious- 
ness flowed into the kingdom, which carried 
before it the public morals and the public 
liberty. Charles was a man of wit and good- 
nature, so that his libertinism was excused, 
and his extravagance was forgiven, in consider- 
ation of his affability and humour. He died 
after having drained the kingdom of its treasure, 
and filled it with bastards, in 1684. On his 
death-bed, Charles sent for a Romish priest, 
‘professed himself a catholic, and received full 
absolution ! 

All historians admit that the good qualities 
of this monarch were more than overbalanced 
by his weakness and defects. “* He was,” says 
Smollet, ‘a scoffer at religion, and a libertine 
in his morals; careless, indolent, profuse, 
abandoned to efleminate pleasure, incapable of 
any noble enterprise, a stranger to any manly 
friendship and gratitude, deaf to the voice of 
honour, blind to the allurements of glory, and, 
in a word, wholly destitute of every active vit- 
tue. Being himself unprincipled, he believed 
mankind were false, perfidious, and interested ; 
and therefore practised dissimulation for his 
own convenience.” It has been said of this king, 
that he never said a foolish thing, nor ever 
did a wise one: “ A censure,” says Hume, 
<« which, though too far carried, seems to have 
some foundation in his character and deport- 
ment.” 

Cuarues XII. king of Sweden. He was 
born in 1682, and from his childhood had an 
ambition to imitate Alexander the Great. He 
came.to the throne at the age of 15, and at his 
coronation caught the crown from the hands 
of the archbishop of Upsal, and put it on his 
head himself. His youth presented a favour- 
able opportunity to the sovereigns of Russia, 
Denmark, and Poland, to form a confederacy 
against him. The young hero, undaunted at 
so formidable an alliance, attacked each in turn, 
beginning with Denmark, which produced a 
peace with that power. In 1700 he obtained 
an astonishing victory over the Russians at. 
Narva, and though his force consisted only of 
8000, he attacked them in their entrenchments, 
slew 30,000, and 20,000 surrendered to the 
mercy of the conqueror. His next enterprise was 
against Poland, and after several battles he de- 
throned Augustus and placed Stanislaus upon 
the throne. Charles would have done prudently 
in contenting himself with the glory of these 
actions, after the peace of 1706 ; but a portion 
of madnegs seems to have entered into his cha- 


‘ginia. 
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racter; and he formed the romantic resolution. 
of humbling Peter the Great. He obtained 
some signal advantages at first, but at length 
he experienced a terrible defeat at Pultowa, in 
1709. Almost all his troops were either slain 
or taken prisoners; he was wounded himself 
in the leg, and was carried off in a litter. 
Charlés sought an asylum in Turkey, where 
he was well entertained by the grand seignior, 
The place of his residence was Bender, but 
after some time his behaviour was such that 
the Turks wanted to get rid of him; but Charles 
would not depart, and they were obliged to set 
his house on fife to force him to quit the place. 
From thence he removed to Demotika, where 
he remained ten months, and then went to 
Stralsund. On arfiving in his own country he 
found it in a wretched condition, but he soon 
mustered an army and entered Norway. In 
1718 he besieged Frederi¢shall, and was there 
killed by a cannon shot, December 11, of that 
year. This Alexander ot Quixote of the north 
was liberal, active, and firm, but rash, obsti- 
nate, and cruel. He was never intimidated 
even in the midst of the greatest dangers. At 
the battle of Narva he had several horses shot. 
under him,, and as he was mountitig ‘upon a 
fresh one, he said, “* These people find mé_ 


exercise.” While he was dictating letters to 


his secretary, a bomb fell through the roof of 
the house into the adjoining room; the secre- 
tary let drop the pen in a fright. ** What is 
the matter?” said Charles. “‘ Oh, the bomb !’’. 
answered he. ‘* The bomb,” says the king, 
‘¢ what have we to do with the bomb? go on.” 
(Watkins.)—This prince experienced the ex- 
tremes of prosperity and adversity, without be- 
ing softened by the one, or disturbéd for a 
moment at the other; but was a man rather 
extraordinary than great, and fitter to be ad- 
mired than imitated. He was honoured by 
the ‘Turks for his rigid abstinence from wine, 
and his regularity in attending public devotion. 
In religion he was a Lutheran, and a strong 
believer in predestination. He wrote some 
observations on war, and on his own campaigns. 
from 1700 to 1709; but the MS. was lost at 
the unfortunate battle of Pultowa. The his- 
tory of the life of this monarch, by Voltaire, - 
may be consulted by those who wish to know. 
more of his character and exploits. _ Tn 
Many other kings and emperors of the name 
Charles are mentioned by historians ; but the 
preceding are all who seemed of sufficient im- 
portance to occupy our attention here. r 
CHARLES’S CAPE, a promontory of Vir- 
Lat. 37. 12. N. © Lon. 75.50 W.. 
There is another cape of the same name, on 
the 8.W, part of the strait entering Hudson’s 
bay. Lat.62.10N. Lon. 75.15 W. i 
‘CHARLES’S WAIN, in astronomy, a name 
given to seven stars marked a, f, y, 6, ¢, 4, and 
n, in Ursa major. These appear to have altered 
In relative brightness, since they were marked 
by Bayer. The figure is also called David’s 
chariot, the plough, the butcher’s cleaver, &c,. 
Two of the stars, commonly called the points, 
ers, are very useful in directing to the north 
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~ pole star, which always lies nearly in the same 
right line with them, and at about 5 times.their 
apparent distance. . 

CHARLESTOWN, a town in the United 
States of America, in South Carolina, situated 
ona neck of land, atthe conflux of the rivers 
Ashley and Cooper, both of which are large 
and navigable; the. Ashley river for ships, of 
tolerable burden twenty miles above the town, 
and for boats and canoes. near forty. The 
navigation for ships in Cooper’s river does not 
extend so far, but boats may advance farther. 
The union of these rivers below the town 
forms a convenient and spacious harbour, at a 
distance of about seven miles from the sea. The 
town is regularly built and was fortified before 
the American war, as well by art as nature. 
The situation is flat and low, and the water 
brackish; but the country round is agreeable 
and fruitful; the streets are well laid out, ex- 
tending east and west from river to river, these 
are intersected by others, so that the town. is 
formed into a number of squares, ‘The houses 
built at first were of wood, those more lately 
erected’ of brick. The public buildings of 
Charlestown are- an exchange, town-house, 
and armory; two churches fee episcopalians, 
two for independents, with other places of 
worship for French Protestants, Methodists, 
Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, Quakers, and 
Jews. Charlestown is a place of good trade, 
and in 1791 contained 16,359 inhabitants, 
Lat. 32.50 N. Lon. 80. 15 W. A cts 

CHARLESTON, is also the name of a 
town in the state of Rhode Island, and county 

of Washington. There are others of the same 
name in the states of Massachusets and New 
Hampshire. ' 

CHARLEVILLE, a handsome town. of 

France, inthe department of Ardennes. Lat: 
“49.50N. Lon. 4.45 EK. 

CHARLOCK, in botany. See Srnapis. 

CHARLOCK (White-flowered). See Ra- 
PHANUS, 

CHARLOTTE'’S ISLAND (Queen), an 
island in the S. Pacific ocean, 6 miles long, and 
one broad, discovered by captain Wallis, in 
1767. Lat-ig9.18S. Lon. 138.4 W. 

CHARLOTTE’s IsLanps (Queen), a clus- 
ter of South sea islands, discovered by captain 
Carteret, in 1767. He counted-7; but sup- 
posed there were more of them. They lie m 
about Lat. 11S. Lon. 177 W. : 

CHARM. s. (charme, Fr. carmen, Lat.) 
1. Words, or philtres, or characters, imagined 
to have some occult power (Swift.) 2. Somies 
thing of power to subdue opposition, and gain 
the affections (Waller). a 
_ To CHaRmM. v,a. (from thenonn.) 1. To 
fortify with charms against evil (Shakspeare). 
2. To make powerful by charms. 3..To sum- 
mon by incantation Shakspeare), 4.'To sub- 
due by some secret power (Pope). 5. To sub- 
due by pleasure (Waller). ott 
~ CHA’RMED. a. Enchanted (Sidney). 

_CHA’RMER. s. (from charm.) 1. One 

that has the power of charms, or enchantments 

(Dry.). 2.'Word of endearment among lovers. 
Patek, Lite 
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CHA’RMING. particip. a. (from charm.) 
Pleasing in the highest degree (Spraé). . 

CHA’RMINGLY. ad. In such a manner 
as to please exceedingly (Addison). 

CHA/RMINGNESS. s. (from charming.) 
The power of pleasing. . 

CHA’RNEL. a. (charnel, French.) Cons 
taining flesh or carcases (Milton). . 

CHA/RNELHOUSE. s. (charnier, F i.) 
The place where the bones of the dead are re= 
posited (Taylor). | 

CHARNOCK (Stephen), a learned English 
divine, was born in London, and educated at 
Oxford, where he obtained a fellowship, and 
soon afterwards a living. _He was one of the 
many excellent divines who were ejected for 
nonconformity: he preached privately till his 
death, which happened in 1680. His works 
were printed in 2 vols. folio: of these the 
piece on Providence is very highly and de- 
servedly esteemed. 

CHARON, in mythology, a god of hell, son 
of Erebus and Nox, who conducted the souls 
of the dead in a boat over the river Styx and 
Acheron, to the infernal regions, for an obolus 
placed under the tongue of the deceased. , Such 
as had not been honoured with a funeral were 
not permitted to enter his boat, without previ~ 
ously wandering on the shore for one hundred | 
years. If any living person presented himself 
to cross the Stygian lake, he could not be ad~ 
mitted before he showed Charon a golden 
bough as,a passport, which he received from 
the Sybil. Charon is.represented as an old 
robust man, with an hideous countenance, long; 
white beard, and piercing eyes. His garment is 
ragged and filthy, and his forehead is covered 
with wrinkles. Virgil’s description, in the 6th 
book of the Aneid, is as follows: 


There Charon stands, who rules the 

dreary coasts: | ee oe 

A sordid god: down from his hoary chin 

A length of beard descends, uncomb’d, un- 
clean ; ; ie 

His eyes like hollow furnaces on fire; 

A girdle, foul with grease, binds his obscenié 
attire: oa : ; 

He spreads his canvas, with his pole he 

: steers, ris Ley 

The freights of flitting ghosts in his thin 
bottom bears: . ; 

He look’d in years; yet in his years were 

+ “seen “4 

A youthful vigour, and autumnal green. 


CHARONIUM, a cave near Nysa, where 
the sick were supposed to be delivered from — 
their disorders by certain superstitious solemni« 
ties. atk 5 

CHARR, in ichthyology. See SAtmo. 

CHARRING OF POSTS, in rural :eco- 
nomy, the practice of redticing that part of 
the surface of posts which is to be put into the 


~ ground, to somewhat of the state of charcoal, 


so as to render it more durable. . 
CHARRON (Peter), the author of a book 

intitled, Of Wisdom, which gained him great 

reputation, was born at Parisin the oe 1541. 
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After being advocate in the parliament of 
Paris for five or six years, he applied himself 
to divinity; and became so great a preacher, 
that the bishops of several dioceses offered him 
the highest dignities in their gift. He died 
at Paris, suddenly in the street, November 16, 
1603. 

CHART, or SEA-CHART, a hydrographical 
or sea-map, for the use of navigators 5 being a 
projection of some part of the sea in plano, 
shewing the sea coasts, rocks, sands, bearings, 
&e. 
charts to Henry son of John king of Portugal. 
‘These charts are of various kinds, the plain 
chart, Mercator’s or Wright’s chart, the globu- 
lar chart, &c. 

In the construction of charts, great care 
should be taken that the several parts of them 
‘preserve their position to one another, in the 
‘same order as on the earth; and it is probable 
that the finding out of proper methods to do 
“this gave rise to the various modes of projection. 

There are many ways of constructing maps 
and charts; but they depend chiefly on two 
principles... F irst, by considering the earth as 
a large extended flat surface ; and the charts 
made on this supposition are usually called 
plain charts. Secondly, b considering the 
earth as a sphere; and the a hee made on this 
‘principle are sometimes called globular charts, 
or Mercator’s. charts, or reduced charts, or 
projected charts. 

Plain charts have the meridians, as well as 
the parallels of lautude, drawn parallel to each 
other, and the degrees of longitude and latitude 
everywhere equal to those at the equator. And 
therefore such charts must be deficient in seve- 
ral respects. For, Ist, since in reality all the 
meridians meet in the poles, it is absurd to re- 
_ present them, especially in large charts, by 
parallel'right lines. 2dly, As plain charts shew 
the degrees of the several parallels as equal to 
those of she equator, therefore the distances of 
places lying east and west must be represented 
much larger than they really are. And 3dly, 
In a plain chart, while the same rhumb is 
kept, the vessel appears to sail on a great circle, 
which is not really the case. Yet plain charts 
made for a small extent, as a few degrees in 
length and breadth, may be tolerably exact, 
especially for any part within the torrid zone ; 
and even a plain chart made for the whole of 
this zone will differ but little from the truth. 

Mercator’s chart, like the plain charts, has 
the meridians represented by parallel right 
lines, and the degrees of the parallels, or longi- 
tude, everywhere equal to those at the equator, 
go that they are increased more and more, 
above their natural size, as they approach to- 


wards the pole; but then the degrees of the 


meridians, or of latitude, are increased in the 
same proportion at the same part; so that the 
game proportion is preserved between them as 
on the globe itself. This chart has its name 
from that of the author, Girard Mercator, who 
first proposed it for use in the year 1556, and 
made the first charts of this kind; though they 
were not altogether on true or exact principles, 


Fournier ascribes the invention of sea-— 
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nor does it appear that he perfectly understood. 
them. Neither indeed was the thought origi- 
nally his own, we mean, the thought of 
lengthening the degrees of the meridian_in 
some proportion ; for that was hinted by Pto- 
lemy near two thousand years ago. It was not 
pertected, however, till Mr. Wright first de+ 
monstrated it about the year 1590, and shewed 
a ready way of constructing it, by enlarging the 
meridian line by the continual addition ot the 
secants. See his Correction of Errors in Navi- - 
gation, published in 1599- 

Globular chart, is a projection so called frona 
the conformity it bears to the globe itself; and 
was proposed by Messrs. Senex, Wilson, and ° 
Harris. This is a meridional projection, in 
which the parallels are equidistant circles, 
having the pole for their common centre, and 
the meridians curvilinear and inclined, so as 
all to meet in the pole, or common centre of 
the parallels. By which means the several 
parts of the earth have their proper proportion 
of magnitude, distance, and situation, nearly 
the same as on the globe itself; which renders 
it a good method for geographical maps. 

Hydrographical charts, are sheets of large 
paper, on which several parts of the land and 
sea are described, with their respective coasts, 
harbours, sounds,’ flats, rocks, shelves, sands, © 
&c., also the points of the compass, and the 
latitudes and longitudes of the places. 

Selonographic charts, are particular descrip- 
tions of the appearances, spots, and macule of 
the moon. 

Topographic charts, are draughts of some 
small parts only of the earth, or of some par- 
ticular place, without regard to its relative situa- 
tion, as London, York, &c. i 

For the construction of charts, see GEO- 
GRAPHY, Maps, PRoJECTION, &c. ; 

CHARTA, or CaRTA, primarily signifies a 
sort of paper made of the plant papyrus or bib- 
lus. Hence charta emporetica, a soft, porous. 
paper used for filtering tinctures through. In 
our ancient customs this word denotes a deed 
in writing. See CHARTER. ; 
~ Cuarra (Magna), the great charter of the 
liberties of Britain, and the basis of our laws 
and privileges, granted in the gth year of Henry 
ILI., and confirmed by Edward I, eleven times 
in the course of his reign. 

This charter.confirmed many liberties of the 
church, and redressed many grievances incident 
to feodal tenures, of no small moment at that 
time; though now they may seem but of 
trifling concern. But, besides. these feodal 
provisions, care was also taken therein to pro=, 
tect the subject against other oppressions, from 
unreasonable amercements, from illégal dis- 
tresses, or other process for debts or services due 
to the crown, and from the tyrannical use of 
the prerogative of paryeyance and pre-emption. 
It fixed the forfeiture of lands for felony in the 
same manner as it still remains ; prohibited for 
the future the grants of exclusive fisheries ; and 
the erection of new bridges so as to oppress 
the neighbourhood. With respect to private, 
rights, it established the testamentary powers of 
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-the subject over part of his personal estate, the 
rest being distributed among his wife and chil- 
dren ; it laid down the law of dower, as it has 
continued ever since; and prohibited the ap- 
peals of women, unless after the death of their 
husbands. In matters of public police and 
national concern, it enjoined an uniformity of 
weights and measures; gave new eucourage- 
ments to commierce, by the protection of mer- 
chant-strangers; and forbad the alienation of 
lands in mortmain. With regard to the ad- 
ministration of justice, besides prohibiting all 
_ denials or delays of it, it fixed the court of Com- 
son Pleas at Westminster, that the suitors 
might no longer be harassed with following 
the king’s person in all his progresses; and at 
the same time brought the trial of issues home 
to the very doors of the freeholders, by directing 
assizes to be taken in the proper counties, and 
establishing annual circuits: it also corrected 
some abuses then incident to the trials by wager 
of law and of battle; directed the regular 
awarding of inquests for life or, member 5 pro- 
hibited the king’s inferior ministers from hold- 
ing pleas of the crown, or trying any criminal 
charge, whereby many forfeitures might others 
wise have unjustly accrued to the exchequer; 
and regulated the time and place of holding the 
inferior tribunals of justice, the county-court, 
court-leet, &c. It confirmed and established 
the liberties of the city of London, and all other 
cities, boroughs, towns, and ports of the king- 
dom. And lastly (which alone would have 
merited the title that it bears, of the great 
charter), it protected every individual of the 
nation in the free enjoyment of his life, his 
liberty, and his property, unless declared to be 
_ forfeited by the judgment of his peers, or the 
law of the land. This excellent charter, so 
equitable, and beneficial to the subject, is the 
‘Most ancient written law in the kingdom. B 
the 25th Edward I. it is ordained, that it shall 
be taken as the common law; and by the 43d 
Edward IIT. all statutes made against it are des 
clared to be void. 

CHARTARIUS, or Cuarropuyirax, 
~an officer in the church of Constantinople, 
who has the custody of the archives, and is the 
representative of the patriarch. f 

CHARTER, charta, an instrument, or 
written evidence of a thing under the seal of a 
rince, lord, church, chapter, or community. 
he word chartet comes from the Latin charta, 
anciently used for a public or authentic act ; 
from yaprng, thick paper, or pasteboard, where- 
on public acts were used to be written. 
CHARTER, signifies also a privilege, immu- 
nity, or exemption. 7S 
CHARTER OF THE FOREST, is that where- 
in the laws of the forest are comprised and es- 
tablished. In the time of king John, and that 
of his son Henry IIL., the rigours of the feodal 
tenures and the forest laws were so warmly 
Maintained, that they occasioned many insur- 
rections of the barons or principal feudatories ; 
which at last produced this effect, that first 
king John, and afterwards his son, consented 
_to the two famous charters of English liberties, 


Hay is to be in writing; 
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Magna Carta, and Carta de Foresta, » The lat- 
ter, in particular, was well calculated to redress 
many grievances and encroachments of the 
crown, in the exertion of forest law. This 
charter, as well as the other, was established, 
confirmed, and settled in the reign of Edward 1. 

CHARTER governments in the British co- 
lonies, are in the nature of civil corporations, 
with the power of making by-laws for their 
own interior regulation, not contrary to the 
laws. of England; and with such rights and 
authorities as are specially given them in their 
several charters of incorporation. The form 
of government is borrowed from that -of Eng- 
land, ‘They have a governor named by the 
king, (or in some proprietary colonies by the 
proprietor) who is his representative or deputy. 
They have courts of justice of their own, from 
whose decision an appeal (as some say, in the 
nature of a reference by way of arbitration) 
lies to the king in council here in England. 
Their general assemblies, which are their house 
of commons, together with their council of 
state, being their upper house, with the con- 
currence of the king, or his representative, the 
governor, make laws suited to their own emer- 
gencies. But it is particularly declared, by 
stat. 7 and 8 William III. c. 22. that all laws, 
by-laws, usages, and customs, which shall be - 
in practice in any of the plantations, repugniné 
to any law made, or to be made, in this king- 
dom, relative to the said’ plantations, snail be 
utterly void and of none effect, 

CHARTER-HOUSE. See CHARTREUSE. 

CHARTERPARTY, in commerce, de- 
notes the instrument of freightage, or articles of 
agreemeit for the hire of a vessel. The charter- 
and is to be signed 

oth by the proprietor, or the master of the 
ship, and the merchant who freights it. 

The charterparty differs from a bill of lading, 
in that the first is for the entire freight, or lad- 
ing, and that ‘both for going and returning ; 
whereas the latter is only for a part of the 
freight, or at most only for the voyage one way. 
CHA’RTERED. a. (from charter.) Invest- 
ed with privileges by charter; privileged (.9h.). 

CHARTOPHYLAX. See CHarTarius. 

CHARTRES, an ancient city of France, 
the episcopal see of the department of Eure 
and Loire. The cathedral is one of the finest 
in France. This city contains about 10,000 
inhabitants, and is seated on the Eure, over’ 
which is a bridge, the work of the celebrated 
Vauban. Lat. 48.27N. Lon. 1. 34 E. 

CHARTREUSE, or CHARTREUSE- 
GRAND, a celebrated monastery, the capital of 
all the convents of the Carthusian monks, si- 
tuated on a steep rock in the middle of a large 
‘forest of fir-trees, about seven miles N. FE, of 
Grenoble, in the former province of Dauphiny 
in France. Lon. 5. 5-E. Lat. 41. 20 N. (See 
CARTHUSIANS.) From this mother-convent, 
all the others of the same order take ‘their 
names 3 among which was the Chartreuse of 
London, commonly calied the Charter-house, 
now converted into an hospital, and endowed 
with a revenue of GO0l, per es Here are 
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inaintained 80 decayed gentlemen, not under: 


50 years of age; also 40: boys are educated and ° 


fitted either for the university or trades. ‘Those 
éent to the university have anexhibition of 20). 
a-year for eight years; and have an immediate 


title to nine church livings in the gift of the 


governors of the hospital, who are sixteerm In 
number, all persons of the first distinction, and 
take their turns, in the nomination of pension- 
ers and scholars. 

CHARWELL, in geography, a river of 
England which runs into the ‘Thames, near 
Oxford. ‘ 

CHA‘RY. a. (from care.) Careful; cau- 
tious ; wary; frugal (Carew). 

-CHARYBDIS, a supposed whirlpool in the 
straits of Messina, and opposite to Scylla, a 
rock on the coast of Italy. Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, according to the fables of the poets, are 
two sea monsters, whose dreadful jaws are con- 
tinually distended to swallow unhappy mari- 
ners. ‘Although the ancient poets have given 
us lively descriptions of Scylla and Charybdis, 
yet many of the moderns doubt whether they 
ever had any réal existence, and more still are 
of opinion that they have no existence now: 
we therefore present our readers witlr an extract 
from the account of the abbé Lazzaro Spal- 
lanzani, of Pavia, who, when in the straits of 
Messina, visited these two famous places. 

‘<< I first,” says he, ‘* proceeded in a small 
boat to Scylla. “This is a lofty rock, distant 12 
sniles from Messina, which rises almost perpen- 
dicularly from the sea on the shore of Calabria, 
and beyond which is the small city of the same 
name. Though there was scarcely any wind, 
IT began to hear, two miles before I came to the 
rock,a murmur and noise, like the confused bark- 
ing of dogs, and, on a nearer approach, readily 
discovered the cause. This rock, in its lower 
parts, contains a number of caverns, one of the 
largest of which is called by the people there 
penip i The waves, when in the least agi- 
tated, rushing into these caverns, break, dash, 
throw up frothy bubbles, amd thus occasion 
these various and multiplied sounds. I then 
perceived with how much truth and resem- 
blance of nature Homer and Virgil, in their 
personifications of Scylla, had pourtrayed this 
scene, by describing the monster they drew as 
lurking in the darkness of a vast cavern, sur- 
rounded by ravenous barking mastifls, together 
with wolves, to increase the horror: 


© Bybee TavrAAan veeset Setvov Aghanvuia, 
Tg nrot pwn [eay 6on THUAGKOS VEOYiANS, 
Threlect.’. 


Hom. Odyss. XM, 


¢ Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes, 

Tremendous pest! abhorr’d by man and gods! 
. Hideous her voice, and with less terrors roar, 

‘The whelps of lions in the midnight hour.’ 

Pope. 

«* Such is the situation and appearance of 
Scylla: let us now consider the danger it oc- 
casions to mariners. ‘Though the tide is al- 

most imperceptible in the open parts of the 
. Mediterranean, it is very strong in the strait of 
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Messina, in consequence of the narrowness of 
the channel, and is regulated, as in other 
places, by the periodical elevations and depres- 
sions of the water. Where the flow or current 
is accompanied by a wind, blowing the same 
way, vessels have nothing to fear, since they 
either do not enter the strait, both the wind’ 
and the stream opposing them, but cast anchor 
at the entrance; or, if both are favourable, en- 
ter on full sail, and pass through with such 
rapidity that they seem to fly over the water. 
But, when the current runs from south to 
north, and the north wind blows hard at the 
same time, the ship which expected easily to’ 
pass the strait with the wind in its stern, on its 
entering the channel is resisted bY the opposite 
current, and, impelled by two forces in con- 
trary directions, is at length dashed on the rock 
of Scylla, or driven on the neighbouring sands, 
unless the pilot shall apply for the succour 
necessary for his preservation. For, to give 
assistance in case of such accidents, 24 of the 
strongest, boldest, and most experienced sailors, 
well acquainted with the place, are stationed, 
night and day, along the shore of Messina; 
who, at the report of guns fired as signals of 
distress from any vessel, hasten to its assistance, 
and tow it with one of their light boats. The - 
current, where it is strongest, does not extend 
over the whole strait, but winds through it in. 
intricate meanders, with the course of which 
these men are perfectly acquainted, and are 
thus able to guide the ship in such a manner 
as to avoid it. Should the pilot, however, 
confiding in his own skill, contemn or neglect 
this assistance, however great his ability or ex- 
perience, he would run the most imminent 
risk of being shipwrecked. In this agitation _ 
and conflict of the waters, forced one way by 
the current, and driven in a contrary direction 
by the wind, itis useless to throw the line to 
discover the depth of the bottom, the violence 
of the current frequently carrying the lead 
almost on the surface of the water. ‘The very 
strongest cables break likesmall cords. Should, 
two or three anchors be thrown out, the bot- 
tom is so rocky that they either take no hold, 
or, if they should, are soon loosened by the vio-= 
lence of the waves. Every expedient afforded” 
by the art of navigation, though it might suac- 
ceed in saving a ship in other parts of the Me- 
diterranean, or even the tremendous ocean, is. 
useless here. The only means of avoiding be- 
ing dashed against the-roeks or driven upon. 
the saads in the midst of this furious‘contest of 
the winds and waves, is to have recourse to the 
skill and courage of these Messinese seamen.” 
*¢ But enough-of Scylla: we will now pro- 
ceed to Charybdis. ‘This is situated within 
the strait, in that part of the sca whieh lies 
between, a projection of land named Punta 
Secca, and another projection on which stands 
the tower Lanterna, or the light-house, a light 
being placed at its top to guide vessels which 
may enter the harbour by night. . 
«© On consulting the authors who have writ- 
ten of Charybdis, we'find that they all supposed 
it to bea whirlpool. The first who has asserted 
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this-is Homer, who has represented Charybdis 
as.a monster, which three times in a day drinks 
up the water,:and three times vomits it forth. 


\ 


dia Xapubdic aveofobde: uerey vowe, 
“T pig nev yup Tavnory ex nprcils, Tpig Vavepsobdes 
DEL OY> 
Hom. Ody3s. XI. 
__ Beneath Charybdis holds her boisterous reign 
_ ?Midst roaring whirlpools, and absorbs the main ; 
Thrice in her gulfs the boiling seas subside, 
Thrice in dire thunders she refunds the tide. 
Pope. 
_ * Charybdis is distant from the shore of 
Messina about 750 feet, and is called by the 
people of the country Calofaro, not fron: the 
agitation of the waves, assome have supposed, 
but from xeyoo and gage; that is, the beautiful 
tower, from the light-house erected near it, 
for the guidance of vessels. The phenomenon 
of the Calofaro is observable when the current 
is descending ; for, when the current sets in 
from the north, the pilots call it the descending 
rema, or current; and when it runs from the 
south, the ascending rema. The current as- 
cends or descends at the rising or setting of the 
moon, and continues for 6 hours. In the in- 
terval between each ascent or descent, there is 
a calm which lasts at least a quarter of an hour, 
but not longer than an hour. Afterwards, at 
the rising or setting of the moon, the current 
enters from the north, making various angles 
of incidence with the shore, and at length 
reaches the Calofaro. This delay sometimes 
continues two hours, Sometimes it imme- 
diately falls into the Calofaro, and then expe- 
rience has taught that it is a certain token of 
bad weather. When I observed Charybdis 
from the shore, it appeared like a group of tu- 
multuous waters ; which group, as I approach- 
ed, become more extensive and more agitated. 
I was carried to the edge, where I stopped 
some time to make the requisite observations, 
and was then convinced, beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, that what I saw was by no means a 
‘vortex, or whirlpool. Fydrologists teach us, 
that by a whirlpool in a running water we are 
to understand that circular course which it 
takes in certain circumstances; and that this 
course, or revolution, generates in the middle, 
a hollow inverted cone, of a greater or less 
depth, the internal sides of which have a spiral 
motion, But I perceived nothing of this kind 
in the Calofaro. Its revolving motion was 
circumscribed to a circle. of, at: most, an 100 
feet in diameter ; within which limits there 
was no incurvation of any kind, nor yertiginous 
motion, but an incessant undulation of agitated 
waters which rose, fell, beat and dashed on 
“each other. © Yet these irregular motions were 
‘so far placid, that nothing was to be feared in 
- passing over the spot, which I did. 
‘* | could not, therefore, but conclude, that, 


at that time, there was no whirlpool. I say,’ 


~ at-that time, since the case might be very dif- 
ferent when the’sea was tempestuous. I there- 
fore made inquiry relative to this of the pilots, 
those, especially, who, from their tried expe- 


the forest. : 
cepting that it is not enclosed, and that one 
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rience, were appointed by the public to give 
assistance in storms to foreign vessels, and who 
had frequently seen Charybdis in its gteatest 
fury. ‘Whe following is the substance of the 
answers they gave me: When the current and 
the wind are contrary to each other, and both 
in their greatest violence, especially when the 
scilocco, or south wind, blows, the swelling, 
and dashing of the waves within the Calofaro 
is much -stronger, more impetuous, and more 
extensive, It contains three or four small 
whirlpools, or even more, according to the 
greatness of its extent and violence. If, at this 
time, small vessels are driven into the Calofaro 
by the current or the wind, they are seen to 
whirl round, rock and plunge; but are never 
drawn down into the vortex, They only sink 
when filled with water by the waves beating 
over them. When vessels of a larger size are 
forced into it, whatever wind they have they 


‘cannot extricate themselves; their sails are 


useless; and after having been for some time 
tossed about by the: waves, -if. they are not as- 
sisted by the pilots of the country, who know 
how to bring them out of the force of the 
current, they are furiously driven upon the 
neighbouring shore of the .Lanterna, where 
they are wrecked, and the greater part of their 
crews perish in the waves.” Spallanzani’s 
Travels in the Two Sicilies, vol. iv. 168, Nich. 
Jour. I]. 12. . 

CHARYBDISs, is used by Dr. Plott to. ex- 
press certain openings which he supposes in 
the bottom of the sea, by which its waters are 
received and conveyed by a subterranean circu- 


dation to the origin of fountains and springs. 


To CHASE. v. a. (chasser, French.) 1..To 
hunt (lsaiah). 2. To pursue as an enemy 
(Judges). 3. To drive away (Proverbs). .4. 
To follow as a thing desirable. 

To CHASE METALS. See To 

Cuase, s. (from the verb.) 1. Hunting. 
2. Pursuit of any thing as game (Burnet). 3. 
Fitness to be hunted (Dryden). 4. Pursuit 
ofan enemy (/tnolles). 5. Pursuit of some- 
thing .as desirable (Dryden). 6. The game 
hunted (Granville). 7. Open ground stored 
with such beasts as are hunted (Shakspeare). 


ENCHASE. 


.8. The chase of a gun, is the whole bore. or 


length of a piece (Chambers). 
CHASE, a range or station for wild beasts of 
It is the same Jiberty as a park, ex- 


man may have a chase in another man’s grounds 
as well as his own by prescription. Every 
forest.isa chase, et quiddam amplius ; on which 
last account every chase is not'a forest. “A, 
chase, moreover, has no courts asa forest has, 


and offenders therein may not be punished by 


the laws of the forest but by common or statute 
law. . 

The beasts of chase.are the buck, doe, fox, 
martern, and roe. - The buck is socalled in 
his sixth year; being before that period progres- 
sively a fawn, a pricket, a sorel, a sore, a buck 
of the first head, and at length a perfect or great 
buck. The doe is so denominated.in her third 
year,-in the first being called.a fawn, in the 
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second a pricket’s sister. The fox in the first 
year is called a cub, in the second a fox, in the 
third an old fox. The martern is so termed in 
his second year, in his first he is a martern cub. 
The roe is called kid in his first year, in his 
second a girl, in his third a hemuse, in his 
fourth a roe-buck of the first head, in his fifth 
‘a fair roe-buck. 

The season for most of these chases begins 
about midsummer, and ends at Holyroodtide, a 
nart of the year in which the sun’s heat is exces- 
sive; so that, besides the danger of breaking 
his wind, and perhaps occasioning a rupture of 
the intestines, from the straining of his limbs 
by sucly desperate riding, you may create in a 
young horse an aversion to his: labour, and in 
a short time the horse would prove altogether 
useless. 

Horses employed in this violent exercise 

should therefore be such as have been long 
trained to hunting, 
; Young horses, the duke of Newcastle ob- 
serves, are as subject to diseases as young chil- 
dren, therefore he advises, that, when any one 
would buy a horse for use in his ordinary oc- 
casions, as for journeys or hunting, he should 
never buy a horse till the mark be out of his 
mouth. ‘If he be sound, in that case, he will 
last eight or nine years, with good keeping, and 
will never fail. ** I am always ready,” says 
he, ‘¢ to buy for such purposes an old nag of 
some huntsiman or traveller ; for he gallops on 
all grounds, leaps over hedges and ditches, and 
such a one will not fail either on a journey or 
any-where else.” 

The next kind of chase we shall notice is that 
of the fox ; which, though a recreation much in 
use, and highly applauded, yet is inconvenient 
for the training of a young horse, it being swift 
without respite, and of too long continuance. 
But the greatest inconvenience that happens in 
thischase is, that, when a fox is unkenneiled, he 
seldom or never betakes himself to a champaign 
country, but remains in the strongest coverts 
and thickest woods; so that a young horse can- 
not accompany the hounds, without great risk 
of being stubbed, or some such dangerous ac- 
cident. 

The fittest horses for a fox-chase are those 
of great strength and ability, the season begin- 
ning at Christmas, which is the worst time of 
riding, and ending at Lady-day, when the 
ground is best for it. 

Another chase worth noticing is that of the 
otter ; which is not convenient for a horse, be- 
cause he that will truly pursue this amphibious 
animal must often swim his horse, to the equal 
hazard both of the rider and the horse. 

Hare-hunting, ‘therefore, is the best chase 
both for pleasure and delight, were it not ex- 
ceptionable on account of the inoffensiveness 
and natural timidity of the poor animal. It is 
indeed swift, and of some endurance, like that 
of the fox, but far more pleasant to the horse, 
because hares commonly run the champaign 
country ; andthe scent not being so hot as that 
of the fox, the dogs are oftener at fanlt, and 

‘by that’ means the horse has many rests, by 
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which he recovers wind, and regains strength. 
For hare-hunting the season begins at Michael 
mas, and lasts till the end of February. AL 

The best dogs to bring a horse to perfection 
of wind and speed are the ficet northern hounds ; 
for they, by their hard running, will draw him 
up to that extraordinary speed, that he will not 
have time to loiter; and by continual prac- 
tice, will be inured and habituated to the vio< 
lence of their speed, so that in a short time he 
will be able to go over all sorts of ground, and 
be at such command upon the hand, that he 
will strike at what rate you please, and three 
quarters speed will be the least troublesome to 
him. This may probably be one of the reasons 
why the northern breeders generally excel | 
those of the south; since the speed of their 
hounds evidently contributes to the excellence 
of their horses. See HaRE-HUNTING and 
HounDs. 

Crase-Gun. s. (from chase and gun.) 
Guns in the forepart of a ship, fired upon those — 
that are pursued (Dryden). | 

CHA/SER. s. (from chase.) 1. Hunter; 
pursuer ; driver (Denham). ’ 2- An enchaser, 

CHASM. s. (yéoue.) 1, A cleft; a gap; 
an opening (Locke). 2. A place unfilled ; a 
vacuity (Dryden). 3 

CHASTE. a. (chaste, Fr. castus, Lat.) 1. 
Pure from all commerce of sexes (Prior). 2. - 
Pure; uncorrupt. 3. Free from obscenity 
(Watts). 4. True to the marriage bed 
(Titus). 

CHASTE-TREE. s. (vifex.) A tree. 
Acnus castus and VITEX. 

To CHA’STEN. v. a. (chastier, Fr.) Te 
correct ; to punish (owe). St ga 
To CHASTISE. v. a. (castigo, Latin.) 1. 
To punish ; to correct by punishment (Boyle). 
9. 'T'o reduce to order, or obedience (Shaksp.). 

CHASTVSEMENT. s. (chastiment, Fr.) 
Correction ; punishment (Bentley). . 
CHASTI/SER. s. (from chaséise.) A pu- 
nisher ; a corrector. ; 
CHASTITY. s. (castitas, Latin.) 1. Pu- 
rity of the body (Taylor). 2. Freedom from 
obscenity (Shakspeare). 3. Freedom from bad 
mixture of any kind. » “ue 
CHA/STLY. ad. (from chaste.) Without — 
incontinence ; purely ; without contamina-_ 
tion. mah, 
CHA/STNESS. s. (from chaste.) Chastity ; 
purity. ’ 
To CHAT. v. n. (from caquetter, Fr.) To 
prate; to talk idly ; to prattle (Spenser). . 
Cuat. s. (from the verb.) Idle talk; prate; 
slight or negligent tattle (Pope). 
Cuat. s. The keys of trees are called chats. 
CHATE, in botany. See CucumMt!s. 
CHATEAU CAMBRESIS, a town of 
France, in the department of the North, with 
a noble police which belonged. to the archi< 
lege see of Cambray. Lat. 48.7 N. Lon. 
3. 40 EB. 
~ CHATEAUDUN, an ancient town of 
France, in the department of Kure and Loire. 
Here isa castle and holy chapel, built by the fa- 
mouscountofDunois. Lat.48.4N. Lon. 1, 22 By’ 


See — 
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CHATEAU LANDON, (the ancient Vel- 


Jaunodunum),:a town of France, in the de- » 


partment of Seine and Marne, with a late 
Augustin Abbey. Lat. 48. 11 N. Lon, 2. 
38 E. 5 

CHATEAUROUX, a town of France, re- 
cently erected into the episcopal see of the 
department of Indre, with a castle. Ithasa 
manufacture of cloth. Lat. 46.46 N. Lon. 
1,51 E. 

CHATELET (the Marchioness), a learned 
French lady, was born in 1706, and died in 
1749. She wrote a work of considerable 
ment, entitled Institutes of Natural Philoso- 
pay: é 

CHA’TELLANY. s. (chatelenie, Fr.) The 
district under the dominion of a castle. 

CHATHAM, a town of England, in the 
county of Kent, on the Medway, united to 
the city of Rochester, of which it is probably 
a suburb; celebrated for its dock, improved 
and.enlarged by queen Elizabeth, who built 
Upnor Castle for its defence. Charles I. ex- 
tended, it very considerably. An immense 
quantity of naval stores of all kinds are kept 
ready in magazines and warehouses, arranged 
an such regular order, that whatever is wanted 
may be procured without the Jeast confusion. 
In the smith’s yard, anchors are made, some 
of which weigh five tons. In the rope-house, 
which is 700 feet in length, cables have been 
made 120 fathoms long, and 22 inches round. 
Here are docks for building and repairing ships 
of the largest size. On the ordnance wharf, 
the guns belonging to each ship are arranged in 
tiers, with the name of the ship to which they 
belong marked upon them, asalso their weight 
of metal. That excellent fund for the relief of 
wounded seamen, called the Chest at Chatham, 
was instituted in the year 1588, after the de- 
feat of the Spanish armada, when the quecn 
Elizabeth, by advice of sir Francis Drake, sir 
John Hawkins, and others, assigned a portion 
of every seaman’s pay to the relief of seamen 
who have been wounded or disabled ‘in the 
navy: itis now removed to Greenwich. In 
the year 1667, the Dutch flect took and dis- 
mantled Sheerness, and sailing up the Medway, 
burat three guard-ships, and attacked Upnor 
Castle, but were repulsed, and in their return 
burned and damaged three men of war. Here 
also, or rather in the contiguous village of 
brompton, are very fine and extensive bar- 
_ racks for the accommodation of the military of 
the garrison. Chatham contains more than 
3000 inhabitants, and is 31 aniles 5. E. of Lon- 
don. It has a market on Saturdays. Lat. 51. 
22 N. Lon. 0. 36E. The towns of Roches- 
ter, Stroud, and Chatham, lie so close together 
| ia to form one continued street about 3 miles 
Jong. ; 

_ CHATELLERAULT, a town of France, 
in the department of Vienne, noted for its 
cutlery, watch-making, and the cuiting of 
false diamonds. ‘Lat. 46. 50 N. Lon.-Q. 
44 E. | 

CHATILLON-SUR-SEINE, a town of 
France, in the department of Cot d'Or, di- 


Cc H A 
vided into two by the river Seine. It has iron 
works in its neighbourhood. Lat. 47, 42 N, 
Lon. 4. 35 E. } j 

CHATTELS, originally, meant moveable. 
goods ; but now applies to all sorts moveable, 
or immoveable, except such as are in the nature 
of freehold. 

To CHA/TTER. v. a. (cagueter, French.) 
1. Tomake a noise as a pie, or other unharmo- 
nious bird (Stdney. Dryden). 2.'To make a 
noise by collision of the teeth (Prior). 2. To 
talk idly or carelesly (WYatis). 

Cua’rrer. s. (from the verb.) 1. Noise 
like that of a pie or monkey (Swift). 2. Idle 
prate. 

CHA/TTERER. s. (from chatter.) An idle 
talker ; a prattler. 

CHATTERER, in ornithology. See Am- 
PELIS. 

CHATTERTON (Thomas), a late unfor- 
tunate poet, whose fate and performances have 
excited in no small degree the public attention, 
as well as given rise to much literary contro- 
versy. He was born at Bristol, Nov. 20, 1752 ; 
and educated at a charity-school on St. Augus- 
tin’s Back, where nothing more was taught 
than reading, writing, and accounts, At 14 
years of age he was articled clerk to an attor- 
ney at Bristol, with whom he continued about. 
three years ; yet, though his education was thus 
confined, he discovered an early turn towards 
poetry and English antiquities, and particularly 
towards heraldry. On leaving the attorney he 
went to London, where he earned a scanty 
maintenance by writing for periodical publica- ° 
tions, and in a fit of despair put an end to 
his life by poison, in August, 1770. In 778 
were published, in one volume, 8vo. Miscel- 
lanies, in Prose and Verse, by Thomas Chatter- 
ton; and anew edition of his works is now 
about to be printed by subscription, for the 
benefit of his sister. But what has given cele- 
brity to his name is the real or pretended dis- 
covery of poems, written in the 15th century, 
by Thomas Rowley, a priest of Bristol, and 
others, in Redcliff chureh, of which Chatter- 
ton’s ancestors had been sextons near a century 
and a half. These poems appeared in 1777; 
in one volume, and soon attracted considerable 
notice; at first many learned critics and good 
poets concluded them genuine, but at length 
the stream turned, and those who had admired 
them as antiques, condemned thenras the for- 
geries of a boy of 16. Some able writers, how- 
ever, still held them to be the productions of 
Rowley, and a long conuoversy ensued, in 
which the cause of the ‘* Bristowyan priest” 
lost ground every day, so that now hardly any 
person will venture a word on his behalf Yet 
it must be admitted as very extraordinary, that 
a boy, without a classical education, and con- 
stantly employed in an attorney’s office, should 
be able to forge such a quantity of various 
poetry, and give them too an air of antiquity 
sufficient to deceive good judges, Many in- 
teresting particulars respecting Chatterton are 
related in Dr. G. Gregory’s account of his life; 
where may also be seen a concise view of the 
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controversy concerning Rowley’s poems. Dr. 
Knox in his ‘ Essays” has paid a fine tribute 
to the memory of Chatterton, an extract from 
which will, we trust, give pleasure to our read- 
ers. _‘* Malice, if there was any, may surely 
now be at rest, for ‘ cold he lies in the grave 
below.’ But where were ye, O ye friends to 
genius, when, stung with disappointment, dis- 
tressed for food and raiment, with every fright- 
ful form of human misery painted on his fine 
imagination, poor Chatterton sunk in despair? 
Alas! ye knew him not then, and now it is 
too late,— 


© For now he is dead, 
Gone to his'death-bed, 
All under the willow-tree.’ 


*« So sang the sweet youth, in as tender an 
elegy as ever flowed from a feeling heart... . 
In return for the pleasure I have received from 
thy poems, I pay thee, poor boy, the trifling 
tribute of my praise. Thyself thou hast em- 

lazoned ; thine own monument thou hast 
erected. “ But they whom thou hast delighted, 
feel a pleasure in vindicating thine honours 
from the rude attacks of detraction. Thy sen- 
timents, thy verse, thy rhythm, all are modern, 
all are thine. By the help of glossaries and 
dictionaries, and the perusal of many old Eng- 
lish writers, thou hast been able to translate 
the language of the present time into that of 
former centuries. Thou hast built an artificial 
ruin. ‘The stones are mossy and old, the whole 
fabric appears really antique,to the distant and 
the careless spectator ; even the connoisseur, 
who pores with spectacles on the single stones, 
and inspects: the mossy concretions with an 
antiquarian eye, boldly authenticates its anti- 
quity ; but they who examine without preju- 
dice, and by the criterion of common sense, 
clearly discover the cement and the workman- 
ship of a modern mason.” (Essay 144.) 

CHAUCER (Geoffrey), the father of English 
poetry. He was born in London in 1328, and 
educated at both universities, after which he 
went abroad. On his return he entered of the 
Inner Temple, but soon after attended the 


court, and was made page to the king, who ~ 


gave him a pension of 20 marks out of the ex- 
chequer, which in 1369 was doubled. The 
year following he was appointed his majesty’s 
shield-bearer. He was sent to Genoa some 
time after to hire ships for the king’s service, 
and at his return obtained a grant of a pitcher 
of wine a day, to be delivered by the butler of 
England ; and the piace of comptroller of the 
.eustoms of London, for wool, &c. In the 
-succeeding reign he was obliged to go abroad 
to avoid the resentment of the clergy for hav- 
ing embraced the doctrines of Wickliffe. He 
returned privately, but was taken and com- 
mitted to prison, from whence he was not re- 
leased till he had made his submission. On 
this he retired to Woodstock, where he em- 
ployed himself in correcting his works. Here 
he published this Treatise on the Astrolabe. 
w4enry. LV. in the «st year of his reign, gave 
him an annuity of 40 marks for his life. He 
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died in 1400, and was buried in Westminster 
abbey. Chaucer married Philippo Roxet, @ 
lady of good family, and sister to the wife of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who was 
his great patron while he was himself in power. 
The year before his death he had the pleasure 
to see the son of his brother-in-law seated on 
the throne. Chaucer left two sons, one of 
whom was speaker of the house of commons, 
and ambassador to France. Of his poems, the 
Canterbury Tales are by far the most admired. 
Chaucer was not only the first, but one of 
the best poets which these kingdoms ever pro- 
duced. He was equally great in every'species 
of poetry which he attempted ; and his poems , 
in general possess every kind of excellence, 
even toa modern reader, except melody and 
accuracy of measure; defects which are to be 
attributed to the imperfect state of our Jan- 
guage, and the infancy of the art in this king- 
dom at the time when he wrote. ‘* As he is 
the father of English poetry,” says Mr. Dryden, 
<* so [hold him tn the same degree of veneration 
as the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans 
Virgil. He is a perpetual fountain of good 
sense, learned in all sciences, and therefore 
speaks properly on all subjects. As he knew 
what to say, so he knows also when to leave ~ 
off ; a continence which is practised by few 
writers, and scarcely by any of the ancients, 
except Virgil and Horace.” This character 
Chaucer certainly deserved. He had read a 
great deal ; and was a man of the world, and 
of sound judgment. He was the first English 
poet who wrote poetically, as Dr. Johnson ob- 
serves in the preface to his Dictionary, and (he 
might have added) who wrote like a gentle- 
man. He had also the merit of improving our 
language considerably, by the introduction and 
naturalization of words from the Provencal, at 
that time the most polished dialect in Europe. 
For farther particulars the reader may consult 
Godwin’s Life of Chaucer. eras 
CHAVES, a town of Portugal, in Tralos- 
Montes, seated at the foot of a mountain, on 
the river Tamega. Lat. 41.45 N. Lon. 7. 
OW. 
CHAULNES (The Duke de), a peer of 
France, but more honourable and remarkable — 
as an astronomer and mathematician. He was 
born at Paris Dec. 30, 1714. He soon dis- — 
covered a singular taste and genius for the 
sciences ; and in the tumults of armies and 
camps, he cultivated mathematics, astronomy, 
mechanics, &c. He was named honorary-' 


academician the 27th of February 1743, and 


few members were more punctual in attending 
the meetings of that body; where he often 
brought different constructions and corrections: 
of instruments of astronomy, of dioptrics, and — 
achromatic telescopes. ‘These researches were — 
followed with a new parallactic machine, more 


‘solid and convenient than those that were in 


use ; as also with many reflections on the man-_ 
ner of applying the micrometer to those tele-— 
scopes, and .of ‘measuring exactly the.value of 
the parts of that instrument. The duke of 
Chaulnes proposed many other works of tlig 


same kind, when death surprised him the 23d 

Sept. 1769. | | 
_He had several papers published in the vo- 

lumes of Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences. 

CHAUMONT, a town of France, in the 
department of Upper Marne. The principal 

gate of its college church is much admired. 
at. 48. 8 N. «Lon..5. 9 E. vy 
* CHAUNTRY. See Coantry. 

CHAUSSE (Michael Angelo de la), a 
French antiquary, who published at Rome, 
in 1690, his Museeum Romanum, which was 
reprinted in 1746, in 2 vols. folio, He also 
published in 1707, a Receuil des Pierres Gra- 
vées Antiques, in 4to.; and in 1738, Picture 
Antique Cryptarum Romanarum et Sepulchri 
nasonum, fol. 

To CHAW. v. a. (kawen, Germ.) To 
champ between the teeth ; to chew (Donne). 
Cuaw. s. (from the verb.) The chap. 

CHA/WDRON. s. Entrails (Shakspeare). 

_ CHAW-STICK, in botany. See Goua- 
NIA. 

CHAYOTA, in botany.. See Seccuium. 

CHAZELLES (John Matthew), a French 
mathematician, born at Lyons in 1657, and 
after finishing his studies in the college of the 
jesuits became an assistant to Cassini in draw- 
ing the meridian line. In 1685 he was made 
hydrographical professor of the galleys at’ Mar- 
seilles, in which situation he made many im- 
provements, and drew a number of maps of the 
coast. He afterwards went into Greece’ and 

_ Egypt, and while in the latter country he 
measured the pyramids, and discovered that 
the four sides of the largest answer to the 
cardinal points. He was elected a member of 
the Academy of Sciences in 1695, and died in 
1710. 

CHAZINZARIANS, ‘a sect which rose in 
Armenia in the seventh century. The word 
is formed of the Armenian chazus, cross. They 

»are also called staurolatre, which in Greek sig- 
-nifies the same as Chazinzarians in Armenian, 
viz. adorers of the cross; they being charged 
with paying adoration to the cross alone. In 
other respects they were Nestorians; and ad- 
mitted two persons in Jesus Christ. 

CHE, a town of China, of the third rank, 
in the province of Ho-nan: twelve leagues 
W.N.W. Se. 

CHEADLE, a town of England, in the 
county of Stafford; in a country abounding 
with coal : there are very extensive copper and 
brass works in the neighbourhood. It has a 

weekly market on Fridays: fifteen miles N.E. 
Stafford, and 146 N.N.W. London. 
CHEAP. ‘a. (ceapan, Sakxon:) . 1. To. be 
had at a low rate (Locke). 2. Easy to be had ; 
not respected (Bacon). 
_ CuHeap. s. Market; purchase; bargain 
(Sidney). 
Lo CHE‘APEN. v. a. (ceapen, Sax. to 
buy.) 1. To attempt to purchase ; to bid for; 
to ask the price of (Prior). 2. To lessen value 
(Dryden). PR a | 
’ CHE’APLY. ad. (from cheap.) Ata small 
“prize; at alow rate (Dryden), . 


~slight (Shakspeare). 
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CHE’APNESS. s. (from cheap:) Lowness 
of price (Temple). whe 

To CHEAT. v. a. To defraud; 
upon ; to trick (Tillotson). | . 
* CHeaT. s, 1. A fraud; atrick; ai im- 
posture (Dryden). 2. A person’guilty of fravid 
(South), | 
| CHEA’TER. s. (from cheat.) One, that 
practises fraud (Taylor). ; , 

CHEATS, are deceitful practices in defraud- 
ing, or endeavouring to defraud, another of his 
known right, by means of some artful device. 
If any person deceitfully get into his hands or 
possession any money or other things of an 
other person’s, by colour of any false token, 
&c. being convicted, he shall have such pu- 
nishment by imprisonment, setting upon the 
pillory, or by any corporal pain except pains of 
death, as shall be adjudged by the persons be- 
fore whom he shall be convicted. ° 

To CHECK, v. a. 1, To repress ; to curb 
(Bacon. Milton). 2. To reprove; to chide 

_€Shakspearc). 3. To compare a bank note, 
or other bill, with the correspondent paper. 
4. To control by a counter reckoning. 

To Cuecx. v.n.-1. To stop; to makea 
stop (Locke). 2. To clash; to interfere (Bacon). 
3. To strike with repression (Dryden). 

CuHeEcK. s. (from the verb.) 1. Repressure; 
stop; rebuff (Rogers). 2. Restraint; curb ; 
government (Clarendon). 3. A reproof; a 

4. A dislike ; a sudden 
5. The cause of restraint ; 


to im pose 


disgust (Dryden). 
a stop (Clarendon). ‘ 

CHECK, in falconry, is where a hawk for- 
sakes her proper games, to follow rooks, pies, 
or other birds that cross her in her flight, ~ 

Cueck (Clerk of the), in the king’s house- 
hold, has the check and controul of the yeo- 
men of the guard, and all the ushers belonging 
to the royal family, noting their absence or 
defects in attendance, or diminishing their 
wages for the same, &c. He also, by him- 
self or deputy, superintends those that are to 
watch in the court, and has the setting of the . 
watch, &c. : 

CaecK (Clerk of the), in the royal dock- 
yards, an officer who keeps a muster or register 
of all the men employed aboard his majesty’s 
ships and vessels, and also of all the artificers 
and others in the service of the navy at the part 
where he resides. 

CHECK, or CHECK-ROEL, a roll or book, 
wherein is contained the names of such per- 
sons as are attendants and in pay to the king, 
or other great personages, as their household 
servants. , 

CHECKS, Or DRAFTS ON BANKERS, are 
instruments by means of which a creditor may 
assign to a third person, not originally party to 
the contract, the legal as well as equitable in- 
terest in a debt raised by it, so as to vest in 
such an assignee a right of action against the 
original debtor. These instruments are uni- 
formly made payable to bearer, which consti- 
tutes a characteristic difference between them 
and bills of exchange ; and the legislature has 
considered them in a more fayourable pofnt of 
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view, by exempting them from the stamp du- 
ties. They are equally negociable with bills. 
When given in payment they are considered 
as cash; and, it is said, may be declared upon 
as a bill of exchange ; and the moment this res 
“semblance begins, they are governed by the 
same principles of law as bills of exchange. 
. Checks payable on demand, or when no time 
of payment is expressed, are payable on pre- 
sentment, without any indulgence or days of 
grace; but the presentment should be made 
“within a reasonable ‘time after the receipt, 
otherwise the party upon whom the check 13 
drawn will not be responsible, and the person 
from whom the holder received it will be dis- 
charged. Therefore, where circumstances will 
allow of it, it is advisable for the holder of a 
check to present iton thesame day it is re- 
ceived. Checks, when drawn within 10 miles 
of the barker’s office, are negociable without 
being drawn upon stamped paper. 

To CHE’CKER. Zo cHe’/QUER. v. a. 
(from echecs, chess, Fr.) To variegate or di- 
versify, in the manner of a chess-board (Pope). 

Cue/cKerR. CHe/CKER-work. s. Work 
varied alternately (Aings). 

CHE/CKMATE. s. (echec est mat, Fr.) 
The movement on the chess-board, that kills 
or stops the opposite men (Spenser). _ 

CHECKY, in heraldry, is when the shield, 
ora part thereof, asa bordure, &e: is che- 
quered, or divided into chequers or squares, in 
the manner of a chess-board. 


CHEDDER, a large village of Somerset- 


shire, famous for its cheeses, which are the 
next best to Stilton cheese in England, and 
“as large as those of Cheshire. It is three 
miles E. of Axbridge. Lon. 2. 57 W. Lat. 
51 13 N. 

CHEDWORTH, a village of Gloucester- 
shire, four miles S. W. of North Leach, 
through which the river Coln runs to Fairford. 
It is situated on the declivity of two hills. In 
this parish, in 1760, a Roman bath was dis- 
covered. The Roman fosse lies about two 
miles N. W. of this spot. There is a tumulus 
ena hill near this bath, with a remarkably 
large stone set upright on the top of it, on the 
yemoval of which great quantities of human 
bones were discovered. 

CHEEK. s. (ceac, Saxon.) In anatomy, 
that part of the face which is situated below 
the eye on each side. 

CHEEKS, a general name among mechanics, 
for almost all those pieces of their machines 
and instruments that are double, and _per- 
fectly alike, ‘Thus the cheeks of a printing- 
press are its two principal pieces: they are 
placed perpendicular, and parallel to each other ; 
serving to sustain the three sommers, viz. the 
head, shelves, and winter, which bear the 
spindle, and other parts of the machine. See 
PRINTING-PRESS. 

_ The cheeks of a turner’s lathe are two long 
pieces of wood between which are placed the 
puppets, which are either pointed or other- 
wise, serving to support the work and the man- 
grils of the workman, These two picces are 
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placed parallel to the horizon, separated fromm — 
one avother by the thickness of the tail of the 
puppets, and joined with tenons to two or three 
pieces of wood placed perpendicularly, called’ 
the legs of the lathe. ; 

Cheeks of the glazier’s vice, are two pieces 
of iron joined parallel at top and bottom ; in 
which are the axles, or spindles, little wheel, 
cushions, &c. whereof the machine 1s com- 

osed. 

The cheeks of a mortar, or the brackets, im 
artillery, are made of strong planks of wood, 
bound with thick plates of iron, and are fixed 
to the bed by four bolts ; they rise on each side 
of the mortar, and serve to keep her at what 
elevation is given her, by the help of strong 
bolts of iron which go through both cheeks, 
both under and behind the mortar, betwixt 
which are driven -coins of wood ; these bolts 
are called the bracket-bolts, and the bolts 
which are put on in each end of the bed are 
the trayverse-bolts, because with hand-spikes 
the mortar is by these traversed to the right or 
left. 

CHEEKS, in ship-building, two pieces of 
timber, fitted on each side of the mast, at the 
top, serving to strengthen the mast there, and 
having holes in them, called hounds, through 
which the ties run to hoist the yards. Also 
the uppermost rail, or piece of timber in the 
beak of a ship, and those on each side of the 
trail-board, are called the upper and lower 
cheek. 

The knees also which fasten the beak-head 
to the bows of a ship arecalled cheeks. 

CHE’EKBONE. s. The jaw (Wiseman). 

CHE/EKTOOTH. s. The hinder-tooth or. 
tusk (Joe/). . 

CHEER. s. (chere, French.) 1. Enter- 
tainment ; provisions (Locke). 2. Invitation 
to gaiety (Shakspeare). 3. Gaiety; jollity 
(Shakspeare). 4. Air of the countenance 
(Daniel). 5. Temper of mind (Acts). 

To CHEER. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
incite; to encourage; to inspirit (Dry.). 2. To 
comfort; to console (Shakspeare). 3. 'To glad- 
den (Pope). Neg 

To CHEER. v. n. To grow gay or glad- 
some. | 

CHE‘ERER. s. (from ¢o cheer.) Gladner; 
giver of gayety (Wotton. Walton). : 

CHE’ERFUL. a. (from cheer and full.) 
1. Gay; full of life ; full of mirth (Spenser). 
2. Having an appearance of gayety (Prov.). 

CHE’ERFULLY. ad. Without dejection; 
with gayety (South). 

CHE’ERFULNESS. s. (from cheerful.) 1. 
Freedom from dejection ; alacrity (Z7zll.). 2. 
Freedom from gloominess (Sidney). ’ 

CHE’ERLESS. a. (from cheer.) Without 
gayety, comfort, or gladness (Dryden.) 

» CHE’ERLY. a. (from cheer.) 1. Gay; 
cheerful (Ray.) 2. Not gloomy; not de- 
jected. , 3 

Cue’eRiy. ad. (from cheer.) Cheerfully 
(Milton). 

CHIVERY. a. (from cheer.) Gay ; sprightly ; 
gladsome: a ladicrous word (Gay). o 


CHEESE 


CHEESE. §. (eyre, Saxon.) A kind of 
food made by pressing the curd of coagulated 
milk, and sutiering the mass to dry. — 


As this article constitutes a material portion of 
domestic consumption, we propose to describe 
the methods of preparing the principal kinds, both 
at home and abroad; availing ourselves of the 
accounts given by our judicious fellow-labourer in 
this department of human knowledge, Dr. Willich. 


x. STILTON CHEESE is generally made in Lei- 
cestershire, though it is principaily sold at the 
inns in the village of that name in Huntingdon- 
shire: some of the same kind of cheese has also 
been made by the dairy-women of Yaxley near 
Stilton. From the peculiar richness and flavour 
of this cheese, it-is sometimes called English Par- 
mesan. The process of making it is as follows: 
the night’s cream is put to the morning’s milk, 
with the rennet; when the curd is come, it is not 
broken, as is usually dune with other cheese, but 
taken out whole, and put into a sieve, in order to 
drain gradually. While draining, it is pressed 
till it becomes firm and dry; when it is placed in 
a wooden hoop, or box, made to fit it, as it is so 
extremely rich, that without this precaution, it 
would be apt to separate, It is afterwards kept 
on dry boards, and turned daily, with cloth bind- 
ers round it, which are tightened as occasion re- 
quires. After being taken out of the hoop, the 
cheese is closely bound with cloths, which are 
changed every day, till it acquires sufficient firm- 
ness to support itself: when these cloths are re- 
moved, each cheese is rubbed over daily, for two 
or three months, with a brush; and, if the weather 
be damp, or moist, twice a-day: the tops and bot- 
toms are treated in a similar manner every day, 
even before the cloths are taken off. 

Stilton cheese is sometimes made in nets, re- 
sembling cabbage-nets; but these are neither so 
good, nor so richly flavoured, as those’ prepared 
in the manner before described, 

Although the Leicestershire farmers are in much 
repute for their cleanliness, they take but little 
pains with the rennet; as they, in general, cut 
smal! pieces from the vell, or maw, that are put 
into the milk; and, being gently agitated with 
the hand, break, or turn it, so that the curd is 
easily obtained. We venture, however, to say, 
that their valuable cheese might be improved, and 
few broken ones occur, if they would prepare the 
rennetin the manner adopted in the west of Eng- 
land; namely, by keeping the vell, maw, or ren- 
net-bag (as it is differently called), perfectly sweet 
and fresh; for, if it be in the least degree tainted, 
the cheese will never acquire a fine flavour. When 
the vell, or maw, is fit for the purpose, a strong 
solution of salt should be made, with two quarts 
of soft, sweet. water, into which are to be intro- 
duced sweet briar, rose leaves, and flowers, cin- 
namon, mace, cloves, and, in short, almost every 
kind of spice and aromatics that can be procured. 
The whole must boil gently, till the liquor is re- 
duced to three pints, and care should be taken 
that it be not smoked, The spices should next be 
strained clean, and the liquid, when milk warm, 

poured upon the vell, or maw. A lemon may 
then be sliced into it, and the whole stand at rest 
for a day or two; after which it should be again 
strained and bottled, Thus, if well corked, jt will 


keep good for twelve months or longer, possess a ‘ 


fine aromatic odour, ‘and impart an agreeable 
. flavour to the cheese. = 


2. Cuesnine curese is prepared jn the follow- 


cloth, and its edges put within the vessel. 


ing way: The evening’s' milk is not touched tilt 
the next morning, when the cream is taken off, 
and put to warm in a brass pan, heated with boil- 
ing water: one-third part of that milk is heated 
in a similar manner. The cows being milked 
early in the morning, the new milk, and that of 
the preceding night, thus prepared, are poured 
into a large tub, together with the cream. A piece 
of rennet, kept in lukeswarm water, since the 
preceding evening, is put into the tub, in order to 
coagulate the milk ; with which, if the cheese is 
intended to be coloured, a small quantity of arnotto. 
(or of an infusion of marigolds, or carrots), is rub- 
bed fine and mixed; the whole is stirred together, 
and, being covered up warm, allowed to stand 
about half an hour, or till it is coaguiated: when 
it is first turned over with a bowl, to separate the 
whey from the curds, and broken svon after into 
very smali particles: the whey being separated, 
by standing some time, is taken from the curd, 
which sinks to the bottom, and is then collected 
into a part of the tub, provided with a ship, or 


-loose board, to cross the diameter of the bottom, 


for the sole purpose of effecting this separation; 
on which a board is placed, weighing from 60 to 
100 pounds, in order to press out the whey. As 


‘soon as it acquires a greater degree of solidity, it 


is cut into slices, and turned over several times, to 
extract all the whey, and again pressed with 
weights: these operations may consume about an 
hour and a half. It is then taken from the tub, 
and broken very small by the hand, salted, and 
put into a cheese vat, the depth of which is en- 
larged by a tin hoop fitted to the top. The side 
is then strongly pressed, both by hand, and with 
a board at the top, well weighted; and wooden 
skewers are placed round the cheese, at the centre, 
which are frequentiy drawn out. It is then shifted 
out of the vat, a cloth being previously put on the 
top of it, and reversed on the cloth into another 
vat, or again into the same, if well scalded, before 
the cheese be returned to it. The top, or upper 
part, is next broken by the hand down to the 
middle, salted, pressed, weighted, and skewered, 
as before, till all the whey is extracted. This 
being done, the cheese is again reversed into an- 
other vat, likewise warmed, with a cloth under it, 
and atin hoop, or binder, put round the upper 
edge of the cheese, and within the sides of the 
vat; the former being previously inclosed in a 
These 
various operations are performed from about seven 
o’clock in the morning till one at noon, The press- 
ing of the cheese requires about eight hours more, 
as it must be twice turned in the vat, round which 
thin wire skewers are passed, and shifted occasion- 
ally, The next morning it ought to be turned, and 
pressed again, as likewise at night, and on the 
succeeding day ; about the middle of which it is 
removed to the salting-room, where the outside ig 
salted, and a cloth binder tied round it. After this 


‘process, the cheese is turned twice daily, for six 


or seven days; then left two or three weeks to dry, 
during which time, it is once turned, and cleaned 


every day; and at lengti deposited in, the com- 


mon cheese-room, on a boarded floor, covered 
with straw, where it is turned daily, till it acquires 
sufficient hardness. The room should be of a, 
moderate warmth, but no wind, or draught of air, 


Sl 


_ must be permitted to enter, as this generally cracks 


the cheese. The outsides, or rinds of them, are 

sometimes rubbed with butter or oil, in order te 

give them a coat. 
3, GLOVCESTER CHEESE is made of milk jm< 
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mediately from the cow; but which, in summer, 
is thought too hot, and is therefore lowered to the 
requisite degree of heat, before the rennet is 
added, by pouring in skim-milk, or, if that will 
not answer, by the addition of water. AS soon as 
the curd “is come,” it is broken with a double 
cheese knife, and also with the hand, in order to 
clear it from the whey, which is laded off. The 
eurd being thus freed from the principal part of 
the whey, is put into vats, which are set in the 
press for ten or fifteen minutes, in order to extract 
all the remaining liquid. It is then turned out of 
the vats into the cheese tubs again; broken small, 
and scalded with a pailful of water, lowered with 
whey, about three parts water to one of whey ; 
and the whole is briskly agitated, the curd and 
water being equally mixed together. After hav- 
ing stood a few minutes to let the curd subside, 
the liquor is poured off; and the former collected 
into a vat, the surface of which is, when about 
half full, sprinkled with a little salt that is worked 
in among the curd. The vat is then filled up, and 
the whole mass turned two or three times in it, 
the edges being pared, and the middle rounded up 
ateach turning. At length the curd is put into a 
cloth, and placed in the press, whence it is Car- 
ried to the shelves, and turned generally once a 
day, till it has acquired a sufficient degree of com- 
pactness to enable it to undergo the operation of 
washing. 

A, WILTSHIRE CHEESE. The milk which pro- 
duces this cheese is run, as it comes from the 
cow, oras it happens to be lowered, by the small 
quantity of skim-milk mixed with it. The curd 
is first broken with the hand and dish, care being 
taken in first crushing the curd to let the whey 
run off gradually, to prevent its carrying away 
with it the ‘ fat’? of the cowl. For thin cheese, 


the curd is not broken so fine as in Gloucester-. 


shire; for thick cheese, it is crushed still finer; 
and, for what is called. loaves, it is in a manner 
-reduced to atoms. The whey is poured off as it 
rises, and the curd pressed down. . The mass of 
eard is then pared down three or four times over, 
in slices about an inch thick, in order to extract 
all the whey from it, pressed and scalded in a 
similar manner to the Gloucester cheese. After 
. separating the whey, the curd is, in some dairies, 
rebroken, and salted in the cowl; while in others, 
it ts taken warm out of the liquor and salted in the 
vat: thm cheeses being placed, with a small hand- 
ful of salt, in one Jayer; thick ones, with two 
small handfuls, in two layers; loaves, with two 
handfuls, in three or four layers; the salt being 
spread and rubbed uniformly among the curd. 
Wiltshire cheese is commonly salted twice in the 
press, where it remains in proportion to its thick- 
ness; thin cheeses three or four meals; thick 
ones four or five ; and loaves five or six. 

_§. COTTENHAM CHEESE. The superiority of 
this cheese, both in delicacy and flavour, is not 
- ascribed to any particular management of the 
dairies, but solely. to the fragrant nature of the 
herbage on the commons. 

6. SurFoux, or Skim CHEESE. The curd used 

in making this cheeseis ‘‘ broken up” in the whey, 
_which is poured off as soon asthe former has sub- 
sided; the remainder with the curd being thrown 
into a coarse strainer, and exposed for cooling, is 
then pressed as tightly as possible; after which, 
it is put intoa vat, and set ina press for a few 
_miuutes to discharge the remaining whey. When 
all the liquid part is drained off, the curd is taken 
, gut, again broken as finely as possible, salted and 


returned to the press.In some large dairies mills 
are employed for breaking the curd.—This kind 
of cheese is much used at sea, as being less liable 
to be affected by the heat of warm climates than . 
others. \ ' ; 

7. CHEDDER cHzESE is held in high estimatioa 5 
but its goodness is attributed chiefly to the land 
on which the cows feed, as the method of making 
it is similar to that pursued throughout Somerset- 
shire, and the adjoining counties. 

_ 8, LiINcOLNSHIRE CHEESE. By adding the 
cream of one meal’s miik, to that which comes 
immediately from the cow, excellent cream cheese 
is made in that county. It is gently pressed two 
or three times, and turned for a few days, previous 
‘to its being sent to market. This cheese is usu- 
ally eaten while new, with salad, radishes, &c. 

Having thus given an account of the principal 
sorts of cheese produced in this country, we shalt 
likewise enumerate some of the most celebrated 
kinds prepared on the continent. 

1. The PARMESAN CHEESE is made of the even- 
ing’s milk, after having been skimmed in the 
morning and at noon, and mixed with that of the 
morning, which has likewise been previously 
skimmed at noon, ‘The whole is poured into a 
copper cauldron, resembling an inverted bell, and 
suspended on the arm of a lever, so as to be moved 
off and on the fire at pleasure. In this, the milk 
is gradually heated to the temperature of about 


-120 degrees, when it is removed from the fre. As 


soon as it has subsided, the rennet, in a small bag, 
is steeped init; and, being occasionally squeezed, 
a sufficient quantity of it soon passes into the 
milk, which is then well stirred and left to coagu- 
late. In the course of an hour, the coagulation is 
completed, when the milk is again put over the 
fire, and raised to a temperature of about 145 de- 
grees: and, while it is heating, the whole mass is 
briskly agitated, till the curd separates in’ small. 
lumps. Part of the whey is then taken out, anda 
little saffron added to the remainder, in order to 
colour it. When the curd is thus broken suf- 
ficiently small, nearly the whole of the whey is 
taken out, and two pailfuls of cold water poured - 
in, by which the temperature is lowered, so as to 
enable the dairy-man to collect the former, by 
passing a cloth beneath it, and gathering it up at 
the corners. The curd is then pressed into a frame 
of wood, resembling a peck-measure without a’ 
bottom, -placed on a solid table, and covered by a 
round piece of wood, with a great stone at the top. 
In the course of the night it cools, assumes a firm 
consistence, and the whey drains off. The next 
day one side is salted, and on the succeeding day 
the cheese is turned, and the other side is rubbed 
in a similar manner, This operation is eontinued 
for about forty days, when the outer crust of the 
cheese is» pared off, the fresh surface is varnished 
with linseed oil, the convex side coloured red, and 
the cheese is fit for use. 4 . 

2. GREEN Swiss CHEESE appears to possess no 
other peculiarity than that derived from the fra 
grant powder of the common meliot, or the trifo- 
lium melilotus officin. L., which, however, mm- 
parts to it a strong flavour, rather offensive than 
agreeable to most persons: hence it is not cal- 
culated to become a favourite article in this coun-. 
try; though considerable quantities of Swiss cheese 
are annually imported for the tables’ of the luxu~ 
rious. 

38 Dutcu cueEEse is likewise prepared in the 
mannez generally adopted in» Cheshire, with this 
diflerence, that’ the Dutch, instead “of. regnety 


' “ i % 
mike use of spirit of salt, Hence their cheese not 
_ only acquires a sharp saline taste, but. is also said 


to be exempt from the depredations of mites: its: 


rich buttery quality must be ascribed to the Juxu- 
-riant vegetation im the low countries. 
4. WESTPHALIA CHEESE. M. Hochheimer, a 
German author, asserts, ‘‘ that it is preferred in 
England to the Dutch, Swiss, and even Parmesan 
cheese.” Having had no experience of its taste, 
we can only give an account of the manner in 
which it is prepared, ohh 
After the eream is removed from the milk, when 
' in a sub-acid state, the latter is placed near a fire, 
‘spontaneously to coagulate. The curd.is then put 
into a coarse bag, and leaded with ponderous 
stones to express the whey: in this dry state, it is 
rubbed between the hands, and crumbled into an 


empty clean milk-vat, where it is suffered to re-: 


main from three to eight days, accordingly as the 


cheese is intended to be strong or mild. This part 


of the process is called skinning,’ or more pro- 


perly, mellowing ; because it undergoes the putrid: 


stage of fermentation, and acquires a coat or skin 
on the top, before it is taken out of the vessel, and 


kneaded into balls or cylinders, with the addition: 


‘of a considerable portion of caraways, salt, and 
butter; or, occasionally, a.small quantity of 
pounded pepper and cloves. But, if it be too far 
advanced inthe mellowing process, a third part of 
fresh curds, likewise crumbled into small pieces, 
is superadded, to prevent or correct its putrid ten. 


dency. In short, the whole mass requires a pow-' 
erful hand to form a complete union of parts; for 


it is very apt to corrupt, when imperfectly knead- 
ed. As the pieces, when moulded, are of small 
size, not exceeding three or four ounces each in 
weight, they soon dry in the open air, and are 
then fit for use. It is, however, necessary to turn 
and clean them, as.weill as to shift their places 
every day upon a board, in order to promote their 
maturity. After being nearly dry, they aresome- 
times (for the palate of epicares) suspended ina 
wood-fire chimney, by means of a net, for several 


weeks or months ; and both their taste and flavour — 


are said to be remarkably improved, whether kept 
in a dry air, or subjected to the action of smoke. 

__ 5. Poratoz curgss, There are three varieties 
of this curious article prepared in Germany: we 
shall, however, describe only that sort which ap- 
pears to us. the most plausible-—The best mealy 
potatoes are selected and haif-boiled in steam; as, 
by bursting, their flavour and efficacy are dimi- 
nished. When cool, they are peeled and finely 
grated, or beat into a pulp with a wooden pestle. 
Three parts of this soft mass, and two parts of 
‘sweet curd, after expressing. all its whey, are 
kneaded together, and allowed to stand two or 
three days in warm, and four or five days in cold, 
weather. 
pieces, like those of Westphalia cheese, and dried 
in a similar manner. 

_ “ But,” says M. Hochheimer, “ if you wish to 
procure a more delicious potatoe-cheese, take only 
one part of potatoes, and three of the curd made 
of sheep's milk; let the kneaded mass remain three 

_ or four days in a vat, to beceme mellow 3 then put 
a stratum of it, one inch high, into a small firkin, 
strew a few lilac flowers, or caraways and mace 
over it; spread a little fresh butter, about the size 
of a walnut, over these aromatics; then form an- 
other layey, repeat the’ same mode of seasoning 
the cheese, and proceed in a similar manner to 

the top of the vessel. When this cheese has been 

Kept for gome ddys i a dry airy place, without 


The mixture is then formed into small - 
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being exposed to the sun, it is said te excel ‘ia. 
taste the best sort made in Holland; and to pos- 
sess the additional advantage, that it improves with 
age, and generates no vermin.—We have had‘no 
opportunity of ascertaining the truth of this boast- 
ed superiority, and candidly submit the process 
to the decision of our economical readers. 

Preservation of cheese.—Among the various pro= 
ductions of the vegetable kingdom, thére are per- 
haps none better calculated for this purpose than 
the following: 1. The leaves of the yellow star of 
Bethlehem, ornithogalum luteum, L.; 2. The 
tutsan, or park-leaves, hypericum androsemum, 
L.; and 3, The tender branches of the common 
birch tree, betula alba, L. The two first of 
which, in particular, have from experience been 
found to possess considerable antiseptic pro- 
perties. They ought, however, to be employed 
only when moderately dry, in which state they 
should be placed upon, or at the sides of, the 
cheese, in an airy situation. The twigs ‘of’ the 
birch are especially useful in preventing the ra- 
vages of mites. 

Hard and spoiled cheese may be restored in the 
following manner: Take four ounces of pearl-ash, 
pour sweet white wine over it; till the mixture 
ceases to effervesce. Filtre the solution, dip inte 
it clean linen cloths, cover the cheese with them, 
and put the whole into a cool place or dry cellar, 
Repeat this process every day, at the same time 
turning the cheese; and, if necessary, continue ag 
for several weeks: thus, the hardest and’ most 
insipid cheese has frequently recovered its former 
flavour, ; Bai rox aat 

‘Although we have devoted much room aad at- 
tention to this important subject, considered in an 
economical view, we shall be very concise on the 
physical properties of cheese. This substance, 


being the coarsest and most viscid part of the 


milk, is digested with difficulty; and therefore 
calculated only for the more vigorous stomach of 
the healthy and laborious. Hence, persons of a 
delicate organization, as well as the studious and 
sedentary, ought carefulky to abstain from its use ; 
for, when eaten new, for instance cream-~cheese, it 
is apt to disagree, produce rancid eructations, and 
impair the digestive organs; when old, it hasa re- 


-markable tendency to putrify and taint the breath, 


even of the healthful. After dinner a very small 
quantity of sound old cheese may do’ no injury 5 
but it neither assists the digestion of food, nor pro« 
duces any additional nutriment, when the vessels 
already abound with alimentary matter.—Lastly, 
we advise those who know the value of health, and 
are enabled to procure more salutary food, never 
to make a meal upon bread and cheese alone, 


W illich’s Dom. Ency. : 
CHE’ESECAKE. s. (from cheeseand cake.) 

A cake made of soft curds, sugar and butter. 
CHE’ESEMONGER. s. One who deals in 


cheese (Ben Jonson). 


CHE’ESEPRESS, s. The press in which 
the curds are pressed (Gay). 

CHEESE 'RENNET; in botany. 
GaLLtumM. ; fhettocs 

CHE'ESEVAT. s. The wooden case in which 
the curds are pressed into cheese (Glanville). 

CHEESY. a, Having the nature or form of 
cheese (Arbuthnot). | 

CHEF D’CQEUVRE. See MasTerR-pigcr. 

CHEIRANTHUS, (cheiranthus, ypevdoss 
frona x2, a hand, and eo:, a flower : s0 named 


See 


: CMs 


from the likeness of its blossoms to the fingers 
of the hand). Wall flower. Stock: July- 
fiower. In botany, a genus of the class_tetra- 
dynamia, order siliquosa. Germ witha glandu- 
lar tooth on each side; calyx closed; two of 
the leaves gibbous at the base: seeds flat. 
Thirty-four species scattered. over Europe, 
Asia, and Africa: of which two or three are 
indigenous to ourown country. Those chiefly 
worthy of notice are: 
1. C. anunus, or ten weeks stock; with 
leaves lanceolate,slightly toothed, obtuse, hoary ; 
siliques cilindrical, acute at top ; stem herbace- 
eus. Petals emarginate. 
2. C. cheisi, or common wall«flower ; leaves 
‘Janceolate, acute, glabrous; stem shrubby with 
angular branches. ‘The flowers of this species 
are recommended in some dispensatories, as pos- 
sessing nervous and deobstruent virtues. ‘They 
have a moderately strong, pleasant smell, and a 
nauseous, bitter and somewhat pungent taste. 
3. C. incanus, or hoary cheiranthus. This 
is the common stock-gilly flower of the gardens. 
It is a native of Spain, with lanceolate leaves, 
very entire, obtuse, hoary; siliques truncate at 
top, compressed ; stem somewhat shrubby. 
The two last are very hardy ever-green iene 
nials or perennials ; bit the first being an 
annual, must be continued by seeds sown every 
year; and even the two last from their pro- 
pensity to degenerate, can sb gh en preserved in 
full beauty by annual supply. The seeds should 
be chosen from such flowers as have five, six, 
or more petals; or from such as grow near 
double flowers. When fine doubles of the 
two last kinds are obtained, they may be multi- 
plied by slips from the old plant. 
CHEITORE, or Ovuprrour, one of the 
rincipal of the Ragpoor states in Hindustan 
Prope It lies between 24 and 28 N. lat. and 
is tributary to the Mahrattas. Its chief town 
bears the same name, and is situated in Lat. 
25.21 N. Lon. 74. 56 E. 
CHELA! CANCRORUM. See Cancer. 
CHELIDONLZ INSULA, in ancient 
geography, rocks of the Mediterranean sea, 
upon the coast of Lycia in Asia Minor. 
CHELIDONIUM, (chelidontum, y edwiey; 
from yedwv, the swallow.» It isso named from 
an opinion, that it was pointed ont as useful 
for the eyes by swallows, who are said to open 
the eyes of their young by it; or because it 
blossoms about the time when swallows ap- 


pear. XerSovioy weye)- Celandine. In botany. 


a genus of the class polyandria, order mono- 
ynia. Calyx two-leaved; petals four; si- 
ique superior, two-valved, one-celled, linear ; 

seeds numerous, crested. It is found wild on 

the wastes of our own country. The herb and 
root of this plant have a hint, unpleasant 
smell, and a bitter, acrid, durable taste, which 
is stronger in the roots than the leaves. They 
are recommended in icterus, cachexy chlorosis, 
dropsies, &c. This herb should be administered 
with caution, as it is liable to irritate the sto- 
mach and bowels. 

CHELIDONIUM MINUS. Pile-wort. The 
leaves and root of this plant, ranunculus fi- 
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catia; foliis cordatis angulatis petiolatis, eaute — 


unifloro, of Linnéus, are used medicinally. 
The former as antiscorbutics, and the latter as 
specifics, against the piles, applied in the form, 
of poultices. 

CHELMSFORD, the cownty town of 
Essex, situated in a beautiful valley, at the 
confluence of the rivers Chelmer and Can. Lt 
contained in 1800 about 3755 inhabitants: it 
has a market on Fridays. Lat. 51.43 N. Lon. 
0,33. E. | 

CHELONE. In botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx 
five-leaved ; corol ringent, inflated; rudiment 
of a fifth filament between the upper stamens 

labrous ; capsule two-celled. Four species ; 
all American, herbaceous flowery perennials: 
hardy and propagable by seeds in most soils. 

C IELONITES, a stone said to be found in 
the Indian tortoises, and to have the faculty of 
resisting .poison. The word is formed from 
yerovn, a tortoise. Some confound the chelo- 
nites with the bufonites, or toad-stones. 

CHELSEA, a large and populous village of 
Middlesex, seated on the river Thames, about 
a mile W. of Westminster, remarkable for a 
magnificent hospital for invalids. Here is also 
a large physic garden, belonging to the com- 


pany of apothecaries of London, which covers ~ 


almost four acres of ground. . 

CHELSEA HOSPITAL, a noble edifice 
which was built by Charles IT. on his restora- 
tion, and afterwards improved by his successor 
James II. Non-commissioned officers and 
private men, who have been wounded or 
maimed in theservice, are entitled to the bene- 
fit of this hospital. ‘There are in and out-pen- 
sioners belonging to the establishment, and the 
provisions of it extend to the militia under the 
following restrictions; serjeants who have 
served fifteen years, and corporals or drummers 
who have served twenty, may be recommended 
to the bounty. Serjeants on the establishment 
may likewise receive that allowance, with their 
pay in the militia. But serjeants who have - 
been appointed subsequent to the passing of the 
26th of George ILI. are not entitled to it under 
twenty years service. . 


CHELTENHAM, a town of England, 


in the county of Gloucester, celebrated for , 
its medicinal waters, and within a few years 
become a place of great summer resort: and 
often honoured with the residence of the royal 
family. It hasa weekly market on Thursdays. 
Jiat..57..55N. “Lon, 2.21 We 
CHELTENHAM waTeR. A mineral saline. 
water; the greater part of whose salts are of a 
purgative kind. It is also one of the strongest 
chalybeates. The iron is suspended entirely, 
by the carbonic acid, of which gag the water 
contains about an eighth of its bulk; but from 
the abundance of earthy carbonats and oxyd 
of iron, not much of it is uncombined. Chel- 
tenham water is used with considerable benefit 
in a number of diseases, especially of the chro- 
nic kind, and many of them highly difficult of 
cure; in glandular obstructions, and especially 
those that affect the liver and the other organs 
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eonnected with the functions of the alimentary 
canal, and in scorbutic eruptions of the skin. 
For a complete analysis of this water, as well 
as for a description of some of the interesting 
scenery about Cheltenham, the reader may 
consult Mr. Accum’s paper in Nos. 121 and 
122 of the Philosophical Maguzine. 

CHE’LY. s. (chela, Latin.) The claw of a 
shell-fish (Brown). 

CHELYS, an ancient musical instrament 

of the pulsative kind. 

CHEMICAL, relating to chemistry. 

CHEMIN CREUX, a hollow way. See 
Ravin. 

CHEMISE, the French word for that 
article of linen under dress which when worn 
by men is called a shirt, by women a shift. 
Some few modern English ladies, with an af- 
fected squeamishness of delicacy, restrict the 
term always so as to denote the article of female 
dress chemise. de femme; but as every one 
knows what they mean by the expression, and 

"we see no reason why every one should not 
know what they mean, we recommend the 
use of the old English term, and the abandon- 

ment of the corresponding French word. 

CHEMISE, in fortification, the wall with 
which a bastion, or any other bulwark of earth, 
is lined for its greater support and strength: or 
it is the solidity of the wall from the talus to 
the stone-row. 

CHEMISE (Fire), a piece of linen-cloth, 
steeped in a composition of oil of petrol, cam- 
phor, and other combustible matters, used at 
sea, to set fire to an enemy’s vessel. 

CHEMISTRY has been so often and so va- 
riously defined, that it is perhaps nearly as difli- 
cult to reconcile with each other the definitions 
which have been given as to determine which is 


best, In our opinion the field is still open; and we: 


- shall therefore at once proceed to observe that che- 
mistry is the art or science of decompounding, 
and recombining matter agreeably. to the laws of 
elective attraction. This definition embraces the 
whole range of the objects and experiments upon 
which chemistry is employed—the means it 
makes use of, and the end it has’in view. 

History of Chemistry. 

Chemistry then, like many other branches of phy- 
sics, is to be regarded both as an art and asa 
science. As an art it has existed, with greater 

or less approaches to perfection, almost ever 
since the earliest period of which we have any 
authentic record; but it does not appear to have 


assumed a scientific form till the middle of the 


seventeenth century. The various wants of man, 
even from the first ages of the world, naturally 
impelled him to attempt an alteration in the form 
of certain bodies, to adapt them to his purposes; 
and accordingly we find that a knowledge of the 
most important of the metals, and a rude outline 
of metallurgy, may be traced to the highest anti- 
quity; for we read in the Mosaic history, Gen. iy. 
22, that Tubal-cain, who was the son of Lamech 
and Zillah, was ‘¢an instructor of every artificer in 
brass and iron.” The making of wine also, which 
is obviously a chemical process, is an invention 
“not much posterior to the art of working metals, 
since we are informed that soon after the flood, 
* Noah began to be an husbandman—plan'ed a 
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vineyard, and drank of the wine2”. Gen. ix. 2@, 
21. That the liquor which Noah drank: had 
passed through the fermentive process, appears 
evident from the effect it produced upon him; 
for the unfermented juice of the grape has not the 
property of intoxicating, But though some of 
the operations of what is now called chemistry 
were known at these early periods, and probably 
before, yet the facts were unconnected with each 
other, no arrangements were attempted of these 
scattered portions of knowledge, no general prin- 
ciples were established, ner any rational deduc- 
tions formed, 

in different periods of its progress the subject 
we are now considering received different appel- 
lations, either according to the objects to which it 
might happen to be applied, the circumstances 
with which it was connected, or the whims and 
eaprices of those by whom such epithets were 
inposed. 1. The hermetic and trismegistic art 
has been applied to chemistry, from Hermes or 
Mercury, otherwise called Thoth; and from 
Hermes Trismegistus, otherwise called Siphoas, 
both kings of Egypt, to whom the invention of 
the art has been successively ascribed, though 
apparentiy without much propriety, otherwise 
than as restorers or improvers. 2, A very an- 
cient Greek denomination is woman, or wonring 
texvn the founding or creative art, (factendi vim 
hkabens); whence, according to Zozimus, the che- 
mist himself was denominated roimtng, factor, effector, - 
conditor, creator, a moulder, fabricator, founder, 


or Creator: nor has a more descriptive term been 


since invented to the present hour; excepting 
that, as the same Greek word was equaliy applied 
to the creative art of poetry, which has literally 
descended to ourselves, some confusion might re« 
sult from its double reference and application. 
It is curious, however, to observe, that in one ex- 
tensive and very important branch of chemistry, 
that of the founder, we still retain the original | 
idea. 3. It was also termed chrysopviesis, and 
the artists chrysopoietai, or gold makers. 4. 
Pyrotechnia, or the art of fire, is also a title of 
early adoption, because the first and almost the 
only operations of chemistry were performed by 
fire. 5. The Arabs gave it the name of: alchemia 
or alchemy as though of divine origin, or as 
worthy of a descent from heaven. (For which see 
the article ALCHEMY.) The era of this term, ac- 
cording to Boerhaave, is fixed at about four hun- 
dred years after Christ. 6. Paracelsus styles it 
the hysopic art, from that passage in the Psalms 
—purge me with hyssop and I shall be clean, Ps. 
li.; and the epithet seems to have been adopted by 
this eccentric man, because chemistry purifies ov ~ 
Cleanses metals. 7. The spagyric art, from two 
Greek words signifying to separate and to unite. 
8. Metaliurgy, from its use in separating and 
working metals. 9. Docimasia, or the art of as- 
saying metals, and metallic ores. To these 
might be added various other names, expressing 
some particular use to which, at different periods, ~ 
it has been applied, as halotechny, lithurgy, phlo- 
gurgy, &c. &c. The etymology of its present 
name, chemistry, has been a subject of very di- 
versified conjecture and opinion; some deriving 
it from the Hebrew chaman or haman, a mystery, 
whose radix is cham; others from the ancient 
wame of Egypt cham or ehemi, from Ham or. 
Cham the son of Noah, by whom Africa was peo- 
pled after the deluge; while Bochart deduces it 
from the Arabic chema or kema, to hide, We 
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shall pass over the fabulous derivation of those 
who make the discoveries of the mysteries of che- 
mistry (xne) to have been the pretium amoris 
which angels paid to the daughters of men, as too 
fanciful to agree with sober reflection or authentic 
history. The earliest writings to which the word 
chemistry itself can be traced are those of Plu- 
tarch (see Boerhaave’s history), the historian, who 
tases it as one of the sacred names of. Egypt; and 
the first time it occurs as denoting the art we are 
speaking of, is in a Greek manuscript of Zozimus 
the Panopolitan, who appears to have lived:in the 
fourth century. — 

To return to the history. From the time of 
‘Tubal-cain (who is supposed to be the same per- 
son as was afterwards deified by the heathens 
under the name of Vulcan), to that of Noah and 
the flood, we meet with no particular account, in 
the sacred writings, of any thing relating to our 
subject; though we may certainly infer from the 
circumstance of building the ark, and the plan of 
its construction, that Noah was acquainted with 
many of the discoveries and arts of the preceding 
ages. Indeed, there can be little doubt that in 
the space of 1656 years, from the creation of the 
world to the deluge, a great variety of economical 
studies must have been ‘carried to a very consi- 
derable degree of perfection. The knowledge of 
many of these perished, perhaps, with the vic- 
tims of divine wrath: it being scarcely possible 
for that single family which escaped the general 
ruin to have either practised or been even super- 
ficially acquainted with thém all. The wine of 
which Noah drank after the deluge has been al- 
ready mentioned: from this period the scripture 
history furnishes us with various intimations, 
-more or less distinct, of the progress. of the arts—= 
as, the building of the tower of Babel; the “‘ bread 
and wine” of Melchizedek; the gold and silver of 
Abraham; the 400 shekels of silver, “ current 
money with the merchant” which he gave to 
Ephron for the field of Machpelah, and the scales 
or balance employed in weighing them; the 
pitcher of Rebekah, and the ear-rings, bracelets, 
znd jewels, which Abraham’s servant presented to 
her; the oi! which Jacob poured upon the stone 
‘at Bethel; and other instances recorded in differ- 
ent chapters of the book of Genesis, from the 
eleventh to the thirty-fifth inclusive. Pursuing 
the history of Jacob and his family, we learn, that 
when Joseph, who had been sold captive by his 
brethren, was advanced by Pharaoh to the highest 
post of honour, he was ‘‘ arrayed in vestures of 
fine linen,” and had *‘ a chain of gold about his 
neck,” Gen. xli. 42; that when Joseph’s brethren 
had been the second time to Egypt to buy food, 


and were about to return, his ‘. silver cup,” Gen. , 
xliv. 2, was secreted in the sack of his brother. 


Benjamin; plainly intimating that the Egyptians 
were skilled in the manufacturing of metals. We 
learn also that they were acquainted in some 
measure with medicinal chemistry, and in parti- 
cular that the art of embalming bodies was fami- 
liar to them; for we are informed that Joseph 
commanded ‘* the physicians to embalm his fa- 
ther,’ Gen. 1. 2, 3, and the mourning that was 
customary on these occasions is even distinctly 
specified as to the time of its continuance. 

In “all the wisdom of” these people, Moses 
was instructed; and an exhibition of his skill 
took place in the wilderness, after the departure 
of the Israelites from Egypt, when he burnt the 
goldew calf which they had instigated Aaron to 


make for them to worship, reduced it to an im~: 
palpable powder, and rendered it potable. But, 
this specimen has been overrated, by those who . 
have quoted it to prove the astonishing profi- 
ciency of the Egyptians and of Moses in chemical 
knowledge and practice. “ If,” says Dr. Watson, 
** Moses had really reduced the gold of which the 
calf consisted into ashes, by calcining it in the 
fire, or made it any other way soluble in water, 
this instance would have been greatly in point; 
but neither in Exodus nor in Deuteronomy, where 
the fact is mentioned, is there any thing said of 
its being dissolved in. water. ‘The enemies of re- 
velation, on the other hand, conceiving it to be 
impossible to calcine gold, or to render it potable,. 
have produced this account as containing a proof 
of the want of veracity in the sacred historian.. 
Both sides seem to be in an error ; Stahl and 
other chemists have. shown that it is possible to 
make gold potable, but we have no reason to 
conclude that Moses either used the process of 
Stahl, or any other chemical means for effecting 
the purpose intended.—He took the calf which 
they had made, and burnt it in the’ fire, and 
ground it to powder, and strewed-it upon the 
water, and made the children of Israel to drink of 
it, Exodus xxxii. 20. Here is not the least inti- | 
mation given of the gold having been dissolved,. | 
chemically speaking, in water; it was stamped and. 
ground, or, as the Arabic and Syriac versions have 
it, filed into a fine dust, and thrown into the river ~ 
of which the children of Israel used to drink: 
part, of the gold would remain, notwithstanding 
its greater specific gravity, suspended for a time 
(as happens in the washing of copper and lead 
ores), and might be swallowed in drinkiug the- 
water; the rest would sink to the bottom, or be 
carried away by the flux of “ye obra Chem. 
Ess. vol, i. 

There is no doubt, however, that ne Egyptians ‘ 
had very much advanced the ‘art ef chemistry in 
many of its most essential operations; and there 
is great reason to believe that from them the 
{sraclites obtained a knowledge of various pro- 
cesses. which they afterwards employed in the 
structure of the ark and tabernacle, with their 
ornaments, and in the making of Aaron’s gar- 
ments, breast-plate, &c.; all which clearly indi= 
cate the existence of such arts as those of manu- 
facturing metals; of weaving cloth; of dying’ 
leather red, and linen blue, purple, and scarlet; 
of distinguishing precious stones and engraving 
upon them; which, with several others connected - 
with them, appear to have been practised at rte 
time in a very eminent degree. | 

The early parts of jthe “sacred bistory avi 
furnished us with the detached notices of chemi- 
cal inventions, which we have incorporated with 
the preceding remarks, leave us to pursue the en-_ 
quiry through other channels. It ought not, 
however, to be omitted here, that the Pheenicians, 
who were descendants of Sidon the son of Ca-. 
naan, were acquainted with the art of tinging — 
garments with a purple-coloured matter, produced 
by a species of shell-fish. The invention of glass, — 
artificial gems, perfumes, and balsams, has also 
been ascribed to them: and some writers have — 
supposed that the Carthaginians and Greeks*suc-_ 
cessively derived their chemical knowledge from — 
the Pheenicians, and that it afterwards descended’ 
from the Greeks to the Romans. (See English’” 
Encyclopedia—PHaNICcI x. ) Indeed, it is evident — 
from the services which Hiram, king ‘of Tyre, the 
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capital of Pheenicia, rendered to Solomon when he 
was about to build the temple, that these peuple 
were well skilled in working metals, dying, and 
engraving, and that they particuiarly excelled in 
hewing timber and stones for building. (See IL. 
Kings v. 6, and 17.—Ibid vii. 14— 40, IJ. Chron. 
ii. 7-14.) Of the early learning of the Greeks, 
Plato does not seem to have entertained a very 
high opinion; for he introduces an Egyptian 
priest addressing Solon in this language.—‘* You 
‘Grecians are ever children, having no knowledge 
of antiquity, nor antiquity of knowledge.” 

After all, then, Egypt is the country which 


must be regarded as the earliest and the chief, 


though not the exclusive, nursery of ancient 
_ learning and the arts; chemistry, in particular, 
was much cultivated there, when other branches 
of knowledge had passed into other parts of the 
world, and so much did the Egyptians venerate 
this favourite object of their pursuit, that Hero- 
dotus assures us that they had a temple in the 
city of Memphis consecrated to Vulcan, whom 
they honoured as the inventor of fire. The elder 
Pliny, who lived early in the first century of the 
Christian era, and who wrote a very elaborate 
work on natural history, in thirty-seven books, 
when speaking of the four periods of learning 
which had preceded the times in which he lived, 
reckons the Egyptian the first, assigning to it the 
» precedency of all other nations. We have al- 
ready mentioned two Egyptian philosophers, 
Thoth and Siphoas, bearing the common sur- 
name of Hermesor Mercury, of whom it is diffi- 
cult to say more than that their history is so min- 
gled with mythology and fable as to render it 
doubtful how far the accounts we have of them 
are to be considered as authentic. The latter 
Hermes is said to have lived 800 years after the 
other, and 1900 befere Jesus Christ ; and to have 
written a great number of books on natural phi- 
losophy, though it has been asserted that many of 
these were composed by persons assuming the 
name of Hermes, as in those times was not un- 
frequently the case. Democritus of Abdera, in 
Thrace, who lived about 500 years before Christ, 
travelled into Egypt, Chaldea, Persia, &c. and is 
said to have gained some skill in chemistry in 
the first of these countries. Though the son of a 
man whose opulence had enabled him to enter- 
tain Xerxes and all his attendants, he returned 
very poor into his native country, where he was 
kindly received, however, by his brother Damas- 
sus. Retiring to a garden near the walls of his na- 
- tive city, he employed himself iathestudy of plants 
and precious stones, and either laid the foundation, 
or very considerably advanced the superstructure, 
of the atomic philosophy, which was perfected 
about two centuries afterwards by Epicurus, 
Pliny was so amazed at the great knowledge De- 
mocritus had acquired, that he considered it as 
miraculous. 

_A considerable interval now takes place in our 
history, which we can no otherwise All up than 
by observing that it is very probable the Egyp- 

_ tian priests continued to practise the various che- 
mical arts which had been long understood in 
that nation, until the Roman emperor, Dioclesian, 
who had conquered them, ordered their books to 
be burnt, in the third century after Christ, that 
he might, by destroying the sources of their 
Knowledge, reduce the people more easily and 
completely to subjection. 

Soon after the period last mentioned, namely, 


in the fourth century, Zozimus, a Greek his- 
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means of preparing it. 


torian (from whom we have already quoted), 
wrote a number of tracts on chemistry, which, 
however, were never published; but being cen- 
cealed in the French king’s library, were at 
length discovered by Scaliger, by whom they were 
read, and afterwards by Borrichius, Conringius, 
and others. To Zozimus succeeded Gareus, 
Anastasius, and many other Greek writers, chiefly 
monks, of most of whom we know little, except 
that their manuscripts are preserved in the great 
libraries of Rome, Venice, and Paris. At length, 
chemistry having been driven by the hand of 
persecution, the revolutions of empire, and the 
horrors of war, from Egypt, Greece, and other 
countries, took refuge in Arabia, where it was 
for a long time cultivated with great assiduity, 
and, in many cases, with considerable success. 
We now approach the reign of alchemy, so 
called by the Arabians, either to denote the gran- 
deur of its object, or to express the presumption 
and conceit of those who pursued it. ‘The word 
is compounded of the Arabic particle a/(the) and 
chemia, denoting excellence and superiority ; or 
otherwise, as some authors imagine, of a/chy, hea- 
venly, and ma, like; that is something god-like or 
divine. The objects of alchemy are twofold: 
1. The art of making gold from any other metal, 
including the search after the philosopher’s stone, 
which was to effect this transmutation; and, 2. 
the discovery of an universal medicine for the 
cure of all diseases to which the human body is 
liable. The first of these objects preceded the 
other by many centuries. Whether the Greeke 
invented, or received from the Egyptians, the 
doctrine concerning the transmutation of metals, 
or whether the Arabians were the first who pro-’ 
fessed it, Dr. Watson thinks is uncertain; but 
Boerhaave produces a passage from Aineas Ga- 
reus, before mentioned, implying that the Greeks 
were in possession of the art before any traces of 
it can be discovered among the Arabians. “ Such,” 
says he, “‘ as are skiiled in the ways of nature, — 
can take silver and tin, and, changing their for- 
mer nature, make them into gold;” though whe- 
ther he asserts this of his cotemporaries, or their 
predecessors, is by no means certain. .Be this, 
however, as it may, the passion for making gold, 
either by the transmutation of other metals into 
this, or by perfecting that coction which the al- 
chemists fancied to be going on in the bowels of 
the earth, or by the application of that all-power- 
ful stone, whose fancied virtues they extolled so 
highly, was continued for many centuries, not- 
withstanding the failures, the disappointments, 
and the losses which those who gave way to it 
uniformly sustained. This delusion, which seems 
to have commenced at least as early as the fourth 
century, appears to have reached its greatest 
height about the eleventh or twelfth, and con- 
tinued to prevail with unabated energy till the 
sixteenth, when Kircher, Conringius, and others, 
successfully opposed it. Towards the end of the 
fifteenth century, an addition was made to the re- 
veries of alchemy by the renowned Paracelsus, a 
Swiss physician, who, having substituted with 
good effect chemical preparations in the place of 
the Galenic pharmacy then in use, and having 
performed many astonishing cures, asserted not 
only the possibility of preparing an universal me- 
dicine, as Lully and ethers had done before, but 
affirmed, moreover, that he had discovered the 
These pretensions, how- 
ever extravagant, were admitted, without hesita- 
tion, by the alchemists, who, we naa g thedoc- 
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trine of Paracelsus into their system, set out with 
fresh ardour in their chimerical pursuits. It must 
strike us of this age as a singular circumstance, 
that attempts to make gold and silver by alche- 
mical processes was once so prevalent in England, 
as to render it necessary in the fifth year of the 
reign of Henry IV. (!404) to pass the following 
act of parliament: “ None from henceforth shall 
use to multiply gold or silver, or use the craft of 
multiplication, and if any the same do, he shall 
incur the pain of felony;” and it must appear 
still more extraordinary if the reason which Dr. 
Watson, who quotes this act, states was suggested 
for passing it, be the true one, viz. that it was not 
an apprehension that men should ruin their for- 
tunes by endeavouring to make gold, but a jea- 
lousy lest government should be above asking 
aidof the subject. This singular statute, which 
was conceived to operate as a discouragement to 
the melting and refining of metals, was after- 
wards repealed, though not before letters patent 
had been granted to several persons, permitting 
them to investigate the universal medicine, and 
perform the transmutation of metals. During 
the existence of alchemy a great number of au- 
thors appeared at different times in various parts 
of Europe, some of whom, though they retained 
the peculiarities and extravagancies of their sy- 
stem, developed a great many valuable facts and 
Properties of matter which tended ultimately to 
the advancement of chemistry itself. é 

In Arabia we find in her list of chemists or al- 
chemists, Geber, or Dschasar, born 702, died 765; 
Rhazes, or, properly, Mohammed Ebu, Sacharjah 
Abu Bekr Al-Rasi, in the tenth century; Avi- 
cenna, or Al Hussain Abu Ali Ben Abdallah Ebn, 
Sina, born 978, died 1036; Mesne, the younger, 
died 1028. 

In France, Arnoldus de Villa Nova. 

In Germany, Albertus Magnus, Basil Valen- 
tine, Oporinus, Van Helmont, Alexander Van 
Zuchten. 

In Holland, John and Isaac Hollandus, Nic. le 
Febure, or Fevre. 

in Switzerland, Paracelsus. 

In Majorca, Raymond Lully. 

In England, Roger Bacon, George 
Dee, sir Edward Kelly, Mr. Boyle. - 

Yo these may be added, Joh. de Rupe Scissa, 
and Centivoglio, or Serenus, who came originally 
from Scotland. Of the principal of these we 
shall take a little farther notice, asit may help to 
illustrate the periods in which they lived, or the 
particular objects of their pursuit. 

In the works of Geber, the Arabian, are con- 
tained such useful directions concerning the man- 
ner of conducting distillation, calcination, sublima- 
tion, and other chemical operations, and such per- 
tinent observations respecting various minerals, as 
justly seem to entitle h m to the character, which 
some have given him, of being the father of ge- 
nuine chemistry; though, in one of the most cele- 
brated of his works, he modestly acknowledges 
himself to have done little else than abridge the 
doctrine of the ancients concerning the transmu- 
tation of metals. Mesne, Rhazes, and Avicenna, 
who were physicians, and posterior to Geber, 
speak also of many chemical preparations, and 
establish the opision that medical chemistry, as 
well as alchemy, was in those dark ages well un- 
derstood by the Arabians. It is the opinion of 
Boerhaave that a passage in Geber, which, though 
written allegorically, was understood literally, 

gave rise in after ages to the idea of an universal 
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medicine. Geber’s words are these: “ There is a 
medicine which cures all lepers or leprous per- 
sons ;” and Boerhaave thus explains them. 5 
attending to the Arabic style and diction of this 
author, which, according to the genius of that 
language, abounds in allegory, it will appear that 
by man he means gold, and by diseases or lepers, . 
the other metals, which they imagined came short 
of the purity and perfection of gold. (Prolegom. 
13.) We meet with no other writer of distinction 
till the twelfth century. 

Albertus Magnus, born in the year 1200, a Do+ 
minican, or, as some say, bishop of Ratisbon, was 
so well skilled in philosophy as to he reputed a 
magician. He composed twenty-two folio vo- 
lumes on different subjects, and in one of them 
he describes a number of alchemical processes. 
Roger Bacon, vulgarly called friar Bacon, wast 
born in the year 1214, near Ilchester, in Somer- 
setshire; he studied first at Oxford, and afterwards 
at Paris. After his return to Oxford he became 
celebrated as the author ef several inventions, 
any one of which might well entitle him to im- 
mortality. He was acquainted with the camera- 
obseura, the telescope,’ and gun-powder, and 
made many improvements in mechanics and che- 
mistry. So unenlightened was the age in which 
this great man lived, that, like the preceding 
writer, he was accused of magic, and imprisoned. 
He wrote many treatises, some of which are yet 
extant, and among them two small pieces relating 
to chemistry, in which he shows how imperfect 
metals may be ripened into perfect ones. He entire- 
ly adopts Geber’s notion, that mercury is the com+ 
mon basis of all metals; an idea most curiously 
analogous to the results which have lately been 
offered by Mr. Davy, in his history of the de- — 
composition of alkaline salts, and he supposed | 
that sulphur was the cement; believing, that if 
we could but imitate nature’s method of ripening 
lead, or any other metal, we might change it into 
gold. Boerhaave declares that he has traced in 
Bacon many operations and discoveries which 
Homberg afterwards published as his own.—Ray-= 
mond Lully was born in the island of Majorca, 
in 1235, and studied at Paris. He is generally 
considered as the first author who treats alchemy 
expressly with a view to universal medicine. Hé 
was a man of great talents, and has left several 
books on alchemy, which contain some facts re+ 
lative to the preparation of acids, of aquafortis, 
of phosphorus; and describe several properties 
of metals —Arnoldusde Villa Nova, or Villeneuve, - 
in France, is by some called the master, and by 
others the disciple, of Luily. He was born 
about 1245. He was a great physician and che- 
mist, and the alchemists respect him as one of 
their best writers. His writings were collected 
in a folio volume, under the title of Magistri de 
Villa Nova. He died in 1510. -Johannes- de 
Rupe Scissa was a Franciscan friar, and flourished _ 
about 1380. His works are voluminous and va- 
luable. Being accused.of magic, and thrown into — 
prison, he pined away, and died of grief —George 
Ripley, an Fngiishman, and monk of Britling, — 
then comes next in order. He wrote much on — 
the transmutation of metals; but in such an alle 
gorical style, that when he alludes to the sick 
ness and cure of metallic substances, as Geber 
had done, he was erroneously supposed to be re- 
ferring to an tiniversal medicine for curing the 
diseases of the human body. Basil Valentine, a — 
Benedictine of Erfurt, in. Germany, was skilled in. 
medicine aad natural history. de left an excel- 
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lent work on antimony, entitled Currus Trium- 
phalis Antimonii, which contributed more than any 
thing else to the introduction of that most useful 
mineral into the regular practice of most physi- 
_cians in Europe, although at the sametime it gave 
occasion, in the hands of interested empirics, to 
many pernicious nostrums. This book describes 
a considerable number of antimonial prepara- 
tions, some of which have been since offered to 
the world as new discoveries, John and Isaac 


Holland appeared about this time, and wro‘e on > 


the various topics of chemistry with all the co- 
pious eloquence of orators. They published a 
small treatise on the philosopher’s stone, which, 
they affirm, may be prepared from any body in 
nature. They furnish a great many experiments 
on human blood, of which later discoverers have 
availed themselves, Their principal work is on 
- enamelling, of which art, according to Boerhaave, 
they were the inventors, as well as of that of co- 
louring glass and precious stones by the applica- 
tion of thin metal plates. The famous Paracelsus 
was bora at Zurich, in the year 1493. In him 
were united great talents with the most extrava- 
gant boasting, amazing success with repeated 
failures, and perseverance with impetuosity. 
Being the son of a physician, he became ac- 
quainted early in life with the principles of medi- 
cine, and attained, by travelling, the knowledze 
of metallic bodies. His fiery and enterprising 
genius soon struck out a new road in the art of 
healing, by which he performed many surprising 
cures. Having learned from Carpas, a chirur- 
geon at Boulogne, some of the properties of mer- 
cury, he applied, with great advantage, mercu- 
rial preparations in cases of the venereal disease, 
which appeared about that time, and baffled the 
remedies of ordinary pharmacy. His great suc- 
cess elated him beyond measure, and impelled 
him to exclaim incessantly against the Galenical 
or ancient pharmacy. The great eminence which 
he attained, induced the curators of the university 
of Basil to appoint him professor of medicine and 
philosophy : and here his extravagancies followed 
him ; for in his very first lecture, in a fit of tem- 
porary madness, he publicly burnt the writings 
of the Greek and Arabian physicians, vaunting at 
- the same time, that by his own preparations he 
could bestow immortality. His contemporaries 
he treated with the most ‘illiberal insolence, tell- 
ing them that the very down of his bald pate had 
more knowledge than all their writers, the 
buckles of his shoes more-learning than Galen or 
Avicenna, and his beard more experience than all 
their academies, Having revived the doctrine of 
_ Lully and others concerning the universal medi- 
_ cine, he applied himself with the utmost eager- 
hess to this favourite pursuit, and obtained a 
multitude of followers anxious to accompany 
him in his career of glory; but, unfortunately, 
while he was displaying the virtues of his nos- 
trum, and pretending to be in possession of se- 
crets able to lengthen out life to the age of Me- 
thusaleh, he sunk into an untimely grave at the 
age of forty-seven. The rage, however, which he 
had excited, did not cease with his life, but conti- 
nued in full vigour many years after it mi ght have 
beensupposed his own example would have dispel- 
led the illusion for ever. That such a great and ir- 
regular genius should have raised many friends 
to admire, 
is not a matter of surprise; and accordingly we 
find that while some consider him as a second 
Esculapius, others have supposed that he had 


as well as many enemies to revile him, 
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more impudence than merit, and mote reputa- 
tion than success, Whatever may be his real cha~ 
racter,it is certain that he was the means of attract« 
ing more general attention to chemical subjects, 
while those who attacked, and those who defend- 
ed, his principles, rendered almost equal service 
to the cause of truth by the facts they discovered, 
or the errors they exposed.—Van Helmont, born 
at Brussels in 1557, followed in the steps of Para- 
celsus: he embraced his principles, and solemnly 
declared himself to be in possession of the univer- 
sal remedy. It does not appear, however, from 
the actions of his life, that he had any confidence 
injhis own pretensions : from what he relates of bis 
sickness and its treatment, it is certain that he 
failed to resort to his boasted remedy. His theory 
of medicine is curious. ‘No pouon,’ says he, 
“€can act On acarcase; if, therefore, it have any ef- 
fect; it is by means of life; which life he calls 
archeus, and ascribes to it both understanding 
and knowledge. “If, now, any heterogencous 
body happen to be present to the archzus, it 
rises into a fervour, endeavours to expel the hos- 
tile matter, and, in order to that, exerts all the 
force of the body. To cure any disease, there- 
fore, is to pacify and compose this archzus; and 
as its office is to watch. over the health and safety 
of the whole body, it is excited at the very sha- 
dow of the enemy, calls its forces to the charge, 
raises fevers, and destroys the whole body. The 
thing required, therefore, is such a remedy as 
may readily pacify and lay this unnatural fervour 
upon all occasions; and this is the universal re- 
medy.” From the time of Paracelsus and Van 
Helmont the writers on chemistry became so nu- 
merous, that Borilli, in 1653, enumerated no less 
than four thousand which had come to his own 
knowledge ; and before the delusions of alchemy 
were completely dispelled, more than double that 
number had probably appeared : of these we shall 
only notice a few who principally conduced to 
the improvement of chemistry. Soon after the 
death of Paracelsus, the arts of mining and flux- 
»ing metals, which had been practised from the 
earliest times, but had never been scientifically 
treated, received great illustration from the works 
of Georgius Agricola, a German physician, born 
in 144, The Greeks and Romans had left no 
treatise worth mentioning on the subject, and 
though a book or twa had appeared in the Ger- 
man language, and one in the Italian, relative to 
metallurgy before Agricola published his treatise 
De Re Metalica, yet he is justly esteemed the first 
author of reputation in that branch of chemistry. 
By collecting all that was known before, by vi- 
siting all the mines, and conversing freely with 
the miners in Germany, he obtained a thorough 
knowledge of the whole precess of metals; and 
from him many succeeding writers have freely 
borrowed. Lazarus Ercherus, or Erckern, assay~ 
master general of the empire of Germany, fol- 
lowed Agricola in the same pursuit. His works 
were first published at Prague in 1574, and an 
English translation of them, by sir John Pettus, 
came out at London in 1683, He is very cir- 
cumstantial in his descriptidns, both of substances 
and operations, and always speaks as if he were 
sitting before the furnace, or working in the 
mine, and relating exactly what passed. The 
works of these two writers are still highly esteemn- 
gd, and for a long time maintained the superiority 
which they deserved. Other writers, chiefly 
German, succeeded these, on metallurgic sub- 
jects; as, Schindler, Orschall, Henckell, Sclutter, 
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Cramer, Lehman, Gellert, &c.. Germany, in- 
deed, had fora long time been the great school of 
metallurgy for the rest of Europe; and it 1s no 
less certain that we owe the present flourishing 
condition of our mines, in great measure, to the 
wise policy of queen Elizabeth, who granted pri- 
vileges to Houghsetter, Schutz, and other Ger- 
mans, whom she invited into England to instruct 
her subjects in the art. Joh. Rudolph. Glauber, 
a chemist of Amsterdam, rendered an important 
service to his art, by examining the residue of 
operations which had hitherto been always 
thrown aside as useless; he discovered by this 
means the neutral salt, which bears his name, and 
the ammoniacal vitriolic salt, and explainedthe che- 
mical processes necessaryin preparingmineral acids. 
Under this period of our history we may also men- 
tion the following: Cassius, known for his precipi- 
tate of gold; sir Kenelm Digby, who believed in 
the sympathetic action of metals ; sir Ed. Kelly and 
Dr. Dee, who jointly pretended, by the help of 
their powder of projection, to turn mercury into 
gold; Libavius, who has communicated his name 
to a preparation of tin; Kunckel, who enriched 
chemistry with many fine experiments, and to 
whom the discovery of phosphorus has been at- 
tributed, though the credit of the discovery seems 
rather to belong to the celebrated Mr. Boyle, who 
communicated his method of preparing it to the 
Royal Society, in whose Transactions it was in- 
serted. Be this as it may, both Kunekel and 
Boyle deserve well of posterity; the one for his 
improvements in enamelling and glass making; 
and the other for the caution and accuracy with 
which he conducted his experiments, and for the 
discoveries and writings by which he contributed 
to the advancement of chemistry in England. 
Homberg, who was born at Batavia, in the island 
of Java, wrought for some time in the laboratory 
of Mr. Boyle, which was then considered one of 
the best schools of philosophy in Europe; after 
his settlement in “trance, he was chosen, in-1691, 
a member of the Academy of Sciences, and was 
put in possession of the laboratory which belong- 
ed to it; in 1702 he was admitted into the family 
of the duke of Orleans as his chemical preceptor, 
and furnished with the most magnificent labora- 
tory chemistry had ¢ver-known. Here he pur- 
sued his favourite subject with the utmost ardour, 
and here he probably discovered the method of 
preparing the pyrophorus which retains his name. 
He never published any separate work; but seve- 
ral of his essays were printed in the Memoirs of 
the Academy. His mede ef expression was sim- 
ple, precise, and methodical; and he was as far 
from the natural ostentation of the alchemists, as 
from their mysteriousness and obscurity. Boh- 
nius, professor at Leipsic, published an excellent 
treatise on acids and alkalies. Lemery had seve- 
ral valuable papers inserted in the Memoirs of 
the Paris Academy ; and in 1675 appeared his ac- 
curate course of practical chemistry. Borrichius, 
a Danish physician and chemist, discovered and 
made known the manner of inflaming oils with 
the nitrous acid. 

Of the authors’ aboye mentioned some were 
more deeply tinctured with the spirit of alchemy 
than others. In the writings of the latter part 
of this period, we may observe, upon the whole, a 
preponderance of rational enquiry over artifice 
and error; though even among some of the au- 
thors who are yet to be named we may discover 
certain vestiges of the delusion under which their 
predecessors more heavily laboured; so true is it 


that an obstinate and inveterate malady never 
disappears at once without leaving traces behind, » 
There is nothing, perhaps, in the history of the 
human intellect, more curious than the ge- 
neral and long-continued prevalence of alchemy 
in the minds of so many persons, ard some of 
them undoubtedly men of real talent; but our 
limits forbid us to indulge largely in those reflec- 
tions which press upon us on a retrospect of the 
period of which we have been treating. Taking 
the subject in all its connections and bearings, we 
cannot buf affirm that the alchemists have re~ 
tarded the progress of chemistry, though on many 
accounts they are entitled to esteem. In their 
writings the profoundest views of gerrius are fre- 
quently to be observed, but allied with the most 
extravagant ideas. The most sublime truths are 
degraded by applications of the most ridiculous 
nature; and the astonishing contrast of supersti- 
tion and philosophy, of light and darkness, com- 
pels the reader to admire them, even when he 
cannot withhold his censure. Chemistry is in- 
deed indebted to alchemy for some truths, and for 
several professors of the art; but the obligation is 
small in comparison to the mass of useful know- 
ledge that might have been accumulated during 
the course of several centuries; if, instead of en- 
deavouring to form the metals, the operations of 
chemists had been confined to examining their 
properties, simplifying the means of extracting | 
and refining them, combining them together, and 
multiplying their uses and modes of applications. 
and if, instead of wasting their time in vainly 
searching after the universal medicine, they had 
sought only to improve the art of healing by those 
aids which chemistry would readily have sup- 
plied. f 
The frequent disappointments which the alche- 
mists experienced at Jength raised a suspicion of 
the solidity of their system and the wisdom of 
their expectations; and many powerful antago- 
nists arose towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century, to whom rational chemistry has innu- 
merable obligations. The most distinguished and 
successful ofthese authors were Athanasius Kircher, 
a celebrated jesuit, who was born about the year 
16co, and wrote an excellent work entitled Mundus 
Subterraneus; and Hermanus Conringius, a learn- 
ed physician, who was a few years posterior to . 
Kircher. The scattered facts.which had for ages 
been accumulating began now to be collected, 
examined, and compared, by men of genius sutli« 
ciently extensive to comprehend them all, to dis- 
cover their principles, to observe their relations, 
to combine them into one body of rational doc- 
trine, and to lay the true foundation of chemistry 
considered as.a science. ; 
‘James Barner, physician to the king of Poland, 
was one of the first who engaged in this depart- 
ment, by arranging the chemica! facts then known, | 
and accompanying them with observations, in his 
Philosophy of Chemistry. Bohnius also, whom 
we have named before, wrote a book on scientific 
chemistry, which was very favourably received, 
and was long the only elementary book on the 
subject. But it is to Joachim Beccher, of Spires, 
who appeared about this time, that chemistry is 
particularly indebted. In his noble work entitled 
Physica Subterranea, he has collected all the 
chemical phenomena which were then known, and 
has described them with amazing accuracy.. He 
has even foretold many of the discoveries which 
have been successively made since he wrote; 
such as the existence of aeriform or gazeous sub- 
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stances, the possibility of reducing animal bones 
into a transparent glass, &c. He withdrew che- 
mistry from the too narrow limits of pharmacy; 
he shewed its connection with all the phenomena 
of nature; he exp!ained the phenomena of fer- 
mentation and the laws of putrefaction; and by 
the deductions which he made from the whole, he 
‘gave rise to that theory which was amplified by 
his successor Stah!, and from him was received as 
the true doctrine among all the philosophers of 
Europe for the greater part of a century. G. 
Ernest Stahl, born in 1660, and physician to the 
late king of Prussia, wrote a commentary upon the 
work of Beccher. Possessed almost from his 
birth with a strong passion for ch emistry, he ap- 
plied to it the whole force of his superior genius. 
He persevered in reducing to certain general prin- 
ciples all the facts with which the subject had 
been enriched. He classed his materials with 
adinirable order and method; he expressed him- 
self in a language less enigmatical than that of his 
predecessors; aud purged the sejence of that al- 
chemic infection to which even Beccher himself 
was too much attached. The name of this philo- 
sopher, therefore, marks the commencement of a 
new era in the annals of chemical science; and 
will always be remembered in connection with the 
ingenious theory which it designates, and which, 
from its leading principie, is otherwise known as 
the theory of PuLoGisToN. (See that word.) He 
was the first who had a clear notion of chemical 
union, and gives many instances of double elec- 
tive attractions: he died m 1704.’ After him fol- 
lowed Boerhaave, who, amidst his various engage- 
ments asa physician, found leisure to attend to 
chemistry, upon which he composed a very pro- 
found treatise, which has long been highly cele- 
brated. The sections which treat of the four ele- 
ments, as they were then considered, are master- 
pieces of their kind; and that on fire particularly 
was esteemed by Macquer so excellent and so 
complete that ‘‘ the human. understanding,” he 
Says, “can scarcely make any addition to it.” 
This illustrious man, the honour of his country, 
of his profession, and of his age, threw light upon 
every subject which he treated. To him we owe 
the first rational analysis of vegetables, the most 
simple and resolvable of organica] ‘bodies. His 
“* course of processes” by which he conducted his 
enquiries, not only developed many of the proper~ 
ties of vegetables, but also prepared the way for 
those more extensive and satisfactory investiga- 
tions which have since taken place. The history 
of chemistry, which forms the prolegomenon to 
his treatise, is exceedingly valuable and interest- 
ing; it-goes back to the.first dawn of the art, and 
traces its progress in a very able manner through 
successive nations and periods; and fully exposes 
the views, pretensions, and absurdities of the al- 
ehemists, with the duplicity, evasions, and tricks 
to which ‘the more violent and abandoned of that 


fraternity resorted; if the arrangement of the his-_ 


tory were somewhat amended, its republication 
would be very desirable, as it well deserves a con- 
tinuation to the present time. An English trans- 
lation of this excellent treatise was published in 
1727, by Dr. P. Shaw and Mr. Chambers. 

Macquer contributed very essentially to the 
advancement of the science, as well by his inge- 
nious enquiries and valuable discoveries, as ‘by 
the publication of his Elements of Chemistry, and 
his excellent Dictionary, an English translation of 
which, by Mr. Kejr, with copious notes, was pub- 
lished in 1777+ 
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Bergman, a Swedish chemist, made several im- 
provements in the ana'ysis of matter, and em- 
ployed that process of investigation more accu- 
rately and extensively than had before been done: 
he algo examined with success a number of volca- 
nic productions; and was the author of those ta- 
bles of elective attraction which still bear. his 
name, 

Scheele, also a Swede, whom Dr. Thomson calls 
the “ Newton of chemistry,” though he only 
lived to the age of forty-four, ran through a ca- 
reer of as brilliant and important discoveries as 
ever distinguished the most aged and successful 
cultivator of the science. For an account of | 
these discoveries, which are too numerous to be 
particularised here, we must refer to his name in 
this work, and to the various subjects which are 
there pointed out as having engaged his at- 
tention. 

Dr. Watson’s ingenious and clegant Chemical 
Essays, whith made their first appearance in 1781, 
tended very much to diffuse throughout England 
a general spirit of enquiry and information on 
chemical subjects, by the perspicuous and pleas- 
ing manner in which these subjects were treated, 
Several new experiments are also detailed, aud 
much valuable inteHigence is Chtnichinicatied in 
these well-written and popular Essays. 

Additions to the stock of chemical knowledge, 
and material improvements in the constraction of 
apparatus and in the management of processes, 
were also respectively made by Margraff, Walle- 
rius, Hoffman, Beaume, Pott, Newmann, Meyer, 
Born, Rouelle, Priestley, Kirwan, and many 
others whose labours will-be noticed im their pro- 
In the mean time, the different so- 
cieties and academies, which, commencing with 
the Royal Society of London, were instituted for 
scientific and philosephical purposes, collected, 
and received from their respective members, a 
vast number of detached facts, observations ain 
experiments, by which chemistry, in common 
with other branches of knowledge, was ultimately | 
much benefited. See ACADEMY and SOCIETY. . 

it is, however, somewhat surprising, that, with 
all these advantages, the progress of chemical 
science shoul have beén so slow since the time 
of Stahl, as appears from comparing the greatness 
of his chims with the few additions that have 
been made to bis doctrine, prior to the middle of 
the eighteenth century.. But the fact is, that 
Stahl was so completely occupied in establishing 
the existence of phlogiston, and in tracing it 
through its various combinations with other bo- 
dies, that he seems to have neglected or over- 
looked the influence of air in most of those pheno- 
mena which he ascribed to the energy of the in- 
flammable principle; and his. fol lowers, though 
Scheele and others proposed some modifications 
of his opinions, were too much attached to his 
system to question its validity. Boyle, Mayow, 
and Hales, had already shown the necessity of air 
to animal life, and noticed the operation of that 
fluid in many chemical phenomena; and Dr. 
Priestley, by repeating a great part of Hale’s expe- 
riments, and performing a number of new ones, 
discovered a variety of fluids, before unknown, 
which, though resembling common air in the ga- 
seous form they exhibit, yet differ from it in their 
essential properties; in particular he extracted 
from metallic calces a species of air much purer 
than the atmospheric. Mr. Bayen, a chemist de- 
servedly celebrated for the accuracy of bis re- 
searches, had also examined the calces of mer 
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cury, and found that they were reducible without 
phlogiston, and that during the process they emit 
an aeriform fluid in great abundance. Dr. Black 
traced the laws of latent heat, and discovered the 
carbonic acid. Franklin, Canton, and others, ad- 
vanced the science of electricity, and drew light- 
ning from the clouds; the properties of the at- 
mosphere were examined with accuracy; and 
water, which had hitherto been considered as an 
elementary substance, was decomposed by Mr. 
Cavendish and M. Lavoisier, in consequence of 
experiments suggested or employed by Mr. Wart- 
lire, Dr. Priestley, Mr. Watts, &c. 


While some of these results embarrassed the. 


votaries of the Stahlean theory, others of them 
served to construct and establish a theory of a 
very different nature. The doctrine of phlogiston 
was proved to be incompatible with a great num- 
ber of very important phenomena, and the princi- 
ple itself, which had never been shown to exist, 
put only assumed for the purpose of connecting 
and explaining the multiplied facts of the science, 
was ultimately and almost universally denied. 
The celebrated but unfortunate Lavoisier, en- 
dowed with the most happy genius for science, 
employed his own princely fortune and the liberal 
bounty of the French government in the prosecu- 
tion of a series of beautiful and admirable experi- 
ments, from the results of which, in conjunction 
with the immense crowd of facts that had been 
previously collected, be deduced a new system, 
more comprehensive than that of Stahl, and vastly 
ynore conformable to the general mass of chemical 
phenomena. This system, which is founded on 
the affinities and combinations of oxygen with the 
various substances in nature, was at first scrupu- 
Jously examined and violently opposed; but at 
length obtained a nearly universal reception, as 
the most rational and satisfactory that had yet 
been invented, though not entirely free either 
from difficulty orerror. In honour of the inven- 
tor, this system has been called the Lavoisierian 
theory; in consequence of its opposition to that 
of Stahl, it has been termed the antiphlogistic 
theory; and from the continual use of the gasses 
in its construction, it is sometimes denominated 
the pneumatic theory; under the two former 
terms may be found a variety of other particulars 
connected with its nature and its history. Should 
any future discoveries, as is not unlikely, give rise 
to any modifications of this theory, it will still 
remain a splendid monument of the genius of its 
author; a man, whose brilliant talents and un- 
timely fate reflect equal honour and disgrace on 
the country which gave him birth. 

Dr. Gren, the author of an excellent treatise on 
chemistry in the German language, has adopted 
another system, which he calls the eclectic, and 
which he bas formed by a union of the two just 
mentioned, resorting either to the phlogistic, or 
the antiphlogistic theory, as the nature of the fact 
he is explaining, or the circumstances of the case, 
may seem to justify his preference. He thinks, 
~ not only that it is posible to reconcile the system 
of Stahl with that of Lavoisier; but that, without 
a combination of the two, it is impossible to ex- 
plain ali the phenomena of chemistry. This opi- 
nion of Dr. Gren’s, though not peculiar to him, 
does not appear to, have met with a very exten- 
sive reception. 
"Phe number of able and successful cultivators 
of chemistry, in all its departments, has so much 
increased within the last thirty or forty years, 
jhat we can only mention the names of the most 


distinguished, and refer generally to the different 
articles in biography and. chemistry which re= 
count the lives of the dead, and the labours of the 
living, for more specific information. 

Germans—Wenzel, Klaproth, Crell, Goettling, 
Wieglib, Tromsdorf, Westrumb, Gmelin, Werner, 
Jacquin, Weigel, Richter, Achard, Lowitz, 
Schwess, &e. 

Dutch—Gaubius, Ingenhouss, Van Mons. 

French—Reaumur, Hamel, Hellot, Sage, d’Ar- 
cet, Berthollet, Bosc d’Antic, Monge, Fourcroy, 
Chaptal, Adet, Hassenfratz, Durracq, Sequin, 
Vauquelin, Th. Saussure, La Place, Proust, 
&e. 

Italians—Scopoli, Fontana, Landriani, Cavallo, 
Volta, Galvani, Spallanzani. 

Swedes—Brandt, Wallerius, Cronstedt, Rin- 
man, Scheffer, Gahn, Wilcke. 

‘British—-Watts, Wedgwood, Crawford, Kirwan, 
Pearson, Higgins, Hope, Chrichton, Bancroft, 
Blagden, Irvine, Nicholson, Hatchet, Henry, 
Howard, Hall, Hutton, Mushett, Chenevix, Wol- 
laston, count Rumford, Herschell, Beddoes, Davy, 
Accum, Allen, Pepys, &c. In addition to those 
named in the course of the history. ° 

American—Mitcheil, Woodhouse, &c. &e. 

In consequence of the multiplied discoveries of 
chemistry, which have revealed to us so many 
new substances, properties, and facts, the language 
of the science had become embarrassed and obscure, 
each discoverer holding himself at liberty to in- 
troduce what terms he pleased, without regard to 
prapricty, analogy, or order. It became, therefore, 
a desirable cbject to reform the nomenclature, 
and to fix it upon principles which should be ap- 
plicable to all the wants and diversities of the 
science; combining at once the essential qualities: 
of perspicuity, uniformity, and method. This impor- 
tant undertaking was accomplished, in 1788, by the 
French chemists, De Morveau, Lavoisier, Berthollet, 
and Fourcroy; and as this reformed nomenclature 
has now, with a few occasional deviations, become 
the language in which all chemists express them- 
selves, we shall for the most part adopt the terms 
it prescribes, referring for an account of the prin- 
ciples on which it is founded, and the improve- 
ments that have been made in it, to the article 
NOMENCLATURE. . 

Chemical characters.—The substances employed 
in chemistry are numerous, and abbreviations or ar- 
bitrary signs have on this account been in use, by 
which to distinguish them from a very early period, 
Among the more ancient writers, especially the 
alchemists, these characters were adopted not 
merely for the sake of brevity, but chiefly perhaps ~ 
for the purpose of secrecy, and of exalting the 
mysterious dignity of their science by veiling their 
meaning under rude and barbarous hieroglyphics. 
The moderns, however, in their revision of these cha- 
racters have had in view the establishment of a 
universal chemical language, intelligible to the 
writers of all natiotis, and of every future age. In 
the principal characters of the ancients the geven 
metals first known were distinguished by the same — 
marks as thuse applied to the seven planets by 
astronomers in general, Of the remaining characters 
of the anciénts several were mere arbitrary signs, 
and others rude types or hieroglyphics, destitute 
alike of uniformity and meaning, Bergman im-_ 
proved this method of writing, by adopting simple 
characters; and by rendering them capable of 
combination and arrangement, he contrived to ex- 
press compound substances with greater facility. 
After the reformation of the nomenclature, Messrs, 
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Hassenfratz and Adet, two French chemists, in- 
vented a new and more complete system of cha- 
racters, which they intended should speak a lan- 
guage to be understood by the learned of ail na- 
tions. 
shall nearly follow what Mr. Chenevix has said in 
his judicious. remarks upon chemical nomencla- 
ture. 

There are six Psinipte radical signs, which may 
be considered as so many genera. 

The first genus is the zig-zag line, and is used 
to denote light. See Chemical signs, Pi. 45. No. 1. 

The second genus is the straight line. It com- 
prehends three species, characterized by itsdirection. 
_ Sp. 1. A perpendicular line denotes caloric, 3. 

Sp. 2. A horizontal line denotes oxygen, 2, 

Sp. 3. An oblique line from right to left, ni- 
trogen, 4. 

The third genus is a crescent, which is the ge- 
neric sign of simple conbustibles. 

Sp. r. With the horns inclined to the right, 
earbon, 5. 

Sp. 2. The reverse of the former, hydrogen, 6. 

Sp. 3. With the points upwards, sulphur, 7. 

Sp. 4. The reverse of the latter, phosphorus, 8. 

The fourth genus isatriangle, It comprehends 
the simple salifiable bases. 

Sp. 1. With the point upwards, and the base 
horizontal, 9. the alkalies. 


Sp. 2. With the point downwards, 10. the earths. | 


Each of the-species of this genus comprehends 
several individuals, which are distinguished by in- 
serting within. the triangle the first letter of its 
name in the Latin language, or, if two species be- 
gin with the same letter, the first letter of the se- 
cond syllable is added; thus, for potass P. soda S. 
baryta B. strontia St. Jime C. magnesia M. glucina 
Ge. gadolina Gd. or Y, for yttria, alumina Al, zir'- 
conia Z. silica Sl. 

The fifth genus is a circle, rr, It comprehends 
the metals; and the species are distingnished in the 
same manner as the former, by inserting within it 
the primary letters of the first and second sy!lables; 
thus, for gold Ar. platinum Pt. silver Ag. mercury 
H. copper Cp. iron Fr, lead Pb. tin Sn. zine Z. anti- 
mony Sb. or At. bismuth B. cobalt Cb. nickel Nk. 
manganese Mg uranium U, titanium Tt. tellurium 
Ti. chromium Cm. arsenic As. molybdenum M1. 
tungsten T's. columbium Cl. . 

The sixth genus ig a square: it comprehends 
all the unknown bases of the acids, and the bases of 
the compound oxids and the acids. 

Sp. 1. A-square with perpendicular sides, 12. 
It contains the unknown and compound aciditi- 
able bases, - 

Sp. 2. A square with inclined sides, 13. -It 
contains the compound oxides. The individuals 
of both species are distinguished as before. 

. All compound boilies are expressed by combina- 
tions of these simple characters. But as simple 


bodies are capable of uniting in various propor- | 


tions, it becorhes necessary that these proportions 
should be expressed; and relative position has ap- 
peared the most natural method of doing so. In 
general, when the proportion of any body in a com- 
pound is small, its sign is placed above, when large, 
below, as in 35. 36, 42. &e. 

Caloric exists in all bodies: but, according to 
its relative quantity, they exist as solids, fluids, or 
‘gasses, To express the first state, it has not been 


In our explanation of this last system, we. 


hought necessary to introduce the sign of calorie ; 
to express the second, it is placed above ; and to 


express the third, below, as in the examples in the 


plate (22—32). 


Oxygen also combines with many bédies, and in 
several proportions. The pr oducts resulting from 
these combinatious are either oxids or. acids, 
The oxids may be characterized oo sineine the 
sign of oxygen to the left side of the sign of the base, 
and the acids by affixing it to the right; and the 
greater or Jess degree of ¢ each may be marked by 
placing it above or below as in the exarople in the 
plate. In this we have deviated from the common 
tables of chemical signs, and we trust with pro- 
priety; for M. Chenevix has remarked of the system, 
that ‘* One of its chief defects is the impossibility 
of marking, by any principles it points out, the 
difference of the metallic oxides, A cirele, with 
the mark of oxygen at the top, is the only methed 
of marking a metallic oxide; for if we put the mark 
of oxygen lower, it will then have the force of an 
acid,and we must not confound the situation of the 
signs to mark differences of states, or the whole sys- 
tem willbecome confused,’ " Butthealteration propus- 
edenabies us to mark no less than six states of oxy- 
genizement. When the sign of oxygen is placed 
on the left, it implies that the compound is an 
oxide; if it be placed at top, it expresses the smalt- 
est degree of oxidizement ; at bottom, the highest, 
and we have room for an intermediate one. The 
degrees of acidification are expressedin the same 
manner, except that the character of oxygen is 
placed to the right of the base. See 14—21. Pro- 
posal to the same effect has been made by Dr. 
Vandien in the Journ. de Physique, Vol. 56. and 
this coincidence is a proof that it is not arbitrary, 
but arises naturally-from an attentive considera- 
tion of the subject, 

The otber primary combinations are expressed — 
in the same way. When they unite only in one 
proportion, or when the proportions’ are indif 
ferent, the signs are placed indifferently, though it 
would tb better to place them in one determinate 
way; but when either of themris in excess, its sign 
is always placed below. Thus heavy hydro-ear- 
bonous oxide is expressed by placing the sign of 
hydrogen above that of carbon, 36, light hydre-car- 
bonous oxide by reversing their position, 35. Glass 
is expressed by placing the signs of soda and sili- 
ca side by side, 41; the liquor silicum, by placing — 
the sign of the alkali under that of the earth, and 
adding the sign of fluidity above, 42. 

he secondary compounds are expressed in a 
similar manner, The basis has been generally 
placed before the acid, to admit of the sign of the 
degree of acidification being added to the vice and 
the same position fortuaately admits of the sign ef 
the degree of oxidizement being added te the oxide, 
when a metailic oxide forins the basis of the salt. 
The excess of acid or base is marked as before, by 
placing the acid ar base below. With regard to 
the metallic salts, Mr. Chenevix has given same 
reasons for not introdacing the sign of oxygen; 
but he bimself has given ty most pewerfal reason 
for introducing it, by proving, that the real differ- 
ence between calomel and corrasive sublimate isin 
the state of oxidizement of the metal. The man- 
ner of marking the oxides proposed above enables 
us to express this difference distinctly, when the dés 
gree of Raiaenane | is pacertainad, 
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ExPLANATION of the TABLE of CHEMICAL SIGNs. 
Generic Signs. 


No. 


1. Light. 5. Carbon., 


9. Alkalies.j1z. Metals.{t2. Aciditiable 


pa We Se AL aA RR, A TERETE EN Ye — bases, un- 
2. Oxygen.. 6. Hydrogen. fro. Earths. known or 
Reese s SPR OE ths compound, 
3. Caloric, 7. Sulphur. —_—-—- 
Pe GRR ie PEEL sil Aa te: 13. Compound 
4. Nitrogen. 8. Phosphorus. oxides. 
Combinations of Oxygen. 
No, Oxides. Acids, 
nm he ih 
I 2 2 I. 2 3 
14.|Nitrogen, |Atmospheric | Nitrous | Nitric |Nitrous. Nitric. 
ET oxide, | oxide, 
1s.|Carbon. Incombustible| Char- |Carbonic Carbonic. 
coal, coal, oxide. yes 
116.;/Hydrogen. | Water. 
417. Sulphur. Oxide of|Sulphur- Sulphuric, 
, sulphur. | ous. 
18.|Mercury. {Black oxide. |Yellow. {Red. 
19. Tron. Green oxide. Red. . 
20.| Arsenic. White. |Atsenic. 
21.|Muriatic ra- Muri- { Oxyge- |Hyper-ox- 
dical. atic. nized | ygenized ° 
muriatic, | muriatic. 


E€ombinations of caloric.—22. Oxygen. 23. Nitro- 
gen. 24. Sulphur. 25. Potass. 26. Acetic acid. 27. 
Ice. 28. Ammonia. 29. Sulphuric acid. 30. Mer- 
eury. 31. White oxide of arsenic. 32. Acctat of 
ammonia. The three columns represent the mode 


of characterizing the three states of aggregation of - 


each of these substances, 

Primary compounds.—33. Ammonia. 34. Carbu- 
ret of iron. 35. Light hydro-carbonous oxid. 36. 
Heavy’ hydro-carbonous oxid. 37. Sulphuretted 
phosphorus, 38. Phosphuretted sulphur. 39. 
Amalgam of gold. 40. Alloy of silver and copper. 
41. Glass. 42. Liquor silicum. 

Secondary compounds. — 43. Sulphat of potass. 
44.Sulphat of potass. 45. Super-sulphat of pot- 
ass. 46, Sulphat of alumina. 47. Super-sulphat 
of alumina and potass, alum. 48. Nitrat of pot- 
ass. 49. Muriat of ammonia. 50. Hyper-oxyye- 
nized muriat of potass. ‘§1.Tartrat of soda and 
potass. 52.Sub-borat of soda.’ 53. Sub-muriat of 
mercury less oxidized, calomel. 54. Muriat of 
mercury more Oxidized, corrosive sublimat. 55, 
Green sulphate of iron. 56, Brown sulphat of iron. 
57. Tartrat of antimony and potass. 58. Sub-ace- 
tate of copper. 59. Acetat of copper. 60, 
Soap of soda. 61, Svap of ammonia. 62. Hydro- 
guretted sulphuret of potass. 63. Litharge plaster. 
64. Ammoniuret of gold. 65. Fulaninating gold. 

Whether this chemical short-hand wili ever be 
brought into extensive use, and whether, if it be, 
much material advantage would result from its adop- 
tion, are questions which we shal] not take upon 
us to decide. We did not, however, think it right 


to omit this opportunity of presenting to our 
readers a slight sketeh of its principles and design, 

To those who are desirous of making further ré- 
searches into the history of chemistry than our 
limited outline will enable them to do, we would 
reconimend a perusal of Fresnoy’s History of the 
Hermetic Philosophy ; Olaus Borrichius de Ortu et 
Progressu Chemie; the Introduction to Senac’s 
Chemistry; the first chapter of Boerhaave’s Che- 
mistry ; the Discourse prefixedto Macquer’sChemi- 
cal Dictionary; Bergman’s Essay . on the His- 
tory of Chemistry; the first of Dr. Watson’s Es- 
says; &c, &c. ; together with the various articles 
in this work which felate to the subject. 

Utility of chemistry.—The. uses of chemistry are 
innumerable. Embracing within its wide circum- 
ference every material substance, visible or invisi- 
ble, which is within the reach, or subject. to the 
experiment, of man, it renders the most important 
services to natural history, medicine, and the arts. 
It acquaints us with the intimate nature of bo- | 
dies, their mutual relations and effects; itexplains _ 
to us a great multitude of natural phenomena; it 
teaches us how to discriminate between the differ- 
ent qualities of substances, and how to adapt them 
to our wants; it increases our acquaintance With 
the beautiful system of laws that regulate the crea- 
tion; it enlarges our minds by the views which it 
thus opens to us, mitigates the evils of life by 
guarding us against many of. its dangers, and mul- 
tiplies its comforts by furnishing us with numberless 
conveniences which we could not otherwise possess. 

Apparatus of chemistry.—For the perfgrmance of 
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chemical experiments, and the managment of the 
_ different processes, as well as for the reception and 
application of the various agents and products, a 
number of vessels and untensils are necessary; the 


principal of these are the following. 


Alembics Lutes 

 Aludels Manometer 
Areometer Mattrass 

- Balanees Mercurial trough 

* Balloon Morter and pestle 
Barometer Muffles 
Baths Pelican 
Blow-pipes Phials 
Bolt-head Pneumatic trough 
Calorimeter Pyrometer 
Calcining pots Receivers 
Capsules Registers 
Crucibles Retort 
Cupels Refrigeratory 
Digestor Reverberatory 

_ Eolipile Sand bath 
Eudiometer Spatula 
Filter Stills 
Flasks Syphon 
Funnels Testpapers 
Furnaces Thermometer 
Gas-holder Tubes 
Gasometer Vats 
Gravimeter Water-bath 
-Hygrometer Worm tub 
Jars Woulfe’s apparatus 
Laboratory, portable Nooth’s do. 
Lamps Watts’s do. 
Lenses 


Descriptions of these may be found under their 
respective names. 

In the conducting of experiments, nothing is of 
greater importance than a continual attention to 
neatness and order, Every jar or phial should 
have a label on it, denoting the substance it con- 

_ tains, unless when its nature is evident from in- 
Spection, and the date and object of the experi- 
ent. ‘J would caution the student,’ says Mr. 
ienry, ‘‘ not to engage in many different experi- 
ents at once; the consequences of which are that 

the attention is distracted, and that many inter- 
esting changes pass unnoticed. — 1t will contribute 
to form a habit of accurate observation, if the ap- 
pearances that occur in experiments be regularly 
and distinctly noted down; and’such an exercise 
will tend, also, to facilitate the acquirement of the 
art of describing chemical phangmena;to do which, 
with selection and precision, is far from being an 
universal talent. In advising am attention to neat- 
hess, however,” continues Mr. H. ‘Iam far from 

* commending a frivolous regard to shew, or even 
_.too scrupulous a nicety about the appearance of 
apparatus. With the aid merely of Florence flasks, 
_of common phials, and of wine glasses, some of the 
most interesting and useful experiments may be 
made; and in converting these vessels to the pur- 
pose of apparatus, a considerable saving of expence 
will accrue to the experimentalist.” It is evident, 
however, that such a course of experiments thus 
conducted must be ofa very limited nature; and 
in particular it may be observed that those beauti- 
ful and interesting experiments which relate to 
the gasses require an appropriate set of apparatus 
to perform them circumstantiaily, and exhibit to 
advantage the properties of those curious fluids, the 
Miscovery of which forms e@ new era in the history 

of chemical science, 

Chemical substances—The phenomena of chemis- 
‘try depen upon those mutual attractions or af- 

| finities of different material substances, which are 


Ms 


_ wget” 


continually taking place, and which vary in their 
action and intensity according to the nature of the 
substances themselves, and the almost intinite 
variety of circumstances in which they may be 
placed.. To acquire a knowledge of these mutual 
actions of bodies upon each other, and of the results 
that are produced by them, is the great object of 
chemical investigation. In our enumeration of 
the various substances which have occupied the at- 
tention of chemists, such properties of the princi- 
pal of them will be noticed, as may serve to exhi- 
bit a general and at the same time a connected 
view of the leading facts and doctrines of the 
science; while, for a more extended and specific 
information, we must refer to the respective articles 
as they occur in the order of the alphabet. 

I, Caloric.—Caloric, or matter of heat, the active 
principle which causes the sensation of heat, and 
gives rise to its iamumerable pheomena, is diffused, 
as far as we can judge, throughout all nature; it 
separatesthe particies of bodies by insinuating itself 
between them, and diminishes their attraction; it 
dilates bedies, fuses solids, and rarefies liquids to 
such a degree as to render them invisible, and con-- 
vert them into elastic, compressibie, aeriform fluids, 
It increases the attraction of the particles which it 
separates for the particles of adjacent bodies; and 
is hence successtully employed to produce com- 
binations, and facilitate reciprocal unions. Caloric 
has different attractions or different degrees of af- - 
finity for different bodies; aad different bodies 
vary also in their capacity for receiving caloric. 
When bodies unite,either they lose caloric, which in- 
dicates thatthe new compound contains less than its 
component parts, and the heat is perceptible to our 
organs or our instruments by an increase of tem- 
perature; or the bodies which combine absorb ca- 
loric, and the new compound contains more heat 
than its parts did separately, and in this case the 
mixture becomes colder. Sumetimes caloric ad- 
heres so forcibly to bodies, that it prevents their 
combining with others; its attraction for some sub- 
stances is so great thatit is very frequentlyemploy-— 
ed with advantage for separating these substances 
from the compounds in which they enter, and for 
analysing compound bodies, asin distillation, 
and all decompositions by fire. Those bodies which 
absorb caloric more speedily than others are re- 
garded as conductors of caloric; those which are 
most coloured are generally the best conductors, 
On the application of this principle depend a great 
variety of effects which are constantly occurring 
iu Chemical experiments and operations, in arts 
and manufactures, and in common life: they 
are too obvieus and too great in number to need 
cr allow of enumeration here. 

I. Light.—Light, whether it be considered as a 
modification of caloric, or aseparate principle, has 
so many distinct properties -as to justify us in 
treating it by itself. It acts in four different ways 
with respect to the bodies with which it comes in 
contact. Itis either, 1. totally reflected from their 
surfaces, and produces whiteness; or, 2, it is only 
partially reflected, whence arise different colours; 
or, 3. itis more or less completely absorbed, and 
occasions blackness; or, 4. it passes through bodies, 
and -constitutes transparency. In its passage 
through transparent bodies, it experiences a re- 
fraction, or deviation from its direct course, which 
is in a direct ratio to the density of the body, if 
incombustible, and so much the greater ald® as the ¥ 
are combustible. Light, in refracting, is separat- 
ed into an immense number of variously-coloured 
rays, among which seven are principally distin- 
guished, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, 


‘ 
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and violet, Light also acts chemically on sub- 
stances; some acids are decomposed, many salts 
ehange their nature; the oxides of metals in ge- 
neral re-approach the metallic state; and vegeta- 
bles become coloured, sapid, and inflammable ; for 
while deprived of light, they remain pale and in- 
sipid, and are what the French writers call etiolated. 

Many of the effects of this element are also ex- 

posed to common observation. 

Ili. Atmospheric air—The diffusion of this sub- 
stance tniversally around us, the necessity of it to 
our existence, and its influence on the phenomena 
of nature, concur in rendering it an object of very 
considerable importance. The air acts inva collec- 
tive mass, by its weight, its moisture or dryness, 
its temperature, its elasticity, and by the disselving 
power which it exerts on all nataral bodies. Ex- 
pcriments made in contact with the air, differ widely 
mm their results from those which are performed in 
vacuo; and it is generally necessary to ascertain 
the state of the barometer, thermometer, and hy- 
grometer, in chemical experiments. Atmospheric 
air is sensibly the same with regard to its intimate 
qualities, in whatever part of the world we ex- 
amine; its different degrees of salubrity arising 

‘from the extraneous particles which happen to be 
mixed with it in different situations, The two chief 
properties of this air are the support it administers 
to respiration and to combustion. Animals can- 
not breathe long, nor cana combustible body con- 
tinue to burn without a fresh supply of this air, or 
@ certain matter extracted from it. Experiments 
shew that a body burning in the air effects a real 

~ analysis of this fluid, absorbing a part of it, which 
is called vital air or oxygen gass, and which, while 
it maintains combustion, changes the nature of the 
burning body, and generally increases its weight. 
That portion of the atmospheric air which is not 
absorbed, is also a gaseous fluid, and is denominat- 
ed azotic gas, or nitrogen; it is lighter than at- 
mospheric air, extinguishes flame, and speedily kills 
animals; it isalso one of the constituents of several 

compounds, as will be seen under its name. A 
small proportion of carbonie acid gass also enters 
into the composition of atmospherie air. 

A combustiblebody which has burnt in atmospherie 
air, absorbing all the oxygen gass to whichitis capa- 
ble of uniting, can burn no Jonger in afresh quan- 
tity of air; it has become incombustible and fre- 
quently saline. The oxygen becomes fixed in the 


Ammonical gass, formerly termed ...... ¢00+¢+.. Alkaline air. 
ZOE PAee UE INELTOSET 2s a 5.c nant os nn ted tos ; 


Carbonic acid gass os esse seee cece sesecetece eee Fixed air, solid air of Hales, cretaceous acid gass, | 
Carbonated bydrogen gass .......0.e0ee+e0++e0.. Heavy inflammable air. 
oe eer were cece ee cecesece ces. Oparry acid air, 
Hydrogen or Hydrogenous gass_ ......+. ».++-+.Inflammable air; phlogiston of Mr. Kirwan. - 
Hydrogenous gass of marshes .4.4+..0.¢+e0+++++ Mephitized inflammable air. ) 
Muriatic acid gass,.. ss ceisee os cviee te oeeeiee se oe Marine,air, acid air.’ : 
IN itrOuS ais ja' 5:4: din ied. 0 biwin, Fh eis a woes Se-sueie muéid « oN TURONS AME. 1 
Nitrous Oxyd ..6..05. cecece cece vescecesse ve es Depblogisticated nitrous air, . 
Olefiant gass: .. 6... cceeeeceecveseceeeeeceess Oil-making gass ag 
OXYZEN FASS oe eas cece cece ceceveeeceeeeecess Vital air, pure air, dephlogisticated air. 
_Oxymuratic acid gass ........eeeeeeee eee ee. Dephlogisticated marine air 


Fiuorie acid gass 


Prussic acid ass... ee ee cece ee seee cece dee oe Prussian air. ; > | 
Sulphuric acid, Gass... 6)./a . oss siecle sae’ eave ou wos, MItTONUCAGIAVAIT. t | 


Sulphurated hydrogen gass .......+e2++++++e0++ Hepatic air. ie 
phosphorized hydrogen gass ....+.4.+.++++e0+++ Phosphoric air. % 


V.. Combustible: Substances —Under this denomi- 
nation are included all substances capable of com- 
bining more or less rapidly with oxygen, and dis- 
engaging from it caloric and light: these are di- 
vided into two classes, simple and compound,» 


burning body; and the caloric, which held the oxy 
gen in the state of gass, being set at liberty, o¢- 
casions the heat which always attends combus- 
tion. It is probable that the greater part of the 
light which constitutes flame is also separated from 
the oxygen that is absorbed; for rst. combustible 
bodies afford much more flame when they burn in- 
vital air alone than in atmospheric air; 2. there 
are combustible bodies which do not burn with — 
flame except in vital air; 3. some burnt bodies lose” 
their oxygen on the contact of light alone. To se- 
parate the oxygen froma burnt body is to per-— 
form an operation the reverse of combustion; 
this is called deoxydation or disoxydation, and_ 
takes place in the reduction of metals, and other 
similar processes. From the whoie it appears that | 
vital air is a basis solidifiable, ponderous, ard acidi- | 
fying, dissolved in caloric,to which it is indebted for | 
its form of oxygen gass; and in this view, combus- | 
tion consists of a more or less complete precipita-_ 
tion of oxygen from its dissolvent, and its fixation : 
in the burning body. Oxygen has also a peculiar - 
affinity for each distinct substance to which it may. 
become united; by meansof which degrees of affinity | 
we are frequently enabled to transfer oxygen from | 
| 


a burnt body to a eombustible one; thus iron, zie, 
antimony, &c. burnt with flame, when heated with 
oxyd of mercury, from which they attraet the oxy- 
gen, and contain it in a more solid form. 

Among the elements of air, beside the three | 
gasses we have mentioned, we must also consider | 
water, which exists in it in astate of solution, or 
of a perfect invisible vapour: no portion of atmo- 
spheric air has yet been found which is entirely 
destitute of this fluid; and to its presence we must 
ascribe a share im the production of almost every 
phenomenon of nature or of art. We must also 
add te the constituents of atmospheric air, caloric, | 
light, the electric and magnetic fluids, which aré in- | 
timately blended with it, and are traversing it con-_ 
tinually in all directions; these must undoubtedly — 
possess someinfluence over severa} of its properties $ 
but to what extent, or m what manoer, this influ- 
ence is exerted, our present knowledge will not en 
able_us to determine. . 

1V. Gasses, or aeriform fiuds—Of these curious | 
and important substances we shall only mention 
here their names, with their synouyms; descriptive | 
accounts of them and their properties oceur under 
their respective articles. — 


q 


} 
: 


Phlogisticated air, mephitis, impure air, nitro- | 
genous air. o4 


[aerial acid, | 


1. Simple combustibles, are those which have 
not been hitherto decomposed by analysis, or forme | 
ed by the union of. other substances. Such are 
azot, hydrogen, carbon or diamond, phosphorus, | 
sulphur, and metals. aa 


- 
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, Azot, the basis of .azotic gass, unknown, how- 
ever, in any other state than that of gass: it ex- 
tinguishes combustion, kills animals; and forms 
one of the constituents of ammonia, of nitric acid, 
and of animal substances. It is one of the most 
feebly combustible bodies, . 

__ Hydrogen, one of the principles of water, is also 
unknown in a separate state; in that of gass, it is 
sixteen times lighter than common air. 
luble in most bodies; but dissolves sulphur, phos- 
phorus, carbon, oils, &c. forming different gasses; 
and decomposes several acids and metallic oxyds. 

Carbon, the purely combustible matter of char- 
coal, forming with oxygen carbonic acid, having a 
greater attraction for oxygen than any known sub- 
stance, and depriving all other burnt bodies of this 
principle. It exists in abundance in animals and 
vegetables, constituting almost wholly the solid 
basis of the latter; is soluble in alkalies and hydro- 
gen gass; unites with metals, particularly iron, 
with which it forms plumbago, &c, 

_ Diamond, is now considered by chemists as pure 
¢arbon in a state of crystallization ; but never yet 
imitable by human art. 

Phosphorus, a white, transparent, crystallized, 
and extremly fusible substance. It burns, as it 
were spontaneously, at every known degree of tem- 
perature; ata few degrees above the freezing point, 
it emits a white ame, with a pungent odour, though 


_ metals, and is soluble in hydrogen gass. 


It is inso-. 


but little heat, and forms phosphorous acid; at 
167° and upwards it burns rapidly, with a vivid 
and very brilliant flame, without any perceptible 
odour, and forms phosphoric acid. It is never found 
pure in a native state: it unites with sulphur and 
It isnow 
found to exist in minerals and vegetables as well as 
in animal substances. 

Sulphur, a yellowish substance, odorous, and 
electrical. It is found in the earth, in some waters, 
in animal and vegetable juices, [t burns either in a 
gentle heat without inflaming, forming a red or 
brown oxyd; or slowly witha blue flame, and the 
formation of sulphureous acid; or rapidly witha 
white flame, producing sulphuric acid. Sulphur 
dissolves hydrogen, and forms with it an intolera- 
bly fetid and unwholesome gass: it combines with 
earths and alkalies, charcoal aud phosphorus ; with 
the latter it forms a transparent liquid, resembling 
an oil. 

Metals are well known for their great ponderosi- 
ty and lustre, and the ductility of several of them: 
they are fusible, crystallisable, and combustible ; 
decompose water and several acids; unite with 
sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and each other at 
diferent temperatures; andin their state of oxyds 
perform a double function, that of acids with earths 
and alkalies, and that of salifiable bases with acids, 


TABLE of the METALS, arranged in the order of their Specific Gravity. 


Colour. 


Platina, White, 23°00O 
Gold, Yellow, 19°3C0 
Tungsten, {|Brown, 87°600 
Mercury, |White, 13°568 
Palladium, |White, = {z1°5 
Lead, Blue-white,|11°352 | 52 {540 
Rhodium, jGrey, 1133 
Silver, White, 10510} 7 | 28 W 
“a Bismuth, Whitish, 9°822 @ 1460.0 oF 
Nickel, White, goco | 82 |150 W 
(Copper, Reddish, 8°870 | 74127 W 
Nickeline, {Grey, 855 
‘ Arsenic, White . 8°310 SL400 wi F. 
Cobalt, White — | 8150} 6 |130 W 
Tron, |Blue-grey | 7°718 | 9 [153 W 
Molybdena, |Grey 7°5CO 
Tin, White 7299 |. 6 {442 F 
Zine, White 7190 | 64 |700 =F 
Manganese, | White 7000}. 9 |160 W 
Antimony, |Grey 6360 | of [809 F 
Tantalite, 65c0 | - t 
Uranium, |Grey 6440 | 6 
Tellurium, | White 67115 
‘ Titanium, -|Red 42 


Columbium, 
Iridium, 
Osmium, 


"Nhite 


Spec. gr.| Hard-|Fusing Mallea- 


ness. | point. 


To these may be added the two very singular metals discovered by Mr. Davy, in potash 


4 and soda: . 
Potasium, [White 7 oe 60 + fF 
: }sodium White | "9740 (20 + } 


The specific gravity of the two last substances 
being not only smaller than that of the lightest 


winerals 


water, some doubts arise’ as to the propriety of 
admitting them in the class of metallic bodies; 


and earths, but lower also than that of but their other properties are so similar to those 
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ef metals that Mr. Davy considers himself justified, 
notwithstanding their lightness, in classing them 
among these bodies, some of which he observes 
differ from each other in as great a proportion in 
this respect, as potasium and sodium differ from 
the Jightest of the metals previously discovered. 

All the metals were formerly supposed to be 
compound bodies, on account, perhaps, of the pul- 
verulent nature oftheir calces or oxydes. Mayow 
was the first who appears to have suspected that 
they were simple substances; and subsequent 
examinations have placed the question beyond all 
rational doubt. 

Metals are found chiefly in the bowels of the 
earth; though they sometimes occur on, or near, 
the surface. They are met with in different com- 
binations with other matters, as sulphur, oxygen, 
and acids; sometimes they are united with each 
other, and in some few instances they are discover- 
ed in a pure metallic state. In their different 
states of combinations they are said to be minera- 
lised, and are called ores: these ores occur prin- 
cipally in mountainous districts, and in the cavi- 
ties of rocks. ‘The metal is generally incrusted 
and intermingled with some earthy substance, 
termed its matrix. The art of describing ores, 
and of discriminating between them, will be treat- 
ed under the term MineratoGy; that of assaying 
or analysing them, under Docimas1a; and that of 
extracting the metals in the large way, for the 
purposes of commerce and of life, under Merat- 
LurGy. The utility of metals is inexpressible; they 
are the great instruments of human industry; ser- 
viceable in the highest degree and in all situations 
to mankind at large; and exceedingly interesting 
to the chemist and the natural philosopher on ac- 
count of the curious properties they exhibit, the 
numerous combinations into which they enter, 
and the part which they perform in the great 
econcmy of nature. 

V. Compound combustibles, are such as result 
from a combination of two cr more of the preced- 
ing ones: thus the solutions of sulphur, carbon, 
phosphorus, and arsenic in hydrogen gass, are in- 
flammable gasses; and the combinations of sulphur 
with phosphorus, of carbon with iron, of different 
metals with sulphur, phosphorus, and each other, 
are compound combustiblebodies. Of this kind are 
almost all the combustibles we meet with in nature. 

When the properties of compound combustible 
bodies are compared with those of simple combus- 
tibles, it appears that the former sometimes absorb 
oxygen with more avidity than if they were alone, 
as many metallic sulphurets, and alloys; at other 
times, on the contrary, we find them less ready 
to burn, on account of the strong attraction they 
possess for each other, which is the case in general 
with phosphorated metals. There are even some 
that are long unalterable in the air, appearing to 
have lost by their intimate combination the pro- 
perty of being combustible, which they exert only 
when strongly heated; as the carburet of iron, 
which is even employed with some success to pre- 
yent iron from coatracting rust. 

Hydrogen and carbon, very intimately united 
together in the capillary tubes of vegetables, and 
frequently containing small porticns of earths, 
alkalies, acids, and especially oxygen, form bite- 
mens, Oils, and resins, which, though they have a 
tendency to burn and separate, preserve somes 
time the equilibrium of their combination, till 
a rapid increase of temperature, accompanied 
with the contact of air or water, puts an 


end to this equilibrium, by isolating their ele-. 


nents, and uniting them separately with oxygen. 
Accordingly the products of these compound 


combustibles are universally water and carbonic 
acid. It isthe same with alcohol, and with ether,’ 


formed by, modifications of the principles of ve- 


getable matter, which, in their ultimate analysis, 
are nothing else than combinations of hydrogen 


and carbon with more or less oxygen and water. _ 


A very great difference subsists between the va-_ 


rious kinds of bodies with respect to their come 


bustibility. . Almost all combustible bodies burn © 


in different ways; they all absorb different quan- 


tities of oxygen, not only according to the pe-— 


culiar nature of each, but also to the tempe- | 


rature in which they are combustible and to 


the manner in which they are burned. 

This exhibition of the different species of com-__ 
bustible bodies, and their principal characteristic _ 
properties, shows the part they act in the phzno- | 
mena of the globe. It authorises us to divide 
almost all the productions of nature into two’ 
grand classes, one of combustible bodies, the 
other of bodies already burnt: in the masses and | 
action of the former we discern the causes of in- | 
flammable meteors, partial heat, volcanoes, the | 
perpetual alterations of the surface of the earth, © 
&c.3 in the existence of the latter, we perceive 
the source of the number and diversity of acids, | 
saline compounds, oxyds, and metallic salts, which | 
vary inathousand ways the appearance of ores, | 


their reciprocal decomposition, and their alter= | 


ations by the action of water, air, and light; in | 
fine, we discover in vegetables machines which | 


nature has organised for the purpose of intimates | 


ly combining several of those substances with each — 
other, in order to form compounds more subser- | 
vient to its grand designs, as they are less durable 
and permanent. | 
VI. Water.—This useful and important fluid, 
so abundant in nature, so curious in its proper- | 
ties, and so extensive in its application, was for 
many ages considered as a simple elementary 
substance, which entered into the composition of | 
almost every other substance, but which was it- 
self alike incapable of decomposition or formas | 
tion. The researches of modern chemistry, hows — 
ever, have not only rendered this opinion doubt- 
ful, but have proved its fallacy, by ascertaining 
that water is composed of hydrogen and oxygen, | 
in the proportion of fifteen parts of the former 
to eighty-five of the latter. According to the 


new theory, every combination of oxygen is ei+ | 
ther an oxyd or an acid; the latter possessing } 


sourness of taste and the property of changing | 


blue vegetable colours into red, while the former 


is destitute of these qualities: in conformity with | 


this distinction, therefore, water has sometimes | 
been termed an oxyd of hydrogen, and as such | 


We are now to consider it. © 
In the general acceptation of the term, water | 
may be said to exist in three states; that of a so- | 


lid, which is ice; that of a fluid, its most com- | 


mon form; and that of vapour, or gass. 

Water in the state of ice is crystallised, with | 
more or less regularity and transparency. It be= | 
comes fusible at a temperature above 32° of Fah- 
renheit; butin melting it absorbs as much calori¢ 


as would raise the thermometer 112°, that is, | 


such a guantity as would raise a body of water 


of equal bulk with itself to.144¢; hence its capa | 


city is not the same as that of fluid.water. On | 
the tops of many mountains, and near the poles | 


of the earth, water perpetually continues in the | 
Besides the means which nature | 


state of ice. 
employs in the formation of ice, a number of ar- | 


tificial methods have been resorted to by che 


mists for the purpose of freezing water, by the 


separation of caloric: the principal of these me | 
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‘thods will be described in the article FrrezinG 

mixtures. Fluid water, when pure, is insipid, 
colourless, destitute of smell, and about 850 times 
heavier than air. 

It is named the grand menstruum of nature. Va- 
rious phenomena depend upon its agency ; and oc- 
‘casions for its use are continually presenting them- 
selves to our observation. All the watersof the 
earth contain some substance or other, which de- 
tracts from their purity; those which flow in a 
sandy channel, and are exposed to the air, are 
more pure than those which traverse chalk, or 
gypsum, or stagnate on turf, bitumen, and ores of 
metals, or are confined from the contact of the 
atmosphere. There are several methods of cor- 
recting hard or impure water by means of acids, 
alkalies, acids, or charcoal; but the most certain 
mode is that of distillation, which is almost 
always employed in preparing water for chemi- 
cal experiments. When the temperature of 
water is raised to 212°, it boils and becomes so 
much rarefied as to assume the aeriform state, 
and flies off in vapour. The expansive force 
which it thus acquires is exceedingly great; and 
when steam is produced in sufficient quantity 
and properly condensed and applied, it is capable 
of moving enormous weights; upon this property 
is founded the. construction of steam-engines. 
As itis by the pressure of the air that,water is 
retained in a state of liquidity, above the tem- 

rature of the freezing point, any cause which 
will diminish this pressure will increase the ten- 
dency of the water to boil; and hence when the 
circumambient air is rarefied, or its quantity de- 
creased as in the receiver of an air-pump, vapour 
may be formed at a lower temperature than 
usual, Aqueous vapour loses its elastic form by 
cooling and compression, and is by these means 
decomposed; its basis parts from the caloric, and 
forms dew or fog. As air has the property of 
dissolving water, a quantity of that fluid is al- 
‘ways in a state of solution in the atmosphere. 
Of all salts when crystallised, water constitutes a 
part, and indeed is necessary to their existence in 
this form; the quantity that is retained for this 
purpose is called the water of crystallisation. 

Water may be decomposed by various cherni- 
cal agencies, by electricity, and by galvanism ; 
and the truth of the analysis by each of these 
methods is confirmed by the reproduction of 
water by the union of its constituent principles: 
this last purpose may be effected by firing a mix- 
ture of hydrogen and oxygen gasses in proper 

roportions. ‘he methods employed in the ana- 
aie and the composition of water, together with 
the history of these interesting discoveries, will 
be noticed in their proper place. See Waren. 

Vil. Acids.— Of this important class of bodies 


the chief characterisiic properties are, ist. Sour- 


ness of taste; and, 2dly. the power of turning 
red most of the blue vegetable colours. These 
two properties are common to the whole class; 
but each individual acid is distinguished by other 
peculiar qualities. he ancients were acquainted 
with only four of the acids—the muriatic, the 
nitric, the sulphuric, and the acetous or vinegar; 
: = the great improvements which the moderns 
have introduced, particularly the discovery and 
establishment of pneumatic chemistry, have not 
only thrown additional light on the nature of 
acids, but have very much increased their num- 
ber. ; 

According to the Lavoisierian theory, every 
acid is produced by the union of a certain base 


‘mon name. 


‘ang their radicals with oxygen. 


with the requisite proportion of oxygen, which 
is considered as the principle of acidiiy; yet, al- 
though most bodies are capable of becoming 
oxyds, there are only certain. substances which 
will enter into that. peculiar union with oxygen 
that produces acids, or that will imbibe a sufii- 
cient quantity of it for that purpose. The sub- 
stances with which oxygen is combined to form 
the different acids are termed acidifiable bases or 
radicals. Most of these radicals are capable of 
uniting with two different quantities of oxygen 
to form acids, and some with three or more, thus 
producing as many degrees of acidification. 
These different states are expressed by corre- 
sponding changes either of beginning or of ter- 
mination in the specific names of the respective 
acids. In the reformed nomenclature, every se- 
parate acid is designated by the name of its radi- 
cal or base, or, when that is unknown, of the 
substance from which the acid is obtained. The 
first or weakest degree of acidification is denoted 
by the termination ovs; the second state, form- 
ing a powerful acid, by ic; and still higher de- 
grees of acidification are denoted by pretixing 
oxygenated or the abbreviation oxyto the former 


‘state; Or, when occasion requires, even hyper- 


oxygenated OY hyperoxy may precede the com- 
Thus we have sulphureous and sul- 
phuric acid; wuriatic, phosphorous, and phos- 
phoric acid; oxymuriatic acid, and hyperoxy- 
muriatic acid; in all which the different degrees 
of acidity are marked by the prefixes and the 
changes of termination. For other general pro- 
perties of acids than have been mentioned, see 
the article; and for each individual acid, see its 
name. 

The best classification of these bodies is, per- 
haps, that adopted by Fourcroy: he divides 
them into four classes with their respective ge- 
nera and species. In the first class he places 
those acids which have known and simple radi- 
cals, or such as are formed by the union of inde- 
composable combustible substances with oxygen: 
these are all decomposable by the combustibl 
bodies, which they burn with more or less rapi- 
dity, and-are thus reduced to their radicals; they 
may also be decomposed completely by combin- 
i The second class ° 
contains acids, whose radicals are unknown; and 
these are not sysceptible of decomposition by 
combustible bodies, nor can they be formed by 
art. In the third class are placed those acids 
which have binary compound radicals; such are 
all vegetable acids, the common radical of which 
is a compound of hydrogen and carbon: these 
are all decomposable by a strong theat, and a 
sufficient addition of oxygen, and in this decom- 
position they atford water and carbonic. acid; if 
dissolved in water, and exposed to a temperature 
of 53° or upwards, they are spontaneously decom- 


posed; they cannot be decomposed by any com- 


bustible body known; and, lastly, they are con- 
vertible into each other, because they are all 
composed of the same principles though in dif- 
ferent proportions.. To the fourth class belong 
ali acids of which the radicals are at least triple 
compounds: these are the animal acids whose 
radicals are combinations of carbon, hydrogen, 
and azot. These acids afford ammoniac. when 
decomposed by fire, and yield prussic acid by a 
change of proportion in their principles. A ge- 
neral view of this mode of classification is exhi- 
bited'in the following table, extracted from a late 
edition of Fourcroy’s Chemical Philesophy. 
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and violet, Light also acts chemically on sub- 
stances; some acids are decomposed, many salts 
ehange their nature; the oxides of metals in ge- 
neral re-approach the metallic state; and vegeta- 
bles become coloured, sapid, and inflammable ; for 
while deprived of light, they remain pale and in- 
sipid, and are what the French writers call etiolated. 

Many of the effects of this element are also ex- 

posed to common observation. 

Ill. Almospheric air-—The diffusion of this sub- 
stance universally around us, the necessity of it to 
our existence, and its influence on the phenomena 
of nature, concur in rendering it an object of very 
considerable importance. The air acts inva collec- 
tive mass, by its weight, its moisture or dryness, 
its temperature, its elasticity, and by the disselving 
power which it exerts on all nataral bodies. Ex- 
pcriments made in contact with the air, differ widely 
mm their results from those which are performed in 
vacuo; and it is generally necessary to ascertam 
the state of the barometer, thermometer, and hy- 
grometer, in chemical experiments. Atmospheric 
air is sensibly the same with regard to its intimate 
qualities, in whatever part of the world we ex- 
amine; its different degrees of salubrity arising 

-from the extraneous pavticles which happen to be 
mixed with it in different situations. The two chief 
properties of this air are the support it administers 
to respiration and to combustion, Animals can- 
not breathe long, nor cana combustible body con- 
tinue to burn without a fresh supply of this air, or 

a certain matter extracted from it. Experiments 

shew that a body burning in the air effects a real 
- analysis of this fluid, absorbing a part of it, which 
is called vita} air or oxygen gass, and which, while 
it maintains combustion, changes the nature of the 
burning body, and generally increases its weight. 
That portion of the atmospheric air which is not 
absorbed, is also a gaseous fluid, and is denominat- 
ed azotic gas, or nitrogen; it is lighter than at- 
mospberic air,extinguishes flame, and speedily kills 
animals; itisalso one of the constituents of several 
compounds, as will be seen under its name. A 
small proportion of carbonie acid gass also enters 
into’ the composition of atmospherie air. 

A combustiblebody which has burnt in atmospheric 
air, absorbing all the oxygen gass to whichitis capa- 
ble of uniting, can burn no Jonger ina fresh quan- 
tity of air; it has become incombustible and fre- 
quently saline. ‘The oxygen becomes fixed in the 


Ammonical gass, formerly termed ... 


Azotic gass or Nitrogen... .scecccessorcsoesses ; 


burning body; and the caloric, which held the oxy 
gen in the state of gass, being set at liberty, oc- 
casions the heat which always attends combus- 
tion. It is probable that the greater part of the 
light which constitutes fame is also separated from 
the oxygen that is absorbed; for 1st. combustible 
bodies afford much more flame when they burn in 
vital air alone than in atmospheric air; 2. there 
are combustible bodies which do mot burn with 
flame except in vital air; 3. some burnt bodies lose 
their oxygen on the contact of light alone. To se- 
parate the oxygen froma burnt body is to per- 
form an operation the reverse of combustion s 
this is called deoxydation or disoxydation, and 
takes place in the reduction of metals, and other 
similar processes. From the whole it appears that 
vital air is a basis solidifiable, ponderous, ard acidi- 
fying, dissolved in caloric,to which it is indebted for 
its form of oxygen gass; and in this view, combus- 
tion consists of a more or less complete precipita- 
tion of oxygen from its dissolvent, and its fixation 
in the burning body. Oxygen has also a peculiar 
affinity for each distinct substance to which it may 
become united; by meansof which degrees of affinity 
we are frequently enabled to transfer oxygen from - 
a burnt body to a eombustible one; thus tron, zie, 
antimony; &e. burnt with flame, when heated with 
oxyd of mercury, from which they attract the oxy- 
gen, and contain it in a more solid form. a 

Among the elements of air, beside the three 
gasses we have mentioned, we must also consider 
water, which exists in it in astate of solution, or 
of a perfect invisible vapour: no portion of atmo- 
spheric air has yet been found which is entirely 
destitute of this fluid; and to its presence we must 
ascribe a share in the production of almost every 
phenomenon of nature or of art. We must also 
add to the constituents of atmospheric air, caloric, 
light, the electric and magnetic fluids, which are in- 
timately blended with it, and are traversing it con- 
tinually in all directions; these must undoubtedly 
possess somein fluence over several of its properties ; 
but to what extent, or in what manner, this influ- 
ence is exerted, our present knowledge will not end 
able_us to determine. . Pi 

1V. Gasses, or aeriform fiuds—Of these curious 
and important substances we shall only mention 
here their names, with their synouyms; descriptive 
accounts of them and their properties oceur under 
their respective articles. 


e@oceronveete .. Alkaline air. 


Phlogisticated air, mephitis, impure afr, nitro- 


genous air. 


Carbonic acid gass ...cesssceee cece cecete cece se Fixed air, solid air of Hales, cretaceous acid gass, 


Carbonated bydrogen gass ......ee.eee sees ee eee. Heavy inflammable air. 
obvewits pate ih aie S: wie) late Bashy s-» OPAITY Qaeda: 


Fluoric acid gass 


[aerial acid, 


Hydrogen or Hydrogenous gass_ ......++ ».++-+.-Inflammable air; phlogiston of Mr. Kirwan. 
Hydrogenous gass of marshes 16.6 ++eeeeeeee++ ++ Mephitized inflammable air, ; 
Muriatic acid gasS.... eee ee ce ee ee cece ceeeee es Marine air, acid air. ; 


Nitrous gass 


eo eevee eevee RES MS os banc Savage seme s HON LENOUS Aur 


Nitrous oxyd ..0...c.cceseeecrrscccsseseecees Dephlogisticated nitrous air. 
Olefiant gass STiah aft ides sh ceiidpaedl so ieee « HOMmakins gass a j 
OXYZEN ZasS 2. ce eevcccceeccercseeeesceeesece Vital air, pure air, dephlogisticated air. 


_Oxymuratic acid gass 2.2... eeeeeeee eee Dephlogisticated marie air. 
f viet yaad vide l+ ch) ¢' 0s OTUSSION Bik, 


Prussic acid gass 


Sulphuric acid gasS ....ceseeeeeeeececeeececeee Vitriolic acid air, ‘ 
sulphurated hydrogen gass ....++++eeeeee eee ss Hepatic air. . 
phosphorized hydrogen gass .....+++++++e++e++~. Phosphoric air. 


V. Combustible: Substances. —Under this denomi- 
nation are included all substances capable of com- 
bining more or less rapidly with oxygen, and dis- 
engaging from it caloric and light: these are di- 
vided into two classes, simple and compound, 


1. Simple combustibles, are those which have 
not been hitherto decomposed by analysis, or form- 
ed by the union of. other substances. Such are 
azot, hydrogen, carbon or diamond, phosphorus, 
sulphur, and metals. ae 


, 
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, Azot, the basis of .azotic gass, unknown, how- 
ever, in any other state than that of gass: it ex- 
tinguishes combustion, kills animals; and forms 
one of the constituents of ammonia, of nitric acid, 
and of animal substances. It is one of the most 
feebly combustible bodies, 

_ Hydrogen, one of the principles of water, is also 
unknown in a separate state; in that of gass, it is 
sixteen times lighter than common air. 
luble in most bodies; but dissolves sulphur, phos- 
phorus, carbon, oils, &c. forming different gasses; 
and decomposes several acids and metallic oxyds. 

Carbon, the purely combustible matter of char- 
coal, forming with oxygen carbonic acid, having a 
greater attraction for oxygen than any known sub- 
stance, and depriving all, other burnt bodies of this 
principle. It exists in abundance in animals and 
vegetables, constituting almost wholly the solid 
basis of the latter; is soluble in alkalies and hydro- 

_ gen gass; unites with metals, particularly iron, 

with which it forms plumbago, &c. 

- Diamond, is now considered by chemists as pure 
carbon in a state of crystallization; but never yet 
imitable by human art. 

Phosphorus, a white, transparent, crystallized, 
and extremly fusible substance. It burns, as it 
were spontaneously, at every known degree of tem- 
perature; at a few degrees above the freezing point, 
it emits a white flame, with a pungent odour, though 


It is inso-. 


but little heat, and forms phosphorous acid; at: 
167° and upwards it burns rapidly, with a vivid 
and very brilliant flame, without any perceptible 
odour, and forms phosphoric acid. It is never found 
pure in a native state: it unites with sulphur and 


_ metals, and is soluble in hydrogen gass. It is now 


found to exist in minerals and vegetables as well as 
in animal substances. 

Sulphur, a yellowish substance, odorous, and 
electrical. It is found in the earth, in some waters, 
in animal and vegetable juices. [t burns either in a 
gentle heat without inflaming, forming a red or 
brown oxyd; or slowly witha blue flame, and the 
formation of sulphureous acid; or rapidly with a 
white flame, producing sulphuric acid. Sulphur 
dissolves hydrogen, and forms with it an intolera- 
bly fetid and unwholesome gass: it combines with 
earths and alkalies, charcoal aud phosphorus ; with 
the latter it forms a transparent liquid, resembling 
an oil. 

Metals are well known for their great ponderosi- 
ty and lustre, and the ductility of several of them: 
they are fusible, crystallisable, and combustible ; 
decompose water and several acids; unite with 
sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and each other at 
different temperatures; and in their state of oxyds 
perform a double function, that of acids with earths’ 
and alkalies, and that of salifiable bases with acids, 


TABLE of the METALS, arranged in the order of their Specific Gravity. 


Colour. 


Spec. gr. 


Hard-|Fusing Mallea- 'Tena- 
bility. | city . 


Platina, White, 23°;000 | 8 |x170+W 274 
Gold, Yellow, 19°3c0 | 64 | 32 82000] 157 
Tungsten, |Brown, 87'6co | 6 oaks 
Mercury, {|White, 13°563 --39 F 
Palladium, |White, t1°s. 
Lead, Blue-white,|11°352°} 52 {540 F 18 
Rhodium, (Grey, Lig 
% Silver, White, Io‘510 | 7 28 W| 16000} 187 
Bismuth, 4Whitish, 98221 7 |460 F 
Nickel, White, goco} 83 |150 W 
Copper, Reddish, 8°370 | 74 | 27 W 302 
Nickeline, Grey, 855 
; Arsenic, White 8310 | 5 |400 F 
Cobalt, White 8150 | 6 |130 W 
Tron, {Blue-grey | 7°718 | g |r53  W 549 
Molybdena, |Grey 7°5CO 
in, White 7°299 | 6 {44% Fi 2000] 31 
Zine, White 77190 | 64 |700 =F 
Manganese, | White 7000 |. 9 |160 W 
Antimony, |Grey 6:360 | of [809 F fo) 
Tantalite, 6°5¢0 t 
Uranium, |Grey 6440 | 6 x) 
Tellurium, | White 611s 540-++ F , 
Titanium, |Red 452 9 


bd : I - 
To these may be added the two very singular metals discovered by Mr. Davy, in potash 


‘and soda : . 
Potasium, {White —7I— 60 +f 
S sodium White | "9240 (20 +L } 
SESSA oes, lL DS SN 


_ The specific gravity of the two last substances 
Dpeing not only smaller than that of the lightest 
Minerals and earths, but lower also than 


water, some doubts arise as to the propriety of 
admitting them in the class of metallic bodies; 


that of but their other properties are so similar to those 
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ef metals that Mr. Davy considers himself justified, 
notwithstanding their lightness, in classing them 
among these bodies, some of which he observes 
differ from each other in as great a proportion in 
this respect, as potasium and sodium differ from 
the lightest of the metals previously discovered. 

All the metals were formerly supposed to be 
compound bodies, on account, perhaps, of the pul- 
verulent nature of their calces or oxydes. Mayow 
was the first who appears to have suspected that 
they were simple substances; and subsequent 
examinations have placed the question beyond all 
rational doubt. 

Metals are found chiefly in the bowels of the 
earth; though they sometimes occur on, or near, 
the surface. They are met with in different com- 
binations with other matters, as sulphur, oxygen, 
and acids; sometimes they are united with each 
other, and in some few instances they are discover- 
ed in a pure metallic state. In their different 
states of combinations they are said to be minera- 
lised, and are called ores: these ores occur prin- 
cipally in mountainous districts, and in the cavi- 
ties of rocks. ‘The metal is generally incrusted 
and intermingled with some earthy substance, 
termed its matrix. ‘The art of describing ores, 
and of discriminating between them, will be treat- 
ed under the term MineraoGy; that of assaying 
or analysing them, under Docimas14; and that of 
extracting the metals in the large way, for the 
purposes of commerce and of life, under MeTat- 
LurGY. The utility of metals is inexpressible; they 
are the great instruments of human industry; ser- 
viceable in the highest degree and in all situations 
to mankind at large; and exceedingly interesting 
to the chemist and the natural philosopher on ac- 
count of the curious properties they exhibit, the 
numerous combinations into which they enter, 
and the part which they perform in the great 
econcmy of nature. 

V. Compound combustibles, are such as result 
from a combination of two cr more of the preced- 
ing ones: thus the solutions of sulphur, carbon, 
phosphorus, and arsenic in hydrogen gass, are in- 
flammable gasses; and the combinations of sulphur 
with phosphorus, of carbon with iron, of different 
metals with sulphur, phosphorus, and each other, 
are compound combustiblebodies. Of this kind are 
almost al! the combustibles we meet with innature. 

When the properties of compound combustible 
bodies are compared with those of simple combus- 
tibles, it appears that the former sometimes absorb 
oxygen with more avidity than if they were alone, 
as many metallic sulphurets, and alloys; at other 
times, on the contrary, we find them less ready 
to burn, on account of the strong attraction they 
possess for each other, which is the case in general 
with phosphorated metals. There are even some 
that are long unalterable in the air, appearing to 
have lost by their intimate combination the pro- 
perty of being combustible, which they exert only 
when strongly heated; as the carburet of iron, 
which is even employed with some success to pre- 
vent iron from coatracting rust. 

Hydrogen and carbon, very intimately united 
together in the capillary tubes of vegetables, and 
frequently containing small porticns of earths, 
alkalies, acids, and especially oxygen, form bitu- 
mens, oils, and resius, which, though they have a 
tendency to burn and separate, preserve somes 
time the equilibrium of their combination, till 
a rapid increase of temperature, accompanied 
with the contact of air or water, puts an 
end to this equilibrium, by isolating their ele- 
ments, and uniting them separately with oxygen. 
Accordingly the products of these compound 


combustibles are universally water and carbonic 
acid. It is the same with alcohol, and with ether,” 
formed by. modifications of the principles of ve- . 
getable matter, which, in their ultimate analysis, 
are nothing else than combinations of hydrogen 
and carbon with more or less oxygen and water. — 

A very great difference subsists between the va- 
rious kinds of bodies with respect to their come 
bustibility. Almost all combustible bodies burn 
in different ways; they all absorb different quan- 
tities of oxygen, not only according to the pe- 
culiar nature of each, but also to the tempe- 
rature in which they are combustible and to 
the manner in which they are burned. 

This exhibition of the different species of com- 
bustible bodies, and their principal characteristic 
properties, shows the part they act in the phzno- 
mena of the globe. It authorises us to divide 
almost all the productions of nature into two’ 
grand classes, one of combustible bodies, the 
other of bodies already burnt: in the masses and — 
action of the former we discern the causes of in- 
flammable meteors, partial heat, volcanoes, the 
perpetual alterations of the surface of the earth, 
&c.; in the existence of the latter, we perceive 
the source of the number and diversity of acids, 
saline compounds, oxyds, and metallic salts, which 
vary ina thousand ways the appearance of ores, 
their reciprocal decomposition, and their alter 
ations by the action of water, air, and light; in 
fine, we discover in vegetables machines which 
nature has organised for the purpose of intimate- 
ly combining several of those substances with each 
other, in order to form compounds more subser- 
vient to its grand designs, as they are less durable 
and permanent. 

VI. Water.—This useful and important fluid, 
so abundant in nature, so curious in its proper- 
ties, and so extensive in its application, was for 
many ages considered as a simple elementary 
substance, which entered into the composition of 
almost every other substance, but which was it- 
self alike incapable of decomposition or formas 
tion. The researches of modern chemistry, how- 
ever, have not only rendered this opinion doubt- 
ful, but have proved its fallacy, by ascertaining 
that water is composed of hydrogen and oxygen, 
in the proportion of fifteen parts of the former 
to eighty-five of the latter. According to the 
new theory, every combination of oxygen is ei- 
ther an oxyd or an acid; the latter possessing. 
sourness of taste and the property of changing 
blue vegetable colours into red, while the former 
is destitute of these qualities: in conformity with 
this distinction, therefore, water has sometimes 
been termed an oxyd of hydrogen, and as such 
Wwe are now to consider it. ° 

In the general acceptation of the term, water 
may be said to exist in three states; that of a so- 
lid, which is ice; that of a fluid, its most com- 
mon form; and that of vapour, or gass. : 

Water in the state of ice is crystallised, with 
more or less regularity and transparency. It. be= 
comes fusible at a temperature above 32° of Fah- 
renheit; butin melting it absorbs as much calori¢ 
as would raise the thermometer 112°, that 8) 
such a quantity as would raise a body of water 
of equal bulk with itself to 144°; hence its capa- 
city is not the same as that of fluid.water. On 
the tops of many mountains, and near the poles 
of the earth, water perpetually continues in the 
state of ice. Besides the means which nature 
employs in the formation of ice, a number of at- 
tificial methods have been resorted to by che 
mists for the purpose of freezing water, by the | 
separation of calozic: the principal of these me 
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thods will be described in the article Frrezine 
mixtures. Fluid water, when pure, is insipid, 
colourless, destitute of smell, and about 850 times 
heavier than air. 

It is named the grand menstruum of nature. Va- 
rious phenomena depend upon its agency ; and oc- 
‘casions for its use are continually presenting them- 
selves to our observation. All the watersof the 
earth contain some substance or other, which de- 
tracts from their purity; those which flow in a 
sandy channel, and are exposed to the air, are 
more pure than those which traverse chalk, or 
gypsum, or stagnate on turf, bitumen, and ores of 
metals, or are confined from the contact of the 
atmosphere. There are several methods of cor- 
recting hard or impure water by means of acids, 
alkalies, acids, or charcoal; but the most certain 
mode is that of distillation, which is almost 


always employed in preparing water for chemi- 


experiments. When the temperature of 
water is raised to 212°, it boils and becomes so 
much rarefied as to assume the aeriform state, 
and flies off in vapour. The expansive force 
which it thus acquires is exceedingly great; and 
when steam is produced in sufficient quantity 
and properly condensed and applied, it is capable 
of moving enormous weights; upon this property 
is founded the construction of steam-engines. 
As itis by the pressure of the air that,water is 
retained in a state of liquidity, above the tem- 
perature of the freezing point, any cause which 
will diminish this pressure will increase the ten- 
dency of the water to boil; and hence when the 
circumambient air is rarefied, or its quantity de- 
creased as in the receiver of an air-pump, vapour 
may be formed at a lower temperature than 
usual, Aqueous vapour loses its elastic form by 
cooling and compression, and is by these means 
decomposed; its basis parts from the caloric, and 
forms dew or fog. As air has the property of 
dissolving water, a quantity of that fiuid 1s al- 
‘ways in a state of solution in the atmosphere. 
Of all salts when crystallised, water constitutes a 
part, and indeed is necessary to their existence in 
this form; the quantity that is retained for this 
purpose is called the water of crystallisation. _ 
Water may be decomposed by various chemi- 
cal agencies, by electricity, and by galvanism ; 
and the truth of the analysis by each of these 
methods is confirmed by the reproduction of 
water by the union of its constituent principles: 
this last purpose may be effected by firing a mix- 
ture of hydrogen and oxygen gasses In proper 
sroportions. ‘fhe methods employed in the ana- 
Bain and the composition of water, together with 
the history of these interesting discoveries, will 
be noticed in their proper place. See Waren. 
Vil. Acids.— Of this important class of bodies 


the chief characterisiic properties are, 1st. Sour-: 


ness of taste; and, 2dly. the power of turning 
red most of the blue vegetable colours. These 
two properties are common to the whole class; 
but each individual acid is distinguished by other 
peculiar qualities. The ancients were acquainted 


with only four of the acids—the muriatic, the 


nitric, the sulphuric, and the acetous or vinegar ; 
but the great improvements which the moderns 
have introduced, particularly the discovery and 
establishment of pneumatic chemistry, have not 
only thrown additional light on the nature of 
acids, but have very much increased their num- 
a 

According to the Lavoisierian theory, every 
acid is produced by the union of a certain base 


ie 


‘mon name. 


‘ing their radicals with oxygen. 


with the requisite proportion of oxygen, which 
is considered as the principle of acidiiy; yet, al- 
though most bodies are capable of becoming 
oxyds, there are only certain substances which 
will enter into that. peculiar union with oxygen 
that produces acids, or that will imbibe a sufii- 
cient quantity of it for that purpose. The sub- 
stances with which oxygen is combined to form 
the different acids are termed acidifiable bases or 
radicals. Most of these radicals are capable of 
uniting with two different quantities of oxygen 
to form acids, and some with three or more, thus 
producing as many degrees of acidification. 
These different states are expressed by corre- 
sponding changes either of beginning or of ter- 
mination in the specific names of the respective 
acids. In the reformed nomenclature, every se- 
parate acid is designated by the name of its radi- 
cal or base, or, when that is unknown, of the 
substance from which the acid is obtained. ‘The 
first or weakest degree of acidification is denoted 
by the termination ows; the second state, form- 
ing a powerful acid, by ic; and still higher de- 
grees of acidification are denoted by pretixing 
oxygenated or the abbreviation oxyto the former 


‘state; or, when occasion requires, even hyper- 


oxygenated OY hyperoxy may precede the com- 
Thus we have sulphureous and sul 
phuric. acid; uriatic, phosphorous, and phos- 
phorie acid; oxymuriatic acid, and hyperoxy-. 
muriatic acid; in all which the different degrees 
of acidity are marked by the prefixes and the 
changes of termination. For other general pro- 
perties of acids than have been mentioned, see 
the article; and for each individual acid, see its 
name. 

The best classification of these bodies is, per- 
haps, that adopted by Fourcroy: he divides 
them into four classes with their respective ge- 
nera. and species. In the first class he places 
those acids which have known and simple radi- 
cals, or such as are formed by the union of inde- 
composable combustible substances with oxygen: 
these are all decomposable by the combustibl. 
bodies, which they burn with more or less rapi- 
dity, and are thus reduced to their radicals; they 
may also be decomposed completely by combin- 
The second class ° 
contains acids. whose radicals are unknown; and 
these are not sysceptible of decomposition by 
combustible bodies, nor can they be formed by 
art. In the third class are placed those acids 
which have binary compound radicals; such are 
all-vegetable acids, the common radical of which 
is a compound of hydrogen and carbon: these 
are all decomposable by a strong theat, and a 
sufficient addition of oxygen, and in this decom- 
position they atlord water aud carbonic acid; if 
dissolved in water, and exposed to a temperature 
of 53” or upwards, they are spontaneously decom- 


‘posed; they cannot be decomposed by any com- 


bustible body known; and, lastly, they are con- 
vertible into each other, because they are all 
composed of the same principles though in dif- 
ferent proportions.. To the fourth class belong 
ali acids of which the radicals’ are at least triple 
compounds: these are the animal acids whose 
radicals are combinations of carbon, hydrogen, 
and azot. These acids afford ammoniac, when 
decomposed by fire, and yield prussic acid by a 
change of proportion in their principles. A ge- 
neral view of this mode of classification is exhi- 
bited in the following table, extracted from a late 
edition of Fourcroy’s Chemical Philcsophy. 
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TABLE OF ACIDS. 


Classes. Genera. Species, Characters of the Species. 


Product of the combustion of charcoal, gas 
seous, mephitic, nearly indorous, the most 
feeble, and most indecomposable of acids. 

Formed by phosphorus rapidly burned, very 


Carbonic acid. 


: Phosphoric heavy, vitrifiable, very sour, not caustic, 
acid: yielding phosphorus, with red charcoal. 

h Less oxygenated, more phosphorated than the 

Phosphorous preceding, yielding a white smoke and a 

ane phosphoric flame, by heat. : 

7 \ Sulphur totally burned, acrid, caustic, inodor- 

Sulphuric acid. ous, charring organic compounds, very 

. heavy, yielding sulphur with red charcoal. | 

Sulph Odorous, gasseous, irritant, like sulphur, burn- 

ng : a ad ing blue, discolouring and whitening vege- 


table and animal colours. 

One of the most decomposable, and therefore 
most variable in nature; by losing somé 
oxygen it passes, Ist. to the state of nitrous 
gas, or azotic oxyd, insoluble in water, and 
reddening by the contact of air; 2d.. to the 
state of azotic oxydule gass, soluble in water, 

| not reddening in air, inflames charcoal, 


Ist Class, 
Acids with simple 
and known radicals. 
Twelve species. 
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Nitric acid. 


phosphorus, sulphur, oils, and some metals, 
destroys animal miasmata, and disinfects the 
{_ most infected places. ( 
It is nitric acid holding nitrous acid in solu¢ 
tion, nearly absorbs its weight from it; then 
in a rutilant vapour more volatile than ni- 
tric acid. a. 
Solid, fixed, vitrifiable, very poisonous, inodor+ 
; Ous, arsenic completely burned. 
Solid, volatile, odorous, and garlic-like when in 
vapour. . . 
White, pulverulent, rough, growing yellow by 
nitric and muriatic acids. : 
Molybdic/acid. ea routes in white threads, becom- 
g biue when deprived of oxygen. 
GBe neath ashe: ie aie little soluble, forming yellow, red, or 
orange-coloured salts. - 


f tai Gasseous, indecomposable, odorous, forming a 
Muriatic. 


Nitrous acid. 


Arsenic acid. 
Arsenious acid. 


Tungstic acid. ; 


white vapour, depriving many bodies of 


oxygen. . 
ere , ‘ Greenish yellow gass, fetid, thickening liquids 
Netdiehicnteaes xygenated and contracting animal organs, inflaming 
radicals, but presum- 2 muriatic, saree ek combustibles, destroying almost’ all 
ed simple. Four spe- _ G epee” . . i 
ane Pisowe. ; asseous, pungent, dissolving glass and silex, of 
which it precipitates a part by water. 
Solid, in crystalline spangles, fixed and fusible 
Boracic. } into glass, little soluble, little sapid, very fee= 
L ble in its combination =e a 
3 : ( Succinic, 
Tst Genus. anges 
Pure vegetable Malic. 
acids, Gallic. 
we LBentore, 
3d Class. eo EUR, Tartarous. 
Acids with binary 4 eS act= ) Oxalic. 
radicals. Twelve | ©'.S* : ‘ 
epee. 3d Genus. }suberies 
Factitious Suberic. _ 
acids, Mucous. . 
4th Genus. a 
Fermented Acetic. a 
tacids, } 


> 
“a 


Acetite of zinc. 


sublimated. 
Acid, acetous. 


acetic. 


—— amniotic. 
arsenic. 


‘benzoic. 


sublimated ben- 
zoic. 


—— bombic, 


— boracic. 


— carbonic. 


—— Citric, 
— fluoric. 
formic. 
—- gallic. 


lactic. 
—— malic, 


a. molybdic. 


—— mucous. 
—— muriatic, 


} 


} 
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Classes. Genera. Species. 
4th Class. Amniotic. 
Acids with ternary Sebacic. 
radicals. Four Uric. 
species. Prussic. 
, Pyromucous. 
Pyrotartarous. 
‘Pyroligneous. 
; uo 2 Ciceric. 
Acids falsely admitted as particular | nek 
acids, but found to belong to peters Woriie: 
acid, Bombic. 
Cruoric. 
Zoonic. 
(Lactic. 
The present and former Names of Acids. 
New Names, Old Names and Synonyma., New Names. 
Acetous acid. Distilled vinegar. Acid,oxygenated mu- 
eects Radical vinegar. pee 
Kita Spirit of Venus. 2 , 
+ os From the liquor of the 
Amniotic. anndicd ; 
belie | ‘ —— nitrous. 
rsenic. . . 
B . Acid of benzoin. 
<u Salt of benzoin. 
Flowers of Benjamin. enale 
Volatile salt of benzoin. neaciin 
Bombic. Acid of the silk worm. / 


Acetited zinc. 
Acetous salt of zinc. 
Distilled vinegar. 
Radical vinegar. 
Spirit of Venus. 


—— nitro-muriatic, 


oxalic. 


Arsenical acid. | —— phosphorus. 
Acid of benzoin. 

Salt of bensoin. 
Flowers of benzoin. 
Volatile salt of benzoin. 
Acid of the silk worm. 
Bombycine acid. 


Volatile narcotic salt of vi- 
a 


—— phosphoric. 


| 
een 
prussic. , 


—— pyro-ligneous. 


: —— pyro-mucous. 
triol, PY 


Sedative salt. 

Acid of borax. 

Boracine acid. 

Gas sylvestre. 

Spiritus sylvestris, 

Fixed air. 

Aérial acid. 

Atmospheric acid. 

Mephitic acid. 

Cretaceous acid. 

Carbonaceous acid. 

Lemon juice. 

Citronian acid. 

Spathose acid. 

Acid of ants. 

Formicine acid. . 

Astringent principle. 

Sour whey. 

Galactie acid. 

Acid of the stone in the 
bladder. 

Bezoardic acid. 

Lithiasic acid. 

Acid of apples. 

Malusian acid. 

Acid of molybdena. 

Acid of Wolfram. 

Acid of marine salt. 

Fuming spirit of salt. 

Marine acid, 


——s pyro-tartarous. 


n 


saccho-lactic. ; 


j —— sebacic, 


j —— suberic. 


succinic. 


—— sulphureous. 


—— sulphuric. 


—— tartareous. 


¢ 


tunstic. 


thic. 


Section IX, 


These two and thirty distinct acids, 
union with earths, alkalies and metals, 
many genera of compound or neutral salts, which 
contain about $80 species, in. the whole. 


Characters of the Species. } 


Old Names nnd Synonyme. 

Dephlogisticated marie 
acid. 

Aérated marine acid. 

Ruddy nitrous acid. 

Phlogisticated nitrous acid. 

Fuming nitrous acid. 

Fuming spirit of nitre. 

White nitrous acid. 

Nitric acid without gass. 

Dephlogisticated nitrous 
acid. 

Aqua regia. 

Regaline acid. 

Acid of sorrel. 


Oxalline acid. 


Saccharine acid. 


Acid of sugar. 
Volatile phosphoric acid. 
Phosphoric acid. 


Acid of urine. 


§ Colouring matter of Pruss 


sian blue. 


Empyreumatic acid, spirit 


of wood. 


Spirit of honey, sugar, &c. 


Syrupous acid. 


Spirit of tartar. 
Acid of sugar of milk, 
Saccho-lactic acid. 


Sebaceous acid. 
Acid of tallow. 


Acid of cork. 


Acid of amber. 
Volatile salt of amber. 


Volatile sulphureous acid. 


Phlogisticated —_ vitriolic 
acid. 

Spirit of sulphur. 

Acid of sulphur. 

Vitriolic acid. 

Oil of vitriol. 

Spirit. of vitriol. 

Tartareous acid. 

Acid of tartar. 

Tungstic acid. 


Acid of tungsten. 
Acid of Wolfram. 
Uric, obtained from urine, is the same as the li- 


Zoonic, obtained from gluten, animal fibres, &c. 


by their 


form as 


See 
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It may be observed in general of acids as dis- 
tinguishable by their simple and compound radi- 
cals, ‘that the former are not convertible into 
each other, because it is far beyond the power of 
art to change the nature of the radical; while 
the latter, which differ from each other chiefly in 
the proportions of the two or three principles 
which enter into their composition, have a ten- 
dency to undergo incessant changes, and from 
variations of temperature, humidity, &c. sponta- 
neously pass into different states. Thus from the 
mere efforts of vegetation plants contain differ- 
ent acids at different periods of their growth; 
and solutions of vegetable acids in water change 
their colour and nature, yielding at last carbonic 
acid and water. Upon the whole it is probable 
that there still remain to be discovered not only 
the nature of several acids, with the composition 
of which we are unacquainted, but also perhaps 
a considerable number of new acids both in 
plants and animals. _ ‘ 

VIL. Earths and Albkalies—These matters 
which, in consequence of their capacity of unit- 
ing without decomposition to acids, and of form- 
ing with them compound or neutral salts, have, 
though not exclusively, been termed salifiable 
bases, are twelve in number: it is very probable, 
however, though these are all at present known, 
that there remain others which future observa- 
tions or experiments will discover to us. Che- 
mical writers are not agreed as to their distribu- 
tion of these substances, some considering only 
three of them as alkalies, and the rest, with the 
exception of ammonia, as earths either perfect or 
alkaline; while others place no less siti seven 
among the alkalies, and allow only five to remain 
among the earths. We shall adhere to the 
former arrangement, as being the most common; 
and especially since the properties of some of 
these bodies are as yet too little known to admit 
of their being classified with much precision: 
future discoveries will probably enable us to de- 
termine this point more completely. 

The three alkalies are, potash, soda, and am- 
monia: the two first have been usually termed 
fixed, because they exist im a solid form at the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and require a 
great heat to be volatilised; the third is called 
volatile, because it naturally assumes the form of 
a gass. 

Potash is dry, solid, white, crystallised; fusible 
at a temperature of 203°; very deliquescent, ab- 
sorbing water with heat and a peculiar faint 
smell; of an acrid and caustic savour, corroding 
the skin; attracting carbonic acid from the air, 
combining ‘with silex, with alumine, and with 
sulphur by fusion; uniting with some metallic 
oxyds and with all the acids. Soda resembles 
the preceding alkali in its external appearance, 
its causticity, and other properties, so closely, 
that it would be difficult to distinguish between 
them, if it did not form with acids salts very dif- 
ferent from those formed by potash, and if it did 
not yield up the acids to the latter. These two 
alkalies are exceedingly useful in various arts and 
manufactures, in surgery and medicine, as well 
us in almost every department of chemistry. 
Formerly, and indeed till very lately, they were 
considered as simple substances; at least ail at- 
tempts to ascertain their composition had proved 
fruitless: but professor Davy, by a series of most 
ingenious and decisive experiments, aided by the 
gulvanic apparatus of the Royal Institution, has 
‘succeeded in decomposing theni. Acccrdigeg to 


‘porcelain, crucibles, &c. 


his analysis, potash is composed of about six parts 
of a metallic basis and one of oxygen; and soda 
consists of seven parts of a nearly similar base to” 
one of oxygen. The consequences resulting from 
this discovery will be noticed in their proper 
places. Animonia differs from the preceding al- 
kalies by its gaseous form in caloric, by assuming 
a liquid form when condensed in water, and by 
the impossibility of producing it in a solid form 
by any means yet employed. It has also a sharp 
and suffocating odour, is soluble in air, and is 
easily decomposable by the electric spark, and by 
other means. It is composed of about five parts 
of azot, and one of hydrogen. ; 

The earths are barytes, magnesia, lime, stron- 
tian, silex, alumine, glucine, yttria, and zircon. 
Of these the first four are sometimes distin- 
guished by the appellation of salino-terrene 
substances, or alkaline earths, as holding a sort 
of intermediate station between pure earths and 
alkalies. ; 

Barytes, barytic earth, or terra ponderosa, was 
discovered by Scheele: it is of a greyish white 
colour, has a pungent, caustic taste, and is a vio- 
lent poison: unlike the other earths, it is soluble 
in water, forms with sulphuric acid an insoluble 
compound, and tinges flame yellow. It is four 
times.as heavy as water. Sometimes used in me- 
dicine, and but little in the arts. Magnesia is_ 
very soft, white, and light, with little taste or 
smell; unalterable in the fire, and almost insolu- 
ble in water. It is of great use in medicine, and 
is sometimes employed in chemistry and the arts, 
Lime is of a whitish colour, and a hot caustic 
taste; it forms salts with the acids; is incapable 
of fusion; gives out a large quantity of caloric 
when sprinkled with water, and absorbs carbo- 
nic acid from the atmosphere. | Strontian is of a 
greyish white colour, of an acrid and alkaline 
taste, but less so than barytes; its solution in wa- 
ter crystallises; it gives a purple colour to flame. 
Silex, or pure flint, is insoluble in water, and in 
every acid except the fluoric; it endures alone 
the strongest heat without alteration, but mixed 
with potash or soda fuses in a strong heat, and 
forms glass. It is very useful in the form of sand 
as an ingredient in cements; in that of gravel for 
making roads, &c.; and enters into the composi- 
tion of earthen-ware, porcelain, and many vitre- 
ous substances. In many chemical utensils it is 
of indispensable utility. Alumine, or pure clay, 
is soft to the touch, adheres to the tongue, will 
unite with most acids, acquires great hardness by 
heat, which contracts it. It enters, with silex, 
into the composition of bricks, earthen-ware, 
Glucine is found in the 
emerald and beryl; it is, when separated, a soft, 
light, white powder, without taste or smell;- ad« 
hesive to the tongue, infusible by heat, but solu- 
ble in the acids. Not used. Yttria, brought 
from Sweden, is an insipid white powder; forms 
sweet and coloured salts with the acids; is inso= 
luble in the alkalies, fusible alone, but fuses when 
mixed with borax. Specific gravity 4.842, being 
greater than that of any other earth. Zircon, 
from a gem called the hyacinth in the island of 
Ceylon, is similar in its form of powder to glu- 
cine, is soluble in the acids, but not in the alka- 
lies. Very scarce, and hitherto unapplied to 
any use. 

Earths combine with each other two by two, 
three by three, and even in greater numbers, by 
processes unknown to us, which nature perpe- 
tually employs on a very extensive scale, to pro- 


duce stones differing in hardness, texture, trans- 
parency, opacity, colour, form, &c. ‘These pro- 
cesses have never been imitated by art, either 
from knowledge or accident: at least, similar 
results have not been produced, though approxi- 
mations have been made to them im the cases of 
mortars and cements. 

IX. Combinations of Acids with Earthy, Alkaline, 
and Metallic Bases, and the Salts thence resulting.— 
Acids unite without decomposition with earthy 
or alkaline salitiable bases, and with metallic 
oxyds; the salts thus produced are very numer- 
ous, and many of them are of considerable im- 
portance both in chemistry and the arts. These 
salts are in general easily composed by art, by the 
simple union of the acid with the basis; and they 
are frequently also found native. Their specific 
mames are formed of two words; the first ex- 


1. Acetats, decomposable by fire, which sets at | 
luble in water, and evelving when decomposed 


acetic acid. 

PaO OE MUTLING. os xe so. 0.0 4 ks 6,0n vo C¢ 00 case 
BUNTON Ay hee vlan vines Ake la hb ermow fs 
barytes. 
bismuth 
——— cobalt. 


eee jargon, 


——— lead . 


——— lime ee ee 2 ae oe er 
magnesia Poe eee cee sees cece ie sece seve ee magnesian acetous salt. 

TIETCULY oes cece eee cecesnceevewes sees mercurial foliated earth, 

See ee essere coeseessveooesees ee arcanum tartari—secret foliated earth of tartar— 


—— potash 


———. silver, 
wos SOA os Pee re a eee 
uranium. 
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pressing the acid, and the second the base. The 
state of the acid is pointed out by the termi- 
nation of the first name; and this also marks the 
correspondent. variation in the state of the salt. 
Words ending in at, are employed when the salt 
contains an acid saturated with oxygen, or one 
that is denoted by the termination i; thus, nitrats 
are formed by the nitric acid ; and words ending 
in it, imply feeble acids. not saturated with oxy- 
gen, for which we use the termination ows : thus, 
the compounds.of the nitrous acid are called ni- 
trits, or nitrites, 

As there are two and thirty distinct acids at 
present known, we may with propriety divide the 
compound salts into as many genera: we shall no- 
tice these genera alphabetically, and mention the 
principal species of salts comprehended in each. - 


iberty the acid, nearly all deliquescent, very so- 
by powerful acids, a pungent white vapour of 


-»..acetated clay, or aluminous mordant. 
+», «ammomiacal acetous salt—spirit of Mindererus. 


eevee eoveecwe e2oeeeeeoe CH eH LE Ge ee Sugar of bismuth. 
COPPEL veers erseeevorasevececroscvsevs Crystals of Venus—verdegris, 


iron. eeeoee@eoe ee eaeecea eevee reeves ce oy eeee Martial acetous salt,’ y 
Cee eres es es eeseeHes Ge BE ee Oe os »« Vinegar of Saturn—sugar of Saturn—<extract af 


Saturn—sugar of lead, &c. 
salt of chalk—salt of coral. 


essential salt of wine—digestive salt of Sylvius. 


= 


te eecccccsceceecee.. terra foliata mineralisesmineral acetous salt. 


ZINC... 0 seccreccepeoresvcccscccecere se acetous salt of zinc. 

‘These salts were formerly denominated acetites, 
the acetous acid ; but since it has been discovered 
» lication of the acetic acid, the name has been very 


from the supposition that they were formed by 
that this is not a distinct acid, but only a modi- _ 
properly changed. This the reader is requested 


to remember when he refers to the article AcerirTs in this work. 
2. Amniais, very little known either in their generic character, or their specific ones. 
3. Arsentats, are decomposed when heated with charcoal; and arsenic is sublimed, which is knowa 


by its smell resembling that of garlic. 
Arseniat of ammonia. 
— copper. 


a 


potash. 

with excess of acid 
The other arseniats are very little known. 
4. Arsenits, when dissolved in water 
- species much known is 


eee 


rome SERN ARG CONDET; ax aay bo detvhelsinlan Uh > » cupreous arseniat of iron; 
+ +eeeye4e.,arsenical neutral salt of Macquer, 


‘precipitate arsenious acid by many other acids, The only 


_ Arsenite of POtASh. 00... ees eecesvesveveeeeees hepar, OF liver of arsenic. 


5. Benzoats, 
little importance, 
specify them here. 
6. Borats, 
colours. 


See BENzoaT. 


when strongly heated, blaze and exhale a sharp and pungent smell. They are of very 
and as they have no corresponding names in the old nomenclature, we need not 


are fusible into glass, and with most of the metallic oxyds, form glass of different 


Borat PF AIBC bo was \ilaecedih auewteie : sedatiwe gal ammoniac. 


———— lime. 
—— magnesia, 


antiMony.....e... Peeresenve BULLS. 
barytes. sore aeereceeceeveoeecscese es ponderous borax, 


borax of antimony. 


Br Potash. is aa oe v's ee ee a ee .. vegetable borax. 


——————-. soda, with excess of soda, or sub-borat 
DE GAs Aca ies diate ey acd ec er eres 


borax of commerce, tincal, chrysocolla. 


7. Camphorats have a bitterish taste, are decomposed by heat, and burn with a blue flame hefore 
the blow-pipe. La Grange has examined them and developed many of their properties, They are 


at present of very little importance. 


8. Carbonats are easily known by the immediate and rapid effervescence which rate undergo by the 


VOL, IIL, 


C WEM 4S: TR’ Y: 


contact of almost any of the other acids. Most of them are decomposable by heat. These salts are of 

great importance; though they are the feeblest of all except the urats, in the gonnection of their pri, 

ciples. . ; 

Garbonat of alumnine .i/. dgauis due dauieiae ds. cretacegus.clay, 

AMMONIA veceesececeeeeeseeesseeammoniacal chalk—concrete volatile alkali—am- 
; moniacal mephite—sal volatile. Paes 

—— baryteS.cececcsco cerrecreceeceses aerated ponderous earth—barotic mephite. 

irons j))cuigcdaled vee ee eeeete dee. aperient saffron of Mars—rust.of iron—aerated 


ee 


iron. 
ay em eee lead. ecoveeee Cee eevee eeeeeH eo reee oe chalk of lead—spathose lead—mephite of lead. 
nee es AT ined. ircnas ty ht citigle| stele WiRie pete eiete lm ste es chalk—limestone—effervescent calcareous earth—= 


calcareous spar—cream of lime. | 
eee) MAYTEGIA, Jie's's Sis'e’s deiele sisioe cece oe ee aerated magnesia—-white magnesia—cretaceous 
. magnesia—Kirwan’s muriatic earth—Sentinel- 
. Ja’s powder. 
mm POtAsh ced sccsccccvcervececesece se aerated vegetable alkali—fixed salt of tartar—ve- 
: getable fixed alkali—cretaceous tartar—subcar- 
bonat of ditto—potash of commerce. 
ehentaaidnt et s0da. Tilden clely s.alenis saw EL = owisint.o.« Beraree muneral alkali—natrum or natron—-marine 
: alkali—cretaceous soda—aerated soda—effer- 
vescent soda—chalk of soda—barilla. 
Botha hd oc Ve waa nee tees 4eainnChalk Of gint-weapraced zinc—mephite of zinc. 
strontian. 

9. Chromats are of a yellow or fawn colour; but are very little known or used. 

10. Citrats are only known after their decomposition by stronger acids than the citric. They are 
not yet well understood. The principal species are citrat of ammonia, barytes, lime, magnesia, pot- 
ash, soda, strontian. ; 

11. Fluats, on contact with sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, or phosphoric acid, yield a white thick va-~ 
pour which corrodes glass. They are not decomposable by heat. Z/uat of lime is by far the most 
important species. yok 

£2. Gallats precipitate iron black from its solutions, and partly reduce the oxyds of silver, gold, 
and mercury. ‘ 

13. Malais, almost all deliquescent ; not to be known but by obtaining their acid separately by the 
aid of more powerful acids. 

14. Méellats are very imperfectly known ; but in some respects have been found to resemble oxalats. 

‘15. Molybdats, very little known, and no otherwise distinguishable than by the separation of their 
acid, by other acids more powerful. 

16. Mucits likewise nearly unknown. : 

17. Muriats yield a white, thick, and pungent vapour by concentrated sulphuric acid, and a green~ 
ish vapour by nitric acid. They are the most volatile, and yet the least decomposable by fire, of akl 
the salts. . . . 

‘Muriat of alumine.........cceeee+eeevescees ss argillaceous marine salt, 
Gmmmoanig 9006 VTE Poth ete Ae. sal erimobe. 
fuming, of antimony.......+++++++.++. butter of antimony. 
——_—— sublimated, of arsenic......+...+..... butter of arsenic. 
_—— barytes 200. a ee oes baryie marine salt. 
sublimated, of bismuth.............-... butter of bismuth. 
Cobalt): ses Va eth ek Dowel. s SYMpAthetiodss 
sublimated ammoniacal of copper .... ».cupreous ammoniacal flowers. 
QOld ocesccceccccccescccccccecreeee regeline salt of gold. 
POM, ide od bee e'e Weve es (odes) Sess Marine-salt of irons 
sublimated ammonical, or iron........ martial ammoniacal flowers. 
ime i ee ck ee cece ee ce ee eeee ce ce lixed sal ammoniac. r 
MEFCUTY .. 00 ee cece cess ceeeceeeee. «ee calomel—mercurius dulets. 
== oxymuriat of ditto .............++.+.corrosive sublimate, 
sweet sublimated ditto .........++-.. ++ aquila albe. 
mercury and ammonia..............-.sal alembroth. - 
-——~— mercury by precipitation...........,..salt of Wisdon—white precipitate. 
mm POTASH. ce cere ever cececevcececcevees febrifuge salt of Sylvius. 
oa SOMA. sees cece eecceeeeceeeveces evs ee COMMON salt—marine salt. 
fossil, OF dittO.. +... cece cece ee ee ee oe Sal gem, 
EI. oe eee ce cece cece ce ceseoeceeess Salt of Jupiter. ec) 

concrete ditto cowoe ee seveccvstecses s+ comeoustin—solfd butter of tin. 
——-—— fuming ditto .... see. seecoeesesee-. + fuming liquor of Libavius. 

—~ sublimated ditto... ..0..-.eeec cece ee + Dutter of tin. 


Cee ren earns 4s ae oe cece eee eeceeeeeecees ees marine salt of zinc. 
= sublimated ditto..........00.0e-e0.. DUtter of zinc, 


: 18. Oxymuriats, or more properly hyperoxymuriats, yield oxygen gas by fire, and are thus converted 
into common muriats. When mixed with combustibles they detonate with great violence by mere | 


ra 
et 


es 


friction or percussion, and sometimes spontaneously: The chief of these are, 
Hyperoxymuriat of barytes, 


~~ lime. 
potash, 


SS ts eo een soda. 


vi 
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19, Nitrats are soluble in water and crystallize by cooling, detonate when heated to rednass, yield 
nitric acid by sulphurics, and are decomposed by heat. 
PATO G AMMAN. igs 5 0/6:s'0:ujdidig Nansen’ sdk we ke, argillaceous nitre. 
AMMONIA . sees ss eees eoeeeeeseeeee es ammoniacal nitrous salt. 
BARU LEB ais Wied wishea cis te cecccoceveceee Darytic nitre. 
COPPED cess eevee cereeceeeveveeess detonating salt. 
MELCULY 6. eee sececeeeceveceeveseses Mercurial nitre. 
MRT vial adie Via wel d'all's Wy eh atiee® alee a lunar nitre, 
Melted ditto. ......000F¢e0eee.0e0e000 infernal stone. 
prtaed ie yw ju. oie s/ee Hee ites Seated ++ ee Nitre—saltpetre. . 
800A... eeescseesedeiesseececcesseees Cubic nitre—rhomboidal nitre. 
glucine, strontian, yttria, &c. See NITRAT. | 
20, Nitrits, are nitrats partially decomposed ; they yield a nitrous red vapour by sulphuric and 
nitric acids, , ; 
Nitrite of potash is the only one that has been much examined. : . 
21. Oxalats, have the property of precipitating calcareous salts from their solutions, and have a 
tendency to form acidules that are soluble with difficulty. ; 
Oxalat of ammonia. 
barytes. 
———— alumine. 
———— lime. 


Pomerat PGA, ACTAU IONS: 6 Wohi toieis sinjeiethi ave nares Gall of sorrel. 


’ 


—————. soda. ! 
2.2. Phosphats are fusible into glass either opaque or transparent, phosphorescent at a high témper- 
ature, soluble in nitric acid, and precipitable from their solution by lime water. 
Phosphat of ammonia. 
———— barytes, 
SPO Wins s' «sia lajei se W's'sledd cava cteeiee's 7iH0R OF Watetic., 
HME. -o sees se cecccecveecececeseees- earth of bones—animal earth. 
™ MELCULY. oe eeesecee rene cccceveece ss Tose precipitate of Lemery. 
————— Magneséa, . 
———=— potash. 
——————— soda, 
c————— soda and ammonia ....see.++.e0e00 0s native salt of urinefusible salt of urine, 
— supersaturated, of soda ...+.se++ «+. Sal admirabile perlatum. 
———--—— strontian, glucine, &c. ; uty 
23. Phosphits, yield a phosphorescent flame when heated, in a strong fire give out phosphorus, 
being thus changed in phosphats. They are fusible into glass by a violent heat ; and emit vapour on 
the contact of sulphuric acid, &c. Their savour is fetid. These salts differ little from those of the 
preceding genus, except by crystallizing differently. The principal species are those of barytes, 
Kime, magnesia, potash, soda, and ammonia. They have been applied to no use. ena 
24. Prussiats are so liable to variations, that it is difficult to characterise them; however, in gene=—_ 
ral, they possess the property of forming a blue precipitate, with solutions of iron. The triple salts 
are the most useful and the best known. ; 
russiat of ammonia, 
-———— barytes, 
barytes and iron. . » . 
iron, blue ......seceeceevesececesscees Prussian bluesBerlin blue, 
white. 
— yellow. 
——— green. 
lime. 
—— lime and iron. 
magnesia. 
———— magnesia and iron. . . 
a potash ANd IFON.. eoeeeeseecseseceoees es Prussian alkali—phlogisticated alkali«-Prussian 
tert, &c. 


Tee 


——— soda, 

———— strontian and iron. hae, 
25. Sebats, very little known as to their general ot their specific character. 
26. Suberats, require the same observation. 2 eae : 
27. Succinats, yield by a strong heat a smell of burning amber; they are not known specifically, 

except on decomposition by stronger acids than that which they contain. ; 

28. Suipbats have generally a bitter taste; are all decomposable by red hot charcoal, forming sul- 
phurets; and are precipitable from fluids by a solution of barytes.. They are very numerous and 
important: the principal are, . : ae 
‘Sulphat of alumine .......0cssesceeeeseeeee es alum—argillaceous vitriol. 

“AMMONIA .....0cceeeseecesesssoeeee ss Glauber’s secret ammoniacal salt, 

—— barytes 6... ....ceceesceevsseeeees ++ ponderous spar. | 

oma Heamatk @ereoe ters ee ese vareeoeseeOseeo8 rE ertol of bismuth. 

NE seis ih ns so pic tah vieneha nese von ed (on cobalt. iot : 

: CMIODEL sacle Viae> do adiih'ga ss 6s 54.4 6m ale 52’ Cyprus—blue vitriol—blue copperas. 

Bere EO ee os es cc rnveceveceae cere ey e+ Martian VithOl——oTeen vitriol—green copperas. 

ee lead... PO OTHE TH Ors ed OR DEO aa De rH »» vitriol of lead. . 
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Sulphat of limes. Toeseecececccscccertesevce ce Caicareous vitriol—selenite—gypsumt, 


MANA wpevcsceccdcecceccvavcaneecs Wpsonr salt—bitter cathartic salt. 


———  MaNVanes€ 2. eeceecess eo5uoe ot oe et ersten wee. Vitriol of manganese. 


————— MELCULY., o eeceeeeseros cc be Cae Seesaw os © 


——— potash 


Leper eee eesrccccce sees etecesee Vi 


mercury. 
itriolated tartar—arcanum duplicatum=—sal pow 
lychrest. 


. * ° A, 3 
——— silver eeoeotoeoeeoeo ee eo oe oe es Se DOE tated o's WITLIOL OL suid. 


——— SOda eroeoeteeroeooes evr ee eteoveeo8 eeererae ec» Clauber’s Sait. 


———= strontian. 


ee) ST seoeev ee CoO a4aeatreee ve see ee esos oe eei et ee oF vitriol of tin. L 
wee ee AT white vitriol—white copperas: 


— zinc 


The sulphats of the other metals, as far as they were known, were also formerly called vitriols. 

29. Sulphits have a brackish, disagreeable taste of sulphur; they burm by the contact of the sul- 
phuric, nitric, or muriatic acid; and become sulphats by exposure to the atmosphere. 
Sulphite,of potash, \.-..sjss++nscece bee te pees StapMUreols savor Stahl. 


The other sulphites may be considered as modifications of the sulphats: they havenot been applied 


to any use. 
30. Tartrits are easi 
double bases. 


ly decomposable by fire, and frequently form triple salts, by uniting with 


Tartrit of ammonia-.c cece ce ctescectcececseee ss ammoniacal tartar. 


lime 
potash 


o——— barytes, magnesia, &c. and of the metals. 


gat LEAL, io gs bd old bio cid baw Nisiesin datbladrerdin ps, «= SAbUN Ie bar Con 

Vold'nioibie sla bsi@h eee avis es whee see 4's CAIGATCOUUS Wartmes 

ne cwscccesaccevecscocessvecees Soluble tartar—vegetable salt. 

—acidulous ......ceeececeeeeene ee cream of tartar—crystals of tartar. 

ammomniated .occoccecccceoccece. eStibiated tartar—tartar emetic—ammeoniated tar- 


tar. 


ferruginated .......+.eseeeee+0+ Chalybeated tartar—soluble martial tartar. 


31. Tungstats have a metallic and caustic taste ; they become yellow on contact with the nitric or 
muriatic acid, which decomposes them by attracting their base. : 
Tungstat of lime, the tungsten of mineralogists, is the only species found native; the others are 
formed by art ; and have net yet been much examined, or applied to use. Mae f 
32. Urats, or Lithiats, the weakest salts in nature in the mutual attraction of their principles, being 
decomposable by any of the other acids. They all yield prussic acid by distillation. The principal are 
Urat of AMMONIA ....0e ee ceec erence ceseceeess found in urinary calculi, : 


-— potash 
we— soda 


e@eoeonreeoeeseee ee Fh be ee ae 


oe ae 


»eee@reeoces 


eer ee ee eh FG eevee vreseaeere eer ee an ae 


calculi of the bladder. 
gouty concretions. 


Of all these salts, and others which are not specifically named, it may be observed that particular ac+ 


counts either have been, or will be, given in this 


spective genera. 
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X. Mineral Substances.—Minerals, in general, are 
those inorganic, inanimate substances, which 
constitute the solid mass, or rather, the external 
covering of our globe. The number of these bo- 
dies is very great, their character almost infinitely 
diversified, and their arrangement exceedingly ir- 
regular and confused ; but they may all, perhaps, 
be comprehended under the names of metallic ores, 
stones, inflammable fossils, and saline bodies, with 
earthy, acid, or alkaline mixtures; existing either 
in stony or metallic aggregation, or in a state of 
comminution. ; 

To describe these different bodies, to ascertain 
their physical and chemical properties, to discri- 
minate accurately between them, and to arrange 
them so as to exhibit the whole in a regular and 
connected system, is the business of MINERALO- 
ey; and to that article we refer our readers for 
the necessary information. 

XI. Vegetable Substences—Vhe subject of vezeta- 
tion has «lways been a difficult one; and though 
the habitudes of many plants have been discover- 
ed; and their composition ascertained, much in- 
vestigation is necessaryto-eaable us to point out 
with accuracy the process by which vegetation 
as conducted, The substances which constitute 
the texture of vegetables appear to be more com- 
plex in their nature than those of which minerals 
are composed; and though vegetables are ex- 
tremely susceptible of decomposition, the art of 
man has never yet been able to form by synthesis 
the materials of which they are composed. 


work under the articles which designate their re- 


The immediate materials of vegetables, as far ag. 
they have been obtained by simple means which 
do not alter their nature, are the following: 

1. Sas 

2. Mucus 

3. Albumen 

4. Sugar 

5, Starch 

6, Extract or Extractive 

7. Tannin 

8, Gluten 

9. Colouring matter 
Fixed oil \¢ 
Volatile oil prise Se LY Wy 
Wax | 
Camphor 
14. Resin 
Gum resin 
Caoutchouc 
Balsam 
18. Wood Bey ' 
Suber 
Vegetable acids. . 

_ These twenty substances are composed prim~ 
cipally of only four, hydrogen, carbon, oxygen, 
and sometimes azot, combined in different pro= 
portions. | 

Alkalies, earths, and metals, have frequently 
been detected in vegetables, independently of 
their immediate principles. — 

When the organization of vegetables is destroy= 
ed in such a manner as that they are said to be 
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CHE 
@ead, a spontaneous decomposition takes placein 
certain circumstances, attended with fermenta- 
tion, and issuing in putrefaction, and the total 
destruction of the vegetable texture. 

The most material information which has been 
collected on these curious and interesting subjects 
will be detailed under the terms VeceTastes aad 
VeGETATION, and other articles immediately con- 
nected with them. : 

XI. Animal Substancess—Though the organiza- 
tion and functions of animals 
numerous and complex than those of vegetables, 
it is a remarkable fact that not one elementary 
principle has been discovered in the former, 
which has not also been observed in the latter, 
plainly intimating, what indeed is obvious to com- 
mon apprehension, that animal matter is really 
and ultimately formed from vegetables only. 

Animal substances. have been thus divided by 
Dr. Thomsun. 

Ingredients of animals.-~Fibrin, albumen, gela< 
tine, mucilage, basis of bile, urea, sugar, sulphur, 
oils, acids, alkalies, earths, metals.—Parts of ani- 
mals,—Solids. Bones and shells, muscles, tendons, 
ligaments, membranes, cartilages, skin, brain and 
nerves, horns and nails, hair and feathers.-—Fluid. 
Blood; its secretions, milk, saliva, pancreatic 
juice, bile, biliary calculi, synovia, semen, liquor 
of the amnios, urine, and urinary calculi. How 
far chemistry has been successful in detecting the 
nature and properties of these materials, may be 
seen under their respective names, and in the 
article ANIMAL MATTER. The principal elements 
of which these are composed are, azot, carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, lime, and phosphorus; several 
other substances enter in more minute guan- 
tities. Of these, azot predominates in animal 
matter, as carbon does in that of vegetables. 

It would he impossible, within any reasonable 
limits, to specify he many valuable works which 
have appeared on the subjeet of chemistry with- 
in the last fifty years; but allusions will occur 
to most of themin the course of our work; and 
we shall not fail to notice, as we proceed, the 
principal discoveries that have been made in every 
part of the world, or.to allot the honour of those 
discoveries to their respective authors. 

The most comprehensive works on chemistry 
in our language are, Dr. Thomson’s System, Mr. 
Accum’s System, and Nicholson’s Translation of 
Fourcroy’s System of Chemical Knowledge. 

CHEMNITZ, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and marquisate of 
Meissen; containing three churches and an 
hospital: thirty-six miles W.5.W.. Dresden, 
and thirty-two $.W. Meissen. 

CHEMNITZ. See Kamynirtz. 

CHEMOSH, in mythology, an idol of the 


Moabites, mentioned in scripture. (Numbers 


_ &KxL 29.) St. Jerom sa pie that Chemosh 


and Baal-peor were both names of one and 
the same idol, not very different from Priapus, 
which is inferred from the indecent ceremonies 


used in their worship. Le Clerc, who takes 


this idol for the sun, deduces the name from 
eamosha, an Arabic root signifying to be 
swift. 

CHEMOSIS (chemosis, NY UAWOL, from 
yer, togape; because it gives tie appearance 
of agap or aperture), Inflammation of the 
conjunctive membrane of the eye, in which 
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are still more. 
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the cellular structure of the eye is distended 
with a florid fluid, and elevated above the 
margin of the transparent cornea. 

CHENASI, one of the most extensive pros 
vinces of China, bordering on the great wall. 
It contains 8 cities of the first rank, and 160 
of the second and third. Singan-fou is the 
capital. 7 . 

_ CHENENGO, a river of United America, 
in the state of New York, which runs into the 
Susquehana, two miles S. Chenengo. 

CHENOLEA. In botany, a genus of the 
class :pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
five-parted; corolless; style filiform ; stigmas 
two, reflected; capsule umbilicate, one-celied, 
one-seeded. One Specie only: a Cape shrub, 
with opposite, sessile, ovate-lanceolate leaves, 
convex, aud silver-downy underneath; flowers 
axillary, solitary or in pairs. ; 

CHENOPODIUM. Chenopody, goose- 
foot or wild orach, In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order digynia. Calyx five- 
parted, inferior; corolless; seed one, lenticular, 
invested with the closed five-sided calyx. 
Twenty-six species scattered over the globe ; 
the greater number of which, however, are 
common to our own country, and found on oar 
dunghills, rubbish, road-sides, or salt-marshes. 
Of these the chief are: 

1. C. bonus henricus. English mercury ; 
formerly introduced into, but long since banish- 
ed from the materia medica, with triangular 
arrow-shaped, very entire leaves; compound 
and leafless spikes: found on the dunghills of 
our own country. 

2, ©, botrys. Jerusalem oak ; with oblong 
sinuate leaves; naked, many-cleft racemes. 
South-of Europe. 

3. C. ambrosioides. Mexican tea-plant ; 
with leaves lanceolate, toothed ;. racemes sim- 
ple, leafy. Portugal and Mexico. 

4.C. olidum: stinking orach ; with very 
entire, rhomb-ovate leaves; and clustered 
racemes. Found on our road-sides, and by 
many botanists denominated c. vulvaria. 

5. C, anthelmenticum. Vermifuge chenr- 
pody. <A native of Pennsylvania, with leaves 
ovate-oblong, toothed; racemes leafless For- 
merly used for the purpose of destroying worms 
in children. 

. CHEN-YANG, a district or department of 
Chinese Tartary, comprehending what was 
called Leao-tong, and extends as far as the great 
wall, which bounds it on the south; it is en- 
closed on the east, north, and west by a pali- 
sade, which is more calculated to defend the 
country against the noctural invasions of rob- 
bers than to stop the march of an army : it is 
constructed only of stakes, seven feethigh, with- 
out any bank of earth, ditch, or the smallest 
fortified work: the gates are no better, and are 
guarded only by a few soldiers. 

CHEN-YANG, the capital of the above dis- 
trict, is a large city encompassed by walls more 
than three leagues about. Lat. 41. 52 N. 
Lon. 123. 17 _E. 

CHEPSTOW, a town in Monmouthshire, 
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with a market on Saturdays.. It was formerly 
a very considerable place. It is seated on the 
Wye, near its confluence with the Severn. 
Lat, 51.52N. Lon. 2.36 W. | 


CHER, a department of France, including, 


art of the late province of Berry. It receives 
its name from a river which rises in Auvergne, 
and falls into the Loire, below Tours. 

CHERASCO, a considerable town of Pied- 
mont, capital of a territory of the same name, 
with a strong citadel. Lat. 44.45 N. Lon. 
7.58 E. 

CHERBURG, a seaport of France, in the 
department of the Channel, with alate Augus- 
‘tine abbey. It is remarkable for a sea-fight 
between the English and French fleets in 1692, 
when the latter were beaten near Cape la 
Hogue. Lat. 49.38 N. Lon. 1,33 E. 

CHEREM, among the Jews, is used to 
signify a species of annihilation. (See AN- 
NIHILATION.) The Hebrew word cherem 
signifies properly to destroy, exterminate, de- 
vote, or anathematise. 

CHEREM is likewise sometimes taken for 
that which is consecrated, vowed, or offered 
to the Lord, so that it may no longer be em- 
ployed in common or profane uses. This word 
also denoted a kind of Jewish excommunica- 


tion. 
. CHERESOUL, the capital of Curdistan, 
in Asiatic Turkey. It is th seat of a begler- 
berg. Lat.35,50 N. Lon. 44. 15 E. 

CHERILUS, a Greek poet, the friend of 
Herodotus. He celebrated the triumphs of 
the Athenians over Xerxes: this poem was so 
greatly admired by his countrymen, that they 
rewarded him with a piece of gold for each 
verse. 

To CHERISH. ». a. (cherir, French.) To 
support; to shelter; to nurse up (Z%llotson). 

CHE’/RISHER. s. (from cherish.) An en- 
courager; a supporter (Sprat). 

CHE’RISHMENT. s. (from cherish.) En- 
couragement; support; obsolete (Spenser). 

CHERLERIA. Mossy cyphel. In botany, 
a genus of the class decandria, order trigynia. 
Calyx five-leaved ; petals five or none; nec- 
tariferous glands five, bifid, at the base of the 
stamens: capsule superior, three-valved, one- 
celled, many-seeded. One species: a native 
of the Alps; with stem tufted ; leaves opposite, 
triangular-subulate, obtuse, three-nerved un- 
derneath; peduncles solitary, axillary one- 
flowered. ae 

CHERMES. In zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta : order hemiptera. Snout placed 
in the breast, with three inflected bristles ; an- 
tennas filiform, pubescent, longer than the 


thorax; wings four, deflected; thorax gibbous; 


hind-legs formed for leaping. Twenty-four 
species; inhabiting various trees and plants, 
and producing, by their punctures, protube- 
rances and excrescences of various shapes and 
sizes ; in which are frequently inclosed the eggs 
and insects in their several states. The larva 
is six-footed’ and apterous; the pupa is distin- 
guished by two protuberances On the thorax, 
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which are the rudiments of future wings. One’ 
of the largest knots or protuberances we find 
produced on the branches of trees is on the 
pinus abies by the insect thence denominated 
c. abietus. . buxi, or the insect that infests 
the box-tree, with yellowish-brown wings and 
setaceous antennas, is remarkable for the sac~ 
charine excrement or mucus discharged from 
the anus of the larva and pupa, whitish in co- 
lour, softening under the touch, and not unlike 
manna. This substance is found in small 
white grains within the balls formed by the 
incurvings of the box leaves towards each other 
at their extremity, produced by the punctures 
of the insect. See Nat. Hist. Plate LVI. 

CHEROKEES, a nation of Indians in the 
northern parts of Georgia, once powerful and © 
flourishing, but now rapidly declining. They 
now have not more than 3000 warriors, and 
are becoming feeble and pusillanimous. ‘They 
inhabit 43 towns. ‘My 

CHERON (Elisabeth Sophia), an ingenious. - 
painter. She was the daughter of an eminent 
artist, and born at Paris in 1648. In 1672 she 
was admitted a member of the Academy of 
Painting, and the Academy of Ricovrato at 
Padua did her the same honour. She painted 
historical subjects in oil, but rather excelled in 
painting portraits in miniature enamels. She 
died in 1711. 

CHERRY, in botany. See Prunus. 

CHERRY (Barbadoes). See MALFPIGHIA. 

CHERRY BIRD. See PRUNUS. 

CHERRY (Clammy). See Corp!ia. 

Cuerry (Cornelian). See Cornus. 

CHERRY (Dwarf). See LONICERA. 

CHERRY (Hottentot). See CAssINeE. 

CuEerRy (Winter). See PHysatts, So- 
LANUM, and ALKEKENGI. 

CHERRY OF THE ALPs. See LONICERA. 

CuHerry (Laurel). See Prunus, and 
LAURO-CERASUS. Wi fd 

CuHeE/RRyY. a. Resembling a cherry in colour 
(Shakspeare). . 

CHERRY-BRANDY, adrink made of brandy 
with the addition of cherries. The cherries- 
commonly used for'this purpose are of the black 
kind; with those a bottle being half filled, is 
filled up with brandy, or spirits. ‘The whole 
must now and then be shaken up, and ina 
month’s time it will be fit for use. To sweeten 
it and improve the flavour, some persons put 
in sugar with a quantity of raspberries. 

CHERRY-BAY.s. Laurel. 

CHERRY ISLAND, a small island between 
Norway and Greenland, in the northern ocean. 
Lat. 74.30 N. Lon. 20.5 E. | 

CHE’RRYCHEEKED. a (from cherry and 
cheek.) Having ruddy cheeks (Congreve). 

CHE’RRYPIT. s. A child’s play, in which 
they throw cherry-stones into a small hole 
(Shakspeare). 

CHERSON, the capital of New Russia, in 
the government of-Catharinenslaf. It is a new 
town, erected by Catharine IT. on the N. bank 
of the Dnieper. It is not yet very large; but 
the church and many of the houses are built 
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of stome in a pretty taste. In: this place 


the deservedly celebrated philanthropist John., 


Howard, fella victim to his indefatigable ex- 
ertions in the cause of humanity. Lat. 40. 5 
N. Lon. 33. 10 E. 

CHERSONESUS, a’Greek word, signify- 
ing peninsula, or a tract of land almost en- 
compassed by the sea.’ 

CHERT, in mineralogy. 
STONE. 

' CHERTSEY, a town of Surrey, with a 
market on Wednesdays. Lat. 51. 25 N. Lon. 
0. 20 W. . 

- CHERUB (plural, Cu eRrusiM); a celestial 
spirit, which in the hierarchy is placed next to 
the seraphim. (See HigrRARcCHy.) The 
figure of the cherubim was not always uniform, 
since they are differently described in the shapes 
of men, eagles, oxen, lions, and in a composi- 
tion of all these figures put together. Moses 
likewise calls those symbolical or hieroglyphi- 
cal. representations, which were embroidered 
on the veils of the tabernacle, cherubim of 
costly work.—See Calmet’s Dictionary: see 
also Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, p. 339— 
356; where that elaborate though sometimes 
singular and fanciful writer, enquires: 1. 
What was the form of the artificial cherubs in 
the tabernacle and temple? 2. Of what these 
cherubs were emblems, and with what pro- 
priety? 3. What is the ideal meaning of the 
word ana? 4. He explains some other scriptu- 


See Horne 


ral applications of words deduced from this. 


5. He produces sixty heathen imitations of the 
sacred cherubic emblems. 

CHERUBIM, was also the name of an an- 
cient military order. in Sweden; sometimes 
called the order of Seraphim. 

# CHERU’BIC. a. (from cherub.) Angelic ; 
relating tothe cherubim. 

CHERVIL GARDEN. In botany. See 
SCANDIX. 

Cuervit (Wild). SeeCHo@ROPHYLLUM. 

To CHE/RUP. v. n. (from cheer up.)-To 
chirp; to use acheerful voice (Spenser). 

CHESAPEAK, in America, one of the 
largest bays in the known world. Its entrance 
is between Cape Charles and Cape Henry in 
Virginia, 12 miles wide; and it extends 270 
miles to the northward, dividing Virginia and 
Maryland. ‘Through this extent it is from 7 
to 18 miles broad, and. generally about 9 fa- 
thoms deep. — | 

. CHESELDEN (William), an eminent 


anatomist and surgeon, was born at Burrowon 


the Hill, in the county of Leicester, descended . 


from an ancient family in the county of Rut- 
land, whose arms and pedigree are in Wright's 
History of Rutland. He received the rudi- 


ments of his professional skill at Leicester, and . 


married Deborah Knight, a citizen’s daughter, 
by whom he had one daughter. In 1715 he 
published his Anatomy of the Human Body, 
in one volume 8vo.; and in 1723, A Treatise 
on the High Operation forthe Stone. He was 
one of the earliest of his profession who con- 
tributed by his writings to raise it to its present 
eminence. In the beginning of 1736, he was 
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honaurably mentioned by Mr. Pope; as “ the 
most noted-and most deserving man in the 
whole profession of chirurgery.” He appears 
indeed to have been on terms of the most inti- 
mate friendship with Mr. Pope, who frequent- 
ly, in his Letters to Mr. Richardson, talks of 
dining with Mr. Cheselden, who then lived in 
or near Queen Square. In February 1737, 
Mr. Cheselden was appointed surgeon to 
Chelsea hospital. He died at Bath, April 11, 
1752, of a disorder arising from drinking ale 
after eating hot buns. 

CHESHAM, a town in Bucks, with a 
market on Wednesdays. Lat. 51. 42 N. 
Lon. 0. 36 W. . 

CHESHIRE, a maritime county of Eng~ 
land, bounded by Lancashire on the north ; 
Shropshire and part of Flintshire, on the south ; 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire, on the east and 
south-east ; Denbighshire and part of Flintshire 
on the west, and the Irish sea north-west. It 
extends in length about 44 miles, in breadth 
25: and contains about 676,000 acres of land, 
61,000 of which (including woodlands) are 
uncultivated. It has about 191,750 inhabit- 
ants, supplies 885 men to the national militia, 
and sends 4 members to parliament. It is di- 
vided into 7 hundreds, containing one city, 11 
market towns, and 101 parishes. The air of 
this county is temperate and salubrious. It 
is rich in pasture land, and its excellent cheeses 
aré well known. ‘The principal rivers are the _ 
Mersey, Weaver, Dee, and Dane. William 
the Conqueror erected this county into a pala- 
tinate, or county-palatine, in favour of his 
nephew Hugh Lupus, to whom ke granted 
the same sovereign jurisdiction in it that he. 
himself had in the rest of the island. 

CHESNE (Andrew du), styled the father 
of French history, was born in 1584. He 
wrote, 1. A History of the Popes. 2. An 
History of England. 3. An Enquiry into the 
Antiquities of the’Towns of France. 4. An 
History of the Cardinals. 5.A Bibliotheca of 
the Authors who have written the History and 
Topography of France. He was crushed to 
death by a cart, in going from Paris to his 
country-house at Verriere, in 1040. 

CHESNUT.. See CHESTNUT. 

CHESS, an ingenious, scientific, and deeply 
interesting game played by two persons upon a 
square board, or draught-table, containing sixty- 
four rectangular chequers alternately black and 
white. ‘There is no game perhaps that ean boast 
so high au antiquity, or so general a study and 
practice: for though various games on cards may 
be more commonly pursued in some parts of Eu- 
rope, chess. is nat only an object of extensive at- 
tention in Europe, but played with incamparably 
more frequency than any other game throughout 
every country in Asia. Its history has employ- 
ed the pen of many eminent writers, and the gee 
nius of not a few of our best poets: and several of 
the greatest monarchs of ancientand modern times 
have sacrificed some of their most important hours 
to its bewitching attractions. : 

Al Amin, khalif of Bhagdat, was earnestly em- 
ployed at this fascinating game when his capital 
residence was,on the point of being taken by as- 
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sault. Tamerlane the Great is recorded to have 
been engaged at chess during the decisive battle be- 
tween him and sultan Bajazet. King John of Eng- 
Jand insisted upon concluding his game before he 
gave audience to the deputies from Roan coming 
to apprize him that their city was besieged. Jusaf, 
king of Granada, was playing at the time an officer 
arrived to kili him: with difficulty Jusaf obtained 
permission to finish the game; before which event, 
however, intelligence was received of his brother’s 
decease, and his own election to the throne. Nearly 
a similar case occurred to John Frederic, elector of 
Saxony, who, while playing at chess, was inform- 
ed of a decree condemning him to death; he also 
unconcernedly went on with the game, and the de- 
cree was never executed, Ferrand count of Flan- 
cers was so often defeated at chess by his wife, 
that a mutual hatred took place between them. 
King James J. of England styled this game a phi- 
losophic folly: his son Charles I. was at chess when 
told that the Scots had finally determined upon 
seliing him to the English, and he did not scem any 
way discomposed. Charles XII. of Sweden, when 
surrounded in a house at Bender by the Turks, 
barricaded the premises, and then coolly sat down 
to chess: this prince always used the king more 
_ than any other piece, and thereby lost every game, 
not perceiving that the king, although the most 
considerable of all, is impotent either to attack his 
enemies or defend himself, without the assistance 
of his peepie. 
History of Chess. 

There can be no doubt that the game of chess 
is of oriental origin: but from what part of the east 
it was directly imported into Europe has been a 
controversy of long standing. One of the best trea- 
tises upon the subject | is that of sir William Jones, 
and his evidence goes to confirm the opinion that 
the original game ‘of chess, or chaturanga (for there 
are several that bear this appellation) has been 
known and practised immemorially in Hindustan ; 
and that from this word, under various corruptions, 
the name of the game is derived in modern lan- 
guages. It literally means the four members of an 
army, elephants, horses, chariots, and foot soldiers, 
the same as exhibited at this day; but the game 
described by him is more generally known by the 


name of chutéiraji, or the four kings, since, he ob-* 


serves, “it is played by four persons representing 
as many princes, two allied armies combating on 
each side.” The board is quadrilateral, with sixty- 
four checks as ours; but what forms one army with 
us, is divided in two, each having its king, elephant, 
horse, and boat, with four foot soldiers in front, 

placed at the left hand angle of each face of the 
board. The power of the king i is the same as in the 
modern game; the elephant has the same powers 
as the English queen, moving at will in all direc- 
tions; the horse the same as the modern horse 
or knight; the boat as the modern bishop, with 
the limitation of moving only two checks at once; 
the peon the same as the modern pawn, 

This game is mentioned in the oldest law books, 
and is said to have been invented by the wife of 
Ravan, king of Lanca (i. e. Ceylon), in order to 
amuse him with an image of war (field war we sup- 
pose is meant) while his metropolis was closely 

_besieged by. Rama, in the second age of the world. 
Rama,according to sir William Jones’s Chronology 
of the Hindus, appeared on earth at least three 
thousand eight hundred years ago; and this event 
happened jn anearly part ofhis career; yet notwith- 
standing these proofs of antiquity and originality, 


sir William Jones was of Opinion that this rudi- 
mental and complex gamé is a more recent inven=- 
tion than the refined game of the Persians and 

Europeans: which he also states to have been cers 
tainly invented in India, and appears, therefore, to 

have considered the original. But to admit this 

wouid be to invert the usual order of things. 

Two other distinctions are remarkable in the 
Hindu game; the introduction of a ship or boat 
amongst troops, &c. embattled on a plain; and 
the use of dice, which determine the moves, and, 
as sir William justly observes, exclude it from the 
rank which has been assigned to chess among the - 
sciences. 

In respect to the first of these distinctions, we 
cannot help suspecting a mistake in translating 
the passage. In explaining the meaning of cha- 
tur-anga, sir William says, ‘‘ that is the four angas 
or members of an army, which are said in the 
Amaracosha to be, hasty 4swa rat’ha padatam, or 
elephants, horses, chariots, and foot soldiers.’ 
And the same names are used in India at this 
day. 

Sir William notices the Chinese game as having 
a river described on the board, which the Indian 
board has not; and seems to infer that a ship or 
boat might be introduced in the Chinese game with 
propriety. Hence a query may arise whether 
the Indian board, now used, is the ancient one 
appropriate to the game, in which a boat is said 
to be introduced instead of a chariot; but in the 
Chinese game, of which we have an account before 
us, although what is erroneously termed a river is 
delineated on the board, yet there is no ship or boat 
among the pieces. Instead of a boat there is a cha- 
riot. How are we to reconcile these contradic- 
tions ? —Perhaps, in the present state of our in- 
formation, they are inexplicable. We shall never- 
theless endeavour to lay befure our readers as dis- 
tinct an accountasisin our power of the four princi- 
pal games and modes of playing chess in Asia, 
Viz. first, the one from the ‘Parans, cited by sir 
William Jones; secondly, the Chinese, described by 
Mr. Irwin; thirdly, the Burmhan; and lastly, the 
Persian or present Hindustanee; comparing them 


With each other and the English game; and shall 


then leave it to some more fortnnate euquirer ta 
determine which is the original. 

We have given precedence to the game said to 
be invented at Lanca, as it appears to be the most 
ancient, according to the authorities addnced by 
sir William Jones; and as the Persians admit that 
they received the game from India. We are in- 
deed aware that the honourable Mr. Daines Barring- 
ton, in a paper published in the Archaeologia at. 
London, gives it as his opinion that the Chincse 
game is the most ancient; and has taken great 
pains to disprove the Grecian claim to the ine 
vention. But according to the Chinese manuscript, 

accompanying Mr. [rivin’s account in the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Irish Academy, the Chinese 
themselves invalidate their claim of originality, by 
fixing the date of the game, they assume the ho- 
nour of inventing, 174 years before the Christianera, 

Hindu or Ceylonchess.—In the Hindu game, we have 
already noticed that the principal distinetioh from 
the English consists in having four distinct armies 
and kings; each army composed ofhalfthe number | 
of pieces aud pawns used in one of ours: second- 
ly, the elephant holds the station and power of 
our queen; thirdly, there is a boat instead of our 
castle, but with the powers of a bishop limited te 
a moye of two checks at once; fourthly, the pawa 
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er peon has not an optional rank when advanced 
to the last line of the adversary’s checks, merely 


assuming the rank of the piece whose place he 


possesses (excepting the boat); fifthly, the use of 
dice to determine the moves, as follows: when a 
cinque is thrown, the king or pawn must be mov- 
ed; a quatre, the elephant; a trois, the horse; 
and a deux, the boat. Other- variations are, that 


the king, elephant, and horse may slay, but can- 


not be slain; neither does it appear that the king 
can be removed to a place of more security, by any 
operation similar to the modern mode of cas- 
tling. Indeed the mode of playing this game is 


very. obscurely described: all that is known of it 


has already been published by sir William Jones, 

in the Transactions of the Society, towhich we must 

refer those who require further imformation. 
Chinese chess.—The game played by the Chinese 


is called Choke-choohong-ki, literally, the play of 


the science of war. 

The piece which we call the king is named 
choohong, which may be rendered the scientific in 
war, or generalissimo; he moves one pace ata 
time in any direction, the same as our king, but 
within the limits of his fort. . 

The two pieces of next rank are called sou by the 
Chinese, which literally means bearded old men, 
or men of great experience in war. ‘These are 


Supposed: to act as counsellors to the choohung, 


and have precisely the same moves and powers as 
the chekoy in the Burmha, or vizier in the Persian 
game, except that they are confined to the limits 
of the fort with the choohong. 

The two pieces erroneously named mandarins 
by Mr. Irwin, are called tchong by the Chinese, 
which means an elephant; and they have precise- 


_ ly the same moves and powers as the elephant in 


the Persian and modern Hindustanee game ; that 
is, they move diagonally in advance or retrograde, 


always two steps at a move: but the Chinese 


tchong has not the power of jumping over the 
head of an intermediate piece as the Persian ele- 
phant does; neither can it advance beyond the 
limits of its own section, for a reason J shall assign 
below. 

The two pieces called mai by the Chinese mean 
hoyse or cavalry; they have precisely the same 
moves and powers as in the English and Persian 
games, and can advance into the enemy’s sec- 
tion. 

The two pieces called tche by the Chinese mean 


_ War chariots, and have the same powers and moves 


as the rooks or castles in.the European game, ad- 


Yancing also into the enemy’s section. 

The two pieces called paoo by the Chinese mean 
artillery or rocket men. The paoo can move the 
whole range of both sections direct, transverse, or 
retrograde, like the English castle, and if any of 


' the adversary’s pieces or pawns intervene in the 
direct line, he takes the one immediately in the 


rear of it, 

The pawns are called ping by the Chinese, mean- 
ing foot soldiers; they move one square or step at 
a time, direct in advance, and take their antagonist 
transversely to the right or left (uot diagonally as 


Ours do), nor have they the advantage of obtaining 


an advance rank as in the English game. : 

__ The blank space in the table is called hoa ki by 
the Chinese, which literally means a trench, and is 
Understood to have been made for defence against 
an invading army. The horses, chariots, and foot 
soldiers are supposed to cross it by means of light 
bridges of planks; but these not being adequate to 
bear the bulk of the elephants, they are yecipro- 
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cally obliged to remain within the limits of theiz 
respective sections. 

In other respects the game is like the English 
one, and ends with destroying the forces on either 
side, or blocking up the choohong. The board is 
not chequered black and white, but merely subdi- 
vided, as in the diagram: the pieces are round 
counters of wood or ivory, with the distinguishing 
names wrote on them,‘half dyed red, and half black. 

Burmhan chess.—The Burmhan name for the game 
of chess is chit-tha-reen, a term applied by them 
eithertoa generalissimo, or warfare ; an etymologist 
perhaps might trace it as a corruption of the San- 
scrit cha-tur-anga, the four angas, or members of 
an army. 

Ming, or the king, has the same moves and 
powers asin the English game, except that he can- 
not castle, neither do they. admit of what we call 
stale mate. _ 

The chekoy, or sub-general, moves diagonally 
either way in advance or retrograde, but limited to 
one check or step at a move. 

- The rut’ha, war chariot, has exactly the same 
moves and powers as the English castle or rook. 

The chein, or elephants, have five distinct moves: 
direct 1,, diagonal in advance 2, diagonal retrograde 
2., but limited to one check or step at a move; 
they siay diagonally only; the move direct in ad- 
vance being only intended to alter the line of their 
operations, so that they may Occasionally have 
the powers of our king’s or queen’s bishop. 

The mhee, or cavalry, have exactly the same 
moves and powers as in the English game, 

The yein, or foot soldiers, have the same moves 
and powers as in the English game, except that 
they are limited to one check or step at a move, 
and that the right hand pieces only are. suscepti- 
ble of promotionto tue rank of chekoy (inthe event’ 
of his being taken). It is not necessary for this 
promotion that they should have advanced to the 
last row of the adversary’s checks, but to that 
check which is in a diagonal line with the left 
hand check in the last row of the adversary’s sec 
tion: consequently, the right hand pawn or yein, 
according to the diagram, will have to advance 
four steps to obtain the rank of chekoy; the 2d 
yein, 3 steps; the 3d yein, 2 steps; the 4th yein, 
2 steps; and the 5th yein, 1 step. 

Although the array of the battalia is generally 
in one way, yet the Burmhas admit of great varia- 
tions; each party being allowed to arrange their 
pieces adlibitum; thatistosay,they may strengthen 
either wing, or expose the king, according as they 
estimate each others abilities, or as caprice or 
judgment may influence them. In some respects 
this is tantamount to our giving a piece to an ine 
ferior player, but the variation is only to be un~ 
derstood of the pieces, and not of the pawns. 

This liberty, added to the names and powers of 
the pieces, gives the Burmhan game more the ap- 
pearance of a real battle than any other game. 
‘The powers of the chein are well calculated for 
the defence of each other and the king where most 
vulnerable; and the rut’ha or war chariots are | 
certainly more analogous to an active state of 
warfare than rooks or castles. 

Persian or Flindustanee chess.—-The Persian game 
and table are both cailed Shatrang, or more com 
monly Shutranj, 

Sha, padsha or, The king has the same moveg 
and powers as in the English game, but cannot 
castle, nor is-‘stale mate admitted, 

Firz, or more commonly vizier, is the general, 
It ig the first piece moved on opening the game, 
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advancing one step direct in front, his piadah moving 
one step at the same time; this is said to be done by 
command of the king, that he may review and re- 

gulate the motions of the army; afterwards he can 

only move diagonally, in advance or retrograde, 

one check or step at a move, the same as the 

Burinha chekoy- 

Fil in Persic, hust in Hindustanee, are two ele- 
phants. They move diagonally in advance or re-. 
trograde, always twoteps at a move, and have, 
what Mr. Irwin calls, the motion of a rocket boy 
hopping over the head of any piece m their way, 
except the king, and taking any piece which stands 
en the second check from them in their range. 

Asp, Persian, or ghora, Hindustanee, are two 
horse or cavalry; they have the same moves and 
powers as the English knight. 

Rookh, Persiav, or rut’h, Hineustanee, are two 
war chariots; they have exactly the same moves 
and powers as the English rook or castle. 

Piadahs, or peons, footmen, have the same moves 
and powers as the English pawn, except that they 
advance only one step at a time on opening the 
game, and that when any of them arrive, at the 
last line of checks on their adversary’s section, 
should their own general have been taken, they are 
then called Firz, and distinguished by a pawn of 
the adversary being placed on the same square 
with them. 

When the king is checked by another piece, they 
say sheh, sheh, or kish (the latter an Arabic 
word); and when check-mated, they say shah-mat, 
which means the king is conquered or driven to 
the last distress; or sometimes board or burd, the 
prize is gained or carried, though this expression 
is more generally used when all the pieces are 
taken except the king, and the game is consequently 
wou. 


first, or Hindu game, above described, is the most 
ancient, and has great internal marks of antiquity, 
namely, the imperfections incident to rudimental 
science. 

The weakest flank of each army is here oppos- 

‘ed to its antagonist’s foree—and the piece in each 
army which would be of most use on the flanks, is 
placed in a situation where its operations are 
eramped; and although it appears that two armies 
are allied against the other two, yet the inconve- 
nience of their battaliain a great measure remains; 
besides, it also appears that each separate army 
has to guard against the treachery of its ally, as 
well as against the common enemy; for it is re- 
commended, and allowed to either of the kings, to 
seize on the throne of his ally, that he may obtain 
complete command of both armies, and prosecute 
conquest for himself alone, But if the battalia 
‘were as perfect as in the European game, the cir- 
‘cumstance of using dice, to determine the moves, 
is fatal to the claim of pre-eminence, or of science, 
which attaches to the European game, and places 
the ancient Hindu game ona level with back- 
gammon, in which we often see the most consum- 
mate abilites defeated by chance. 

Exclusive of the definition of the game in the 
Amaracosha, namely, that the four angas, or mem- 
bers, are elephants, horses, chariots, and foot sol- 
diers, there are contradictions in the rules given by 
Gotoma and others translated by Rad-ha-cant, 
whieh are irreconcilable, unless we suppose they 
treat of different games. The first says, that “ The 
king, the elephant, and the horse may slay the foe, 
but cannot expose themseives to be slain.” Hence 
we infer that the ship and foot soldiers alone are 
vulnerable. In another place the commentator 


As far as record is to be admitted in evidence, the 


says, “If apawn can march to any square on the: 
opposite extremity of the board, except that of.the? 
king or ship, he assumes whatever power belonged: 


‘to that square, which promotion is called shat-padag: 


or six strides.” .This, contradicts the former rule... 
And again, ‘‘ But this privilege of shat-pada was, 
not allowable in the opinion of Gotoma; when a 
player had three pawns on the chess board, but. 
when only one pawn, and one, ship renjained, they 
pawn might even advance to the square of a king 
or ship, and assume the power.ofeither.” From, 
the whole we may gather, that in, this game there, 
is much abstruseness with little science, which af 
fords strong presumption. of its being rudimental. - 
We place the Chinese game the second in the 
series, because there is a record of its relative an- 
tiquity; but not from conviction: for the next im-, 
provement of the ancient Hindu game appears to 
have been that which at present obtains amongst: 
the Burmhas, who are Hindus of the Pali tribe, and 
derive all their literature and science from the 
common source. In the Burmhan game the first 
dawn of perfection appears, while the ancient: 
Hindu names, according, to the Amaracosha, are: 
retained, the two armies are consolidated, and com- 
manded by a general immediately under the eye of 
the king, the order of the battalia improved, and 
chance rejected, ; 
_ The Persian game is but a slight variation in ~ 
principle from the Burmha ; the order of battle is. 
restrained to one mode, and the foot soldiers and 
principals each drawn up at the extreme face of the 
board or field of battle, in rank entire, according to 
the improved system of modern warfare. Other 
alterations appear to me adventitious, or the effect, 
of caprice rather than judgment. ft 
The modern European game appears to be an im- 
provement.on the Persian, and only requires that 
the original names should be restored to the pieces 
to give it full claim to pre-eminence. . ; 
We repeat it, we are at some loss to know where: 
the Chinese game ought to be placed; but its 
claims to precedence are of little importance. The 
account of its invention, for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Eyles Irwin, ‘is as follows. i 
“Three hundred and seventy years after the time 
of Confucius, or 1965 years ago (174 years before’ 
Christ), Hung Cochee, king of the Kiangnan, sent 
an expedition into the Shensi country, under the 
command of a mandarin, called Hemsing, to con- 
quer it. After one suceessfaul campaign, the sol-~ 
diers were put into winter quarters, where finding 
the weather miuch colder than what they had been ac- 
customed to, and being also deprived of their wives 
and families, the army in general became impatient 
of their situation, and clamorous to return homes 
Hemsing, upon this, revolved in his mind the bad 
consequences of complying with their wishes ; 
and the necessity of soothing his troops and recon- 
ciliag them to their pasition appeared urgent, in 
order to finish his operations the ensuing year. — 
He was a man of genius as -well as a good soldier, 
and having contemplated some tima on the subject, 
he invented the game of chess, as well for an 
amusement to his men in their vacant hours, asto 
inflame their military ardour, the game being wholly 
founded on the principles of war. The stratae 
gem succeeded to his wish; the soldiery were de- 
lighted with the game, and forgot in their daily 
contests for victory the inconvenience of their post. - 
Jn the spring the general took the field again, and 
in a few months added the rich country of Shensi 
to the kingdom of Kiangnan, by the defeat and 
eapture of Choupayen, a famous warrior among: 
the Chinese. On this conquest Hung Cochee as= 
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éumed the title of emperor, and Choupayen put an 
end to-his own life in despair.” 

We have met with a similar tale among the 
Persian writers, but such tales are easily fabricat- 
ed, and from the complaisance of national vanity 
as easily credited. 

That Hansing introduced this game with modifi- 

‘cations suited to the genius and manners of the 
Chinese for the purposes ascribed above, we can 
readily believe; but the introduction of artiller y or 
rocket boys, the general perfection of the game, 
Similitude to the Hindu game, and date of the sup- 
posed invention, are one ht a against its 

originality. 

We are aware that there are many ether games 
of chess played in Asia; but we consider’ them 
merely as anomalies, unimportant or unworthy of 
note; the four we have adduced are the principal, 
to which all the others may be referred. 

The honourable Mr. Daines Barrington has taken 
considerable pains on the subject of the various 
etymologies of the terms pieces, &c; and the rea- 
son he assigns for the uncouth form of the pieces as 
made in Europe is very just, viz. that we received 
the game from the Arabs, who, as Mahomedans, 
being prohibited the use of paintings or engraved 
images, merely gave to their chess pieces such dis- 
tinct forms as enabled them to readily recognize 
them in play; and such arbitrary variation being 
once introduced, others naturally followed, accord- 
ing to the caprice or taste of each new innovator. 

But he differs from doctor Hyde and sir William 
Jones in respect to our excheguer being named 
from the chess-table; proving that the term was not 
directly so derived: yet this is not proving it was 
not derived indirectly; for although the game of 
chess might not have been known to the na- 
tions of modern Europe so early as the Norman 


conquest, yet it appears from the check or reckon- | 


ing board found at Pompeii, and from the Latin 
name scaccario, that the use of the table was very 
early known in Europe; and therefore sir William 
Jones may still be right in deriving exchequer 
from chaturanga. One remarkable coincidence 
in the Asiatic t tables way be noticed; they are all 
subdividedinto sixty-four squares, butnot checkered. 
The piece we call the king is also so styled in 
all the games we are acquainted with, except the 
Chinese,who call it thechoobong,or scientific in war. 
_* The piece we call the queen, “the honourable Mr. 
Barrington derives from the Persian, pherz, or 
general ; and exposes the absurdity of calling this 
piecea queen, by asking how we are to metamor phose 
2 foot soldier or pawn into a queen, as admitted in 
the English game, &c. Sir William Jones more. cor- 
rectly writes it ferz, andadds “ hence the French 
have derived vierge, &c.”—Ifso, the blunder arises 
from French gallantry. Vierge in French is virgo, 
and consorted with the king , they, by a very natural 
transition, made their virgin a queen. But whence 
the Persian title of ferz? Mr. Richardson merely 
informs us that ferz, ferzeen, ferzan, and ferzee, 
Mean the queen at-chess. The common term for 
this piece in the Persian language is vizeer, or 


Vazeer, a minister, but in their emphatic way of 


‘writing and speaking, they have in this case made 
a@ noun substantive of a distinctive adjective, to 
denote the eminence of the piece, as we shall have 
further occasion to notice. Ferz, or ferzan, there- 
fore, neither means queen nor general ina literal 
sense; but eminent, distinguished, &c. Ferzee 
further means science, learning, wisdom, &c. 


The piece we calla castle or rook, Mr, Barring-' 


ton says is derived from the Ltalian d roccombut 
what is ia rocco (the castle) derived from? Sir 
William Jones says, ‘‘ It were in vain to seek an 
etymology of the word rookh in the modern Per. 
sian language, for in all the, passages extracted 
from Ferdausi and Jami where rokh is conceived 
to mean a hero, or a fabulous bird, it signifies per- 
haps. no more than a cheek or face”’—All our en- 
quiries teach us that in this instance also a name 
has been formed from a quality; and that in mo- 
dern Persian» rookh means facing or bearing in a 
direct line; and applied to the rookh at chess, and 
its moves, is very appropriate; at the same time 
we have no doubt that the Persian was originally 
derived with the game from the, Hindus, who call 
the piece roth and rut’ha; and denominate. the 
ship or boat, which is substituted for the castle, 
either nauca or roca. The corruption is as easy 
as the French vierge from pherz or ferz, and tbe 
only difference is that Persian pride has endeavour. 
ed to legitimise the blunder by assigning a reason © 
for it. 

The pieces wecallbishops, Mr. Barringtonsays are 
called by the French fou or fools, and supposes tive 
epithet to have been bestowed ‘on them by some 
wag, because kings and queens were anciently at- 
tended by fools. 

We are ready to admit that war is s but too often 
the offspring of vice and folly, and that it is no 
great proof of wisdom in bishops to forsake their 
habits of peace for war, but think it is refining a lit- 
tle too much tostigmatise themin particular as fools 
on that account.—Sir William Jones adducesaimore 
legitimate derivation, in supposing the fol or fou - 
of the French (for it is pronounced both ways oc- 
casionally) to be derived from the Persian fil or 
feel, an elephant. In Italian these pieces are still 
denominated il alstno or the elephant, and so they 
were in England at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century.—Perhaps the French fou may have been 
derived from the Chinese fou, the grave council- 
lors who attend on the choohong or general, and 
who have the same diagonal moves as the bishops; 
and their mandarin caps may have been changed 
with their names for mitres, as we now see them 
engraved. 

The pieces we call] knights or horses have in ge- 
neral the same appellation i in other languages. 

The pawns, it is easy to perceive, are derived 
from paon (a foot) Hindustanece, piadah Persian, 
and padati Sanscrit. 

Doctor Hyde observes, “* That the word chess is 
derived from the Persian word shah or king, which 
word is often used in playing, to caution the king 
against danger. Hence Europeans and others have 
denominated the game shachiludium and shailu- 
dium; and the English chess.” 

The term mate used at the termination of the 
game is from the Persian shah-mat, the king is 
conquered or driven to the last distress. 

The Persians also have a term peculiar to them- 
selves, to denote the advancement of a pawn or 
piada. When it arrives at the last line of checks 
in the adversary’s divison, they say it is ferzeen or 
distinguished, and in case the vizeer or ferz has 
been lost, it assumes its rank, and is distinguished 
by one of the adversary’s pawns being placed on 
the same square with it. 

For the purpose of comparing the European with 
the Asiatic game,we here annex a comparative table 
of the names and terms used at the game of chess 
in four principal Asiatic, and four principal furoe 
pean, languages. 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE of Terms used at the Game of Chess, in four principal Asiatic and four 
principal European Languages. ~ 


~ English. 


- 


Persian. 


French. | Italian. | German. } Samnscrit. Chinese. Burmha. 
4Chegs, E’checs, (Scacchi, Scachkspiel|Chaturanga Shutrang, {Choke choo-|Chit-tharein. - 
chaturaji, | shatranj, | hongki, 
King, Roi, Ré, Koenig, Raja, Shah, pad- {Choohong,(ge-\Meng. 
, shah, _heralissimo,) 
Queen, Dame, egina jKoenigin, |Mantri Vizir Ferz |S5ou, (counsel-|Chekoy. | 
dame,’ } dame, (prime Ferzi (mi- lor,) (general.) 
minister,) nister,) ; } 
Bishop, Fou, Alfino, |Springer, |Hasti, Pilu,)Fil Pil (ele-/Tchong, (ele-\Chein, (ele- 
(elephant) phant,) pbant) | phant.} 
Knight, Cavalier, |Cavaliere,|Ritter, Aswa, Asp, Feres |Mai, (horse,) |Mhee, (caval-} 
cavallo, (horse) (horse } ry.) 
Castleor jTour, jRocco, jElephant, {Rat‘ha,(a jRukh, Teche (war |Rut ha, (war} 
rook, roi, roche, car) Nau- chariot) chariot.) 
ca, or roca 
(a ship or 
boat,) ae 
Pawn, Pion, {Pedina, {Baur, Padati, pa-{Peadah, |Paoo, {artil-[Yein, (foot 
pedona, diea, (foot } bidek, lery) soldiers.) 
soldier) : 
Check, E/chec au\Seaccoral|Schach, Sheh, kish,|Ping, foot sol-|Kwai. 
roi, ré, kisht, diers, 
iCheckmate,{E’chec etiScacco {Schach Mat, sheh Shoombe. 
or maté, mat, matto, | matt, mat, 
mat. 


N. B. The Sanscrit and Persian terms in this table are expressed according to sir W. Jones’s 


system of orthography, As. Res. Vol. 1. 


Modern European game. .— The board, as we have 
already observed, is divided into sixty-four rect- 
angular squares, chequered alternately black and 
white. The pieces played with are thirty-two in 
number, of different forms, denominations, and 

powers, divided into two colours or parties. The 
king and his officers, being eight pieces on each 
side, are ranged at opposite ends upon the nee 
lines of the board. 

The white king must be upon the fourth a blank 
square, at one end of the board, reckoning from 
the right: the black or red king upon the fifth, a 
white square, at the other end ofthe board; oppo- 
site to each other. ‘The white queen must be 


upon the fifth, a white square, on the left of her — 


king. The black queen upon the fourth, a black 
square, on the right of her king. The bishops 
must be placed on each side of their king and 
queen. The knights on each side of the bishops. 
Whe rooks, in the two corners of the board, next 
to the knights ; ; and the eight pawns, or common 
men, upon the eight squares of the second line. 
The pieces and pawns on the side of each 
king take their names from him, as those on the 
side of the queen do from ber, and are called the 
black or white king’s bishop; the king’s knights; 
the king’s rooks; the king’s pawns; the king’s 
bishop’s pawns; the king’s knight’s pawns; and 
king’s rooks pawns; the black or white queen’s 


bishops; the queen’s knights; the queen’s rooks ; 
the queen’s pawns; the queen’s bishop’s pawns; 
the queen’s knight’s pawns; and the queen’s 
rook’s pawns. The squares are named from the 
pieces, viz. where the king stands, is called the 
square of the king: weds his pawn stands, is” 
called the second square of the king: that before_ 
the pawn is called the third square of the king; 
that beyond it is called the fourth square of the 
king; and so of all the rest. . 

‘The king (the oriental chah) moves every way, 
but only one square at a time (except in the case 
of castling), and must always be at least one square 
distant from the antagonist king. The king may 
leap once in the game, either on his own side, or 
on the side of his queen (viz. the rook is moved. 
into the next square to the king; and the king 
moves to the square on the other side of him, 
which is also called castlmg); provided neverthe- 
less no piece is between him and the rook; nor 
after this rook hath been played; nor after the 
king hath been moved; nor when the king is in 
check ; nor when the square over which he means 
to leap is viewed by an adverse man, who would 
check him in his passage. . 

The queen (originally pherz, general) possesses 
the moves and powers of the rook, and bishop, in 
a straight line, and also angularly. Py 

The bishops (formerly fil, an @lephant) 0 move 
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enly angularly, backward or forward, in the same 
eolour as each are at first placed, but can take at 
any distance when the road is open, 

The knights (horse swidiers) move obliquely, 
backward or forward, upon every third square, 
including that which they stood on, from black to 
white, and from white to black, over the heads of 
the men, which no other is allowed to do. 

The rooks (at first rath, an armed chariot, 
orrokh, an hero) move ina right line, either for- 
wards, backwards, or sideway, through the whole 

file, can stop at any square, and take at any dis- 
tance when no other piece intervenes. 

A pawn (peon, an attendant) moves one square 
at a time, in a straight tine forward, and takes 
the enemy angularly. He may be moved two 
squares the first move, but never backwards, and 
is prohibited from quitting his own file, except in 
case of making a capture, when he is moved into 
the place of the captive, and afterwards advances 
forward in that file. 

If the square over which any pawn leaps is 
viewed by an adversary, that man may take the 
pawn, and then must be placed in the square over 
which the pawn hath leaped. A pawn getting to 
the head of the board upon the first line of the 
enemy (styled going to queen) may be changed 
for any one of the pieces lost in the course of the 
game, and the piece chosen must be placed on 
the square at which the pawn had arrived. 

‘The men can take the adversaries who stand in 
their way, provided the road lies open; or they 
may decline it, and must be set down in the same 
Squares from which the contrary men are taken. 

When the adversary’s king is in a situation to 
be taken by you, you must say check to him; by 
which you warn him to defend himself, either by 
changing his place, or by covering himself with 
one of -his own men, or by taking the man who 
assaults him: if he can do none of these things, 
he is check-mated (shehma, the king is dead) and 
foses the game. The king cannot change his 
‘square, if he by so doing goes into check; and 
when he has no man to play, and is not in check, 
yet is so blocked up, that he cannot move without 
going into check, this position is called a stale- 
mate, and in this case the king, who is stale- 

_ nated, wins the game in England, but in France 
. this situation makes a drawn game. 

Many chess players give notice when the queen 
is in danger of being taken, by saying, check to 
the queen. F 
_, Several variations have at different periods been 
introdueed into chess. In some of the eastern 
games the power of the pherz or minister (the 
piece we call queen) was very limited, being al- 
lowed only to move from square to square, and 
never to be further than two from the king. Ta- 
merizne the Great did not think it beneath him to 
invent new pieces, which rendered the game more 
complicated, and after bis death were disused. 


Carrera added two, the campione, and the cen-. 


taur: with two other pawns, and increased the 
‘Squares to eighty. Arch-chess was played on a 
board with one hundred squares, besides two new 
pieces, stiled the centurion and decurion, and two 
_ pawns additional on each side. The duke of Rut- 
fand’s game consisted of one bundred and forty 
Squares, with fourteen pieces and fourteen pawns 
“on each side, one of which was named the concu- 
bine, and another th -:owned rook. The round- 
ame was played on a round board, divided into 
sixty-four parts of four circles. The German 
military game, on one hundred and twenty-gne 


men, 


4 


squares, had on each side a king, two guards, twe 
cuirassiers, two dragoons, two huzzars, five can- 
non, and eleven fusiliers. The king and pawn’s 
game was merely a curious variation from the 
common method; where the king and pawns on 
one side were opposed to the king, pieces, and 
pawns on the other, in which the player, with the 
king and pawns only, was almost certain of win- 
ning. 
The Germans sometimes play a double game 
with two boards by four people, two of a side, 
each not only playing his own game but also as 
sisting his partner. The Russians, in addition to 
other moves, give that of the knight to the queen; 
they likewise play four persons at a time, twe 
against two, oma board larger than usual, con- 
taining more squares, and a greater number of 
Demoivre shews a method of covering 
with the knight all the squares of the board in 
sixty-four moves, 
Some whimsical people in England have lately 
endeavoured to alter the names of the chess men, 
by changing that a@f queen into minister, rook to 
peer, and pawn to commoner; and instead of 
eastling they say closetting. The board by these 
innovators is technically called the exchequer, 
the squares are styled houses, the ranges of which 
in a straight line, from right to left, are denomi- 
nated ranks, and perpendicularly from one player 
to the other are files. 


Relative value of the pieces and pawns, 


Hingis < scins tes on, OR 
Queene ois 05.556 tl oiecs)' 29H 
Bishepescccucnades 93 


The power of the king for attack or defence is 

as above stated, though from the principle of the 
game he is invaluable; the power of the pawn is 
as 2, but from its chance of promotion the real 
value is calculated at 33. 
_ Difficult check-mates are a knight and bishop, 
or two bishops against a king; a rook and bishop 
against a rook, and a queen against a bishop and 
knight. . 

Directions to be attended to in playing —r. Move 
your pawns before your pieces, and afterwards 


Minnie btdsiev want eo ae 
ROOK sei sleie welae 15 
Pawn kiis..vets sare 


bring out the pieces to support them; therefore the 


king’s, queen’s, and bishop’s pawns should be the 
first played, in order to open the game well. 
2. Do not play out any of your pieces 


early in the game, because you thereby losé 


moves, in case your adversary can, by playing 
a pawn, make them retire, and also opens his 
game atthe same time; especially avoid playing 
your queen out, till your game is tolerably weil 
opened. \ 

3. Avoid giving useless checks, and never give 
any unless to gain some advantage, because you 
may lose the move if the adversary can either 
take or drive your piece away. _ 

4. Never crowd your game by having too 
many pieces together, so as to prevent advancing 
or retreating your men as occasion may require. 

5. If your game happens to be crowded, endea« 
vour to free it by exchanges of pieces or pawns, 
and castle your king as soon as convenient; after- 
wards bring out your pieces, and attack the ad~ 
versary where weakest, : 

6. When the adversary plays out his pieces be- 
fore his pawns, attack them as soon as you can 
with your pawns, by which you may crowd his 
game, and make him jose moves. 

7. Never attack the adversary’s king without « 
sufficient force; and if he attacks yours; and you 


: 
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cannot retaliate, offer exchanges; and should he 

retire, when you present a piece to exchange, he 
mav lose a move, It also may sometimes be ex- 
‘pedient to act in this manner in case of other 
attacks. 

8. Play your men in guard of one another, so that 
if any be taken, the enemy may also be captured 
by that whch guarded yours, and endeavour to 
have as many ¢ guards to your piece as your ad- 
versary advances others uponit; and, if possible, 
let tham be of less value than those he assails with. 
‘When you cannot well support your piece, see if 
by attacking one of his that is better, or as good, 
you may not thereby save yours. 

g. Never, attack but when well prepared, for 
thereby you open your adversary’s game, and 
prepare him to pour,in a strong attack upon you, 
as soon as your weak one is over. 

10. Never play till you have examined whether 
you are free from danger by your adversary’s last 
move; nor offer to attack till you have considered 
what harm he would be able to. do you by his next 
moves, in consequence of yours, 

ri. When your attack isin a prosperous way, 
never be diverted from it by taking any piece, or 
other seeming advantage, your adversary may 
purposely throw in your way, with the intent that 
by your taking the bait he might gain a move 
which would make your design miscarry. 

12. When in pursuing a well-laid attack, you 
find it necessary to force your adversary’s de- 
fence, with the loss of some pieces; if, upon count- 
ing as many moves forward as you can, you find 
a prospect of success, sacrifice a piece or two to 
gain your end: these bold attempts make the 
finest games. 

13. Never let your, queen stand so before the 


king, as that your adversary, by bringing for- , 


wards a rook or a bishop, might check your king 
if she was not there, for you could hardly save 
her, or perbaps at best must sacrifice her for an 
inferior piece. 

14. Let not your adversary’s knight fork your 
king and queen, or king and rook, or queen and 
rook, or your two rooks, at the same time; for in 
the two first cases, the king being forced to go out 
ef check, the queen or the rook must be lost; and 
in the two last a rook must be lost, at best, fora 
worse piece. 

15. Take care that no guarded pawn of your 
adversary fork two of your pieces: knights and 
rooks are particularly liable to this mode of attack; 
also guard against either a check by discovery, or 
a stale-mate. 

16. When the kings have ecastled on different 
sides of the board, attack with the pawns you 
have on that side where the adversary has castled, 
advancing the pieces, especially the queen and 
r0oks, to support them; and if the adversary’s 
king has three pawns on a line in front, he should 
not stir them till forced to it. 

r7. Endeavour to have a move in ambuscade; 
that is, place the queen, bishop, or rook behind a 
pawn, or a piece, in such a manner, as upon play- 
ing that pawn, or Piers, you discover a check 
upon your adver sary’s king, and consequently 
may oiten get a piece, or some other apyautace 
by it. 

13. Never guard an inferior piece or pawn with 
a better, if you can do it with a pawn, because 
that better piece may in such a case be, as it 
were, Out of play. 

19. A pawn pushed on, and well supported, 
often costs the adversary a piece; but one sepa- 


rated from the others is seldom of any vatue- 
And whenever you have gained a pawn, or other 
advantage, and are not in danger of losing the 
move thereby, make as frequent exchanges as 
you. can. 

20. If each player has three pawns upon the 
board, and no piece, and you have a pawn on one 
side of the board, and the other two on the other 
side, and your adversary’s 3 are opposite to your 
2, march with your king to take his pawns; and 
if he moves to support them, go on to queen with 
your single pawn; and if he attempts to hinder it, 
take his pawns, and push yours to queen; that is 
to move a pawn into the adversary’s back row, in 
order to make a queen, when the original is lost. 

21. At the latter end of a game, each party 
having only three or four pawns on different sides 
of the board, the kings are to endeavour to gain 
the move, in erder to win the game. 

22, When the adversary has no more than his 
king and one pawn on the board, and you a king 
only, you can never lose that game if you bring 
and keep your king opposite to your adversary’s, 
when he is immediately either before or on one 
side of his pawn, and only one house between the 
kings. This must then either be a drawn game, 
or if the opponent persists in his endeavours to 
win, he will lose by a stale-mate, by drawing you 
upon the last square. 

23. When your adversary has one pawn on the 
rook’s line, with a king and bishop against a king 
only, and his bishop is not of the colour that com- 
mands the corner-house his pawn is going to, if 
you can get your king into that corner, you can- 
not lose that game, but may win by a stale-mate. 

24. When you have only your queen left in 
play, and your king happens to be in the position 
of stale-mate, keep giving check to your adver- 
sary’s king, always taking care not to check him 
where he can interpose any of his pieces -that 
make the stale: so doing, you will at last force 
him to take your queen, and then you win the 
game by being in stale mate. 

25. Never cover a check with a piece that a 
pawn pushed upon it may take, for fear of, only 
cee that pawn for it. 

. Do not crowd your adversary’s (ne with 
so "pieces, lest you inadvertently give a stale- 
mate. 

27. Do not be too much afraid of losing a rook 
for an inferior piece; although a rook is better - 
than any other, except the queen, yet it seldom 
comes into play, so as to’operate, until the end of 
the game ; and it is generally better to have a 
worse piece in play than a superior out. 

28. When you have moved a piece, which your ° 
adversary drives aw ay with a pawn, that is a bad 
move, your enemy gaining a double advantage, 
At this nice. game no move can be indifferent. 
Though the first move may not be much, between 
equally ¢ good players, yet the loss of one or two 
more, after the first, makes the game almost irre- 
triev able: but if you can recover the move, or 
the attack (for they both go together) you are in 
a fair way of winning, 

29. If ever your game issuch that you have 
scarce any thing to play, you have either brought | 
out your pieces wrong, or, which is worse, not at 
all; for if you have brought them out right, yor 
must have variety enough. 

30. Do not be afraid of doubling a pawn: two int 
a direct line are not disadvantageous when sur 
rounded by three or four others. Three together 
are strong, but four that make a square, with the 
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help of other pieces, well managed, form an in- 
vincible strength, and probably may produce you 

“a queen: on the contrary, two pawns, with an 
interval between are no better than one; and if 
you should have three over each other in a line 
your game cannot be in a worse situation. 

31. When a piece is so attacked that it is diffi- 
cult to save it, give it up, and endeavour to annoy 
your enemy in another place; for it often hap- 
pens, that whilst your adversary is pursuing a 
‘piece, you either get a pawn or two, or sucha 
situation as ends in bis destruction. 

32. Supposing your queen and another piece 
ard attacked at the same time, and by removing 
your queen, you must lose the piece, if you can 
get two pieces in exchange for her, rather do that 
than retire; for the difference is more than the 
worth of a queen; besides you preserve your si- 
tuation, which often is better than a piece; when 
the attack and defence are thoroughly formed, if 
he who plays first is obliged to retire by the per- 
son who defends, that generally ends in the loss of 
the game on the side of him who attacks. 

33. Do not aim at exchanges without reason; a 
good player will take advantage of it, to spoil 
‘your situation, aad mend his own: but when you 
are strongest, especially by a piece, and have not 
an immediate check-mate’ in view, then every 
time you exchange, your advantage increases. 
Again, when you have played a piece, and your 
adversary Opposes one to you, exchange directly, 
for he wants to remove you: prevent him, and 
ao not lose the move. _ 

34. Every now and then examine your game, 

aud then take your measures accordingly. 
"35. At the latter end of the game, especially 
when both queens are off the board, the kings are 
capital pieces, do not let yours be idle; it is by 
his means, generally, you must get the move and 
the victory. 

36. As the queen, rooks, and bishops operate 
at a distance, it is not always necessary in. your 
attack to have them near your adyersary’s king; 
they do better at a distance, cannot be driven 
away, and prevent a stale-mate. 

37. When there isa piece you can take, and 
hat cannot escape, do not hurry; see where you 
can make a good move elsewhere, and take the 
piece at leisure. 

_ 38. It is not always right to take your adver- 
‘Sary’s pawn with your king, for very often it hap- 
pens to be a safeguard and protection to him. 

39. When you can take a man with different 
pieces, consider thoroughly with which you had 
best take it. 

General mazims.—Whether you play the open or 
elose game, bring out all your pieces into play 
before you begin the attack; for if you do not, 
and yonr adversary does, you will always attack, 
or be attacked, at a great disadvantage; this is 
80 essential, that you had better forego an advan- 
tage than deviate from it; and no person can ever 
play well who does not strictly practise this. In 
order to bring out your pieces properly, push on 
your pawns first, and support them with your 
pieces, thereby your game will not be crowded, 
and all your pieces will be at liberty to play and 
assist each other, and so co-operate towards ob- 

taining your end: and either in your attack or 
defence, bring them out so as not to be driven 
-backagain, 
_ 2 When you have brought out all your pieces, 
which you will have done well, if you kaye your 


choice on which side to castle; then consider tho- 
roughly your own and adversary’s game, and not, 
only resolve where to castle, but likéwise to at- 
tack where you appear strongest, and your enemy 
‘weakest. By this,it is probable you will be able 
to break through your adversary's game, in which 
some pieces must be exchanged. Now pause 
again and survey both games attentively, and do 
not let your impetuosity hurry you gn too far; 
at this critical juncture (especially if you still 
find your adversary pretty strong) rally your 
men, and put them in good order for a second or 
third attack, still keeping your men close and 
connected, so as to be of use to each other. For 
want of this method, and a little coolness, an al- 
most sure victory is often snatched out of a 
player’s hands, and a total overthrow ensues. 

3. At the last period of the game, observe where 
your pawns are strongest, best connected, and 
nearest to queen, likewise mind how your adver- 
Sary’s pawns are disposed, and. compare these 
things together; and if you can get to queen be- 
fore him, proceed without hesitation; if not, 
hurry on with your king to prevent him: I speak 
now, as supposing all the noblemen are gonc; if 
not, they are to attend your pawns, and likewise 
to prevent your adversary from going to queen, 

4. Asingle pawn cannot win if the adversary’s 
‘king is opposed to it; but its own king is placed 
before it, then the pawn may win. 

5. ‘Two pawns against one must win in most 
cases; but the player, possessing the two, should 
avoid exchanging one of them for his adversary’s 
pawn. 

6. A pawn, with any piece, must win in every 
case, except with a bishop, when the pawn is on 
a rook’s file, and, the bishop does not command 
the square where the pawn must go to queen. 

7. Two knights, without any other man, cannot 
give check-mate, 

8. Two bishops may win. 

9. A knight, with a bishop, may win. 

to, A rook against either a knight or a bishop 
makes a drawn game; as also does a rook and a ~ 
knight against a rook. 

11. A rook with a bishop against a rook may 
win, 
12. A rook with either a bishop or a knight 
against a queen make.a drawn game. 

13. A queen against a bishop and a knight 
may win. 

14. A queen against a rook with two pawns 
makes a drawn game. 

15. A rook against either a bishep or a knight 
with two pawns makes a drawn game. 

In order to determine what: shall be a drawn 
game, it is customary towards the conclusion to - 
fix 50 more moves on each side as the number to 
ascertain that. point. 

Laws of Chess.—1. If you touch your man you 
must play it, except that would expose your king 
to check, in which case you are only, when pos- 
sible, to move the king; and so long as you keep 
hold, you may place the said man where you 
please ; but once having quitted, you then cannot 
recal the move; though should any men be dis- 
placed by accident those are to be restored. 


-. 2. If you touch one of your adversary’s men, 


he may insist upon your taking it;,and when 
you cannot do.so, then you are to muve your 
king, provided that may be effected without put- 
ting him on check. 

3. by mistake, oar etherwise, you make a 
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false move, the opponent can oblige you to move 
the king (as in the 2d article); but if he plays 
without noticing the said false move, neither of 
‘you-can afterwards recal it. 

4. If you misplace your men, and play two 
moves, it lieth in your adversary’s power whether 
he will permit you to begin the game afresh. 

5. When the adversary gives check without 
warning, you are not obliged to notice it until he 
does; but if on his next move he warns you, each 
party must then retract his last move, and the 
king be removed off check. 

6. Should the opponent warn you of a check 
withont really giving it, and you have even moved 
your king, or any other man, you are in such 
case allowed to retract before the opponent has 
completed his next move. 

7. You are not to give check to your adver- 
sary’s king by any piece, which by so moving 
_-would discover check on your own king. 

8. After your king or the rook has moved, you 

cannot castle; and if you attempt it, the adver- 
sary may insist that you move either the king or 
rook. 
‘ g. In each fresh game, the players have the 
first move alternately; but where the advantage 
of a piece or pawn is given, -the player given that 
advantage is entitled to the first move. 

CHeE/ss-BOARD. s. ‘The board or table 
on which the game of chess is played (Prior). 

CHE’ss-MAN. 5s. A puppet for chess 
(Eccke). 

CHEST. s. (cyrz, Saxon, cista, Latin.) 1. 
A box in which things are laid up (Shak.). 2. 
A CHEST of drawers. 
able boxes or drawers. 3. The trunk of the 
body, or cavity from the shoulders to the belly, 
that part which contains the heart and lungs. 

See Breast and THORAX. 

CHEST, in oryctology. See PETROSILEX. 

CHEsT aT CHATHAM was established in 
1588, for the benefit of maimed and super- 
annuated English mariners, out of which pen- 
sions are paid to such for their lives. ‘This 
fund was at first raised by a voluntary monthly 
contribution of the mariners out of their pay, 
and afterwards made perpetual by queen Eli- 
zabeth, 

By 43 Geo. III. c. 119. this institution was 
removed from Chatham to Greenwich, and 
denominated ‘* The chest at Greenwich,” 
being committed to the management of a body 
corporate. . 

CHEST-FOUNDER. In veterinary science, 
a peculiar debility in the shoulders, chest, and 
fore-quarters of a horse. It is generally a 
chronic disease subsequent to violent exertion, 
and acute inflammation produced from such 
cause ; the horse in this case is totally incapable 
of moying either far or fast, and cannot be 
made to move at all without great difficulty, 
Every limb labours, but chiefly the shoulders 
and fore-quarters : in this case the trot becomes 
a jerk and the gallop a jump. The cure is 
difficult: the best means of attempting it are 
rest and very gentle and progressivé exercise, 


the reverse of what he has been accustomed to, 


CHE’STED. a. Having a chest. 
CHESTER, or WestT-CHESTER, the ca- 
pital of Cheshire, with markets on Wedness 


A case with move- | 
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days and Saturdays. tis a place of great an=_ 
tiquity, and plainly appears to have been a 
Roman station. Its walls are nearly two miles | 
about, and have four gates. ‘The four prin- 
cipal streets are as if excavated out of the earth — 
and sunk many feet beneath the surface. The 
town contains 3,196 houses, and 15,052 in- 
habitants, who are governed by a mayor, two 
sheriffs, and 24 aldermen, and sends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It isa place of consider- 
abletrade, and has two celebrated fairs annually. 
It has a strong castle and 10 churches, besides 
the cathedral. The bishopric of Chester was 
erected in 1541, and is valued in the king’s 
books, at 420/. Ils. $d. Lat. 53. 12 N. Lon. 
3.3 W. 


CuEsTER, a county of Pennsylvania, 44 


‘miles long, and 22 broad. In 1790 it_con- 


tained 27,937 inhabitants. Its capital is West- 
Chester, in Lat. 39. 54 N. Lon. 75.3 W. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET (the Cuneacestre 
of the Saxons), a small thoroughfare town be- 
tween Newcastle and Durham, with a good 
church and fine spire. This church is colle- 
giate, and was formerly the see of a bishop, 
until removed with the body of St. Cuthbert. 
(in 995) to Durham. 

CHESTERFIELD, a town of Derbyshire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is governed 
by a mayor, and next to Derby is the most 
considerable trading town in the county ; con- 
taining about 4,270 inhabitants. Here are 
stocking manufactures, potteries, iron works, 
Ke. Lat.3,18 IN oy WON lee, Pees 

CHESNUT, in botany. See Fagus. 

CuesnutT (Horse). See Aiscutus. | 

CHEsNnurT (Indian Rose). See MEsuA. 

CueEsnurt, a colour like that of the kernel 
of the fruit. 

CHEVAL DE FRISE, a large piece of | 
timber pierced, and traversed with wooden 
spikes, armed or pointed with iron, five or 
six feet long. The term is French, and pro- 
perly signifies a Friesland horse; as having 
been first invented in that country. It is 
also called a turnpike or turniquety Its use 
is to defend a passage, stop a breach, or make 
a retrenchment to stop the cavalry. It is some- 
times also mounted on wheels, with artificial 
fires, to roll down in an assault. Errard ob- 
serves, that the prince of Orange used: to en- 
close his camp with chevaux de frise, placing 
them over one another. . 
~CHEVALER, in the manage, is said of a 
horse, when, in passing upon a walk or trot, 
his off fore-leg crosses or over-laps the near 
fore-leg every second motion. . . <. 

CHEVALIER, a’ French term, ordinarily 
signifying a knight. The word is formed of the 
French cheval, horse, and the barbarous Latin ~ 
cavallus. It is used, in heraldry, to signify 
any cavalier, or horseman armed at all points ;_ 
by the Romans called cataphractus eques: now 
out of use, and only to be seen in coat-ars 
mour. 

CHEVAUX DE FRISE. See CHevar 
DE FRISE, ' 


CHEVIOT, or Tivitor #1L1s, a ridge of 
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_ mountains which ran from N. to S. through 
Cumberland and Northumberland, remarkable 
for obstinate battles between the English and 
Scots. - 
_ CHE’VEN. s. (chevesne, French.) A fish; 
the chub. . “« 
CHE’VRIL. s. (cheverau, French.) A kid; 
kid leather: obsolete (Shakspeare). ) 
CHE/VISANCE. s. (French.) — Enter- 
prise; achievement: not in use (Spenser). 
CHE’VRON, or Cut&’/vERON, in heraldry, 
one of the honourable ordinaries of a shield, 
representing two rafters of an house, joined to- 
gether as they ought to stand ; it was anciently 
the form of the priestesses’ head attire: some 
Say it is a symbol of protection; others, of 
constancy ; others, that it represents knights’ 
spears, &c. It contains the fifth part of the 
field. See Heratpry. | 
To CHEW. v. a. (ceopyan, Saxon.) 1.'To 
gtind with the teeth ; to masticate (Arbuthnot). 
2. To meditate ; to ruminate in the thoughts 
(Prior). 3. To taste without swallowing 
(Bacon). | 
Lo Cuew. v. n, To champ upon; to rumi+ 
nate (Pope). 


CHEWING-BALLS, among farriers, balls 


made of asafcetida, liver of antimony, bay-wood, 
juniper-wood, and pellitory of Spain, which 
being dried in the sun, wrapped in linen cloth, 


are tied fo the bit of the bridle for the horse to. 


chew. ‘They aré said to create an appetite. 
CHEYNE (George), an eminent physician. 
He was born in Scotland in 1671, and edu- 
cated at Edinburgh. At the age of 30 he came 
to London, and led a jovial life ; in consequence 
of which, he became so corpulent that his life 
was a burden to him.’ He then had recourse 
to a vegetable diet, which removed his com- 
plaints, and reduced his weight from 32 stone 
to about 24: he died at Bath, aged 72. The 
doctor was a man of abilities, and published 
Philosophical Principles of Religion, natural 
and revealed ;-the English Malady, or a trea- 
tise of Nervous Diseases ; Fluxionum: Metho- 
dus Inversa, sive quantitatum fluentium leges 
Generationes, &c. ; pib eye 
CHIABRERA (Gabriel), esteemed the Pin- 
dar of Italy, was born at Savona ia 1552, and 
studied at Rome. The Italian princes, and 
‘Urban VIII., gave him public marks of their 
esteem. He wrote many poems, but his lyric 
verses are most admired. e died at Savona in 
1638, aged 86. 
CHIAN PEPPER. See Pieper tnpicum. 
CHIAN TURPENTINE. See Cu1o-rTur- 
“PENTINE. 

CHIAPA, a province of Mexico, in North 
‘America, abounding in cochineal, cattle, fruits, 
and honey. It brings in a good revenue to 
‘Spain. ; 

' CHIAPA, an episcopal town of Mexico, in 
‘North America, the capital of Chiapa. 
17.10N. Lon. 94. 45 W. . 

,! CHIARENZA, one of the four districts of 
‘the Morea, in European Turkey. Its principal 
town, which is a seaport, is of the same name. 
Lat. 37.50 N. Lon. 21.35 E. ‘. 
— VOL. III, 


‘be seen. It is the see of a bishop ; 


Lat. * 
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CHIARI, a town of Brescia, in Italy, be- 
longing to the Venetians. Lat. 45. 30 N. 
Lon. 10. 17 E. | 

CHIAROSCURO, effect produced in paint- 
ing or drawing, by an artful conduct and union 
of colours and light and shade. See Parnt- 
ING 

CHIAVENNA, a large town of the Gri- 
sons, in Switzerland. The inhabitants, who 
are Roman Catholics, trade princi ally in wine 
ae Salm re fruits. Lat. 46. 19 N. Lon. g. 
19 E. 
CHIAUSI, among the Turks, officers em- 
ployed in executing the vizirs, bashaws, and 
Other great men. The orders for doing this, 
the grand signior sends wrapped up ina black . 
cloth; on the-reception of which they perform 
their office. 
CHIBOU GUM. A spurious kind of 
elemi. . 


CHICANE. s. (chicane, French.) 1. The 


art of proiracting a contest by petty objection 


and artifice (Locke). 
(Prior). 

To CHica’NE. v. n. (chicaner, French.) 
To prolong a contest by tricks. 4 

CHICA’NER. s. (chicaneur, French.) A 
petty sophister; a wrangler (Locke). 

CHICA/NERY.. s. (chicanerie, French.) 
Sophistry ;_ mean arts of wrangle (Arbuthnot). 
- CHICHESTER, the capital of Sussex, hav- 
ing markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. It 
sends two members to parliament, and is g0- 
verned by a mayor, recorder, deputy-recorder, 
14 aldermen, six bailiffs, 27 commoners, and, 
a portreve. From the market-place, the four 
gates of the city, which is walled round, may 
the bi- 
shopric being first erected at Selsey, about 681, 
was afterwards removed to Chichester, about 


2. Artifice in general 


10705; it was valued:in the king’s books, temp. 


Henry VII. at 6771. 1s. 3d. perannum. The 
bishop retains his own tenths, as also those of 


‘several other dignities and benefices' within his 


diocese. This city contains 831 houses, and 
4,744 inhabitants. Lat. 50.50 N. Lon. 0. 
48 W. me 
CHICK. Cai/cxen. 5. 
kiecken, Dutch. Chicken is 
chick, though now used as a singular noun.) 
1. ‘The young of a bird, particularly of a hen, 
or small bird (Davies. Swift.) 2. A word of 
tenderness (Shakspeare). 3. A term for a 
young girl (Swift), ae 
CHICKEN-POX. See VariIcettra. 
CHI/CKEN-HEARTED. a. Cowardly; Tis 
morous; fearful (Spenser). . 
CHICK-PEA. In botany. See Creer. 
CHICKES. In botany: “ See Cicer. 
CHICKLING VETCH. In botany. See 


(ctcen, Saxon; 
the old plural of 


‘Latuyruvs. 


CHICKWEED. In botany. See ALCINE. 
CHICKWEED (African). ee Mot_iuco. 
Cuickwerep (Berty-bearing). See Cy- 
CUBALUS. 
CHICKWEED (Great). See STELLARIA, 
CuicKWEED (Mountain). See Moeu- 
RINGIA. . F 
K 


CyuicKWEEpD (Mouse-ear). “See CEra- 
STIUM, 
‘CHICKWEED (Small-water). See Mon- 


TIA, 

Yo CHIDE. v.a. preter. chid or chode; 
part. chid or chidden (ervan, Saxon)... 1. To 
reprove; to check (Waller). 2. 'To drive with 
reproof (Shakspeare). 3. To blame ; to re- 
proach (Prior). 

To CHIDE. v. . 1. To clamour ; to scold 
. (Swift). .2.'To quarrel with (Shakspeare). 3. 
To make a noise (Shakspeare). 

CHI’DER. s. A rebuker ; a reprover (Shak- 
_speare). ier} 

CHIDLEIGH, or CHuUDLEIGH, a town 
of Devonshire, with a market on Saturdays. 
Lat..50. 35 N.....Lon. 3. 38: Wi. 

CHIEF. a. (chef, the head, French.) 1. 
Principal; most eminent (Pope). 2. Eminent; 
extraordinary (Proverbs). 3. Capital; of the 
first order (Locke). 

Cuirer, a term signifying the head or prin- 
cipal part of a thing or person. Thus we say, 
the chief of a party, the chief of a family, &c. 
The word is formed of the French chef, head ; 
of the Greek xeparn, caput, head ; though Me- 
nage derives it from the Italian capo, formed 
of the Latin capwt. 

Cuter, in heraldry, is that which takes up 
all the upper part of the escutcheon from side 
to side, and represents a man’s head. In chief, 
imports something borne in the chief part or 
top of the escutcheon. 

CHI'EFLESS. a. Wanting a head; being 
without a leader (Pope). 

CHIEFLY. ad. Principally; eminently; 
more than common (Dryden). 

CHI’/EFRIE. s. (from chief.) A small 
sent paid to the lord paramount (Spenser). 

CHVEFTAIN. s. (from chief.) 1. A leader ; 
a commander (Spenser). 2. The head of a 
elan (Davies). 

CHIE VANCE. s. Traffick, in which 
money is extorted; as discount: obsolete 
(Bacon). 

' CHIGOE. In entomology. See Putex. 

CHILBLAIN, pernio in medi¢ine, a tu- 
mour affecting the feet and hands ;-accom- 
panied with an inflammation, pain, and some- 
times an ulcer or solution of continuity. Chil- 
blain is compounded of chz/l and llain; q. d. 
a blain or sore by cold. Chilblains are oe- 
casioned by excessive cold diminishing the vital 
energy of the part, and stopping the motion of 

the blood in the capillary vessels. See the 
article PERNIO. 

CHILD. s. plur. CHILDREN. (cilv, Saxon.) 
1. An infant, or very young person (Wake). 
2, One in thé line of filiation, opposed to the 
parent (Addison). 3. Any thing the product 
or effect of another. 4. Zo Le with Cuiip. 
To be pregnant. 

Children, besides the honour and reverence 
which they owe to their parents, ought like- 
- wise to contribute to their support, when they 
need ‘assistance. ‘The Athenian laws obliged 
all children to provide for their father, when 
reduced to poverty; with an exception to spu- 


- 
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rious children, to those whose chastity had 
been defiled by consent of the father, and to 
those who had not been put into any way of 
gaining a livelihood. Our laws agree with 
those of Athens in the first particular; but in 
the other cases, a child is compellable by stat. 
43 Eliz. c. 2. if able, to provide for a wicked 
and unnatural progenitor. See Parent, &c,, 
To CuiLp. v. n. (from the noun.) To 
bring children (Arbuthnot). 
CHI'LDBEARING. particip. s. The act 
of bearing children (Milton). 
CHIVLDBED. s. The state of a woman 


bringing a child, or being in labour (drbuth- 


not). 
CHVLDBIRTH. s. Travail ; labour (Sid.) 
CHILDED. a. Furnished with a child 
(Shakspeare). ; 
CHI’/LDERMASS DAY. (from child and 
mass.) 'Vhe day of the week throughout the 
year, answering to the day on which the feast 
of the Holy Innocents is solemnized (Carew). 
CHVLDHOOD, s, (from child.) 1. The. 
state of infants; the time in which we are | 
children (Rogers). 2. Vhe time of life be- 
tween infancy and puberty (Arbuthnot). 3. 
The properties of a child (Dryden). 
CHYVLDISH. a. (from child.) 1. Having’. 
the qualities of a child; trifling; ignorant ; 
simple (Bacon). 2. Becoming only children ; 
puerile (Sidney). 
CHVLDISHLY. ad. Inachildish trifling 
way ; like a child (Hayward). | 
CHI/LDISHNESS. s. (from childish.) 1. 
Puerility; trilingness (Locke). 2. Harmless- 
ness (Shukspeare). . 5 
CHILDLESS. a. (from child.) Without 
children ; without offspring (J72/ton). 
CHI’LDLIKE. a. (from child and like.) 
Becoming or beseeming a child (Hooker). 
CHILD-WIT, a power to take a fine of a 
bondwoman gotten with child without the con- 
sent of her lord. , 
CHILDREN (Tlegitimate). 
TARDS. \ 
With regard to the greatest number of child- 
ren that have been borne by one woman, the 
most extraordinary fact which has yet come to. 
our knowledge is mentioned in the History of 
Newcastle, published in 1797, and corrobo-_ 
rated by Nos. 908 and 78 of the Harieian 
MSS. A weaver in Scotland had by one wife, 
a Scotch woman, sixty-two children! Forty- 
six sons attained the age of maturity, some of 
whom were living at Newcastle in 1630, when 
J. Delaval, esq. rode thirty nriles to be satisfied 
of the truth of the report: of this numerous fa- 
mily only four daughters lived to be women. | 
CHILI, acountry of South America, situat-_ 
ed between the latitudes of 25 and 45 degrees _ 
south, and between the longitudes of 65 and 
85 degrees west. It has Peru on the north, 
La Plata on the east, Patagonia on the south, 
and the Pacific ocean on the west. Both: the 
air and soil on the west side are abundantly 
better than on the east, for when the east 
side of the Andes is covered with gross vapours, 


See Bas- 


the heavens are bright and clear on the west. 


~ 
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The east side also is a barren desert,- but the 
west produces various kinds of corn, fruits, and 
flowers, in the greatest plenty. When writers, 
therefore, relate, that.the cold is severe in Chili, 
and the rivers frozen, that is only to be under- 
stood of the tops of the mountains, where the 
rivets and springs are really covered with ice in 
the winter season, and the air very piercing. 
The country near the Pacific Ocean enjoys a 
_ fin temperate air, and a clear serene heaven he 
for most part of the year. The soil produces 
almost all sorts of corm, wine, and such fruits 
as are found under the same parallels in Europe 
and Asia. ‘Their bread was made of maize or 
Indian corn, before the wheat of Europe was 
_ brought over. Their foreign trade consists in 
exporting their gold, silver, copper, corn, flesh, 
wine, oil, salt, hemp, flax, leather, hides, and 


‘tallow, to the northern plantations. In ex-. 


~ change they receive, from Lima and Panama, 
the merchandize of the East Indies and Europe, 
which are brought to the portof Callao. The 
Natives of Chili area brave people, and have 
-frequently defeated the Spaniards, so that they 
have never been entirely subdued. 
_ CHILIAD, an assemblage of sev 
ranged by thousands. The word is formed 
of the Greek yinac, mille, a thousand. 
GHILIA/EDRON. s. (from xin.) A solid 
figure having 1000 faces. ; 
4 CHILIAGON, in geometry, a re 
figure of 1000 sides and angles. ; 
' CHILL. a. (cele, Saxon.) 1. Cold; that is 
cold to the touch (Milton). 2. Having the 
sensation of cold (Rowe). 3. Dull; not warm; 
not forward. 4. Depressed; dejected; dis- 
couraged. 5. Unatlectionate ; cold of temper. 
Cait. s. Chilness; cold (Derham:) 
fo CuI. v. a, (from the adjective.) 1.-To 
take cold (Dryden. Creech.) 2. 'To depress ; 
to deject (Rogers). 3. To blast with cold 
| (Blackmore). i 
CHI/LLINESS. s. (from chilly.) A sensa- 
tion of shivering cold (Arbuthnot). 
CHILLINGWORTH (William), an emi- 
nent divine of the church of England, was born 
at Oxford in 1602, and bred there. He early 
made. great proficiency in his studies, being of 
a very quick genius. He was an expert ma- 
thematician, as well as an able divine, and a 
very good poet. Study and conversation at the 
university turning upon controversy between 
the church of England and that of Rome, ‘on 
account of the king’s marriage with Henrietta, 
daughter-to Henry IV. king of France, Mr. 
Chillingworth forsook the church of England, 
and embraced the Romish religion. Dr. Laud, 
then bishop of London, hearing of this, and 
being greatly concerned at it, wrote to Mr. 
Chillingworth, who expressing a great deal of 
candour and impartiality, that prelate continued 
to correspond with him. 
lingworth on a new inquiry ; and at last de- 
termined him to return to his former religion. 
He was zealously attached to the royal party; 
and, in 1643, was present in king Charles I.’s 
‘army at the siege of Gloucester, where he ad- 
vised and directed the making certain engines 
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for assaulting the town. Soon after, having 
accompanied the lord Hopton, general of the 
king’s forces in the west, to Arundel castle in| 
. Sussex, he was there taken prisoner by the 
parliamentary forces under the dommand of 
sir William Waller, who obliged the castle to 
surrender. But his illness increasing, he ob 
tained leave to be conveyed to Chichester, 
where he was lodged at the bishop’s palace ; 
and, after a short sickness, died in 1644. He 
left several excellent works behind him; but > 
is _particularly noted for his admirable book 

«<The Religion of Protestants a safe Way to 

Salvation,” first printed in 1638. - 

CHILLY. a. Somewhat cold (Philips). 

CHILMINAR, or CHEHULMINAR. See 
PERSEPOLIS. 

CHIVLNESS. ,s. (from chill.) Coldness 3, 
want.of warmih (Bacon). 

CHILO, oneof theseven sages of Greece, and - 
of the ephori of Sparta the place of bis birth, 
flourished about 556 years before Christ. He 
was accustomed to say that there were three 
things very difficult: «To keep a secret, to 
know how best to employ our time, and to 
suffer injuries without murmuring.” Accord- 
ing to Pliny, it was he who caused the short 
sentence, Know thyself, to be written in letters 
of gold in the temple of Delphos. It is said 
that he died with joy, while embracing his 
son, who had been crowned at the Olympic 

ramies. Seghiis 

CHILO®, an island lying near the coast of 
Chili, in South America, under the 43d degree 
of south latitude. It is the coast of an archi- 
pelago of 40 islands, and its principal town is 
Castro. It rains here almostall the year. | . 

CHILTERN, a chain of chalky hills form- 
ing the southern part of Buckinghamshire, the 
northern part of the county being distinguished 
by the name of the Vale. The air on these 
heights is extremely healthful. .The soil, 
thongh stony, produces good crops of wheat 
and barley; and in many places it is covered - 
with thick woods, among which are great 
quantities of beech.—Chiltern is also applied 
to the hilly parts of Berkshire, and it is. be- 
lieved has the same meaning in some other 
counties. Hence the Hundreds lying in those 
» parts are cailed the Chiltern Hundreds. 

CHILTERN HUNDREDS (Stewards of). 
OF the hundreds into which many of the En- 
glish counties were divided. by king. Alfred for 
their better government, the jurisdiction was 
originally vested in peculiar courts; but came 
afterwards to be devolved to the county courts, 
and so remaits at present ; except with regard 
to some, as the chilterns, which have been by 
privilege annexed to the crown. ‘These having 
still their own courts, a steward of those courts 
is appointed by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
with a salary of 20s. and all fees, &c. belong- 
ing to the office. This is made a matter-of 
convenience tothe minister; whenever he wishes 
to remove a member of pafliament. in.order to. 
put another into his place. Such a one jis 
made to accept the Stewardship of the Chiltern 
~Hundreds, which vacates his seat. 
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CHIMERA. In zoology, a genus of the 
class pisces, order chondropterigia. Head point- 
- ed; spiracle single, quadripartite, under the 
neck ; mouth beneath ; upper lip five-parted ; 
cutting teeth two, above and below ; body 
lengthened ; dorsal spine single ; tail ending 
- in a slender thread, and longer than the body. 
‘Two species. | 

1. C. monstrosa. Sea monster. Snout with 
porous folds beneath. Inhabits the deeps of 
the Atlantic and Northern seas; feeds on crabs, 
mollusca and testaceous animals; body long 
compressed each side, smooth, silvery, spotted 
with brown. 

2. C.collorinchus. Snout beneath, with a 
smooth, inflected lip. Inhabits the Ethiopian, 
Chilese, and New Holland seas. See Nat. 
» Hist. Pk L. + 

CHIM#RA, an ancient and strong town of 
Albania, in European Turkey, the capital of 
-a territory of the same name. Lat. 40, 8 N. 
Lon. 20. 8 E 
CHIM&RA, in fabulous history, a celebrated 
‘monster, sprung from Echidna and 'Typhon, 
which had three heads, that of a lion, a goat, 
and a dragon, and continually vomited flames. 
‘The fore parts of its body were those of a lion, 
‘the middle was that of a goat, and the hinder 
parts were those of a dragon. It generally lived 
in Lycia, about the reign of Jobates, by whose 
orders Bellerophon, mounted on the horse Pe- 
_gasus, overcame it. This fabulous tradition is 
explained by the recollection that there was a 
‘burning mountain in Lycia, whose top was 
‘the resort of lions, on aecount of its desolate 
‘wilderness; the middle, which was fruitful, 
was covered with goats; and at the bottom the 
“marshy ground abounded with serpents. Belle- 
yophon is said to have conquered the Chimera, 
because he first made his habitation on that 
mountain. Plutarch says, -that it is the captain 
of some pirates, who adorned their ship with 
_ the images of a lion, a goat, and a dragon. 

Mr. Parkhurst supposes chimera to be one 

of the heathen imitations of the cherubie em- 


blems; and in support of his opinion he ad-. 


duces the description given by Hesiod in his 
pA ‘See Hebrew Lexicon, pa. 349. - 
edit. v. 

CHIMARRHIS. In botany, a genus of 
‘the class pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
with an entire margin; corol funnel-form ; 
capsule inferior, two-celled, two-valved ; the 
valves bifid at the tip; seed one in each cell; 
stigma two-parted. One species only : a Mar- 
tinico tree with horizontal branches; leaves 
evate, pointed at both ends, opposite, quite 
entire, shining; flowers in axillary and ter- 
minal cymes. 

CHIMB. s. (kime, Dutch.) ‘The end ofa 
barrel. 

CHIMBORAZO, a mountain of South 
America, in Peru, which reaches 3,220 toises 
above the level of the sea. 

CHIME. s. (chirme, an old word.) 1. The 
consonant or harmonick sound of many cor- 
respondent instruments (Ben Jonson). 2. The 
correspondence of sound (Dryden). 3. The 
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sound of bells struck with hammers (Shak.) 
4. The correspondence of proportion or re- 
lation (Grew). — 

To Cuime. v.n. (fromthe noun.) 1. Te 
sound ‘in harmony (Prior). 2. To be mu- 
sical. 3. To suit with; toagree (Locke): 4. 


‘To jingle ; to clatter (Smith). 


To CHIME. v. a. 1. To move, or strike, 
or cause to sound harmonically (Dryden). 2. 
To strike a bell with a hammer. ) 
CHIMERA. s. (chimera, Latin.) A vain 
and wild fancy (Dryden). : . 
CHIME’RICAL. a. (from chimera.) Ima- 
inary; fanciful; fantastick (Spectator). % j 
CHIME’/RICALLY. ad. Vainly; wildly. — 
CHIMES OF A CLOCK, akind of perio- 
dical music, produced at certain hours of the 
day, by a particular apparatus added to a clock. 
‘o calculate numbers for the chimes, and ta 
fit and divide the chime-barrel, it must be ob- 


_served, that the barrel must be as long in turn- 


ing round, as you are in singing the tune it is 
to play. As for the chime-barrel, it may be 
made up of certain bars which run athwart it, 
with a convenient number of holes punched 
in them, to put in the pins that are to draw 
each hammer: by this means, the tune may 
be changed, without changing the barrel. Ine 
this case, the pins, or nuts, which draw the 
hammers, must hang down from the bar, some 
more, some less; and some must stand up- 
right in the bar, to play the time of the tune 


rightly. For the placing of these pins, proceed 


by the way of changes on bells; viz. 1, 2,'3, 
4, &c. or rather, make use of the musical 
notes: where it must be observed, what is the 
eompass of the tune, or how many notes, of 
bells, there are from the highest to the lowest; 
and, aecordingly, the barrel must be divided 
fromend to end. Thus, in Pl. 40. fig. 1 and 


‘2 represent the notes of the 100th psalm tune: 


as this tune is eight notes in compass, the bar- 


rel is divided into eight. parts: these divisions 


are struck round the barrel; opposite to which 
are the hammer-tails, | ys 

We speak here as if there were only one 
hammer to each bell, that it may be more 
clearly apprehended; but when two notes of 
the same sound come together in a tune, there 
must be two hammers to the bell to strike it; 
so that if, in all the tunes you intend to chime 
of eight notes compass, there should happen to 
be such double notes on every bell; instead of 


eight, you must have sixteen hammers; and, 
‘accordingly, you must divide the barrel, and 


strike sixteen strokes round it, opposite to 
each hammer-tail: then divide it round about, 

into as many divisions as there are musical 
bars, semibreves, minims, &c. in the tune. 

Thus, the hundredth psalm tune has twenty. 
semibreves, and each division of it is a semi- 
breve: the first note of it, also, is a semibreve; 
and therefore on the chime-barrel there must 
be a whole division, from five to five; as you 
may understand plainly, if you conceive the 
surface of a chime-barrel to be represented by 
these figures ; as if the cylindrical superficies- 
of the barrel were stretched out at length, or 
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CHIMNEY. 


extended on a plane: and then.such a table, 
so divided, if it were to be wrapped round the 
barrel, would shew the places where all the 
pins are to stand in the barrel: for the dots 
running about the table, are the places of the 


pins that play the tune. (See fig. 2). Indeed, 


if the chimes are to be complete, you ought to 
have a set of bells to the gamut notes; so as 
that each bell, having the true sound of sol, la, 

mi, fa, you may play any tune with its flats and 
sharps; nay, you may, by this means, play 
both bass and treble with one barrel : and by 
setting the names of the bells at the head of 
any tune, that tune may easily be transferred 
to the chime-barrel, without any skill in music, 
But it must be observed, that each line in the 
music is three notes distant: that is, there is a 
note between each line, as well as upon it. 

CHI’MINAGE. s. (from chimin, an old law 
word.) A toll for passage through a forest (Co.). 
CHIMLEIGH, or CouMLEIGH, a town 
of Devonshire, with a market on Wednesdays.» 

Lat. 50.55 N. Lon. 3.30 W. 

CHIMNEY, in architecture, a part of a 
house, or lodging, wherein the fire is made. 

» The word chimney comes from the French 
~cheminée ; and that from the Latin caminata, 
a chamber wherein is a chimney: caminata, 
again, comes from caminus ; and that from the 
Greek xapivG-, a chimney; of xaw, uro, I 

burns The parts of a chimney are the jambs, 
or sides; the back, or hood; the mantle-tree, 
resting on the jambs: the tube, or funnel, 
which conveys away the smoke; the chimney- 
piece, or moulding, on the fore-side of the 
_ jambs over the mantle-tree; and the hearth, or 
_ fire-place. 

- Professor Beckmann having proved, to our 
entire satisfaction, that chimneys, such as we 
have now in every comfortable room, were 
unknown to the most polished nations of an- 
é tiquity, sets himself to inquire into the era of 
their invention ; and the oldest account of them 
which he finds is an inscription at Venice, 
which relates, that in the year 1347 a great 
_ many chimneys were thrown down byan earth- 
quake. It would appear, however, that in 
some places they had been in use for a consi- 
derable time before that period; for De Gata- 
ris, in his History of Padua, relates, that Fran- 
cesco de Carraro, lord of Padua, came to Rome 
in 1368, and finding no chimneys in the inn 
where he lodged, because at that time fire was 
kindled in a hall in the middle of the floor, he 
caused two chimneys like those which had 
long been used at Padua to be constructed by 
masons and carpenters, whom he had brought 
along with him. Over these chimneys, the 
first ever seen at Rome, he affixed his arms, 
which were still remaining in the time of De 
Gataris, who died of the plague in 1405. ‘ 

Dr. Franklin enumerates the different causes 
which may occasion a smoky chimney ; these 

are the nine following: 1. Mere want of a 

supply of air from without doors. 2. The 

openings, or fire-places, heing too wide, or too 
high. 3. Too short a funnel. 4. Chimneys 
_ overpowering each other, or robbing each other 


of the means by which the draft is kept up. 5. 
The tops of antes being commanded by 
higher buildings.or by a hill, from whence the 
wind beats downwards upon the aperture from 
whence thé smoke issues. 6. The reverse of 
the last ; viz. where the commanding eminence 
is farther from the wind than the chimney 
commanded. 7. The improper and inconve- 
nient situation of a door. 8. The descent of 
smoke through a cold funnel from an adjoining 
chimney. 9. The passage of strong winds 
over the tops of the. funnels, although there 
may be no commanding eminence-near. In 
every case, the firststep toward removing the evil, 
will be to ascertain the precise cause, and this 
will very frequently suggest the proper mode 
ofcure. Since, therefore, the doctor has not . 
enumerated all the causes, we will mention a 
few others. It frequently happens that the 
smoking of chimneys is occasioned by their 
being carried up narrower at the top than be- 
low, or in a zigzag form, or in angles; indeed, 
we are disposed to think, that for the most part 
these latter causes are most frequent as well as 
most difficult to cure. In the common py- 
ramidal.chimneys, when a current of air rushes 
downwards, the wind and smoke are in a man- 
ner confined, and as the resistance is less from 
below, the smoke bursts forth into the room. 
Venturi, when reasoning upon the lateral com-_ 
munication of motion in fluids, after shewing | 
how the expenditure of tubes may be increased 
by enlarging the adjutages, observes, that it is 
not proper to make the flues of chimneys too 
Jarge in the apartments; but that it will be 
sufficient if they be enlarged at their upper 
terminations. his method has been tried, 
and found effectual, even in a house standing 
in a very disadvantageous situation, namely, 
under a lofty mountain to the southward, from 
which currents of wind were blown down upon 
it. A vent was carried up with a vertical axis, 
without angles, and several inches wider at the 
top than at the bottom: the funnel was con- 
tracted in a throat directly above the fire-place, 
and widened gradually upwards. The house 
has, now, not only ceased to smoke, but, 
when the doors stand open, the draught is so 
strong that it will carry a piece of paper up to 
the top of the ‘chimney. We, therefore, re- . 
commend this method to general adoption, as 
it will be found to possess many advantages. 

The following method of curing smoky 
chimneys has been repeatedly found success 
ful, Reduce the height of the mantle to about 
one-third that of the room, and carry the jambs 
and breasts upright, at least, as far as the ciel~ 
ing, then let ae be sloped off very gradually. 
The jambs from the hearth to the mantle 
should describe a regular curve; and make the 
lower part of the mantle a broad horizontal. 
plane: lastly, make the distance from the in- 
side of the breast to the back, on each side of 
the.throat, from ten to fourteen, or sixteen 
inches, according to the size of the chimney. 
See FIRE-PLACE. 

Smoky chimneys are frequently occasioned 
by their being*so very narrow as scarcely to 
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admit the children, usually employed for the 
purpose of sweeping them, to reach Pepa to 
the top. This evil may be remedied, and that 
inhuman practice rendered unnecessary, by 
adopting the following mode, which has been 
used for time immemorial in Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and other cities in ihe north. 

Procure a rope for the purpose, twice the 
length of the height of the chimuey, to the 
middle of which is to be tied a bush (of broom, 
furze, &c.) sufficiently large to fill the chim- 
ney. Put one end of the rope down the whole 
passage; and, if there be any windings in it, 
a bullet, or round stone, is to be tied to the ex- 
tremity of the rope, and the wood-end of the 
bush introduced after the rope has descended 
into the chamber, where a person must pull it 
downward. By the elasticity of its twigs, the 
bush sweeps the sides of the’ chimney as it de- 
scends, and carries the soot with it, Should it 

be necessary for the man at the top, who has 
hold of the other end of the rope, to draw the 
bush up again, the person below must turn the 
latter, so as to send the wood-end uppermost, 
before he gives notice to the assistant at the top 
to pull it upwards. Chimneys thus cleaned 
never require one-tenth part of the repairs, 
rendered necessary where they are swept by 
children: for, as these are obliged to work 
themselves up, by pressing their knees ana 
feet on one side, and their backs on the other, 
they not unfrequently force out the bricks that 
divide the chimneys. This is the chief cause 
why, in many houses of the metropolis, a fire 
in one apartment always fills the adjoining 
ones with smoke, and ‘sometimes even the 
neighbouring house. Whole buildings have 
often been burnt down, from this concealed 
cause; as a foul chimney, taking fire, com- 


-municates it by these apertures to empty apart-. 


ments, or to such as were filled with lumber ; 
and in which it was thought unnecessary to 
make any search, after the fire had been ex- 
tinguished in the chimney where it first began. 
_CHIUMNEY-CORNER. s, The fire-side: 

- proverbially the place of idlers (Denham). 

CHIUMNEY-MONEY. See Hearru- 
MONEY. . 

CHIUMNEYPIECE. s. The ornamental 

iece round the fire-place (Swift). 

CHYMNEYSWEEPER. s. One whose 
trade is to clean foul chimneys of soot (Shaks.). 
The overseers, &c. of an 
any boy of the age of eight years or upwards, 
who is chargeable to the parish, to any person 
using the irade of a chimney-sweeper, till he 
shall attain the age of 16 years, provided that 
it be done with the consent of the parent of 
such boy. And no master shall have more 
than six apprentices at one time. Every mas- 
ter shall cause his name and place of abode to 
be put upon a brass plate, and to be fixed upon 
the front of a leathern cap, which he shail pro- 
vide for each apprentice, who shall wear the 
same when out upon his duty ; on pain of for- 
feiting for every such apprentice, above such 
number, or without having such cap, not ex- 
geeding 10/. nor-less than &/, Gere typ 


parish, may bind. 
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The evils of this disagreeable and unwhole~ 
some occupation to those engaged in it are 
generally acknowledged, and of late years the 
public attention has been directed to this sub-. 


ject, and premiums offered for the discovery of. 


methods which might be substituted to a prac- 
tice so offensive to humanity. . 

In the year 1802, a number of public-spirit- 
ed and wealthy persons associated for this.pur- 
pose, and. offered considerable premiums to 
those who might invent and bring into prac- 
tice a method of cleansing chimneys, by me- 
chanical means, that should supersede the ne- 
cessity of climbing boys. Feeling themselves, 
serhaps, inadequate to the task of carrying 
their laudable intentions into full execution, 
they applied to the ‘¢ Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures,” &c. in the 
Adelphi, requesting them to engage in it, and 
to ata premiums on the subject. In con-" 
sequence of this application, the society offer- 
ed their gold medal to the person who should 
invent the most effectual mechanical or other 
means for cleansing chimveys from soot, and 
obviating the necessity of children being em- 
ployed within the flues. 


whose several inventions were put to the test. 
of experiment upon chimneys not less than 70. 
feet high. Of these, the best are those of Mr. 
George Smart, the ingenious inventor of*hol- 
low masts, and of Mr. Joseph Davis. ‘These 
ate now so well known as to need no minute’ 
description ; and we hope that one or other of 
them will soon become so extensively known 


and used, as entirely to supersede the necessity 


of employing climbing boys. The London So- 
ciety for bettering the Condition of the Poor 


‘have been very active in rescuing this neglect- 


ed and despised class of beings from their dis- 
mal situation; and, among other laudable ef- 
forts, have established institutions for their 
clothing and education on Sundays. am 

CHIN. s, (cinne, Sax.) “The -part of the 
face heneath the upper lip (Dryden). . 


a 


In a few months ~ 
there were five candidates for this premium, = 


CHINA, an extensive empire in Asia,” . 


bounded on the north by Tartary, from which” 
it is separated by a great wall 500 leagues in 
length ; on the east by the Yellow Sea, and 
the China Sea ; on the south by the latter sea, 


and the kinedoms of Tonquin, Laos, ‘and ~ 


Burmah ; and on the west by Thibet. ‘It lies: 
between 20. and 41 N. lat, and between 100. 


_and. 125 FE, lon. being 2000 miles from N. to S. 


and 1,500 from E. to W. and oceupying, 
1,297,209 sqnare miles. 


This country con-— 


- 


tains 15 provinces, exclusive of that of Lyan-— 


‘tong, which is situated without the great wall. 


These provinces contain 4,402 walled cities, 
divided into classes, the civil and the military: 


the civil class contains 2,045, and the military — 


2,357. The civil class is divided into three 
other classes, namely, the first class, call+ 


ed fou; the second, called teheow; and the’ 
third, called lien. 


The names ‘of the pro- 
vinees are, 1. Shensi; 2. Shansi;.3. Pecheli; 
which are situated on the north side, along the 
wall. 4, Shantong;-5. Kyan-nang; 6. Chee 


~ 
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kyang; 7. Fo-kyen ; which are situated along 
_ the eastern ocean. 8. Quang-tong; 9. Quang- 
si; 10. Yu-nang; 11.Se-chuen ; which stretch 


themselves towards the south and southwest - 


And 12. Honan; 13. Hu-quand; 14. Quey- 
chew; 15. Kyang-si ; which take up the mid- 
dle part. This country probably owes its name 
to a Chinese werd, signifying middle; from a 
notion the natives had that their country lay 
in the middle of the world. 


no remarkable mountains. [ts chief rivers and 
waters are the Yamour and the Argun, which 
are the boundary between the Russian and 
Chinese Tartary ; the Croceus, or Whambo, 
‘or the Yellow River; the Kiam, or the Blue 
River, and the Tay. Common water in China 
is very indifferent, and in some places boiled to 
make it fit for use. The chief of its bays are 
those of Nankin and Canton. Its canals, how- 
ever, are sufficient to entitle the ancient Chi- 
nese to the character of a most wise and in- 
dusirious people, The commodiousness and 
length of these are incredible. The chief of 
them are lined with hewn.stone on the sides, 
and they are so deep, that they carry large ves- 
sels, and sometimes they extend above 1000 
miles in length. Those vessels are fitted up 
for all the conveniences of life; and it has been 
thought by some, that in China the water con- 
tains as many inhabitants as the land. They 
are furnished with stone quays, and sometimes 
with bridges of an amazing construction. The 
navigation is slow, and the vessels sometimes 
drawn by men. No precautions are wanting, 
that could be formed by art or perseverance, 
for the safety of the passengers, in case a canal 
is crossed by a rapid river, or exposed to tor- 
rents from the mountains. These canals, and 
the vaniety that is seen upon their borders, 
render China delightful in a very high degree, 
as well as fertile, in places that are not so by 
nature. 


_ According to the statement of the popala-_ 


tion of China, delivered to lord Macartney, 
at his request, by Chowta-Zhin, a Chinese 
mandarin, and ie was founded on docu- 
ments taken from one of the public offices in 
Pekin, the number of inhabitants in China is 
no less than 333,000,000. This estimate sir 
George Staunton defends, and gives a variety of 
reasons, from circumstances almost peculiar to 
China, to account for this great population ; 
observing in conclusion, that from this state- 
ment it appears, that China contains, upon an 
average, about one-third more inhabitants than 
are found upon an equal quantity of land, in 
the most populous country in Europe: This 
country runs through so many climates, that 
the air is very different in the northern and 
southern provinces. The south of China, which 
lies under the tropic of Cancer, is excessively 
hot, and has its annual periodical rains, as 
- other countries under the same parallels. The 
‘middle of China enjoys a temperate climate 
and a serene atmosphere. The north is cold, 
‘and subject to the same inclemencies of wea- 
ther to which other northern countries are, 


Except to the 
north, China is a plain country, and contains: 


In this variety of climates they have all the: 
fruits which are found either in hot or cold 

countries. . Their soil is fruitful, and they 

spare no pains in improving it. ‘There is 

scarecly a spot of ground which lies barren: 

Their hills are cut into terraces, which they 

‘embank, and water well, if there be a spring 

on the hill. This is particularly necessary in 
this country, and especially intheir rice grounds, 

which will not thrive, unless they are plen- 

tifally watered. The tea-plant is peculiar to 

China, which produces enough to furnish the 

world. ‘The green and the bohea are the same 

plant, but gathered at different times, and dif- 

ferently cured. The chief manufactures are 

those of silk, cotton, china-ware, and cabinets, 

or lackered ware: ‘The wrought silks are in- ° 
expressibly fine: their atlasses, gold and silver 
_stufls, are not to be paralleled, any more than 
the China-ware and cabinets; but in’ hard- 
ware the Europeans excel them infinitely; nor 
can any of their artificers make a clock, or a 
watch, ora door or agun-lock. ‘Their paper 
is not comparable to that of Europe; but their 
inkis good, andis broughtover in oblong cakes. 
The Chinese surpass us in the art of «nanag- 
ing kitchen gardens, and have a number of 
vegetables unknown to us. They cultivate 
even the bottom of their waters, the beds of 
their lakes, ponds, and rivulets, producing 
crops unknown to us, particularly of the pzése, 
or water-chesnut, the fruit of which. (found 
in a cover formed by its roct) is exceedingly 
wholesome, and ofa very delicate taste. Among 
the trees peculiar to China is the tallow tree, 
the fruit of which is contained in a. husk di- 
vided into three spherical segments, which open 
when it is ripe, and discover three white grains 
of the size of a small walnut, the pulp of 
which has all the properties of tallow: the 
wax-tree, producing a kind of white wax almost 
equal to that made by bees: the tsi-chu, or var- 
nish-tree, which produces the admirable Chi- 
nese varnish: the tie-ly-mon, or iron wood; 
which is so hard and heavy, that it sinks in 
water, and the anchors of the Chinese ships of 
war are made of it: the camphire-tree: the 
bamboo reeds, &c. ‘The flowering shrubs, 
herbs, and medicinal plants, are too numerous 
to be recited. Vhe mountains and forests 
abound with wild animals of every species ; 
but that valuable animal, the musk deer, is 
peculiar to this country. 


. 


The complexion of the Chinese is a sort of 


tawny, and they have large foreheads, small 


eyes, short noses, long beards, long ears, and 
black hair; and those are thought to be most 
handsome that are most bulky. The women 


affect a great deal of modesty, and are remark- 


able for their little feet. © The men endeavour 
to make as pompous an appearance as possible 
when they go abroad; and yet their houses 
are mean and low, consisting only of a ground- 
floor. The government is absolute, and the 
emperor has the privilege-of naming his suc- 
cessor; but the chief mandarin has permissiory 
to tell him of his: faults. He looks upon hs 
subjects as his children, and professes to govern 


a: 
to 


_ and deceitful. 
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‘them with paternal affection. The Chinese 
empire is very ancient: 


it is generally allowed 
to have continued nearly 4000 years. The an- 
nual revenues of the crown, according to sir 
George Staunton, are about 66,000,000 1. ster- 
ling; and the army in the pay of China, in- 
cluding Tartars, amounts to 1,000,000 infantry, 
and 800,000 cavalry. 
paganism: they are also taught to consider 
their emperor as having some divine attributes, 
particularly as possessing the power of predict- 
ing future events; and adoration is paid to him 
in his absence, on his birth-day, and other 

rand occasions. «In this empire polygamy is 
allowed. The Chinese pretend to have a great 
veneration for their ancestors; and some keep 


images of them in their houses, to which they: 


pay a kind of adoration. . They have laws 
which regulate the civilities and ceremonious 
salutations they pay to each other; for which 
reason they always appear to be very good- 
natured ; yet they are reckoned both ill- natured 
! The curiosities of China, and 
the habits of the Chinese, are more fully de- 
tailed in Cruttwell’s Gazetteer, and sir George 
Staunton’s Account of Lord Macartney’s Em- 
bassy to China; to which we must refer. 

Cutna. (China, so named from the coun- 
try of China, from whence it was brought.) 
China root is obtained from the smilax china; 
caule aculeato, teretiusculo; foliis. inermis, 
ovato cordatis, quinque nerviis, of Linnéus. It 
was formerly in esteem, as sarsaparilla now is, 
in the cure of the venereal disease. See Smi- 
LAX. 

CuiIna ROSE. Jn botany. See Hisiscus. 

CHINA PINK. See DIAnTHUS. 

_Curna. s. (from China.) China ware; 
porcelain; a species of vessels made in China, 
dimly transparent (Pope). See PorcELAinN. 

CHINA-ORANGE. s. The sweet orange, 
brought originally from China (Aortemer). 

CHINA CHINE. A name given to the Pe- 
ruvian bark, as being a native of several parts 
in China. 

CHINCHINA ANGUSTIFOLIA. This 
bark is obtained from the cinchona angusti- 
folia ; foliis lanceolatis, pubescentibus, floribus 
paniculatis, of Swartz. Its virtues are similar 
to those of the cominon Peruvian bark, describ- 
ed under the head Crncnowna. If any thing, 
it is said to be more adstringent, and to have 
an aromatic mixture. 

Cui/NCHINA CARIB®‘A, Chinchina ja- 
maicensis. The bark ordered by this title in 
foreign pharmacopeeias, is stripped from the 
cinchona caribea; peduncuiis unifioris, of 


-Linnéus. It is administered with great success 


in Jamaica, by Dr. Wright, in remittent fevers. 
Cui’NCHINA DE SANTA FE. ‘There are 
several species of bark sent frem Santa fe: but 
neither their particular natures, nor the trees 
which afford them, are yet accurately deter- 
mined. | 
CHIY’NCOUGH.s. (hincken, to pant; Dutch, 
rd ete A-violent and convulsive cough, 
which children are subject. ! 
1. The 


The Chinese religion is. 
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part of the back in which the spine or back! 
bone is found (Sidney). @. A> piece of the: 
back of an animal (Shakspeare). 


To CHINE. v. a. To cut into® chines: 
(Dryden). 
CHINESE, that which relates or belongs 


to China. 
CHINESE LANGUAGE, is an object of 
such curiosity to literary men, that it would be 
unpardonable to omit a description of it. Of 
the origin of the characters which are used by 
this singular people, the late lamented and il+ 
lustrious president of the Asiatic Society gives 
the following account from a Chinese writer 
named Li Yang Ping. ‘‘ The earliest of them 
were nothing more than the outlines of visible 
objects, earthly and celestial; but as things 
nerely intellectual could not be expressed by 
those figures, the grammarians of nies con- 
trived to represent the various operations of 
the mind by metaphors drawn from the pro- 
ductions cf nature. Thus, the idea of rough- 
ness and of rotundity, of motion and rest, were 
conveyed to the eye by signs representing a 
mountain, the sky, a river, Hr the earth. 
The figures of the sun, the moon, and the 
stars, differently combined, stood for smooth- 
ness and splendour, for any thing artfully 
wronrght, or woven with delicate workman- 
ship. Extension, growth, increase, and many 
other qualities, were painted in characters taken 
from the clouds, from the firmament, and from 
the vegetable part of the creation. The dif- 
ferent ways of moving, agility and slowness, 
idleness and diligence, were expressed by va- 
rious insects, birds, fishes, and quadrupeds. In 
this manner passions and sentiments were 
traced by the pencil, and ideas not subject to 
any sense were exhibited to the sight; until 
by degrees new combinations were invented, 
new expressions added, the characters deviated . 
imperceptibly from their primitive shape, and 
the Chinese language became not only clear 
and forcible, but rich and elegant in the bigh- 
est degree.” Asiatic Researches, vol. ii; | 
Mem. 13. | 
Of this language, both as it is spoken and 
written, sir George Staunton has given an ac- 
count so clear and scientific, that it will uns 
doubtedly place him high amongst the philo- 
logists of the 18th century. As there 1s no- 
thing relating to the Chinese more wonderful 
than their language, which is very little uns. 
derstood in Europe, we shall lay before our 
readers a pretty copious abstract of what he 
says on the subject. ! 
“©Tn the Chinese tongue (says sir George) 
the sounds of letters in most alphabets are — 
utterly unknown, and the organs of a nalive 
advanced in life cannot pronounce them. In 
endeavouring to utter the sounds of B, D, R, 
and X, for instance, he substitutes some other 
sounds to which the same organ has been ac- 
customed; L for R, and, as we have reason te 
think from some expressions of sir William 
Jones’s, F for B. The nice distinctions be- 
tween the tones and accents of words nearly 
resembling each other in sound, but varying. 
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much in sense, require a nicety of ear to dis- 
tinguish, and of vocal powers to render them 
exactly. Synonymous words are theretore fre- 
quently introduced in Chinese dialogue to pre- 
vent any doubt.about the intended sense; and 
if in an intricate discussion any uncertainty 
should still remain as to the meaning of a par- 
ticular expression, recourse is had to the ulti- 
mate criterion of tracing with the finger in the 
air, or otherwise, the form of the character, 
and thus ascertaining at once which was meant 
to be expressed. Ina Chinese sentence there 
is no marked distinction of substantives, ad- 
jectives, or verbs; nor any accordance of gen- 
der, number, and case. A very few particles 
denote the past, the present, aud the future ; 
mor are those auxiliaries employed when the in- 
tended time may be otherwise inferred with 
certainty. A Chinese who means to declare 
his intention of departing to-morrow, never 
says that he will depart to-morrow ; because 
the expression of the morrow is sufficient to 
ascertain that his departure must be future. 
The plural number is marked by the addition 
of a word, without which the singular always 
is implied. Neither the memory nor the or- 
gans of speech are burthened with the pro- 
nunciation of more sounds to express ideas 
than are absolutely necessary to mark their 
difference. The language is entirely mono- 
syllabic.. A single syllable always expresses a 
complete idea. Each syllable may be sounded 


by an European consonant preceding a vowel,” 


sometimes followed by a liquid. Such an 
order of words prevents the harshness of suc-. 
ceeding consonants sounding ill together ; and. 
renders the language as soft and harmonious as 
the Italian is felt to be, from the rarity of con- 
sonants, and the frequency of its vowel ter- 
minations. 

. * The names, or sounds, by which men may 
be first supposed. to have distinguished other 
animals, -when occasion offered to designate 
them in their absence, were attempts at an 
imitation of the sounds peculiar to those be- 
ings; and still, in Chinese, the name, for ex- 


_ ample, of a eat, is a’ pretty near resemblance of 
 jts usual cry. 


It occurred as naturally to en- 
deavour, in speaking, to, imitate the voice, if 
practicable, as it, was in writing to sketch a 
rude figure of the object of description. -It is 
observable, that the radical words of most: !an- 
guages, separated from the servile letters, which 
mark their inflections, according to their con- 
Jugations or declensions, are monosyllabic. A 
part-of each radical word is retained in compo- 
sition to denote the meaning and etymology of 
the compound, which thus becomes _polysylla- 
bie ; but the Chinese grammarians, aware of 
the inconvenience resulting from the length 
and complication of sounds, confined all their 


words, however significant of combined ideas, 


to single sounds ; and retained only in writing 


' some part at least of the form of each character 


denoting a simple idea, in the compound cha- 


_ Facters conveying complex ideas.” 


- This is a very plausible, and perhaps the 
true, account of the monosyllabic form of the 


Chinese language ; but it is proper to state the 
different account which is given of this pecu- 
liarity by sir William Jones. <* It has arisen,” 
according to him, ‘‘ from the singular habits of 
the people; for though their common tongue 
be so musically accented as'to form a kind of 
recitative, yet it wants those grammatical ac- 
cents without which all human tongues would 
appear monosyllabic. Thus Amita, with an 
accent on the first syllable, means, in the San- 
scrit language, immeasurable, and the natives 
of Bengal pronounce it Omito; but when the 
religion of Buddha, the son of Maya, was car- 
ried into China, the people of that country, 
unable to pronounce the name of their new 
god, called him Foe, the son of Mo-ye; and 
divided his epithet Amita into three syllables - 
O-mi-to, annexing to them certain ideas of 
their own, and expressing them in writing by 
three distinct symbols, Hence it is that they 
have clipped their language into monosyllables, 
even when the ideas expressed by them, and 
the written symbols for those ideas, are very 
complex.” . 

“«In the Chinese language,” sir GeorgeStaun- 
ton informs us, ‘* that there is a certain order, 
or.settled syntax, in the succession of words in 
the same sentence ; a succession fixed by cus- 
tom, differently in different langnages, but 
founded on no rule or natural order of ideas, as 
has been sometimes supposed ; for though a 
sentence consists of several ideas, to be ren- 
dered by several words, these ideas all exist and 
are connected together in the same instant ; 
forming a picture or image, every part of which 
is conceived at once. The formation of Chi-. 
nese sentences is often the simplest and most 
artless possible, and such as may naturally have 
occurred at the origin. of society. ‘To interro- 
gate, for example, is often at least to require 
the solution of a question, whether the subject 
of doubt bein a. particular way or the con- 
trary; and. accordingly a Chinese inquiring 
about his friend’s health, will sometimes say, 
hou, poo hou?’ The literal meaning of which, 
words is, ‘ well, not well?’ A simple cha~ 
racter repeated stands sometimes for more than 
one of the objects which singly it denotes, and 
sometimes for a.collective quantity of the same 
thing. ‘The character of moo singly is a tree, 
repeated is a thicket, and tripled is a forest. 

<* In Chinese there are scarcely fifteen hun- 
dred distinct sounds. In the written language 
there are at least eighty thousand characters or ° 
different forms of. letters, which number di- 
vided by the first gives nearly fifty senses or 
characters upon an average to every sound ex- 
pressed ; ‘a disproportion, however, that gives 
more tiie appearance than the reality of equivo- 
cation and uncertainty to the oral language of 
the Chinese. ! 

‘© The characters of the Chinese language 
were originally traced, in most instances, with 
a view to express either real images, or the al- 
legorical signs of ideas: a circle, for exainple, 
for the sun, and acrescent forthe moon. A 
man was represented by an erect figure, with 
lines to mark the extremities, ._It was evident, 
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that the difficulty and tediousness of imitation 
will have occasioned soon a change to traits 
more simple and more quickly traced. Of the 
entire figure of a man, little more than the 
lower extremities only continue to be drawn, 
by two lines forming an angle with each other. 
A faint resemblance, in some few, instances, 
still remains of the original forms in the pre- 
sent hieroglyphic characters; and the gradation 
of their changes is traced in several Chinese 
books. Not above half a dozen of the present 
characters consist each of a single line; but 
most of them consist of many, and a few of so 
many as seventy different strokes. ‘The form 
of those characters has not been so flux as the 
sound of words, as appears in the instance of 
almost all the countries bordering on the’ Chi- 
nese sea or Eastern Asia, where the Chinese 
written, but not the oral, language, is under- 
stood ; in like manner, as one form of Arabic 
figures to denote numbers, and one set of notes 
for music, are uniform and intelligible through- 
out Europe, notwithstanding the variety of its 
languages. . 

<«¢ A certain order or connection is to be 
perceived in the arrangement of the written 
characters of the Chinese; as if it had been 
formed originally upon a system to take place 
at once, and not grow up, as other languages, 
by slow and distant intervals. Upwards of two 
hundred characters, generally consisting each 
of a few lines or strokes, are made to mark the 
principal objects of nature, somewhat in the 
manner of bishop Wilkins’s divisions, in his 
ingenious book on the subject of universal lan- 
guage, or real character. ‘These may be con- 
sidered as the genera or roots of language, in 
which every other word or species, in a system- 
atic sense, is referred to its proper genus. ‘The 
heart is a genus, of which the representation 
of a curve line approaches somewhat to the 
form of the object ; and the species referable to 
it include all the sentiments, passions, and af- 
fections, that agitate the human breast. Hach 
species is accompanied by some mark denoting 
the genus or heart. Under the genus-hand are 
arranged most trades and manual exercises. 
Under the genus word every sort of speech, 
study, writing, understanding, and debate. A 
horizontal line marks a unit; crossed by an- 
other line it stands for ten, as it does in every 
nation which repeats the units after that num- 
ber. The five elements, of which the Chinese 
suppose all bodies in nature to be compounded, 
form so many genera, each of which compre- 
hends a great number of species under it. As 
in every compound character or specics, the 
abridged mark of the genus is discernible by a 
student of that language, ina little time he is 
enabled to consult the Chinese dictionary, in 
which the compound characters or species are 
arranged under their proper genera. The cha- 
racters of these genera are placed at the begin- - 
ning of. the dictionary, in an order which, like 
that of the alphabet, is:invariable, and soon 
becomes familiar to the learner. ‘The species 
under each genus follow each other, according 
to the number of strokes of which each con- 


sists, independently of the one or few which 
serve to point out the genus. The: species 
wanted is thus soon found out. Its meaning 
and pronunciation are thus given through other 
words in common use; the first of which de- 
notes its signification and the other its sound. 
When no ohne common word is found to ren- ~ 
der exactly the same sound, it is communi- 
cated by two words with marks, to inform 
the inquirer that the consonant of the first 
word and the vowel of the second joined to- 
gether form the precise sound wanted. ji 

«< The composition of many of the Chinese 
characters ofien displays considerable inge- 
nuity, and serves also to give an insight into 
the opiniohs and manners of the people. ‘The 
character expressive of happiness includes 
abridged marks of land, the source of their 
physical, and of children that of then moral, 
enjoyments. This character, embellished in 
a variety of ways, 1s hung wp almost in every 
house. Sometimes written by the hand of 
the emperor, it is sent by him as a eomph- 
ment, which is very highly prized, and such 
as he was pleased to send to the embassador. 

«« Upon the formation, changes, -and allu- 
sions of compound characters, the Chinese 
have published many thousand volumes of 
philological learning. Nowhere did criticism 
more abound, or 1s more strict. ‘The intro- 
duction or alteration of a character is a serious 
undertaking, and seldom fails to meet with op- 
position. ‘The most ancient writings of the 
Chinese are still classical amongst them. The 
language seems in no instance to have been 
derived from. or mixed with any other. The 
written seems to have followed the oral lan- 
guage soon after the men who spoke it were 
formed into a regular society. ‘Though it is. 
likely that all hieroglyphical languages were 
originally founded on the principles of imita- 
tion, yet in the gradual progress towards arbi- 
trary forms and sounds, it is probable that 
every society deviated from the originals in a 
ditferent manner from the others; and thus for 
every ie mec society there arose a sepa- 
rate hieroglyphic language. As soon as acom- 
munication took place between any two of 
them, each would hear names and sounds not 
common to both ; each reciprocally would 
mark down such names in the sounds of its 
own characters, bearing, as hieroglyphics, a 
different sense. In that instance, consequently, 
those characters cease to be hieroglyphics, and | 
were merely marks of sound. -If the foreign 
sounds could not be expressed but by the use 
of a part of two hieroglyphics, in the manner 
mentioned to be used sometimes in Chinese 
dictionaries, the two marks joined together be- 
come in fact a syllable. If a frequent inter- 
course should take place between communities 
speaking different languages, the necessity of - 


. 
' 
a 


using hieroglyphics merely as marks of sound ° 


would frequently recur. 
lead ei iain f to the discovery that, with — 
a few hieroglyphics. every sound of the foreign 
language might be expressed ; and the hiero- 


The practice would * 


glyphics which answered best this purpose, , 


~~ intelleetual world. 
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either as to exactness of sound or simplicity of 
form, would be selected for this particular use; 
and serving as so many letters, would form in 
fact together what is called an alphabet. Thus, 
the passage from hieroglyphic to alphabetic 
writing may naturally be traced, without the 
necessity of having ‘ recourse to divine instruc- 
tion, as some learned men have conjectured, 
on the ground that the art of writing by an al- 
phabet 1s too refined and artificial for untutored 
- Treason.’ 

«« The Chinese printed character is the same 
as is used in most manuscripts, and is chiefly 
formed of straight lines in angular positions, 
as most letters are in eastern tongues, espe-~ 
cially the Sanscrit; the characters of which, 
-in.some instances, admit of some additions to 
their original form, producing a modification 
of the sense. A running hand is used by the 


Chinese only on trivial occasions, or for private | 


notes, or for the ease and expedition of the 
writer ; and differs from the others as much as 
an European manuscript does from print. 
There are books with alternate colunins of both 
kinds of writing for their mutual explanation 
to a learner. : 

“« The principal difficulty in the study of 
Chinese writings arises from the general’ ex- 
clusion of the auxiliary particles of colloquial 
language, that fix the relation between inde- 
clinable words, such as are all those of the 
Chinese language. The judgment must be 
constantly exercised by the student, to supply 
_ the absence of such assistance. That judgment 
must be guided by attention to the manners, 
customs, laws, and opinions of the Chinese, 
and to the events and local circumstances of 
the country, to which the allusions of -lan- 
guage perpetually refer. If it in, general be 
true, that a language is difficult to be under- 
stood in proportion to the distance of the coun- 
try where it is spoken, and that of him who 
endeavours to acquire it, because in that pro- 
portion the allusions to which language has 
continually recourse are~ less known to the 
learner, some idea may be conceived of the 
obstacles which an European may expect to 
meet in reading Chinese, not only from the re- 
moteness of situation, but from the difierence 
between him and the native of China in all 
other respects. ‘The Chinese characters are in 
fact sketches or abridged figures, and a sen- 
tence is often a string of metaphors. ‘The dif- 
ferent relations of life are not marked by arbi- 
trary sounds, simply conveying the idea of such 
_eonnection ; but the qualities naturally ex- 
pected to arise out of such relations, become 
frequently the name by which they are respee- 
tively known. Kindred, for example, of every 
degree, is thus distinguished with a minuteness 
unknown in other languages. That of China 
has distinct ¢haracters for every modification 
known by them of objects in the physical and 
Abstract terms are no 
otherwise expressed by the Chinese than by 
applying to each the name of the most promi-. 
nent objects to which it might be applied, 
which is likewise indeed generally the ease of. 


other languages. Among the Latins the ab- 
stract idea of virtue, for example, was ex- 
pressed under the name of valour or streneth 
(virtus), being the quality most esteemed among 
them, as filial piety is considered to be in 
China. The words of .an alphabetic language 
being formed of different combinations of let- 
ters, or elemental parts, each with a distinct 
sound and name, whoever knows and com- 
bines these together, may read the words with- 
out the least knowledge of their meaning ; not 
so hieroglyphic language, in which each cha- 
racter has indeed a sound annexed to it, but 
which bears no certain relation to the unnamed 
lines or strokes of which it is composed. Such 
character is ‘studied and best learned by be- 
coming acquainted with the idea attached to 
it; and a dictionary of hieroglyphics:is less a 
vocabulary of the terms of one language with 
the correspondent terms of another, than an 
encyclopedia containing explanations of the 
ideas themselves represented by such hierogly- 
phics. In such sense only can the acquisition 
of Chinese words be justly said to engross most 
of the time of men of learning among them. 
The knowledge of the sciences of the Chinese, 
however imperfect, and of their most exten- 
sive literature, is certainly sufficient to occu py 
the life of man. Enough, however, of the 
language is imperceptibly acquired by every 
native, and may, aith diligence, be acquired 
by foreigners, for the ordinary concerns of life; 
and’further improvements must depend on ca- 
pacity and opportunity.” 

CHINESE WHEEL is an engine employed in 
the province of Kiang-see,and probably through 
the whole empire, for raising water from rivers 
to irrigate plantations of sugar canes, on a 
sandy soil, considerably elevated above the level 
of the river. By sir George Staunton, who 
says that it is ingenious in its. contrivance, 
cheap in its materials, easy in its operation, 
and effectual to its purpose, it is thus de- 
scribed: * . 

‘* Two hard wood-posts or uprights are firm- 
ly fixed in the bed’of the river, ina line per- 
pendicular to its bank. These posts support 
the axis, about ten feet in length, of a large 
and durable wheel, consisting of two uncqual 
rims, the diameter of one of which, closest to 
the bank, being about fifteen inches shorter 
than that of the outer rim; but both dipping 
in the stream, while the opposite segment of 
the wheel rises above the elevated bank. This 
double wheel is connected with the axis,. and 
is supported by 16 or 18 spokes obliquely in- 
serted near each exiremity of ‘the axis, and 
crossing each other at about two-thirds of their 
length. They are there strengthened by a 
concentric circle, and fastened afterwards to the 
rims: the spokes inserted in the interior ex- 
tremity of the axis reaching the outer rim, and 
those proceeding from the exterior extremity 
of the same axis, reaching the inner and.sniajle 


. <a oh age, Ses te 2 1 LS Se, 
rim. Between: the rims and the crossing of) 


the spokes is woven a kind of close basket- 


-work, serving as ladle-boards or floats, which 


meeting successively the current of the stream, 
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obey its impulse, and turn round the wheel. 
To both its rims are attached small tubes or 
spouts of wood, with an inclination of about 
25 degrees to the horizon, or to the axis of the 
wheel. The tubes are closed at their outer ex- 
tremity, andopen at the opposite end. By this 
position, the tubes which happen in the mo- 
tion of the wheel to be in the stream with their 
mouths or open ends uppermost, fill with wa- 
ter. As that segment of the wheel rises, the 
mouths of the tubes attach to it, alter their re- 
lative inclination, but not so much as to let 
their contents flow out till such segment of the 
wheel becomes the top. The mouths of those 
tubes are then relatively depressed, and pour the 
water into a wide trough placed on posts, from 
whence it is conveyed as may be wanted among 
the canes. 

<¢ The only materials employed in the con- 
etruction of this water-wheel, except the nave 
or axis, and the posts on which it rests, are 
afforded by the bamboo. The rims, the spokes, 
the ladle-boards or floats, and the ie or 

‘spouts, and even the cords, are made of entire 
lengths, or single joints, or large pieces, or thin 
slices, of the bamboo. Neither nails, nor pins, 
nor screws, nor any kind of metal enters into 
its construction. The parts are bound together 
firmly by cordage, also of slit bamboo. ‘Thus, 
at a very trifling expence, is constructed a 
machine which, without labour or attendance, 
will furnish, from a considerable depth, a re- 
servoir with a constant supply of water ade- 
quate to every agricultural purpose. __ 

«s These wheels are from 20 to 40 feet in 
diameter, according to the height of the bank 
and consequent elevation to which the water is 
to be raised. Such a wheel is capable of sus- 
taining with ease 20 tubes or spouts, of the 
length of four feet, and diameter two inches in 
the clear. The contents of such a tube would 
be equal to six-tenths of a gallon, and a peri- 
phery of 20 tubes, twelve gallons. A stream 
of a moderate velocity would be sufficient to 
turn the wheel at the rate of four revolutions 
in one minute, by which would be lifted 48 
gallons of water 1n that short period; in one 
hour, 2880 gallons; and 69,120 gallons, or 
upwards of 300 tons of water, in a day.” 

Sir George, who saw this wheel in motion, 
thinks it preferable in many respects to any 
machine yet in use for similar purposes. He 
observes, that, while it approaches near to the 
Persian wheel, it is more simple than. that 
wheel in its contrivance,. and much less ex- 
pensive. Kay ta 

CHINK. s. (cinan, to gape, Saxon.) 1. A 
small aperture longwise (Swift). 2. A small 
sharp sound made by the collision of metal, 
and by shaking money ina purse. 3. Money, 
in burlesque. . 

To Cuinx. v. a. To shake so as to make 
asound (Pope). 

ToCuink. wv. n. To sound by striking 
each other (Arbuthnot). 

CHINKED. In botany (rimosus), ap- 
plied to the outer bark of trees, especially old 
ones, 


CHI 
CHYNKY. a. (from chink.) Full of holes; 


gaping; opening in narrow clefts (Dryden). 

CHINNOR, an Hebrew musical instru- 
ment having 32 chords. For its figure, see 
Plate 40- . carey 

CHINON, an ancient town of France, in | 
the department of Indre and Loire, and late 
province of Touraine. It 1s seated on the 
river Vienne; and was the birth-place of Rabe- 
lais and of Quillet. Lat. 47. 12.N. Lon. 0. 
C2 Ess | 

CHINQUAPIN. -In botany. See Facus 

CHINSURA, atown of Hindustan, in the 
country of Bengal, situated on the west side of 
the Ganges, belonging to the Dutch: the 
houses are built in the European style: the 
town is populous and commercial. ‘The for- 
tress is defended by four bastions and a ditch, 
according to the Pe ianad form of military 
architecture: twenty-four cannons defend the 
passage of the river: seventeen miles N. Cal- 
cutta. 

CHINTS. s. Cloth of cotton made in India, 
and printed with colours (Pope). 

CHIO, or Cuios, an Asiatic island, now 
called Scio. wet 

CuIO TURPENTINE. ‘Terebinthina de 
Chio. Cyprus turpentine. Chian turpentine.. 
This substance is classed among the resins. It 
is procured by wounding the bark of the trunk 
of the pistachia terebinthus of Linnéus. . The 
best Chio turpentine is about the consistence 
of honey, very tenacious, clear, and almost. 
transparent; of a white colour, inclining to 
yellow, and of a fragrant smell, moderately 
warm to the taste, and free from acrimony and 
bitterness. Its medical qualities are similar to 
those of the turpentines. See TURPENTINEs. 

CHIOCOCCA. Strawberry-tree. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class pentandria, order 
monogynia; corol funnel-form, equal; berry 
one-celled, two-seeded, inferior. "['wo species; 
West Indies and Friendly Isles. _ 

CHIONANTHUS. Snow-drop-tree. In 
botany, a genus of the class diandria, order 
monogynia; Corol four-cleft, the divisions ex- 
tremely long; drupe with a striate nut. Five 
species ; East Indies, West Indies, and Ame- » 
rica; of which the chief are: . 

1. C. Virginiana. A Carolina shrob with 
white flowers; panicle terminal, three-cleft ; 
peduncles three-flowered ; leaves acute. _ 

2. C. compacta. A Caribbean tree fifteen 
feet high, with panicles trichotomous, the last 
flowers subcapitate; calyxes villous; leaves 
lanceolate oblong; anthers pointed. 

CHIONE, in fabulous history. “The most 
celebrated of this name is the daughter of Da- 
dalion, of whom Apollo and Mercury became 
enamoured. ‘To enjoy her company Mercury 
lulled her to’ sleep with his Caduceus, and. 
Apollo, in the night, under the form of an old ~ 
woman, obtained the same favours as Mereury.. 
Chione grew so proud of her commerce with 
the gods, that she even preferred her beauty to. 
that of Juno, for which impiety she was killed 
by the goddess, and changed into a hawk,. 


( Ovid.) 
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' CHIONIDES, an Athenian poet, supposed 
by some to be the inventor of comedy. 
CHIOS. See Scio. ' 

CHIOZZO, an ancient episcopal town of 

Venice. Lat. 45.47. N. Lon. 12.9E. © 

CHIP, Cueap, Currrinc, in the names 

of places, imply a market; from the Saxon 
‘gute ceapan, to buy (Gibson). 

Lo Cure. v. a. (from chop.) To cut into 
small pieces; to diminish by cutting away a 
little at a time (Thomson). . 

Cup. s. (from the verb.) 1. A small piece 
taken off bya cutting instrument (Taylor). 2. 
‘A small piece, however made (Woodward). 

CHIPPENHAM, a town of Wiltshire, 
having a market on Saturdays. It sends two 
‘members to parliament. Here is a manufac- 
‘ture of fine woollen cloth. Lat. 51. 27 N. 
Lon. 2.8 W. sn 
' CHIPPING. s. A fragment cut off (Mor- 
timer). ; 

Cuippinc Norron, a town of Oxford- 
shire, having a market on Wednesdays. Lat. 
$1.°55 N. Lon.) 1.17 W. tu 
_ CuHIppinc ONnGaR, a town of Essex, with 
‘a market on Saturdays. Lat. 51.43 .N. Lon. 
0. 10 £. 

CurtpPpiInc Wycoms. See Wycoms. 

CHIRAGRA, (chiragra, yspeyga; from 
xe, the haud, and eye; aseizure). The gout 
‘im the joints of the hand, as podagra (mbay;c), 
means radically the gout in the feet ; which, 
from its being the most usual seat of affection, 
‘became at length among both Greeks and Ro. 
Mans a name for the gout in general. _ 

CHIRA’GRICAL. a. (from chiragra, Lat.) 
Having the gout in the hand (Brown). 

CHIRAMAXIUM, in antiquity, a kind of 
chariot drawn by men. 

CHIROGRAPH was anciently a deed, 
which, requiring a counterpart, was engrossed 
twice on the same piece of parchment, counter- 
wise ; leaving a space between, wherein was 
written chirograph, through the middle where- 
of the parchment was cut, sometimes straight, 


‘sometimes indentedly; and a moiety given to ~ 


.each of the parties. This was afterwards called 
dividenda, and charte divise; and was the 
same with what we now call charter-party, 
(See Cuarrer-party.) The first use of 
these chirographs with us-was in the tinie.of 
Henry III. Sie Kak 
_ CHIROGRAPH was also anciently used for a 
fine: and the manner of engrossing the fines, 
and cutting the parchment in two pieces, is 
still retained in the office called the chirogra- 
pher’s office. : 
~ CHIRO’GRAPHER. s. (x, the hand, 
and ypepw, to write.) He that exercises or pro- 
fesses the art of writing (Bacon). ° 

CHIRO/GRAPHIST. s. One that tells for- 
tunes by examining the hand (Arbuthnot). 

CHIRO/GRAPHY. s. The art of writing. 
_ CHI’ROMANCER. s. One that foretels fu- 
ture events by inspecting the hand (Dryden). 

' CHI’ROMANCY. s. (xp, the hand, and 
 wervlig, a prophet.) The art of foretelling the 
events of life, by inspecting the hand (Brown). 
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CHIRON, a famous personage of antiquity, 
styled by Plutarch, in his dialogue on music, 
“the wise centaur.” Sir Isaac Newton 
places his birth in the first age after Deucalion’s 


deluge, commonly called the golden age; and 


adds, that he formed the constellations for the 
use of the Argonauts, when he was 88 years 
old; for he was a practical astronomer, as well 
as his daughter Hippo: he may, therefore, be 
said to have flourished in the’ earliest ages of 
Greece, as he preceded the conquest of the 
Golden Fleece, and the Trojan war. He is 
generally called the son of Saturn and Phillyra; 
and is said to have been born in Thessaly among 
the centaurs, who were the first Greeks that 
had acquired the art of breaking and riding 
horses: whence the poets, painters, and sculp-= 
tors, have represented them as a compound of 


man and horse; and perhaps it was at first 


imagined by the Greeks, as well as by the 
‘Americans, when they first saw cavalry, that 
the horse and the rider coristituted the same 
animal. Chiron was represented by the an- 
cients as one of the first inventors of medicine, 
botany, and chirurgery. Achilles was among 
his disciples, After tig death he was placed, 
by Muszus, among the constellations under 
the name of Sagittarius. 

CHIRONIA. Centaury. In botany, a 
genus of the class pentandria, order monogynia. 
‘Corol salver-shaped; stamens inclining into 
the tube; anthers becoming spiral; style de- 
clining; pericarp of two inflated valves. Six- 
teen species; chiefly of the Cape, and south of 
Europe, but'two or three indigenous to our 
own country, especially c. centaurium with 
stem herbaceous dichotomously panicled; leaves 
ovate-lanceolate; calyx shorter than the tube. 
The common lesser centaury of our pastures, 
and ‘the officinal flower of this name. See 
CENTAUREAM. eae 

CHIRONOMY, in antiquity, the art of 
representing any past transaction by the ges- 
tures of the body, more especially by the mo- 
tions of the hands. 

CHIROTONY, originally a method of 
electing magistrates, by holding up the hands : 
among ecclesiastics it denotes the imposition of 
hands in conferring priestly orders. 


To CHIRP. v. n. (from cheer up.) To 


“make a cheerful noise: as birds (Sidney). 


‘o CHIRP. v, 

CHIRP. s. 
(Spectator). 

CHI’VRPER. s. (from chirp.). One that 
chirps. . eke 

To CHIRRE. v. n. (ceopian, Saxon.) To 
coo as a pigeon (Juntus). 

CHIRU’RGEON. s. (x <¢g2upy@.) One that 
cures ailments, not by internal medicines, but’ 
outward applications; a surgeon (South). 
CHIRURGIA, (chirurgia, MEpepysa § from 
xse, the hand, and epyov, a work ; ause sur- 
gical operations are performed by the hand). 


surgery. | 

CHIRU’RGERY, s. (from chirurgeon.) 
The art of curing by external applications 
(Sidney). 


a. ‘To make cheerful (Pope). 
The voice of birds or insects 


Cubist 
 CHIRU’RGICAL. Curirvu’RGICK. a. 1. 


Having qualities useful in outward applica- 
tions to hurts (Mortimer).. 2. Manual in 
general (Wilkins). . 

CHISSEL, or CurskL, an. instrument 
much used in sculpture, masonry, joinery, 
carpentry, &c. There are chissels of various 
kinds; though their chief difference lies in 
their different size and strength, as being. all 
made of steel well sharpened and tempered : 
but they have appropriate names, according to 
the several uses to which they are applied. 
They are likewise distinguished, according to 
the breadth of the blade, into inch chissels, 
half-inch chissels, &c. ; 

To CuissEL. v. a. To cut with a chissel. 

CHIT, the name of an instrument used in 
cleaving laths. 

CuitT. s. (chico, little, Spanish.) A child; a 
baby (Addison). 2. The shoot of corn from 
the end of the grain (Mortimer). 3. A freckle. 

To Curr. v. n. To sprout (Mortimer). 

CHI’TCHAT. s. (from chat.) Prattle ; idle 
. prate; idle talk (Spectator). 

CHITON. In zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order testacea. Animal inhabiting the 
‘shell a doris; shell consisting of several seg- 
ments or valves dispersed down the back. 
‘Twenty-eight species, scattered throughout the 
globe: of which two or three inhabit the 
‘sh res of our own country ; ¢c. marginatus and 
¢. levis; both eight-valved. 

CHITRO, a town of Macedonia, on the bay 
of Salonicha. It 1s the ancient Citium, the 
place where the mother, wife, and son of 
dlexander the Great were murdered by Cas- 
sander. Lat. 40.20 N. Lon. 22. 35 E. 

CHIVTTERLINGS. s. (from schyterlingh, 
Dutch.) The guts; the bowels. 

CHITTIM, in scripture geography, de- 
note, according to Basnage, the Cuthzans, 
who inhabited Susiana near Babylon, and who, 
marching under Nebuchadnezzar, contributed 
io the siege of Tyre. Calmet supposes that 
the appellation of Chittim is applied to the 
Macedonians. But-Bochart thinks’ the Ro- 
mans are meant by Chittim. In Dan. xi. 30. 
the Romans seem meant, for the Roman am- 
bassadors sailed to Egypt in ships of Chittim. 
To us, however, it appears probable that the 
_ term may include all Greece, and more par- 
ticularly. the islands of the Archipelago, per- 
haps up the Bosphorus; for vessels might ob- 
viously navigate from thence to Tyre (Isaiah, 
xxiii. 1.) as they'do now to Egypt. 

CHYVTTY. a. (from chit.) Childish ; likea 
baby. 

CHIVALROUS. a. (from chivalry.) Re- 
lating to chivalry; knightly; warlike (Sp.), 

CHIVVALRY. s. (chevalerie, French.) 1, 
Knighthood; a military dignity (Bacon). 2, 
The qualifications of a knight; as, valour, 
dexterity in arms (Shakspearc). 3. The ge- 
neral system of knighthood (Dryden). 4. An 
adventure; an-exploit (Sidney). 5. The body 
or order of knights (Shakspeare). 

CHIVALRY, from cheval, a horse; an ab- 
stract term, used to express the peculiar privi- 
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leges, obligations, and turn of mind, with all 
the other distinguishing characteristics of that 
order of men who flourished in Europe in the 
dark ages, during the vigour of the feudal sys- 
tems of government, under the name of 
knights, or knights errant. . 

Chivalry, though founded in caprice, and 
productive of extrayagance, had a very con- 
siderable influence in refining the manners of 
the European nations, during the twelfth, 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
The objects of this romantic institution were, 
to check the insolence ofover grown oppressors, 
to succour the distressed, to rescue the helpless 
from captivity, to protect or to avenge women, 
orphans, and ecclesiastics, who wouid not bear 
arms in their own defence, to redress wrongs, 
and to remove grievances. Valour, gallantry, 
and religion, were blended in this institution ; 
men were trained to knighthood by long pre- 
vious discipline; they were admitted into the 
order by solemnities, no less devout than pomp- 
ous. Every person of noble birth courted the 
honour, it was deemed a distinction superior 
to royalty, and monarchs are found to have re- 
ceived it from the hands of private gentlemen. 
These various circumstances contributed to 
render a whimsical institution of substantial 
benefit to mankind. See Robertson’s History 
of Charles V. vol. i. p. 82, &c. ed. 2. 8vo. 

Chivalry, whatever might be the era of its 
origin, declined in England during the in- 
glorious reigns of king John and. Henry III.; 
but revived under Edward I, ‘This prince was 
one of the most accomplished knights of the 
age in which he flourished, and both delighted 
and excelled in feats of chivalry. As a proof 
of this, it will be sufficient'to allege, that when 
he was on his return from the Holy Land after 
his father’s death, and knew that his presence 
was ardently desired in England, he accepted 
an invitation to a tournament at Chalons in- 
Burgundy, where he displayed his skill and va- 
lour to great advantage, and gained a complete’ 
victory. Edward III. was no less fond of 
Beye and encouraged it both by his ex- 
ample and munificence. Having formed. the 
design of asserting his claim to the crown of 
France, he laboured to inspire his own subjects - 
with a bold enterprising spirit, and to entice 
as many valiant foreigners as possible into his 
service. 

The respectable author of the Letters on 
Chivalry and Romance traces, with great in- 
genuity and erudition, a strong resemblance 
between the manners of the age of chivalry 
and these of the old heroic ages delineated by 
Homer. - ‘* There is,” says he, ‘* a remark- 
able correspondence between the manners of 
the old heroic times, as painted by their great 
romancer Homer, and those which are repre- 
sented to us in the modern books of knight- 
errantry.” ‘This is a fact of which no good 
account can be given, but by another not less’ 
certain; that the political states of Greece, in 


the earliest periods of its story, were similar in 


many respects to that of Europe, as broken by 
the feudal system into an infinite number o 


_ dresses, arms, and accoutrements. 


“ 
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etty iudependent governments. See Hurd’s 
Toe on Chivalry, &c. 

Some obvious circumstances of agreement 
between the heroic and Gothic manners may 
be worth the reader’s attention; 

li Tpe military enthusiasm of the barons is 
but ofa piece with the fanaticism of the heroes. 
Hence the same particularity of description in 


the accounts of battles, wounds, deaths, in the 


Greek poet, as in the Gothic romance. Hence 
that minute curiosity in the display of their 
‘he minds 


‘ of all men being occupied with warlike images 


only the blandishments of the sex. 


and ideas, were much gratified by those details 
which appear cold and unatlecting to modern 
* 


-Teaders. 


We hear much of knight-errants encounter- 
ing giants, and quelling savages, in books of. 
chivalry. These giants were oppressive feudal 
lords, and every lord was to be. met with, like 
the giant, in his strong hold or castle. Their 
dependents of a lower form, who imitated the 
violence of their superiors, and bad not their 
castles, but lurking places, were the savages of 
romance. ‘The greater lord was called a giant 
for his power; the less, a savage, for his bru- 
tality. . 

2. Another terror of the Gothic ages, was 
monsters, dragons, and serpents. Their stories 
were received in those days for several reasons: 
1. From the vulgar belief of enchantments : 
2. From their being reported onthe faith of 
eastern tradition, by adventurers from the Holy 
Land: 3. In still later times from the strange 
things told and believed on the discovery of the 
new world. . 

In all these. respects, Greck antiquity .re- 
sembles the Gothic. For what are Homer's 
Lestrigons and Cyclops, but bands of lawless 
savages, with each of them a giant of enormous 


Size at their head? And whatare the Grecian 


Bacchus, Hercules, and Theseus, but knights- 
errant, the exact counterparts of sir Lancelot, 
and Amadis de Gaul? : 

3. The oppressions which it was the glory of 
the knights to avenge, were frequently carried 
on, as we are told, by the charms and enchant- 
ments of women. These charms, we may 
suppose, are often metaphorical; as expressing 
Some- 
times they are taken to be real, the ignorance 
of those ages acquiescing in such conceits. And 
are not these stories matched by those of Ca- 
lypso and Circe, the enchantresses of the 
Greek poet? 

4. Robbery and piracy were honourable in 


both : so far were they from reflecting any dis- 


credit on the ancient or modern redyesses of 
turongs. —What account can be given of this, 
but. that, in the fendal times, and in the early 
days of Greece, when government was weak, 
and unable to redress the injuries of petty 
sovereigns, it would be glorious for private ad- 
venturers to undertake this ».ork ; and, if they 
could accomplish it in no other way, to pay 
them in kind by downright plunder and rapine? 

5. Bastardy was in credit with both. ‘hey 
Were extremely watchful over the chastity of 


dependence this 


their own women; but such as they could 
seize upon in thé enemies quarter were lawful 
prize. Or if, at any time, they transgressed in 
this sort at home, the fault was covered by an 
ingenious fiction. ‘The offspring was reputed 
divine. Their greatest heroes were the fruit 
of goddesses approached by mortals ; just as we 
hear of the doughtiest knights being bern of 
fairies. 

6. With the greatest fierceness and. savages 
ness of character, the utmost generosity, hospi- 
tality, and courtesy, was imputed to the heroic 
ages. ~ Achilles was at once the most relentless, 

Orie Aes ; 4 
vindictive, implacable, and the friendliest of 
men. We have the very same re presentation 
in the Gothic romances.. As in those lawless 
times, dangers and distresses of all kinds ~ 
abounded, there would be the same demand 
for compassion, gentleness, and generous at~ 
tachments to the unfortunate, those especially 
of their own clan, as of resentment, rage, and 
animosity against their enemies. 

7. Again, the martial games celebrated in 
ancient Greece, on great and solemn occasions, 


had the same origin, and the same purpose, as 


the tournaments of the Gothic warriors. 

8. Lastly, the passion for adventtres, so 
natural in theirsituation, would be as naturally 
attended’ with the love of praise and glory. 
Hence the same encouragement, in the old 
Greek and Gothic times, to panegyrists and 
poets. In the affairs of religion and gallantry, 
indeed, the resemblance hetween the hero and 
the knight is notso striking. But the religious 


character of the knight was an accident of the 


times, and no proper effect of his civil condi- 
tion. And that his devotion for the fair sex 
should so far surpass that of the hero, is a con- 


firmation of the system here advanced. For 


the consideration had of the females in the 
feudal constitution, will of itself account for 
this deference. It made them capable of suc- 
ceeding to fiefs, as wellas the men. And does 
not one sec, on the instant, what respect and 
privilege would draw upon 
them? . 

It was. of mighty consequence who should } 
obtain the favour of a rich heiress. And 
though, in the strict feudal times, she was sup- 
posed to be in the power and at the disposal of 
her superior lord, yet this rigid state of things 
did not last long, Hence we find some dis- 
tressed damsel was the spring and mover of 
every knight's adventure. She was to be res- 
cued by Ris arms, or won by the fame and 


admiration of his prowess, ‘The plain mean- 


ing of all. which was this: That as, in these 


turbulent times, a protector was necessary to 
the weakness of the sex, so the courteous and 


valorous knight was to approve himself fully 


qualified for that purpose. 


It may be observed, that the two poems of 


Homer were intended to expose the mischiefs 


and inconveniences arising from the political 
state of Old Greece: the Iliad, the dissensions 
that naturally spring up among independent 
chiefs; and the Odyssey, the insolence of their 
greater subjects, more especially when unre- 
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strained by the presence of their sovereign. 
And can any thing more exactly resemble the 
condition of the feudal times, when, on oc- 
casion of any great enterprise, as that of the 
crusades, the designs of the confederate Chris- 
tian states were perpetually frustrated, or inter- 
rupted at least, by the dissensions of their 
Teaders; and their affairs at home as perpetu- 
ally distressed and disordered by the rebellious 
usurpations of their greater vassals? Jerusalem 
was to the European, what Troy had been to 
the Grecian princes. See RoMANCE. 

CHIVALRY, or CHEVALRY, In law, a 
tenure of land by knight-service ; whereby the 
tenant was anciently bound to perform service 
in war, to the king, or to the mesne lord of 
whom he held by that tenure. 

CHIVALRY (Court of), a court formerly 
held before the lord high constable and earl 
marshal of England jointly, and having both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction: but since the 
attainder of Stafford duke of Buckingham under 
Henry VIII. and the consequent extinction of 
the office of lord high constable, it has usually, 
with respect to civil matters, been heard before 
the earl marshal only. 

CHLUDENDO, in Italian music, to con- 
clude. 

CHIVE. In botany, a term used by some 
English writers for Sr amzn, which see. 

CuItveE, isalso a name sometimes given toa 
species of small onion. ; ‘ 

CHLAMYS, in antiquity, a military 
habit worn by the patricians over the tunica. 

CHLOEIA, in antiquity, a festival celebrat- 
ed at Athens, in honour of Ceres, to whom, 
under the name Xaov, i. e. grass, they sacrificed 
a ram. ot hy, 

CHLORA. In botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx eight- 
leaved; corol eight-parted; stigma four-cleft; 
capsule superior, one-celled, two valved, many 
seeded. Five species; chiefly natives of Ame- 
rica, and the south of Europe; but c. perfoliata, 
is indigenous to the pastures of our own coun- 
try, aud named yellow centaury. 

CHLORANTHUS. In botany, a genus of 
ithe class tetandria, order monogynia. Calyx- 
tess; corol a three-lobed petal seated by the 
side of the germ ; anthers growing to the petal; 
berry one-seeded. One species only; a fleshy 
shrub, indigenous to China and Japan. 

CHLORASMA, (yrwpacue, from yAwrtaw, 
to become green). The same as CHLOROSIs, 
which see. 

CHLORIS. In botany, a genus of the 
class polygamia, order monoecia. Herm: calyx, 
glume two-valved, two-flowered, awned; corol- 
less; stamens three; styles two; seed one. 
Male: calyx, glume, one-valved. Fem. sessile: 
calyx, glume two-valved. Five species; all 
natives of the West Indies. 

CHLORIT SCHISTUS. 
TINUS. 

CHLOROGRANATUS. In oryctology, 
a genus of the class earths, order stliceous : 
-consisting of silica, a large proportion of oxyd 
of iron and carbonat of lime, with frequently 


See SERPEN- 
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alumine; hard, never opake nor subopake, 
crystallised : easily fusible in the fire. One 
species only. Green, becoming honey-yellow 
in a white heat: one variety in double octan- 
gular pyramids, augmented at each point by 
another iriangular pyramid; another variety in 
sexangular prisms terminating each side in a 
triangular pyramid. Foundin Bohemia, Saxony, 
and Franconia; and is chiefly used as a flux in 
iron furnaces. 

CHLOROSIS, (xropwass 5 from yAcpos, green, 
pale; from the yellow greenish look those have 
who are affected with it). The green sickness. 
A ‘genus of disease in the class cachexiz, and ~ 
order impetigines of Cullen. It is a complaint 
which affects young females who labour under. 
a suppression of the menses. It is characterised 
by depraved appetite, bad digestion, livid pale- 
ness, great debility, palpitation, and suppress- 
ed menstruation. 

To CHOAK. See CHOKE. 
CHOCOLATE. s. (chocolate, Spanish.) 1. 
The cake or mass made by grinding the kernel 
of the cocoa-nut with other substances to be 
dissolved in hot water (Chambers). 2. ‘The 
liquor made by a solution of chocolate in hot — 
water (Arbuthnot). . : 
Cuo/coLaTE-HousE. s. A house where ~ 
company is entertained with checolate (7at.). 
CuocoLate-nut. Inbotany. See THEO- 
BROMA. | 
Good, unadulterated chocolate, ought to 
possess the following properties: a brown 
colour inclining to red, and rather lively than 
faint; a smooth surface not affected by mere 
contact of the hand; a fine and uniform con- 
sistence on breaking it, without any granulated 
particles, which arise from the addition of 
sugar, employed by the manufacturer to conceal 
still baser ingredients ; lastly, it should easily © 
melt in the mouth, and leave no roughness or 
astringency, but rather a cooling sensation on 
the tongue. ‘This last quality is the most deci- 
sive criterion of genuine chocolate. 
Considered as an article of diet, chocolate is 
a nutritive and, in general, wholesome food, 
well adapted to the weak stomachs of invalids 
and valetudinarians. If duly prepared, and — 
not too‘much roasted in the nuts (which im- 
parts a dark, rather than reddish, colour to the 
cakes), it is easily dissolved in a liquid state ; 
and, being quickly assimilated to alimentary 
matter, it is less flatulent, and oppressive, than 
most vegetable dishes of a viscid and oily na- 
ture. To promote its digestion, it ought. not 
to be used without the addition of aromatic 
spice, such as cinnamon, cardamoms, vanilla, 
&c.; which last, however, must be sparingly 
employed, as it is one of the most heating and 
stimulating drugs. 
CHOCO-VINE. In botany. SeeSecHtum. 
CHOCZIN, a town of Moldavia, on the 
confines of Poland, now in the possession of 
the Russians. Lat.48. 46N. Lon. 26. 25 E. 
CHODE. The old preterit of chede. | 

CHOENIX, an ancient dry measure, con- 
taining the 48th part of a medimuus, or six 
bushels. EN 


the people and the singers are placed in the. 


_of an artichoke. 


puts another to silence. 
- cannot be answered. 
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CHOERINGE, a kind of sea-shells; with: 


which the ancient Greeks gave their suffrages. 

CHOICE, s. (choix, French.) 1. The act 
of choosing; election (Dryden). 2. The 
power of choosing ; election (Grew). 3. Care 
in choosing; curiosity of distinction. 4. The 
thing chosen (Prior), 5. The best part of 
any thing (Looker). 6. Several things pro- 
posed at once, as objects of election ( Shaksp.). 

CHOICE. a. (choist, French.) 1. Select ;. 
of extraordinary value (Walton). 2. Chary; 
frugal; careful (Taylor). 

CHO'UICELESS. a. (from choice.) . With- 
out the power of choosing (Hammond). 

CHOTICELY. ad. (from choice.) 1. Curi- 
ously; with exact choice (Shakspeare). 2. 
Valuably; excellently (Walton). 

CHOUTCENESS. s. (from choice.) Nicety; 
particular value (Hvely). 

CHOIR. s. (from chorus, Latin.) 1. An 
assembly or band of singers (/Vallery. 2. The 
singers in divine worship (Shakspeare). 

Cuore, that part of the church where cho- 
risters sing in divine service. It is separated 
from the chancel, where the communion is 
celebrated ; and, since the time of Constantine, 
from the nave of the church, where the people 
are placed. Though in our cathedrals both 


choir. ‘The patron is said to be obliged to re- 
pair the choir of a church. 
In nunneries, the choir is a large hall, 
separated from the church bya grate, . 
CHOISI (Francis Timoleon de), a French 


divine, who went to Siam in 1685 to convert 


the king of that country, but returned without 


effecting his purpose, and died in 1724, aged 
81. He wrote a Journal of his Voyage to 
Siam ; a History of France; an Ecclesiastical 
History; and other works. | 

To CHOKE. v. a. (aceocan, Saxon.) 1. To 
suffocate (Waller). 2. To stop up; to ob- 
struct (Chapman). 3. ‘To hinder by obstruc- 
tion (Davies). 4. To suppress (Shakspeare). 
5.'To overpower (Dryden). 

Coxe. s. The filamentous or capillary part 

CHOKE DAMP, the name given by miners 
toa noxious air, occasionally found in the bot- 
tom of mines and pits. It is probably carbonic 
acid. See CARBONIC ACID. ' 

CHOKE-PEAR. s. (from choke and pear.) 
1. A rough, harsh, unpalatable pear. 2. Any 
sarcasm. that stops the nrouth (Claris.). 
 CHO’KER. s. (from choke.) 1. One that 
chokes or sufiocates another. 2. One that 
3. Any thing that 


 CHO’KY. a. (from choke.) That has the 
power of suffocation., 

CHOLAGOSGUES, (yoraywye, from orn, 
bile, and ¢yw, to drive out). Medicines which 
expel redundant bile. © oes 

CHOLE, ( LOAN). The gall or bile. ng 
- CHOLEDOCHUS DUCTUS, (iandsyers 
from yon, bile, and d:yduct, to receive, receiy- 
ing or retaining the gall). Duetus communis 
tholedochus. ‘The common biliary duct, which 

VOR. 111, 
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conveys both cystic and hepatic bile into the” 
Antestinum duodenum. ; 

CHO/LER. s. (cholera, Latin, from orn.) 
1. The bile (/Votion)... 2. The humour which 
is supposed to produce irascibility (Shak.). 3. 
Anger; rage (Prior). 

CHOLERA, (Xorsgers from yonn, bile, and 
em, 10 flow). A genus of disease arranged by 
Cullen in the class neuroses, and order spasmi.? 
It consists in a purging and vomiting of bile,” 
with anxiety, painful gripings, spasms of the 


- abdominal muscles, and those of the thighs. 


‘There ate two species of this genus: 1. Cholera 
spontanea; which happens, in hot seasons, 
without any manifest’ cause. 2, Cholera ac« 
cidentalis, which occurs after the use of food 
that digests slowly, and irritates. 

CHO’LERICK. a. (cholericus, Latin.) 1. 
Abounding with choler (Dryden). 2. Angry; 
irascible (Arbuthnot). 3. Offensive (Raleigh). 

CHO’LERICKNESS. 8. (from cholerick-) 
Anger; irascibility; peevishness. : . 

CHOMEL (Peter John Baptist), physician 
to the king of France. He was born at Paris, 
and died in 1740. He applied with great suc- 
cess to botany, and wrote a History of common 
Plants, 3 vols. 1761. His son, John Chomel, 
was a doctor in physic, and died in 1765. He 
wrote, 1. Essai sur l’Histoire de la Medecine 
en France. 2. La Vie de Molin. 3. Eloge 
de Duret, 1765. 4. Lettre sur une Maladie de 
Bestiaux, 1745. &c. ( Watkins.) : 

CHOMELIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyx four- 
parted ; corol salvet-shaped, four-parted ; drupe 
inferior, with a twe-celled nut; stigmas two, 
thickish. One species only; an American 
tree with horizontal branches; leaves opposite,. 
ovate, entire, undulate; peduncles axillary, 
three-fowered. 

CHONDRILLA. Gum-succory. In bo-~ 
tany, a genus of the class syngenesia, order 
polygamia equalis. Receptacle naked; calyx 
invested with scales; down simple, on a pe- 
dicle; florets in many rows; seeds miuricate. 
Three species; South of Europe arid Egypt. 

CHONDROLOGY, (chondrologia, yovée0- 
oyre 5 from xX ovde0¢, a cartilage, and OVOS a dis< 
course). A discourse or treatise on cartilages: 

CHONDROPTERIGIA. Chondropteri- 
gious fishes (from yaps, a cartilage, and 
mtefoy, a WING OF pill.) In zoology, the order of 
fishes distinguished by cartilaginous gills. See » 
ZOoLocy and Pisczs. » 

To CHOOSE. *v. a. 1 chose, I have chosen 
or chose., (choisir, French, ceoyan, Saxon.) 
1. To take by way of preference of Sevefal 
things offered; not to reject (Shakspeare). 9. 
To take; not to refuse (Sawth). 3: Too select: 
to pick out of a number (Job) 4, To elect 
for eternal happiness. 

To Cuoose. vo. n. To have the power of 
choice between different things (Tillotson). ’ 

CHO’OSER. s. (from choose.) He that has 
the power of'choosing ; elector (Drayton). 

To CHOP. v.a. (ceapan, Saxon.) 1, To 
purchase, erly by way of truck; to give 
one thine for another (Bacon). 2. i put one 
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thing in thé place of another. 3, To bandy 5 
to altercate (Bacon). peed 
_Fo Cuor. v. a. (happen, Dutch, couper, 
French.) 1. To cut with a quick blow (Sh.). 
v. To devour eagerly (Dryden). 3. 'To mince; 
to cut into small pieces (Locke). 4.'To break 
into-chinks (Shakspearc). ! 

To Cuop. v.n. 1.'Todo any thing with a 
quick. motion (Bacon). 2. 'To catch with the 
mouth (L’ Estrange). 3. To light or happen 
upon a thing suddenly. ia 

Cuop. s. (from the verb.) 1. A piece chop- 
ped off (Bacon). 2. A small piece of meat 
(King). 3. A crack, or cleft (Bacon). 

CHO’PHOUSE. 5. (chop and house.)« A 
mean house of entertainment (Spectator). 

CHO’PIN. s. (French.) 1. A French liquid 
measure, containing nearly a pint of Win- 
chester. 2. A term used in Scotland for a quart 
of wine measure. 

CHO’PPING. part. a. An epithet fre- 
quently applied to infants, by way of commend- 
ation. 

_  Cro/ppInc-BLock. s. (chop and Llock.) 
A log of wood, on which any thing is laid to 
. be cut in pieces (Mortimer). 

Cuo’epPInG-KNIFE. s. Aknife with which 
cooks mince their meat (Sidney). by 

CHO’PPY. a. (from chop.) Full of holes, 
clefts or cracks (Shakspeare). 

CHOPS. s. (from chaps.) 1. The mouth of 
a beast (L’Estrange). 2. ‘The mouth of any 
thing in familiar language. 

CHORAGIUM, in antiquity, was used to 
denote the funeral of a young unmarried wo- 
man. 

CHORAGUS, in antiquity, he who had 
the superintendence of the chorus, whose busi- 
ness it was to take care they observed the rules 
of the music, and performed their parts with 
decorum. .. . 

CHORAL. a. (from chorus, Latin.) 1. 
Belonging to or composing a choir or. concert 
(Milton). 2. Singing/in a choir (Amhurst), 

. CHORAZAN, (the ancient Bactria) the 
most northern province of Persia, in Asia. 

CHORAZIN, in scripture geography, a 
town of Palestine, lying hetween Capernaum 
and Bethsaida, and about 2 miles from the 
former. 

CHORD, or Corp, primarily denotes a 
slender rope or thread: being formed of chorda, 
and that from yogdy, a gut, of which strings are 
often made. 

Cuorp, inanatomy.. See Cuorpa. 

Cuorp, in perncirys a right line drawn 
from one part of an arch of a circle to another. 
Hence, chord of an arch, is aright line joining 
the extremes of that arch. 

CuHorps, or CORDS OF MUSICAL IN- 
STRUMENTS, are strings, by the vibration of 
which -the sensation of sound is excited, and 
by the divisions of which the several degrees of 
tone are determined. ; 

Chords of gold wire yield a much stronger 
sound than those of brass, while the sound of 

§teel chords is much feebler. 


df we strike the string of an harpsichord, or 
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any other clastic sounding. chord whatever, it 
returns a continuing sound, ‘This, till-of late, 
was considered as one simple uniform tone; but 
all musicians now confess, that instead of one 
tone it actually returns four tones, and that 
constantly. ‘I'he notes are, besides the funda- 
mental tone, an octave above, a twelfth above, 
and a seventeenth. One of the bass-notes of 
an harpischord has been dissected in this man- 
ner by Rameau, and. the actual: existence. of 
these tones proved beyond a possibility of being 
controverted. See GENERATOR. 


To divide a chord AB in the most simple man- — 


ner, so as to exhibit all the original concords- 
A ep i Af B 
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_ Divide the given line into two equal parts at 
C; then subdivide the part CB equally in two. 
at D, and again the part CD into two equal 
parts at E. Here AC to AB is an octave; AC 
to ADa fifth; AD to ABa fourth; AC to AE 
a greater third, and AEto AD a less third; ATE 
to |B a greater sixth, and AE to AB a less 


sixth Malcolm’s ‘lreatise of Music, ch. 6. 
sec. 3. See MonNocHORD. 


To find the number of vibrations made by a 
musical chord or string in a given time; having 
given its weight, length, and tension. Let ¢ 
be the length of the chord in feet, 1 its weight, 
or rather a small weight fixed to the middle 
and equal to'that of the whole chord, and w 
the tension, or a weight by which the chord is. 
stretched. Then shall the time of one vibra- 


l . 
tion be expressed by Tenhaeeariee and conse- 
2h 


quently the number of vibrations per second is _ 


3etw. : : 
equal to 77 aay Bi (Hutton’s Exercises.) Mr. 


Euler informs us, that he found the chord, 
making 392 vibrations in a second, to be at 
unison with the key called a@ in instruments, 
that is, an octave and sixth major above the 
lowest C in our harpsichords or violoncellos., 
Consequently the note C, being to a as 3 to 10, 
will make 118 vibrations inone second. And 
the highest C, or c”’, being four octaves above 
the lowest c, will vibrate 1888 times in one 
second of time. Mr. Euler supposes the limits 
of the human ear to be, with respect to gravity, 
two octaves lower than C; and with respect to 
acuteness, two octaves higher than c’”. See 
INTERVAL and VIBRATION. 

On the supposition that chords or strings are 
perfectly elastic, the following proportions have 
been deduced mathematically. 1. If the length 
of the chord and the tending force be given, 
the inflecting force will be nearly as the space 
through which the chord is bent. 
length of the string and the space through 


which it is bent are given, the infleeting force 


isasthe tension. 3. If the tending force, and 
the space through which the chord is bent, are 
given, the inflecting force is inversely as_ the 
length of the chord, 4. If the diameter of the 
chord, and the tension, are given, the times of 
vibration are as the length of the chord; on 


rs 


2. If the - 
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which principle the monochord is founded. 5. 
If the tension, and length of the chord, be 
given, the time of vibration is as the diameter 
of the chord. 6. If the diameter, and length 
of the chord be given, the time of vibration 
is inversely as the square root of the tension. 

CHORD, in music, the union of two or more 
sounds uttered at the same time, and tovether 

forming harmony. 
may notice the . 

Pike Chord, which consists of the 
three fundamental consonances, the 3d, the 
5th, and sth, or their inversions. 

Anomalous Ciord, in which some interval 
or intervals are greater or less than the funda- 
mental chord, ~~ 

Perfect and imperfect Chords. _ In the 
former we have the third, fifth, and octave, of 
the fundamental note: in the latter the sixth 
as substituted for the fifth. These are some- 
times called direct and reversed, 

fo Cuorp. v. a. To furnish with strings 
(Dryden). 

C ORDA, (xo¢en, from xX opduw, to roll up 
like a cord). In surgery. A cord. A spasmodic 
contraction of the penis in the venereal disease. 

See CHORDEE. 

CHORDA TYMPANT, (chorda). A branch 
of the seventh pair of nerves that passes through 
the tympanum. 

CHORD TENDINE. The tendinous 

_and cord-like substances which connect the 
-cornez colomnez of the veniricles of the heart 
to the auricular valves. ; 

‘Cyorpz Wittisi. The small fir es 
which cross the sinuses of the dura mater. 


They are so termed, because Willis first de-' 


scribed them. 
CHORDEE, (chorde, French, from yo-3y, 
a cord). A spasmodic contraction of the penis 
that sometimes attends gonorrhoea, and is often 
followed by a hemorrhage. 
CHORDOSTYLLUM. In botany, a genus 
of the class cryptogamia, order fungi. Fangus 
tenacious on a very long, tough, © slightly- 
branched stem ; head globular, somewhat de- 
ciduous, bearing the ‘seeds. Five species of 
this fungus. . . 
-CHOREA SANCTIVITI, (chorea, yop:iw’ 
from yops¢, a chorus, which of old accompanied 
“dancing. It is called St. Vitus’s dance, because 
some devotees of St. Vitus exercised themselves 
so long in dancing, that their intellects were 
disordered, and could only be restored by danc- 
ing again at the anniversary of St. Vitus). St. 
Vitus’s dance. ‘Convulsive motions of the 
limbs, as if the person were dancing. It isa 
genus of diseases arranged by Cullen in the 
class neuroses, and order spasini. 
‘CHOREPISCOPUS, an officer jin the 
ancient church, about whose function the 
learned are extremely divided. The word 
comes from wos, a region or little country, 
and smcxoro, a bishop or overseer. The cho- 
repiscopi were suffragan er local bishops, hold- 
_ ing a middle rank between bishops and pres- 
byiers. St ta Oe 


In practical music, we- 
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CHOREUS, a foot in the ancient poetry, 
more commonly called trochzeus, or trochee. 

CHORIAMBUS, in the Latin poetry, a 
foot compounded’ of a choreus, or trocheus, 
and an iambus. 

It consists of four syllables; of which the 
first and last are long, and the two middle ones 
short: as filiolam. 

CHORION, (chorion, yopov; from yorew, to 


escape; becaase it always escapes from the 


uterus with the fetus). Shaggy chorion. The 
external membrane of the fetus in uiero. 

CHO'RISTER. s. (from chorus.) 1. A singer 
in cathedrals; a singing boy. 2. A singerina 
concert (Spenser). 

CHORO FAVORITO, in music, a chorus 
in which the best voices and instruments are _ 
employed. 

CHORO RECITANTE, in music, the little 
chorus. 

CHORO SPEZZATA, in music, a composi- 
tion of two, three, or more choruses: the term 
is used instead of tutti, the grand chorus. 

CHORO’GRAPHER. s. (yw 4 and ypepw.) 
He that describes particular regions or coun- 
tries, 

CHOROGRA’PHICAL. a. Descriptive of 
particular regions (Raleigh). 

CHOROGRA’PHICALLY. ad. In a cho- 
rographical manner. 

CHORO/GRAPHY. s. The art or practice 
of describing particular regions. 

CHOROID MEMBRANE, -(memlrana 
choridea ; from yoptov, the chorion, and eds, re- 
semblance), In anatomy. The second tunic of 
the eye, lying immediately under the sclerotica, 
to which it 1s connected by vessels. The true 
knowledge of this membrane is necessary to a 
perfect idea of the iris and uvea. The tunica 
choroidea commences at the optic nerve, and 
passes forwards, with the sclerotic coat, to the 
beginning of the cornea transparens, where it 
adheres very firmly to the sclerotic membrane, 
by means of'a cellular membrane, in the form 
ofa white fringe, called the ciliary circle. It 
then recedes from the sclerotica and cornea 
and ciliary circle directly downwards and in- - 
wards, forming a round disk, which is variously 


coloured; hence blue, black -eyes, &e. This 


coloured portion, reflected inwards, is termed 
the iris, arid its posterior surface is termed uvea. 
The choroid membrane is highly vascular, and 
its external vessels are disposed like stars, and 
termed versa vorticosa. The internal surface 
of this membrane is covered with a black pig- 


_ment, called the pigment of the choroid mem- 


brane. Sce ANATOMY. 


Csyoroip pLtexus. Plexus choroidea. A 


plexus of blood-vessels, situated in the lateral 


ventricles of the brain. See ANaTomy. 
CHO/RUS. s. (chorus, Latin.) 1: A number 
of singers; aconcert (Dryden). 2. The per- 
sons who are supposed to behold what passes 
in the acts of a tragedy, and sing their senti- 
ments between the acts (Shakspeare). 3. The 
songs between the acts of'a tragedy. 4. Verses of 


a song in which the company joins the singer. 
/ 2 
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Cuorus, in dramatic poetry, is briefly de- 
scribed under the second and third meanings 
of the word. ‘Tragedy in its origin was no 
‘more than a single chorus, who trod the stage 
alone, singing hymns in honour of Bacchus. 
Thespis, to relieve the chorus, added an actor, 
who rehearsed the adventures.of some of their 
heroes ; A‘schylus, finding a sitigle person too 
dry an entertainment, added a second. At 
length, however, the chorus became inserted 
and incorporated into the action. Sometimes 
it was to speak; and then their chief, whom 
they called coryphaus, spoke in behalf of the 
rest: the singing was performed by the whole 
company; so that when the coryphzeus struck 


into a song, the chorus immediately joined 


him. 

The chorus sometimes also joined thé actors 
in the course of the representation, with their 
taints and lamentations on account of any un- 
a accidents that befel them: but the pro- 
per function, and that for which it seemed 
chiefly retained, was to show the intervals of 
the acts. While the actors were behind the 
scenes, the chorus engaged the spectators; their 
songs usually turned on what was exhibited, 
and were not to contain any thing but what 
was suited to the subject, and bad a natural 
connection with it; so that the chorus con- 
curred with the actors for advancing the action. 
In our modern tragedies the chorus is laid 
aside, and the orchesra supply its place. 

Cuorus, that part of a piece of music 
where the voices and instruments all perform 
together, which is commonly at the conclu- 
siok. 

CHOSE. The preter tense of choose. 

CHOSEN. The part. pass. of choose. 

CHOUGH. s. (ceo, Saxon.) A bird which 
frequents the rocks by the sea. See Corvus 
MONEDULA. 

Shakspeare mentions the chough, in his cele- 
brated description of Dover cliff. 


«<The crows and choughs that wing the 
midway air, 
Shew scarce so gross as beetles.” 


CHOULE. ¢s. The crop of a bird (Brown). 

To CHOUSE. v. a. To cheat; to trick 
(Swift). | 

Cuovse.s. 1. A bubble; a tool (Hudibras), 
2. A trick or sham. 

CHREMNITZ, the principal mine town 
in Upper Hungary. . It belongs to the house of 
Austria. Lat. 48.59 N. Lon. 19.27 E, 

CHRENECRUDA, a term occurring’ in 
writers of the middle age, and expressing a 
custom of those times, but its signification is 
doubtful. It is mentioned in Lege Salica, 
Tit. 61. which says, he who kills a man, and 
hath not wherewithal to satisfy the law, or pay 
the fine, makes oath that he has delivered u 
every thing he was possessed of; the truth of 
which must be confirmed by: the oaths of 
twelve other persons. Then he invites his 
next relations by the father’s side to pay off the 
remainder of the fine, haying first made over 


_.ed by Dionysius I. king of Portugal, to animate 


, parliament, 
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to them all his effects by the following cere- 

mony. He goes into his house, and taking in 

his hand a small quantity of dust from each of 
the four corners, he returns to the door, and. 
with his face inwards throws the dust with his. 
left hand over his shoulders upon his nearest of 
kin. Which done, he strips to his shirt; and 

coming out witha pole in his hand, jamps over 

the hedge. His relations, whether one or 

several, are upon this obliged to pay off the, 
composition for the murder. Aud if these (or 

any ove of them) are not able to pay, iteram - 
super illum chrenecruda qui pauperior est, jac- . 
tat, et ille totam legem componat. 

CHRISM, (from yo, Lanoint). Oil con- 
secrated by the bishop, and used in the Romish 
and Greek churches, in the administration of 
baptism, confirmation, ordination, and extreme 
unction, which is prepared on Holy Thursday 
with much ceremony. In Spain it was an- 
ciently the custom for the bishop to take one 
third of a sol for the chrism distributed to each 
church, on account-of the balsam that entered 
its composition. 

Du-Cange observes, there are two kinds of 
chrism; the one prepared of oil and balsam,used. . 
in baptism, confirmation, and ordination; the . 


other of oil alone, consecrated by the bishop, 


used anciently for the catechumens, and still m 
extreme unction. 

CHRISOM, CarisMaLe, was anciently 
the face-cloth or piece of linen laid over the 
child’s head when it was baptised. Whence, 
in our bills of mortality, children who die in . 
the month are called chrisoms. ‘The time be- 
tween the child’s birth and baptism was also. 
called chrisomus. . 

CHRIST, an appellation synonymous with , 
Messiah, usually added to Jesus; and, together 
therewith, denominating the Saviour of the 
world. (See CHRISTIANITY and MEsstAH.) 
The word y;i¢@ signifies anointed, from ypiw, . 
inunoo, | anoint. Sometimes the word Christ 
is used singly, by way of antonomasis, to de- 
note a person sent from God, as an anointed 
prophet, king, or priest. 

Curist (Order of), a military order, found- 


his nobles against the Moors. he arms of 
this order are gules, a patriarchal cross, charg= 
ed with another of cross argent: they had their * 
residence at first at Castromarin; afterwards — 
they removed to the city of Thomar, as being 
nearer tu the Moors of Andalusia and Estre- 
madura,. 

Curist is also the name of a militaty order 
in Livonia, instituted in 1265 by Albert bishop « 
of Riga. The end of this institution was to 
defend the new Christians, who were converted 
every day in Livonia, but were persecuted by 
the Heathens. They wore on their cloaks a + 
sword with a cross over it, whence they were © 
also denominated brothers of the sword. 

Curisr Cuurcn, formerly called Twins 
ham Bourn, a town+of Hampshire, with a ° 
market on Mondays. It sends two members to © 
Lat. 60.45 N. Lon. 1.46 W. 4 


- 


Christ (Shakspeare). 


* 
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To CHRYSTEN. wv. a. (chpipeman, Sax.) 
1. Yo baptise; to initiate into christianity by 
water. 2. To name; to denominate (Burie/). 

CHRISTENDOM. s. (from Christ and 
dom.) ‘Lhe collective body of christianity 
(Hooker). 

CHRUSTENING. s. (from christen.) The 
ceremony of the first initiation into christianity 
(Bacon). 

CHRISTIAN. s. (christianus, Lat.) A pro- 
fessor of the religion of Christ (Tillotson). 

Curr’stian. a. Professing the religion of 


CHRI'STIAN-NAME. 5s. The name given at 
o 


‘the font, distinct from the gentilitious name or 


surname. 

CHRISTIAN KING (Most), one of the titles 
by which the kings of France were distinguish- 
ed. The French antiquaries trace the origin 
of this appellation up to Gregory the Great, 
who, writing a letter to Charles Martel, oc- 
casionally gave him that title, which his suc- 
cessors afterwards retained. 
- CHRISTIAN RELIGION, or CHRISTIA- 


WITY, that instituted by Jesus Christ, compre- 
hending doctrines of faith, and rules of practice, 


all of which are contained in the New Testament, - 


and are designed to recover mankind from ignor- 
ance and vice, from guilt and death, to true know- 
ledge and virtue, to the divine favour, and ever- 
lasting life. Its aptitude to this end, its conformity 
to feason, and to the state of man, the sublimity 
#nd excellence of its doctrines, the equally vener- 


able and lovely character of its author, the purity 


of its precepts, its benizn tendency and salutary 


-elfects, concur, with the external evidence of pro- 


phecy and miracles, to establish its divine origin 
and truth, The name Christian was first given 
at Antioch, in the year 42, to such as believed in 
Christ, as we read in the Acts: till that time they 
were called disciples. Hence the system itself is 
called christianity. The foundation of a Christian’s 
faith and practice, his ultimate, and, in truth, his 
only appeal, must be to the facts, the doctrines, 


and the precepts of the scriptures, particularly 


co 


those of the New Testament. Other forAularies, 
other confessions of faith, from whatever motives 
dictated, and from whatever reasons recommend- 
ed, should ever be regarded with a suspicious eye ; 
Jest, by laying stress upon what is human, we 
should overlook that which comes recommended 
upon divine authority. The careful reader of the 
New Testament will find a detail of instructions 
given, of wonders performed, and of future events. 
revealed. He will also be struck with a very par- 
ticular account of the sufférings, death, resurrec- 
tion, and ascension of Jesus the founder. The 
history containing these things appears to be fairly 


‘written, and to carry with it as substantial proofs 


of its authenticity as any history that has gained 
credit in the world. Is the Christian called upon 
for the reason why he believes in the antiquity of 
the writings of the New Testament? he may reply, 
“ For the same reason that I believe the antiquity 


of Virgil’s Poems, Czsar’s Commentaries, or Sal- 


lust’s Narrations: and that’ is, the concurring 
testimony of all intervening ages. Do any ask, 
Why I believe that the several books were written 


by the persons whose names.they bear? T answer, 


For the same reason that I believe the Georgics to 
be the production of Virgil; Jerusalem Delivered 


«Christ. 


Corin 


that of Tasso; Paradise Lost, that of Milton; an- 
Essay upon the Subject of Miracles, to be the work 
of Hume; and a Refutation of that Essay, the per- 
formance of Campbell. Do any inquire, Whe- 
ther the sacved pages have not been greatly cor- 
rupted? [ answer, They have not been greatly 
corrupted ; as appears by a collation of the earliest 
manuscyipts, and an appeal to the earliest versions 
and ancient fathers. So many corroborating cir- 
cumstances plead injfavour of the Gospel, that I 
must either disturb all records, or continue to 
admit the authenticity of those which display the 
duty and hopes ofa Christian.” 

In reasoning upon the truth of Christianity we 
may appeal to its internal evidence, and combining 
the doctrine and precepts of the system, infer 
from them the validity of the sy¥Stem itself. The 
early triumphs of this religion furnish another 
powerful argument in its support: especially if it 
be remembered that in the estimation of the world 
it was neither honourable, profitable, nor popuiar. 
Under every disadvantage, and struggling under 
the most terrible persecution, it flourished, and has 
maintained its ground for nearly two thousand 
years, Another argument for the truth of the 
Christian religion arises from the completion of 
prophecies, of which some preceded Jesus, and 
were accomplished in him, and others wefe utter. 
ed by him, and came to pass during his life; such 
were the treachery of Judas, and the cowardice 
and meanness of Peter: or within a few years 
after his crucifixion; of this kind was the memo- 
rable destruction of Jerusalem. The character of 
Christ, and the miracles which he wrought, are 
evidences of the divinity of hismission. On these 
grounds if the question be put “ Why are you a 
Christian?” the answer has been given by a good 
writer, from whom we shall transcribe it. ** Not be- 
cause I was born in a Christian country, and edu- 
cated in Christian principles ; not because I find 
the illustrious Bacon, Boyle, Locke, Clarke, arid 
Newton, among the professors and defenders of 
Christianity ; nor merely because the system itself 
is so admirably calculated to mend and exalt 
human nature; but because the evidence accom- 
panying the Gospel has convinced me of its truth. 
The secondary causes, assigned by unbelievers, 
do not, in my judgment, account for the rise, pro- 
gress, and early triumphs of the Christian religion. 
Upon the principles of scepticism, I perceive an 
effect without an adequate canse. I therefore 
stand acquitted to my own reason, though I con~ 
tinne to believe and profess the religion of Jesus 
Arguing from effects to causes, I think I 
have philosophy on my side. And reduced to a 
choice of difficulties, I enconnter not so many in 
admitting the miracles ascribed to the Saviour, as 
in the arbitrary suppositions and conjectures of 
his enemies. eo 

“ That there once existed such a person as Jesus 
Christ; that he appeared in Judea in the reign of 
Tiberius; that he taught a system of morals su- 
perior to any inculeated in the Jewish schools; 
that he was crucified at Jerusalem; and that 
Pontius Pilate was the Roman governor by whose 
sentence he was condemned and executed, are facts 
which no oné can reasonably callin question. The 
most inyetcrate Deists admit them withont dif. 
culty: and, indeed, to dispute these facts would 
be giving the lie to all history, As wel] mightave 
deny the existence of Cicero, as that of a persen. 
by the name of Jesus Christ. And with equat pro- 
priety might we callin question the orations of 
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the former, as the discourses of the latter. We 
are morally certain that the one. entertained the 
Romans with his eloquence, and that the other 
enlightened the Jews with his wisdom. But it is 
unnecessary to labour these points, because they 
are generally conceded. They who affect to de- 
spise the evangelists and apostles profess to reve- 
rence Tacitus, Suetonius, and Pliny. And these 
eminent Romans bear testimony to several par- 
ticalars which relate to the person of Jesus Christ, 
Pea ¢ . 
his influence as the founder of a sect, and his cru- 
cifixion. From a deference to human authority, 
all therefore acknowledge that the Christian re- 
ligion derived its name from Jesus Christ. And 
many among the. Deists are so just to its merits, 
as to admit that he taught better than Con- 
fucius, and practised better than Socrates. or 
iato, ; : 
‘* To come then to the question: Why are you 
a Christian? I answer, Because the Christian re- 
ligion carries with it internal marks of its truth; 
because not only without the aid, but in opposition 
to the civil authority, in opposition to the wit, the 
argument, and violence of its enemies, it made its 
way, and gained an establishment in the world;. 
because it exhibits the accomplishment of some 
prophecies, and presents others which have been 
since fulfilled; and because its author displayed 
an example, and performed works, which bespeak 
not merely a superior, but a divine, character. 
Upon these several facts I ground my belief as a 
Christian: and till the evidence on which they 
rest can be invalidated by counter evidence, I 
must retain my principles and my profession.” See 
farther in continuance of this train of argumenta- 
tion an admirable little pamphlet, entitled, “ An 
Answer to the Question, Why are you a Christ- 
jan?” byDr.John Clarke, of Boston, America; pub- 
lished in England by Dr. Toulmin of Taunton in 
1797, and sold by Johnson, St. Paul’s Churcb-yard. 
The late Soame Jenyns, in his View of the In« 
ternal Evidence of the Christian Religion, under- 
takes to shew that from the New Testament may 
be collected not enly doctrines of religion, but 
also a system of ethics, in which every nioral pre- 
cept founded on reason is carried to a higher 
degree of purity and perfection than ever before, 
—that every moral precept founded on false prin- 
ciples is totally omitted,—and many new precepts 
added peculiarly corresponding with the new ob- 
ject of this religion,—that such a system of re- 
ligion and morality could not possibly have been 
the work of any man, or set of men, and that 
therefore it must undoubtedly have been effected 
by the interposition of DivinePower. This work, 
though not in all:respects free from objection, 
abounds with valuable remarks ; among which we 
think the following deserve the attention of the 
reader, 
_ J. hv all former religions, the good of the present 
life was proposed as the first object ; in the Christ- 
ian it is but the second: in those, men were in- 
cited to promote that good by the hoyes of a future 
reward ; in this, the practice of virtue is enjoined 
in orderto qualify them for that reward. Hence 
it is that Christianity insists more strongly than 
any preceding institution, religious or moral, on 
purity of heart, and a benevolent disposition, be- 
vos these are absolutely necessary to its great 
2 The personal character of the author of this 
religion is no less new and extraordinary than the 
religion itself, For mstance, he is the only founder 


ofa religion in the history of mankind, whieh is 
totally unconnected with all human policy and 
government, and therefore totally unconducive to 
any worldly purpose whatever. Al!l other, Maho- 
met, Numa, and even Moses himself, blended their 
religious institutions with their civil, and by them 
obtained dominion over their respective people ; 
but Christ neither aimed at, nor would accept of 
any such power; he rejected every object, which 
all other men pursue, and made choice ofall those 
which others fly from, and are afraid of. No other 
ever made his own sufferings and death a requisite 
part of his original plan, essential to his mission, 
and necessary to the salvation of his followers. 

3. Before the appearance of Christianity there 
existed nothing like religion on the face of the 
earth, the Jewish only excepted: all other nations 
were immersed in the grossest idolatry, which 
had little or no connection with morality, except 


‘to corrupt it by the infamous examples of their 


imaginary deities. They all worshipped a multi- 
plicity of gods and demons, whose favour they 
courted by impious, obscene and ridiculous cere- 
monies, and whose anger they endeavoured to 
appease by the most abominable cruelties. In the 
politest ages of the pojitest nations in the world, 


at a time when Greece and Rome had carried the 


arts of oratory, poetry, history, architecture and 


‘sculpture to the highest perfection, and made no 


inconsiderable advances in _ those of mathematics, 
natural and even moral philosophy, in religious 
knowledge they had made none at all; a strong 
presumption that the noblest efforts of the mind 
of man, unassisted by revelation, were unequal to 
the task. They sometimes talked of virtue carry- 
ing men to heaven and placing them amongst the 
gods; but by this virtue they mcant only the in- 
vention of arts, or feats of arms; for with them 
heaven was open only to legislators and conquer- 
ors, the civilizers or destroyers of mankind. ‘Ibis 
was, then, the summit of religion-in the most 
polished nations in the world, and even this was 
confined to a few philosophers, prodigies of genius 
and literature, who were little attended to and 
less understood by the generality of mankind in 
their own countries; whilst all the rest were in- 
volved in one common cloud of ignorance and 
superstition, At this time Christianity broke 
forth from the east like a rising sun, and dispelled 
this universal darkness. ~ 

4. Christianity has taught doctrines as incon-_ 
ceivabie to the wisest of mankind antecedent to its 
appearance, as the Newtonian system is at this’ 
day to the most ignorant tribes of savages in the 
wilds of America; doctrines, which human rea- 


“son never could have discovered, but which, when — 


discovered, coincide with and are confirmed by 
it; and which, though beyond the reach of all the 
learning and penctration of Plato, Aristotle and 
Cicero, are now clearly laid open to the eye of 
every peasant and mechanic with the Bible in his 
hand. These are al] plain facts too glaring to be - 
contradicted, and therefore, whatever we may 
think of the authority ofthese books, the relations 
they coutain,or the inspiration of their authors, of 
these facts, no man who has eyes to read, or ears 
to hear, can entertain a doubt; because there are 
the books, and in them is this religion. Sel 
5. Christianity enjoins, with peculiar plainness 
and authority, piety to God, benevolence to men, — 
justice, charity, temperance and sobriety; with all — 
those duties which prohibit the commission of the 
contrary vices, all which debase our natures, and, 
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‘by mutual injuries, introduce universal disorder, 
and, consequently, universal misery. But it en- 
tirely omits precepts founded on false principles, 
those which recommend fictitious virtues, which, 
however celebrated aud admired, are productive 
of no salutary effects, and, in fact,are no virtues at 
all, Valour, fur instance, is for the most part 
constitutional; and so far is it from producing any 
salutary effects by introducing peacc, order or hap- 
piness ito society, that it is the usual. perpetrator 
of all the violences, which from retaliated injuries 
distract the world with bloodshed and devastation. 
_ It is the engine by which the strong are enabled 
to plunder the weak, the proud to trample upon 
the humble, and the guilty to oppress the innocent. 
Tt is the chief instrument which ambition employs 
in her unjust pursuits of wealth and power, and is 
therefore so much extolled by her votaries. It was 
indeed congenial with the religion of pagans, whose 
gods were, for the most part, made out of deceased 
heroes exalted to heaven as a reward for the mis- 
chiefs which they had perpetrated upon earth; and 
therefore with them this was the first of virtues, 
and had even engrossed that denomination ‘to it- 
self. But Christians are so far from being allowed 
to inflict evil, that they are forbid even to resist 
it; they are so far from being encouraged to re- 
venge injuries, that one of their first duties is to 
forgive them; so far from being incited to destroy 
their enemies, that they are commanded to love 
‘them, and to serve them to the utmost of their 
power. If christian nations therefore were nations 
of Christians, all war would be impossible and un- 
known amongst them. 

6. Patriotism also, that celebrated virtue so 
much practised in ancient, and so much professed 
in modern, times, that virtue, which so long pre- 
served the liberties of Greece, and exalted Rome 
to the empire of the world, must algo be excluded; 

ecause it not only falls short of, but directly coun- 
teracts the extensive benevolence of this religion, 
Christianity commands us to love all mankind, 
patriotism to oppress all other countries in order 
to advance the imaginary prosperity of our own. 
Christianity enjoins us to imitate the universal 
benevolence of our Creator, who pours forth his 
blessings on every nation upon earth; patriotism 
to copy the mean partiality of a parish officer, 
who. thinks injustice and cruelty meritorious, 
whenever they promote the interests of his own 
inconsiderable vijlage. This has ever been a 
favourite virtue with mankind, because it conceals 
- self-interest under the mask of public spirit, not 
only from others, but even from themselves ; and 
gives a licence to inflict wrongs and injuries not 
only with impunity, but with applause; but it is 
so diametrically opposite to the great characteris- 
tic of this institution, that it never could have 
been admitted into the list of Christian virtues. 

7. Of those new precepts in this religion peculi- 
arly corresponding with the new object of it, that 
is, preparing us forthe kingdom of heaven, the 
‘chief are poorness of spirit, forgiveness of injuries, 
and: charity to all men; to thesé we may add re- 
pentance, faith, self-abasement, and a detachment 
from the wortd, all moral duties peculiar to this 
relizion, and absolutely necessary to the attain- 
ment of itsend. By poorness of. spirit is to be 
understood a disposition of mind, meek, humble, 
submissive to power, void of ambition, patient of 
injuries, and free from all resentment. This was so 
new, and so opposite to the ideas of all pagan 
meralists, that they thought this temper of mind a 


crimjnal and contemptible meanness, which must 
induce men to sacrifice the glory of their country, 
and their own honour,to a shameful pusillanimity; 
and such it appears to almost al) who are called 
Christians even at this day, who not only reject it 
in practice, but disavow it in principle, notwith- 
standing this explicit declaration of their master. 
We see them revenging the smallest affronis by 
premeditated murder, as individuals, on principles 
of honour; and, in their national capacities, de- 
stroying each other with fire and sword for the 
low considerations of commercial interests, the 
balance of rival powers, or the ambition of princess 
we see them with their last breath animating each 
other to a savage revenge, and, in the agonies of 
death, plunging with feeble arms their daggers into 
the hearts of their opponents; and, what is still 
worse, we hear all these barbarisms celebrated by 
historians, flattered by poets, applauded in thea- 
tres, approved in senates, and even sanctified in 
pulpits. But universal practice cannot alter the 
nature of things, nor universal error change the 
nature of truth, y 

8. Another precept, equally new, and no less ex- 
cellent, is forgiveness of injuries: © The wisest 
moralists of the wisest nations and ages represent- 
ed the desire of revenge as a mark of a noble mind, 
and the accomplishment of it-as one of the chief 
felicities attendant on a fortunate man. But how 
much. more magnanimous, how much more bene- 
ficial to mankind is forgiveness! It is more mag- 
nanimous, because every generous and exalted 
disposition of the human mind is requisite to the 
practice of it: for these alone can .enable us to 
bear the wrongs and insults of wickedness and folly 
With patience, and to look down on the perpetra- 
tors of them with pity, rather than with indigna- 
tion; these alone can teach us, that such are but 
a part of those sufferings allotted to us in this state 
of probation, and to know, that to overcome evil 
with good is the most glorious of all victories. It 
is the most beneficial, because this amiable con- 
duct alone can put an end to an eternal suecession 
of injuries and retaliations; for every retaliation 
becomes a new injury, and requires another act of 
revenge for satisfaction. But would we observe 
this salutary precept, to love our enemies, and to 
do good to those who despitefully use us, this ob- 
stinate benevolence would at last conquer the most 
inveterate hearts, and we should have no enemies 
to forgive. This noble and useful virtue is an 
obvious remedy for most of the miseries of this life, 
and a necessary qualification fur the happiness of 
another. 

g. Detachment from the worldis another moral 
virtue constituted by this religion alone: sonew, 
that even at this day few of its professors can be 
persuaded that it is required, or that it is any 
virtue at all. Bat such an unremitted anxiety 
and perpetual applicationas engrosses our whole 
time and thoughts are forbid, because they are 
incompatible with the spirit of this religion, and 
must utterly disqualify us for the attainment of 
its great end. The Christian system forbids all 
extraordinary efforts to obtain wealth, care to se- 
cure, or thought concerning the enjoyment of it. 
“ Lay not up for yourselves treasures on earth.” 
The chief object of the pagans was immortal fame; 
for this. their poets sang, their heroes fought, and 
their patriots died; and this was hung out by their 
philosophers and legislators, as the great incite- 
ment to all noble and virtuous deeds. But what 
saith the Christian legislator to his disciples on 
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this subject? “ Blessed. are ye when men shall re- 
vile you, and shall say all manner.of evil against 
you for my sake; rejoice and be exceeding glad, 
for great is your reward in heaven.’’ Nothing has 
so much coutributed to Corrupt the true spirit of 
the Christian institution, as that partiality, which 
we contract, from our earliest education, for the 
manners of pagan antiquity; from whence we 
learn to adopt, every moral idea which 18 repug- 
nant to it; to applaud false virtue, which that 
disavows; to be guided by laws of honour, which 
that abhors; to imitate characters, which that de- 
tests ; and to behold heroes, patriots, conquerors, 
and suicides with admiration, whose conduct that 
utterly condemns. From a coalition of these oppo- 
site principles was generated that monstrous 
system of cruelty and benevolence, of barbarism 
and civility, of rapine and justice, of fighting and 
devotion, of revenge and generosity, which ha- 
rassed the world for several centuries with crusades, 
holy wars, knight-errantry, and single combats, 
and even still retains influence enough, pmder the 
name of honour,to defeat the most beneficent ends 
of this holy institution. A man whose ruling prin- 
ciple is honour, in the common acceptation, how- 
’ ever virtuous, in a sense, he may be, cannot be a 
Christian, because he erects a standard of duty, 
and deliberately adheres to it, diametrically op- 
posite to the whole tenor ofthat religion. 

to. Every one of these propositions is incontro- 
vertibly true; and if true, this short but certain 
conclusion must inevitably follow. That such a 
system of religion and morality could not poss:bly 
be the work of any man, or set of men, much less 
of those obscure, ignorant and illiterate persons 
who actually did discover and publish it to the 
world; and that therefore it must bave been ef- 
fected by the supernatural interposition of ‘divine 
power and wisdom; that is, that it must derive its 
origin from God. If any one can believe that 
these meu could become impostors, for no other 
purpose than the propagation of truth, villains for 
no end but to teach honesty, and martyrs without 
the least prospect of honour or advantages or that, 
#f all this should have been possible, these few in- 
considerable persons should: have been able, in the 
course of a few years, to spread this their religion 
over most parts of the then known world,in opposi- 
tion to the interests, pleasures,ambition,prejudices, 
and even reason of mankind; to have triumphed 
over the power of princes, their intrigues, the force 
of custom, the blindness of zeal, the influence of 
priests, the arguments of orators, and the philo- 
sophy of all the world,without any supernatural as- 
sistance; if any one can believe all these miracu- 
lous events, contradictory to the constant ex- 
perience of the powers and dispositions of human 
nature, he must be possessed of much more faith 
than is necessary to make him a declared Christ- 
jan, and remain an unbeliever trom mere credulity, 


“ Whence but from heaven, should men un- 
skill’d in arts, 
In different nations born, in different. parts, 
Weave such agreeing truths? or how? or why ? 
Should all conspire to cheat us witha lie? 
Unask’d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gains, and martyrdom their 
price.” 
DRYDEN. 
Gu this most momentous of all subjects we beg 


to recommend to the notice of the reader, besides 
the two pieces quoted above, Qwen's Div, Orig, 
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Script.; Reynolds’s Letters to a Deist; Addison on 
the Evidences of Christianity ; Leslie’s Short Way. 
with the Deists; Doddridge’s Lectures on Divinity, 
parts 6and 10; Doddridge’s three Sermons on the 
Evidences of Christianity, recommended by the 
present venerable Bishop of London; Delany’s 
Revelation examined with Candour; Hartley’s 
Observations on Man, part ii. chap. 2.; Paley’s 


Evidences of Christianity, and Joyce’s Analysis ~ 


of that work; Watsow’s Apology for Christianity, 
in reply to Gibbon, and his Apology: for the 
Bible, in reply to Paine; in. both which latter 
works we admire almust every thing, except the 
titles. os 

CuristiaANns oF Sr. Jonn, a sect of 
Christians very numerous in Balsara’ and the 
neighbouring towns: they formerly inhabited 
along the river Jordan, where St. John bap- 
tised, and it was from thence they had their 
name. ‘They hold an anniversary feast of five 
days; during which they all go to tle bishop, 
who baptises them with the baptism of St. 
John. Their baptism is also performed in 
rivers, and that only on Sundays; they have no 
notion of the third person in the Trinity; nor 
have they any canonical book, but a number 
full of charms, &e. Their bishopsies descend 
by inheritance, as our estates do, though they 
have the ceremony of an election. 

Curistrans oF St.. Tuomas, a sort of 
Christians in a peninsula of India on the side 
of ithe Gulph; they inhabit chiefly at Cran- 
ganor, and the neighbouring country: these 
admit of no images; and receive only the cross, 
to which they pay a great veneration: they af- 
firm, that the souls of the saints do not see God 
till after, the day of judgment; they acknow- 
ledge but three sacraments, viz. baptism, orders, 
and the eucharist: they make no use of holy 
oils in the administration of baptism; but, 
after the ceremony, anoint the infant with an 
unction composed of oil and walnuts, without 
any benediction. In the eucharist, they conse- 
crate with little cakes made of oil and salt, and 
instead of wine make use of water in which 
raisins have been infused. 

CHRISTIANA, a city of Southern Nor-- 


way, in the government of Aggerhuys, situated 


: 


at the extremity of a fertile valley, forming a 


semicircular bend along the shore of the beauti- 
ful bay of Biorning, which forms the N. ex- 
tremity of the gulf of Christiana, It is divided 
into the city, and the suburbs of Waterlandt, ° 
Peterwigen, and Fierdingen: the fortress of 
Aggerhuys; and the old town of Opsloe in — 
Ansloe. Lhe city contains 418 houses, the 
suburbs 682, Opsloe 400, and the inhabitants 
amount to about gOO0, The.city is well built, 
has an excellent harbour, and carries on a con- 
siderable trade. Lat. 58. 59 N. Lon. 10, 
Le, Te, 


CURISTIANBURG, 2.forsress.on the Gold 


Coast of Guinea, in Africa, belonging. to the 
Danes. Lat. 4. 10 N. Ihen. 1.55 E. . 
CHRISTIANOPLE, .a seaport town on 
the Baltic, belonging to Sweden, 13 miles 
N. E. of Carlescroon. Lat. 56. 26 N. Lon, 
15.47 W. - 
| CHRVSTIANISM. s. (christianismus, Lat.) - 


” 
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1. The'christian religion. 2. 'The yations pro- 
fessing christianity. . 
CHRISTIA’NIPY. s.(chretienté, French.) 
The religion of christians (Addison). 
Fo CARUSTIANEZE. v. a (from christ- 
gan.) ‘Vo make christian ( Deyden.) 
CHRUSTIANLY. ad. (from. christian.) 
Like-a christian. 4 
CHRISTIANSTADT, a town of South 
Gothland,.in' Sweden, 50 miles N. E. of Co- 
enhagen. Lat. 56.25 N. Lon. 14.10 FE. 
- CHRISTMAS, a festival of the Christian 
church, observed on the 25th of December, in 
memory of the nativity of Jesus Christ. .Whe- 
ther it was always observed on the 25th of De- 
cember is a matter of doubt. Dr. Cave is of 
opinion that it was first kept by the eastern 
church in January, and confounded with the 
Epiphany, till, receiving better information 
from the western churches, they changed it to 
that day. St. Chrysostom affirms, that it was 
not above ten years since Christmas began to 
be celebrated in the church of Aatioch upon 
that day: Clemens Alexandrinus reckons, from 
the birth of Christ to the death of Commodus, 
exactly one hundred and ninety-four years, one 
month, and thirteen days; which time, being 
. taken according to the Egyptian account, and 
redueed to the Julian or Gregorian stile, makes 


the birth of Christ fall on the 25th or 26th of: 


December; yet, notwithstanding this, the 
same father teils us, that there were some who 
more curiously searching after the year and da 

of Christ’s nativity, aflixed the latter to the 
25th of the month Pachon. Now in that year 
in which Christ was born, the month Pachon 
commenced the 20th of April; ‘so that accord- 
ing to this computation, Christ was born on 
the 36th of May. Others again say, the gene- 
ral assessments were always In autumn, and 
that this was the time when « Shepherds 
watched their flocks by night;” and thenee 
they infer that the nativity was either in Sep- 
tember or October. Hence we may see how 
little certainty there is in this matter, since so 


soon after the event the learned were divided: 


iM opimion concerning it. As to the antiquity 
of this festival, the first footsteps. we find of it 
were in the second century, about the time of 
the emperor Commodus. 

CHR isTMasS isL¥,so called by captainCook, 
because he landed here on Christmas-day. It 
is of a simnicircular form, having the appearance 
of the moon in her last quarter, the two horns 
being the north and south points, and the west 
side being indented bya large lagoon. It is 
about GU miles in eircamference, and is bound- 
ed by a reef of coral rocks, on the west side of 
which there is a bank of fine sand, extending 
about a mile into the sea, and affording a eood 
anchorage. Lat. 1.59 N. Lon. 157. 30 W. 

CHRISTMAS ISLE, a small island of the 
Indian Ocean. Lat. 10. 20 S. Lon. 109. 
50 E. 

CHRISTMAS ROSE, inbotany. See Hrp- 
LEBORUS. 

Curi’stmas-Box.s. A box in which little 
Presents are collected at Christmas (Gay). 
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The present itself is, also, usually called a 
Christmas-box. . 

CHRISTOPHER'S (St.), commonly called 
St. Kitt’s, one of the Caribbce islands, in Ame~ 
rica. it is 20 miles long, and 7 or 8 broad; and 
produces a greater quantity of sugar than any of 
the islands, except Jamaica and Barbadoes, 
In some years, indeed, it produces full as much 
as the latter. It yields also cotton, ginger, and 
the tropieah fraits. Christopher Columbus, 
in the service of Spain, discovered this island itt 
1493, and gave it his christian name. The 
Spaniards afterwards deserted it, and the En= 
elish and French divided it between them in 
the year 1025. A mountain runs throuch the 
middle of it, from which issue several tivailets® 
The French were possessed of the souih side 
of the island till the peace of Utrecht, 1713; 
when they yielded it to Great Britain. Tt je 
said to contain 6000 whites, and 36,000 ne- 
groes, Lat. 17.15 N. . Lon. 63. 14 W. 

CHRISTOPHER’S HERB. See AcCTara. 

CHRIST'S THORN. Sce RHAMNUs. 

CHROMA, in rhetoric, a colour or fair pre- 
tence: 

CHROMA, in music, a quaver. 

CHROMAT OF LEAD. 
MIUM. 

CHROMAT OF IRON. Sce Crromium. 

CHROMATIC, the second of the anciént 
musical genera, tending to express grief. It is 
derived trom Spex, which perhaps may not 
only signify a colour, but that shade of a colour 
by which it melts into. another. Hence its ap- 
plication to semitones js ‘manifest; and semi= 
tones are the characteristics of the chromatic 
music. ‘Phe ancient sorts of chromatic are 
as follow: 

The chromaticum molle was a division of 
the diatessaron into three intervals, which were 
two subsequent semitones minor, and the in- 
terval, which is the complement of these two 
to the fourth ; and this interval will be found 
equal to a third minor added to an enharmonic 
diesis. This species is not to be met with 
among the moderns. 

The chromaticum sesquialterum, or henjio- 
lium, wasa division of the fourth into a senii- 
tone major, a semitone minor, and a third 
minor. It occurs in modern compositions. 

The chromaticum tonizeum, or tonicum, 
was a division of the fourth into a semitone 
major succeeded by another semitone major, 
and the compliment of these two to the fourth, 
which is the interval, commonly called a super- 
fluous tone. This often occurs in iid 


See Curoz 


‘music. 


The chromatic species is admirably fitted to 
express grief and affliction ; these sounds boldly 
struck in ascending tear the soul. Their 
power is no less magical in desceuding; it is 
then that the car seems to he pierced with real 
groans. Attended with its proper harmony, 
this species appears proper to express every 
thing ; but its completion, by concealing the 
inclody, sacrifices a part of its expression; and 
for this disadvantage, arising from the fulness 
of the harmony, it can only be compensated 
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by the nature and genius of the movement. 
We may add, that in proportion to the energ 
of this species, the composer ought to use it 
with greater caution and parsimony. Like 
those delicate viands, which, when profusely 
administered, immediately surfeit us with their 
abundance; as much as they delight us when 
enjoyed with temperance, so much do they 
disgust when devoured with prodigality. 
CHROMATICS, | in philosophy, (from 
yowuc, colour.) That branch of the science of 


optics, which states and explains the properties | 


of the colours of light, and of natural bodies. 
See CoLours. 

CHROMATS, salts formed by the union of 
ehromie acid with different bases. . The alka- 
fine chromats have beautiful orange-coloured 
erystals, and are soluble in: water ; while the 
earthy chromats are nearly insoluble in that 
fluid. The other properties of these salts are 
very little known. The native chromats will 
be noticed under CHROMIUM. 

CHROMIC. ACID was discovered by. Vau- 
quelin, who. obtained it from the red lead ore 
of Siberia: this acid is in the form of an 
orange-coloured powder, having an acrid me- 
tallic taste, solublein water, and crystallizable. 
Itis composed of about 33 parts of chromium, 
to G7 of oxygen. © When mixed with different 
saline solutions, it assumes a variety of beautiful 
colours: when heated on charcoal before the 
blow-pipe, part of its oxygen is separated, and 
the acid is reduced to the form of an oxyd. It 
is also partially decomposed by the muriatic 
acid, ether, alcohol, and even by exposure to 
Hight. It is completely reduced to a metallic 
state, by heating in contact with charcoal. 
With the earths and alkalies, it forms the salts 
called chromats. Vauquelin, who discovered 
jt, obtained it from the red lead of Siberia. 

CHROMIUM, CHROME. Tn oryctology, a 
genus of the class metals. White, with ashade 
of yellow, very brittle ; very difficult of fusion ; 
eradually oxydating in the nitric acid, the oxyd 
becoming green when heated in a close vessel. 
"Two species. 

1.C. plumbi. Chromat of lead ; red lead ore 
orspar. Found in the gold mines of Beresof, 
neat Ekaterinbourg in Siberia. Specific gra- 
‘vity from 5.750 to 6.029. Contains 


Oxyd of lead 65.12 
Chromic acid 3 34.88 
10.0.00 © 


2. C. ferri. Chromat of iron. Brown, with 
an ashy grey powder, and a light metallic lustre, 
melted with potash and dissolved in water 
imparting an orange-yellow colour to the solu- 
tion. Found near Gassin in France, and in 
Siberia, in irregular masses: hardness sufficient 
to scratch glass; insoluble in nitric acid ; melts 


with borax in a fine green glass. Specific gra- 
vity 4,032: contains 
Chromic acid : ‘ 43,0 
Oxyd of tron y r 34,7 
Alumine : : y 20,3 
Silica”. ‘ ‘ 2,0 
sae ; 100,0 
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Chrome, in the state of acid, appears to be 
more susceptible of combination, and this acid 
being obtained without difficulty from its na- 
tive combinations, its chemical relations havé 
been more examined. Chromic acid is very 
soluble in water; the taste of the solution 1s 
sharp and metallic ; it is of an orange-red co- 
lour; by evaporation, either spontaneous, or 
with-a gentle heat, it affords crystals in long 
slender prisms, of a ruby-red colour-, ‘This acid 
combines with the alkalies, earths, and metallic 
oxyds, forming ueutral salts which are named 


chromats. 


_'The combinations of this acid with metallic 
oxyds are in general possessed of very beautiful 
eolours, and are well adapted to form the finest. 
paints. That with oxyd of lead has an orange 

ellow, of various shade; that with mercury, 
a vermilion red; with silver, a carmine red ; 
with zinc and bismuth, the colours are yellow ; 
with copper, cobalt, and antimony, they are 


dull. “e 

CHRO’NICAL. CHro/nick. a. (from 
rpovoGy, time.) A chronical distemper is of 
ength, opposed to acute (Brown). 

CHRO/NICLE. s. (chronique, French.) 1. 
A register of events in order of time (Shak- 
pen 2. A history (Dryden). 

To. Curo’Nicce. v. a. (from the noun.) }. 
To record in chronicle, o1 history (Spenser). 2. 
To register; to record (Congreve). 

CHRO'NICLER. s. (from chronicle.) 1. 
A writer of chronicles (Donne). 2. A histo- 
rian (Raleigh). 

CHRONICLES, in the canon of Scripture, 
are two sacred books called by the Greeks Para- 
lipomena, Teagaasimopacver, because they contain 
many supplemental relations omitted in the. 
other historical books. They are an abridg- 
ment’ of sacred history, to the return of the 
Jews from the Babylonish captivity. ‘The first 
book traces thegenealogies of the Israelites from 
Adam, relates the death of Saul, and gives a 
brief account of David’s reign. ‘The second 
traces the progress of the kingdom of Judah, 
its various revolutions, its period under Zede- 
kiah, and the restoration of the Jews by Cyrus. 
The Jews made but one book of the Chroni- 
cles, under the title of Dibre-Haiamim, 1. e. 
Journals or Annals. Ezra is generally believed 
to be the author of these books. It is certain 
they were written after the end of the Baby- 
lonish captivity and the first year of the reign of 
Cyrus, of whom mention is made in the last 
chapter of the second book. ia 

CHRO‘NOGRAM. s. (x povG and yeedwe) 
An inscription including the date of any action 
(Howel). 

CHRONOGRAMMATICAL, a. Belong- | 
ing to achronogram. 

~ CHRONOGRA’MMATIST. s. A writer 
of chronograms (Addison). 

CHRONO’/LOGER. s. (x povecs time, and 
roy@, doctrine.) He that studies or explains the 
science of computing past time (Holder). 

CHRONOLO'’GICAL. a. (from chrono= 
logy.) Relating to the doctrine of.time (J/ale).. ~ 

SHRONOLO’GICALLY. ad. (from chro- 


— 
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nologtcal.) In a chronological manner ; accord- 
ing to the exact series of time, 


CHRONO'LOGIST. s. One that studies or 


explains time ; a chronologer (Locke), 


CHRONOLOGY, treats of time, and, as 
an art, shews the method of Measuring its parts, 
yand adapting these,. when distinguished by pro- 
per marks and characters to past transactions, for 
_ the illustration of history. It therefore consists 
of two parts: the first treats of the proper measure- 
ment of time, and the adjustment of its several 
divisions ; the second, of fixing the dates of the 
various events recorded in history, and ranging 
them according to the 
-in the order in which they happened, 
Chronology, comparatively speaking, is but of 
modern date. The ancient poets appear to have 
been entirely unacquainted with it; and Homer, 
the most celebrated of them all, mentions nothing 
like a formal calendar in any part of his writings, 
In the most early periods, the only measurement 
-of time was by the seasons, the revolutions of the 
“sun and moon: and many ages must have elaps- 
ed ,before the mode: of computation by dating 
events came into general use. Several centuries 
intervened between the era of the olympic games 
and the first historians; and several’ more be- 
tween these and the first authors of chronolo- 
gy. When time first began to be reckoned, we 
tind its measures very indeterminate; and _ this 
circumstance renders the historians of the early 
periods remarkably uncertain. Even after the 
invention of dates and eras, we find the ancient 
historians very inattentive to them, and inaccurate 
“in their computations. Frequently their eras and 
years were reckoned differently” without their 
-being sensible of it, or at least without givine 
-the reader any information concerning it; a cir- 
“cumstance which has rendered the fragments of 
their works now remaining of very little use to 
posterity. The Chaldean and Egyptian writers 
are generally acknowledged to -be fabulous; and 
Strabo acquaints us, that Diodorus Siculus, and 
the other early historians. of Greece, were ill in- 
formed and credulous: Hence the disagreement 
among the ancient historians, and the extreme 
“confusion and contradiction we meet with on 
_ comparing their works, 

From these observations it is obvious how ne- 
cessary a proper system of chronology:must be 
for the right understanding of history, and like- 
wise how very difficult it must be to establish 
such a system. In this, however, several learned 
men have excelled, and their systems have been 
founded: 1. On astronomical observations, par- 
ticularly of the eclipses of the sun and moon, 
combined with the calculations of the eras and 
years of different nations.. 2. The testimonies of 
credible authors. .3. Those epochs in history 

_ which are so well attested and determined, that 
they have never been controverted. » 4. Ancient 
medals, coins, monuments, and inscriptions. 

The most obvious division of time is derived 
from the apparent or real revolutions of the sun 
and moon. - Thus the apparent revolution: of the 
sun, or the real rotation of the earth on her axis, 
constituting the -vicissitudes of day and night, 
must be evident to the most barbarous and igno- 

_ Fant nations. The moon by her motion and 
' changes, as naturally and obviously forms months: 
while the great course of the sun through the zo- 
diac. points out the larger division of the year. 
Uhis latter period, however, was: not soon ac- 


Numa Pompilius of 355 days ; 


of days. 


several divisions of time, 


curately ascertained: for, to go no farther back, 


' we find that in the calendar of Romulus, the year 


was made to consist of only 304 days; in that of 
and it was first 
ascertained with any tolerable accuracy, at Rome, 
in the time of Julius Cesar. 

The day is divided into hours, minutes, &c. the 
months into weeks, and the year into months, 
having particular names, and a certain number 
See a particular account of each of 
these under the respective words. 

It is remarkable, that one day in the week has 
always been held sacred by every nation. Thus, 
Saturday was consecrated to pious purposes 
among the Jews, Friday by the Turks, Tuesday 
by the Africans of Guinea, and Sunday by the 
Christians. Hence also the origin of ferizx or ho- 
lidays, frequently made use of in systems of chro- 


nology; aud which rose from the following cir- 


cumstance. In the church of Rome the old ec- 
clesiastical year began with faster-week ; all the 
days of which were called feriz or feriati, that is, 
holy, or sacred days; and in process of time the 


‘days of the other weeks came to be distinguished 
-by the same appellation, for the two following 


reasons: I. Because every day ought to be. holy 
in the estimation of a Christian. 2. Because all 


‘days are holy to ecclesiastics, whose time ought 


to be entirely devoted to religions: purposes.—The 
term week is sometimes used to signify seven years, 
not only in the prophetical writings, but likewise 
by profane authors; thus Varro, in his book in- 
scribed Hebdomades, informs us, that he had 
then entered the rath week of his years. 

Besides the natural divisions of time arisin 
from the revolutions of the heavenly bodies, there 
are others which are formed from the less ob: 
vious consequences Of these revolutions: the 
are called Cycles and Periods. As the solar cycle, 
the Easter cycle, the Julian period, &c. See 
those words. “pie 

As there are certain fixed points in the heavens 
from which astronomers begin their computations, 
so there are certain points of time from which 
historians begin to reckon; and these points or 
roots of time are called eras or epochs. The most 
remarkable eras are, those of the Creation, the 
Greek Olympiads, the building of Rome, the era 
of Nabonassar, the death of Alexander, the birth 
of Christ, the Arabian Hegira, and the Persian 
Jesdegird ; all which, together with several others 
of less note, have their beginnings fixed by chro- 
nologers to the years of the Julian period, to the 
age of the world at those times, and to the years 
before and after the year of Christ’s birth. 

The vulgar era of Christ’s birth was never 
settled till the year 527, when Dionysius Exiguus, 
a Roman abbot, fixed it to the end of the 4713th 
year of the Julian period, which was four years 
too late; for our Saviour was born before the 
death of Herod, who sought to kill him as soon 
as he heard of his birth. And according to the 
testimony of Josephus (b. xvii. ch. 8.), there was 
an eclipse of the moon in the time of Herod's last 
illness; which eclipse appears by our astronomical 
tables to have been in the year of the Julian pe~ 
riod 4710,March 13, at three hours past midnight, 
at Jerusalem. Now, as our Saviour must have 
been born some months before Herod’s death, 
since in the interval he was carried into Egypt, 
the latest time in which we can fix the true era 
of his birth is about the end of the 4709ih year 
of the Julian period. 

‘The testimony of authors is the second prin- 
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cipal part of historical chronology. Though no 
man has a right to be considered as infallible, it 
would however be making a very unfa‘r judgment 
ef mankind, to treat them all as dupes or im- 
postors; and it would be an injury offered to 
public integrity, to doubt the veracity of authors 
universally esteemed, and facts that are truly 
worthy of belicf. When the histerian is alowed 
to be completely able to judge of an event, and 
to have no intent of deceiving by hrs relation, 
his testinvony cannot be refused. 

‘The epochs form the third principal part of 
chronology ; being those fixed points in history 
that have never been contested, and of which 
there cannot reasonably be any doubt. Notwiih- 
standing that chronologers fix upon the events 
which are to serve as epochs, in a manner quite 
arbitrary ; yet this is of little consequence, pro- 
vided the dates of these epochs agree, and that 
there is no contradiction in the facts themselves. 

Medals, monumen's, and inscriptions, form the 
Yast of the four principal parts of chronology; and 
this study is but of very modern date, scarce more 
than 150 years having elapsed since close ap- 
plication has been made to the study of these. 
’ "fo the celebrated Spanheim we owe the greastest 

ebligations, for the progress that is mace in this 

nethod; and it is by the aid of medals that M. 

Vaillant has composed his judicious history of the 
kings of Syria, from the time of Alexander the 
‘Great to that of Pompey. Nor have they been 

of less service in elucidating all ancient history, 
especially that of the Romans; and even some- 
times that of the middle ages. 

Resides the foregoing general account, there 
_are some few systems of chronology which may 

deserve more particular notice, as follows. 

Sacred Chronology—There have been various 
systems relating to sacred chronology; which is 
not to be wondered at, as the three chief copies of 
the Bible give a very different account of the 
first ages. of the world. For while the Hebrew 
text reckons. about 4000 years from the creation 
to the birth of Christ, and to the flood 1656 
years; the. Samaritan makes the former much 
longer, though it counts from the creation to the 

_ flood only 1307 years; and the Septuagint _re- 
moves the creation of the world to 6000 years 
before Christ, and 2250 years before the flood. 
Many attempts have been made to reconcile these 
differences; though none of them are quite sa- 
tisfactory. Walton and Vossius give the pre- 
ference to the account of the Septuagint; while 
others have defended the Hebrew text. See an 
abstract of the different opinions of learned men 
on this subject, in Strauchius’s rev. Chron. 
translated by Sault, p. 166 and 176. See Hanru 
(Age of). 

The Chinese Chronology. No nation has boasted 
more of its antiquity than the Chinese: but though 
they be allowed to trace their origin as far back 
as the deluge, they have few or no authentic re- 
cords of their history for so long a period as 560 
years before the Christian era. “This indecd may. 
be owing to the general destruction of, ancient 
remains by the tyrant Tsin-chi-hoang, in the year 
213, or some say 246, before Christ. From a 
chronology of the Chinese history (for which we 
are obliged to an illustrious Tartar, who was 
viceroy of Canton inthe year 1724, and of which 
a Latin translation was published at Rome in 
4739), we learn that the most remote epoch of 
the Chinese chronology does not surpass the first 
year of Guei-lie-wang, or 424 years before our 
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vulgar era, And this opinion is confirmed by the 
practice of two of the most approved historians 
of China, who admit nothing into their histories 
previous to this period, — : , 

The Chinese, in their computation, make use 
of a cycle of 60 years, called kia-tse, from the 
name given to the first year of it, which serves as - 
the basis of their whole chronology. Every year 
of this cycle is marked with two letters which 
distinguish it from the others; and all the years 
of the emperors, for upwards of 2000 years, have 
names in history common to them with the cor- 
responding years of the cycle. Philos. Trans. 
Abridg. vol. viii. part 4, pag. £3. 

According to M. Freret, in his Essays, the Chi- 
nese date the epocha of Yao, one of their first 
emperors, about the year 2445, or 2057, before 
Christ; and they reckon that their first astrono- 
mical observations, and the composition of their 
calendar, preceded Yao 150 years: from whence 
it is inferred that the era of their astronomical 
observations coincides with that of the Chaldeans. 
But later authors date the rise and progress of the 
sciences in China from the grand dynasty of 
Tcheou, about 1200 years before the Christian 
era, and shew that all historical relations of events 
prior to the reign of Yao are fabulous. Ment. 
de VHistoire des Sciences, &c. Chinois. vol. % 
Paris, 1776. 

Babylenian, Egyptian, and Chaldean Annals— 
These M. Gibert has attem:pted to reduce to our 
chronology, in a letter published at Amsterdam 
in-1743. He begins with shewing, by the autho- 
rities of Macrobius, Eudoxus, Varro, Diedorus 
Siculus, Pliny, Phtarch, St. Augustin, &c. that 
by a year, the ancients meant the revolution of 
any planet'in the heavens; so that it might con- 
sist sometimes of only. one day. Thus, according 
to him, the solar day was the astronomical year. 
of the Chaldeans; and so the beasted period of 
473,000. years, assigned to their observations, is 
reduced to 1297 years nine months; the number 
of years which, according to Eusebius, elapsed 
from the first discoveries of, Atlas in astronomy, 
in the 384th of Abraham, to the march of Alex- 
ander into Asta in the year 1682 of the same era. 
And the 17,000 years added by Berosus to the 
observations of the Chaldeans, reduced in the 
same manner, will give 46-years and stx or seven 
months ; being the exact interval between Alex- 
ander’s march and the first year of the raid 
Olympiad, or the time to which Berosus carried 
his history. ~ 

Epigenius ascribes. 720,000 years. to the obser= 
vations preserved at Babylon; bet these, aecords 
ing to M. Gibert’s system, amount only to 197k 
years three months; which differ from Calls» 
thenes’s period of 1903 years, allotted to the same 
observations, only by 68 years, the period elapsed 
from the taking of Babylon by Alexander, which 
terminated the latter account, and to the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, te which Kpigenius ex- 
tended his account. ‘ 

The Newtonian Principles of Chronolory.—Sir Tsaae 
Newton has shewn, that the ehronolegy of an-- 
cient kingdoms is. involved in the greatest un 
certainty : that the Europeans im particular had. 
no chronalogy before the Perstan empire, which 
began 536 years before Christ, when Cyrus con- 
guered Darius the Mede; that the antiquities of 
the Greeks are fullof fables, because their writ+ 
ings were In verse only, till the conquest of Asia 
by Cyrus the Persian, about which time Phere? _ 
cides Syrins and Cadmus Milesius introduced — 
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prose. After this time several of the Greck his- 
torians introduced the cotnputation by gene- 
rations. The chronology of the Latins was still 
more uncertain: their old records were burnt by 
the Gauls 129 years after the expulsion of their 
kings, 64 years before the death of Alexander the 
Great, and before.Christ 388. The chronologers 
of Gaul, Spain, Germany, Scythia, Sweden, Bri- 
tain, and Iteland, are of a still later date. For 
Scythia, beyond the Danube, had no letters, till 
Vivhilas, their bishop, formed them, about A.D. 
276. Germany had. none, till it received them 
from the western empire of the Latins, about 
A.D, 400. The Huns had none in the days of 
Procopius, about A. D. 526. Sweden aad Nor- 
way received them still later, 

After a general account of the defects and ab- 
security of the ancient chronology, sir Isaac ob+ 
serves, that, though many of the ancients com- 
puted by generations and successions, yet the 
Egyptians, Greeks,and Latins, reckoned the reigns 
of kings equal to generations of mén, and three 
of them to a hundred, and sometimes to 120 
years; and this was the foundation of their tech- 
nical chronolegy. He then proceeds to evince, 
from the ordinary course of nature, and a detail 
of historical faets, the difference between reigns 
and generations ; and that, though the latter from 
father to son may at an average be reckoned 
about 33 years, or three of them equal to 100 
years, yet when they are taken by the eldest sons, 
three of them cannot be compuied at more than 
about 75 or 80 years; and the reigns of kings 
ure still shorter, so that 18 or 20 years may be al- 
Jowed a just medium. He then fixes on four re- 
markable petiods, viz. the return of the Heéra- 
clides into the Peloponnesus, the taking of Troy, 
the Argonautic expedition, and the return of Ses 
-sostris into Egypt, after his war's in Thrace; and 
settles the epocha of each by the true value 
of a generation. We shall confine ourselves to 
his estimate of that of the Argonautic expedition: 
‘Having fixed the return of the Heraclides to 
about the 159th year after the death of Solomon, 
and the destruction of Troy to about the 76th 

ear after the same period, he observes, that 
Aiercules the Argonaut was the father of Hyllus, 
the father of Cleodius, the father of Aristomachus, 
the father of Aristodemus, who conducted the 
Heraclides into Peloponnesus; so that their re- 
turn was four generations, reckoning by the chief 
of the family, later than the Argonautic expe- 
dition, which therefore happened about 43 years 
after the death of Solomon. This is farther con= 
firmed by another argument. #'sculapius and 
Hercules were Argonauts.‘ Hippocrates was the 
18th inclusively from the former by the father’s 


_ side, and the 19th from the latter by the mother’s © 


side; allowing 28 or 30 years to each of them, 
the seventeen intervals by the father, and the 
eighteen intervals by. the mother, will, at a me- 
‘dium, give.507 years; and these, reckoning back 
from the commencement of the Peloponvesian 
war, orthe 431st year before Christ, when Hip- 
‘pocrates began ‘to flourish, will place the Argo- 
_ Mautic expedition in the 43d year after Solomon’s 
death, or 937 years before Christ. 
The other kind of reasoning, by which sir Isaac 
_ endeavours to establish this epocha, is purely as- 
tronomical. The sphere was formed by Chiron 
and Muszus at the time, and fox the Argonautic 
expediiion, as several of the asterisms referring 
to this event plainly shew: and at this time the 
eardinal points of the equinoxes and solstices were 


q 


istiaa? 


placed in the middle of the constellations Arties, 
Cancer, Chelz, and Capricorn. Our author es- 
tablishes this point by a consideration of the an. 
cient Greek calendar, which consisted of twelvé 
Junar months, and each month of thirty days, and 
which required an intercalary’ month, begait 
sometimés a week or a fortnight before or after 
the equinox or solstice; and hence the fitst astro- 
nomers were led to the above mentioned dis- 
position of the equinoxes and solstices;.and that 
this was really the case is confirméd by the tes« 
timontes of Eudoxus, Aratus, and Hipparchus. 
On these principles, sir Isaac proceéds to argue ita 
this manner. ‘The equinoctial colire in the end 
of the year 1689 cut the ecliptic in 8 6° 44’, and 
by this reckoning the equinox was then gone’ 
back 36° 44’ since the Argonautic expeditien. 
But it recedes 50’ in a year, or 1° in 72 yéars, 
and consequently 36° 44’ in 2645 years; which: 
counted backward from the beginning of 1690, 
will place this expedition about twenty-five years 
after the death of Solomon. But, as there is n@ 
necessity for allowing that the middle of the con- 
stellations, according to the general a¢count of the 
ancients, should be precisely the middle betweer 
the prima arictis, and ultima caudz, this ¢reat au- 
thor proceeds to examine what were those stars; 
through which Eudoxus made the colures to pass 
in the primitive sphere, and in this way.to fix the’ 
position of the cardinal points. From the mean 
of five places he finds, that the great circle, which 
in the primitive sphere, described by Eudoxus, ot 
at the time of the Argonautic expedition, was the 
equinoctial colure, did, in the end of 1689, cut 
the ecliptic in 8 6° 29’ 15”. He likewisé, in this 
manner, determines the mean plane of the solsti- 
tial colure to be 60° SU 28’ 46", and as it is at 


right angles with. the other, concludes that it is 
rightly drawn. Hence he infers, that the cardinal 
points, in the interval between that expedition, 
and the year 1689, have received from those co- 
lures 1 sign 6° and 29’; which, allowing 72 years 
to a degree, amounts to 2627 years; and these 
counted baskwards, as above, will place the Ar- 
gonautic expedition 43 years after the death of 
Sclomon. Gur author has, by other methods 
of a similar nature, established this epocha,. and 
reduced the age of the world about 500 years. 
This elaborate system has not escaped censure. 
©. Freret and M. Souciet have attacked it much 
on the same ground: the former hath confound- 
ed reigns and generations, which ate carefully 
distinguished in this system. ‘The astronomical 
objections of both have been answeted by sir 
Isaac Newton himsélf, and by Dr. Halley. Phil. 
Trans. abr. vol. viii. part iv. p. 4, Ke. Newton’s 
Chronology, ch. i. Objections to Néwton’s Chro-~ 
nology, particularly relating to the Argonautic 
expedition, were also urged by Dr. Ratherforth 
and Dr. Bedford; these were replied to with 
much ingenuity and more ill-nature by the testy 
Emerson. 

Among the earliest writers on chronology,.aftér 
the discovery of printing, was Paulus Constan- 
tinus Phrygio, whose ** Chronicon Regum Reg= 
norumgue omnium” was printed at Basil in 1534. 
A second was Bibliander’s work, in 1558; and a 
third, Eggard’s “ Tabulz Chronologice,” print- 
ed at Rostock,.1577. “Among the most valuable 
which are now tn use upon the continent, are 
tables of Du Fresnoy and Berger, both originally” 
published in 1719. The title only of the fatter, 
we believe (Syuchronistische Universal histos 
rie) ig kaewn in England; but thoze of the fprs 
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mer have been long received in credit; although 
they are now superseded not only by Dr. Blair’s 
‘Tables, but by professor Playfair’s ee of 


Chronology, 1784. 

The following, as the greater epochs in the 
chronology of history, have been selected from 
Dr. Blair. The history of the intervals may be 
easily supplied by the memory of a retentive 
reader, or by reference to Blair’s tables, 

Bef. Chr. 

4004 Creation of the world 

3375 The murder of Abel 

3874 The birth of Seth 

3017 Enoch translated 

2348 The deluge 
2247 The tower of Babel built 

2000 The birth of Abraham 

1921 The covenant made with Abraham 

1728 Joseph sold into Egypt 

1689 The death of Jacob 

1635 The death of Joseph, which abeliides the 

book of Genesis 

1574 The birth of Aaron 

1571 The birth of Moses ; 

1491 God’s appearance to Moses in the burning 


bush \ 
1451 The Israelites under Joshua pass the river 
Jordan ~ 


1235 Deborah defeats the Ceuaamiel 
1263 The Argonautic expedition undertaken 
1236 The death of Gideon 
1188 Jephthah’s vow 
7184 it 6Oy, taken 
1117 Sampson betrayed to the Philistines 
i104 The return of the Heraclide to Pelopon- 
nesus 
1095 The Israelites ask for a king. Saul anointed 
1070 Athens governed by archons 
1048 Jerusalem taken by David 
1044 The migration of the Ionic colonies from 
Greece 
1023 Absalom’s rebellion 
1004 Solomon’s dedication of the temple 
926 The birth of Lycurgus 
907 Homer supposed to have pnt ieeed. 
897 The death of Ahab | 
896 Elijah’s translation 
$14 The kingdom of Macedon begins 
800 Jonah prophesies 
+390 Amos 
785 Hosea 
758 Nahum 
“57 Isaiah, who prophesied above 60 years 
954 Micah prophesies 
453 The era of the building of Rome 
750 The rape of the Sabines 
9731 Habakkuk prophesies 
421 Samaria taken. The first eclipse of the 
moon upon record 
710 Senacherib’s army destroyed 
696 Isaiah the prophet put to death 
686 Archilochus the poet flourishes 
677 The combat of the Horatii and Curiatii 
658 Byzantium built 
648 Cyrene in Africa founded 
627 Jeremiah prophesies 
628 Zephaniah 
623 Draco establishes his laws at Athens 
605 The beginning of the captivity 
600 Sappho flourishes 
593 Ezekiel prophesies 
591 Institution of the Pythian games 
587 Jerusalem taken by Nebuchadnezzar 
560 Pisistratus usurped the tyranny of Athens 
558 Daniel prophesies 


OMjO°G TY. 


Bef, Chr. 
539 Pythagoras flourishes 
536 Cyrus gives an edict for the return of the 
“Jews 
528 Haggai prophesies 
527 Zechariah 
525 Cambyses conquers Egypt 
520 Confucius flourishes 
515 The temple of Jerusalem finished 
509 The consular government begins at Rome 
504 Sardis burnt by the Athenians 
490 The battle of Marathon 
480 The defeat of Salamis - 
458 Ezra flourishes 
456 Nehemiah the prophet 
451 Laws of the twelve tables compiled 
445 Herodotus reads his history at Athens 
432 The Metonic cycle began, July 15 - 
43t Beginning of the Peloponnesian war 
431 About this time the history of the Old Tes- 
tament finishes - 
401 The retreat of the 10,000 Greeks under 
Xenophon. The 30 tyrants expelled from 
Athens by Thrasybulus 
398 The military catapulte invented 
390 Plato made his first voyage into Sicily » 
357 Dionysius the tyrant expelled Syracuse 
343 The war between the Romans and Sam- 
nites 
340 The Carthaginians defeated by Timoleon 
336 Philip of Macedon killed by Pausanias 
327 Alexander’s expedition into India 
323) The death of Alexander 
322 Demosthenes put to death by Antipater 
299 The first barbers came from Sicily to Rome 
296 Athens taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes 
236 Lysimachus takes possession of Macedon 
284 The septuagint translation of the Old Tes- : 
~  tament thought to have been made 
278 The Gauls under Brennus cut to pieces 
.264 The beginning of the first Punic war 
260 The Carthaginians defeated at sea by the 
Romans 
256 Regulus defeated by the Carthaginians 
241 Agis, king of Sparta, put to death 
235 The temple of Janus shut the first time after 
Nunia 
224 The colossus of Rhodes thrown down by 
an earthquake 
218 The second Punic war begins. 
passes the Alps 
216 The battle of Canne 
212 Syracuse taken by Marcellus 
202 Annibal defeated at Zama . 
200 The first Macedonian war begins 
190 The first Roman army-enters ‘Asia 
187 Antiochus the Great defeated and killed 
170 Paper invented in China 
167 ‘The first library erected at Rome 
The third Punic war begins 
Carthage destroyed by Publius Scipio 
Ptolemy Phryocon began a new restoration 
of learning at Alexandria 
Cleopatra assumes the cone nein of 
Egypt 
Cicero born a 
Marius and Catullus defeat the Cimbri 
100 The birth of Julius Cesar 
99 Lusitania conquered by the Romans 
39 ‘The Mithridatic war begins. 
81 Cicero made his first oration 
66 Mithridates defeated by Pompey . 
65 The reign of the Seleucidz ends in Syria. 
63 Catiline’s conspiracy detected 
55 Cesar’s first expedition against Britain 


Annibal 
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Bef. Chr. 
50 Cesar besieges Pompey in Brundusium 
48 The battle of Pharsalia 
44 Cezsar killed in the senate-house 
40 Jerusalem occupied by Antigonus 
31 The battle of Actium: Mare Antony and 
Cleopatra defeated , 
25 The Egyptians adopt the Julian year 
$ Augustus-corrects the calendar 
4 Our Saviour’s birth: four years before the 
common era 


Christian “Era. 
‘Aft. Christ. at 
8 Our Saviour disputes with the Jewish doc- 
tors 
-14 Augustus dies at Nola 
17 Twelve cities in Asia destroyed by an earth- 
quake 
26 St. John the Baptist enters on his ministry 
27 John baptizes our Saviour 
33 Our Saviour’s crucifixion 
36 St. Paul converted 
37 Tiberius dies at Misenum 
39 St. Matthew writes his gospel 
43 Claudius’s expedition into Britain 
_ 44 St. Mark wrote his gospel 
§1 Caractacus carried in chains to Rome 
§2 The council of the apostles at Jerusalem 
54 The death of Claudius : 
59 Nero puts his mother Agrippina to death 
61 Boadicea, the British queen, defeats the Ro- 
mans - FF 
St. Paul sent in bonds to Rome ; 
The first persecution against the Christians 
The Jewish war begins 
St. Peter and St. Paul put to death 
Titus destroys Jerusalem 
The second persecution against the Christ- 
ians . 
Pliny the younger sends Trajan his cele- 
brated account of the Christians 
107 The third persecution against the Christians 
_ 118 The fourth, persecution against the Christ- 
e “=> fans : 
330 Adrian rebuilds Jerusalem 
-135 Conclusion of the Jewish war, when th 
Jews were all banished Judea (f-* 
The worship of Serapis introduced at Rome 
The fifth persecution against the Christ- 
ians 
235° The sixth persecution against the Christians 
250 The.seventh persecution . 
_ 252 A great pestilence in the Roman empire 
‘257 The eighth persecution of the Christians 
_ 269 Zenobia takes possession of Egypt 
#72 The ninth persecution against the Christ- 
jans 
293 Carausius killed by Alectus 
236 The Roman empire attacked by the north- 
> ern nations. Carausius reigns in Britain 
| 303 The tenth persecution against the Christ- 
ians . 
312 Maxentius defeated by Constantine 
319 Constantine begins to favour the Christians 
325 The first general council of Nice 
340 The death of Constantine the Great 
$43 Persecution of the Christians in Persia 
* 364. The Roman empire divided into the east- 
ern and western 
_ 388 The tyrant Maximus defeated 
406 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, spread into 
France and Spain 
410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric 


62 
64 
66 
47 
70 
95 


“$02 


146 
202 


Aft. Chr. | a 
420 ‘Ihe kingdom of the French begins upon 
the lower Rhine | 
426 The Romans Jé¢ave Britain 
435 The Theodosian codex published 
449 The Saxons arrive ia Britain 
452 The city of Venice takes its rise 
455 Rome taken by Genseric 
475 Hengist’s massacre of the British nobles 
476 The western empire finishes oe ; 
493 The kingdom of Italy passes from the He- 
ruli to the Ostro-Goths 
496 Clovis baptized, and christianity embraced. 
in France 
506 The Jewish Talmud published 
510 Paris made the capital of the French do- 
minions 
Arthur defeats the Saxons in the battle of 
Badon- hill 
The computing of time by the Christia 
zra introduced by Dionysius 
The code of Justinian published 
The digest of Justinian published 
Rome taken by Belisarius 
The manufacture of silk introduced inte 
Europe from India by some monks 
A terrible plague all over Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, which continues near fifty 
years : 
Cosroes the Great defeated, and dies of 
grief 
589 Rome overflowed by the Tiber 
597 Augustin the monk arrives in England 
606 The power of the popés begins 
622 The Hegira of Mahomet begins 
637 Jerusalem taken by the Saracens. 
640 Alexandria taken by the Saracens, and the 
great library there burnt 
The Saracens take Rhodes, and cut to pieces 
the famous colossus 
Ina, king of Wessex, publishes his laws 
The computing of years from the birth of 
Christ began to be used in histories about: 
this time 
The Merovingian race ends in France 
The second race of the French kings begins 
with Pepin, surnamed the Little 
762 Bagdad built by Almansor 
774 Pavia taken by Charlemagne 
978 The battle of Rongevaux 
00 The emperors of the West, or of Germany, 
begin 
822 hes beaver besiege Constantinople 
810 A civil war among the Saracens 
323 The heptarchy of England united under 
Egbert | 
$32 Painters banished from the Eastern empire 
833 The Picts defeated by the Scots 
840 The death of Lewis the Debonnaire 
843 The French peers make a new division of 
the French dominions : 
$53 The Normans get possession of some cities 
in France 
867 The Danes conquer Northumberland 
872 Alfred defeated by the Danes 
878 Alfred conceals himself in Athelney 
$79 The kingdom of Arles begins 
$86 The university of Oxford said to have been 
founded 
888 The dominions of Charles le Gros divided - 
into five kingdoms 
904 The Hungarians ravage Italy 
912 The Normans establish themselves in France 
under Rollo 


Ley 


516 
$27 
333 
536 
55 


558 


580 


653 
799 
748 


75S 
7st 


Afier Chr. _ 
936 The Satacen empire divided by usurpation 
into seven kingdoms 
941 Arithmetic brought into Europe ‘ 
964 The kingdom of Italy conquered by Otho © 
987 The third race of the French kings begins 
under Hugh Capet 
gg6 Otho HI. makes the empire of Germany 
elective 
1013 The Danes, under Sueno, get possession of 
England. 
£035 The kingdoms of Castile and Arragon begin 
1043 The Turks take possession of Persia 
2057 Malcolm If. kills Macbeth 
1065 Jerusalem taken by the Turks from the Sa- 
racens 
3066 The conquest of England under William 
duke of Nermandy 
1080 The Domesday survey compiled 
' 3696 The first crusade to the Holy Land | 
1110 Learning revived at the university of Gam- 
bridge 
1118 The ovder of the knights templars instituted 
1140 King Stephen defeated and taken prisoner 
@., in the battle of Lincoln 
1146 The empress Matilda retires out of England 
11447 The second crusade us, 
rrgt Thecanon law composed by Gratian 
1154 The party names of Guelfs and Gibbelines 
begin : 
The emperor Frederick destroys Milan 
Henry IL. takes possession of Ireland 
Saladin repulsed before Jerusalem 
The kings of England and France go to the 
Holy Land 
Richard Cour de Lion defeats Saladin at 
Asealon 
2204 Normandy conquered, and re-united to 
France 
Magna Charta signed by king John 
The Tartars under Gingis-kan everrun the 
Saracenempite —~ : 
The inquisition trusted tothe Dominicans 
The famous astronomical tables are com- 
posed by Alfonso XI. king of Castile 
Theempire of the present Austrian family 
begins 
The mortmain-act passed in England © 
Wales conquered by Edward the First- 
The regular succession of the English par- 
liaments begins | 
1307 The beginning of the Swiss cantons 
1310 The knights of St. John take Rhodes 
1312 The knights templars condemned 
1346 The battle of Cressy 
1349 The order of the garter instituted 
1352 The Turks enter Murope 
1356 The battle of Poictiers 
1381 Wat Tyler’s insurrection 
1338 The battle of Otterburn 
14:14 The council of Constance 
1440 The art of printing discovered 
1455 The battle of St. Albans 
1478 The battle of Tewksbury 
1478 Lorenzo de Medici expelled Florence 
1485 The battle of Bosworth 
1497 The Portuguese first sail to the East 
Indies 
1508 The league of Cambray formed 
1517 ‘the Reformation begun by Luther 
1522 Rhodes taken by the Turks 
1527 Rome taken by Charles V. 
1534 ‘the Reformation takes place in England 
1545 The council of Trent begins 


1162 
E172 
4177 
1189 


1192 


4215 
E227 


2233 
1253 


3273 
1279 


4283 
1293 
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After Chr. , 
1571 The victory of Lepanto obtained 
1572 The massacre of Paris , fy 
1582 Pope Gregory introduces the new style» 
1537 Mary queen of Scots beheaded 
1588 The destruction of the Spanish armada 
1596 Cadiz taken by the English 
1604 Ostend taken by the Spaniards 
1608 The invention of the telescope 
1614 Napicr invents the logarithms 
1638 The synod of Dort begins aerey'y 
1619 Haevey discovers the circulation of the 
blood f Lae 
Copper money first introduced into England’ 
The civil war with the Huguenots in France 
Nine members imprisoned for their speeches 
in the house of commons 
The Scots army enters England 
King Charles demands the five members 
The battle of Naseby 
King Charles beheaded . 
The first war between the English and 
Dutch begins 
The Restoration of Charles II. 
The Royal Seciety established 
A great comet observed 
Lord Russel beheaded 
The Revolution in Hingland 
The sea fight of La Hogue 
Gibraltar taken by admiral Rook 
The battle of Ramillies 
The battle of Pultowa 
The South Sea scheme begins 4 
The siege of Gibraltar by the Spaniards » 
The interest on the public funds reduced 
to three per cent.. ; a 
1752 The new style introduced into Great Bri- 
tam ; 
1766 The American stamp-act repealed 
1772 The revolution in Denmark 
1773 The order of the Jesuits suppressed “~ 
1775 The American war commenced 
1779 The siege cf Gibraitar begun 
1780 The riots in London ie 
178 Herschel discovered the Georgian planet , 
1782 The sea-fight under Rodney nee 
1733 The preliminaries of a general peace signed. 
- America declated independent 
1789 ‘The revolution in France begins 
1793 Louis XVI. beheaded 
1798 The battle of the Nile 
1799 Buonaparte made first consul of France: 
gor The planet Ceres discovered by Piazar 
1801 Union with Ireland carried into effect. , ' 
1802 Peace with France, Holland, &e. 
1803 War between England and France r. 
1804 France formed into an empire, Napolean 
Buonaparte being crowned emperor, De- 
cember 2 wed : 
Planet Juno discovered by Harding” 
War between England and Spain. Loudon — 
wet docks at Wapping opened. Victory 
off Trafalgar, and death of Lord Nelson 
1806 Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Lord Cornwallis 
died, Lord Melville tied and aequitted 
1807 Planet Vesta discovered by Olbers. 


CHRONOMETER, in general, denotes” 
any instrument of machine used in, nreasuring 
time; such are dials, dloeks, watches, &c. 
The term chrohorieter, however, 18 often used - 
in a more liniited sense, for a kind of clock so 
contrived as to measure, a small portion of time — 
with great exactness, Cvew to the sixteenth part 


1620 
1621 
1629 


1640 
1642 
1645 
1649 
1652 


1660 
1662 
1630 
1683 
1688 
1692 
1704 
1706 
1709 
1720 
1727 
1750 


1804 : 
1805 
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of-a' second; of*such a one, invented by. the. 


late ingenious Mr. George Graham, there is 
a description in Desaguliers’s experimental phi- 
losophy, which must be allowed to be of 
great use for measuring small portions of time 
in astronomical observations, the time of the 
fall of bodies, the velocity of running waiters, 
&c. 

_ Now, indeed, the word is used, especially by 
watchmakers and navigators, to denote a watch 
or portable machine, in which by the nature of 
the scapement and the compensations for heat 
and cold, mean time is or ought to be kept 


vith sufficient accuracy to determine the lon- 


gitude atsea. See ScarEMENT and TrMme- 
KEEFER. ) 

. CHRONOSCOPE, a word sometimes used 
for a pendulum or machine to measure time. 

CHRU'PSIA. (crupsia, ypsdio, from pect 
colour, and «fia, sight.) Visus coloratus. A 
disease of the eyes, in which the person per- 
ceives objects of a different colour from their 
natural. 


CHRYSALIS, or AuRELIA, in natural 


history, a state of rest and seeming insensibility, 


- some motions. 


_ were, shagreened all over. 


which butterflies, moths, and several other 
kinds of insects must pass through, before they 
arrive at their winged or most perfect state. In 
this state, no creatures afford so beautiful a va- 
riety as the butterfly kinds, and they all pass 
through this middle state without one except- 


‘ion. The figure of the aurelia or chrysalis ge- 


nerally approaches to that of a cone; or at least 
the hinder part of it is in this shape; and the 
creature, while in this state, seems to have 
neither legs nor wings, nor to have any power 
of walking, It appears indeed to have hardly 
so much as life. It takes no nourishment, 
nor has it any organs for taking any; and 
its posterior part is all that seems ani- 
mated, this having a power of giving itself 
The external covering of the 
chrysalisis cartilaginous, and considerably large, 
and is usually smooth and glossy: but some 
few of them have a few hairs; some are also as 
hairy-as the caterpillars, from’ which they are. 
produced ; and others are rough, and, as it 
In all of these 
there may be distinguished two sides; the one 


~ of which is the back, the other the belly of the 


animal. On the anterior part of the latter,. 
there may always be distinguished certain little 
elevations running in ridges, and resembling 


the fillets wound about mummies: the part 


eh 


whence these have their origin is esteemed the 
head of the animal. . The other side, or back, 
is smooth, and of a. rounded figure in most of 
the chrysalises; but some have ridges on the 
anterior part, and sides of this part ; and these, 
usually terminate in a point, and make an an- 


_ gular appearance on the. chrysalis. 


. From this difference is drawn the first gene- 
tal distinction of these bodies. They are by 
this divided into two classes; the round and 
the angular kinds. The first are, by the 
French naturalists, called feves; from the 
common custom of calling: the chrysalis of the 
silkworm, which is round, by this name, 
VOL. IIL. 
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There is something more regular in this. dis« 
tinction than might at first be conceived; for 
the division is continued from the fly-state: the 
rounded. chrysalises being almost all produced, 
by the phalanz or moths; andthe angular ones 
by the papilios, or day-flies. There are several 
subordinate distinctions of these kinds; but, in 
general, they are less different from one another 
than the caterpillars from whence they are pro- 
duced. The head of those of the first class 
usually terminates itself by two angular parts, . 
which stand separate one from another, and 
resemble a pair of horns, On the back, emi- 
nences and marks are discovered, which imagi- 
nation may form into eyes, nose, chin, and 


‘ other parts of the human face. 


There is a great variety and a great deal of 
beauty in the figures and arrangement of the 
eminences and. spots on the other parts of the 
body of the chrysalises of different kinds. It is 
a general observation, that those chrysalises 
which are terminated by a single horn, afford 
day-butterflies of the kind of those which have 
buttoned antennz, and whose wings, in a state 
of rest, cover the under part of their body, and 
which use all their six legs in walking, those of | 
many other kinds using only four of them. 
Those chrysalises which are terminated by two 
angular bodies, and which are covered with a 
great number of spines, and have the figure of 
a human face on. their back in the greatest per- 
fection, afford butterflies of the day-kind; and, 
of that class the. characters of which are, their 
walking on four legs, and using the other two, 
that is, the anterior part, in the manner of arms 
or hands. ‘The chrysalises which have two/an-, 
gular bodies on their heads, but shorter than 
those of the preceding, and whose back shows 
but a faint sketch of the human face, and which 
have fewer spines, and those less sharp, Always 
turn to that sort of butterfly the upper wings of. 
which are divided into segments, one of which 
is so long as to representa tail, and whose under 
wings are folded over the upper part of the 
back. A, careful observation will establish 
many more rules of this kind, which are not so. 
perfect as to be free from all exceptions: yet. 
are of great use, as they teach us in general, | 
what sort of fly we are to expect from the: - 
chrysalis, of a ON we kyicw. not .the cater- 
pillar, and therefore can uuly judge from ap- 
pearances. . These are the principal differences 
of the angular chrysadises ; the round ones also 
have their different marks not less regular than 
those. Ag ie ; 
The greater number of the round chrysalises 
have the hinder part of their body of the figure 
ofa cone; but the upper end, which ought to 
be its circular plane base, is usually bent and 
rounded into a sort of knee; this is generally. 
called the head of the chrysalis; but there are 
also some of this kind, the head of which is 
terminated by a nearly plane surface; some of 
the creeping ten-legged caterpillars give chry- 
salises of this kind, which have each of them, 


two eminences that seem to byaig them towards 


the angular kind. 
Among the angular chrysalises Here are some 
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whose colours seem as worthy our observation 
as the shapes of the others. Many of them ap- 
pear superbly clothed in gold. ‘These elegant 
species have obtained the name of chrysalis and 
aurelia, which are derived from Greek and 


Latin words, signifying gold; and from these 


all other bodies of the same kind have been 
called by the same names, though less, or not at 
all, entitled to them. Some are all over of an 
elegant green, as is the chrysalis of the fennel 
caterpillar; others of an elegant yellow; and 
some of a bright greenish tinge, varregated with 
spots of a shining black ; we itave a very beau- 
tiful instance of this kind in the chrysalis of the 
cabbage-caterpillar. The general colour of the 
chrysalis of the common. butterflies, however, 
is brown. 

The parts being distinguishable in the chry- 
salis, we easily find the difference of the species 


of the fly that is to proceed from it. The naked - 


eye shows whether it be one of those that have, 
or of those that have not, a trunk; and the as- 
sistance of a microscope shows the antennas so 
- distinctly, that we are able to discern whether 
it belong to the day or night class; and often 
to what genus, if not the very species: nay, in 
the plumose horned kinds, we may see, by the 
antenne, whether a maledr female phalzna is 
to be produced from the chrysalis ; the horns of 
the female being in this state evidently nar- 
rower, and appearing less elevated above the 
common surface of the body, than those of the 
male. All these parts of the chrysalis, how- 
ever; though seen very distinctly, are laid close 
to one another, and seem to form only one 
mass; each of them is covered with its own 
peculiar membrane in this state, and all are 
surrounded together by a common one; and it 


is only through these that we see them; or ra-. 


ther we see on these the figures of all the parts 
moulded within, and therefore it requires at- 
tention to distinguish them. The chrysalis is 
soft when first produced, and is wetted on the 
front with a viscous liquor; its skin, though 
very tender at first, dries and hardens by de- 
grees : but this viscous liquor, which surrounds 
the wings, legs, &c. hardens almost imme- 
diately ; and in consequence fastens all those 
limbs, &c. into a mass, which were before 
Joose from one another: this liquor, as it 
hardens, loses its transparence, and becomes 
brown ; so that it is only while it is yet moist 
that these parts are to be seen distinct. 

It is evident from the whole, that the chry- 
salis is no other than a butterfly, the parts of 
which are hid under certain membranes which 
fasten them together ; and, that when the limbs 
are arrived at their due strength, they become 
ableto break through these membranes, and then 
expand and arrange themselves in their proper 
order. The first metamorphosis, therefore, 
differs nothing from the second, except that 
the butterfly comes from the body of the cater- 
pillar in a weak state, with hmbs unable to 
perform their offices, while it proceeds from the 
chrysalis perfect. 

Mr. Reaumur, in his History of Insects, vol. 
3. has given many curious particulars on the 


structure and uses of the several coverings that » 
attend the varieties of the caterpillar-kind in - 
this state. These creatures in general remain - 
wholly immoveable, and seem to have no busi- 
ness in it but ‘a patient attendance on the time | 
when they are to become butterflies; and this 
isa change that can happen to them, only as 
their parts, before extremely soft and weak, are » 
capable of hardening and becoming firm by de- 
grees, by the transpiration of that abundant hu- * 
midity whieh before kept them soft: and this ’ 
is proved by an experiment of Mr. Reaumur, ’ 
who, inclosing some chrysalises in a glass tube, : 
found, after some time, a small quantity of 
water at the bottom of it; whieh could have 
come there no other way, but from the body of- 


‘the inclosed animal. This transpiration de- 


sends greatly on the temperature of the air ; if: 
is increased by heat, and diminished by cold; 
but it has also its peculiarities m regard to the’ 
several species of butterfly to which the chry- 
salis belongs. 
Mr. Reaumur has proved, moreover, that heat: 
and cold make great differences in the time of 
hatching the butterfly from itschrysalisstate:.and 
this he particularly tried with great accuracy and 
attention, by putting them in vessels in warm 
rooms, and in ice-houses; and it seemed wholly: 
owing to the hastening or retarding the evapo- 
ration of the abundant humidity of the animal 
in the chrysalis state, that it sooner or later ap-: 
peared in the butterfly form. He varnished 
over some chrysalises, in order to try what 
would be the effeet of thus wholly preventing 
their transpiration ; and the consequence was, * 
that the butterfly came forth from these two 
months later than their natural time. ‘Thus: 
was the duration of the animal in this state 
lengthened ; that is, its existence was length- 
ened; but without any advantage to the crea-. 


_ ture, sinee it was all this time in its state of in- 


action, and probably of insensibility._ 

Though this was of no consequence, Mr. | 
Reaumur deduces a hint from it that seems to 
be of some use. He observes, that hens eggs, 
of which we make so much use, and eat in so 
many forms, are properly a sort of chrysalis of 
theanimal: their germ, after they are impreg-" 
nated by the cock, containing the young animal 
alive ; and waiting only a due degree of warmth. 
to be hatched, and appear in its proper form.. 
Eggs transpire notwithstanding the hardness of 
their shells ; and when they have been long 


‘kept, there is a road found near one of their — 


ends, between the shell and the internal mem- 
brane. This is a mark of their being stale, 
and is the effect of an evaporation of part of 
their humidity : and the same varnish which - 
had been used to the chrysalis, being tried om 
eggs, was found to preserve them for two years, 
as fresh as if laid but the same day, and such as 
the nicest palate could not distinguish from _ 
those that were so. (See Eces.) It is not 
yet known how much farther this useful spe- 
culation might be carried, and whether it might 
not be of great use even to human life, to in« 
vent something that should act in the manner 
of this varnish, by being rubbed over the body, 
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a’ the athlete did of old, and the savages of the 
West Indies do at this time, without knowing 
why. But to return to the insects, which are 
the subjects of this article; their third state, 
that in which they are winged, is always very 
short, and seems destined for no other. action 
than the propagation of the species. See Pa- 
Priro and ENTOMOLOGY. 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. Ox-eye daisy. 
In botany, a genus of the class syngenesia, order 
polygamiasuperfina. Receptacle naked ; down- 
less ; calyx hemispherical, imbricate, with thé 
scales dilated, and membranaceous at the mar- 
gin. Twenty-six species ; chiefly European : 
though a few, natives of the Cape and East’ 
Indies. Of these some have whité rays, some 
_yellow, and some doubtful. C. incanum, a 
native of the Cape, with three-cleft downy 
leaves, is a shrubby plant; as is also c. pinnati- 
fidum, of Madeira.. The rest are all herba- 
ceous. ‘Those common to our own country, 
are c. leacanthemum, found in our pastures, 
and often denominated bellis major, or great 
ox-eye daisy, with leaves clasping, oblong, ob- 
tuse, cut, pinnatified at the base; radical ones 
obovate, petioled : and c. segetum ; found in 
- our corn-fields, with leaves clasping, glaucous, 
jagged at top, toothed towards the base. ) 
‘CHRYSANTHEMUM (Bastard). In botany. 
See SILPHIUM. . 
CHRYSANTHEMUM (Hard-seeded). 
OsTEOSPERMUM. 
™ CHRYSARGYRUM, a tribute formerly 
levied on courtesans, and persons of ill fame. 
CHRYSIPPUS, a Stoic -philosopher, born 
at Solos in Cilicia, was disciple to Cleanthus, 
Zeno’s successor. He wrote many books, se- 
veral of which related to logic. Safi of the 
philosophers spoke in stronger terms of the 
fatal necessity of every thing, nor more pomp- 
ously of the liberty of man, than the Stoics, 
Chrysippus in particular. He was so consi-+ 
derable among them, as to establish it into a 
proverb, that if it had not been for Chrysippus, 
the porch had never been. Yet the: Stoics 
complained, as Cicero relates, that he had col- 
lected so many arguments in favour of the scep- 
tical hypothesis, that he could not answer them 
himself ; and thus had furnished Carneades, 
their antagnist, with weapons against them. 
There is an apophthegm of this philosopher 
preserved, which does him honour. Being 
told that some persons spoke ill of him, “ It 
‘Is no matter (said he), I will live so that they 
shall not be believed.” He died 207 B.C. 
aged 80. , 
CHRY’SIS. Golden-fly. In zoology, a 
. genus of the class insecta, order hymenoptera. 
Mouth horny, projecting; lip much longer 
than the jaw, which is linear, membranaceous, 
and emarginate at the tip; tongueléss; feelers 
four, unequal, filiform; antennas short, fili- 
form, of twelve articulations, the first longest ; 
body gilt, polished’; abdomen arched beneath 
with a scale on each side ;' tail generally tooth- 
ed; sting pungent, nearly concealed ; wings 
flat.’ Thirty-one species ; usually found in the 
‘holes and ‘erevices of old walls, ‘and for the 


See 
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most part ornamented witha splendid vartety 
of colours and metallic lustre; the formér 
chiefly green and blue, the latter, bright brassy 
or golden, and bronze. Y " 

CHRYSISTRIX. In botany, a genus cf 
the class polygamia, order diocecia. Herma» 
phrodite : calyx glume two valved ; corol of 
numerous setaceous chaffs ; stamens numerous. 
sclitary, between the chafis; pistil one, Male, 
pistilless. One species; a native of the Cane. 

CHRYSOBERYL, in cryctology. 
GuMMA. 

CHRYSOBOLANUS. . Cocoa-plum. In 
botany, a genus of the class i¢osandria, order 
monogynia. Calyx five-cleft;. petals five ; 
style lateral ; drupe with a five-grooved, five- 
valved nut. One species only; a native of. 
America, shrubby, and reaching to the height 
of nine or teh feet; with white corols, and 
datnson-form plums, of.a lusciots taste, and 
much relished by the natives. 

CHRYSOCOLLA, in oryctology: See 
CupruM. 

CHRYSO'COMA. In botany, a genus of 
the class syngenesia, order polygamia equalis. 
Receptacle naked; down simple; calyx has 
mispherical, imbricate; style hardly longer 
than the florets. Fifteen species, almost all 
natives of the Cape; all appertaining to which 
quarter are shrubs or under-shrubs, except c: 
undulata. The rest, chiefly of Europe, are 
herbaceous, flowering perennials,. from. one to 
two feet high, with narrow leaves; and yellow 


floscular corols. 

CHRYSO’GONUM. In botany, a genus 
of the class syngenesia, order polygamia ne- 
cessaria.~ Receptacle chafty; seeds crowned 
with a three-toothed scale, and each inclosed 
in its proper four-leaved calycle; calyx five- 
leaved. One species; a native of Virginia. 


CHRYSOLITE, in © oryctology. - Seé 
GemMa. » hae 
CHRYSOME’LA. In zoology, a genus of 


the class insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas 
moniliform: feelers six, growing larger to 
wards the end; thorax marginate; shells im- 
marginate; body (mostly) oval. Three hun- 
dred and forty species, scattered over the globe; 
a beautiful tribe, and found almost every where 
in woods and gardens. ‘Their motion is slow, 
and some of them, when canght, emit an oily 
liquor of a disagreeable smell; the larvas feed 
on the leaves of trees and plants. They may 
be subdivided into the following sections, for 
which see Nat. Hist. Pl. LVI. » 
A. Lip entire: hind.thighs equal: this sect- 
ion comprises by far the greatest number. 
B. Oblong: lip bifid: hind-thighs equal. 
The family gatleruca of Fabricius. 
C. Oblong; lip bifid; hind-thighs_ thicks 
ened. By Fabricius named-altica. 
CHRYSO’PHYLLUM. © Bully-tree — or 
star-apple. In botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Corel campa= 
nulate; ten-cleft ; every other: segment spread- 
ing ; berry ten-seeded. Seven species, all na- 


tives of the West Indies. Of these the chief 


are, » ie 
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i. C. cainito, a Jamaica tree, rising thirty 
or forty feet in height, with terminal flowers, 
and a fruit about the size of our golden pippin; 
rough and astringent when fresh, but pleasant 
when mellowed after the manner of our own 
medlar. There are four varieties of this species. 

2. C. glabrum, a native of Martinico; not 
so tall as the former, with flowers at the sides 
of the branches, and a more juicy and delicious 
fruit about the size of a bergamot pear. 

CHRYSOSPLE'NIUM. Golden saxifrage. 
In botany, a genus of the class decandria, order 
digynia. Calyx four or five-cleft, coloured ; 
corolless ; capsule two-beaked, one-celled, half- 
inferior, half two-valved, many-seeded. Two 
species ; both natives: of the shady springs of 
our own country, and well known. 

1. C. alternifolium (alternate-leaved). 

2. C. oppositifolinm (opposite-leaved). 

CHRYSOPRASE, in oryctology. 
CHALCEDONIUS. 

CHRYSOSTOM (John), a celebrated pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and one of the most 
admired fathers of the Christian church, was 
born of a noble family at Antioch, about the 
year 347. He studied rhetoric under Libavius, 
and philosophy under Andragathus; after 
which he speut some time in solitude in the 
mountains near Antioch: but the austerities he 
endured having impaired his health, he return- 
ed to Antioch, where he was ordained deacon 
by Meletius. Flavian, Meletius’s successor, 
raised him to the oflice of presbyter five years 
after: when he distinguished himself so greatly 
by his eloquence, that he obtained the surname 
of Golden Mouth. Nectarius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, dying in 397, Chrysostom, 
whose fame was spread throughout the whole 
empire, was chosen in his room by the unani- 
mous consent of both the clergy and the people. 
The emperor Arcadius.confirmed this election, 
and caused him to leave Antioch privately, 
where the people were very unwilling to part 
with him. He was ordained bishop on the 
26th of February 398; when he obtained. an 
order from the emperor against the Eunomians 
and Montanists; reformed the abuses which 
subsisted amongst his clergy; retrenched a great 
part of the expences in which his predecessors 
had lived, in order to enable him to feed the 
poor and build liospitals, and preaehed with the 
utmost zeal against the pride, luxury, and ava- 
rice of the great. But this pious liberty of 
speech procured hin. many powerful enemies. 
He differed with Theophilus of Alexandria, 
who got him deposed and banished; but he 
was soon recalled. After this, declaiming 
against the dedication of a statue erected to the 
empress, she banished him into Cucusus in 
- Armenia, a most barren and. inhospitable place, 
Afterwards, as they were removing him from 
Petyus, the soldiers treated him: so roughly, 
that he died by the way, A.D. 407. His 
works.were edited by Saville at Eton, in eight 
vols, folio, 1613; and by Montfaucon at Paris, 
in thirteen vols. 1718. 

CHRYSTAL, a common but erroneous or- 
thography for CrysTat, which see. 


See 
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CHRYSTALLINE. See CrysTALLIne» 

CHRYSTALLIZATION. See CrysTat- 
LIZATION. | 

CHUB, in ichthyology. See Cyprinus. | 

CHU’BBED. a. Big-headed like a chub. 

To CHUCK. v. n. To make a noise like a. 
hen. - 

To Cuuck. v.a. 1. Tocall as a hen calls 
her young (Dryden). 2. To give a gentle 
blow under the chin (Congreve). 

Cuuck.s. 1. The voice of a hen (Temple). 
2. A word of endearment (Shakspeare). 3.4 
sudden small noise. 

CHUCK-FARTHING. s. A play, at which 
the money falls with a chuck into the hole be- 
neath (Arbuthnot). 

To CHU’CKLE. »v. n. (schaecken, Dutch.} 
To laugh vehemently, or convulsively SiG 

To Cuvu’cKLe. v. a. (from chuck.) 1. To 
call as a hen (Dryden). 2. To pocket; to 
fondle (Dryden). ) : 

CHU’ET. s. Forced meat (Bacon). - 

CHUFF, s. A coarse blunt clown (L’Fs- 
trange)- | ) 

CHU’FFILY. ad. Surlily; stomachfully 
(Ciaris.). | af 

CHU'FFINESS. s, (from chuffy.) Clown- : 
ishness. 

CHU‘FFY. a. (from chuff-) Blunt; surly. 

CHUGANSERIAI, a town of Hindustan - 
Proper, in the province of Cabul. Lat. 34, 55 
N. Lon. 70. 8 E. 

CHUM. s. (chom, Armorick.) A chamber- 
fellow. : ( 

CHUMP. s, A thick heavy piece of wood 
(Mowx.). 

CHUMLEIGH. See CuImieicu. . 

. CHUNNAR, a fortof Hindustan Proper, in — 
Allahabad: It is seated on the Ganges, 20 

miles above Benares, and is built on a rock, | 
fortified all round by a wall and towers. Lat, 
25,10 N. Lon. 83. 50.E. is 

CHUNNA, in the Salic law, an 100, or | 
100 pence. 

CHUPMESSAHITES, a sect, among the’ 
Mahometans, who believe that Jesus Christ is — 
God, and the true Messiah, the Redeemer of 
the world; but without rendering him any 
-_public.or declared worship. The word in the © 
Turkish language’ signifies Protector of the 
Christians. Ricaut says, there are abundance ~ 
of these Chupmessahites among the people of 
fashion in Turkey, and some even in the se- 
raglio. 

‘CHURCH, an assembly of persons united 
by the profession of the same Christian faith, 
and the participation of the same sacraments. 

Bellarmia, and the Romish divines, to this — 
definition add, Under the same pope, sovereign _ 
pontiff, and vicar of Jesus Christ on earth: im — 
which circumstance it is that the Romish and 
reformed notion of chureh differ. | 

Amelotte, and others, make a visible head, 
or chief, essential to a church: accordingly, 
among the Catholics, the pope; in England, 
the king; are respectively allowed heads of the 
church. Bishop Hoadley sets aside the notion — 
of a visible head: Christ alone, according te 
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Him, is head of the church ; which position he 
has maintained with great address, in a ccle- 
brated sermon before king George I. on these 
words, My kingdom is not of this world; and 
in the several vindications thereof. Most of 
the dissenters from established churches as- 
sume this as a principle; as may be seen in 
Towgood’s Justification of Dissent, in answer 
to Mr. White, and many other books written 
in defence of the nonconformisis. 

Sometimes, we consider church in’a more 
extensive sense, and divide it into several 
branches. The church militant, is the as- 
sembly of the faithful on earth. Church 
triumphant, that of the faithful already in glory. 
To which the Catholics add the church patient, 
which, according to their doctrines, is that of 
the faithful in purgatory. 

The term ecclesia, exxanzia, syrionymous with 
our church, is used in the Greek and Latin 
profane authors for any kind of public as- 
sembly; and even for the place where the as- 
sembly is held. The sacred and ecclesiastical 
writers sometimes also use it in the same sense; 
but ordinarily they restrain the term to the 

- Christians ; as the term synagogue, which ori- 
ginally signifies nearly the same thing, isin like 
manner restrained to the Jews. 

Thus, in the New Testament, the Greek 
mxdneve, signifies almost always, either the 
place destined for prayer, as 1 Cor. xiv. 34, or 
thé assembly of the faithful diffused over the 
whole earth, as Ephes. v. 24, or the faithful of 
a particular city, or province, as 2°Cor. viii. 1, 
or even of asingle family, as Rom. xvi.:5, or 
the pastors or ministers of a church, as Mat. 
RViil. 17. | 

_ The word church is likewise applied to any 
particular congregation of Christians, who as- 
sociate together and concur in the participation 
of all the institutions of Jesus Christ, with 
their proper pastors and ministers. Thus we 
_read of the church of ‘Antioch, the church of 
_ Alexandria, the church of Thessalonica, and 
the like. 3. Church denotes a particular sect 
of Christians distinguished by particular doc- 
trines and ceremonies. In this sense, we speak 
of the Romish church, the Greek church, the 
Reformed church, the church of England, &c. 
The Latin or Western church, comprehends 
all the churches of Italy, France, Spain, Africa, 
the north, and all other countries whither the 
Romans carried their language. Great Britain, 
part of the Netherlands, of Germany, and of 
the north, have been separated from hence 


ever since the time of Henry VIII.; and con-| 


stitute what we call the Reformed church, and 
- what the Romanists call the Western schism. 
The Greek, or Eastern church, comprehends 
the churches of all the countries anciently sub- 
ject to the Greek or Eastern empire, and 
through which their language was carried; 
that is, all the space extended from Greece to 
Mesopotamia and Persia, and thence into 
Egypt. This church has been divided from 
the Loman, ever since the time of the emperor 
Phocas. 
‘Noted the church of France, under the govern- 
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The Gallican church, heretofore de-' 
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ment and direction of their respective bishops 
and pastors. 4. The word church is used to 
signify the body of ecclesiastics, orthe clergy, 
in contradistinction to thelaity.(Sce CLERGY.) 
5. Church is used for the place where a parti- 
cular congregation or society of Christians as- 
semble for the celebration of divine service. In 
this sense churches are variously denominated, 
according to the rank, degree, discipline, &c. 
as metropolitan church, patriarchal church, - 
cathedral church, parochial church, colle- 
giate church, &c. See MeTROPOLIs, Pa- 
TRIARCH, &c. 

In ecclesiastical writers, we meet with grand 
church, for the chief church of a place. The 
first church publicly built by the Christians 
some authors maintain to be that of St. Sa- 
viour at Rome, founded by Constantine : others 
contend, that several churches abroad, called 
by the name of St. Peter Vivus, were built in 
honour of that apostle during his life-time. 

CHURCH, with regard to architecture, Da- 
viler defines a large oblong edifice, in form of a 
ship, with nave, choir, isles, chapels, belfry, 
&e. (See each part under its proper head). 
A simple Church, is that which has only.a nave 
and a choir. A Church with aisles, that which 
has a row of porticoes, in form of vaulted gal- 
leries, ,with chapels in its circumference. 
Church in a Greek cross, is that where the 
length of the traverse partis equal to that of the 
nave; so called because most of the Greek 
churches are built in this form. Church in @ 
Latin cross, that whose nave is longer than the 


_ cross part, as in. most of the Gothic churches, 


Church in. Rotundo, that whose plan is a per- 
fect circle, in imitation of the Pantheon. 
Churches were first built in England in the 
year 606. 
~~ To Cuurcn. v.a. To perform with any one 
the office of returning thanks in the church, 
after any signal deliverance, as childbirth. 
Cuurcu-ace. s. (from church and ale.) A 
wake, or feast, commemoratory of the dedica- 
tion of the church (Carew). . 2 
CHURCH-ATTIRE. s. The habit in which 
men officiate at divine service (/fooker). 
CHURCH-SCOT, Or CHURCH-ESSET, a 
payment, or contribution, by the Latin writers 
frequently called primitiz seminum; being, at 
first, a certain measure of wheat, paid to the 
priest on St. Martin’s day, as the first fruits of 
harvest. 

' CHURCH-WARDENS (ecclesi@ guardiani), 
in the, English ecclesiastical polity, are the 
guardians or keepers of the church, and repre- 
sentatives of the body of the parish. They are 
sometimes appointed by the minister, somes 
times by the parish, sometimes by both toge- 
ther, as custom directs. They are taken, in 
favour of the church, to be, for some purposes, - 
a kind of corporation at the common law ; that 
is, they are enabled, by that name, to have a 
property in goods-and chattels, and to bring’ 
actions for them, for the use and profit of the 
parish. Yet they may not waste the church 
goods, but may be removed by thie parish, and- 
then called to account by actions at common 
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Jaw: but there is no method of calling them to 
account but by first removing them; for none 
can legally do it but those who are put in their 
place. As to lands, or other real prope as 
the church, church-yard, &c. they have no 
sort of interest in them; but if any damage is 
done thereto, the parson only or vicar shall 
ave the action. ‘Their office is also to repair 
the church, and make rates and levies for that 
purpose: but these are recoverable only in the 
ecclesiastical courts. They are also joined 
with the overseers in the care and maintenance 
of the poor, They are to levy a shilling for- 
feiture on all such as do not repair to church” 
on Sundays and holidays; and are empowered 
to keep all persons orderly while there. . 
All peers of the realm, clergymen, counsel- 
jors, attorneys, clerks in court, physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries, are exempt from 
serving the office of churchwarden, as is every 
licenced dissenting teacher. 
CuHu’/RCHYARD. s, The ground adjoining 
the church, in which the dead are buried; a’ 
cemetery (Pope). — : 
CHURCHILL (John), duke of Marlbo- 
rough, and prince of the Roman empire. He 
was born at Ashe, in Devonshire, in i650; and 
received an indifferent education, for his father 
took him to court at the age of twelve years. 
About 1666 he was made an ensign in the 
uards, and served for some time at Tangier. 
tA 1672 he was with the duke of Monmouth, 
who served with the French against the Dutch, 
aud was made. captain of grenadiers, The 
conduct of Mr, Churchill at the battle of Ni- 
meguen gained the particular notice of mar- 
shal 'Turenne, who called him the handsome 
-Englishman. At the siege of Maestricht his 
bravery was so distinguished, that the French 
king thanked him particularly at the head of 
the line. He was made on his return to Eng- 
jand lieutenant-colonel, gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, and master of the robes to the duke 
of York. Heattended the prince to Holland, 
and into Scotland, and about this time married 
miss Jennings, who waited on lady Ann, af- 
terward queen of Great Britain, Hewas with 
James when he suffered shipwreck. In 1682 
he was made a peer, by the title of baron Ey- 
mouth in Scotland; and when James came to 
the crown, he was sent ambassador to France 
to notify the event, In 1685 he was created 
lord Churchill of Sandridge, in the county of 
Hertford. The same year he suppressed Mon- 
mouth’s rebellion, and took him prisoner, He 
continued to serve king James with great fide- 
lity, till the arrival of the prince of Orange, 
and then left him, but without taking any 
soldiers with him. The prince was proud of 
this acquisition, gave his lordship a graciqus re- 
ception, and entrusted him with the sole reeu- 
Jation of the army. In 1689 he was sworn of 
the privy-council, and made one of the gentle. 
men of the bed-chamber to the king, and creat: 
ed earl of Marlborough. The same year he 
was sent to Holland as commander of the En- 
- glish forces. He next served in Treland, and re- 
duced Cork, with other strong places, But 
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notwithstanding these important services, he 
was suddenly dismissed from his employments, 
and committed to the Tower; from whence, 
however, he was soon released. ‘The cause of 
this injustice has never yet been explained. 
After the death of queen Mary he came again 
into favour, and the king committed to his 
tnition the duke of Gloucester, with this com- 
pliment, «* My lord, make him but what you 
are, and my nephew will be all that I wish ta 
see him.”- At the close of that reign he had 
the command of the English forces in Holland, 
and was besides appointed ambassador-extraor-, 
dinary to the states, who chose him captain- 
general of their forces, witha salary of 100,000 
florins per annum At the commencement of 
queen Ann’s reign the earl came to England, ° 
and recommended a speedy war with France. 
and Spain; which advice was adopted. On - 
June 20, 1702, he took the command of the, 
army, and in the first campaign made himself 
master of a number of strong towns, particd- 
larly Liege, which was carried sword in hand. 
He returned to England the following winter, 
and received the thanks of both honses, with 
the honour of a dukedom from the queen. The 
next spring he set out again for the continent ; 
where his actions were too numerous to adit 
of detail in this place. In 1704 he joined 

rince Eugene, with whom he fought the 
French and Bavarians at Hochstet, and ob- — 
tained a complete victory, taking the marshaf 
Tallard prisover, Just before past had been 
created by the emperor a prince of the empire, 
with the consent of the queen. In the winter 
he returned to England, bringing with him the 
marshal Tallard, and 26 other officers of rank, 
121 standards, and 179 colours. He again re- 
ceived the thanks of parliament, and the grant. 
of the manor of Woodstock, within the hun-. 
dred of Wotton, to him and his heirs for ever. 
The next campaign was noi distinguished by 
any extraordinary actions, but in 1706 he 
fought the famous battle of Ramillies, May 12, 
in which his life was repeatedly in the most 
imminent danger, a cannon shot taking off the. 
head of colonel Bingly, as he was helping the 
duke to remount. rftiaigaeae victory accele- 
rated the fall of Louvain, Brussels, and other 
important places. He arrived in England in 
November, and received fresh honours and 
grants from the queen and parliament. A bill 
passed to settle his titles upon the male and fe- 
male issue of his daughters; and Blenheim- 
house was ordered to be built to perpetuate his 
gallant actions. He had alsoa pension of 50001. 
a year granted him out of the post-office. The 
following campaign AMY nothing worth | 
recording ; but the ensuing one was pushed 
with such vigour, that the French king was 
elad to enter into a negociation for peace, 
which came to nothing. . In 1709 he had the — 
honour to defeat marshal Villars, whom Lewis 
the XIV. boasted ‘‘had never been beat,” at 
Malplaquet; for which victory, a general 
thanksgiving was solemnized. When the new . 
ministry came in, the duke, though no friend 
to, nor liked by them, continued his exertions, 
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and perfectly humbled marshal Villars. In 
the winter of 1711 he returned to England, 
having added considerably to his laurels; but 
soon after he was dismissed from his employ- 
ments. ‘To add to this unjust treatment, a 
prosecution was commenced against him for 
applying the public money to his private pur- 
oses. ‘The host of ministerial writers, aset of 
hecat hornets, who are always to be found in 
the train of corruption, attacked him in pamph- 
lets and newspapers. Stung at this ingratitude, 
he went into voluntary banishment, accom- 
panied by his duchess; and remained abroad 
till 1714, when he landed at Dover, and was 
welcomed again with the acclamations of the 
people. Queen Anne was just dead, and her 
successor restored the duke to his military ap- 
pointments; but his infirmities increasing, he 
retired from public employment; and died at 
Windsor lodge, having survived his intellectual 
faculties, June 16, 1722. His remains were 
interred with great pomp in Westminster 
abbey. The duke had four daughters, who 
married into the first families of the kingdom. 
His duchess outlived him several years, (Wat- 
kins). 
CHurcuILy (Charles) an English poet. 
He was the son of a clergyman, who was curate 
of St. John’s, Westminster, and was born in 
1731. He received his education at West- 
minster school, but was refused matriculation 
at Oxford, on account of his insufficiency ; he 
then returned to Westminster, and married 
when very young. At the age of twenty-three 
he was ordained, and went to serve a small 
curacy in Wales, where he turned dealer in 
eyder; but becoming bankrupt, he returned to 
London, and succeeded his father: he also 
taught young ladies to read and write. His 
first literary performance was the Rosciad, 
whieh had so great a success that it stimulated 
him to further exertions in the satyrical line. 
He now became quite the bon-vivant, cast aside 
the gown, discarded his wife, and joined a 
company of men by whom he was flattered, 
but by whem he could not be improved. When 
Wilkes came on the stage, as the patriot of the 
day, Churchill became his attendant and cham- 
pion, for which he was caricatured by Hogarth, 
and in return fired anepistle against the painter, 
which, it is said, broke his heart. He died 
November 5, 1764, at Boulogne, whither 
he had gone on a visit to Mr. Wilkes, 
(Watkins). 

_ CHURCHILL FORT, is seated on the E. side 
of Hudson’s bay, in North America. Lat. 58. 
48 N. Lon. 94.3 W. 

. CHURCHING oF WOMEN AFTER 
CHILD-BIRTH, took its rise from the Jewish 
rite of purification. In the Greek church it 
wae ljimited-to the fortieth day after delivery; 
but in the western parts of Europe no certain 
time is observed. ‘There is an office in the li- 
turgy for this purpose. 

CHU’/BCHMAN. s. (church and-man.) 1. 
An ecclesiastick ; a cleYgyman (Clarendon). 2. 
An adherent to the church of England. " 

, CHURCH-STRETTON, a town of Shrop- 


‘and a half long 
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shire, with a market on Thursdays. — Lat. 52, 
32 N. Long. 2. 46 W. 
CHURL, s. (ceopl, Saxon.) 1. A rustick; 
a countryman (Dryden). 2. A rude, surly, 


ill-bred man (Sidney). 3. A miser; a niggard 


(Shakspeare). 

CHU’/RLISH. «a. (from churl.) 1. Rude; 
brutal; harsh; austere (Shakspeare). 2. Self: 
ish; avaricious (King). 3. Unpliant; cross- 
grained ; unmanageable; harsh; not yield- 


ing (Mortimer). 4. Vexatious; obstructive 
( Crashaw). 
CHU’RLISHLY. ad. (from churlish.) 


Rudely ; brutally (Hovwe/). 

CHU’RLISHNESS. s. (from churlish,) 
Brutality ; ruggedness of manner (L Esérange). 

CHURME. s. A confused sound; a noise 
(Bacon)... 

CHURN. s. (properly chern, from kern, 
Dut. cenene, Sax.) The vessel in which butter 
is, by agitation, coagulated (Gay). 

The churn, as very often constructed, is a 
kind of deep wooden tub, of a conical shape ; 
resting on its base, and having closely fitted 
into its upper part, a cover of wood, with a hole 
in its centre to admit the handle of the churn- 
staff. ‘This staff consists of a long upright pole, 
to the bottom of which is fixed a broad kind of 
foot, perforated at different parts, and calculat~ 
ed to occasion a more universal agitation of the 
milk in churning. Many attempts have been 
made to improve this very necessary imple- 
ment; but none have in any degree heen ac- 
cepted in our dairies, except what is called the 


barrel-churn, which is nothing more than a 


kind of rolling barrel, with such an apparatus 
within as is calculated to quicken the process of 
making butter. We find, however, the fol- 
lowing account of an improved churn by Mr. 
Bowler, in the Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. for 1795. 
«‘ The churn itself is of the barrel-kind, being 
a cylinder, eighteen inches diameter, and nine 
crettes wide, the sides. wood, and the rim tin- 
plate, haring two openings; theoneeight inches 
g, by four inches wide, through 
which the cream is put into the churn, and the 
hand introduced for cleaning it; the other, a 
short pipe, one inch diameter, by which the 
butter-milk runs out of the churn when the 
operation is finished. The first of these open- 
ings has a wooden cover, fastened down by two 
screws, and the other a cork fitted to it, while 
the butter is churning. ‘There is also, near the 
larger opening, a small vent-hole with a peg, 
to allow a passage for any air discharged from 
the cream at the beginning of the operation. 
An axle passes through the churn, terminating 
in two gudgeons on which it hangs, its lower 
part being immersed in a trough, to occasionally. 
hold hot or cold water according to the season 
of the year; and on the inside of the rim are 
four projecting pieces of wood, with holes in 
them, serving to beat the cream by the motion 
ef the churn: this motion is caused by a pen- 
dulum, three feet six inches long, having an 
iron bob, weighing ten pounds, and at its 
upper end turning a pulley, ten inches diame 
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ter, from which goes a rope twice round an- 
other pulley, about three inches diameter, fixed. 
on the axisof the churn, and causing it to make 
a partial revolution by each vibration of the 
pendulum. There are sliding covers to the 
machinery, and also a cover to the water-trough, 
in order, when the hot water is used, to secure 
the steam, and keep the cream in a due and ne- 
cessary degree of warmth. The motion of the 
pendulum is given and kept up by a wooden 
rod, about three feet nine. inches long, turning 
on a pin about three inches above the bob of 
the pendulum.” * . 

A figure of this churn may be seen in Gre- 

ory’s Mechanics, vol. ii. or in vol. iv. of the 
Repertory of Arts and Manufactures. Mr. 
Ra 
the seventh volume of the Repertory. 

The Indian churn has an alternate motion, 
being worked by a vertical pole, which is turn- 
ed much the same as a hand-lathe; having its 
lower part split, the pole occasions great agita- 
tion in the cream. A great variety of churns 
_are in use; but in general their formation 
evinces more ingenuity than practical know- 
ledge. Those moved by pedals, and of which, 
as well as of the Indian churn, an accurate de- 
scription is given in the Agricultural Magazine 
for October, 1807, merit particnlar attention 
for their great simplicity and many good qua- 
lities. See also the Retrospect of Discoveries, 
no. ll.. 

To Caurn.v.n. (kernen, Dutch.) 1. To 
agitate or shake any thing by a violent motion 
(Dryden). 2. To make butter by agitating 
the milk. 

CHURNING, in-country affairs, the oper- 
ation of making butter’by agitating milk in a 
well known vessel called a churn. For acce- 
Jerating this operation, a correspondent in the 
Bath Society Papers recommends a little dis- 
tilled vinegar to be poured into the churn; and 
the butter will be produced in an hour after- 
wards. He would not, however, recommend 
it to be used till the cream has undergone some 
considerable agitation. 

CHU/RRWORM. s. (from cyppan, Sax:) 
An insect that turns about nimbly ; called also 
afancricket, See GRYLLOTALPA. 

CHUSAN, an island on the E. coast of 
China, where the English East’ India Com- 
pany once had a factory. Lat. 30.0 N. Lon. 
124,0E. | 

CHUSISTAN, or Kusistan, a province 
of Persia, bounded on the north by the Irak 
Agemi, on the east by Farsistan, on the south 
by the Guif of Persia, and on the west by the 
Tigris, which separates it from the Arabian 
Trak. The country is extensive, but thinly in- 
habited. - It produces corn, rice, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, and dates. The northern part is 
mountainous, but the southern flat.and marshy. 
This country was called by the Greeks Susiana, 
from Susa the capital. 

CHYLA/CEOUS. a. (from chyle). Belong- 
ing to chyle; consisting of chyle (Floyer). 

CHYLE, Cuytus. 
observed some hours after eating, in the lacteal 


ey’s. patent horizontal churn is described in . 


The milk-like liquor, * 
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vessels of the mesentery and in the thoracic. 
duct. It is separated by digestion from the 
chyme, and is that fluid substance from which 
the blood is formed. : 

It is a compound or third substance pro- 
duced from the gastric juice and the nutritive 
matter employed; the amount of which are 
about sottlite the process of its formation. 

The chyle is absorbed by the mouths of the 
lacteal vessels, which are in the greatest num- 
ber in the jejunum and ilinm, whilst tke fecu- 
lence of the chyme, and the bile, are propelled 
into the large intestines. The chyle of the hu- 
man body smells like milk, has asweetish taste, 
a white colour, and a consistence thinner than 
blood or milk. Yet the lacteals of birds are 
strictly pellucid; and hence they are scarcely 
entitled to this name, but to that’ of lymphatics 
alone. It is doubted, even in the human sub- 
ject, whether the stomach have any lacteals: 
none have satisfactorily been traced in it; and 
hence Dr. Fordyce contended that its only 
office was to form the nutriment it received. 
into a pultaceous mass called chyme, the more 
fluid part of which was absorbed by the lym- 
phatics. . 

Its specific gravity is less than that of the: 
blood, and hence it is that chyle is occasionally 
seen swimming on the blood, if a vein be open- 
ed some hours after eating.» The quality’ of 
the chyle is similar to that of milk ; for like it; 
it coagulates and ascesces; but sometimes its 
nature is altered from bad digested food or-me- 
dicines: thus the chyle becomes blue -from 
eating indigo; yellow, from the yolk of eggs, 
&c. ‘Lhe quantity of chyle depends upon that 
of the ingesta and their greater or less nourish- 
ing power: from five or six pounds of food, 
very little more than two pounds of chyle are 
elaborated. 

The constituent principles of chyle are, 1. 
Water, which forms its greatest part. 2. Oily 
cream, which chemistry teaches to be hydrogen 
and carbon. 3. Cheese, which, by the vis vi- 
talis, is formed of the earbon and azot of the 
ingested food, 4. Earth, which is obtained 
from lacteal calculi, that are occasionally found - 
in the receptaculum chyli and lacteals. 5: 


Animal lymph, which is mixed with the gas- 3 


tric and enteric juices, . 
The nutritive principles of vegetables are 


_ starch, an albuminous principle, oil, vegetable 


gluten, and sugar. . The nutritive principles of 
animal substances, are oil, jelly, and animal 
gluten ; and hence the reason why the chyle, 
separated from vegetables, is of the same mat- 


ter with that prepared from animal ingesta, is, 
that the principles of both are dissolved into ~ 
their elements, which are the same in animal — 


and vegetable foods: thus the cream of the 
chyle is formed of carbon and hydrogen; and 


the cheese of the chyle, from the carbon and. 


azot of both animaPand vegetable substances. 
The chyle is mixed with the albuminous and 


gelatinous lymph in the thoracic duct, which — 


receives them from the lymphatics. 
The uses of the chyle are, 1. To supply the 


: 


matter from which-the blood and other fluids. 


< 
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_ of the body are prepared; from which fluids 
the solid parts are formed. 2. its ascescent 
nature, it somewhat restrains the putrescent 
tendency of the blood: hence the dreadful pu- 
tridity of the humours from starving; and thus 
milk is an excellent remedy against scurvy, 3. 
_ By its very copious aqueous latex, it prevents 
_ the thickening of the fluids, and thus renders 
them fit for the various secretions. 4. The 
chyle secreted in the breasts of bite sedir wo- 
men, under the name of milk, forms the most 
excellent nutriment of all aliments for new born 
infants. For the rest, see LACTEALS and 
_Lympenarics. 
CHYLIFA/CTION. s. (from chyle.) The 
act or process of making chyle in the body 
(Arbuthnot). 
CHYLIFA/CTIVE. a. (chylus and fucio, 
Lat.) Having the power of making chyle. 
CHYLIFICATION. (chylifactio, from 
chylus, and fio, to make.) The process, car- 
-ried on im the small intestines, and principally 
in the duodenum, by whith the chyle is sepa- 
rated from the chyme. 
CHYLOPOIETIC. (chy lopoieticus,y vroroe- 
finoc, from XvAoc, chyle, and srosw, to make.) 
Any thing connected with the formation of 
chyle; thus chylopoietic viscera, chylopoietic 
vessels, &c. 
CHYLOSIS. (yvrwere, from yuMcws to ex- 
press the juice from a substance.) ‘The same as 
chylification. 


__ CHY’LOUS. s. (from chyle.) Consisting of ° 


chyle; partaking of chyle (Arbuthnot). _ 
 CHYME. (chymus, from yupos, which sig 
nifies humour or juice.) The ingested mass of 
food, that passes from the stomach into the 
duodenum, and from which the chyle is pre- 
pared in the small intestines by the admixture 
of the bile, &c. : : 
OHYMISTRY. See Cuemistry. 
CHYMOSIS. SeeCuemosis. 
CHYNLEN RADIX, a cylindrical root, 


of the thickness of a goose-quill, brought from 


China. It has a bitterish taste, and imparts a 


yellow tinge to the saliva. The Chinese hold 
it in great estimation as a stomachic, infused in 
wine. ‘ 
CIACONIUS (Peter), a‘ Spanish critic, 
born at Toledo in 1525, and died at Rome in 
1581. He was one of those employed by Gre- 
gory XIII. in correcting the calendar, and: 
ublished some of the Latin classics. 
CIBA/RIOUS. c. (cilarius, Lat.) Relating 
to food ; useful for food ; edible. | 


CIBBER (Colley), a celebrated comedian, | 


dramatic writer, and poet laureat to the king, 
was born at London in 1671. His father, Caius 
Gabriel Cibber, was a native of Holstein, and 
a skilfal statuary, who executed the basso-re- 
lievo on the pedestal of the monument, and the 
two admired figures of lunatics over the piers 
of the gate to Bethlem hospital in Moorfields. 
Colley, who derived his Christian name from 
the surname of his mother’s family, was intend- 
_ ed for the church, but betook himself to the 
Stage, for which he conceived an early incli- 
Ration ; though he was some time before he ac- 


= 


ther of a play. 


So 


quired any degree of notice, or even a compe- 


tent salary. His first essay in writing was the 
comedy of Love’s Last Shift, acted in 1695, 


‘which met with success; as did his own per- 


formance of the character of the fop in it. 
From’ that time,’ as he says himself, <‘My 
muse and my spouse were so equally prolific, 
that the one was seldom the mother of a child, 
but in the same year the other made nft-the fa- 
think we had a dozen of each 
sort between us; of both which kinds some 
died in their infancy, and near an equal number 
of each were alive when we quitted the thea- 
tre.” . The Careless Husband, acted in 1704, 
met with great applause, and is ‘reckoned his 
best play; but none was of more importance to. 
him than the Non-juror, acted in 1717, and le- . 
velled against the Jacobites. This laid the - 
foundation of the misunderstanding between 
him and Mr. Pope, raised him to be the hero 
of the Dunciad, and made him poet-laureat in 
1730. . He then quitted the stage, excepta few 
occasional performances; and died in 1757: 
Cibber neither succeeded in acting nor in writ- 
ing tragedy; and his odes were not thought to 
partake of the genius or spirit he shewed in his 
comedies. § | 
CIBORIA, in antiquity, a drinking cup 
made of the husk of Egyptian beans. 
CIBORIUM, a kind of covering or tent for 
the Romish altar; it was supported by four co- 
lumns. 
CIBUS FEREALIS, an ancient funereal 
entertainment. 
CICA’DA. Grass-hopper. In zoology, a 
genus of the class insecta, order hemiptera. 
Snout inflected; antennas setaceous; the four 
wings membranaceous and deflected ; legs, in 
most, formed for leaping. | 
These insects live on various plants; the larva 
is apterous ; the pupa furnished with the meré 
rudiments of wings; both of them six-footed, 
and active; the male of the perfect insect chirps 
like the cricket; a chirp which among the 
poets of ancient and modern times, has been as- 
cribed, but erroneously, to both sexes, and to 
every individual indiscriminately. It is a nu- 
merous genus, and consists of not less than two 
hundred and eighty-seven species, scattered 
over the four quarters of the globe; thus subdi- 
vided into sections. 
A. Antennas subulate; inserted on the 
front. ‘The membracis tribe of Fabricius. 
B. Legs not formed for leaping. In Fabri- 
cius, tethigonia. ; 
C. Antennas filiform, inserted under the 
eves; of which . 
a. Those with lip abbreviated, truncate, 
emarginate, form the tribe cereopis in 
_ Fabricius. ; 
€. Those with lip rounded, setaceous at the 
tip; are alone in Fabricius comprised 
under the name cicada, we 
OF all these we can instance but one or two 
species. ‘The following are the most remark- 
able: : 
1. C. plebeja. Scuted, two-spined at the 
tip ; upper wings with four anastomoses, and 


six ferruginous lines. 
ltaly. oF 
_ 2. C. orni. Upper wings with six conea~ 
.tenate dots within the margin, the inner anas- 
tomoses brown; inhabits southern Europe. 
Whese two species form the cicadas of the Ro- 
man and Grecian poets. During the hottest 
part of the day in summer, the males, sitting 
among the leaves of trees, make a shrill and 
continual chirping ; and so strong and stridu- 
Jous is its note, that a single cicada hung up in 
a cage, has been found almost to drown the 
voice of a whole company. The mode by 
which this sound is produced is curious. It 
proceeds from a: pair of concave membraues, 
seated on each side the first joints of the abdo- 
-men: the large-concavities of the abdomen, 
immediately under.the two broad lamelle in 
the male insect, are also faced by a thin, pel- 
Jucid, irridescent membrane, serving to in- 
crease and reverberate the sound; and a strong 


muscular apparatus is exerted for the purpose’ 


of moving the necessary organs. 

3. C. spumaria. Brown; upper wings with 
two whitish lateral spots. Inhabits Europe. 
The larva and pupa of this and some other 
species of the genus discharge a frothy matter 
from numerous pores about the tail, in which 
ahey scon become completely enveloped. This 


‘matter is frequently found in summer upon va- _ 


sious plants, and is commonly known by the 
name of cuckoo-spit. The perfect insect, 
when attempted to be caught, will sometimes 
spring to the distance of two or three yards. 
See Nat. Hist. Pl. LVI. 

CICATRICE. See Cicatrix. 

CICATRISANT, s. (from cicaérice.) An 
application that induces a cicatrice. 

CICATRISIVE. a.- (from cicatrice.) 
Having the qualities proper to induce a cica- 
trice. 

CICATRIS, a trunk or stem. In botany, 


a scarred stem. Marked with the remains of 


feaves that have fallen off. ‘ 
CICA/TRIX. (cicatrix, from cicatrico, to 
skin.) A scar. f 


CICATRIZA‘TION. s. (from cicatrice.) 
t. The act of healing the wound (Harvey). 2. 
The state of being healed or skinned over. 

To CYCATRIZE. v. a. To apply such me- 
dicines to wounds as heal and skin them over. 
2. To heal and skin a wound over. 

CICCA. In botany, a genus of the class 
monoecia, order tetrandria. Male: calyx four- 
leaved; corolless. Female: calyx three of 
four-leaved ; corolless; styles four, two-parted ; 
capsule four-grained; seeds solitary. One spe- 
cies only: a native tree of China, with long, 
simple branches, alternate, two-rowed leaves ; 
axillary flowers in sessile heads. 

CICELY (Sweet). In botany. See Scan- 
DIX. : 

CICER. (Of uncertain origin, unless it be 
from the Greek, xxv, 'strength. The Cice- 
rones had their name from this pulse, as the 
Pisones had from the pisum or pea, and the 
Lentuli from the lens or lentil.) E, efi, 
chick-pea. In botany, a genus of the class 


- Inhabits Afrita and. 


Be CO 
diadelphia, order decandria. | Calyx five-part~ 
ed, as Jong as the corol; the four upper seg- 
ments iacumbent. on the banner; legume tur-_ 
gid, two-seeded.. Two species only. ' 
~ 1, Cy arietinum; with one-flowered pe- 
duncles; seeds globular, gibbous; leaflets ser- 
rate; anative of Spain. “The seeds have been 
formerly employed medicinally, but are now 
no longer in use. In some places they are 
toasted and used as coffee; and in others ground 
into flour for bread. From the varying colour 
of the aril of the seeds, they have the trivial 
distinction of cicer album, rubrum, or nigrum. 
2, C. lens, common lentil: indigenous to 
most parts of Europe; with peduncles chiefly 
two-flowered; seeds compressed; leaflets very 
entire. For the rest, see HusBANDRY. 
“CICERO (Marcus Tullius), the celebrated 
Roman orator, was born at Arpinum about 
107 years B.C. The name‘is from cicer, a 
vetch or lentil, because, according to Plutarch, 
he had an excrescence on his nose (others say 
on one of his cheeks) resembling a vetch. He 
was son of a Roman knight, and hineally de- 
scended from the ancient kings of the Sabines, - 
His mother’s name was Helvia. After having 
displayed promising abilities at school, he was 
taught philosophy by Philo, and law by Mutius 
Scevola. He perfected a taste for military 
knowledge in the Marsian war, and retired 
from Rome, to indulge his philosophie pro- 
pensities. He was naturally of a weak and 
delicate constitution, and he visited Greece on 
account of his health. On his return, hesooa 
distinguished himself above all the speakers of 
his age in the Roman foram. | When he went 
to Sicily as questor, he behaved with great jus- 
tice and moderation; and the Sicitians re- 
membered with gratitude the eloquence of 
Cicero, their common patron, who delivered 
them from the tyranny and avarice of Veryes. 
After he had passed through the subordinate 
offices of the state, he stood a candidate for the 
consulship, A. U. C. 689; and the patricians: 
and the plebeians were equally anxious to raise 
him to the dignity, against the efforts and bri- 
bery of Catiline, who, with many dissolute and 
desperate Romans, had conspired against their 
country, and combined to murder Cicero him-_ 
self. His extreme vigilance, however, baffled 
all Catiline’s projects; and this desperate con- 
spirator marched out in triumph to meet the 
20,000 men who were assembled to support 
his cause. Petreius, the lieutenant of C. 
Antony, the ather consul, defeated them in 
Gaul, and Cicero, at Rome, punished the rest 
of the conspirators with death. After this 
memorable deliverance, Cicero received the. 
thanks of the people, and was styled, The fa- 
ther of his country, and a second founder of 
Rome. The vehemence with which he had 
attacked Clodius proved injurious to him; and 
when his enemy was made tribune, Cicero was 
banished from Rome, though 20,000 young 
men were supporters of his innocence. He 
was not, however, deserted in his banishment. 
After sixteen months absenee, he entered 
Rome with universal satisfaction; and was 
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sent, with the power oi pro-consul, to Cilicia. —, 
After much hesitation, he espoused ‘the cause 
of Pompey against Cesar, and wien victory 
chad declared in favour of Cesar, at the battle 
of Pharsalia, Cicero went to Brundusium, and 
was reconciled to the conqueror, who treated 
him with great humanity. “From this time 


Cicero retired into the country, and seldom: 


visited Rome. When Cesar had been stabbed 
‘in the senate, Cicero recommended.a general 
amnesty. But when he saw the interest-of 
Cesar’s murderers decreased, and Antony come 
into power, he retired to Athens. He soon 
afier returned, but lived in perpetual fear of as- 
sassination. ‘The great enmity which Cicero 
bore to Antony was fatal to him;-and Au- 
gustus, Antony, and Lepidus, the newly-form- 
-ed triumvirate, in order to destroy all cause of 
quarrel, and each to dispatch his enemies, pro- 
duced their list of proscription.. About two 
hundred were doomed to.death, and Cicero 
was among them, upon the list of Antony. 
Augustus yielded aman to whom he partly owed 
- his greatness, and Cicero was pursued by the 
emissaries of Antony. He had fled ina litter 
towards the sea of Caieta; and when the as- 
sassins came up to him, he put his head out of 
the litter, and it was severed from the body. by 
Werennius. This memorable event happened 
in December, 45 B.C. after the enjoyment of 
life for 63 years, 11 months, and five days. 
The head and right hand were carried to Rome, 
and hung up in the Roman forum. Cicero 
has acquired more real fame by his literary, 
compositions than by his spirited exertions as 
a Roman senator. ‘The learning and the abili- 
ties which he possessed have been the admira- 
tion of every age and country, and his style has 
always been accounted as the true standard of 
pure latinity. He was of a timid disposition ; 
and he who shone as the father of Roman elo- 
quence, never ascended the pulpit to harangue, 
without feeling a secret emotion of dread, His 
conduct, during the civil wars, was far from 
that of a patriot. He married two wives, 
Terentia, and a young wonaan to whom he 
was guardian, but repudiated them both, The 
works of this celebrated man, of which, accord- 
ing to some, the teuth part is scarce extant, 
have been edited by the best scholars in every 
country. ‘There is a very admirable edition by 
Paul Manutius in 10 vols. 8vo. 1540—41.° The 
Elzevir edition of 1642, in 10 octavovols. is'very 
beautiful and correct. And Foulis’s Glasgow 
edition of 1749, in 20 volumes, is much and 
deservedly admired. See farther Dibdin’s In- 
troduction to the Classics, and Clarke’s Biblio- 
graphical Dictionary, vol. ii. 
As an orator Cicere is thus characterised by 
Dr. Blair: ‘ in all his orations his art is con- 
spicuous. He begins comnionly with a regn- 
Jar exordium: and with much address prepos- 
_ sesses the hearers, and studies to gain their affec- 
tions. Hismethod is clear, and his arguments 
_ are arranged with exact propriety. In a su- 
_ perior clearness of method, he has an advantage 


‘s 


_ over Demosthenes, Every thing appears in tis 
- “proper place. He never ‘tries to move till he 
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has attempted to convince; and in moving, 
particularly the softer passions, he is; highi 

successful. No one ever knew the force of words 
better than Cicero. He rolls them along with 
the greatest beauty and magnificence ; and. in 
the structure of his sentences is eminently curi- 
ous and exact. He amplifies every thing; yet 
though his mawner is generally diffuse, it- is 
often happily variedsand accommodated to the 
subject. When an important. public object 
rouses his mind, and demands indignation and 
force, he departs considerably from that loose 
and declamatory manner to which he at other 
times is addicted, and becomes very forcible. 
and vehement. This great orator, however, 
is not without his defects. In. most. of his 
orations there is too much art, even carried to 
a degree of ostentation. He seems often de- 
sirous of obtaining admiration rather than of 
operating by conviction. He issometimes, there- 
fore, showy rather than solid, and diffuse where 
he ought to have been urgent. His sentences 
are always round and sonorous. ‘They cannot 
be accused of monotony, since they possess 
variety of cadence; but from too great a fond- 
ness. for magnificence, he is on some occasions 
deficient in strength. Though the Services 
which he had performed to his country were 
very considerable, yet he is too much his own 
panegyrist. Ancient manners, which imposed 
fewer restraints on the side of decorum, may: 
in some degree excuse, but cannot entirely 
justify, his vanity.” 

CICERONIAN. a. Ofan eloquence simi- 
lar to that of Cicero’s; an eloquence that 
blazes rather than thunders. *, 

CICHORA/CEOUS. a. (from cichoriumy- 
Latin.). Having the qualities of succory 
(Floyer). ; 

CICHORIUM, (cichorium, originally, ac- 
cording. to Pliny, an Egyptian name, and 
adopted by the Greeks. It is written some- 
times Kiyesoy ; whence Horace has—cichorée, 
levesque mulve@ : sometimes Kry opto, OF Kiyweror. 
It is supposed to have this name, Toot Fo die Tuy 
ywowy xe, from its creeping through the fields). 
Succory; cichory. In botany, a genus of 
the class syngenesia, order polygamia aqualis, 
receptacle somewhat chafiy; calyx invested 
with scales; seeds crowned with numerous 
short teeth. Five species scattered over the 
globe: of which the following are alone worth 
noticing: 

1. C. intybus. Wild succory; found in the 
wastes of our own country; with flowers in pairs 
axillary, sessile; leaves runcinate; abounding 
with a milky juice, of a penetrating, bitter 
taste: every part of the plant, whether root, 
seeds, or flowers, was. formerly used medicir~ 
ally in the cure of intermittents; as well as, 
from their aperient quality, in inflammatory 
affections. 

2. C. endivia. Endive: A native of India, 
now common to almost every culinary garden 
in England: and which may be segarded 
either as an annual or a biennial, while c. in- 
tybus is perennial. Ifthe seeds of c. endivia 


be sown early in the spring, the plant com- 
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‘monly reaches perfection and produces seeds 


during the summer, and then perishes in au- 
tum. But if the seeds be not sown till June 
or July, the plant will grow to its full size in 
the autumn; but the seeds stalks will not shoot 
up till the ensuing spring; and consequently 
it may be preserved in this mode in a state of 
perfection through the whol¢ of the winter; and 
consistently with thecommon nature of annuals 
and biennials it will not perish till it has seeded. 

CICHORY, in botany. See CrcHortum. 

CICINDELA. In zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas se- 
taceous; feelers six, filiform; the hind ones 

‘hairy ; mandible prominent, armed with many 
teeth; eyes prominent, thorax rounded, mar- 
gined, narrower than the head. In general 
constituting a very beautiful genus of insects. 
They are found in dry, sandy places, and prey 
with the most ravenous ferocity upon all other 
insects that come in their way, and which they 
are able to overcome. The larva is soft, white, 
long, six-footed, with a brown, scaly head, 
and lurks in a round perpendicular hole in the 
ground, with its head at the entrance to draw 
in and devour whatever insects may fall in, or 
come near it. 
the globe: of which some are characterised 
by a three-toothed lip: others, constituting 
a smaller number, by a lip rounded, pointed, 
andentire. This last section forms the tribe 
denominated by Fabricus elaphorus. The 
following are.chiefly worthy of notice: 

1. C. campestris. Field-sparkler ; greengold : 
shells with six white dots. Itinhabits Europe, 
and is one of the most beautiful species, The 
green is a bright grass green; the head, thorax, 
and limbs are of a rich gilded cast; the eyes 
black and prominent; legs long and slender, 
length about six lines. 

2. C. “gylvatia. Black; shells or wing- 
sheaths with a white wavy band, and two or 
three white spots. Inhabits Europe ; frequents 
woods, and is less conrmon than ¢. campestris. 

3. C. cyatia. Blue, polished; mouth tes- 

taceous: a large:species inhabiting India. 
. CICINUM OLEUM, (Kintyoo 3 from Mix, 
the ricinus). An oil, obtained by boiling the 
bruised seeds of the jatropha curcas of Lin- 
néus. It is somewhat similar in its properties 
to castor oi}. See Ricinus. 

CICINUS.. The cicinum oleum, or oleum 
ricini:—Castor oil. Cicinus should seem to 
be the proper name, and ricinus only a vitious 
mode of writing it. | 

CICISBEO, an Italian term, which in its 
etymology signifies a whisperer; it has been 
bestowed in Lialy both on lovers, and on those 
who to outward appearance act as such, at- 
tending on married ladies with as much atten- 
tion and respect as if they were their lovers. 

CICLUI, or CrcLouGns, a frontier town 
of Dalmatia... Lat. 43. 2g N. Lon. 18.22 E. 

To CYCURATE. »v., a. (cicuro, Latin.) To 


tame; to reclaim from wildness (Brown). 


CICURA’TION. 5s. ‘The act of taming or 


reclaiming from wildness (Ray). 


CICUTA. Cowbane. In botany, a genus 


Sixty species scattered over 
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of the class pentandria digynia. Fruit subovate, 
grooved; florets uniform. ‘Three species: 

i. C. virosa, Water hemlock, found wild in 
the ditches of our own country : with opposite- 
leaved umbels; stipules running up the petioles, 
obtuse, an extremely poisonous plant; and at 
times eaten by mistake for wiid smallage. It 
was formerly used in medicine, but has been 
long omitted in the materia medica, 

2.C. bulbifera: a native of Canada and 
Virginia, with bulbiferous branches. 

_ 8. C. maculata. Found also in Virginia, 
with stem spotted with purple. 

Cicura OFFICINALIS. ‘The hemlock of 
the dispensatories, which have disputed con- 
cerning the origin of the name. It may be 
from cis and cuéts; as referring to thé hollow- 
ness of its seed, which seems to the casual ob< 
server to be nothing more than a reed surrounded 
by a cuticle, and hence adaptable to musical 
tones. By others it is supposed to be sicuta quasi 
coecuta, blind ; because it destroys the sight of © 
those who use it. Cicuto also signifies the in= 
ternode, or space between two joints of a reed ; 
the hollow stem of any plant which the shep- 
herds used for making their rural pipes. Esé 
mihi disparibus septem conjuncta cicutis fistula. 
—Virgil. This plant, contum maculatum of 
Linnéus, is found in almost every part of Eng- 
land, and is distinguished from those which bear 
some resemblance to it by the spotted stem. It. 
is generally believed to be a very active poison. 
When exhibited in immoderate doses, it pro- 
duces anxiety, cardialgia, vomiting, convulsions, 
vertigo, coma, and death. Baron Stoerk was’ 
the first who brought hemlock into repute as a 
medicine of extraordinary efficacy; and al- 
though it does not effect the wonderful cures” 
of cancer it was said to perform, it certainly 
possesses narcotic and antispasmodic virtues. 
There is scarcely any disease, to which human’ | 
nature is subject, in which this remedy, like 
mercury, is not exhibited internally by some 
physicians; and in those of the glandular system’ 
it appears sometimes to be productive of bene- 
fit. Nor is 1t less efficacious when applied ex- 
ternally: a poultice made of oatmeal and the 
expressed juice, or a decoction of the extract, — 
when the former cannot be obtained, allays the 
most excruciating torturous pains of a cancer,: 
and thus gives rest to the distracted patient.’ 
see Conium. . 

CIDARIS, in antiquity, the mitre worn by 
the Jewish high priests. . | 

CI-DEVANT. (French.) Heretofore. . 

CIDER. See Cyber. ‘és : 

CVDERIST. s. A maker of cider (Mort.), _ 

CYDERKIN.. s. (from cider.) "The liquor! 
made of the. gross matter of apples, after the 
cyder is pressed out (Mortimer). | 

CIENFUEGIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class monadelphia, order 'dodecandria.’ 
Calyx double; the outer of twelve setaceous’ 
leaves ; petals five; style filiform; stigma cla~’ 
vate, capsule datée-oetied: three seeded. One 
species only; a native of Senegal. ~~ 

CILIA, (cilium). The eye-lashes. = * 

CILIAR LIGAMENT, ° Ligamentum cis. 


CIM 


liare, In anatomy, the circular portion that 
divides the choroid membrane from the iris, 
and which adheres to the sclerotic. membrane. 
It appears like a white circular ring. 

CILIARY PROCESSES. The white pli- 
cated stria, covered witha black matter, which 
proceed from the uvea to the crystalline lens, 
upon which they lie. 

CrLiary. a. (cilium, Latin.) Belonging 
to the eyelids (Ray). . | . 

CILIATE LEAF. In botany, (from cilia, 


the eye-lashes.) ‘The edge guarded by parallel 


bristles longitudinally :. as in drosera, crassula 
coccinea and cymosa, erica tetralix and ciliaris, 


&c. It is applied also to the stipule; the spike; 


and the corol; as in rue, menyanthes, trope- 
olum. This term is frequently but improperly 
translated FrInGED, which answers to the 


Latin Fimsriatus, or FIMBRIATE.. See 


- these words. 


_ CILICIA, an ancient kingdom of Asia, 
lying between the 36th and 40th degree of 
north latitude: bounded on the east by Syria, 
or rather by Mount Amanus, which separates 
it from that kingdom; by Pamphylia .on the 


west; by Isauria, Cappadocia, and Armenia 


Minor, on the north; and by the Mediter- 
ranean sea on the south. 

CILI’CIOUS. a. (from cilicium, haircloth, 
Latin.) Made of hair (Brown). 

CILICIUM, a sort of habit made of coarse 
stuff, formerly worn by the Jews in times of 
mourning and distress. It is the same with 
what the Septuagint and Hebrew versions call 
sackcloth. . 


CILIUM.. The hair.on the eyelid and the 


_ eyelid. 


CILLEY, an ancient and famous town of 


Germany, in Upper Carniola. Lat. 46. 21. N. 


Lon. 15..15 E. 


CIMA, or S1MA, in architecture. See Cy- © 


MATIUM. 
CIMABUE(Giovanni), a celebrated painter, 


was born at Florence, in 1240, and was the 


reviver of painting in Italy, being instructed by 
the Grecian painters, who were sent for by the 
senate of his native city. He painted in eh 
and distemper, and many of his pieces are still 


- in existence in the Franciscan church at Asceci, 


acity of Umbria. He was alsoa good archi- 


tect, and-was employed in building some noble’ 


structures. He died at the age of 60. 

- CIMBRI, an ancient Celtic nation, inhabit- 
ing the northern parts of Germany. ‘They are 
said to have been descended from the Asiatic 


_ Cimmerians, and to have taken the name of 


Cimbri when they changed their old habitations. 
When they first became remarkable, they inha- 


~ bited chiefly the peninsula now called Jutland, 


and by the ancients Cimbrica Chersonesus. 


’ CIMBRICUM BELLUM, was begun by 


the Cimbri and Teutones, by an invasion of the . 


Roman territories, B.C. 109. These barbarians 
in the first battle destroyed 80,000 Romans, 
under the consuls Manlius and Servilius Czpio. 
ge Marius, in a second engagement at Aquz 
Sextice, left dead of the Teutones on the field of 
battle. 20,000, and took 90,000 prisoners, B,C. 


CIM 
102. The Cimbri, in the following year, penes 
trated into Italy, where at the river Athesis, 
Marius and his colleague Catulus defeated them 


with the loss of 140,000 slain. This last battle 


put an end to this dreadful war, and the two 
consuls entered Rome in triumph. . (for. 
Plut.in Mario.) 


CIME’LIARCH. s. (from xiijensaennce) 


The chief keeper of things of value belonging 
toa church. - . 

CIME/LIARCH also denotes the vestry. 

CI’METER. s. (cimitarra, Spanish.) A sort 
of sword, short and recurvated (Dryden). 

CIMEX. Bug. In zoology, a genus of the 
class insecta, order hemiptera. Snout inflect- 
ed; antennas longer than the thorax: wings 
four, folded crosswise, the upper ones coriace- 


ous on the upper part; back flat; thorax mar- 


gined; legs formed for rumning. The most 
numerous genus in entomology ; consisting of 
not fewer tian eight hundred and twenty-eight 
species that have been specifically detected and 
characterised. They are scattered over the 
globe, and may be subdivided into the follow- 
ing sections, for several of which see Nat. Hist, 
Plate LVI. 
A. antennas inserted before the eyes, com- 
prising, re 
w. Lipless bugs, by Fabricius denominated 
~ acanthia. 
€. Insects with lip long, subulate; to which 
tribe alone Fabricius gives the name ci- 
mex. Some of which have the scutel as 
long as the abdomen ;,. and the body ovate; 
others a spinous thorax and ovate body ; 
others again a spinous thorax and oblong 
body ; and others, and by far the largest 
collection, an unarmed thorax and ovate 
body. 
y- Insects with lip short, rounded ; body 
long, linear. ‘The gerris of Fabricius. 

-¢. Insects with sheath four-jointed, the first 
membranaceous ; body long and narrow, 
The Fabrician family misis. 

B. Antennas inserted above the eyes; denc- 
minated by Fabricius reduvius. , 

We .can only notice a single species or two. 
1. C. lectularius. Horse-bug. Bed-bug, 
Apterous; body ferruginous; a troublesome 
and nauseous inhabitant of most houses in large 
cities; crawling about in the night-time to 
suck the blood ofsuch as are asleep, and hiding 
itself in the day-time in the most retired holes 
and crevices. In sucking it is a perfect, glut- 


ton, never ceasing unless disturbed till it is 


completely gorged and can hold no more. The 
greater part of this genus are cannibals in their 
kind; and hence the horse-bug will at times 
feast on the smaller species of its own tribe, 


while itself becomes occasionally the prey of - 


many of the field-bugs. But the most invete- 
rate foe of the house-bug seems to be the spider, 
who, whenever he has opportunity, seizes him 
with great eagerness, and feasts upon him with 
voracity. See Buc. . 

2. C. paradoxus. Membranaceous thorax 
and abdomen lobate and ciliate with spines. 


Inhabits the Cape of Good Hope, and so ex 


CIN 


actly resembles'a dead and withered leaf, that 


Sparman, who first noticed it, took it for such. 


till he observed its -flittering motion. This 
insect: appears, therefore, to be doubly secure 
from attack ; first by its resemblance to what 
would be-avoided by all other insects, and next 
by its being so curiously beset with prickles 
on every side. i 
CIMICIFUGA. In botany, a genus of 
the class polyandria, order tetragynia. Calyx 
- four-leaved; corol four cup-shaped nectaries, 
capsules four; seeds scaly. One spectes only ; 
a native of Siberia; the flowers of which are 
said by their fetid and peculiar smell to drive 
_ away bugs. 
CIMINUS, a lake and mountain of Italy. 
(Fireil.) 4 
CIMMERITI, a . 
Meeotis. Another nation on the western coast 
of Italy. Their country was supposed to be so 
gloomy, that, to mention a great obscurity, the 
expression of cimmerian darkness has proverbi- 
ally been used. (Hom. Virg. &c.) 
CIMOLIA ALBA. (cimolta, wwpowre; from 
Kiswro;, Cimolus, an island in the Cretan sea, 
where it i8 procured.) ‘Tobacco-pipe clay: 
its medical virtues are similar to those of the 
bolar earths; but it is now never administered 
medicinally. See ARGILLA.» , 
CIMOLIA PURPURESCENS. Fullers earth. 
A bolar earth, of a greyish brown colour. 
CIMOLITE, in oryctology, 
BA. , 
CIMON, an Athenian, son of Miltiades and 
Hegisipyle. When his father died, he was 
imprisoned, because unable to pay the fine laid 
upon him by the Athenians; but he was re- 
leased from confinement by his sister and wife 
Elpinice.. He behaved with great courage at 
the battle of Salamis, and rendered himself po- 
pular by his munificence and valour. He de- 
feated the Persian fleet, and took 200 ships, and 
tetally routed their land army the very same 
day, near the river Eurymedon, in Pamphylia. 
He was shortly after banished Athens, but 
‘again recalled, adjusted the dispute existing be- 
tween the Athenians and Lacedemonians, and 
was afterwards appointed to carry on the war 
against Persia, in Egypt and Cyprus, with a 
fleet of 200 ships; and on the coast of Asia, he 
gave battle to the enemy, and totally ruined 
their fleet. He died as he was besieging the 
‘town of Citium, in Cyprus, B.C. 440, in the 
5ist year of his age. He may be called the 
last of the Greeks, whese spirit and boldness 
defeated the armies of the barbarians. He forti- 
fied and erpbellished the city with the money 
obtained, ard by his victories and his munifi- 
cence has heen highly extolled by his biogra- 
phers : he has also been praised for leaving his 
ardens open to the public. : 
CINZE SEMEN. See Sanronicum. 
CINARA, (cinara, xveee; from xvew, to 
move; quasi movet ad venerem.) Common 
artichoke. Cynara scolymus ; foliis subspinosis 
pinnatis indivisisque, calycinis squamis ovatis, 
of Linnéus. A native of the southern parts of 
Europe, byt-cultivated here for culinary pur- 


people near the Palus » 


See ARGTL~’ 


CAN. 


poses. Thé leaves are bitter, and afford; “by 

expression, a considerable quantity: of juice, — 
which, when strained, and mixed with an 
equal quantity of white wine, has been given 
successfully in dropsies; but itis very Uncertain 
in its Operation. } 

CINCHONA, (cinchona, so named from 
the countess del Cinchon, the lady of a > 
Spanish-viceroy, whose cure in the year 1646 
is said first to have brought the Peruvian bark 
into reputation; or perhaps it may be derived 
from kinkina, its Indian name. In .1649 a 
Jesuit brought a considerable quantity of it 
into Italy, which was distributed by the fathers 
of that order; from which circumstance it was 
called Jesuit’s bark.) Quinquina, or Peruvian 
bark. In botany, a genus of the class pentan- 
dria, order monogynia.: Corol funnel-form, 
five-cleft ; capsule inferior, two-celled, two 
partite ; the valves ati to the partitions, 
opening inwardly. ‘Pwelve species; all natives 
of the East or West Indies ; some with downy 
flowers, and included stamens; others with 
glabrous corols and exserted stamens. ‘The 
chief are: . 

1. ©. cinchona offieinalis. Peruvian, or 
Jesuit’s -bark;. a*native tree of Peru: the . 
bark of which is brought to us in pieces of | 
diflerent sizes, some rolled up into short 
thick quills, and ‘others - flat; die outside 1s. 
brownish, and generally covered in part with 
a whitish nioss; the inside is of a yellowish} 
reddish, or rusty iron colour. ‘Fhe best soré 
breaks close and smooth, and proves fijablé 
betwixt the teeth: the inferior kinds appear} 
when broken, of a woody texture, and in chew- 
ing separate into fibres. "The former pulvérise’ 
more easily than the latter, and looks, when 
powdered; of alight brownish colour, resem- 
bling that of cinnamon, or somewhat paler. It 
has a slight sinell, approaching to’ mustiness, 
yet so much of the aromatic kind as not to bé 
disagreeable, Its taste is considerably bitter, 
adstringent, very durable in the mouth, and 
accompanied with some degree of aromatié- 
ce 9 but not sufficient to prevent its being 
ungrateful. The medicinal properties of this 
drug are very considerable. It eures intermits 
tent, remittent, nervous, and putrid fevers; 
putrid sore throat, scarlatina, and dysentery; 
stops excessive ‘discharges, and is in general’ 
use as a tonic and stomachic; it is also of iné4 
finite service in local afiections, as gangrene, — 
scrophula, ill conditioned ulcers, rickets, scurvy, 
&c. and in most diseases where there is no in- 
flammatory diathesis. "The officinal prepara- 
tions of this bark are the powder, the extract, 
the tincture, and the decoction. Me 

2. C. angustifolia. Narrow-leaved Peruvian- 
bark-tree. “4 

3. C, Caribea. Caribbean-bark-tree. 

4. C. floribunda. St. Lucia-bark-tree: with © 
elliptic pointed leaves; terminal-panicle; and © 
turbinate capsules. . A native of the Wesé 
Indies, andespecially of the island of St. Lucia: 
This species is also employed medically for the 
same purposes as the rest. ea: 


CINCINNATUS (Lucius Quintius), a 


. 


oe ee 


ioe Oe 


‘eclebtated Roman, who was informed, as he 
pressed his fields, that the senate had. chosen 
a 


nm dictator. ‘Upon this he left his ploughed - 


land with regret, and repaired to the field of 
battle, where his countrymen were closely: be- 
sieged by the Volsci and Aiqui. He conquered 
the enemy, and returned to Rome in triumph; 
and 16 days after his appointment, ‘he laid 
dewn his office, and ‘retired back to plough his 
fields. In his 80th year he was again sum- 
moned against Preeneste as dictator; and after 
a-successful campaign, he resigned the abso- 
lute power he had enjoyed only 21 days, ‘dis- 
‘regarding the rewards that were offered him 
by the senate. He. flourished about 460 years 
before Christ. — : 
-CINCINNUS. In old medicine, the hair 
on the temples. See Capiiius. ‘ 
-» CINCTURE, in architecture, a ring or list 
at the top and bottom of.the shaft of a column, 
separating it at one end from the base, and at 
the other from the capital. - 
~* CINDER. s. (ceindre, French.) 1. A mass 
ignited and quenched (/Valler). 2. A hot coal 
that has ceased to flame (Swift). 
‘CINDER-WOMAN. CINDER-WENCH. 5. 
A woman, whose trade is to rake in heaps of 
ashes, and gather cinders (Arbuthnot). 
»CINEAS. The mest -celebrated of this 


mame isa Thessalian, minister and friend to: 


Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, sent to Rome by his 
master to sue for a peace, which he, however, 


could not obtain.. He, at his return, told Pyr-: 


_rhus, that the Roman senate was a venerable 
assembly of kings; and observed, that to fight 
with them, was to fight against another Hydra. 
He was of such a retentive memory, that 
the day after his arrival at. Rome he could 


call every senator and knight by his name.’ 


(Pliny). 

CINERARIA. Flea-wort. In botany, a 
genus of the class syngenesia, order polygamia 
superflua. Receptacle nakeds down simple, 
ealyx simple, many-leaved, equal... Fifty-three 
‘Species: chiefly natives of the Cape and sonth 
of Europe: but those of them indigenous to our 
own country are: c. palustris met with in our 
marshes, and c, integrifolia on our mountains. 
About a third have: flowers without tays, and 
the rest radiated flowers, 

CINERARIUS, anciently, any one who 
paid a veneration to the ashes of martyrs and 
saints. 

_. CINERA/TION. s. (from. cineres, Lat.) 


The reduction ofan thing by fire to ashes. 


~CINEREOUS. In nattral history, of the 


colour of.wood-ashes. 

CINERES CLAVELLATI, (clavedlatus ; 
from clavus, a wedge. The name of cineres 
clavellati originated from the little wedges or 
billets into which the wood was cut to make 
potash). Kali impurum. Impure potash. Pot- 
ash, in this state, is called in the new chemical 
nomenclature, carbonas. potasse alkalescens. 
It is from this salt the various preparations of 
the kali are made; as the sal alkalinus fixus 
‘Fegetabilis purificatus, the kali ‘preparatum, 


< : 


CIN? 


the aqua kali, the lixivium causticum, the kat’ 


purum, &c. 


CINERES Russic1. 
ash. 

CINERES JE TN#, a saline substance, or 
powder resembling ashes, thrown out of mount 
fEitna during an eruption. 

CINERITIOUS. Cinnertriovs, (cine- 
ritius ; from cinis, ashes). Of the colour of’ 
ashes. A name applied to the cortical sub- 
stance of the brain, from its resemblance to an 
ash colour. 

-CI’NERULENT. a. Full of ashes. 
-CIYNGLE. s, (from cingulum, Latin.) A. 
girth for a horse. | 

CINIS, a name given by Dr. L, Mitchell, 
of New York, to a peceliar kind of alkaline 
earths whieh he states to have discovered in the 
ashes of burnt wood, after the saline substances 
have been extracted by lixivation, &c. The 
doctor does not otherwise describe it than by 
saying that it is materially different from every 
other species of earth, that it is very plentiful, 
ofa setibihts colour and an alkaline quality, 


Impure Russian pot-- 


. that it constitutes the excellence of wood-ashes 


as a manure, and that it is an ingredient in the 
composition of the ancient cements. See his: 
Letter addressed’ to. Dr. Pearson, in Philoso- 
hical Magazine, xvii. 267. * : 
CINNABAR, a beautiful red powder much 
used in painting: it is composed of sulphur 
and mercury, in the proportion, according to 
Seguin, of i3! parts of the former to 863 of the 
latter ; and from its composition is now termed: 
SULPHURET OF MERCURY, to which term, + 
as also to the word Mercury, the reader is. 
requested to refer. There are several methods: 
of preparing this useful substance; that pro- 
posed by Kirchofl is as follows.— He directs to” 
triturate 300 grains of mercury and’68 of sul- 
phur with a few drops of solution of potash, in 
a Wedgwood’s or glass mortar, until a black 
powder (Ethiop’s mineral) is produced. To 
this are to be added 160 grains of potash dis-) 
solved in as much water, aud the trituration is 
to be continued, the vessel being kept heated 
by the flame ofa candle or lamp.’ Add water, 
as evaporation may render it necessary, so that, 
the black oxyd may be kept covered ‘to the 
depth of about an inch. When the trituration. 
has been continued about 2 hours the mixture 
changes from a black to a brown colour, and 
then passes rapidly to a red. ‘The trituration 
is to be continued, but no more water is to be 
added; the mass, when brought to the cons 
sistence of a jelly, becomes more and more 
bright, very quickly; and when it has acquired 
its utmost degree of beauty, the heat must be 
instantly withdrawn, otherwise the colour will 
be changed to a dirty brown. It has been ob= 
served by count de M. Pouschkin, that the 
change of a brown may be prevented by taking’ 
the vessel from the fire as soon as the mass has 
first acquired a red colour. \ By exposing it for 
two or three days to a gentle heat, addinga few 
drops of water, and occasionally stirring the 
mixture, the colour at length becomes excel- 
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ate governed by a keeper, with the title of lord. 
warden of the cinque-ports; which office be-» 
longs to the constable of Dover: and their re-~ 
presentatives are called barons of the cinque- | 
po Their privileges were granted by king * 
ohn, upon condition they should provide 80; 
ships at their own charge for 40 days, as often ; 

as the king should need them in the wars.’ 
These five ports are, Hastings,. Romney, | 
Hythe, Dover, and Sandwich; to which » 
Winchelsea and Rye have been since added. — 


CIN 


fent. Cinnabar may also be formed by de- 
composing sulphuret of antimony, by means of 
corrosive sublimate, or oxymuriate of mercury, 
aided by distillation. When cinnabar is reduced 
to.a very fine powder by levigation, it consti- 
tutes the very beautiful pigment known in 
commerce under the name of vermilion. 
Cinnabar is frequently found native, in the 
state of an ore in almost all mercurial mines, 
sometimes in veins, sometimes disseminated, 
sometimes in grains, and sometimes crystal- 


lized. It is a heavy mineral, varying in spec. 
er., from 5°419 to 10°1285 ; brittle; and of a 
very deep red colour when it is in the lump. 
It is easily sublimated without decomposition: 
in the humid way it is scarcely possible to de- 
compose it by any known chemical agent; but 
by the aid of fire, it will yield its sulphur to the 
fixed alkalies, lime and other earths, and seve- 
ral of the metals ; of these iron is the most con- 
venient, affording the means of readily procur- 
ing the mercury in a state of purity, by subli- 
“gation, while the sulphur enters into com- 


bination with the iron. Before the blow-pipe | 


native cinnabar evaporates with a blue flame 
and sulphureous smell. See the two articles 
already mentioned. : 
_CINNABAR FaCTITIA. See HypRar- 
GYRUS SULPHURATUS RUBER.. a 
CINNABAR NATIVA. See CINNABAR. 


CINNAMON, ‘(cinnamomum, sxuvvepmpoy 5 
The. 


from chtnamon, Arab.). Cinnamon. 
tree which affords the true cinnamon, which 
is its inner bark, is the laurus cinnamomum 
of Jacquin, a native of Ceylon. Laurus foliis 


trinerviis ovato-oblongis: nervis versus apicem:, 


evanescentibus. Cinnamon bark is one of the 
most grateful of the aromatics; of a very fra- 
grant smell, and a moderately pungent, glow- 
ing, but not fiery taste, accompanied with con- 
siderable sweetness, and some degree of adstrin- 
gency. — It is one of the best cordial, carmina- 
tive, and restorative spices we are in possession 
of, and. is generally mixed with the diet of the 
sick. The essential oil, on account of its high 
price, is seldom used: a tincture, simple and 
spirituous water, are directed to be kept in the 
shops. 
flores cassize in the shops. 
NAMOMUM. | 

CINQUAIN, in ancient military language, 
an order of battle composed of five battalions 
or five squadrons. . 

CINQUE, (French). Five. . 

CINQUE-FOIL, a kind of five-leaved clover. 
See PoTENTILLA. : 


See LAuRUs CIN- 


Cineur-FroiL (Bastard). See SrBBALDIA. 


Cinque-Froin (Marsh). See CoMARUM. 
CINQUE-PACE. 8. (cinque pas, French.) A 
kind of grave dance (Shakspeure). 
CINQUE-FORTS, Quingue portus, five ha- 
vens that lie on the east part of England, to- 
wards France; thus called by way of eminence, 
on account of their superior importance; as 
having been thought by our kings to merit a 
articular regard, for their preservation against 
Invasions. ‘They have a particular policy, and 


The flowers of this plant are called. 


stabbed himself. 


Thorn tells us, that Hastings provided twenty- . 
one vessels; and in each vessel twenty-one / 
men. ‘To this port belong Seaford, Pevensey, ; 
Hedney, Winchelsea, Rye, Hamine, Wakes- 
burn, Creneth, and Forthelipe. Romney pro- 
vided five ships, and in each twenty-four men, - 
To this belong Bromhal, Lyde, Owsrarstones ‘ 
Dangemares, and Romenhal. Hythe furnish- 
ed five ships, and in each twenty-one seamen. - 
To this belongs Westmeath. Dover, the same 
number as Hastings. To this belong Folkston, 
Feversham, and Marge. Lastly, Sandwich. 
furnished the same with Hythe. To this be-* 
long Fordiwic, Reculver, Serre, and Deal. — 
CINQUE-SPOTTED. s, Having five spots 
(Shakspeare). ite %, 
CINTRA, a town of Portugal, in Estrama- 
dura, situated between the mountains of Cintra, « 
anciently called the Mountains of the Moon, . 
at the mouth of the Tagus. Here was a palace 
built by the Moors, which was destroyed by an, 
earthquake in the year 1655, and rebuilt by, 
king Joseph in the same style; it contains four, 
parish churches, and 1900 inhabitants: thir~) 
teen miles N.W. Lisbon, ay 
CINTRE, in building. See CENTER. © 
CINYRA, a Jewish musical instrument,; 
neatly the same with cithara, lyra, or psal-, 
terium. Josephus informs us that it had 10. 
strings, and was touched with a bow. ’ ies 
CINYRAS, in fabulous history. The most. 
celebrated of this name is a king of Cyprus son. 


_of Paphus, who married Cenchreis, by whom; 


he had a daughter called Myrrha. Myrrha, 
fell in love with her father ; and in the absence; 
of her mother, she introduced. herself into his. 
bed by means of her nurse. Cinyras, had by; 
her a son called Adonis; and when he knew. 
the incest he had committed, he attempted ta: 
stab his daughter, who escaped his pursuit and 
fled to Arabia, where, after she had brought+ 
forth, she was changed into a tree, which still 
bears her name.  Cinyras, according to some, 
(Ovid. Hynin. &c.) cb 
CYVON. s. (sion, or scion, French.) 1. A 
sprout; ashoot from a plant (Howel)y. 2. The, 
shoot engrafted on a stock (Bacon). cory 
CIOTAT, a seaport of France, in the de-) 
partment of the Mouths of the Rhone, and late. 
province of Provence. It is famous for Mus-, 
cadine wine. Lat.43. 12 N.. Lon, 5.46 BE. 
CIPHER, or CyPHeER, one of the numeral 
characters, or figures, thus formed 0. The 
word comes from the Hebrew saphar, to 
number. » hy 


The cipher of itself signifies nothing, oF 


CIPHER. 


implies a privation of value; but when com- 
bined. with other numeral characters, it alters 
their value in a tenfold proportion, for every 
cipher so annexed; viz., when set after a fi- 
gure in common integral arithmetic, it increases 
vts value in that proportion, though it has no 
effect when set before or to the left hand side 
of figures; but on the contrary, in decimal 
arithmetic, it decreases their value in that pro- 
portion when set before the figures, but has no 
effect when set after them, 

CIPHER is also a kind of enigmatic charac- 
ter, composed of sevéral letters interwoven, 
which are generally the initial letters of the 
person’s names for whom the ciphers are in- 
tended, ‘These are frequently used on seals, 
eoaches, and other moveables, 

» CrPeHER denotes likewise certain secret cha- 
acters disguised and varied, used in writing 
_letters that contain some secret, not to be un- 
derstood but by those between whom the 
cipher is agreed on. . 
. As the writing in cipher is become an art ; so 
is the reading or unravellingof it called decipher- 
ing. The'rules of deciphering are different in 
different languages; but in fact, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to apply any general rules to 
detect an art which is arbitrary in its nature, 
and which frames specific rules for itself in 
every different instance. Instead of dwelling 
therefore on this subject, we shall proceed to 
‘describe certain contrivances employed for 
communicating intelligence by way of cipher: 
' 1. The corresponding spaces. Take two 
pieces of pasteboard or stiff paper, through 
‘which you must cut long squares, at different 
distances, as you will see in the following ex- 
ample. One of these pieces you keep yourself, 
and the other you give to your correspondent. 
When you would send him any secret intel- 
ligence, you lay the pasteboard upon a paper of 
the same size; and in the spaces cut out, you 
write what you would have understood by him 
only, and then fill up the intermediate spaces 
‘with somewhat that makes with those words 
a different sense. For instance: 
~ |{ shall be] much obliged to you, as reading 
‘{alone| engages my attention [at] present, if 
-you will’ lend me any one of the [eight | vo- 
‘umes of the Spectator. I hope you will excuse 
{ this| freedom; but for a winter’s [evening] I 
{don’t| know a better entertainment. If I [fail] 
to return it soon, never trust me for the time 
[to come. | 
A paper of this sort may be placed four dif- 
ferent ways, either by putting the bottom at the 
top or hy turning it over; and by these means 
‘the superfluous words may be the more easily 
adapted to the sense of the others. 
* -This is a very eligible cipher, as it is free 
from suspicion, but it will do only for short 
‘messages: for if the spaces be frequent, it will 
be very difficult to make the concealed and ob- 


“vious meanings agree together: and if the sense, 
be not clear, the writing will be liable to sus-_ 


picion. 
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‘2. By a dial. On a piece of pasteboard; rex 
presented in plate 40. fig. 4. draw three circles, 
and divide them into 20 equal parts, in each of 
which must be written one of the letters of the 
alphabet. On the inside of this there must be. 
another circle of pasteboard, moveable round.a 
pin in ‘the centre, and the extremity of this 
must be divided into the same number of equal 
partsas the other. On this also must be writ= 
ten the letters of the alphabet, which, how- 
ever, need not be disposed in the same order. 
The person with whom you correspond must 
have a similar dial, and at the beginning of 
your letter you must put any two.letters that 
answer to each other when you have fixed the 
dial. ' 

Suppose for example, you would write as 
follows: ‘‘1f you will come over to us, you 
shall have a pension, and you may still make a 
sham opposition.” You begin with the letters 
Ma, which shew how the dial is fixed: then 
for If you, you write un juc, and.so for the 
rest. ‘he whole will appear thus: Maun jue 
tumm svar vere qv cd guc dlhmm bhgr h 
yrkduvk hki—juc ahi dqumm ahir h dbha 
vyyvduquvk, | ! 

3. The musical cipher. The construction of 
this cipher is similar to that of No. 2. The 
circle plate 40. fig. 3. is to be divided into 
twenty-six equal parts: in each part there must 
be wrote one of the letters of the alphabet ; and 
on the anterior circle, which is moveable round 
the centre, there is to be the same number of 
divisions. ‘The circumference of the inner 
circle must be ruled in the manner of music’ 
paper; and in each division there is to be placed 
a note differing either in figure or position. 
Lastly, within the musical lines place the three 
keys ; and onthe outer circle, the figures that 
are commonly used to denote the time. 

Then provide yourself with a ruled paper, 
and place one of the keys, as suppose that of 
g re sol, against the time two-fourths at the 
beginning of the paper,’ which will inform 
your correspondent how to fix his circle. You 
then. copy the notes that answer to the several 
letters of the words you intend to write, in the 
manner expressed at fig. 5. | 

A cipher of this sort may be made more dif- 
ficult to discover by frequently changing the 
key, and that will not in the least embarrass the 
reader. You may likewise add ‘the mark x or b 
to the note that begins a word,which will make 
it more easy to read, and at the same time give 
the music a more natural aspect... This cipher 
is preferable to that of No. 2. as it may be in- 
closed ina letter about common afiairs, and 
pass unsuspected. 

There are several kinds of ciphers, according 
to lord Bacon; as the simple, those mixed witli 


_ non-significants, those consisting of two kinds 


of characters, wheel-ciphers, key-ciphers, word- 
ciphers, &c, They ought all to have these 


-three properties, 1. They should be easy to 


write and read. 2. They should be trusty and 
undecipherable. . 3. Clear of suspicion. 

There is a new way of eluding the exami- 
nation ef a cipher, viz, to have two alphabets, 


N 


CiR ; 

the one of significant, and the other of non- 
significant letters ; and folding up two writings 
together, the one containing ‘the secret, while. 
the other is such as the writer might probably 
send without danger: in case of a strict ex- 
amination, the bearer is to produce the non- 
significant alphabet for the true, and the true 
for the non-significant ; by which means the 
examiner would fall upon the outward writing, 
and finding it probable, suspect nothing of the 
inner. No doubt the art of ciphering is capable 
‘of great improvement. It is said that king 
Charles I. had a cipher consisting only of a 
straight line differently inclined: and there are 
ways of ciphering by the mere punctuation of 
a letter, whilst the words of a letter shall be 
non-significants, or sense that leaves no room 
for suspicion.. Those who desire a fuller ex- 
planation of ciphering may consult Bacon in 
his Advancment of Learning, where they will 
find a cipher of his invention ; bishop Wilkins’ 
Secret and Swift Messenger; and Mr. Fal- 
coner’s Cryptomenysis Patefacta. See also, 
Kircher’s Steganography, Bacon’s Remains, 
BULA | % 

To Cy/PHER. v. n. (from the noun.) To 
practise arithmetick (Arbuthnot). 

- To Ci'pHER. v.a. To write in occult-cha- 
racters (Hayward). 

CIPHERING,, or CyPHERING, is popu- 
larly used for the art of accompting ; properly 
called arithmetic. 

CIPPI, in antiquity, a kind of stocks used 
among the Romans: they were large pieces of 
wood, which not only loaded the legs of prison- 
ers, but sometimes distended them in avery 
painful manner. The stocks mentioned in 
Acts xvi. 24, tn which Paul and Silas were 
secured, were probably of this kind. See 
Grotius and Doddridge in loc. 

CIPPUS, in antiquity, a low column, with 
an imscription, erected. on the high roads, or 
other places, to show the way to travellers; to 
serve asa boundary; to mark the grave ofa 
deceased person, &e. 

CIRCA. Enchanters nightshade. In 
botany, a genus of the class diandria, order 
monogynia. Corol two-petalled; calyx two- 
leaved superior: capsule two-celled, not open- 
ing; the cells one-seeded, ‘Two species; both 
natives of our own country. 

1. C. Jutetiana: with stem erect; leaves 
ovate, denticulate, opake, pubescent ; found in 
shady lanes. 

2. C, alpina: with stem ascending ; leaves 
heartshaped, serrate, polished; calyx membra- 
naceous: found in shady woods. . 

CIRCARS, a name given in Hindustan to 
tracts of country, not very dissimilar in point 

_ of magnitude to the counties in England. Thus 
- we read of the northern Cirears, being those 
which lie to the north of the Carnatte. 

CIRCASSIA, a country of Asia, bounded 
oh the north by the river Don, on the east by 
the Caspian sea and the mouths of the Volga, 
on the south:by mount Caucasus and the Black 
sea, and on the west by part of the Black sea 
and the lake of Azoph. It was formerly 


CIR 


governed by several independent princes, bat ig. 


now almost wholly subject to Russia, and in~ 
cluded in the government of Caucasus. The 
Circassians are in general well made, and ex-. 
cellent horsemen; the women-usually very 
handsome. Their principal traffic is in slaves, 
honey, wax, skins of cattle, deer, arid. tigers. 
They have no money, and all their commerce 
is by exchange. The Circassians were formerly. | 
Christians;. but for want of instruction and 
written laws they 
bare profession of Mahometanism. ‘Their food 


is very simple; and some of their customs curi~ 


ous, but we cannot. here describe them with- 


out curtailing other articles of greater import= — 


ance. . 

CIRCE, in fabulous history, a daughter of 
Sol and Perseis, celebrated for her skill in 
magie and venomous herbs, married a Sarma- 
tian prince of Colchis, whom she murdered to 


have now sunk down intoa, — 


obtain the kingdom. She was expelled by her | 


subjects, and carried by her father upon the . 
coasts of Italy, inan island called /Ea. Ulysses, 
at his return from the Trojan war, visited her 
coasts; and all his companions, who ran head 
long into pleasure and voluptuousness, were 
changed by Circe’s potions into swine. Ulys- 
ses, who was fortified 


from Mercury, went to Circe, and demanded — 
the restoration-of his companions to their — 


former state. She complied, and loaded the 
hero with pleasures and honours. For on¢ 
whole year, Ulysses forgot his glory in Circe’s 
arms. At his departure, the nymph advised 
him to descend to hell, and consult the manes 
of Tiresias, concerning the fates that attended 


him. Ciree shewed herself cruel to Scylla, her 


rival, and to Picus. See Scyiua and Picus.’ 
(Ovid. Virgil. &e.) 
CIRCENSES 
GAMES, 
eeneral term, under which were comprehended 
all combats exhibited in the Roman circus, of | 
what kind soever; whether on foot, or horse- 
back, or inacar; wrestling, or boxing; with 
swords, pikes, darts, or arrows ; against men, 


LUDI, Crrcenstanw 


or against beasts; on the ground, or aboard 


vessels. asec 

CIRCINAL VERNATION. In botany. . 
Quum folium in spiram transversalem coare~ 
tatum sit; ut apex centrum obtineat. Delin. 


-Pl.—Circinalia folia, quum deorsum spiraliter 


involvuntur. Philos. Bot.—A term in folia« 
tion or leafing; importing that the leaves are 
rolled in spirally downwards, the tip occupying 
the centre. As in ferns, and some palms.— 


_For circinal we may use the word spiral, which 


scarcely however expresses the idea. : 
To CVURCINATE. v. a. (circino, Lat.) To 
make a circle; to compass round (Bailey). - 
CIRCINA/TION. s. (circtnatio, Lat.) An 
orbicular motion ; a turning round (Bailey). 
_ CIRCINUS, in astronomy, the compasses, 
a new southern constellation: It consists of 
0. 0. 0. 1. 2. 3., in all G'stars of the first six 
magnitudes. ‘ 


CIR’CLE, s. (circulus, Latin.) 1. A line 


or GAMES OF THE CIRCUS, a 


against all enchantments _ 
by an herb called moly, which he had received — 


eee TR 
continued till it ends where it begun, having 
all its parts equidistant from a common centre 
(Locke). 2. 'The space included in a circular 
line. 3. A round body; or orb (Isaiah). 4. 
Compass; enclosure (Shakspeare). 5. An 
assembly surrounding the principal person 
(Pope). 6. A company; an assembly (4ddi- 
son). 7. Any series ending as it begins, and 
perpetually repeated (Dryden). 8. An incon- 
clusive form of argument, in which the forego- 
Ing proposition is 
the following proposition inferred from the 
foregoing (Watts). 9, Circumlocution ; in- 
irect form of words (Fletcher). 

To Cr’RCLE. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
move round any thing (Bacon). 2. 'To en- 
close; to surround (Prior). 3. To Circle in. 
To confine ; to keep together (Digby). . 

To Cr'rcie: v.n. To move circularly ; to 
end where it begins (Pope). 

CIRCLE, in geometry, a plane figure bound- 
ed by acurve line which returns into itself, 
called its circumference, and which is every 
where. equally 
called its centre. : 

The circumference or periphery itself is call- 
ed the circle, though.improperly, as that name 
denotes the space contained within the’ circum- 
ference. _ . 

A circle is described with a pair of com- 
passes, fixing one foot in the centre, and turn- 
ing the other round to trace out the circum- 
ference. 

The circumference of every circle is supposed 
to be divided into 360 equal parts, called de- 


grees, and marked °; each degree into 60 mi- | 


mutes or primes, marked’; each minute into 
60 seconds, marked”; and so on. So 24° Jo? 
15” 20”, is 24 degrees 12 minutes 15 seconds 
and 20 thirds. Hise 
_ Circles have many curious properties, some of 
the most important of which are these ; 
_1 The circle is the most capacious of all 
plane figures, or contains the greatest area 
_ within the same perimeter, or has the least pe- 
Timeter about the same area; being the limit 
and last of all. regular polygons, having the 
_ humnber of its sides infinite. . 

2. The area of a circle is always less than the 
area of any regular polygon circumscribed about 
it, and its circumference always less than the 
ee of the polygon. But on the other 

and, its area is always greater than that ‘of its 
inscribed polygon, and its circumference greater 
than the perimeter of the said inscribed poly- 


proved by the following, and. 


distant from a point within, 
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4. Circles, like other similar plane figures, 
are to one another, as the squares of their dias 
meters. And the area of the circle is. to the 
square of the diameter, as 11 to 14 nearly, as 
proved by Archimedes ; or as °7854 to 1 more 
nearly ; or still more nearly as 
-7853981633,9744830961,5660845819,8757210492; 
9234984377,6455243736,1450769541,0157155224, 
9657008706,3355292669,9553702162,8318076661, 
7734611 + to 1; 
as it has been found by modern mathemati- 
cians. “ : ’ 

5. The circumferences of circles are to one 
another, as*their diameters, or radii. And as 
the areas of circles are proportional to the rect« 
angles of their radii and circumferences ; there= 
fore the quadrature of the circle will be effected 
by the rectification of its circumference; that 
is, if the true length of the circumference 
could be found, the true area could be found 
also. 

The approximate quadrature of the circle, 
or the determination of the ratio between the 
diameter and the circumference, is. what the 
mathematicians of all ages have successfully at- 
tempted, and with different degrees of accu- 
racy, according to the improyed state of the 
science. Archimedes, in his book de. Dimen-~ 
sione Circuli, first gave a near-value of that 
ratio in small numbers, being that of 7 to 22, 
which are still used as very convenient numbers 
for ‘this, purpose in common measurements. 
Other and nearer ratios have since been succes- 
sively assigned, but in larger numbers, ; 


as. 106 to 333, 

or .113 to 355, 

or 1702 to 5347, 

or 1815 to 5702, &c. 
which are each more accurate than the fore- 
going. Vieta, in his Universalium Inspect- 
ionum ad Canonum Mathematicum, published 
1579, by means of the inscribed and circum- 
seribed polygons of 393216 sides, has carried 
the ratio to ten places of figures, shewing that 
if the diameter ofa circle be 1000 &c. the cir- 
cumference will be 

greater than 314,159,265,35, 

_. but less than 314,159,265,37. 
And Van Colen, in his book de Circulo & 
Adscriptis, has, by the same means, carried 
that ratio to 36 places of figures; which were 
also recomputed and confirmed by Willebrord 
Snell. After these, that indefatigable com- 
puter, Mr. Abraham Sharp, extended the ratio 


to 72 places of figures, ina sheet of paper, pub- 
lished about the year 1700, by means of the 
series of Dr. Halley, from the tangent of an 


gon. However, the area and perimeter of the 
circle approach always nearer and nearer to 
_ those of the two polygons, as the number of the 


sides of these is greater; the circle being always 
limited between the two polygons. 
3. The area of a circle is equal to that of a 

_triangle whose base is equal to the circumfer- 

ence, and perpendicular equal to the radius. 
_And therefore the area of the circle is found b 
drawing half the circumference into half the 
_ diameter, or the whole circumference into the 

Whole diameter, and taking the fourth part of 
the product. Demonstrated by Euclid. 


arc of 30 degrees. And ‘the ingenious Mr. 


‘ Machin carried the same to a hundred places, 


by other series, depending on the differences of 
arcs whose tangents have certain relations to 
one another. See this method explained in 
Hutton’s Mensuration, p. 120, second edit. 
And, finally, M. De Lagny, in the’ Memoirs 
de Acad. 1719, by means of the tadgent of 
the arc of 30 degrees, has extended the same 
ratio to the amazing length of fy places of 
2 
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figures; finding, that, if the diameter be 1000 
&c. the circumference will be 
31415,92653, 58979 32384,62643,98327,95028, 
°84197,16939, 93751 ,05820,97494,45923,07816, 
4.0628 }62089 98528 ,03482;53421 ,17067,98214, 
$0865 ;13972,30664,70998,446 +L or 447— 

For an entertaining account of the different 
attempts made to obtain the quadrature of the 
circle, see'the new edition of Ozanam’s Re- 
creations, vol.i.p.353, &c. or Histoire des 
Mathematiques, vol. iv. p. 619, &e. And for 
the more curious and-uséful properties of the 
circle, consult Euclid’s Elements, book iil. and 
the best authors on geometry, as Simpson, 
‘Emerson, Hutton, Bonnycastle, Legendre, &c. 
Legendre ‘has shewn in bis Geometry, p. 286 
+293, that the ratio of the circumference to 
the diameter, and the square of that ratio, are 
irrational numbers. 

Circles of theshigher Orders, are curves, the 
properties of which are -expréssed by the fol- 
Jowing equations. 
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oles is the axis, @ the absciss, and y the 
ordinate. Curves defined by this equation will 
be ovals'when m isanodd number. But when 
mand m are each equal to 1, the equation be- 
ewomes that of the common circle. 

Circle gf Curvature, in geometry, that circle 
the curvature of which is equal to that of any 
curve at a certain point. It is also called the 
circle of equi-curvature. 

Circles of the Sphere, suchas cut the mun- 
dane sphere, and have their circumference in 
its surface. They.are either moveable, or fixed. 
The first, those whose peripheries are in the 
moveable surface, and which therefore revolve 
with its diurnal motion; as, the meridians, &c. 
The latter having ‘their periphery in the im- 
moveable surface, do not revolve; as tlfe 

‘ ecliptic, equator, and:its parallels, &c. 

The circles of the sphere are either great or 

little. 
__ A great Circle ofthe Sphere, ts that which 
divides it into two equal parts or hemispheres, 
having the same.centre and diameter with it. 
As the horizon, meridian, &c. 

A little, or less Circle of the Sphere, divides 
the sphere into two unequal parts, having 
neither the same.centre nor diameter with the 
sphere ; its diameter being only some chord of 
the sphere less than.its.axis. Such as the. pa- 
rallels of latitude, &c. | | 

Circles of Altitude. See ALMUCANTARS. 

Circles of Declination, are great circles in- 
tersecting each other inthe poles of the world. 

Diurnal Circles, are parallels to the equi- 
noctial, supposed to be described: by the stars, 
and other points.of the heavens, in their appa- 
rent diurnal rotation about the earth. 

It may here:be observed, that most circles of 
the sphere are transferred from the heavens to 
the earth ; and so come to have a place in geo- 
graphy, as well as in astronomy ; all the points 
of each. circle being conceived as Jet fall per- 
pendicularly on’ the surface of the terrestrial 
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lobe, and thus. tracing out circles perfectly si< 
milar to them. Thus the terrestrial equator is 
a circle conceived precisely under the equinoct- 
ial line, which is in the heavens: and so of 
the rest. . y 

Circles of Excursion, are circles parallel to 
the ecliptic, and at such a distance from It, as 
that the excursions of the planets towards the 
poles of the ecliptic may be included within 
them; usually fixed at ten degrees. er 

Circles, horary, in dialling, are the lines 
which shew the hours on iste though these 
be not drawn circular, but nearly strait. 

Circle, horary, on the Globe, a brazen circle 
fixed to the north pole, and furnished with an 
index, shewing the difference of meridians, and 
serving for the solution of many problems. 
On globes of late structure, this circle is often 
placed.on the equator, and the index is made 
to slide on a brass wire running parallel to the 
equator, and-above it. 

Circle of Illumination, acircle passing through 
the centre of the earth or moon, perpendicular 
to aline drawn from the sun to the respective 
body. ‘This is supposed to separate the illumi- 
nated part of the globe from the darkened part; 
and indeed it does so, very nearly. 

Circles of Latitude, or Secondaries of the 
Ecliptic, are great circles parallel ‘to the plane 
of the ecliptic, passing through the poles 
thereof, and through every star and planet. 
They are so called, because they serve to mea- 
sure the latitude of the stars, which is nothing — 
but an arch of one of these circles intercepted 
between the star and the ecliptic. 

Circles of Longitude, are several less circles, 
parallel to the ecliptic; still diminishing, in 
proportion as they recede from it. On the 
arches of these circles the longitude of the stars 
is reckoned. 

Circle of perpetual Apparition, one of the 
less circles, parallel to the equator; described 
by any point of the sphere touching the north- 
ern point of the horizon; and carried about 
with the diurnal motion. All the stars in-. 
cluded within this circle never set, but are ever 
visible above the horizen. | 

Circle of perpetual Occultation, is another 
circle at a like distance from the equator; and 
contains all those stars which never appear in 
our hemisphere. The stars situated between 
these circles alternately rise and set at certaim — 
times. 

Polur Circles, are immoveable circles, pa-. 
rallel to the equator, and ata distance from the’ 
poles equal to the greatest declination of the 
ecliptic. See ARecric and ANTARCTIC. 
Circles Reflecting. See C1RCULAR INe 
STRUMENTS. ’ 

‘Circles vertical. See AZIMUTH. 

Circves (Druidical), in British topography, 
a name given to certain ancient inclusures, 
formed by rude stones, circularly arranged. 

These, it is now generally agreed, were temie 
ples, and many wrrters think also. places of so- 
lemn assembles for councils or elections, and 
seatsof judgment. These temples, though ge- 
nerally circular, occasionally differ as well in — 
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figure as magnitude: with relation to the first, 
the most simple were composed of one circle. 
Stonehenge consisted of two circles and two 
ovals, respectively concentric; whilst that at 

ottalch near St. Just in Cornwall is formed 


by four intersecting circles. ‘I'he great temple: 


at Abury in Wiltshire, it is said, described the 
figure of a seraph or fiery flying serpent, repre- 
sented by circles and right lines. Some, be- 
sides circles, have avenues of stone pillars. 
Most, if not all of them, have pillars or altars 
within their penetralia or centre. In the arti- 


cle of magnitude and number of stones, there: 


is the greatest variety; some circles being only 
twelve feet dianieter, and formed only of twelve 
stones; whilst others, such as Stonehenge and 
Abury, contained, the first one hundred and 
forty, the second six hundred and fifty-two, 
and occupied many acres of ground. All these 
different numbers, measures, and arrangements, 
had their pretended reference, either to the as- 
tronomical divisions of the year, or some mys- 
teries of the druidical religion. 

CI’RCLET. s. (from circle.) A circle; an 


orb: propery a little circle (Pope). 
CV’RCLING.. paré. a. Circular ; round 
(Milton). 


‘ CIRCOCELE. (circocele, swecoxnn, from 
uipgoc, Varix, Or a dilatation ofa vein, and xan, 
atumour.) In surgery. Varicocele. An enlarge- 
ment of the veins of the spermatic cord. 

.” Waricocele, however, is a barbarous and ille- 
gitimate term for the disease, as. being com- 
pounded of two different languages: the proper 

term is cissocele, of which circocele is only a 
corruption. 

_ CIRCON EARTH. In mineralogy, zircon, 
jargon : a peculiar species of earth indigenous 
to Ceylon. See Circontius. 

_CIRCONIUS. Circon; zircon ; jargon. In 
oryctology, a genus of the class earths, order sili- 
ceous ; consisting of silica, a more than double 
portion of circenia, anda very small quantity 
of metallic oxyd, partly of iron, partly of nickel; 
very hard, ponderous; imitating the diamond 
in its lustre ; parasytical, foliated with the fo- 
liations. incurved crystallised; not fusible by: 
itself. One species only: found in Ceylon in. 
small irregular grains, or crystallised in qua- 
drangular, rectangular prisms, terminated on 
each side by a quadrangular pyramid, or in 
double quadrangular pyramids. Colour grey, 
greenish, yellowish-brown, reddish-brown, or 
violet ; is strongly semitransparent, sometimes 
opake; scratches glass; and is not altered by 
the heat in which the diamond is consumed. 
Specific gravity 4.416: contains 


irconia ‘ . 68.0 
pilica.. wa : 31.5 
Nickel and iron , 5 
100.0 


CYVRCUIT. s. (circuit, Fr. circuitus, Lat.) 
1. The act of moving round any thing (atts). 
2. The space enclosed in a circle (Milton). 3. 
Space or extent, measured by travelling round 
(Hooker). 4. A ring, a diadem (Shakspeare). 

Crrevuir (Electrical), denotes the course 
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of theelectric fluid ftom the charged surface of. 
an electric body; to the opposite surface, intd 
which the discharge is made. Some-electricians 
at first apprehended; that the same particles of 
the eleciric fluid that were thrown on one side 
of the charged’ glass, actually made the whole 
circuit ef the intervening conductors, and ar- 
tived at the opposite side : whereas Dr. Frank- 
lin’s theory only requires, that the redundancy 
of electric matter on the charged surface should 
pass into those bodies which form that part of 
the circuit which is contiguous to it, drivin 
forward that part of the flutd which they na+ 
turally possess ; and that the deficiency: of the 
exhausted surface. should be supplied by the 
neighbouring conductors, which form the: last 
part of the circuit. On this supposition, a vi- 
brating motion is successively: communicated 
through the whole length of the circuit. 

_ Many attempts were made, both in France 
and England, at an early period'in the practice 
of electricity, to ascertain the:distanee to which 
the electric shock might be carried, and the 
velocity of its motion. The result was that the 


electric matter might, at least, be conveyed 


through a circuit of four miles, and that the 
motion was too rapid to admit of measurement. 

Circuit, in law, signifies a longer course 
of proceedings than is needful to recover the « 
thing sued for; in case a petson grants a yent- 
charge of 10/. a year out of his manor, and af- 
terwards the grantee disseises the grantor, whoa 
thereupon brings an assise, and recovers the 
land, and 20/. damages; which being paid, 
the grantee brings his action for 10/. of the 
rent, due during the time of the disseisin; this 
is termed cifcuity of action, beeanse as the 
grantor was to receive 20/. damages, and: pay 
10/. rent, he might only have received the 10¢. 
for the damages, and the grantee might have 
retained the other 10/. for ins rent, and by that 
means saved his action. 

Circuit also signifies the journey, or pro- 
eress, which the judges take twice every year, 
through the several counties of England and 
Wales, to hold courts and administer justice, 
where recourse cannot be had to the king’s 
courts at Westminster ; hence England is di- 


vided into six circuits, viz. the home circuit, 


Norfolk circuit, midland circuit, Oxford cir- 
cuit, western circuit, and northern circuit. Thy 
Wales there are but two circuits, North and 
South Wales. Two judges are assigned by the 
king’s commission to eyery circuit. In Scot- 
land there are three circuits, viz. the southern, 
western, and northern, which are likewise made 
twice every year, viz. in spring and autumn. 
To Cr’acuitT. v. n. To move circularly. 
CIRCUITE’ER. s. (from circwit:) One 
that travels a circuit (Pope). 
CIRCUITION. s. (circuitio, Latin.) ‘1. 
The act of going round any thing. 2. Com- 
ass ; maze of argument (Hooker). 
CYRCULAR. a. (circularis, Latin.) 1. 
Round, like. a circle; circumscribed by a circle 
(Addison). 2. Successive in order; always 
returning. 3. Vulgar; meat; circumfora- 
neous (Dennis). 4. Ending in itself (Baker). 


CIRCULAR INSTRUMENTS. 


CIRCULAR INSTRUMENTS OF REFLECT- 
ION, on MULTIPLYING CIRCLES, are instru- 
‘ments in which the advantages of large instru- 
ments in diminishing the errors of division and 
eccentricity are procured at pleasure by reflect- 
ion, though the instruments themselves are 
small and portable. 

Circular instruments are, in fact, consider- 
able improvements upon Hadley’s octant, and 
the marine sextant, devised for the same pur- 
pose. Weshall here describe the progress of 
these instruments under the hands of ‘Tobias 
Mayer, Borda, and captain Mendoza Rios. 

. Mr. Mayer proposed to complete the limb of 
the sextant, making a whole circle, with the 
_ horizon glass moveable round the centre, with 
an additional index, which we shall call the 
horizon index, in order .to distinguish it from 
the centre index, to which the centre glass is 
attached. ‘This instrument is represented in 
Plate 41. fig. 15; andthe manner of using it 
is as follows: after the index A is set at 0, (the 
beginning of the divisions), the two glasses are 
rendered parallel, as is usually practised with 
Hadley’s quadrant, by moving the horizon 


index B, till the horizon of the sea (or the sun, 


or any other object), or its direct image, and 
the doubly reflected image of the same, seen 
through the telescope, coincide. After fixing 
the horizon index in that position, the centre 
index A isto be moved, in order to measure the 
distance of the two objects 5 and L (suppose 
the sun and moon), by bringing into contact 
the doubly reflected image of the sun with the 
direct image of the moon, seen through the te- 
Jescope. The centre image will then be at M, 
and the arch 0 M might give, as in the sex- 
tant, the angular distance required; but the 
construction of the circle renders it easy, in 
this position, to effect again the parallelism of 
the glasses, and to make another observation of 
the contact, in the like manner as from 0; 
which operation will bring the centre index to 
N. The index will then give) N, or double 
the distance; and, as it must be divided by 2, 
in order to have the angle required, the errors 
of division and eccentricity, which, together, 
we call the error of the instrument, will be 
likewise reduced to one half. It is obvious, 
that by successive repetitions of the same pro- 
cess, triple, quadruple, &c. the distance may 
be obtained, and the said error further reduced, 


in the inverse ratio of the multiplication of the. 


distance, to any degree of approximation. re- 
quired. 


“The method of rendering the glasses parallel, 


by means of the horizon of the sea, is not accu- 
rate, cn account of the indistinctness of the 
images ; and,-when the sun is used for that 


parallel ; but an adjustment of this nature must 
e subject to great errors, and was never 
adopted in practice. ‘The chevalier de Borda, 
wishing to remove that imperfection, had the 
happy idea of rendering the parallelism of the 
glasses unnecessary, by substituting the obser- 
vation of the angular distance of the two ob- 
jects, to that of the coincidence of the images 
of the same object. This constitutes the se- 
cond great improvement of the reflecting circle. 
In Borda’s circle, the telescope is fixed at 
some distance from the centre, and the horizon 
glass is carried near the border of the instru~ 
ment, as in Plate 41. fig. 2. By this ar- 
rangement, the rays of light can arrive at the 
centre glass, both from the heavenly bodies si- 
tuated to the right of the horizon index, as S’, 
and from those situated to the left, as S| Thus, 
if the glasses are parallel to one another, when. 
the centre index is at 0, it is obvious that there 
are two ways of making the observations. 
While the direct image of the moon L is seen 
through the telescope, the angular distance to 
the sun, if at 5, may be measured by moving 
the centre index to m, in order to produce the 
contact; or, if the sun is at S’, the same oper- 
ation may be performed, by using the contrary 
motion tom’. The first kind of observation, 
the chevalier de Borda calls observation to the 
left ; and the second, observation to the right. 
Suppose now, that (the horizon index being 
fixed in the same position) the distance from L, 
to S$ is observed to the left, by bringing into 
contact the doubly reflected image of S with 
the image of L, ‘seen without reflection; let 
us then turn the instrument round, keeping it 
in the same plane, so as to have the direct 
image of S through the telescope, and thus 
make an observation of the same distance to: 
the right; the position of the centre index 
being in the first observation at m, and in the 
second observation at m’, it is clear, that if 0 is 
the point where the parallelism of the glasses 
takes place, 0 m is equal to Om’; and, that the 
arch mm’, determined by the two positions, 
will give double the distance. 7 
It will be more convenient to have the centre 
index at 0, when the first observation is made, 
in order to take the double distance at one read- 
ing, after the second observation. For this — 
purpose, the first part of the process may be | 


inverted, by previously fixing the centre index 


at the beginning of the divisions, and moving 
the horizon index H towards 0, instead of 
moving the centre index A tom, or towards H. 

The last kind of observation, in which the 
incident ray, which produces the first image 
upon the centre glass, may be conceived to run” 
double the angular distance, passing in its way 


purpose, the observation becomes fatiguing to. over the line of collimation, has been called, 


the eye.. The repetition of that observation, 


hy one or the other method, remained there-. 
fore a considerable inconvenience attached to. 


Mr. Mayer’s circle, The author himself seems 
to have been of that opinion, as he proposed to 
provide the instrument with a diagonal rule, 


fixed upon one of the indexes, so that the other 


index should touch it when the glasses were 


by the chevalier de Borda, the crossed obser- 
vation. 

The same process may be repeated, by fixing © 
alternately one of the indexes, and moving the 
other, and continuing successive sets of obser- 
vations; each set of two crossed observations, 
one to the right and another to the left. The 
angle given by the instrument, will be equal te’ 
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deuble the angular distance multiplied by the 
number of sets observed, or, in other terms, to 
the angular distance multiplied by the number 
of observations, which are always supposed to 
be made by pairs ; an odd observation being of 
no value in this manner of using the circle. 

- We have expressed ourselves as if the obser- 
vations could always be made by looking alter- 
nately at each object through the telescope, in 
order to bring into contact the doubly reflected 
image of the other object. This is not the case 
yn the observations of the distances from the 


moon to the sun, or a star; it being then in- 


dispensable to compare,’ by reflection, the 
brightest of the two heavenly bodies ; but there 
is a very easy method of obviating that incon- 
venience. After the contact of the images of 
S and L is observed, with the telescope directed 
to L, the position of the plane of the instrument 
may be inverted, turning it round the axis of 
vision O BL; the incident ray will then an- 


swer to the point S’, equally distant from-L as- 


S, and the crossed observations will still give 
SS’, or double the distance. 

Whether a circle is used simply, as Mayer 
proposed it, or according to Borda’s method, its 
peculiar advantages chiefly depend on the mul- 
eal of the distance required. Captain 

Viendoza has therefore turned his attention to 
the improvement of this principle; and, with 


that view, has contrived the construction” 


which we next describe. 

In the crossed observations made with Borda’s 
circle, the indexes move alternately through an 
arch which in the divisions, is equal to double 
-the distance: for example, the centre index 
eomes, in the first crossed observation, from m’ 
to m’; in the third crossed observation, from 
m’ to m’, &c. and the horizon index, in the 
second crossed observation, to A’: in the fourth 
~ erossed observation, to h”, &c. and by each of 
the two indexes may be found the same mul- 
tiple of the distance required. Let us now 
place the nonius in acircle moving round the 
centre, over, or adjacent to, the usual limb 
which contains the divisions: it will easily be 
conceived, that, by attaching that circle, which 
captain Mendoza calls the flying nonius, alter- 
nately to each of the indexes, it will serve as 
nonius for both ; and that, after any number 
of observations, it will give the compound 
motion of the two indexes. ‘Thus, after the 
first observation, the flying nonius will, at each 
crossed observation, advance double the dis- 
tance over the divisions, while each separate 
_nonius, fixed on the indexes, requires a set of 


two observations, to produce the same effect in’ 


Borda’s circle, 

The lower part of Plate 41, exhibits a per- 
spective view of the improved reflecting circle. 
M is the divided limb of the circle, and N the 
flying nontus, to each of which the horizon 
index may be occasionally attached, by means 
of the clamps D, C; as well as the centre 
index, by means of the other clamps, A, B. 
The peculiar property of the instrument being 
that of giving double the distance, it was 
thought proper to divide the circle igto 360 de- 


_ of the sextant. 


grees, and not into 720 according to the nature 
Thus, after a crossed obser- 
vation, the reading of the nonius will, without 
reduction, exhibit the measure of the simple 
distance. Captain Mendoza has likewise ex- 
tended,the nomius round the circumference, so 
that, by the coincidence of two divisions, the 
number of degrees will appear on the limb, and 
that of the minutes and seconds on the flying . 
nonius, “The manner of making the observa- 
tions with this instrument is as follows: 

Adapt the 0 of the flying nonius to 360° of 
the limb; and then fasten the two clamps A, 
B, of the centre index E FE, by which the div, 
sions will be kept in the same relative situa- 
tionss Then turn round the horizon index F F, 
and make an observation of the distance to the 
right. The contact must be adjusted by the 
screw G, the clamp C being fastened. Leave 
this clamp fastened, and loosen the clamp A 3; 
thus turn the instrument, and make a crossed 
observation to the left, adjusting by means of 
the screw H, after having fastened the clamp 
D. At theend of this observation, the flying’ 
nonius will give the distance. Fasten now the 
clamp A, and loosen the clamps B and C, 
leaving the clamp D fastened; then turn the 
instrument again, and make a crossed observa~- 
tion to the right. At the end of this observa- 
tion,. the flying nonius will give double the dis- 
tance. By successively inverting the use of 
the clamps, this alternate process may be conti- 
nued ad libitum; and each crossed observation 
will increase the reading, by an arch equal to 
the distance. 

Let the number of observations be n, and 
the angular distance D. The arch given by 
the improved circle will be = D (n—1). In 
Horda’s circle, (reducing the divisions of the 
sextant to those of the theodolite captain Men- 
doza uses) thearch is =D x $n; and, either 
m-must be an even number, or the odd observas 
tion must be lost. In Mayer’s circle, the arch 
is = 4D x 4n; and the number n, which 
comprehends the observations for the paralle- 
lism of the glasses and those for the distance, ~ 
must likewise be even. The comparison’ of 
these expressions, shews at once the relative 
advantag.s of the different instruments. i 

This construction offers considerable advan- 
tages, in every manner of using the circle. If, 
instead of the crossed observations, it should be © 
wanted to employ the usual practice of render- 
ing the glasses parallel, a multiple of the distance 


“may still be obtained by capt. M.’s instrument, 


equal to that of the other method. For this 
purpose, the parallelism of the glasses may be 
effected, by means of the images of the sun, or 
the horizon of the sea, moving the index F, 
while the 0 of the nonius is adapted to 360° of 
the limb, and the two clamps A, B, are fasten- 
ed. After this, an observation of the distance 
to the right may be made, with the clamp A 
fastened, while the clamp B is loose; the clamp 
D being also fastened, and the clamp C loose; 
and,at the endof this observation, the flying no- 
nius will give an angle, which will be only the 


palf ef the distance in capt. M.'s divisions, but 
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which would be equal to the whole distance, if 
the divisions were according to the sextant. 
After that, and while the clamps B and C are 
fastened, and the clamps A and D loose, the 
parallelism of the glasses may be again effected ; 
and the nonius will advance the same quantity 
over the limb. The same addition will take 
place, by inverting the use of the clamps, and 
making another observation of the distance. 
The like alternate process may be continued in- 
definitely ; and the result given by the instru- 
ment will, with only one observation more, be 
the same as that of Borda’s method, and double 
the arch which would be obtained by Mayer’s 
circle. fe 

_ Mr. Borda’s circle is liable to a very great 
inconvenience in practice. Each index ad- 
vances successively over the limb; and, in order 
to facilitate the operation of bringing the 
images for the contact within the telescope, 
that author advises to make a preparatory me- 
morandum of the positions which the indexes 
will nearly occupy, so that they may be set ac- 
cordingly, previous to each observation. But 
_ this method, which is always inconvenient, by 
night becomes almost impossible. For this 
reason, captain Mendoza has joined to the ho- 
rizon index an arch LL, which is divided, 
both to the right and left, into degrees and mi- 
nutes of the sextant, so that, when the glasses 
are parallel, the centre index coincides with the 
two first divisions 0, 0, and occupies the space 
Jeft blank between them. He has further pro- 
vided two sliding pieces P; P, which may be 
adapted to that arch, with a spring sufficient to 
keep them firm in any situation. Putting each 
of these, pieces upon the arch, so that their 
ends may coincide with the divisions marking 
the rough distance to be measured; no more 
will be required than to set the centre index 
alternately against each piece, before the be- 
ginning of the successive. crossed observation. 
‘Tre clamp may then be fastened, and the re- 
mainder of the motion produced by the adjust- 
ing screw; as, if necessary, the index will 
push the sliding piece further, and leave it at 
the point where the contact was effected.— 
The idea-of this simple contrivance, was sug- 
gested by the ingenious Mr. E. Troughton. 


The flying circle facilitates the use of any. 


number of noniuses, which may be applied 
round the whole circumference; but, as the 
leading principle chiefly had in contemplation, 
is that of obtaining an accurate result from one 
reading, only a single nonius is used. Two 
noniuses, opposite one another, might however 
be advantageous, in order to! correct the errors 
of eccentricity; but a greater number ought 
not, in any case, to be used. 
This improvement may he partially applied 
to a circle, where the telescope and the horizon 
glass are attached, or fixed, to the main frame 
_of the instrument. The flying nonius, acting 

then with the single centre index, will only 
. give the same result as Borda’s circle ; but this 
- Construction seems greatly preferable to all the 
other plans executed till now ; the whole ap- 
_ paratus being more solid and simple, and its use 
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not liable to the errors which arise from the 
motion of the horizon index. 


With this construction, we may likewise 


employ a method of ascertaining the place 


where the. parallelism of the glasses was ob- 


served to take place, and of setting the index. 


afterwards in the same situation, as often as is 
necessary for the repetition of the observations. 
A piece may be used, so contrived as to be at- 
tached to, or detached from, one side of the 
index, by means of a screw ;, and provided be- 
sides with other screws, to fasten it to any part 
of the limb. This rectification piece, being 


previously attached to, and carried with, the> 


index, must be fixed in the situation it occu= 
pied when the contact of the images was ob= 
served. . The index will then be detached from 
it, in order to observe the distance, and after 
wards must be brought back to the same posi- 
tion as before, contiguous to the rectification 
piece. The like alternate process may be re-~ 
peated ; and the flying nonius, going with the 
index in the motions forwards, and standing 
still in the motions backwards, will give the 
multiple of the observed angle, without per- 


forming the observation for the parallelism. 


more than once in the beginning. In Mayer’s 
circle, as well as in Borda’s, there is a great ob- 
jection to any attempt for that purpose; be- 
cause, as the horizon glass moves round with 
the index, its perpendicular position is derang- 
ed by the inequalities of the plane of the limb ; 
but in this construction for multiplying’ with 
the horizon glass fixed, that inconvenience is 
removed ; and the method of ascertaining the 
identical position of the glasses may be em- 
ployed in practice, with advantage, it being 
done when the index is at the same point of 
the frame. By suggesting this idea, we do 
not, however, mean to represent it as prefer=. 
able to the repetition of the observations ; 
which process must, for many reasons, have 
the advantage over any mechanical contrivance 
whatsoever. (Phil. Trans. 1801). . 
For more on the nature of circular instru- 


ments of reflection, see Montucla, Histoire des a 


Mathematiques, tom. iii. p. 527: for the com- 
putation of the probable extent of the errors to 
which they are liable, see Svanberg, Exposi- 


tion des Opérations faites en Lapponié pour la 


Determination d’un are du Méridien, p. 290— 
34: and for a catalogue of papers, &ec. con- 
nected with such instruments, consult Dr. T. 
Young’s Natural Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 350— 
352. 

CIRCULAR LINES, in- mathematics, such 
straight lines as are divided from the divisions: 
made in the arch of the limb, such as sines, 
tangents, secants, chords, &c. 

CIRCULAR NUMBERS, called also spherical 
ones, according to some are such whose powers 
terminate in the roots themselves. Thus, for 
instance, 5 and 6, all whose powers do end in 


5 and 6, as the square of 5 is 25, the square of — 


6 is 36, &c. 

CriRCULAR pPaRTs (Napier'’s), are five 
parts of a right-angled or a quadrantal spherical 
triangle ; they are the two legs, the comple: 


i _ 
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ment of the hypothenuse, and the complements 
‘of the two oblique angles. 

. Concerning these circular parts, Napier gave 
a general rule in his Logarithmorum Canonis 
Descriptio, which is this; ‘* The rectangle 
under the radius and the sine of the middle 
part, is equal to the rectangle under the tangents 
of the adjacent parts, and to the rectangle under 
the confines of the opposite parts. he right 
angle or quadrantal side being neglected, the 
two sides and the complements of the other 
three natural parts are called the circular parts; 
as they follow each other as it were in a circu- 
lar order, Of these, any one being fixed upon 
as the middle part, those next it are the adja- 
cent, and those farthest from it the opposite 
parts.” Lord Buchan’s Life of Napier, p. 98. 

This rule contains within itself all the parti- 
cular rules for the solution of right-angled 
spherical triangles, and they were thus brought 
into one general comprehensive theorem, for 
the sake of the memory; as thus, by charging 
the memory with this one rule alone, all the 
cases of right-angled spherical triangles may be 
resolved, and those of oblique ones also, by 
letting fall a perpendicular, excepting the two 
cases in which there are given either the three 
sides, or the three angles. Ifthe reader attend 
to the circumstance of the second letters of the 

words tangents and cosines being the same 
with the first of the words adjacent and oppo- 
site, he will find it almost impossible to forget 
the rule. And the rule for the solution of the 
two cases of spherical triangles, for which the 
former of itself is insufficient, may be thus ex- 
pressed: of the circular parts of an oblique 
spherical triangle, the rectangle under the tan- 
gents of half the sum and half the difference of 
the segments at the middle part (formed by a 
perpendicular drawn from an angle to the op- 
posite side), is equal to the rectangle under the 

tangents of half the sum and half the difference 
_ of the opposite parts. By the circular parts of 
_an oblique spherical triangle are meant its three 
sides and the supplements of its three angles. 

Any of these six being assumed as a middle 
part, the opposite parts are those two of the 
same denomination with it, that is, if the 
middle part is one of the sides, the opposite 

arts are the other two, and, if the middle part 

is the supplement of one of the angles, the op- 
posite parts are the supplements of the other 
two. 

Mr. Walter Fisher has given, in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
Tules somewhat analogous to these of Napier’s, 
which will serve for the solution of all the cases 

_of plane and spherical triangles. 

_‘*A principal recommendation of these 
rules is, that they rid trigonometry of all am- 
biguity, so far as it can be effected, and that they 
are pariecnylary useful in the solution of sphere 
rieal oblique triangles. To apply them to plane 
triangles, instead of the sine or. tangent of a 
side, take the side itself, That they may be 
more easily remembered, the following words 
formed from the abbreviation of the terms of 
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the properties should be committed to memory; 


sao satom, tao, sarsalm. 
Theor. 1, Given two parts and an opposite ‘ 


one. 
SO 8.0 +S 9: 

Theor. 2. An included part given or sought. 

Seheseia lain 32D) ey cause: = Dua 
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Theor. 3. | 
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Theor. 4. Given the three sides or angles of 

an oblique angled triangle. 
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“¢ M denotes the middle part of the triangle, 
and must always be assumed between two given 
parts. It is either a side or the supplement of an 
angle, and is sometimes given, sometimes not, 
** A and a are the two parts adjacent to the 
middle, and of a different denomination from it. 
‘¢O and 0 denote the two parts opposite to 
the adjacent parts, and of the same denomina- 
tion with the middle part. 5 5 - 
<¢Zis the Jast or most distant part, and ofa 
different denomination from the middle part.” 
’ CIRCULAR SAILING, the method of navi- 
gating a ship upon a great circle of the globe. 
See NAVIGATION. 
CIRCULAR LETTER. A letter directed to 
several persons, who have the same interest in 
some common afiair, or all of whom are re- 
uested to promote one common concern. 
CIRCULA’RITY. s. (from circular.) -A 
circular form (Brown). 
CI’RCULARLY. ad. (from circular.) 1. 
In form of a circle (Burnet). 2. With a cir 
cular motion (Dryden). 
fo CYRCULATE. v. x. (from circulus.) 1. 
To move in a circle (Denham). -2. To be dise. 
persed (Addison). . 
To Ci/RCULATE. 
(Swift). 
CIRCULATING DECIMALS, are pro« 
duced from vulgar fractions whose denomina= 
tors do not measure their numerators, and are 
distinguished by the continual repetition of the 
same figures. ahs 5 
1. The circulating figures are called repe- 
tends; and if one figure only repeats, it is called 
a single repetend; as .1111, &c. 3333, &c. 
~2. A compound repetend hath the same fi- 
gures circulating alternately ; as .010101, &c.; 
-123123,123, &e. 
3. If other figures arise before those that cir- 
culate, the decimal is called a mixed repetend ; 
thus, .283333, &c. is a mixed single repetend, 
and .573.21321, &c. a mixed compound re 
petend. 
4. A single repetend is expressed by writing 
only the circulating figure with a point over it: 


thus .1111, &c. is denoted by e and .333, &c. 
by 3. 


S.. 


vy. a. To put about 
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5. Compound repetends are distinguished by 
putting a point over the first and last repeating 


figure; thus, .0101, &c. is written .O1, and 


-123123, &c. .123. 

6. Similar circulating decimals are such as 
consist of the same number of figures, and 
begin at the same place, either before or after 


the decimal point; thus .2 and .3 are similar 


a circulates, as are also 2.34 and 3.76, 
Cr 

7. Dissimilar repetends consist of an unequal 
umber of figures, and begin at different 
places. 

3. Similar and conterminous circulates are 
such as begin and end at the same place ; as 


56. 78984, 8.52683 and .05678, &c. 

_ To find the finite value of any repetend, or 
to reduce it to a vulvar fraction. Take the 
given repeating figure or figures for the nume- 
rator; and for the denominator, take as many 
0's as there are recurring figures or places in 
the given repetend. 


Cite lel” we | 1 

So -3=—=-; and Deas ee 
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To reduce a mixed repetend to its equivalent 
vulgar fraction. 

Rule 1. To as many nines as there are 
figures in the repetend, annex as many cyphers 
as there are finite places, for a denominator. 

2. Multiply the nines in the said denomi- 
nator by the finite part, and add the repeating 
decimal to the product for the numerator. 

. 3. If the repetend begins in some integral 
place, the finite value of the circulating part 
must be added to the finite part, 

In like manner for a mixed circulate; con- 
sider it as divisible into its finite and circulating 
parts, and the same principle will be seen to 
obtain here also; thus the mixed circulate .16 
is divisible into the finite decimal .1 and the 
repetend .06 but .1==;} and .06 would be=$ 
provided the circulation began immediately 
after the place of units; but as it begins after 
the place of tens, it is § of 54 =,§, and so the 


Bi gy A ln pi B ua 
vulgar fraction =.16 is-y3 +45 =5§ Tyo = a 


and is the same as by the rule. ; 
_ Hence it follows, that every such infinite 
repetend has a certain determinate and finite 


value, or can be expressed by a terminate vul-., 


gar fraction. It may farther be observed, that 
if the numerator of a vulgar fraction be 1, and 
the denominator any prime number, except 2 
and 5, the decimal which shall be equal to 
that vulgar fraction, will always be a repetend, 
- beginning at the first place of decimals; and 
this repetend must necessarily be a submulti- 
ple, or an aliquot part of a number expressed 


by as many 9's’ as-the repetend has figures ;_ 


that is, if the repetead have six figures, it will 


-submultiple of 9999, &c. 
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be a submultiple of 999909; if four figures, a 
From whence it 
fellows, that if any prime number be called p, 
the series 9999 &c. produced as far as is ne- 
cessary, will always be divisible by p, and the 
quotient will be the repetend of the decimal 


; 1 
fraction = —. 


For addition, subtraction, &c. of repetends, 
see ADDITION, &Xc. 

It seems it was Dr. Wallis who first dis- 
tinctly considered, or treated of infinite cir 
culating decimals, as he himself informs us in 
his Treatise of Infinites. Since his time many 
other authors have treated on this part of 
arithmetic; the principal of these however, 
to whom the art is soy indebted, are Messrs. 
Cunn, Martin, Emerson, Malcolm, Donn, 
and Henry Clarke, in whose writings the na- 
ture and practice of this art may be fully seen, 
especially in the last mentioned ingenious au- 
thor. The most concise, yet perspicuous and 
comprehensive, rules we have yet seen for mul- 
tiplication and division, of circulating decimals 
were given bya Mr. James Lamb, at pa. 56, 
of Whiting’s Mathematical Delights. 

CIRCULA‘TION. s. (from circulate.) 1. 
Motion in a circle (Burnet). 2. A series in 
which the same order is always observed, and 
things always return to the same state (Swift). 
3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning (Hoo.).. 

CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD (circula- 
tio, from circulo, to compass about). A vital 
action performed in the following manner: 
the blood is returned into the right auricle of 
the heart by the descending and ascending 
venx cavx, which, when distended, contracts 
and sends its blood into the right ventricle ; 
from the right ventricle it is propelled through 
the pulmonary artery to circulate through, and 
undergo a change in,.the lungs, being pre- 
vented from returning into the right auricle by 
the closing of the valves, which are situated 
there for that purpose. Having undergone this _. 
change in the Jungs, it is brought to the left _ 
auricle of the heart by the four pulmonary 
veins, and thence is evacuated into the left 
ventricle. The left ventricle, when distended, 
contracts, and throws the blood through the 
aorta to every part of the body, to be returned 
by the veins into the two vene cave. It is 
prevented from passing back from the left ven- 
tricle into the auricle by a valvular apparatus; 
and the beginning of the pulmonary artery 
and aorta is also furnished with similar organs, 
to prevent its returning into the ventricles. 
(See Heart.) It is by means of this import- 
ant action, that every part of the body lives,, 
becomes warm, and is nourished, the various 
secretions separated, and the chyle converted » 
into blood. In the foetus the blood passes from _ 


‘the umbilical veins, partly into the vena porte, 


and partly through the canalis venosus, into 
the ascending cava. The lungs bemg con- 
tracted, a very small quantity circulates through 
them, and the greater part flows through the 
canalis arteriosus and foramen ovale to the left 
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side of the heart, and into the aorta, and is 
carried. back by the umbilical arteries to the 
placenta. . Dit.” ite 

. The propulsive power on which the cir- 
culation depends, is by no means clearly de- 


cided, to this moment. For, if the heart be the 


organ whence it commences and on which it 
chiefly depends, we are still ignorant of the 
power that stimulates the heart. Mr. J. Hun- 
ter derives this stimulus froma sympathetic af- 
fection of the heart with the lungs—but this 
is to’ remove the punctum saliens from the 
heart to the lungs themselves : independently 
of-which no such sympathy appears to subsist 
in fetal life in which the heart beats with 
punctuality while the lungs are comparatively 
quiescent. Dr. Darwin, and many other phy- 
sicians, again resolve it into the oxygen of the 
pulmonary blood returned to the ‘heart; but 
the same difficulties attach to this theory as to 
the first. The common belief is, that the right 
auricle is stimulated by the return of the ve- 
nous blood in a full column from the ascend- 
ing and descending venz cave; but this is to 
make the venous system the source of motion 
instead of the arterial. 

_ CIRCULATION oF- 
SAP. . | 

~Crrcvvation. In chemistry, a process 
by which vapour raised by fire, falls back to be 
returned and distilled several times for the pur- 
pose of refining or rectifying it as much as pos- 
sible. It is performed either in a pelican, or 
in a double vessel, consisting of two pieces luted 
on each other. The heat is supplied either by 

a lamp, or ashes, or sand, or dung, or the sun, 
and it is often necessary to continue it for 
days, weeks, or even months. 

CIRCULATORY. In chemistry, the ves- 
sel employed in the process of circulation. 

CIRCULUS, is a round iron instrument 
‘used by chemists in ‘cutting off the necks of 
glass vessels. The circulus being heated, is 
applied to the vessel at the place at which it is 
intended to be cut, and when the latter be- 

comes sufficiently hot, a little cold water, or a 
blast of cold air, occasions it to fly off evenly 
and regularly. Ifa thread, first dipped in oil 
of turpentine, bé tied round the place where 
the section is to ke made, the same purpose 
may be answered by setting fire to the thread, 
and sprinkling cold water on the place, which 
will crack the glass exactly where the thread 
touched in burning. 

CIRCULUS -ARTERIOSUS IRIDIS: The 
artery which runs round the iris and forms a 
Circle, is so termed. 
CIRCUMA/MBIENCY. s. (from circum- 
ambient.) The act of encompassing (Brown). 
CIRCUMA’MBIENT. a. (circum and am- 
hs Surrounding ; encompassing (/Vil- 
ins), 

’To CIRCUMA’MBULATE. v. 2. (circum 
and ambulo, Lat.) To walk round about. 

“To CIRCUMCISE. vw. a. (circumcido, 
Lat.) To cut the prepuce, according to the law 
given to the Jews (Luke). 
CIRCUMCISION, the act of, cutting off 
the prepuce; a ceremony in the Jewish and: 


THE SAP. See 
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Mahometan religions, wherein they cut off the 
foreskin of their males, who are to profess the 
one,or the other law. Circumcision com- 
menced in the time of Abraham ; and was, as 
it were, the seal of a covenant stipulated be. 
tween God and him. It was in the year of the 
world 2478, that Abraham, by divine appoint- 


ment, circumcised himself, and all the males of 


his family ; from which time it became an he- 
reditary practice among his descendants, . The 
ceremony, however, was not confined to the 
Jews; but it obtained also among the Egyp- 
tians and Ethiopians. The practice of circum- 
cision among the Hebrews, however, differed: 
very considerably from that of the Egyptians. 
Among the first is was a ceremony of religion, 
and was performed on the eighth day after the 
birth of the child; among the latter’a point of 
mere decency and cleanliness; and, as some 
will have it, of physical necessity ; and was 
not performed until the 13th year, and then on 
girls as well as boys. 
Among the Jews, the time for performing 
this rite was the eighth day, that is, six full 
days after the child was born. The law of 
Moses ordained nothing with respect to the 
person by whom, the instrument with which,’ 
or the manner how, the ceremony was to be 
performed; the instrumert was generally a 
knife of stone. _'The child is usually circum- 
cised at home, where the father, or god-father, 
holds him in his arms,.-while the operator 
takes‘hold of the prepuce with one hand, and 


-with the other cuts it off ; a third ‘epi holds: 


a porringer, with sand in it, tocatch the blood 
then the operator applies his mouth to the part, 
and, having sucked the blood, spits it into.a 
bowl of wine, and throws a styptic powder 
upon the wound. This ceremony was usually 
accompanied with great rejoicings and feasting ;: 
and it was at this time that the child was’ 
named in the presence of the company. The 
Jews invented several superstitious customs at 
this ceremony, such as placing three stools, 
one for the cireumeisor, the second for the 
person who holds the child, and the third for 
Elijah, who, they say, assists invisibly at the 
ceremony, &c. 5 
The spike distinguish their proselytes into 
two sorts, according as they became circum- 
cised or not: those who submitted to this rite 
were looked upon as the children of Abraham, 
and obliged to keep the laws of Moses ; the 
uncircumcised were only bound to observe the 
precepts of Noah, and were called Noachide. 
The ‘Turks never cireumcise till the seventh or 
eighth year, as having no notion of its being 
necessary to salvation. The Persians circum. 
cise their boys at 13, and their girls from nine: 
to 15. Those of Madagascar cut the flesh at 
three several times; and the most zealous of 
the relations present, catches hold of the pre- 
putium and swallows it. 
Cireumcision is practised on women by cute 
ting off the foreskin of the clitoris, which bears 
a near resemblance and analogy to the pre- 
putium of the male penis. We are told that 
the Egyptian captive-women were circums 
cised ; and also the subjects of Prester John 
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CrRcuMCISION is also the narne of a feast, 
celebrated on the first of January, in comme- 
inoration of the circumcision of our Saviour. 
To. CIRCUMDUCT. vw. a. (circumduco, 
Latin.) To contravene; to nullify (dyhffe). 
~  CIRCUMDU‘CTION. s. (from circum- 
duct.) 1. Nullification; cancellation (dy- 
life). 2. A leading about (Aooker). 
CIRCU’MFERENCE. s. (circumferentia, 
Jatin.), 1. The periphery; the line including 
and surrounding any thing (Newton). 2, The 
space enclosed in a circle (Milton). 3. The 
external part of an orbicular body. 4. An 
orb ;. a circle (Milton). 
To CIRCU/MFERENCE. v. a. To include 
in a circular space (Brown). ‘ 
CIRCUMFERENTOR, a mathematical 
instrument used by land-surveyors fer taking 
angles by the magnetic needle. It is an in- 
strument (where great accuracy is not desired) 
much used in surveying, in and about wood- 
lands, commons, harbours, sea-coasts, in the 
working of coal-mines, &c. &c. where a per- 
manent direction of the needle is of the most 
material consequence in surveying. The in- 
strument is made of brass, and, in its mest 
simple state, consists of the following parts: a 
brass index and circle, all of a piece. ‘The in- 


dex is commonly about 14 inches long, and an_ 


inch. and a half broad; the diameter of the 
circle is about seven inches. On this circle ts 
made a chart, whose meridian line answers to 
the middle of the breadth of the index, and is 
divided into 360 degrees. There is a brass ring 
soldered on the circumference of the circle, on 
which screws another ring, with a flat glass in 
it, so as to form a kind of box for the needle, 
suspended on the pivot in the centre of the 
circle. There are also two sights to screw on, 
and slide up and down the index ; as also a 
- spangle and socket screwed on the back side of 
the circle for putting the head of the staff in. 

Let it be required by means of this instru- 
ment, to find the quantity of the angle EKG 
described in the plate. First place the cireum- 
ferentor with the fleur-de-lis of the chart to- 
wards you; then direct your sights to E, and 
observe what degrees are cut by the south end 
of the needle, which may be 296; then turn- 
ing the instrument about, direct your sights to 
G, noting then also what degrees are cut by the 
south end of the: needle, which suppose 247. 
This done, always subtract the lesser from the 
greater, as in this example, 247 from 296, the 
remainder is 49 degrees, which is the true 
quantity of the angle EKG. 

In plate 43, we have given a representation 
of a circumferentor made by Jones of Holborn 
on an improved construction. From a very 
simple contrivance, it is rendered sufficient to 
take angles with the accuracy of a common 
theodolite ; and by it angles of altitude and de- 
pression may be observed as readily as horizon- 
tal ones. The improvement chiefly consists in 
an arm or index G, so applied to the centre of 
_ the compass box, and within it, that, at the 
time of observing, by only slipping out a pin p, 
the circle of degrees alone may move round, 
and leave the index G fixed. ‘This index: will 
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vemain stationary, from its being attached to 
the socket that screws on the head of the staffs. 
On the end of this index, next the degrees im 
the box, there is graduated a nonius scale, by 
which the circle of 360 degrees is subdivided 
into five minutes or less if desired. ‘To take 
angles of altitude or depressions, the instru~ 
ment is turned down on its ball and socket 
into a perpendicular position, and adjusted to 
its level by a plumb-line J, that is hung on @ 
pin at the back of the box, and made to coin- 
cide with a mark made thereon. Then by 
looking through the small sight holes s, s, s, 
purposely made, the angles are shown on the 
circle of degrees by the nonius, as before. The 
arms AA of the instruments slip off at BB, 


-and the whole packs into a case but 53 inches 


quare and 3 deep. 

CIRCUMFLEX, in grammar, an accent, 
serving to note, or distinguish, a syllable of an 
intermediate sound between acute and grave ; 
and generally somewhat long. ee 

- The Greeks had three accents; the acute, the 
grave, and the circumflex ; formed thus, ’, ‘, ~. 
In Latin, English, French, &c. the circumflex 
is made thus *. . 

The acute raises the voice, and the grave 
falls, or lowers it: the circumflex is a kind of 
undulation, or wavering of the yoice, between, 
the two. 

The form of the Greek circumflex was an- 
ciently the same with that of ours, viz. “i 
being a composition of the other two accents 
in one.—But the copyists, changing the form 
of the characters, and introducing the running= 
hand, changed also the form of the circumflex 
accent; and instead of making a just angle, 
rounded it off, adding a dash, through too 
much haste; and thus formed an s, laid hori- 
zontally, which produced this figure ~, instead 
of this *. 

CIRCUMFLEXUS (circumflexus, muscu- 
lus). In anatomy. 'Circumflexus palati of Albi- 
nus. Sphno-salpingo-staphilinus, seu staphi- 
linus externus of Winslow. Musculus tube 
nove of Valsalva. Pelato-salpingeus of Doug- 
las. This muscle arises from the spinous pro- 


-eess of the sphenoid bone, behind the foramen 


ovale, which transmits the third branch of the 
fifth pair of nerves; from the Eustachian tube, - 
not far from its osseous part; it then runs down. 
along the pterygoideus internus, passes over 
the hook of the internal plate of the pterygoid. 
process by a round tendon, which soon spreads 
into a broad membrane. It is inserted into the 
velum pendulum palati, and extends as far as 
the suture which joins the two bones. Gene- 
rally some of its posterior fibres join with the 
constrictor pharyngis superior, and palato- 
pharyngeus. Its use is to stretch the velum, 
to draw it downwards, and to a side towards 
the hook. It hath little effect upon the tube, 
being chiefly connected to its osseous part. 
CIRCU’MFLUENCE. s.. (from circum- 
went.) An enclosure of waters, may 
CIRCUMFLUENT. a. (circumfluens, 
Lat.) Flowing round any thing (Pope). 
CIRCU™M FLUOUS. a. (circumfluus, Lat) 
Environing with waters (Pope). = 
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_ CIRCUMFORA/NEOUS. a. (circumfo- 
vaneus, Lat.) Wandering from house to 
-house. ’ 

To CIRCUMFU'SE. v. a. (circumfusus, 
Latin.) To pour round ; to spread every way 
(Bacon). - » 

CIRCUMFU‘SILE. a. (circum and fusilis, 
Latin.) That may be poured round any thing 
(Pope). 

CiIRCUMFU‘SION, s. The act of spread- 
4ng round; the state of being poured round. 

To CIRCU’MGYRATE. v. a. (circum and 
gyrus, Lat.) To roll round (Ray). 

_CIRCUMGYRAT‘TION. s, (from circum- 
gyrate.) The act of running round (Cheyne). 

CIRCUMJA/CENT. a. (circumjacens, 
Latin.) Lying round any thing. 

CIRCUMI'TION, s. (circumitum, Latin.) 
_ The act of eoing round. 

CIRCUMLIGATION. s. (circumligo, 
Latin.) 1, The act of binding round. 2. The 
bond with which any thing is encompassed. 

CIRCUMLOCUT‘TION. s. (circumlocutio, 
Latin.) 1. A circuit or compass of words; 
periphrasis (Swift). 2. The use of indirect 
expressions (L’ Estrange). 

CIRCUMMU’RED. s. (circum and. mu- 
rus.) Walled round (Shakspeare). 

CIRCUMNA’VIGABLE, a. That may 
be sailed round (Ray). 

Yo CIRCUMNA'VIGATE. »v. a. (circum 
and navigo.) ‘To sail round. 

, CIRCUMNAVIGA‘TION. s. The act of 
sailing round (Arbuthnot). - 

CIRCUMNAVIGA‘TOR. ss. 
sails round. 

CIRCUMPLICATION. s. (circumplico, 
Latin.) 1. The act of enwrapping. on every 
_ gide. 2. The state of being enwrapped. 

CIRCUMPO’LAR. a. (from circum and 
polar.) Round the pole. 

CIRCUMPOLAR STARS, those stars which, 
by means of their vicinity to the elevated pole, 

move round it without setting. 

_ CIRCUMPOSITION. s. (from circum 
and position.) The act of placing any thing 
circularly~(Evelyn). 
 CIRCUMPOTATIO, a funeral feast, very 

€ommon among the Atheniansand Romans, 
mm honour of the dead. 

CIRCUMRASION. s. (ctreumrasio, Lat.) 

The act of shaving or paring round. - 

-CIRCUMROTATION, s. (circum and 
roto, Latin.) The act of whirling round like a 
wheel. 

_ CIRCUMSCINDED CAPSULE. In bo- 
tany. Cut round. Opening, not longitudin- 
ally or vertically, as in most capsules, but trans- 
versely or horizontally, like a snuff-box; usu- 
ally about the rade, so as to fall nearly in 
two equal hemispheres. Instances of this we 
have in anagallis, hyegcyamus. 

To CIRCUMSCRI/BE. v. a. (circum, and 
acribo, Latin.) 1.'To enclose in certain lines or 
boundaries. 2. To bound; to limit; to con- 
fine (Southern). ‘yi 

CIRCUMSCRIBED FIGURE, a figure 
that is drawn above another, so that all its 


One that 
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sides or planes touch the latter or inscribed 
figure. | 

CIRCUMSCRIBED HYPERBOLA, is one of 
Newton’s hyperbolas of the second order, that 
cuts its asynuptotes, and contains the parts cut: 
off within its own space. 

CIRCUMSCRIBING, in geometry, de 
notes the describing a polygon about a circle, 
in such a manner that all its sides shall be tan- 
gents to the circumference. Sometimes the 
term is used for the describing a circle about a 
polygon, ‘so that each side 1s a chord; but 
in this case it is more usual to say the poly- 
gon is inscribed, than the circle is ccanucntk 


CIRCUMSCRIPTION. s. (ctrcumscriptio, 
Latin.) 1. Determination of particular form 
or magnitude (ay). 2, Limitation; boundary 
(Shakspeare). cg 

CIRCUMSCRI’PTIVE. a. (from circums 
scribo.) Enclosing the superficies (Grew). 

CIRCUMSPE/CT. a. (circumspectum, 
Lat.) Cautious; watchful on all sides (Boyle). 

CIRCUMSPE’CTION. s. (from circum 
spect.) Watchfulness on every side 3 caution; 
general attention (Clarendon). 

CIRCUMSPE/CTIVE. a. (circumspectum, 
Latin.) Attentive; vigilant; cautious (Pope)... 

CIRCUMSPE'CTIVELY. ad. (from cir- 
cumspective.) Cautiously ; vigilantly. 

CIRCUMSPE'CTLY. ad. (from circume 
spect.) Watchfully; vigilantly (Ray). . 

CIRCUMSPE’CTNESS. s. (from ctrcume 
spect.) Caution ; vigilance (/Votton). 

CVRCUMSTANCE. s._ (circumstantia, 
Latin.) 1. Something appendant or relative to 
a fact (South). 2%. Accident; something ad« 
ventitions (Davies). 3. Incident; event 
(Clarendon). 4. Condition; state of affairs 
(Bentley). 

To C’RCUMSTANCE. v. a. To place in pars 
ticular situation,.or relation to the things . 
(Donne). 

Some circumstances are reckoned purely 
physical, not connecting any moral good or 
evil with any action; such as killing a man 
with the right or left hand, &c. Others are 
accounted properly moral, because they do 
really influence our actions, and render thena 
more good or evil than they would have been 
without such circumstances. 

The writers of ethics sum up all the cir- 
cumstances of the actions of men in this one 
verse. 

Quis, quid, uli, 


guibus ausxiliis, cur, quo= 
modo, quando. 


Quis, who, denotes the quality, state, age, 
&c. of the person. Quid, what, the greatness, 
smallness, multitude, fewness, &c. of the thing. 
Uli, where, the place. Quibus auxiltis, with 
what assistances, the instruments, means, &c. . 
Cur, why, on what account, with what VIeW. 
Quomodo, how, the quality of the action, as 


to intention or remissness, designedness, of 


casualty, seerecy, or openness. Quando, when, 
the time; ag on a holiday, at the hour ef 
prayer, &c. | 
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CIRCUMSTANT. a. (circumstans, Lat.) 


Surrounding; environing (Digby). 
sCIRCUMSTA’NTIAL. a. (circumstantia- 
dis, low Latin.) 1. Accidental; not essential 
(South). 2. Incidental; casual (Donne). 3. 
Full of small events; particular (Prior). 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 1n law, 
or the doctrine of presumption, takes place next 
to positive proof: circumstances which either 
necessarily or usually attend facts of a particular 
nature, that cannot be demonstratively evinced, 
are called presumptions, and are only to be re- 
lied on till the contrary be actually proved. See 
EvipENce and PRESUMPTION. 
CIRCUMSTANTIA‘LITY. s. (from cir- 
eumstantial.) The appendage of circumstances. 
‘CIRCUMSTA’NTIALLY. ad. 1. Accord- 
ing to circumstance; not essentially; ac- 
eidentally (Glanville). 2 Minutely; exactly 
(Broome). 
_ To CIRCUMSTA/’NTIATE. v, a. (from 
circumstance.) 1. ‘To place in particular cir- 
cumstances (Bra.). 2. To place in a par- 
ticular condition (Swift). - 

CIRCUMSTANTIBUS, in law, is used 
for the supplying, and making up the number 
of jurors (in case any Pisa: © | ‘appear not; 
or appearing, be challenged by either party), 
by adding to them so many of the persons pre- 
sent, or standing by, as will serve’ the turn. 
This act of supplying is usually called Tales de 
circumstantibus. 

To CIRCUMVA/LLATE. v. a. (circum- 
vallo, Latin.) ‘To enclose round with trenches 
or fortifications. 

CIRCUMVALLA’TION. s. (from circum- 
vallate.) 1. The art or act of casting up fortifi- 
eations round a place (Watts). { 

CIRCUMVALLATION, or line of circum- 
vallation, in military affairs, implies a for- 
tification of earth, consisting of a parapet and 
trench, made round the town intended to be 
besieged, when any molestation is apprehended 
from parties of the enemy, which may march 
to relieve the place Care is to be taken to have 
the most exact plan of it possible; and upon 
this the line of cireumvallation and the attack 
are projected. This line, being a fortification 
opposed to an enemy that may come from the 
open country to relieve the besieged, ought to 
have its defences directed against them; that is, 
so as to fire from the town; and the besiegers 
are to be encamped behind this line, and be- 
tween it and the place. ‘The camp should be 
as much as possible out of the reach of the shot 
of the place; and the line of circumvallation, 
which is to be farther distant from the place 

“than the camp, ought still. more to’ be out of 
the reach of its artillery. See Fortirica- 
TION. . 

CIRCUMVECTION.  s. (circumvectio, 
Latin.) 1. The act of carrying round. 2. The 

state of being carried round. } 

To CIRCUMVE’NT.: v. a. (circumvenio, 
Lat.)¥o deceive; to cheat; to delude (Anolles). 

~. CIRCUMVE/NTION. ‘s. (from circum- 
vent.) 1. Fraud; imposture ; cheat (Collier) 
2. Prevention; preoccupation (Shakspeare). 
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To CIRCUMVEST. »v. a. (circumvestio, 
Latin.) To cover round ‘with a garment 
(Wotton). - 
*CIRCUMVOLATION. s 
Latin.) The act of flying round. . 
To CIRCUMVO'LVE. v. a. (circumvolvo, 
Latin.) To roll round (Glanville). . 
CIRCUMVOLU‘TION.s. (circumvolutus, 
Latin.) 1. The act of rolling round. 2. The 
state of being rolled round (Arbuthnot). 3. 
The thing rolled round another (Wilkins). 4. 
In architecture, the turns of the spiral line of 
the ionic order. . 
“CIRCUS, in antiquity, a large building, 
either round or oval, used for the exhibiting of 
shows to the people. ‘The Roman circus was 
a large oblong edifice, arched at one end; en- 
compassed with porticos, and furnished with 
rows of seats, placed ascending over each other. 
In the middle was a kind of foot-bank, or emi- 


(circumvolo, 


_nence, with obelisks, statues, and posts at each 


end. This served them for the courses of their 
lige and quadrige. ‘There were no less than 
ten circuses at Rome: the largest was built by 
the elder Tarquin, called Circus Maximus, be- 
tween the Aventine and Palatine mounts. 
Crreus (Games of the), which some call 
Circensian games, were combats celebrated in 
the circus, in honour of Consus the god of _ 
councils; and thence also called Consualia. — 
These games were instituted by Evander, and ~ 
re-established by Romulus. _ oe 
CIRENCESTER, a borough in Gloucester- 
shire, with markets on Mondays and Fridays. 
The ruins of the walls are yet visible: it had a 
famous castle and an abbey. Many Roman 
antiquities have been diseovered ; and here the 
Roman roads crossed each other. ‘This town 
contains about 4130 inhabitants. It.is one of 
the greatest marts in England for wool, sends 
two members to parliament, and is seated. on 
the river Churm. Lat. 51. 43 N. Lon.1.58 W. 
CIRKNITZ, in geography. See ZircH- 
NITZER. ess : 
~ CIRRIFEROUS LEAF. In botany, a 
tendril-bearing leaf, as in fumaria capreolata 
and claviculata. Cirriferous peduncle: a ten 
dril-bearing peduncle; as in cardiospermum 
and vitis. . “a 
CIRROSE LEAF. In botany. ‘Terminat-— 
ing in a cirrus or tendril: asin gloriosa, flagel-. 
laria, lathyris, &e. 
CIRRUS, in botany. (cirri, capilli intorti, 
frizzled hair.) Some derive it: from xepas, a 
horn; others from xsesv, to shear; others from 
oxiooos, a hard tumour; others agai from cir- 
cuin, q. capilli circum torti: such is the un- 
certainty of derivation. Linnéus explains it to 
be, ‘vinculum filiforme spirale, quo planta alio 
corpori alligatur. He writes it withan h. See 
TENDRIL. ; ‘ 
Cirrus, in antiquity, a kind of knotted 
fringe added to the borders of garments. 
CIRSOCELE, (xepcoxnan, from nipoas, Se 
varix or dilatation of a vein, and «An, a tue 
mour). The disease commonly but improperly — 
called CrrcoceLs, which see. ‘ 


CIRSOPHTHALIMA, (from Kigass, varity | 


C1s 
and opSaaue,) a varicose dilatation of the 
vessels of the tunica conjunctiva. See Oru- 
THALMIA. 

CiISALPINE, any thing on this side the 
_Alps. The Romans divided Gaul and the 
country now called Lombardy, into Cisalpine 
and ‘Transalpine. -'That which was Cisalpine 
with regard to the Romans, is Transalpine with 
tegard to us. Our Gallic neighbours have 
lately revived the term, calling Italy, after 
they had conquered it, the Cisalpine republic. 

CISLEU, in Hebrew chronology, the ninth’ 
month of their ecclesiastical, and third of their. 
civil year, answering to part of our November 
and December. 

CISSAMPELOS. In botany, a-genus of 
the class dioecia, order shedtadeke hes Male ; 
calyx four-leaved; corolless; nectary wheel- 
shaped; stamens four. Female: calyx one- 
leafed, ligulate-roundish; _ corolless; styles 
three ; berry one-seeded. Five species; natives 
of the West Indies or the Cape. The two 
chief are: a" 

1. C, pareira; with peltate leaves, heart- 
shaped, emaryinate, entire: the pareira brava 
of the dispensatories. , 

2. C. caapeba: the root of which applied 
externally is said to be an antidote against the 
bite of venemous serpents. It is a native of 
Jamaica, and the warmest parts of America; 
with entire leaves, petioled at the base. 


CISSOID, in the higher geometry, is a 


curve line of the second order, invented by 
Diocles, an ancient Greek geometrician, for 
the purpose of finding two continued mean 
sroportionals between two other given lines, 

he generation of this curve may be thus given. 
On the extremity B of the diameter AB of the 
circle AOB (See Cissotd, Pl. 6.) erect the in- 
definite perpendicular CBD, to which’ from 
the other extremity A draw several lines cut- 
ting the circle in 1, O, N, &c. and upon these 
lines set off the corresponding equal distances; 
viz. HM =<AlI;, FO AO, CL AN;} '&c. 
then the curve line drawn through ‘all the 
points M, O, L, &c. is the -cissoid. Other 
methods of constructing this curve may be seen 
in Newton's Universal Arithmetic, and Emer- 
son on Curve Lines. 

Cissoip (Properties of the). 1. The curve 
has two infinite legs AMOL, Amol, meeting 
in a cusp A, and tending continually towards 
-the indefinite line CBD, which is their com- 
mon asymptote, 2. The curve passes through 
O and 0, points in the circle equally distant 
from A and B; or it bisects each semicircle. 
3. Letting fall perpendiculars MP, 1K from 
any corresponding points I, M, then is AP = 
BK, and AM=HI, because AI=MH. 4. 
AP:PB:: MP?: AP*. So that, if the dia- 
meter AB be=a, the absciss AP=a, and the 
ordinate PM =y; then isvw:a—a:: Pie, 
or x? = y®, a—«a, which is the equation of the 
curve. 5. The whole infinitely long cissoidal 
- . Space, contained between the infinite asymptote 

CD, and the curyes LOAol, &c. of the 
cissoid, in equal to triple the generating circle 
_AOBoA. 6. All cissoids are similar figures. 


‘venience of the inhabitants. 
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_CISSUS. Wild grape. In botany, a genus 
of the class tetrandria, order monogynia. erly 
one-seeded, surrounded with the calyx, and 
four-parted corol. Nineteen species: East 
and West Indies, Cape, South America. The 
stems are generally climbing, with tendrils 
that cling hold of whatever support the may 
meet with in other plants or props. C. trix 
foliata, a native of Jamaica, is a shrub with a 
red flower, and climbs above the tallest trees 
of the island. The fruit is sometiines eaten by 
the natives as an esculent. 

CIST. s. (cista, Latin.) A case; a tegus 
ment. 

_CISTED. a. (from cist.) Enclosed in a 
cist. 

CISTELA, In the entomology of Fabricius, 
a tribe of insects belonging to the order coleop- 
tera, and genus cryptocephalus. See Cry PTo= 
CEPHALUS. 

CISTERCIANS, in church-history, a rea 
ligious order founded in the 11th century by St. 
Robert, a Benedictine. They became so 
powerful, that they governed almost all Europe, 
both in spirituals and temporals. Cardinal de 
Vitri, describing their observances, says, they 
neither wore skins nor shirts; nor ever ate 
flesh, except in sickness ; and abstained from 
fish, eggs, milk, and cheese: they lay upon 
straw-beds, in tunics and cowls; they rose at 
midnight to prayers: they spent the day in 
labour, reading, and prayer; and in all their 
exercises observed a continual silence.. The 
habit of the Cistercian monks is a white 
robe in the nature’ of a cassock, with a black 
scapulary and hood, and is girt with a woollen 
girdle. ‘he nuns wear awhite tunic, and. a 
black scapulary and girdle. 

CISTERN, denotes a reservoir, or vessel 
serving as a receptacle for rain or other water, 
for the necessary uses of a family. Thus, there 
are lead-cisterns, jar-cisterns, &c. Anciently 
there were cisterns all over the country in Pa- 
lestine. ‘There were some likewise in cities 
and private houses. As the cities for the most 
part were built in mountains, and the rains fell 
regularly in Judea at two seasons of the year 
only, in spring and autumn, people were oblig- 


ed to keep water in cisterns inthe country for 


the use of their cattle, and in cities for the con~ 
There are still 
cisterns of very large dimensions to be seen in 
Palestine, some whereof are 150 paces long, 
and 54 wide, There is one to be seen at 
Ramah of 32 paces in length, and 28 in 
breadth. Wells and cisterns, springs and 
fountains, are generally confounded in scrip- 
ture language. 

As the water collected in leaden cisterns is 
apt to corrupt, either by stagnating for several 
days, when the pipes happen to be obstructed, 
or by the deposition of feculent matter, as well 
as the incrustation formed in such vessels, it 
follows that they ought to be frequently cleans- 
ed of the copious sediment they contain. This 
attention is the more necessary, as lead is a 
metal liable to be dissolved by acids; and, in 
that state, proves a slow, but fatal poison. 
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Although the acidity contained in stagnant 
water which has, in its course, been impreg- 
nated with animal. and vegetable particles, 
cannot be very considerable, yet it will be more 
safe, and prudent, to prevent the formation of 
such acids, by an early attention to the purity 
of the water. See FILTRATION. | 

CISTOULES, in botany. See ALrLium 

CISTULA. See CaTorprric CIsTULA. 

CISTUS. Rock-rose. In botany, a genus 
of the class polyandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx of five unequal leaves; petals five; cap- 
sule superior, angular, three-valyed, many 
seeded. Seventy-eight species ; chiefly natives 
of Spain and the Mediterranean coasts. They 
may be thus subdivided. 

A. Without stipules; shrubby. 

B. Without stipules; under shrubs. 

C. Without stipules; herbaceous. 

D. With stipules; herbaceous. 

E. With stipules ; under shrubs. 
_ C. creticus, so called from its frequency in 
the isle of Crete, produces from its leaves the 
gum ladanum of the shops. This genus 
throughout almost the whole of its species af- 
_ fords elegant ornaments to our gardens, as well 
in regard to their foliage, which is for the most 

art ever-green, and beautifully variegated in 
shades, as their flowers, which are chiefly 
white, purple, and yellow. These flowers last 
only a single day, but there is a perpetual suc- 
cession of new ones from the same plant for 
six weeks or two months. ‘The greater part of 
them may be propagated either from seeds or 
cuttings, and thrive best on a dry soil. C. 
helianthemum or dwarf cistus, is the species 
most frequently met with in our own gardens, 
and requires no other care than to be kept 
¢lear from weeds. 


Cistus (Marsh). In botany. See Le- 
DUM. 

Cistus (Lesser marsh). See AMDRO-| 
MEDA. 


Cistus (Nettle-leaved). See TURNERA. 

Cistus (Rape of). See AsaRum. 
~ CIT. s. (contracted from citizen.) An in- 
habitant of a city; a pert low townsman. 

CITADEL, a place fortified with four, five, 
or six bastions, built on a convenient ground 
near a city; thatit may command it in. case 
of a rebellion. The city therefore is not forti- 
fied on the part opposite to the citadel, though 
the citadel 1s against the city. The best form 
for a citadel is a pentagon, a square being too 
weak, and a hexagon too big. . 

CYVTAL. s. (from cite.) 1. Reproof; im- 
peachment (Shakspeare). 2. Summons; cita- 
tion ; callinto court. °3. Quotation; citation. 

CITA/TION. -. (ciéatto, Latin.) 1. The 
calling a_ person before a judge (Ayliffe). 2. 
Quotation ; the adduction of any passage from 
another author. 3. The passage or words 
quoted (/Vatis). 4. Enumeration; mention 
(Harvey). 

CY’TATORY. a. (from to cite.) Having 
the power or form of citation (Ayliffe). - 

To CITE. v. a. (ciéo, Latin.) 1. To sum- 
mon to answer in acourt. 2. To enjoin; to 
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call upon another authoritatively; to direet; 
tosummon (Prior). 3. To quote (Hooker). 

CI/TER. s. (from ci¢e.) 1. One who cites 
into a court. 2. One who quotes; a quoter 
(Atterbury). 

CITES. s. (from cit.) A city woman 
(Dryden). : 

CITHARA. See Cinyra. 

CITHARCEDI, in antiquity, an order of 
musicians always taking the precedency. 

CITHAREXYLUM.  Fiddle-wood. In 
botany, a genus of the class didynamia, order 
angiospermia. Calyx five-toothed, campanu- 
late; corol funnel-form, wheel-shaped, the 
divisions villous above and equal; drupe two- 
seeded ; nuts two-celled. Six species; natives 
of the West Indies and South America. In. 
their natural climates beautiful ever-greea, tall 
trees; but among ourselves they never appeat 


. otherwise than as ever-green shrubs, and re- 


quire the warmth of the stove to exist in any 
way. They may be propagated by seeds or 
cuttings. : . 
CITIZEN, a native or inhabitant ofa eity, 
vested with the freedom and liberties of it. The 
term citizen became general among the French 
people during the time of the republic. A 
citizen of Rome was distinguished from a 
stranger, because he belonged to no certain 
commonwealth subject to the Romans. A 
citizen is either by birth or election; and sons 
may derive the right from their fathers. ‘To 
makea good Roman citizen, it was necessary 
to be an inhabitant of Rome, to be inrolled ia 
one of the tribes, and to be capable of dignities 
Those to whom were granted the rights and 
privileges of Roman ‘citizens, were only hono- 
rary citizens. It was not lawful to scourge a 
citizen of Rome. See Acts xxii. 24—-29. 
Ci’T1zEN. a. Having the qualities of a 
citizen (Shakspeare). by RYE 
CITOLE, a musical instrament, much like 
the dulcimer. 
CITRAGO. See MExIssa. a 
CITRARIA. See Metissa. ah 
CITRATS, are salts formed by the union of 
citric acid with different bases. They are alt 
decomposable by heat by the strong minerab 
acids, aud by some of the vegetable ones. The 
principal citrats are the following :' . 
Citrat of ammonia, which is prepared by 
saturating lemon juice with carbonat of am- 
monia: it is very soluble, but difficult of crys- 
tallization. It is employed in medicine. Citrat 
of Larytes is formed by pouring barytic water 
into a solution of citric acid, till the acid is sa- 
turated, when the citrat is deposited, first in 
powder, and afterwards in crystals. . Citrat of” 
dime is prepared by dissolving carbonat of lime 
in citric acid, and is always formed when the 
acid is obtained from lemon juice by means of 
lime or chalk. It is usually in the state of a 
white powder; scarcely soluble in water; but 
is rendered extremely soluble by an excess of 
acid, and may be obtained from that-solution ~ 
in crystals. Citrad-of magnesia is produced by . 
dissolving carbonat of magnesia in citric acid, 
and evaporating the solution, when the citrat 


CIT 


rises in the ‘vessel ina mushroom form, white 
and opaque. Citrat of potash is, in like 


manner, prepared by dissolving the carbonat of. 


potash in citric acid, and evaporating, This 
salt crystallizes, but with difficulty, and is very 
deliquescent. It has long been used in medi- 
cine, and forms the chief ingredient in saline 
draughts. Citrat of soda, may be procured by 
asimilar process ; and by proper evaporation it 
may be obtained in a crystalline form. It is 
very soluble, and ‘slightly efflorescent. The 
metallic citrats have been but little examined F 
“and not applied to any.use. 

CITREA. See Limon. 

‘CITRIC ACID, or Acip oF LEMONS, sO 
called because it is obtained in greater abund- 
ance from the juice of that fruit than from any 
other substance; exists, when pure,..in the 
form of colourless, alum-shaped crystals, either 
pyramidal or rhomboidal: its taste is so. in- 
tensely sour, as to be even painful; but when 
diluted it is exceedingly pleasant: it.is so so- 
duble that one ounce of distilled water will dis- 
solve anounce anda half of acid, in a moderate 
vheat; and boiling water will dissolve twice its 
own weight. It acts upon iron, zinc, tin, lead, 
and various other metals. Being composed of 


»carbon and hydrogen, united with oxygen, - 


Ritric acid,. by altering the proportion of its 
Punciples, converts it into oxalic. and some- 
_times into acetic acid. It is decomposable by 
heat. It is.used for various domestic purposes ; 
»also in medicine, and in the arts, particu- 
larly by.calico-printers, for discharging colour. 
_ Its crystals are not altered by exposure to the 
air., Combined with earthy, alkaline, and 
metallic ‘bases, it forms the salts calléd citrats. 
'_» Phis.acid -:may also be procured from unripe 
‘grapes, cranberries, oranges, and other sour 
-fruit.; and has -been formed, by Vauquelin, 
_ from gum, by the oxymuriatic acid. 
_. Seheele was. the first person. who obtained 
this acid in a-state of purity, and pointed out its 
_ peculiar properties; his method, which is still 
infrequent use,.is as follows: saturate lemon 
Juice, while boiling, with powdered chalk, 
adding. it gradually till, all effervescence ceases. 
_ A whitish powder, composed of citric acid-and 
dime (citrat of.lime) falls to the bottom, leav- 
ing the mucilage, &c.in the supernatant liquor, 
which may be thrown away. ‘The citrat of 
lime is then tobe washed with water till it 
“passes off colourless. Let sulphuric acid be 
-added to the precipitate, equal in weight to the 
«chalk, but previously diluted with about six 
-times its, weight of water. If the mixture be 
boiled for.a few aminutes, the sulphuric acid 
combines with the lime, andthe citric , acid 
asses. into the liquor. After straining off the 
Deter, it is to be evaporated slowly to the eon- 
_.fistence of a syrup, and left.a few days to cry- 
» Stallize. A small, excess of sulphuric acid is ne- 
_ cessary, for without it:the-citric acid will only 
_ eonctete,.and not erystallize.. In preparing the 
_ acid in the great way, it is requisite to redissolve 
_-the crystals first obiained, filter the solution, 
and again crystallize, until the acid-is reduced 
sto a state of perfect purity. Mr, Accum. ob- 
VOL, Ill. 
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serves that four parts of chalk require for satus 
ration ninety-four partsof lemon Juice, and that 
seven parts and a half of citrat of lime are thus 
produced ; to decompose which he says nearly 
twenty parts of sulphuric acid are necessary. 


_ Ttappears fromthe same author that citric acid 


may now be manufactured. at a much cheaper 
rate than was formerly thought possible. In 
the above process the complete separation of 
the citric acid from the sulphat of lime and ex- 
tract, may be much facilitated by the addition 


of a little aleohol towards the end of. the-first - 


evaporation, and interrupting the heat, The 
following is the process given by Richter: sa- 
turate lemon juice with potash, and then add a 
solution of acetited lead, as long as any precipi« 
tate, which is very copious, continues ‘to fall 
down. ‘This is chiefly citrat of lead.) Wash 
it, and digest with dilute sulphuric acid, as in 
the former process, which unites with the 
lead, and sets at liberty the -citrie acid ; then 
evaporate the liquor to.a thick consistence, add” 
a few drops of nitric acid, and crystallize. In 
preparing the acid for the table, however, 
Scheele’s method is certainly preferable, on ac- 
countof the danger attending the use of lead in 
its acid combinations. - | 
Citric acid sis sometimes adulterated with 
tartareous; and the presence of this latter acid 


may be thus detected: add to a saturated solu- 


tion.of sulphat of potash in cold water, a quan- 
tity of a saturated solution of the acid to be 
tried; if it contain any.tartareous acid, the 
mixture will deposit in a short time a number 
of minute grains of tartar; but if it consists 
only of citric acid, it will remain clear. 
Leméi Juice is partially clarified for the sake 
of preserving it for commercial or domestic 
purposes in various ways; sometimes by suf- 
fering it to remain at rest ina cold cellar for a 
day or two; sometimes by first boiling it, and 
then suffering it to cool; sometimes it is con- 
centrated by freezing, and at others, additions 
of different kinds: are made to it, as brandy, 
alechol, orsulphuric acid. -But: the best way 
is to evaporate it considerably-by a gentle heat, 


after it has been partially clarified by rest: it 


willthen keep in bottles for many years’ with- _ 
out alteration, and may'thus be conveniently 


‘transported from place to place. In this state 


itt called:rob of lemons. . Other _particulars 
may be found under the term LEMON JuIcE. 
(Accum. Rees. Thomson. ‘Gren. Nicholson. 
&c.) : 
CITRINE. a. (citrinus, Latin.) Lemon co- 
loured ; of a dark yellow (floyer). 
Ci’rrine. s. (from citrinus, Lat.) A species 
of crystal of an extremely pure, clear, and fine 
texture, generally free from blemishes (Ail). 
CITRON, in botany. See Citrus. 
. CITRON-WATER, a cordial, is made of fine 
thin lemon peel, eighteen ounces, orange peel 
nine ounces, nutmegs four ounces, rectified 
spirit.of wine two pallons anda half: these 
should be digested in balneo-mariz for one 
night, then drawn off with-a slow ‘fire, and as 
much water added as will just make the matter 
milky (about seven quarts) ; the ape to be 
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sweetened with two pounds of loaf-sugar, or 
fine sugar-candy. Some hang in a cloth in 

-the head of the still, sprinkled with ambergrise 

- in powder, or its essence, by way of improving 

_the flavour of the composition. 

CITRUL. In botany. See CirRULLus 

and CuCURBITA. . 

CITRULLUS. Sicilian citrul, or water- 

melon. The seeds of this plant, cucurbita ci- 

-trullus; foliis multipartitis, of Linnéus, were 
formerly used medicinally, but now only to re- 

_ produce the plant. Water-melon is cooling, 

and somewhat nutritious ; but so soon begins 

-to ferment, as to prove highly noxious to some 
stomachs, and bring on spasms, diarrhoeas, 

cholera: morbus, colics, &c. See Cucur- 

BITA. 

CVTRUS: Citron, orange, and lemon-tree. 
A genus of the class polyadelphia, order. ico- 
sandria. Calyx five-cleft ; petals five, oblong; 

anthers twenty; the filaments united into va- 
rious bodies; berry nine-celled. Six species : 
all natives of Asia. 

1. C. angulata; small glutinous fruit, an- 

--gular. d 

2 C. Japonica; fruit the size of a cherry. 

3. C. decumana, or shaddock ; small fruit. 

4. C. trifoliata. These three are scarcely 

worth particularising farther. \The last is a 

_ thorny shrub, with fruit resembling the medlar. 

- 5, C. medica. Citron-tree, with linear pe- 
tioles ; leaves ovate, pointed. The lemon-tree 
is but a variety of c. medica, and there are se- 
veral other varieties. 

6. C. aurantium; with winged petioles, 
leaves acute, stem shrubby. The chief varieties 
ofc. aurantium are, 

a. Seville-orange ; the hardiest and at the 
same time the most beautiful of the entire 

- species. Even in our own country it grows 
strong and easily, and produces excellent 
fruit when properly managed. 

g. China-orange ; the leaves of this variety 
are less, and the tree smaller than the 
former: the fruit also differs in being 
smooth, thin rinded, and sweet, while 
that of the Seville-orange is larger, rough 
rinded, and sour. ; 

. Forbidden ‘fruit; in trunk, leaves, and 
flower, this has a strong resemblance to 

the last; but the ripe fruit is larger and 
oblong. : 

). Horned-orange; a tree of moderate size ; 
the rind of whose fruit breaks into laminz 
like horn, whence its trivial name. 

;. Hermaphrodite-orange ; a moderate sized 
tree, with a fruit intermixing the ap- 
pearance of c. medica and c. aurantium. 

¢. Dwarf or nutmeg-orange, with a long 
stem and small bushy head, growing two 
or three feet high, with very small fruit. 

The seeds from rotten lemons or citrons are 

generally preferred for raising stocks for bud- 
ding, whether for oranges or forlemons. But 
there isa much more expeditious way of sup- 

-plying our green-houses by purchasing such 

trees as are brought over every year from Italy. 


‘. These are as large when we receive them as - 


pots, to keep their 


winter. 


island of Minorca. 
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those of our own produce will ‘be in tei ¢ 
twenty years growth; and though they have 
but small heads then, will be brought to have 
very good ones in three years, and to produce 
very fine fruit. In the choice of these trees, 
those which have two buds in stock are pre- 
ferable to those which have only one; and the 
straitness of the stem, freshness of the -branches, ~ 
and plumpness of the bark, are ereatly to be 
regarded. When you have purchased a proper 
number of these trees, each of them is to be set 


-jnatub of water, with its head and half its 


trunk above the surface; they are to stand in 
this three days, then they are to: be taken out, 
their roots picked, and brushed elean, and the 


tops of the branches cut off, and they are to be 


in pots just large enough to con- 
tain their roots, ina mixture of fresh earth and 
rotten cow-dung. ‘These are to be set in @ 
moderate hot tanners bark-bed, and some pot- 
shreds must be always put at the bottom of the 

iw es from being stopped, 
and give a free passage to the water. They are 
to be moderately watered at proper times, and 
by the month of June they will shoot out pretty 
long shoots, which must be stopped, in order 
to produce the lateral branches. They must 
now be hardened by degrees, and in the middle 
of July must be brought into the open air, in 
some warm situation, defended from winds, 
and from the too great heat of the sun. In 
September they must be removed into the 
green-house, and watered gently during the 
In the succeeding summer, the 
branches must be stopped from growing to their 
lengths, to furnish a good head ; and they must 
be frequently watered. And after this, they 
will require no farther management, but to be 
new potted every yeat ; aioe should be done 
in April, and the earth prepared for it a year 
beforehand, of cow-dung and fresh earth. ‘The 
roots should be soaked a quarter of an hour in 
water, and afterwards scrubbed very clean, be- 
fore they are put into the new pot. 

If old orange-trees have bad heads, the way 
to mend them is to cut them mostly off, and 
proceed with them in the same manner as with 
the trees brought from Italy. 

All orange-trees require frequent waterings, 
but these should not-be large; there must al-. 
ways be a passage for the water to run off at the 
bottom of the pot or tub; they must have as. 
much fresh air in winter as the season will 
allow, and they should not be placed too near 
each other in the green-house. In summer 
they should be placed where they may have the 
morning and evening sun, without too much 
wind; and they should not be housed till Oc- 
tober. 

CITTADELLA, the chief town in the 
It is situated on its west- 
ern coast, and contains about 600 houses. Lat. 
39. 54. N. Lon. 3. 34 E. Ae 
CITTERN, the old English name of the 
guitar. , 

- CITY, aecording to Cowel, is a town cor 
porate, which hath a bishop and cathedral 
church ; and it is. called civitas, oppidum, and 


planted sin gly, 
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urbs: civitas, in regard it is governed by justice 
and order of magistracy ; oppidum, because it 
contains a great number of inhabitants; and 
urbs, because it is in due form surrounded 
with walls. Kingdoms have been said to con- 
tain as many cities as they have seats of arch- 
bishops and bishops : but, according to Blount, 
city is a word that hath obtained since the con= 
quest ; for, in the time of the Saxons, there 
were no cities, but all the great towns were 
called burghs, and even London was then 
called Londonburgh, as the capital of Scotland 
is called Edinburgh. And long after the con- 
aig the word city is used promiscuously with 
the burgh, as-in the charter of Leicester, 
where it. is both called civitas and burgus; 
which shows that those writers were mistaken 
who tell us every city was, or is, a bishop’s see. 
And though the word city signifies with us 
such a town corporate as hath usually a bishop 
and a cathedral church, yet it is not always so. 
We could easily spin out a page of conjectural 
remarks upon this subject; but this would be 
very different from a just definition of a city, 
which we confess it is not in our power to 
give, except in so far as we have done above, 
upon the authority of Cowel. 
_ The freedom of cities was first established in 
Jtaly, owing principally to the introduction of 
commerce. It afterwards made its way into 
France, where Louis the Gross, in order to 
_create some power that might counterbalance 
those potent vassals who controlled or gave 
law to the crown, first adopted the plan of 
conferring new privileges on the towns situated - 
within his own domain. These privileges 
were called charters of community, by which 
' he enfranchised the inhabitants, abolished all 
marks of servitude, and formed them into cor- 
porations or bodies politic, to be governed by a 
council and magistrates of their own nomina- 
tion.. The practice spread quickly over Eu- 
_ Tope, and was adopted in Spain, England, and 
Scotland, and all the other feudal kingdoms. 
_ In England, the establishment of communi- 
_ ties or corporations. was’ posterior to the con- 
vest. ‘The practice was borrowed from 
i rance, and the privileges granted by the crown 
were perfectly similar to those above enumer- 
ated. It is not improbable, that some of the 
towas in England were formed into corpora- 
tions under the Saxon kings ; and. that the 
eharters granted by the knights of the Norman 
race were not charters of enfranchisement from 
a state of slavery, but a confirmation of privi- 
leges which they had already enjoyed. The 
English cities, however, were very inconsider- 
able in the twelfth century. A clear proof of 
this occurs in the history just referred to. 
Fitz-Stephen, a contemporary author, gives a 
description of the city of London in the reign 
_ of Henry II. and the terms in which he speaks 
of its trade, its wealth, and the number of its 
inhabitants, would: suggest no inadequate idea 
of its state at present, when it is the greatest 
and most opulent. city in Europe. But. all 
ideas of grandeur and magnificence-are merely 
@omparative, It appears from Peter of Blois, 


‘tained no more than 40,000 inhabitants. 


“not wild (Roscommon). 
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archdeacon of London, who flourished in‘thé 
same reign, and who had good opportunity of 
being informed, that this city, of which Fitz- 
Stephen gives such a pompous account, con- 

The 
other cities were small in proportion. : 

CITLES (Imperial), an appellation given to 
those cities of Germany immediately subject 
to the emperor : they make a part of the Ger- 
manic body, are governed by their own mas 
gistrates, have the privilege of coining money, 
and assist at the diet of the empire. They are 
forty-eight in all, and are distinguished in ges’ 
neral by their prosperity and opulence. 

CIVES. In botany. See ALitum. 

CIVET. In natural history. See Vi- 
VERRA. | | 

CIVIC. a. (civicus, Lat.) Relating to civil 
honours ; not military (Pope). o 

CIVICUS, an epithet applied to a kind. of 
crown, made of oaken leaves; anciently be- 
stowed by the Romans on those whe saved the 
life of a fellow-citizen ina battle, or an assault, 
The civic crown was exceedingly esteemed, 
and was even given as an honour to Augustus; 
who on this occasion struck coins with this de- 
vice, ob cives servatos. It was also granted to 
Cicero, after his discovery of Catiline’s conspi- 
racy. See Crown. sat 

CIVIDAD DE LAS PALMAS, an epis- 
copal town of the island of Canary, Liat. 28. 
5 .N.. Lon..15. 229 W. 

Crvipap REat, a town of New. Castile, 
in Spain, 90 miles S. of Madrid. Lat. 38. 58 
Nijcx Lon, 3855 W,. | 

_Crvibap Roprico, an episcopal town of 
Leon, in Spain, 115 miles W. of Madrid. 
Lat. 40.33 N.. Lon. 5. 58 W, 

_Criy1DAD: DI Friutt, an ancient town of 
Friuli, in Italy, belonging to the Venetians. 
hatud@..12,N 9 dom] gh 5 Bi tg. ;' 

CIVIL. a. (civilis, Latin.) 1. Relating to 
the community ; political ; relating to the city 
or government (Hooker). 2. Not in anarchy ; 
3. Not foreign; in- 
testine (Bacon). 4. Not ecclesiastical; as, 
the ecclesiastical courts are controlled -by the 
civil, 5. Not natural; as, a:person banished 
is said to suffer civil, though not natural, death. 
6. Not military; as, the civil magistrate’s au- 
thority is obstructed by war. 7. Not criminal; 
as, this is a civil process, not a criminal prose- 
cution.. 8. Civilized; not barbarous. (Spen- 
ser). 9. Complaisant; gentle; well. bred 
(Dryden). 10. Grave; sober (/uléon). 11. 
Relating .to. the ancient. consular or imperial 
government (Shakspeare). 

CiviL DEATH, any thing that retrenchies or 
cuts off a man from civil society, as a condem- 
nation to the hulks, perpetual banishment, 
condemnation to death, outlawry, and excom- 
munication, hi 

Civil LAW, is that law which every parti- 
cular nation, commonwealth, or city, has esta- 
blished peculiarly for itself. The, civil law is 
either written or unwritten ; and the written 
law is public or private ;_ public, which imntic- _ 
diately regards the state of the SORE SANCRH GY 
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ag the eriacting and execution of laws, consult- 
ations about war and peace, ‘establishment of 
things’ relating to religion, &c. ; private, that 
more immediately has respect to the concerns 
of every particular person. The, unwritten 
law, is custom introduced by the tacit consent 
of the people only, without any particular es- 
tablishment. ©The authority of it is great,’and 
jt is equal with a written law, if it be wholly 
uninterrupted, and of a long continuance. 

The civil law is ‘allowed in this’kingdom ‘in 
the two universities, for the training up of stu- 
dents, &c. in matters of foreign treaties between 
‘princes ; marine affairs, civil and criminal ; in 
the ordering of martial causes ; the judgment of 
énsigns and aims; rights of honour, &e. 

Civit List, the money allotted for the sup- 
port of the king’s household, and for defraying 
certain charges of government. 

CiviL war, a war between people of the 
game state, or the citizens of the same city. 

*Civit VEAR, is the legal year, or annual 
account of time, which every government ap- 
points to be used within its own domimions, 
and is so called in contradistinction to the na- 
tural year, which is measured exactly by the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies. 

CIVILIAN, in general, denotes something 
belonging to the civil law; but more especially 
the doctors and professors thereof are called ci- 
vilians; of these we have a college or society 
in London, known by the name of Doctors 
commons. | 

CIVVLITY. s. (from civil.) 1. Freedom 
from barbarity (Davies). 2. Politeness; com- 
plaisance ; elegance of behaviour (Clarendon). 
3. Rule of decency ; practice of politeness. 

To CUVILIZE. v. a. (from civil.) To re- 
claim from savageness and brutality (Waller). 

‘CVVILIZER. s. (from civilize.) ‘He that 
reclaims others from’a wild and savage life. 

CIVILLY. ad. (from civil.) 1. In a man- 
ner telating to government. 2. Not crimi- 
nally (Ayliffe). °3. Politely ; complaisantly ; 
gently ; without rudeness (Collier). 4. With- 
out gay or gaudy colours (Bacon). | 

CIVITA DI PENNA, an episcopal town 
of Naples, in Italy. ‘Lat. 42. 27 Lon. 
14. 52°E. 

Civira CASTELLANA, a town of St. 
Peter’s Patrimony, in Italy, 25 miles N. of 
Rome. Lat. 42.25 N. Lon. 12.°35 E. 

C1vira VECCHIA, a sea-port town of St. 
Peter’s Patrimony, in Italy. The pope’s galleys 
are stationed here ; and it has been made a free 
yes This is the ancient Centum Celle. 
Tat, 42.5 N. Lon. 11.51 E. 

CIZE. s. (from incisa, Lat.) The quantity 
of any thing, with regard to its external form : 
often written size (Grew). . 

CLACK.:s. (klatchen, German, to rattle.) 


1. Any thing that makes a lasting and impor- _ 


tunate noise: generally used in contempt for 
the tongue (Prior). 2. The Crack ofa mill. 
A bell that rings when more corn is required 
to be put in ; or, that which strikes the hopper 
and promotes the running of the corn (Bed- 
terion). 


CLA 
To Cue. v.n. (from the noun.) 1. Te 
make'a chinking noise. 2. To Ict ‘the tongue 
rin. me 
CLACKMANNAN, a sinall county of 
Scotland, ‘having ‘Fifeshire on the Ei, ‘Perth- | 
shire on the N. and ‘W., and Stirlingshire ‘on 


the §. This shire, together ‘with Kinross, - 
sends one member to patliament. Ats chief 


town has the samename. Lat. 56.5 N. ‘Lon. 
3.40 W. ‘The eotinty has 10,858 inhabit- - 
ants. ‘ ibe’: 

CLAD. ‘pari. 
(Siu. 2 - , 

CLADENTERIA, in antiquity, a festival 
célébrated at the time’of pruning the vines. 
‘CLAGENFURT, a’strong town of Carin- 
thia, in Germany, ‘subject to the honse of 
Austria. It is 150 miles 5.W. ‘of Vienna. 
Lat. 46.53 N. Lon, 14. 20 FE. cht 
To CLAIM. ». a. ‘(from ‘clamer, Fr.) To 
demand of right; to require authoritatively — 

(Locke). 
Crar. s. (from theverb.) 1. ‘A demand of 
any thing, as due. 2. ‘A title ‘to any privilege 
or possession in‘the hands of ‘another ‘( Locke). 
3. (in law.) “A demand ofany thing that isin 
the possession of another (Cowel?). 
CLAIMABLE. a. (from claim.) 
be demanded as due. ; 
CLAIMANT. s. (from ‘claim.) He that 
Peni any thing, as unjustly detained by an= 
otner. ak 
CLA’IMER. s. (from claim.) He that— 
makes‘a demand. 
CLATRAULT : (Alexis), of ‘the ‘French 
Academy of Sciences, was one of the most ilé 
lustrious mathematicians’in Europe. He read 
to the academy in 1726, ‘when he was ‘not - 
thirteen years old, a Memoir upon four new 
geometrical cutves of his own invention ; and 
supported the character’ he thus laid a foundas. 
tion for, by various ‘publications ‘from time’ to” 
time. ‘He published, Elémens de Géométrie, 
1741, in 8vo.; Elémens d’Algebre, 1746, in 
avo.; Théorie de la Figure dela Terre, 1743, 
in 8vo.; ‘Tables de’ la Lune, 1754, in ‘Sv. 
He was concerned “also in the Journal des 
Scavans, ‘which he furnished with many ex~- 
cellent extracts. Ele died in’ 1765. Hewas 
one of the academicians who were'sent into the - 
north to determine the figure of the earths 
See farther Montuela de Histoire des Mathes. 
matiques, tom: iv. 
CLAIR-OBSCURE. 
SCURO. . | 
CLAMATOR, in antiquity, a domestic, 
whose business was to call the guests: to -din=” 


pret. Clothed; invested — 


‘That may | 


See CLARO-OBs 
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ner. Area 
To CLA/MBER. v. n. To'climb ‘with dif+ 
ficulty (Shakspeare. Rayy. “ge 
To CLAMM. v.n. ‘(clenmian, Saxon:) Te 
clog with any glutinous matter (L’Hstrange). ™ 
CLA‘MMINESS. 's. (from clammy.) “Vis~ 
cosity ; viseidity; tenacity (Mowon). 
CLAYMMY. a. (from ¢lamm.) Viscous; 
elutinous ; tenacious; ropy (Addison). * * 
CLA’MOROUS. a. (from elamour.) Voc 
ferous ; noisy ; tutbulent ; loud (Swi/). i 
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CLA/MOUR. s. (clamor, Lat.) Outcry ; 


noise ; exclamation; vociferation (ing Ch.). 
_ To Cua’ Mour. v. n. To make outeries 5 to 
exclaim ; to vociferate (Shakspeare). 

CLAMP..s.. (clamp, French.) 1. A. piece,of 

wood, joined to, another, as. an addition of 
strength. 2. A quantity of bricks (Mortimer). 
See BRICKMAKING. 

To CLamp. v. a. (from,the noun.) Ends of 

tables are commonly. clamped (Moxon). 

, CLAMPING, in joinery, the fitting a piece 
_@f board with the grain to another piece of 
beard across the grain, ih 

CLAN. s. (klaan, in the Highlands, signi- 

fies children.) 1. A. family; a race. (filton). 
2. A. body or sect of persons CSwzft). 

_ Lhe nations which overran Europe were 
originally divided into. many small tribes; and 
when they came.to parcel out the lands. which 

_ they had conquered, it was natural. for every, 
chieftain to, bestow a portion, in the first place, 
vpn those. of his.own tribe or family. ‘These 
all held their lands of him ; and: as the safety 

_ of each individual. depended on. the general 
union, these small societies clung. together, and 
‘were distinguished by some common appella- 

tion, long before the introduction of surnames 
or ensigns, armorial. Thus clanships were 
formed; and, in a generation. or two, that 
consanguinity, which was at first in a great 
measure imaginary, was believed to be real, 
An artificial union was converted into a natural 
one: men willingly followed a leader, whom 

‘they regarded, both as, the superior of their 
lands and the chief of their blood; and served 
him not only with the fidelity of vassals, but 
the ‘affection of friends. Against such men a 

king contended. with great disadvantage ; and 
that cold service, which money purchases, or 

_ authority extorts, was not an equal match for 

_ their ardour. and. zeal. Robertson’s History of 
Scotland, vol. i. p. 27, 28. 

CLA’NCULAR. a. (clancularius, Lat.) 
Clandestine ; secret. ;. private (Decay of Piety). 
_ CLANDESTINE. a. (clandestinus, Lat.) 
Secret ; hidden ; private (Blackmore). 

., CLANDE’STINELY. ad. (from clandes- 
tine.) Secretly ; privately (Swift). . 
. CLANG. s. (clangor, Lat.) A sharp, shrill 
noise (Milton). __ 

To CLanG. v. n. (clango, Lat.) To clatter; 
to make a loud shrill noise (Prior). “ 
_.. CLA’NGODR. s. (clangor, Lat.) A loud 

shrill sound (Dryden). “4 
__CLA’NGOUS. a. (from clang.) Making a 
clang (Brown). wrest 
~CLANGULE. In ornithology. See Awas. 

. CLANK. s. (from clang.); A loud, shrill, 
Sharp noise (Spectator). as 

¢: fo CLAP, v. a. (clappan, Saxon.) 1. To 


_ strike together with a quick motion (Job). | 2.- 
-To add one thing to another (Taylor). 3. To 


do any thing with a. sudden hasty motion, or 
_yunexpectedly. (Prior). 4. To celebrate or 


‘praise by clapping. the hands, to applaud 


_ Dryden). 5. Yo infect with a venereal poison 
» Ciseman). 6. To Ciap up. ‘To complete 


‘suddenly (Zlowvel). 
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To CLAP. vy. 2. 1. To moye nimbly witha 

noise (Dryden). 2. To enter with alacrity 
and briskness.upon.any thing (Shakspeare), 3. 
‘Lo strike the hands together in applause, 
. Crap. s. (from the. verb.) 1. A loud noise. 
made by sudden collision (Swift), 2. A sud- 
den, or, unexpected.act. or motion (Swift). 3. 
An, explosion of thunder (Hakewill). 4. An, 
act of applause (Addison). 5. A venereal, in- 
fection, (See Gonorra@a.) 6, The ne~ 
ther. part of the beak of a hawk. 

CLA/PPER. s. (from clap.) 1. One who, 
claps with his hands, 2, The tongue of a bell, 
(Addison). 

To CLAPPERCLA‘W. v. a.. (from clap 
and claw.) To tongue beat; to scold. Wits 

CLARE, a town of Suffolk, haying a mar- 
ket on Mondays. dat. 52, 12.N. Lon, 0. 36 
i 


CLARE, a town of Ireland, capital of a 
county of the same name, 17 miles N.W. of 
Limerick, Lat. 52.52 N. Lon. 8. 46 W. 

CLARE, a county of Ireland, in the pro- 
vince of Munster, 55 miles in length, and 38 
in breadth ; bounded on the K. and S. by the 
Shannon, which separates it. from Tipperary, 
Limerick, and Kerry ; on the W. by the ocean, 
andon the N. by Galway. It contains two 
market-towns, and 76 parishes, and sends four 
members to parliament, 

Crare (Nuns of St.), were founded at As- 
sisain Italy, about the year. 1212. These nuns 
observed the rule of St. Francis, and wore ha- 
bits of the same colour. with those of the Fran- 
ciscan friars: and hence were called. Mino- 
resses,; and their house, without Aldgate, the 


‘Minories, where they were settled when first 


brought. over into England, about the year 
1293. They had only three houses besides 
this. . : 

CLARENCIEUX, the second kingat arms, 
so called from the duke of Clarence, to whom 
he first belonged ; for Lionel, third son to Ed- 
ward III. having by his. wife the honour of 
Clare inthe county of Thomond, was after- 


-wards declared duke of Clarence ; which duke- 


dom afterwards escheating to Edward LV. he 
made this earl a king atarms. His office is to 
marshal and dispose of the. funerals of all the 
lower nobility, as baronets, knights, esquires, 
on the south side of the Trent; whence he is 
sometimes called surroy.or south-roy, in con- 
tradistinction to. norroy. 


_ CLARENDON (Constitutions of), certain 


constitutions made in the reign of Henry II. 


A. D. 1164, ina parliament held at Claren- 
don, near Salisbury, whereby the king check- 
ed the power of the pope and his clergy, and 
ereatly narrowed the total exemption they 
claimed from secular jurisdiction. 
_ CLARENDON, the name of a township of 
America, near the.centre of Rutland county, 
Vermont : also. the name of a parish of Ja- 
maica, in the county of Middlesex ; as well as 
of the village, three miles east of Salisbury, 


_mentioned above. 


CLARET, or Ciarret, pale red, a name 
which the French give to such of thair red 
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wines as are not of a deep or high colour. See 

WINE. 

The word is a diminutive of clair, bright, 
transparent. ‘There are various accounts in 
the Phil. Trans. of attempts to improve the 
operation of tapping, by injecting the abdomen 
after the lymph is drawn off with claret and 
other astringents. Ibid. vol. xlix. part il. no. 
65, an. 1750. ) 

* CuarEeT, CLARETUM, in the ancient phar- 
macy, was a kind of wine sweetened with 
sugar, and impregnated with aromatics ; some- 
times also called Hippocras, or vinum Hippo- 
craticum ; because supposed to have been first 
prescribed by Hippocrates. . 

CLARICHORD, or ManicHoRD, 2 mu- 
sical instrument in the form of a spinnet, but 
much older. » It has 70 strings, and 49 or 50 
stops, which bear on five bridges ; some of the 
strings are in unison: it is called also the damb 
spinnet, on account of the chords being co- 
vered with pieces of cloth, which render the 
sound sweeter, and deaden it that it cannot be 
heard at a great distance. 

CLARIFICA/TION. s. (from clarify.) The 
act of making any thing clear from impurities 
(Bacon). . or 
CLARIFICATION, the process of clearing 

er fining any fluid from all heterogeneous 

tter or feculence, and is distinguished from 
aifon by the employment of “chemical 
ans, whereas the latter is only a mechanical 
operation. Clarification 1s performed either by 
heat, or by the addition of some substance 
which will unite with, and precipitate or raise 
to the surface, the Inatter which renders the'li- 
quor turbid. 

The substances usually employed are white 
of eges, blood, and isinglass: the two first are 
generally used for such liquors as are clarified 
while hot; the dast for such as are clarified in 
the cold, such as wines, &c. The whites of 
eggs ate beat up into a froth, and mixed with 
the ‘liquor, when they unite with the impure 
matiers that float init; and on becoming hard 

‘by the heat, they carry them up to the surface 

in the form of a scum, no longer dissoluble in 

the liquid, Blood operates in the same man- 
ner, and is used in the refining of sugar, and in 
purifying the brine from which salt is made. 

Great quantities of isinglass are used in clari- 

‘fying turbid wines : some throw into the cask 

an entire piece, which-dissolves by degrees and 

forms a skin upon the surface, which at length 
subsiding, carries down with it the feculent 
matter floating in the wine ; others dissolve the 

‘isinglass previously, and diffuse it through the 
liquor by stirring, or by rolling the cask, For 
the clearing of matt liquors, particularly beer, 
there are several methods ; such as casting into 
it a quantity of fixed nitre, or whites of eggs 
made into balls with a little flour and isinglass; 
or by adding to it, during the time of its fer- 
mentation, asmall portion of ardent spirit. 

CLARIFICATION OF QUILLS. SeeQuILL. 

T'o CLA‘RIFY. v. a. (clarifier, French:) 1. 

To purify or clear any liquor (Bacon), 2. To 
brighten ; to illuminate (South). or 


‘versally admired. 


‘it was not appointed. 
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' CLARIGATIO, in Roman antiquity. “f. 
A:ceremony that always preceded a formal de- 
claration of war. 2. The apprehending a man 
and holding him to bail. ; he 

CLARIGATION, in the law of nations, 
denotes a clear call, or summons made to an 
enemy, to demand satisfaction for some pr ide 
received; in defect whereof recourse will be 
had to reprisals. | 

CLARINET, a wind instrument of the reed 
kind, the scale of which, though it includes 
every semitone within its extremes, is virtually 
defective. Its lowest note is E below the F 
cliff, from which it is capable, in the hands of 
good solo performers, of ascending more than 
three octaves. Its powers through this com- 
pass are not every-where equal; the player, 
therefore, has not a free choice in his keys, 
being generally confined to those of C and F, 
which, indeed, are the only keys in which the 
clarinet is heard to advantage. The music for 
this instrument is therefore usually written in 
those keys. There are, however, B flat clari- 
nets, A clarinets, D clarinets, B clarinets, and | 
G clarinets; though the three latter are scarce- 
ly ever used in this country. (Busby’s Dict.). 

CLARINO, a musical term for trumpet. 

CLARION, a kind of trumpet, whose tube 
is narrower, and tone more shrill, than the 
common trumpet. | ; 

CLA/RITY. s. (clarté, French.) Bright- 
ness; splendour (Raleigh). _ 

CLARKE (Samuel), a learned English di- 
vine. He was born in 1675, at Norwich, of 
which city his father was alderman, and mem- 
ber of wavliaalent for several years. After going 
through the usual course of education at the 
free-school of Norwich, he went to Caius col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he applied to the study 
of the new philosophy with uncommon suc- 
cess. Rohault’s Physics was then the text 
book in natural philosophy at Cambridge; this 
Mr. Clarke translated into better Latin, with 
notes, agreeable to the new system, at the age 
of 22. He then applied to theology, and 
when he was ordained, became chaplain . to 
bishop Moore of Norwich, who treated him 
with great friendship, and gave him the rectory 
of Draycot, in Norfolk. In 1701 he publish-- 
ed his Paraphrase of the Gospel of St. Mat- 
thew, high was afterwards. extended to the 
fear ty Gospels, the whole making two vols. 
in 8vo, In 1704 he preached the Boyle’s lec- 
ture, and gave such satisfaction that he was ap- 
pointed to preach that of the year following. 
‘These sermons have been printed, and are uni= 
About this time, according 
to Whiston, he embraced Arianism, and it is 
observed, that he never read the Athanasian 
creed but once, and that was by mistake, when 
In 1706 he printed his 
letter to Dodwell on the Immortality of the 
Soul, a philosophical and learned discourse. 
This controversy lasted. for sometime. ‘The 
same year appeared his translation of sir Isaac 


-Newton’s Optics into, Latin, for which the 


philosopher complimented him» with 5001. 
He was also at this time presented to the rectory 
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ef St. Bennet’s, Paul’s wharf, London, and 
appointed chaplain to queen Anne. In 1709 
he obtained the rectory of St. James’s, West- 
minster, and then took his degree of D.D. at 
Cambridge. In 1712 he published an elegant 
edition of Czsar’s Commentaries, dedicated to 
the duke of Marlborough. This year came 
out his celebrated book, entitled, The Scrip- 
ture Doctrine ef the Trinity, which was not 
only written against by numerous writers, but 
complained of by the lower house of convoca- 
tion. The secend edition appeared in 1719, 
much amended and enlarged. In 1715, and 
the following year, he had a dispute with Leib- 
nitz, on the principles of natural philosophy 
and religion: this was'conducted with great 
ability on both sides; and is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the most acute metaphysical con- 
troversy that ever was conducted. In 1717, he 

rinted remarks upon Collins’s Philosophical 
baa concerning Human Liberty. About 
a year afterwards the doctor ventured to make 
an innoyation in the doxology in the singing 
Psalms; as, 

To God, through Christ, his only son, 
Immortal glory be, &c. 

And, 

To God, through Christ, his son, our Lord, 

All glory be therefore, &c. 

This attempt to Arianize the church gave such 
offence to bishop Robinson, of London, that 
he sent a circular letter to his clergy, warning 
them in selemn terms against the use of these 
forms. This occasioned a number of pamph- 
lets to be written on the subject pro and con. 
At this time he was presented to the mastership 
of Wigston’s hospital, in Leicester. In 1724, 
_he published seventeen sermons, preached on 
several occasions. In 1727 he was offered the 
place of master of the mint, vacant by the death 
of sir Isaac Newton, but he refused it. In 
1729 he published the first twelve books of 
Homer’s Iliad, with a Latin version and anno- 
tations. ‘The remaining books were published 
by his son in 1732. This great man, who had 
enjoyed.an uniform state of health, was seized 
with a pain in his side, Sunday, May 11, 1729, 
as he was going to preach before the judges at 
Serjeant’s-inn, and rendered incapable of dis- 
charging the duty. He was carried home, and 
medical aid proving vain, he died on the Satur- 
day following. The same year appeared his 
Exposition of the Church Catechism, and ten 
volumes of his sermons. 

As to the character of Dr. Clarke, he is re- 
presented as possessing one of the best disposi- 
tions in the world, remarkably humane and 
tender, free and easy in his conversation, cheer- 
ful and even playful in his manner. Bishop 
Hare says of him, ‘*He was a man who had all 
the good qualities that could meet together to 
recomimend*him. He was possessed of all the 
- parts of learning that are valuable in a clergy- 
man, in a degree: that few possess any single 
one. He has joined toa good skill in the three 
learned languages, a great compass of the best 

hilosophy and mathematics, as appears-by his 
ae works; and his English ones are such a 
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proof of his own piety, and of his knowledge 


in divinity, and have done so much service to 
religion, as would make any other man, that 
was not under a suspicion of heresy, secure of 
the friendship of all good churchmen, espe- 
cially the clergy. And to all this piety and 
learning was joined a temper happy beyond 
expression ; a sweet, easy, modest, obliging 
behaviour adorned ail his actions; and neither 
passion, vanity, insolence, or ostentation, ap- 
peared.cither in what he said or wrote. This 
is the learning, .this the temper of the man, 
whose study of the Scriptures has betrayed him 
into a suspicion of some heretical opinions.” 
Bishop Hoadley too, having remarked how 
great the doctor was in all branches of learning, 
adds, ‘* If in any one of these he had excelled 
only so much as he did in all. he would have 
been justly entitled to the character of a great 
man: but there is something so very extraordi- 
nary, that the same person should excel not 
only in those parts of knowledge which require 
the strongest judgment, but in those which re- 
quire the greatest memory too. So that, in a 
very high degree, divinity and mathematics, 
experimental philosophy and classical learning, 
metaphysics and critical. skill, were united in 
Dr. Clarke.” 

CLARKE (Samuel), D.D.a preacher and 
writer of considerable note in the reign of 
Charles II. was, during the interregnum, and 
at the time of the ejection, minister of St. 
Bennet Fink in London. In November 1660, 
he, in the name of the presbyterian ministers, 
presented an address of thanks to the king for 
his declaration of liberty of conscience. He 
was one of the commissioners. of the Savoy ; 
and behavéd on that occasion with great prue 
dence and moderation. He sometimes attended 
the church as a hearer ard communicant; and 
was much esteemed by all that knew him for 
his great probity and industry. The most va- 
luable of his numerous works are said to be his 
Lives of the Puritan Divines and other persons 
of note, twenty-two of which are printed in his 
Martyrology ; the rest aie in his eter of sun- 
dry Eminent Persons in this latter Age, folio ; 
and in his Marrow of Ecclesiastical History, in 
folio and quarto. He died in 1680. 

CLARKE (Samuel), the son of the former, 
was fellow of Pembroke-hall, in Cambridge ; 
but was ejected from his fellowship for refusing 
to take the engagements, as he was also after- 
wards from his rectory of Grendon in Buck- 
inghamshire. He applied himself early to the 
study of the Scriptures ; and his annotations on 
the Bible,’ printed together with the sacred 
text, is highly commended by Dr. Owen, Mr. 
Baxter, and Dr. Calamy. He died in 1701, 
aged seventy-five. 

CLARO OBSCURO,orCLarr-OBSCURE, 
in painting, the artof distributing to advantage 
the light and shadow of a piece, both with re- 
spect to the easing of the eye, and the effect of 
the whole piece. See Painrinc. 

CLARO OBSCURO, or CHIARO-SCURO, is 


-also used to signify a design consisting only of 


two colours, most usually black and wh-te, but 
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sometimes black and yellow; or it is a design 


washed only with one colour, the shadows 
being of a: dusky brow#, and the lights height- 
ened up by white. The word is also-applied to 
prints of two colours taken off at twice, where- 
of there are volumes in the cabinets’ of those 
who are curious in prints. 

CLARUS, in ancient geography, a town of 
Tonia, famous for an oracle of Apollo, built by 
Manto, daughter of Tiresias,. who fled from 
_ Thebes; after it had been destroyed by the Epi- 

goni. She was so ‘afflicted ‘with her misfor- 
tunes, that a lake was formed with her tears, 
where she first founded the oracle. Apollo was 
from thence sirnamed Clarius (Strab. Ovid, 
&c.)—An island of the Augean sea, between 
Tenedos and Scios. an 

CUARY. In botany. See Satvia. 

Crary (Pyrenean). See HorRMINUM. 

CLARY-WATER, a water composed of bran~ 
dy, sugar, clary-flowers, and cinnamon ;i0 which’ 

a little ambergris is dissolved. It is also pre- 
pated with brandy, juice of cherries, straw- 
berries and gooseberries, cloves, white pepper, 
and coriander-seeds ; the whole of which are 
infused, sweetened, and strained. ‘This medi- 
eated water is said to assist digestion, and to be 
an excellent cardiac ; but we have reason to ap- 
prehénd that itis, like all other cordials, caleu- 
Jated to increase the catalogue of tipplers, ra- 
ther than to promote the purposes of health. 

To CLASH. v. n. (klatsen, Dutch.) 1. To 
make a noise by mutual collision (Denham). 
2. To act with opposite power, or contrary di- 

rection (South). 3. To contradict; to oppose 
(Spectator). 

To Crasu. v.a. To strike one thing against 
another, so as to produce a noise (Dryden). 

CrasH. s. 1. A noisy collision of two bo- 
dies (Denham). 2. Opposition ; contradict- 
ion (Atterbury). 

CLASP. s. (clespe, Dutch.) 1. A hook to 
hold any thing close (Addison). 2. An em- 
brace (Shakspeare). ; 

To Ciasp. v.a. (fromthe noun.) 1. To 
shut with a clasp (Hooker). 2. To cateh and 

hold by twining (Milton). 3. To enclose be- 
tween the hands (Bacon). 4. To embrace 
USmith). 5. To enclose (Shakspeare). 

CLA/SPER. s. (from clasp.) The tendril or 
thread of a creeping plant (Ray). ; 


CLASPING, stem-clasping, embracing leaf 


(folium amplexicaule). Surrounding the stem 
at. tne base. 

CLA’/SPKNIFE. s. A knife which folds 
into the handle. > Pee 

CLASS. s. (from classis, Latin.) 1. A rank 
or order of persons (Dryden). 2..A number of 
boys, learning the same lesson at the school 
(Vatts), 3, A set of beings or things (dddi- 
gon). ; ih . 
To Crass: v. a. To range according to some 
stated method of distribution (Arbuthnot). 

Cass, in systematic arrangernent, the pric 
mary division of the subject to he treated of, or 
systematized ; an assemblage of orders or genera, 
in which some common mark is so peculiar that 
it differs entirely from all other orders or genera, 


Tn our botanical, as wellasin some other systems, 
classes are either natural or artificial. Natural 


‘classes are such .as contain genera which are 


evidently related to each other: as umbellate, 
verticillate, siliquose, leguminose plants; the 
compound flowers, and grasses. » ’ 
Artificial classes are merely succedaneums to 
natural ones, which we are obliged to adopt for 
want of a complete knowledge of the true cha- 
racters. of plants, and their relations to each 
other. 
Natural. classes have been attempted by 
Royen, Haller, Linnéus, Jussieu, and others. 
Linnéus’s artificial system or general arrange- 
ment of vegetables has twenty-four classes, be- 
sides the palms, &c. in a twenty-fifth. . These 
are founded principally on the number, situa~ 
tion, and preportion of the stamens; and se- 
veral of them are natural. . 
For class and classification in botany, zoo- 
logy, medicine, &c. see Borany, ZOooLoey, 
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Mepicine, &c, 


CLASSIC, or CLassrcaL, an epithet 
chiefly applied to authors read in the classes at 
schools. ‘This term seems to owe its origin’to 
Tullius Servius, who, in order to make an es- 


timate of every person’s estate, divided the Re-_ 


man people into six bands, which he called 
classes. ‘The estate of the first class was not to 
be under 200]. and these, by way of eminence, 
were called classict, classics: hence authors of 
the.first rank came to be called classics, all the 
rest being said to be infra classem: thus Aris- 
totle is a classic author in philosophy ; Aquinas 
in school divinity, &c. ATSB OD 

CLASSICUM was the alarm for battle, 
given by the Roman generals ; and sounded by 
trumpets and other martial music throughout 
the army. 

CLASSIFICATION, in a general sense, 
denotes the arrangements or assortment of va- 
rious objects into those several elasses, denoted 
by appellatives, which, im the schools, are 
called genera and species. . 

CLA‘SSIS. s. (Latin.) Order ; sort; body. 

CLATHRI, in antiquity, bars of wood or 
iron, used in seeuring doors and windows, 
There was a goddess called Clathra, that pre- 
sided over the clathri. , 

CLATHRUS. In botany, a genus of the 
‘class cryptogamia, order fungi: fungus round 
ish, cancelled with fleshy branches interwoven 
with each other. One species only. , 

To CLA‘TTER. v. n. (clatpunge, a-rattle, 
Saxon.) 1.'To make a noise by knocking two 
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‘sonorous bodies frequently together (Dryden). - 


2. To utter a noise by being struck together, 
3, To talk fast and idly (Decay of Piety). 
To Cia’/T TER. v. a. 1. To strike any thing 
so as to make it sound and rattle (Milton), 2, 
‘To dispute, jar, or clamour (Maréin). 
Cua’TTER. s. (from the verb.) 1. A rat- 
tling noise made by the frequent collision of 
sonorous bodies (Swift). « 2.. Any tumultuous 
and confused noise (Ben Jonson). -- 
~ CLAVA. In zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order mollusca. Body fleshy, grega- 
tious, elavate, and fixed by a round peduncle; 
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&perture singleand vertical. One species only, 
e. paralytica, witha whitish, pellucid peduncle, 
opake red-club or head, and covered with. pel- 
lucid conic erect spines. Inhabits the Baltic 
on sea-weeds, shell-fishes, and floating timber ; 
like the hydra it possesses the power of dilating 
and contracting the mouth. | 

CLAVARIA. Club-top. In botany, a 
genus of the class.cryptogamia, order fungi: 
fungus oblong, simple or. branched ; seeds dis- 
persed over the whole surface, or collected in 
tubercles opening at top. Thirty-seven spe- 
cies ; of which some are simple, and. others, 
about a third part, branched. The chief are, 

- 1. C.. tremotades, or oak-leather club-top, 
exactly resembling tanned leather, only that it 
is thinner and so‘ter.. It is commonly found in 
the clefis and hollows. of old caks; but some- 
times in clefts of the ash. In Ireland it is used 
to dress ulcers with, and in Virginia to spread 
plasters upon. 

2. C. inilitaris; clavate, entire; with a scaly 
head, whence its ‘specific name. This and 
two or three other species grow only on the 
thead of \dead insects in the nympha state. 

All the species of this order have by some na- 
_turalists been referred to the animal kingdom, 
and arranged in the zoophytic order of the class 
--vermes, chiefly because of their emitting am- 
-monia when burnt; and also because it is said 
that a visible spontaneous motion has been de- 
tected about the summits of their tubercles. 
Yet such motion: has not been observed by other 

naturalists who have carefully watched for it, 
‘and most of the fungi offer ia combustion some 
degree of ammoniacal fetor. 

CLAVARIUM, an-allowance made to the 
ancient Roman. soldiers, to furnish nails for 

their shoes. iar 
i CLA’VATED. a. (clavatus, Lat.) Knobbed; 
set with knobs (/oodward). 

» CLAUDE, of Lorraine, a famous painter, 
born in 1600, and put apprentice to a pastry- 
cook. After serving out his time he went to 
Rome, and became labourer to’ a painter, who 
taught him some principles of his art. He soon 
proved an admirable landscape painter, and 
painted in fresco, as wellas.in oil. He died at 
Rome in 1682. 

With tegard to his landscapes, it has been 
remarked that his skies are warm: and full of 
lustre, and every object is properly illumined. 
His distances are admirable, and in every part 
a dehghtfal union and harmony not only ex- 
cite our applause but our-admiration. His in- 

_ vention is pleasing, his colouring delicate, and 
his tints have such an agreeable sweetness and 
variety, as have been but imperfectly imitated 
by the best subsequent artists, but were never 
equalled. He frequently gave an uncommon 
tenderness to his finished trees by glazing ; “and 
in his large compositions, which he painted in 
fresco, he was so exact that the distinct species 
of every tree might readily be distinguished. 
As to his figures, if he painted them himself, 

. they are very indifferent ; and he was so con- 
scious of his deficiency in this respect, that he 
usually engaged other artists who were eminent 
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to paint them for him ; of which number were 
Courtois and Philippo Laura. His pictures are ~ 
now very rare, especially such as are unda- 
maged ; and those are at this time so valued, 
that no price, however great, is thought to be 
superior to their merit. Im order to avoida re- 
petition of the same subject, and also to detect 
such copies of his works as might be injurious 
to his fame, by being sold for originals, it was 
his custom to draw (in a paper-book prepared 
for this purpose) the designs of all those pictures 
which were transmitted to \ifferent countries; 
and.on the back of the drawings, he wrote the 
name of the person who had been the pur- 
chaser. That book, which he entitled Libro 
di Verita, is now in the possession of the duke: 
of Devonshire. 

Craupe (John), a French protestant mi- 
nister. He was born in the province of An-~ 
genois in 1619,’ and-was ordained at Montau- 
ban tm !645. He soon rendered himself fa- 
mous by his treatise on the eucharist, which 
oceasioned a controversy between him, the gen- 
tlemen of the port royal, Arnauld, and other 
learned men. He was suspended from preach- 


-ing by order of the court, and at length he was 


obliged to quit the kingdom. He chose Hol- 
Jand for his asylum, where he obtained a pen~ 
sion from the prince of Orange, and preached 
frequently at the Hague. He died in 1687. 
He had a son called -Isaac, who became mi- 
nister of the Walloon church at. the Hague, 
and died in 1695. John Claude’s Treatise on 
the Composition of ¢ Sermon has been tran- 
slated into English by the late R. Robinson; 
and published with curious notes. The same 
translation without the notes has also. been 
published by Mr. Simeon, with the addition of | 
several skeletons of sermons. 

CLAUDE (St.), a city of France, in the 
department of Jura, witha bishop’s see. It is 
seated between three high mountains on the 
river Lison, aud owes its crigin to a very cele- 
brated abbey, built in 425, in this then barren 
and uninhabited country. Lat. 46, 94 N. 
Lon. 6.18 E. 

CLAUDENDA CURIA. > See Curtra, 

CLA/UDENT. a. (claudens, Lat.) Shuts 
ting ; enclosing; confining. , . 

CLAUDIA, a patrician family at Rome, 
descended from Clausus, a king of the Sabines: 
It gave birth to many illustrious patriots. 

CLAUDIA, a name common to several Ro- 
man ladies, the most celebrated of whom are 
the following :—1. A vestal virgin accused of 
incontinence. . To shew her innocence, she 
offered to remove a ship which had brought the 
image of Vesta to Rome, and had stuck in one 
of thé: shallow places of the river. This had 
already baffied the efiorts of a number of menj 
and Claudia, after addressing her prayers to the 
goddess, untied her girdle, and with it easily 
dragged after her the ship to shore, and by this 
action was honourably acquitted.—2?, A step- 
daughterof M. Antony, whom Augustus mar- 
ried, but dismissed undefiled, on account of a 
sudden quarrel with Fulvia. (Suet. an Aug.).., 


—3, Pulera, a cousin of Agrippina, accused of 
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adultery and criminal designs against Tiberius. 
She was condemned. 

CLAUDIA LEX, DE COMITIIS, was enact~ 
ed. by M. Cl. Marcellus in the year of Rome 
702. It ordained, that at public elections of 
magistrates, no notice should be taken of the 
votes of such as were absent. Another, de 
usura, which forbad people to lend money to 
minors on condition of payment, after the de- 
cease of their parents. Another, de negotia- 
tione, by Q. Claudius the tribune, 535. It 
forbad any senator or father of a senator to have 
any vessel containing-above 300 amphoree, for 
fear of their engaging themselves in commer- 
vial schemes.. The same law also forbad the 
same thing to the scribes and the attendants of 
the questors, as it was naturally supposed that 
people who had any commercial connections 
‘could not be faithful te their trust, nor promote 
the interest of the state. Another, 576, to 
permit the allies to return to their respective 
cities, after their names were inrolled. (Liv. 
4l.c.Qg).. Another to take away the freedom 
of the city of Rome from the colonists which 
Cesar had carried to Novicomum. 

CLAUDIANUS, a celebrated poet in the 
age of Honorius and Arcadius, who seems to 
possess all the majesty of Virgil. - Sealiger ob- 
serves, that he has supplied the poyerty of his 
matter by the purity of his language, the hap- 
piness of his expressions, and the melody of his 
numbers. <As he was the favourite of Stilicho, 
he retired when his patron was disgraced, and 

assed the rest of his life in retirement and 
pepe ease. His poems on Rufinus and Eu- 
fropius seem to be the best of his composi- 
tions. Among the various editions of Claudian, 
those by Gesner, at Leipzig, in 1759, two vols. 
$vo., and by Burman, at Amsterdam, in 1700, 
4to., are the most esteemed. 

To CLA/UDICATE. v. n. (claudico, Lat.) 
To halt; to limp. 

CLAUDICA/TION. s. The habit of halt- 
ing. ; : 

CLAUDIUS. This name is common to 
many illustrious Romans, emperors, consuls, 
generals, censors, prxetors, &c. &c. the most 
conspicuous of whom are the following :— 
Ciaudius I. (Tiber. Drusus Nero) son of Dru- 
sus, J.ivia’s second son, succeeded as emperor 
of Rome, after the murder of Caligula. He 
made himself popular for a while, by taking 
particular care of the city, and by adorning and 
beautifying it with buildings.. He passed over 
into Britdin, and obtained a triumph for victo- 
ries which his generals had obtained, and suf- 
fered himself to be governed by favourites, 
whose licentiousness and avarice plundered the 
state, and distracted the provinces. He mar- 
_ ried four wives, one of whom, called Messalina, 
he put to death on account of her lust and de- 
bauchery. He was at last poisoned by another 
called Agrippina, who wished to raise her son 
Nero to the throne.. He died in the sixty- 
third year of his age, October 13, A.D. 54, 
after a reign of thirteen years. He was suc- 
ceeded by Nero. (Viacit. &c.)——The second em- 
peror of that name was a Dalmatian, who 


succeeded Gallienus: He conquered the Goths, | 


ron a 


] 


Scythians, and Heruli, and killed no less than 


300,000 in a battle; and after a reign of about © 


two years, died of the plague in Pannonia. 
The excellence of his character is well known 
by these words of the senate, addressed to him: 
** Claudi Auguste, tu frater, tu pater, tu ami- 
cus, tu-bonus senator, tu vera princeps.”— 
3. Nero, a consul with Liv. Salinator, who de-~ 
feated and killed Asdrubal, near the river Me- - 
taurum, as he was passing from Spain into Italy, | 
to go to the assistance of his brother Annibal. 
(Lavy). Sie 
CLAVE, the preterit of cleave. } 
CLAVECIN. (Fr.) In music, a. harpsi- 
chord. 
CLA/VELLATED.. a. 
Lat.) Made with burat tartar, 
term. 
CLA/VER. s. (clerpn, Saxon.) Clover. 
CLAVICHORD, the clavier of the Ger- 
mans, a musical stringed instrument, if notin- 
vented, greatly improved by the celebrated 
Euler. It is mdeed an instrument of feeble 
sound; but is well fitted for giving every mo- 
mentary gradation of strength by the pressure 
of the finger. It is therefore a good instru- 
ment for forming the musical taste by chamber » 
practice, and was much used by compositors in - 
their studies. It is also an ingenious, though, 
seemingly an obvious and simple contrivance, © 
and is capable of much more force, and even 
brilliancy of sound, than has generally been 
given to it. 0 
The construction is shortly this. The inner 
end of the key is furnished with an upright 
piece, which terminates in an edge of brass, — 
somewhat like the end of a narrow blunt chisel, . 
whose line of direction is athwart the strings. 
When the key is pressed down, this edgestrikes — 
the string, and forces it out of the straight line 
in which it is stretched between its pins. Thus — 
thestring is shaken or jogged into vibration, in ~ 
the same manner as we observe a tight rope set 
a vibrating by a sudden jerk given to any part » 
of it. The string, thus agitated, gives a sound, 
which will continue for some little time if the 
key be held down. As the tone depends on 
the length of the vibrating string, as well as on 
its tension, it is of importance that the stroke — 
be made on the precise point of the siring 
which terminates the proper length. The — 
string does not give the note corresponding to — 
its whole length, but that which is produced 
by the part between the edge and the pin. | 
And because the parts of the string on each side - 
of the edge are equally thrown into vibration, — 
the shorter portion of it must be wrapped up in — 
alist of cloth, to prevent it from disturbing the » 
ear by its sonorous vibrations. This, however, ~ 
greatly diminishes the sweetness of the sound — 
given by the other part. 
The clavichord gives a fretful waspish kind 
of sound, not at all suited to tender expression. » 
If the bridge (for the end of the key is really a — 
bridge during the sound) were placed at an 
exact third of the length of the string, and if ~ 
both parts were free, and if the stroke be of a 


(clavellatus, low 
A chemical — 
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_ proper strength, the string would sound its’ 


twelfth with great sweetness, and with much 
more force and brilliancy than it does by the 

resent construction, and the clavichord would 
be a charming instrument for a lesson and for 
private study. We say this from experience 
of the power of one constructed under the di- 


rection of Euler, who: was also an excellent , 


~ judge of music and musical composition. The 
tones of the upper part of that instrament had 
a sort of pipe or vocal sound, and were supe- 
rior in clearness and sweetness to any stringed 
instrument we ever heard. But as this con- 
struction required every string to be one half 
longer than a harpsichord wire of the same 
pitch, and as this would have made the instru- 
ment of a most inconvenient size, the basses 
were made shorter, by placing the bridge at 
one-sixth of the length, and loading the shorter 
ortion of the string with wire twisted round 
it. But although this was executed by a most 
dexterous artist, the tones were far inferior to 
those of the trebles, and the instrument was 
like the junction of a very fine one and a very 
bad one, and made but hobbling music. This 
was probably owing to the impossibility of 
connecting the metal wire and ‘its covering 
with sufficient closeness and solidity. An up- 
right clavichord, where the length would be 
no‘inconvenience, would be indeed a capital 
instrument for musical study. - [t is worthy of 
remark, that Mr. Euler tried other divisions of 
the string by the bridge. When it is struck 
precisely in the middle, it should sound its 
octave; when it is struck at one-fourth, it 
should give the double octave, &c. But the 
maker found that these divisions gave very in- 
different and even uncertain tones; sometimes 
not sounding at all, and sometimes sounding 
beautifully. (Sup. En. Brit.). 
CLAVICLE, in botany. See TENDRIL. 
CLAVICLE, in anatomy. (Clavicula, dim. 
of clavis: so called from its resemblance to a 
~ key). Collar-bone. A bone shaped like the 
letter /, situated obliquely upon the upper part 
of the chest, and connecting the scapula and 
humerus to the thorax. 
CLAVIOLE, a musical instrument. in- 
vented by a Mr. J. I. Hawkins, formerly of 
New York, but now of Titchfield-street, Lon- 
don. This instrament may be played on with 
finger-keys, like a piano-forte, and compre- 
‘hends all instruments of the vioi kind from 
the violin to the double-bass. The strings of 
this instrument are gut-strings and rendered 
‘water-proof: and Mr. H. has contrived an 
equivalent to the common bow, possessing the 
faculty of rotation. Horse-hair is applied to a 
wheelso asto possess all the elasticity of the vio- 
“‘}in-bow. He hascontrivedacircular bow, where 
though the inner surface of the hair is polygo- 
nal, yet the angles are so very obtuse that the 
finest ear cannot discover their passage over 
the strings. Mr. Hawkins: exhibited his in- 
strument in America about seven years ago ; 
when it was considered, by musicians, as equal 
in power to fifteen violins, tenors, and basses, 
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and yet was capable of being played soft 
enough for an accompaniment to the most 
delicate female voice. The inventor has, we 
believe, an instrument of this kind now exhj- 
biting at his repository in Titchfield-street, A. 
more. detailed account of the invention ma 
be seen in Nos. 3. and 4. of the Retrospect. 

CLAVICYTHERUM, the clavichord. 

CLAVIUS (Christopher), a German Je« 
suit born at Bamberg, excelled in the know- 
ledge of mathematics, and was one of the chief: 
persons employed to rectify the kalendar; the 


defence of which. he also undertook against 


those who censured it, especially Scaliger. He: 
died at Rome in 1612, aged 75.° His works 
have been printed in five volumes folio: the 
principal of which is his Commentary on Eu- 
clid’s Elements. ff, 
CLAVUS, a purple band, or ornament upon 
the robes of the Roman senators and knights. _ 
CLAVUS ANNALES, in antiquity, the Ro- 
man register of time; which was kept by 
means of nails fixed into walls or wainscots. - 
There was.an ancient law, ordaining the chief 
pretor to fix a nail every year on the Ides of 
September; it was driven into the right side of 
the temple of Jupiter Opt. Max. . towards 
Minerva’s temple. | a 
Ciavus, (cluvus, a nail). A fixed pain’ 
in the forehead, which may be covered by 
one’s thumb, giving a sensation like as ifa nail 
were driven into the part. When connected: 
with hysterics, it is called clavus hystericus. 
This term is also applied to corns, from their 
resemblance to the head of a nail. . 
CLAUSE. s. (clausuld, Latin.) 1. A 
sentence; a single part of a discourse; a sub- 
division of a-larger sentence (Hooker). 2. 
An article, or particular stipulation. — 
CLA/USTRAL. a. (from claustrum, La- 
tin.) Relating toa cloister (Ayliffe). aS 
CLA/USURE. s. (clausura, Latin.) Con- 
finement, (Geddes). ; 
CLAU/THMUS. ‘CaaS uo0, from xrnw, to 
weep.) In medicine, weeping, frequent shed- 
ding of tears, as a concomitant of certain dis- 
eases. 
CLAW. s. (clapan, Saxon.) 1. The foot 
of a beast or-bird, armed with sharp nails 
(Spenser. Garth). 2. A hand, in contempt. 


To Ciaw. v. a. (clapan, Saxon.) 1. To 
tear with nails or claws (Shakspeare). 2. To 
tear or scratch in general (Hudilbras).. 3. ‘To 


scratch or tickle (Shakspeare). 4. To CLaw 
off. To scold (L’ Estrange). 
CLA/WBACK.'s. .A-flatterer; a wheedler. 
CLA/WED. a. (from claw.) Furnished or 
armed with claws (Grew). 
CLAY. s. (elat, Welsh.) Unctuous and 
tenacious earth. See ARGILLA. . 
To Cray. v. a. To-cover with clay. 
Ciay-cotp. a. Coldas the unanimated 
earth (Rowe). 
Cray-pit..s. A pit where clay is dug. 
CLA/YEY. a, Consisting of clay (Derham). 
CLA/YISH. a. Partaking of the nature of 
clay (Harvey), 
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~ €LAY-LANDS. See Huspanpry. 

CLA’YMARL. s. (clay and marl.) A 
whitish, smooth, chalky clay (Mortimer). 

CLAYTONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. . Calyx 
two-valved; coral five-petalled; stigma three- 
’ cleft; capsule three-valved, one-celled, three- 
seeded, Three species. ‘I'wo of North Ame- 
rica, ©. Virginia, and C. perfoliata; and.one, 


C. Siberica, a native of Siberia, with leaves. 


nerved; red flowers, with bifid petals, 
. CLEAN. a. (clene, Saxon.) 1. Free from 
dirt.or filth (Spexser). 2. Chaste; innocent; 


guiltless. 3. Hlegant; neat; not unwieldy 
(Maller). 4. Not leprous: (Levidicus). 
Crean. ad. 1. Quite; perfectly; fully 


(Hooker). 2, Without miscarriage (Henley). 

To CLEAN. v. a. To free from dirt or filth. 
» CLE’ANLILY. ad. Ina cleanly manner. 

CLE’ANLINESS. 5s. (from cleanly.) 1. 
Freedom from dirt or filth (Addison). 2. 
Neatness of dress; purity (Sidney). 

CLE/ANLY. a. (from clean.) 1. Free 
from dirtiness ; pure in the person. 2. That 
. makes cleanliness (Prior). 3. Pure; jmma- 
culate (Glanville). 4. Nice; artful (L’Es- 
sirange). . 

Cuie’aNty. ad. (from clean.) Elegantly; 
neatly. 

CLE‘/ANNESS.. s. (from clean.) . 1x 
Neatness; freedom from filth. 2. Easy ex- 
acthess; justness; natural, unlaboured cor- 
rectness (Dryd.). 3. Purity; innocence (Pope), 

To CLEANSE: »v. a. (clearian, Saxon.). 1. 
To free from filth or dirt (Prior). 2..To pu- 
ify from guilt (Dryden). 3. To free from 
noxious humours (Arluéh.). 4. 'To free from 
leprosy (Mark). 5+ To scour (Addison). - 

CLE’ANSER. s. (clenypene, Saxon.) That 
which has the quality of evacuating any: foul 
humours; a detergent (Arbuthnot). 

CLEANTHES, a stoic philosopher, suc- 
cessor of Zeno. He was so poor, that to 
maintain himself, he used to draw out water 
for a gardener in the night, and study in the 
day-time. Cicero calls him the father of the 
stoics. It is said that he starved himself in his 
90th year, B, C. 240. (Strab. Cic.). 

CLEAR, or Care CLEAR, a promontory 
and small island on the south-west coast of Ire- 
Jand.' Lat. 51.18 N. Lon. 11. 10. W. 

CLEAR. a. (clair, French; clarus, Latin.) 
A. Hrighis transpicuous; pellucid; transpa+ 
rent; luminous (Denham). 2. Free‘ from 
clouds ; serene (Milton). 3. Without mix- 
ture; pure; unmingled. 4. Perspicuons; not 
ambiguous (Temple). 5. Indisputable; evi- 
dent; undeniable (Milton). 6. Apparent; 
manifest; not hid (Hooker)... 7. Quick to 
understand; acute (Milton). 8. it ol 


guiltless; irreproachable (Pope)... 9. _Unpre- 
possessed; impartial (Sidney): 10. Free 
irom distress or prosecution (Gay). 11. Free 
from deductions or incumbrances. 12. Va- 
cant; unobstructed (Skakspeare).. 13. Un- 


entangled; at a safe distance from any danger 
or enemy (Skakspeare). 14. Canorous; sound- 
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. ing distinctly (Addison). ie: Free.; guildens 


(Dryden). 
CLEaR. ad. 1. Plainly, not obscurely 
(Milton). 2. Clean; quite; completely. (L’Es- 
trange). . 
Crear, s. A term used by. builders for the. 
inside of a house. ere? 
To CLEAR, v. a. 1. To make bright; to 
brighten (Dryden). 2. To free from obscurity. 
(Boyle). 3.'To purge from the imputation of, 
guilt; to justify; to vindicate (Haywurd). 4. 
‘Lo cleanse (Shahspeare). 5. 'To remove.any, 
encumbrance (Addison). 0. ‘To free from, any. 
thing offensive (Locke).. 7.~To clarify ; as, to. 
clear liquors. 8. 'To gain without deduction, 
(Addison). 9. To CLEAR a ship, at the cus- 
tomhouse, is to obtain the liberty of sailing, 
or of selling a cargo, by.satisfying the customs. 
To CLEAR. v.n, 1. ‘To grow bright; to 
recover transparency. 2. To be disengaged 
from, ercumbrances, distress, or entanglements 
(Bacon). 
CLE’ARANCE. s. A certificate. that, a ship 
has been cleared at the customhouse. 
CLE/ARER. s. Brightener; purifier; en- 
lightener (Addison) 7 
CLE’/ARLY. adv. (from elear.) 1. Bright- 
ly; luminously (Hooker). 2. Plainly; evi- 
dently (Hogers).. .3. With discernment; 
acutely (Ben Jonson). 4. Without entangle- 
ment (Bacon). 5. Without by-ends; ho- 
nestly (Zillotson). 6. Without deduction or - 
cost. 7. Without reserve;. without subter- 
fue (Davies). ; 
©LE’ARNESS. s. (from clear.) 1. Trans- 
arency ; brightness (Bacon). .2. Splendour; 
me (Sidney). 3. Distinctness; perspicuity 
(Addison). 4. Sincerity ; honesty (Bacon), 


' 5. Freedom from imputation of ill (Shaksp.). 


CLEARSIV’GHTED. a. (clear and seght.) 
Discerning; judicious (Denham). 
To CLE/ARSTARCH. ve. a. (clear and 
starch.) To stiffen with starch (Addison). 

CLEATS, in ship-building, are pieces of 
wood of different He used. occasionally - 
to fasten ropes upon in a ship: some have 
one arm, some two, and others have no arms, — 

To CLEAVE. v. n. pret. clave. (cleozan, 
Sax.) 1. To adhere; to stick; to hold to 
(Job). 2. To unite aptly ; to fit (Shakspeare). 
3. To unite in concord (Hooker. Knolles). 4, 
To be concomitant (ooker), 

fo GLEAVE. v. @. pret. clove, clave, or 
cleft; part. pass. claven, or. cleft. (cleopan, ° 
Sax.) 1. To divide with violence; to split 
(Milton). 2. To divide; to part naturally 
(Deuteronomy). : i ea 

To Cugave. v. n. 1. To part asunder 
(Pope). 2. To suffer division (Newton). 

CLE/AVER. s. (from cleave.) A butcher’s. 


instrument to-cut animals into joints (Arbuth.). | 


CLEAVERS, in botany. tee GaLium 
APARINE. ; ; 
CLEEBURY, or Mortimer. CLEen 7 
BURG, a town Of Shropshire, with a, market 
on Fhursdays, 136 miles N. W. ef Londan. mM 
Laj. 62. 21 N. Lon. 2. 23 W. ct a 
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CLEES. s. The two parts of the foots of 
béasts which are cloven-footed. = ; 
‘CLEF, er Ciirr, in music, ‘derived from 
the ‘Latin word clavis, a key: because by it is 
expressed the fundamental sound in the diato- 


nic scale, which requires a determined suc- . 


Gession of tones or semitones, whether major 
or minor, peculiar ‘to ‘the note from whence 
we set out, and resulting from its position in 
the’seale. Hence, as it opens a way to this 
succession, and ‘discovers it, the technical ‘term 
key is used with great propriety. But clefs ra- 
ther point out the position of different-musical 
parts in the general system , and the relations 
which they bear one to another. A clef, says 
Rousseau, is a character in music placed at 
the beginning ofa stave, to determine the de- 
gree of elevation occupied by that stave in the 
general claviary or system, and to point out 
the names of all the notes which it contains in 
the line of that clef. . . 
Anciently the letters by which the notes of 
the gamut had been signified were called clefs. 
‘Thus -the letter A was the clef of the note la, 
C the clef of ut, E the clef of mi, &c. In 
proportion as the system was extended, the 
embarrassment and superfluity of this multi- 
tude of clefs were felt. Gui d’Arezzo, who 
had inverted them, marked a letter or clef at 
the beginning of each line in the:stave ;. for as 
yet he had ‘placed no ‘notes in the spaces. In 
process of time they marked no more than one 
of the seven clefs at the-beginning of one of 
the lines only; and this was sufficient to fix 
the position of all the rest, according ‘to their 
natural order : at last, of these seven lines or 
clefs they ‘selected four, which were called 
claves signate, or discriminating clefs; be- 
cause ‘they satisfied themselves with ‘marking 
ene of them upon one of the lines, from which 
the powers of all the others might -be recog- 
nized. ‘Preseritly ‘afterwards - they even ‘re- 
‘-trenched one of these four, viz. the gamma, of 
which they made use te mark the sol below, 
that is to say, the hypoproslambanomene add- 
ed to the system of the Greeks. 

In reality Kircher asserts, that if we under- 
stood the characters in which the ancient mu- 
sic was ‘written, and examined minutely the 
forms‘of our clefs, we should-find that each of 
them represents the letter a little altered in its 
form, by which the note was originally named. 
Thus the clef of sol was originally a G, the 
-elef of ut'a C, and the clef of fa F. Sees 
'. We have then three clefs, one a fifth above 
‘the other; the clef of F, or fa, which is the 
Jowest ; the clef of ut, or C, which is a fifth 


‘above the former; and the clef of sol, or G,. 


‘which is a fifth above that of ut. (See Plate 
40.) These ‘are usually appropriated to the 
bass, tenor or counter, and treble parts re- 
spectively. According to ancient practice, the 
‘elef is always placed upon a line, and never in 
a space. It deserves notice also, that the clef 
of fais marked in three different ways:-one 
in music, which is printed; another in music, 
‘which is written or engravén; and a third, in 
the full harmony of the chorus. By adding 
four. lines-aboye the clef of sol, and three lines 
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beneath the clef of fa, which gives both above 
‘and below the greatest extent of permanent-or 
established lines, it appears, that the whole 
scale of notes which can be placed’ upon the 
eradations relative to these clefs amounts to 245 
that is to say, three octaves and a fourth from 


the F, or fa, which is found beneath the first 


line, to the si, or B, which is found above the 


Jast, and all this together forms what we cald 


the general claviary; from whence we may 

judge, that this compass has, for along time, 

constituted the extent of the system. Butas— 
at ‘present it is continually acquiring new de~ 

grees, as well above as below, the degrees aye 

marked by leger lines, which are added above 

or below as occasion requires. 

Whatever may be the character and genius 
of any voice or instrument, if its extent above 
or below does not surpass that of the generak 
elaviary, in this number may be found a sta= 
tion and clef suitable to it; and there are, in 
reality, clefs determined for all the parts in 
music, Ifthe extent of apart is very consi- - 
derable, so that the number of lines necessary 
to be added above or below may,become in- 
convenient, the clef is then changed in the 
course of the music. It may be plainly per- 
ceived what clef is necessary to choose, for 
raising ‘or depressing any part, under what- 
ever clef it may be actually placed. It will 
likewise appear, that, in order to adjust one 
clef to another, both must be compared by the. 
general claviary, by means of ‘which we may 
determine what.every/note under one of the 
clefs is with respect to the other. It is by this 
‘exercise repeated’that we acquire the habit of 
reading with ease all the parts in any ‘clef 
whatever. vis 

CLEFT. ‘part. pass. (from cleave.) Dix 
vided; parted asunder (Adiléon). 

CuEFT. s. (from cleave.) A space made by 
the separation’of parts; a crack (Woodward). 

To CLE/FTGRAPT. v. a. (cleft and graft.) 
To engraft by cleaving the stock of a tree, and 
inserting a branch (Mortimer). 

CLEIDO-MASTOIDEUS.: In anatomy, 
‘See STERNO-CLEIDO-MASTOIDEUS. — 

CLEIS (from/xastw, to shut.) 1. In-anato- 
my, the clavicle. 2. A part of many com- 
pound terms:in anatomy and:surgery, in which 
it uniformly imports obstruction or shutting 

*CLEMA, in antiquity, a twlg of the vine 
which served as a badge of the centurion’s 
office. 

CLEMATIS, (elematis, xavneeric; ‘from 
xanuey a tendril, so named from its climbing 
up trees, or any thing it can fasten upon with 
its tendrils.) Tibi ‘bower ; traveller’s joy. 
In botany, a genus of the class polyandria, order 
polygynia. Calyxless; petals from four to 
six; seeds tailed; receptacle capitate. ‘Twen- 
ty-four species : some climbing, athers erect, 
and scattered over the globe, yet chiefly. na- 
tives of the south of Europe. Those mostly 
worthy of notice are, . 

1. C. vitalba, with pinnate leaves; heart- 
shaped leaflets, climbing by the petioles » 
whatever stock or stem it lies within the reach 
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ef. It is the only species indigenous to out 
own country, and is found wild in our 
hedges... r 

2. C.: flammula: a native of the south of 
France, with lower leaves pinnate and jagged ; 
upper ones simple, very entire, lanceolate. 
This is also a climbing plant. 

8. C. erecta. Upright virgin’s-bower. A 
native of the south of Europe; erect, as its 
specific name imports; with leaves pinnate; 
leaflets ovate-lanceolate, very entire; flowers 
four or five petals. It was formerly much cele- 


brated as an anti-siphilitic under the name of - 


Frammuta Jovis, which see. 

»» CLE/MENCY. s. (clemence, French; cle- 
mentia, Latin.) 1. Mercy; remission of 
severity (Addison). 2. Muildness; softness 
(Dryden). 

CLEMENS (Romanus), bishop of Rome, 
-where he is said to have been born; and to 
Ahave been fellow-labourer with St. Peter and 
St. Paul. We have nothing remaining of his 
- works that is clearly genuine, excepting one 
epistle, -written to quiet some disturbances in 
the church of Corinth; which, next to holy 
writ, Is esteemed one of the: most valuable re- 
mains of ecclesiastical antiquity. 

CLEMENS (Alexandrinus), so called to dis- 
tinguish. him from the former, was an eminent 
father of. the church, who flourished at the 
end of the second and beginning of the third 
centuries. He was the scholar of Pantznus, 
and the instructor of Origen. The best edition 
of his works is that in two vols. folio, publish- 
ed in 1715, by archbishop Potter. : 

CLEMENT V. (Pope), the first who made 
a public sale of indulgences. He transplanted 
the holy see to Avignon in France; greatly 
contributed to the suppression of the knights 


templars; and. was author of a compilation of - 


the decrees of the general councils of Vienna, 
styled Clementines.. He died in 1314. There 
have been fourteen popes of this name, the last 
of whom died in 1775. 

CLEMENT... a. (clemens, Latin.) Mild; 
gentle; merciful; kind (Shakspeare). 

CLEMENTINE, a term used among the 
Augustins, who apply it to a person, who, 
after having being nine years a superior, ceases 
to be so, and becomes a private monk, under 
the command of a superior. | 


The word has its rise hence, that pope Cle- 
ment, by a bull, prohibited any superior among 


the Augustins from continuing above nine. 


years in his office. ‘ 

CLEMENTINES, in the canon law, are the 
constitutions. of pope Clement V. and the 
canons of the council of Vienne. 

CLEOBULUS, one of the seven wise sages 
of Greece. He went into Egypt to learn the 
-philosophy of that people, and was the inti- 
-mate friend of Solon. He died about 560 B.C. 
His daughter Cleobulina was distinguished both 
by her talents and her personal charms. She 
composed enigmas. 

CLE’OME. In botany, a genus of the 
class tetradynamia, ofder siliquosa. Siltque 
one-celled, two-valved; all the petals ascend- 
ing; glands three at each division of the calyx 
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except the lowest. T'wenty-three species; 
chiefly of the East and West Indies.. They 
are ailhetbdcoous plants, rising from one to 
two feet high, ornamented with beautiful red, 
yellow, or pink-coloured corols. They are 
easily propagable by seeds. 
CL OMENES, a name common to three 
Spartan kings, the most famous of whom was: 
the 3d, who succeeded his father Leonidas. He 
was of an enterprising spirit, and resolved to 
restore the ancient discipline of Lycurgus in 
its full force, by banishing Juxury and intem- 
perance. He killed the Ephori, and removed 
by poison his royal colleague Eurydamides, and 
made his own brother, Euclidas, king, against 
the laws of the state, which forbade more than. 
one of the same family to sit on the throne, 
He made war against the Achzans, and at- 
tempted to destroy their league. Aratus, the 
general of the Achzans, who supposed himself 
inferior to his enemy, .called Antigonus to his 
assistance; and Cleomenes, when-he had 
fought the unfortunate battle of Sellasia, B.C, 
222, retired into Egypt, to the court of Pto- 
lemy Evergetes, where his wife and children 
had gone before him. Ptolemy received him 
with great cordiality ; but his successor, weak 
and suspicious, soon expressed. his jealousy of 
this noble stranger, and imprisoned him. Cleo- 
menes killed himself, and his body was flea’d 
and exposed on a cross, B.C. 219. (Polyb. &c.) 
—There were others also of this name, but of 
inferior note. x. go aad BB 
CLEON, a name common to many emi- 
nent Greeks, the most famous of whom is an 
Athenian, who, though originally a tanner, 
became general of the armies of the state, by 
his intrigues and eloquence. He took ‘Thoron 
in Thrace, and was killed’ at Amphipolis, in 
a battle with Brasidas the Spartan general, 422 
B.C. (Thucyd.). ’ wa 
CLEONIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order gymnospermia. Fila-~ 
ments forked ; one point bearing the anthers on 
its tip; stigma four-cleft. One species only; 
a native of Portugal. Phy 
CLEOPATRA, queen of Egypt, was the 
daughter of Ptolemy Auletes. She obtained 
the love of Julius Czesar, by whom she had a 
son, named Ceesareon. After the death of that 
re Mark Anthony marching against the 
arthians, in the fortieth year before the 
Christian gera, ordered Cleopatra to meet him 
in Cilicia, to answer the accusations formed 
against her, in relation to her having given 
succours to Brutus. That princess, who was 
not only a great beauty, but also extremely art- 
ful, and spoke several languages, resolved to’ 
inspire Anthony with a passion for her. She 
embarked on the river Cydnus, in a vessel with 
a gilt stern ; the sails of which were of purple,, » 
and the oars silver; which kept time with a 
concert of music, while she herself lay under a 
pavilion of cloth of gold, dressed in a magni- | 
ficent habit. ‘The very evening in which she 
arrived, she gave an elegant repast to Anthony, 
who became so distractedly in Jove, that he 
married her, notwithstanding his former mar- 
riage to Octavia, the sister of Augustus. After 
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Anthony’s defeat and death, Cleopatra, unable 

to captivate the affections of Augustus, and 

fearing sheshould be carried to Rome, to adorn 
his triumph, caused herself to be stung by an 
-asp, and died of the wound, in the thirty-ninth 
year of her age, and thirty years before the 

Christian wera. Augustus ordered her'a mag- 
‘nificent funeral, and her body, as she desired, 

was buried in the same tomb with that of An- 

thony. She reigned twenty-two years. 

She was a woman of great parts, notwith- 
‘standing her vices, and spoke many languages 
“with the utmost facility; for she could con- 
~yerse with the Ethiopians, Troglodites, Jews, 
Arabians, Syrians, Meds. and Persians, with- 
out an interpreter, and always answered them 
in their own languages. In her death ended 
“the reign of the family of Ptolémies in Egypt, 
after it had subsisted from the death of Alex- 
ander, two hundred and ninety-four years ; for 
after this, Ezypt was reduced to a Roman pro- 
“vince, and so remained for six hundred and 
seventy years, till it was taken from them by 
‘the Saracens. 

CLEOSTRATUS, a celebrated astronomer, 
‘born in Tenedos, was, according to Pliny, the 
‘first who proposed the signs of the zediac ; 
‘ethers say, that he only invented the signs 

“Aries and Sagittarius. He also corrected the 
errors of the Grecian year about the 306th 
before Christ. - pote . 

To CLEPE. v. a. (clypran, Saxon.) To 
‘eall (Shakspeare). 

CLEPSYDRA, an instrument or machine 
serving to measure time by the fall of a certain 
~quantity of water. The word comes from 
xrewlw, condo, vdwp, agua, water; though there 
have likewise been clepsydrz made with 
‘mercury. The Egyptians, by this machine, 
‘measured the course of the sun. ‘Tycho 
‘Brahe, in later days, made use of it to mea- 
sure the motion of the stars, &c. and Dud- 
‘ley used’ the same contrivance in making 
all his maritime observations. 
‘clepsydre is very ancient ; they were invented 
in Egypt under the Ptolemies; as were also 
-sun-dials. © Their use was chiefly in the win- 
ter ; the sun-dials served in the summer. They 
‘had two great defects; the one, that the water 
ran out with a greater or less facility, as the air 
was more or less dense; the other, that the 
water ran more readily at the beginning than 
towards the conclusion. 

The construction of a common clepsydra.— 


To divide any cylindrical vessel into parts, to. 


be emptied in each division of time, the time 
wherein’ the whole, and that wherein any part 
is to be evacuated, being given. Suppose a cy- 
_Tindrical vessel, whose charge of water flows 
‘out in twelve hours, were required to be divided 
into parts, to be evacuated each hour. 

the part of time 1 is to the whole time 12, so 

is the same time 12 to a fourth proportional 
144. 2. Divide the altitude of the vessel into 
144 equal parts: here the last will fall to the 
‘last hour; the three next above te the last part 
_ but one; the five next to the tenth hour; last- 

ly, the twenty-three last to the first hour. For 


The use of — 


erudition. 


1. As. 


since the times increase in the series of the na- 


tural numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. and the alti-« 
tudes, if the numeration be in a retrograde order 


‘from the twelfth hour, increase in the series. of 
‘the unequal numbers 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, &c. the al. 


titudes computed from the twelfth hour will be 
as the squares of the times 1, 4,.9, 16, 25, &c. 
Therefore the squares of the whole time, 144, 
comprehend all the parts of the altitude of the 
vessel to be evacuated. But a third propor- 
tional to 1 and 12 is the square of 12, and con 
sequently it is the number of equal parts in 
which the altitude is to be divided, to be dis-. 


‘tributed according to the series of the unequak 


numbers, through the equal interval of hours. 
There were many kinds of clepsydre among 
the ancients ; but they all had this in common, 
that the water ran generally through a narrow 
passage, from one vessel to another, and in the 
lower wasa piece of cork or light wood, which, | 
as the vessel filled, rose up by degrees, and 
showed the hour. 

Clepsydrze have been much improved of late 
years in their construction; but as their use is 


now superseded by the accuracy of our modern 


time-pieces, we shall not dwell longer upon 
them here, but shall refer to vols. 1 and 7 of 
the machines approved by the French Aca- 
demy, and to the 44th vol. of the Philosophical 
Transactions, for descriptions of the best in- 


struments of this kind with which we are 


acquainted. 

CLERG (John le), called Chevalier, an 
eminent-historical painter, was born at Nanci 
in 1887,. but studied in Italy, where he resided 
for twenty years; and was a disciple of Carlo 


“Venetiano, with whom he worked a long time, 


and whose style he so effectually studied and 
imitated, that several of the pictures which 
were finished by le Clerc were taken for the 
work of Venetiano. He was most highly es- 
teemed at Venice for his’ extraordinary merit ; 


and as a token of public respect, he was nade 


a knight of St. Mark. His freedom of hand 
was remarkable; he had a light pencil; and 
in his colouring he resembled his master. He 


died in 1633.: 


Crerc (John le), an eminent writer; bora 
at Geneva in 1657. His father was a physician, 
and: Greek professor in’ the university. After 


going through a proper course of study, he was 


ordained a minister; but having embraced the. 


Arminian doctrines he resolved to leave his na 
tive country, and in 1682 he went to London, 
from whence he passed over to: Holland, and 
became professor of philosophy, Hebrew, and 
belles-lettres at Amsterdam. In 1696 he pub- 
lished his Ars Critica, a work of great taste and 
In 1706 appeared his edition of 
Menander and Philemon, which was'severely 
attacked by Burman and Bentley, two learned 
but not polite critics. He died in 1736. His 
works. are too numerous to be mentioned, 
They all shew a great judgment, keen penetra- 
‘tion, and a wonderful extent of reading; but 
they also shew marks of hastiness, and no little 

ortion of vanity. (atkins). ef 


--Crere (Sebastian le), a French artist of 
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eminence; born in 1637, and died in 1717. 
Pope Clement XI. made him a Roman knight, 
and» Lewis XIV. appointed him his engraver 
in-ordinary. Heengraved above 3000 pieces, 
and was the author of, 1. A Treatise of Geo- 
metry, Svo.; 2. A Treatise on Architecture, 
2 vols. 4to; 3. Another on Perspective, 

Cuierc (George le) count de Buffon. See 
Burrow. . 

CLERGY, CLerus, the assembly,or body 
of clerks, or ecclesiastics; in contradistinction 
to the'laity. See CLERK. 

Inthe Romish church ‘there are two kinds 
of clergy: the one regular, comprehending all 
the religious of ‘both sexes: the other secular, 
comprehending all the.ecclesiastics that do not 
take the-monastic vows, 

Among the reformed, there are none but se- 
cular clergy. The Roman clergy forms a mo- 
narchical state, under the pope, as its supreme 
head. 

The clergy was anciently divided into three 
orders ; viz. priests, deacons, and inferior clerks ; 
and each order had its chief: the arch-priest 
was the head of the first order, the arch-deacon 
ef the second, and the dean of the third. 

Under the name of clergy were also for- 
merly comprised all'the officers of justice ; as 
‘being supposed ito be men of letters. 

Though ‘the clergy formerly claimed an ex- 
emption from all secular jurisdiction, yet Matt. 
Paris tells us, William the Conqueror subject- 
ed the'bishops and abbots who held per Laro- 
niam, and who, till then, had been exempt 
from all secular service; and ordered they 
should be no longer free from .mortuary ser- 
vices. To this purpose he prescribed arbitra- 
rily what number of soldiers every abbey and 
bishopric should provide, to serve him and 
his suecessors in war, and laid up the registers 
of ecclesiastical servitude in his treasury. 

But, in effect, the clergy were not exempt 
from all secular service till then; as being 
bound by the laws of king Edgar to obey the 
secular magistrate in some things; viz. rpon 
an expedition to the wars, and in contributing 
to the building and repairing-of bridges, &c, 
See'TRINODA NECESSITAS. 

The privileges. of the English clergy, by the 
ancient statutes, are very considerable: their 
goods are to pay no toll in fairs or markets. 
they are exempt from all offices but their own ; 
from the king’s carriages, posts, &c. from ap- 
pearing at sheriffs’ tourns, or frankpledges; and 
are not to be fined or amerced according to 
their spititual, but their temporal means. A 
clergyman acknowledging a statute, his body is 
not to be imprisoned... If he is convicted of a 
erime for which the benefit of clergy is allow- 
ed, he shall not be burnt in the hand: and-he 
shall have the benefit of clergy in infinitum, 
which no layman can have more than once. 
The clergy, by common law, ate not.to be bur- 


dened in the general charges of the laity, nor 
to be troubled nor encumbered, unless express- . 


ly named and charged by the statute ; for gene- 


ral words do not afiect them. Thus, if a hun- 


dred is sued for a robbery, the minister shall — 


poverished. 
gy, in general, are small; a third part of the 


cular judges in particular cases. . 
was an indulgence granted by the. civil governe ~ 
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not contribute; neither shall they be assessed 
to the highway, to the watch, &c. es 
The revenues of the clergy were ancientl 
more considerable than at present. Kthelwolf, 
in 855, gave them a tythe of all goods, anda 
tenth of all the jands in England, tree from all 
secularservices, taxes, dzc. ‘he charter whereby 
this was granted them was confirmed by seve- 
ral of his successors: and. William the Con- 
queror, finding the bishopries so rich, created 


them into baronies, each barony .coptaiming 


thirteen knight’s fees at least: but since the 
Reformation the bishoprics are much im- 
‘Lhe revenues of the inferior eler- 


best benefices being anciently, by the pope’s 
grant, appropriated to.monasteries, upon the 
dissolution thereof became a lay~fee. See Bg-~ 
NEFICE. 


CLERGY, Privilegium clericale, or benefit of: 


clergy, denotes an ancient privilege of the 
church, consisting in this, that places conse- 
crated to religious duties were exempted from 
criminal arrests, whence proceeded sanctua- 


ries;, and that the persons of clergymen were, 


exempted from criminal process before the se- 
This, at first, 


ment, but it was afterwards:claimed as an in- 


herent, indefeasible, and jure divino right: and ~ 


the clergy endeavoured to extend the exemp- 
tion not only to almost all kinds of crimes, but 
to a variety of persons, besides those who were 
properly of their own order. In England, 


though this privilege was allowed in some ca-- 


pital cases, it was not universally admitted. 
The method of granting it was settled in the 
reign of Henry V1. which required, that the 
prisoner should first be argaigned, and then 
claim his benefit of clergy, by way of declina~ 


tory plea, or, after conviction,-by way of arrest 


of judgment ; which latter mode is most usually 
practised. This privilege was originally con- 
fined to.those who had the habitum et tonsurany 
clericalem: but in process of time every.one 
was accounted a clerk, and admitted to this 


benefit, who could read ; so that, after the in-- 


vention of printing, and. the dissemination of © 
learning, this became a very comprehensive - 


test, including laymen as well as divines... 


This privilege was formerly admitted, even 


in cases of murder; but the ancient course. of 
the law.is much altered upon this head. By — 
the statute of. 18 Eliz. cap..vil. clerks are no 
amore committed to their ordinary to be purged; _ 


but every man to whom the benefit of clergy is 
granted, though not in orders, is put to read at 
the bar, after he is found guilty and convicted 


of such felony, and.so burnt inthe hand, and 


set free for the first time, if the ordinary-or de- 


“puty standing by, do say, Legit ut elericus : 


otherwise he shall suffer death. 


It appears by our law-books, that laymen — 
that could read had the privilege of the clergy — 
ever since 25 Edw. LI]. which allowance never 


proved of. 


It 


. 


‘ 


was condemned in parliament, but rather ap- _ 


is natural to ask for what crimes the pré 
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wilegium clericale, or benefit of clergy, is to Ve 
allowed: And it.is to be, observed, that neither 
in high treason, nor in petit larceny, nor in any 
mere misdemeanors, it was indulged at the 
éommon law: and therefore we may lay it 
‘down asa rule, that it was allowable only in 
petit treason, and capital felonies; which for 
the most part became legally entitled to this in- 
dulgence, by the statute de clero, 25 Edw. ILI. 
stat. 3. c. 4. which provides, that clerks con- 
vict for treason or felonies, touching other per- 
sons than the king himself or his royal ma- 
jesty, shall have the privilege of holy church. 
But yet it was not allowed in all cases what- 
soever : for in‘some it was denied even in com- 
mon law, viz. instdiatio viarum, or lying in 
wait for one on the highway; depopulatio 
agrorum, or destroying and ravaging a country ; 
and combustio domorum, or arson, that 1s, 
burning of houses; all which are a kimd of 
hostile acts, and in some degree border upon 
treason. And further, all these identical crimes, 


together with petit treason, and very many 


ether acts of felony, are ousted of clergy by 
particular acts of parliament. : 

~ Upon the whole, we may observe the fol- 
lowing rales: 1. That in all felonies, whether 


~ hew created, or by common law, clergy is now 


allowable, unless taken away by act of par- 
liament. 2. That where clergy is taken 
away from the principal, it is not of course 
daken away from the accessory, unless he be 
also particularly included in the words of the 
Statute. 3. That when the benefit of clergy 1s 
taken away from_the offence (as in case of 
murder, buggery, robbery, rape, and burglary), 


4 principal in the second degree, being present, 


of statute pardon. 
to the king; 


- offender. 


aiding and abetting the crime, is as well ex- 
eluded from his clergy as he that is a princ?pal 
in the first degree: but, 4. That where it is 
only taken away from the person committing 
the offence (as in the case of stabbing, or com- 
miting Jarceny in a dwelling-house), his aiders 
and abettors are not excluded, through the ten- 
derness of the law, which hath determined that 
such statutes shall not be taken literally: ; 
* Lastly, We enquire what the corisequences 
are to the party of allowing him this benefit 
of clergy? We speak not of the branding, im- 


-prisoninent, or. transportation ; which are ra- 


ther concomitant conditions, than conseqtienees, 
of receiving this indulgence. The consequences 
are such as affect his present interest, and future 


-eredit and capacity: as having been once a 


felon, but now purged from that guilt by the 
privilege of clergy; which operates as a kind 
And we may observe, 1. 
That, by his conviction, he forfeits all his goods 

which, being once vested in the 
crown, shall not sfeerorivda be restored to the 
2. That, after conviction, and till 
he receives the judgment of the law by brand- 
ing or the like, ‘or else is pardoned by the king, 
he is, to all intents and purposes, a felon; and 
subject to all the disabilities and other incidents 


ofa felon. 3. That, after burning or pardon, 


he is discharged for ever of that, and all other 


i 
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felonies before committed, within the benefit. 


Call 

of clergy; but not of felonies from which such 
benefit is excluded: and this, by statutes 8 Eliz. 
c. 4, arid 18 Eliz. ¢. 7. 4. That, by the burn- 
ing, or pardon of it, he is restored to all capa 
citics and credits, and the possession of his 
lands, as if he had never been convicted... 5. 
That what is said with regard to the advantages 
of commoners and laymen, subsequent to the 
burning in the hand, is equally applicable to 
all peers and clergymen, although never brand- 
ed at all. For they have the same privileges, 
without any burning, to which others are en- 
titled after it. 

CLERGYMAN. s. A man in holy orders; 
not a layman. The word is generally confined. 
in its application to those who discharge the 
pastoral functions in established churches, 
while those who officiate among nonconform- 
ists are called dissenting ministers. There 
seems, however, no just foundation for the dis- 
tinction : for the word clerk, originally appro 
priated to the clergy, is from the Greek xrngoo, 
chosen ; and the appointment of pastors among 
the dissenters is generally a matter of free 
choice with those who are to be instructed by 
them ; whereas in most establishments the ap~ 
pointment of the clergyman is completely iné 
dependent of the will of the parishioners... 

CLE’RICAL. a. (clericus, Latin.) Relat- 
ing to the clergy (Bacon). . . 

CLERK. s. (clepic, Saxon.) 1. A clergy- 
man ( Ayliffe). 2. A scholar; a man of let- 
ters (South). 3. A man employed under an- 
other as a writer (Shakspeare). 4. A petty 
writer in publick offices; an officer of various 
kinds (Arbuthnot). 5. The lavman who reads 
the responses of the congregation in the church; 
to direct the rest. 

~ Under the 4th acceptation of the word, it is 
necessary to specify a few particulars. As, 

CLERK of the Bails, an oilicer in the court 
of king’s bench, whose business is to file all 
bail-pieces taken in that court, where he 
always attends... ; 

CLERK of the Check, an officer belonging 
to the king’s court; so called, because he has 
the check and controlment of the yeomen that 
belong to the king, queen, or prince. He 


likewise, by himself or deputy, sets the watch 


in the court. There is also an officer in the 
navy of the same name, belonging to the king’s 
yards. nti 

CierRK of the Crown, an officer in the king’s 
bench, who frames, reads, and records all in- 
dictments agaiist offenders there arraigned o¢ 
indicted of any public crime. He is likewise 
termed clerk of the crown office, in which ca- 
pacity he exhibits information by order of the 
coutt for various offences, 

CLERK of the Crown, in chancery, an of- 
ficer whose business it is constantly to atiend 
the lord chancellor in person or by depaty; to 
write and prepare for the great seal special mat- 
ters of state by cominission, both ordinary aod 
extraordinary. 

CLER K-Comptroller of the King’s House- 
hold, an officer of the king’s court, authorised 
to allow or disallow the charges of Mae 


CL ERK. 


messengers of the green cloth, &c. to inspect. 
and control all defects of any of the inferior of- 
ficers ; and to sit in the counting-house with 
the lord steward and other officers of the house- 
hold for regulating such matters. 

CLERK of the Deliveries, an officer of the 
Tower, whose function is to take indentures 
for all stores and ammunition issued from 
thence. 

CLERK of the Errors, in the court of com- 
yon pleas, an oflicer who transcribes and cer- 
tifies into the kiny’s bench, the tenor of the 
record of the action on which the writ of error, 
made out by the cursitor, is brought there to 
be determined. In the king’s bench the clerk 
of the errors transcribes and certifies the records 
of causes, by bill, in that court, into the ex- 
chequer: and the business of the clerk of the 
errors in the exchequer is to transcribe the re- 
cords certified thither out of the king’s bench, 
and to prepare them for judgment in the ex- 
chequer-chamber. . 

- CLERK of the Essoins, in the court of com- 
mon pleas, keeps the essoin roll, or enters es- 
soins: he also provides parchment, cuts it into 
rolls, marks the number on them, delivers out 
all the rolls to every officer, and receives them 
again when written. See Essoin. 

CLERK of the Estreats, an officer in the ex- 
chequer, who every term receives the estreats 
out of the lord treasurer’s remembrancer’s of- 
fice, and writes them out to be levied for the 
crown. 

CLERK ofthe Hamper, or Hanaper, an of- 
ficer in chancery, whose business is, to receive 
all money due to the king for the seals of char- 
ters, letters patent, commissions and writs ; 


also the fees due to the officers for enrolling | 


and examining them, 

CLERK of the Enrolments, an officer of the 
court of common pleas, that enrols and exem- 
plifies all fines and recoveries, and returns writs 
of entry. 

CLERK of the Juries, an officer of the com- 
mon pleas, who makes out the writs called 


habeas corpus and distringas, for juries to ap-. 


pear either in that court, or at the assises, after 
the pannelsare returned upon the venire facias. 
He likewise enters into the rolls the awarding 
‘these writs, and makes all the continuances till 
verdict is given. , 

CLERK of the Market, an officer of the king’s 
house, to whom is given the charge of the 
king’s measures and weights, the standards of 
those that ought to be used all over England. 

CLERK of the Ordnance, an officer that re- 
gisters all orders concerning the king’s ordnance 
im the tower. - 

CrierK of the Outlawries, an officer of the 
common pleas, and deputy to the attorney ge- 
neral, for making out all writs of capias utla- 
gatum, after eutlawry, to which there must be 
the king’s attorney’s name. _ ‘ 

Crerk of the Paper-office, an officer belong- 
ing to the king’s bench, whose business is to 
make up the paper-books of special pleadings 
in that court. 

* CLERK of the Parliament, is an officer who 


records all things done in parliament ; ‘and en- 


grosses them fairly into parchment rolls, for 
the better preservation of them to posterity. Of 
these there are two: one of the house of lords, 
and the other of the house of commons. 

CLERK of the Peace, is an officer belong- 
ing to the session of the peace, whose duty is 
at the session to read the indictments, to enrol 
the acts, and draw the processes: also to cer- 
tify in the king’s bench transcripts of indict- 
ments, outlawries, attainders, and convictions, 
had before the justices of the peace within the 
time limited by statute. 

CiEeRK of the Pells, an officer that belongs 
to the exchequer, whose business is to enter 
every teller’s bill into a parchment roll, -called 
pellis receptorum, and to make another roll of 
payments, called pellis exituum. 

CLERK of the petty Bag, an officer of the 
court of chancery, whereof there are three, the 
master of the rolls being the chief: their bu- 
sites is to record the return of all inquisitions 
out of every shire, to make out patents of cus- 
tomers, gaugers, comptrollers, &c. liberates 
upon extents of statutes staple, conge d’elires 
for bishops, summons of the nobility, clergy, 
and burgesses to parliament, and commissions 
directed to knights, and others, of every shire, 
for assessing subsidies and taxes. . 
_ CLERK of the Pipe, an officer of the ex- 
chequer, who having the accounts of al] debts 
due to the king, delivered out of the remem- 
brancer’s office, charges them in a great roll 
folded up like a pipe. . 

CLERKs of the Privy-seal, four officers that 
attend the lord privy seal, for writing and 
making out all things that are sent by warrant 


from the signet to the privy seal, and to be- 


passed the great seal; and likewise to make 
out privy seals, upon special occasions of his 
eee affairs, as for loan of money, or the 
ike. 

CLERK of the Rolls, an officer of the chan- 
cery, whose business is to make searches after, 
and copies of deeds, officers, &c. 

CLERK of the Signet, is an.officer con- 
tinually attending on the king’s principal secre= 
tary; who has custody of the privy-signet, as 
well for sealing the king’s private letters, as for 
such pants as pass his majesty’s hands by bills 
signed. Of these there are four, who attend 
in their turn, and have their diet at the secre- 
tary’s table. 

CLERK of the Treasury, an officer of the 
common pleas, who has charge of the records 
of the nisi prius, the fees due for all searches, 
and the certifying of all records into the king’s 
bench, when a writ of error is brought. He 
also makes out all writs of supersedeas de non 
molestaada, which are granted for the defend- 
ants while the writ of error is depending; and 
all exemplifications of records, i 
treasury. 

CLERK of the Warrants, isan officer belong- 
ing to the court of common-pleas, who enters 


all warrants of attorney for plaintiff and defend- 


ant; and enrols all deeds of indentures of bar- 
gaig and sale, which are acknowledged in the 


being in. the. 
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coutt, or before any judges out of the court ; 
and it is his office to estreat into the exchequer 
all issues, fines, and amerciaments, which grow 
due to the king in that court, for which he has 
a standing fee or allowance. 

CLERKSHYP. s. (from clerk.) 1. Scholar- 
ship. 2. The office of a clerk of any kind 
(Swi/?). 

CLERMONT, the name given to three 
towns of France, the most considerable of 
which isa bishop’s see in the department of 
Puy de Dome, and late province of Auvergne. 
It is seated on an eminence, and is often called 
Clermont Ferrand, in consequence of its being 
united to the town, of Mount Ferrand to the 
N.E. Many Roman antiquities are found in 
the neighbourhood, and it ts generally allowed 
to be the Averne of the ancients. It was the 
birth-place of the celebrated Paschal. “Lat. 45. 
47 N. Lon. 3. 10 BE.’ , . 

CLERMONT, MANUSCRIPT, is a copy of 
St. Paul’s epistles, found in the monastery of 
Clermont, and used by Beza, together with the 
Cambridge MS. in preparing his edition of the 
New Testament. ‘This copy is in the octavo 
form, and is written on fine vellum in Greek 
and Latin, with some mutilations. Beza sup- 
poses that it is of equal antiquity with the 
Cambridge copy; but both were probably 
written by a Latin scribe in a later period than 

he assignstothem. 
_ CLERODE’NDRON. 1n botany, a genus 
of the class didynamia, order avgiospermia. 
‘Calyx five-cleft, campanulate; corol. with a 
filiform tube, and five-parted equal. border ; 
stamens very long, placed between the seg- 
ments of the corol, which gape widely ; drupe 
four-seeded, bearing a one-celled nut. Eight 
species—all natives of the East-Indies; some of 
them trees, with elegant terminal panicles, 
aud scarlet fowers; others shrubs with white 
flowers, with a slender tube. i 

~ CLEROMANCY, a kind of divination per- 

formed by throwing dice, or little bones, and 
observing the points or marks turned up. 

CLEROTI, public arbitrators among the 
_ Athenians. | : 

-. CLE/RUS. In the Fabrician system of en- 
iomology,; a tribe of the genus attelabus of co- 
_ leopterous insects. ' See ATTELABUS. 

- CLESIDES, a Greek painter, about 276 
foes before Christ, who revenged the injuries 

he had received from queen Stratonice; -by re- 

‘eopellde her in the arms of a fisherman. 

owever indecently the painter might represent 
the queen, she was drawn with such personal 
beauty, that she presetved the piece, and libe- 
Tally réwarded the artist. 

* CLE’THRA. In botany, a genus of the 

class decandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
patted; petals five; stigma three-cleit ; cap- 
sule three-celled, three-valved. Four species, 
chiéfly natives of North America: 

The species most commonly propagated, and 
most deservingof propagation among ourselves, 
is c. alnifolia, a native of Virginia, with: leaves 
obovate, serrate, slightly pubescent underneath ; 
kaceme simple, bracted. This beautiful shrub; 
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in moist situations, which it prefers, rises to 
about eight or ten feet high: its leaves resem> 
ble the alder, whence its specific name; and: 
its flowers are produced in close spikes at the 
end of the branches, and.are elegantly white. 

CLEVE, Cur, Crive. At the beginning 
or end of the proper name of a place, denotes 
it to be situated on the side of a rock or hill. 

CLEVELAND, a district of England, in 
the county of York, on the borders of Durham. 

CLE’/VER. a. 1. Dexterous ; skilful (Ad- 
dison). 2. Just; fit; proper; commodious 
(Pope). 3. Well-shaped ; handsome (Arbuth= 
not). 4 
CLE’VERLY. ad. (from clever.) Dex- 
terously ; fitly; handsomely (Hudzbras). 

CLE/VERNESS. s: (from clever.) Dex- 
terity; skill; accomplishment. 


CLEVES, a town of Westphalia, in Ger- 


eg belonging to the king of Prussia:. In the 


citadel is an inscfiptior setting forth that 
Caius Julius Cesar was the founder; in the 
year 698 from the building of Rome. It is 60 
miles S. E. of Amsterdany. Lat: 51. 5 N. 
Lon: 5. 50: E: i % ’ 
CLEW.. s.- (clype, Saxon.) 1. Thread 
wound upon a bottom (Roscommon), 2. A 
guide; a direction: (Smith). Fs eae 
To Crew: v.n. To clew the Suils, is 
raise them, in order to be furled. 
CLIBADIUM: In botany, a genus of the 
class monoecia, order pentandria. Male: calyx 
common, imbricate; florets of the ray female 
three or four; seed an umbilicate drupe: One 
species only; a native of Surinam, with op- 
posite peduncles; and commion-calyx violet 
hued when ripe: : Oak Makes 
To CLICK. v- n. (clicken, Dutch.) To make 
a sharp, small, successive noise (Gay). 
CLICKER. s; The servant of a salesman; 
who starids at the door to invite customers: 
CLYCKET. s. The knocker of a door. 
CLIENT, among the Romans, a. citizen 
who put himself under the protection of some 
ereat man, who in respect of that relation was 
called patron... The term client is now used to 
denote a party in a law-suit, who has turned 
over the catise into the hands of a counsellor or 
solicitor. : 
CLYENT: s. (cliens, Latin.) 1. Cne who 
applies’ t6 an advocate for counsel and defence 
(Laylov). 2. A dependant {Ben Jonson). « 
CLVENTED. pert. a. Supplied with clients 
(Carew). . 
CLIENTE/LE. s. (clientela; Latin.) The 
condition or office of a client (Ben Jonson). 
. CLYENTSHIP. s. (from client.) ‘The con- 
dition of a client (Dryden). . si 
CLIFF. §. (elivus; Latin, clip, Saxon.) A 
steep rock ; a rock brokew and eragey (Bacon); 
Currr, or Kine’s Ciirr, a small town 
in Northamptonshire, having a market on 
Tuesdays. Tat 52. 33 N.. Lon. 0. 37 W. 
CLIFFORTIA.. In botany, a genus of the 
class dioecia, order polyandria. Calyx: three- 
leaved, superior ; corolless, female: styles twos 
capsule two-celled; seéds solitary. Nineteen 
species—all Cape plants. and wee ever 
, 2 
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greens, rising to the height of four or five feet; — 


some with simple, and others with compound 
leaves; They may be best propagated by cut- 
tings, and ifthe cuttings be made in spring or 
summer, and plunged into a hot-bed, they will 
soon throw forth radicles. 

CLIMACTERIC, among physicians and 
astrologers (from climacter, a ladder), a critical 
year in a person’s life. According to some, 
this is every seventh year; but others allow only 
those years produced by multiplying 7 by the 
odd number 3, 5, 7; and 9, to be climacterical. 
These years, they say, bring with them some 
remarkable change with respect to health, life, 
or. fortune: the grand climacteric is the:63d 
year; but some, making two, add to this the 
8ist: the other remarkable climacterics are the 
7th, 2ist, 35th, 49th, and 56th. 

CLIMATE, or Cuime, in geography, a 
part of the surface of the earth, bounded by 
two lesser circles parallel to the equator; and of 
such a breadth, as that the longest day in the 
parallel nearer the pole exceeds the longest 
day in that next the equator, by some certain 
Space, as half an hour, oran hour, ora month. 

The beginning of a. climate, is a parallel 
circle in which the day is the shortest ; and the 
end of the elimate, is that in which the day is 
the longest. The climates therefore are reckon- 
ed from the equator to the pole; and are 
so many zones or bands, terminated by lines 
parallel to the.equator: though, in strictness, 
there are several climates, or different degrees 
of light or temperature, in the breadth of one 
_ zone. 
tiguous ones, in that the longest day in sum- 
mer is longer or shorter, by half an hour, for 
mstance, in the one place than in the other. 

As the climates commence in the equator, 
at the beginning of the first climate, that is, at 
the equator, the day is just 12 hours long ; but 
at the end of it, or at the beginning of the ed 
climate, the longest day is 12 hours and a half 
long; and at the end of the 2d, or beginning of 
the 3d climate, the longest day is 13 hours 
long; and so of the rest, as far as the polar 
circles, where the hour climates terminate, 
and month climates commence. And as an 
hour climate is a space comprised between two 
parallels of the equator, in the first of which 
the longest day exceeds that in the latter by 
half an hour; so the month climate is a space 
contained between two circles. parallel to the 
polar circles, and having its longest day longer 
- or shorter than that of its contiguous one, by a 
month, or 30‘days. But some authors, as 
Ricciolus, make the Jongest day of the con- 
tiguous climates to differ by half hours, to 
about the latitude of 45 degrees; then to 
differ by an hour, or sometimes two hours, 
to the pelar circle; and after that bysa month 
each. See tables of climates in Varenius, 
chap. 25, prop. 13. 


Vv ulgarly the term climate is bestowed on’ 


any country or region differing from another, 
either in respect of the seasons, the quality of 
the soil, or even the manners of the inhabitants, 
without any regard to the length of the longest 


day. 


~ the winter’s cold. 


Each climate only differs from its con-. 
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CiLImATEs (Different temperature of). The 
presence of the sun is one of the principal sources 
of heat, and its absence the cause of cold; and 
were these’ the only sources of heat and cold, in , 
the same parallel of latitude there would be the _ 
same degree of heat or cold at the same season 5. 
but this is found to be contrary to matter of fact: 
the temperature of the eastern coast of North — 
America is much colder than the western coast of 
Europe, under the same latitude. Very hot days _ 
are frequently felt in the coldest climates; and 
very cold weather, even perpetual snow, is found in 
countries under the equator. We must therefore 
seek for other causes of heat and cold; and these 
must evidently be partly local. : 

One great source of heat is from the earth ; 
whether this arises from any central fire, or from 
a mass of heat diffused through the earth, it is not 


_ perhaps easy to say ; the latter cause is perhaps the 


most probable ; and in this case, the heat which is 

thus gradually lost is renewed again by the sun. 

This heat imparted from the earth to the atmo- 
sphere, tends greatly to moderate the severity of 

It is found by observation, that 
the same degree of heat resides in all subterraneous. 

places at the same depth, varying a little at dif- 

ferent depths, but is never less than 36° of Fahren- 
heit’s thermometer. ‘There is however an excep- 
tion to this in mines, where there are probably 

some chemical operations going forwards. Mr. 

Kirwan, in his Estimate of the Temperature of 

different Latitudes, and to whom we are prin- 

cipally indebted for what we shall here give upon 

this subject, observes, that at 80 or go feet (if this 

depth have any communication with the open air, 
and perhaps at a much less depth, if there be no 

such communication) the temperature of the earth 

varies very little, and generally approaches to the 

mean annual heat. Thus the temperature of springs 

is nearly the same as the mean annual temperature, 

and varies very little in different seasons. The 

temperature of the cave at the observatory at Paris: 
is about 533 degrees, and varies about half a degree 

in very cold years; its depth is about go feet. The 

internal heat of the earth in our climate is always 

above 40°, and therefore the snow generally begins 

to melt first at the bottom. The next source of 

heat is the condensation of vapour. It is well 

known that vapour contains a great quantity of 

heat, which produces no other effect but that of 

making it assume an aerial, expanded state, untif 

the vapour is condensed into a liquid; during 

which condensation, a certain quantity of heat 

escapes, and warms ‘the surrounding atmosphere. 

This condensation is frequently formed by the at- 
traction of an electrical cloud, and hence arises the 

great sultriness which we frequently experience 

before rain, and particularly before a thunder 

storm. j 


. As the earth is one of the great sources of heat, 
Warming the surrounding air, distance from the 
earth must be a source of cold; and thus we find 
that as you ascend in the atmosphere, the cold in- 
creases. In the vicinity of Paris, the temperature 
of the earth being 47°, at the estimated height of 
11084 feet it was found to be 21°, or 11° below 
congelation, byM. Charles, who ascended in a bal- 
loon.. And lord Mulgrave; at the bottom of 
Hackluyt-hill, lat 80°; found the temperature of 
the air 50°; but on the top, at the height of 1503 
feet, only.42°. Hence we find, that the highest 
mountains, even under the equator, have . their 
tops continually covered with snow. Mr. Bouguer 
found the eold of Pinchina, ong of the Cordelicress 
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“immediately under the line, to extend from 7° to 9° 
below the freezing point every morning before sun- 
rise; and hence at a certain height, which varies 

in almost every latitude, it constantly freezes at 
night all the year round, though in the warm cli- 
mates it thaws in the same degree the next day. 
This height he calls the lower term of congelation: 
between the tropics he places it at the height of 
15577 feet, English measure. 
source of ccld is evaporation. The same cause 
which makes the condensation of vapour a source 
of heat, makes evaporation the source of cold; as 


it absorbs the fire in the latter instance, which it’ 


~ gives out in the former: the heat thus absorbed is 
called Jatent heat, it producing; in that state, no 
sensation of warmth. Ata certain height above 
the lower term of congelation it never freezes, not 
because the cold decreases, but because the vapours 
do not ascend so’ high; this height Mr. Bouguer 
calls the upper term of congelation, and under the 
equator he fixes it at the height of 28,000 feet. Mr. 
Kirwan has given us the following mean height of 
the upper and lower terms of ‘congelation, for the 
latitude of every five degrees, in feet. 


Alt. lower) Alt.uppe Alt. lower Alt. upp. 


Lat.; Term. | Term. | Lat.) Term. | Term. 
0°} 15577 | 28000 | 45°] 7658 3730 
5| 15457 | 27784] 50 | 6260 | r1253 

TO} 15007 | 27084155 | 4912 8830 

15 | 14498 | 26061 | 60 | 3684 6546 

20] 13719 | 24661 | 65 | 2516 4676 

25 13020 | 2342370) 1557 2809 

30 | 11592 | 20838 | 75 748 1346 

35.| 10664 | 19169 | 80 120° 407 

40 9016 | 16207 


Sometimes the temperature of the upper air is 
higher than that of the lower-air, particularly when 
a large mass of vapours is condensed by electrical 


agency.; for no part of the heat given out by that’ 


eause being lost by communication with air much 
“colder, that which surrounds the vapours so con- 
densed, must be heated to a considerable degree. 
The clouds by absorbing the sun’s rays, are more 
heated than the clear air would be. These, and 
other circumstances, render the true height of ‘the 
terms of congelation at any time subject to con- 
siderable uncertainty. [ 
_ The clearing away of woods lessens the vapours, 
and consequently diminishes the quantity of rain, 
and increases the temperature. Several parishes 
in Jamaica which used to produce fine crops of 
sugar canes, are now dry for nine months in a 
year, and are turned into cattle-pens, through the 
clearing away of the woods. Heace, water is most 
plentiful in those countries where woods abound, 
and the best springs are there found. In America, 
since the woods in the neighbourhood of their 
towns have been cut down, many streams have be- 
come dry; and others have been reduced so low, 
as to cause great interruptions to the miller. 
Of evaporation, the following facts may be ob- 
‘Served. 1. That in our climates, evaporation is 
about four times as great from the 21st of March 
to the 21st of September, as from the 21st of Sep- 
tember to the 21st of March, 2. That, other cir- 
_$umstances being the same, it is greater in pro- 
Portion as the difference between the temperature 


Fhe next great 


of the air, and that of the evaporating surface is 
greater; and so much the smaller, as the differ- 
ence is smaller; and therefore smallest, when the 
temperature of the air and evaporating liquor are 
equal. The former part of this proposition how- 
ever requires some restriction ; for if air be more 


than 15 degrees colder than the evaporating sur- 


face, there .is scarce any evaporation; but on the 
contrary, it deposits its moisture on the surface of 
the liquor. 3. The degree of cold produced by 
evaporation is always much greater, when the air 
is warmer than the evaporating surface, than that 
which is produced when the surface is warmer than 
the air.. Hence, warm winds, as the Sirocco and 
Hfarmatan, are more drying than cold winds. 4. 
Evaporation is more copious when the air is less 
loaded with vapours, and is therefore greatly pro- 
moted by cold winds flowing into warmer coun 
tries. 5. Evaporation is greatly increased by a 
current of air or wind flowing over the evaporating 
surface, because unsaturated air is constantly 
brought into contact wirh it. Hence, calm days 
are hottest, as has commonly been remarked. 6. 
Tracts of land covered with trees or vegetables emit 
more vapour than the same space covered with. 
water... Mr. Williams (Philadelphia Transactions) 
found this quantity to amount to} more. Hence 
the air about a wood or forest is made colder by 
evaporation from trees and shrubs, while the plants 
themselves are kept in a more moderate heat, and 
secured from the burning heat of the sun by the 
vapours perspired from the leaves. Thus, we find 
the shade of vegetables more effectual to cool us, 
as well as more agreeable, than the shade from 
rocks and buildings. . 

The heat and cold of different countries are 
transmitted from one to the other by the medium 


of winds. 


From what has been observed it is manifest, 


that some situations are better fitted to receive or 


communicate heat than others; thus, high and 
mountainous situations being- nearer to the source 
of cold than lower situations; and countries cover- 
ed with woods, as they prevent the access of the 
sun’s rays to the earth, or to the snow which they 
may conceal, and present more numerous evapo- 
rating surfaces, must be colder than open coun- 
tries, though situated in the same latitude. And 
since all tracts of land present infinite varieties of 
situation, uniform results cannot here be expected. 
Mr. Kirwan observes, therefore, that it is on-water 
only that we must seek for a standard situation 
with which to compare the temperature of other 
situations. Now the globe contains, properly 
speaking, but two great tracts of water, the At» 
lantic Ocean, and the Pacific Ocean; which may 
each be divided into north and south, as they lie 
on the northern or southern side of the equator. In 
this tract of water, he chose that situation for a 
standard which recommends itself most by its sim- 
plicity, and freedom from any but the most per- 
manent causes of alteration of temperature; viz. 
that part of the Atlantic which lies between 80° 
north and 45° south latitude, and extending south- 
wards as far as the Gulph Stream, and to within a 
few leagues of the coast of America; and that part 
of the Pacific Ocean-which lies between 45° north 


and 40° south latitude, and from 20° to 275° east’ - 


longitude. Within thisspace, the mean annual tem- 
peraturé will be found as expressed by the follow- 
ing table. The temperatures beyond 80° latitude 
are added, though not strictly within the stand- 


ard... at. 
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-A Table of the mean Annual Temperature of the 
standard situation, in every degree of Latitude. 


\ 


Lat. |Temp. || Lat: Temp. | Lat. | Temp. 


ee 


_— 


0° | 84 339 68,3 WS OF? Y aa,7 
5 ~| 83,6 || 34 | 67.4 1} 63 1 41,9 
6 | 33,4 | 35 | 66,6 64 | 41,2 
7 | 83,2 || 36 | 65,7 | 65 | 40,4 
B° 48259 Wh 37 F-64874 66" 39,7 
9 | 82,7 1} 38 | 63,9 || 67 | 39.2 
16° | 82,3 39 | 63 68 | 38,4 
II 82 40 62 69 ao 

re Bay AH) 6F,2 FO 1 375% 
13 $153 42, | 60,3 q1 36,6 
14 | 80,8 43 | 59.4 72.7496 

15 | 80,4 || 44 | 58,4 kee 
EG. eosg tr Bee STs 7a 1 38 

17 | 7954 46 | 56,4 75 | 3455 
318 1-989 j} 47 4 55,0 | 76 | 34,1 
19 | 78,3 |} 48 | 54,7 | 77° | 3357 
20 | 97,8 |) 49 | 53,3 78 | 33,2 
25°) 9992 59° | 5259 1 79 °} 32,9 
22 | 76,5 51-4} 52,4 So | 32,6 
23 | 7559 540 ay W nOr" 32,2 
24 | 75.4 || 53 | 50,2 || 82 | 32 

25 | 7455 54 | 49,2 83° | 31,7 
26 | 73,81 55 | 48,4 || 847 7 31,5 
29-4928! $6 147,68 85° | 31,4 
28 | 72,3 57 °1 46,7 || 86 | 31,2 
29 1 71,5 58 1 45,0) 87 } 31,14 
30° 1 F709 59° | a§jr ow Bak stro 
3r | 69,9 || 60 | 44,3 89 | 31,04 
yer OO rt at. 1 4t.s oo Fy eats 


The rule by which this table has been computed, 
was given by the famous astronomer Tobias Mayer 
of Gottingen, and is as follows; it was constructed 
from knowing the mean annual temperatures of 
two latitudes. . Let s be the sine of the latitude; 
then the mean annual temperature will be 84 
— 535%; that is, from 84 subtract $3 multi- 
plied into the square of the sine of the latitude. 
and the remainder is the mean annual tempe- 
rature. 

_ The temperatures of different years differ very 
little near the equator, but they differ more and 
more as you appreach the poles. : 

- It scarcely ever freezes in latitudes under 35°, ex- 
cept in high situations; and it scarcely ever hails in 
latitudes higher than 60°. Age: 

. In latitudes between 35° and 60°, in places ad- 
jacent to the sea, it generally thaws when the sun’s 
altitude is 4o° or upwards: and seldom begins to 
freeze, until the sun’s meridian altitude is below 
40°. 

The greatest cold in all latitudes in our-hemi- 
sphere, is generally about half an hour before sun- 
rise. The greatest heat in all Igtitudes between 
6Q° and 45° is about half-past.2 o’clock in the af- 
ternoon; between latitudes 45° and 35°, about 2 
o'clock ; between latitudes. 35° and 25°, about 
hal{-past x o’clock 3 and between latitude 25° and 
the equator, about 1 o’clock. On sea, the dif- 
ference between the heat of day and night is not 
§0 great as on land, particularly in low latitudes: 

In all latitudes, January is the coldest month. 
July is the warmest month jin all latitudes above 

8°; but in lower latitudes, August is the warmest, 
fhe temperature of April approaches more nearly 


to the mean annual temperature, than any other 
month, ; ; hy 

In the highest latitudes. we often meet with a 
heat of 75° or 80°; and in latitudes 59° and 60° 


the heat of July is frequently greater than in lati- 


tude 51°. edi pi shade ath 

| ‘Aa countries lying to the windward of high 
mountains, or extensive forests, are warmer than 
those to the leeward in the same latitude. 

The vicinity to the sea is another circumstance 
which’ affects the temperature of a climate; as }t 
moderates the heat from the land, and brings the 
atmosphere down to a standard best fitted to the 
human constitution. In our hemisphere, countries 
which lie to the south of any sea, are warmer than 
those that haye the sea lie to the south of them, 
because the winds that should cool them in winter 
are mitigated by passing over the sea 3 whereas 
those hich are northward of the sea, are cooler in 
summer by the breezes from it. A northern or 
southern bearing off the sea, renders a country 
warmer than an eastern or western bearing. —_ 

Islands participate more of tenaperature arising 
from the sea, and are therefore warmer than con- 
tinents. 

The soils of large tracts of land have their share 
in influencing the temperature of the coyntry: 
thus, stones and sand heat’ and cool more readily, 
and to a. greater degree, than mould; hence, the 
violent heats in the sandy deserts of Arabia and 
Africa; and the intense cold of Terra del Fuego, 
and other stony countries in cold latitudes. 

‘Vegetables considerably affect the temperature 
of a climate. Wooded countries are much colder 
than those which are open and cultivated. ‘4 

Every habitable latitude enjoys a heat of 60° at 
least, for two months, and this is necessary for the 
growth and maturity of corns The quickness of 
vegetation in the higher latitudes proceeds from the 
time the sun is above the horizon. Rain is but 
little wanted, as the earth is sufficiently moistened 
by the liquefaction of the snow that covers it during 
the winter. In this we cannot sufficiently admire 
the wise disposition of Providence. “i 

It is owing to the same provident hand that the 
globe of the earth is intersected with seas and 
mountains, in a manner, that seems on its first ap- 
pearance, altogether irregular and fortuitous; pre+ 
senting to the eye of ignorance the view of an im- 
mense ruin: but when the effects of these seeming 
irregularities on the earth are carefully inspected, 
they are found most beneficial, and even necessary 
to the welfare of its inhabitants; for to say nothing 
of the advantages of trade and commerce, which 
could not exist without seas, we have seen that it. 
is by their vicinity, that the cold of higher latitudes 
is moderated, and the heat of the lower. It is by 
the want of seas, that the interior parts of Asia, as 
Siberia and Great ‘Tartary, as well as those of 
Africa, are rendered almost uninhabitable; a cirs 
cumstance which furnishes. a strong . prejudice 
against the opinion of those, whu think those 
countries were thé original habitations of man. 

In the same manner, mourtaing are necessary 3 
not only as the reservoirs of rivers, but as a defence 
against the violence of heat in the warm latitudes; 
without the Alps, Pyrenees, Apennines, the 
mountains of Dauphine, Auvergne, Ke. Italy 


‘Spain, and France would be deprived of the mild 


temperature which they now enjoy. Without the 
Balgate Hills, or Indian Appénnine, India would 
have been a desert. Hence, Jamaica, St. Domingo, 
Sumatra, and most other islands between the tos 


CLIMATES, 


pics, are furnished with mountains, from which 
the breezes proceed which refresh them. 

The annual heat of London and Paris is nearly 
the same; but from the beginning of April to the 
end of October, the heat is greater at Paris than at 
‘London. Hence, grapes arrive at greater’ perfection 
in the neighbourhood of Paris than about London. 

The following table. contains a comparison of 
the temperature of London with several other 
places. The first column contains the place; the 
second, the annual temperature; the third, the 
temperature of January, that being the coldest 
month ; and the fourth, the temperature of J uly ; 
that at London as the standard, being estimated at 
_1000. ‘The degree of cold is estimated in the third 
column, and the degree of heat in the fourth and 
second. 


An. |Temp.| Temp. 

Places Temp.| J wat July. 

jlondon ...........4.«]| 1000 | 1000 | 1000 
PATS «se eeeeseceseeees| 1028 | 1040 | 1037 
Rdinburgh:'s +56 092% eo 923 | 1Ogo 914 

POE. ots si aS aakdts 942 
Stockholm .....se0.+-.| 812z | 1583 | 964 
jPetersburgh......2....] 746 | 3590 | 1008: 
Vienna. .s..66+-4002.] 987 | 1305 | 1037 
PEKIN ies eect eowacecius) 1067 1730 | 1283 
BOUrdeaux »vesienrsee ve 1090 | 925 | 1139 
jMontpellier..........,.] 1170 | 850 1196 
Madeira...............1 1309 | 559 | 1128 
Spanish Town in Jamaica] 1557 

AdraSS. +s se eeeseeeess | 1565 | 491 1349 


At London, by a mean of the observations made 
at the Royal Society from: 1772 to 1780, it appears 
- that the mean annual temperature is 51°,9, or in 
whole numbers, 52°; and the monthly tempera- 
ture is as follows: 


JANUary eee cece cee ee ee oe 355°9 
Febrpaty 236-5. eS ey 
Marehi «224% s/s ux ob oles ove eAOs@ 
2) Oa a AEE +2499 
MAY ia os apo 00s vsies’nna ooa'es SOVOE 
TUNE tos os sn o'en's eiaies sah s 63,22. 
PUNY seo» sib deo sch vee th pon xv 6043 
AUNSUSE 9 ou 3 os» n.d wis ob o's ios OLS 
BEDICINUET wa. 4 nec eee c. «+ 59,63 
SORE. owe Ace ft ck 00 52,01 
POUCA. s cst i veut et, »+ 44,44 
December 20 Ue: 41,04 
The greatest usual cold is 20°, and happens in 
January; the greatest usual heat is 81°, and hap- 
pens generally in July. . 
The limits of the annual variation are 2°,5, that 
is, 1° above, and 1°,5 below the mean. 
The greatest variations of the mean temperature 
of the same month in different years, are as fol- 
lows: 


January.... Jeu b2 
February... ..se00 5 
March. ec esove oe oe4 ; 
April ee cers eevee 3, 
AAS ie scanty wie BES 
June CR cere rasese & 


Ys hide ab os 2 
AMgustKs Say eu ee 
September 0.000.406.3535 
October... ,es0.54 
November 2. ......4 
December ..%.....3. 


Hence it appears, that the temperatures of the 
summers differ much less than those of the win- 
ters. 

_ The most usual variations of temperature within 
the space of 24 hours in every month are, 


FANNATY |. sis alge ean ens" 
REDIUrY vend ae nean S 
BYPALOM cceluel ois ak aah 
FVELTI we. 9 'nthd We ere y ES 


FON casa hs it 
AUZUSE Ss eos ev esieg 1S 
DEPECIUDER +. o:5:5 is g Eee 
OCTODEL pc's p's’ po Lh 
May. 0s. ssetecss 4 | November in ..a\.. 9 
JUNE. 5.2 se40004-12 | December .... cs's< 
At Petersburgh, lat. 59°. 56’, longitude 30°. 24° 
F, the mean annual temperature is 38°,8, from the 
mean of 6 years. The greatest cold observed. was 
that at which mercury freezes, that is, 39° below 
0°; but the greatest mean degree of cold for several 
years was 25° below 0°. The greatest summer 
heat, on a mean, is 79°, yet once it amounted to 
94°. It scarce ever hails at this place. 
In latitude 79°. 50/, lord Mulgrave observed the 
greatest heat for two days to be 8°, and the least 
46°. Mr. Martin observes, that the weather in 
the polar regions is very unsteady: one hour it 
blows a violent storm, and in the next there is a 
dead calm; neither does it blow long in any one 
point, but sometimes from every point within 24 
hours. After a calm, the north wind springs up 
first; the sky isseldom perfectly clear, and storms 
are much more frequent than in lower latitudes, 
In Europe, unusual cold in summer may arise, 
either from a long continuance of easterly or 
northerly winds, or from frequent and heavy rains, 
which are followed by great evaporations, or from 
a long continuance of cloudy weather in June and 
July, which prevents the earth from receiving its 
proper degree of heat. PRE 
The causes of unusual cold in winter may be 
these: rst, Unusual cold in the preceding summer. 
For the heat in the winter being in a great measure 
derived from the earth, if this be deprived of its 


usual heat, the want of it must be perceived in 


Winter. The cold of January 1709, was the severest, 
long known in Europe ; and Mr. Derham remark- 
ed, that the preceding June was so cold, that his 
thermometer was near the freezing point on 
the 12th of that month, and the quantity of rain 
was much greater than usual. Mr. Wolf made the 
same observation in Germany. 2dly, Heavy rains 
followed by easterly or northerly winds. This cir- 
cumstance produces great cold at any time, on ac- 
count of the great evaporation which then takes 
place by these dry winds. It took place in October 
1708, as Mr. Wolf observed; and an intense cold 
immediately fellowed. 3dly, Westerly or southerly 
Currents, in the upper regions of the atmosphere, 
while easterly or northerly winds prevail in the 
lower. For the warm currents are deprived of 
their moisture by the cold of the superior regions; 
and this descending in the form of snow, cools the 
inferior strata below their usual temperature : this 
circumstance also took place in 1709, when the 
cold was greatest. gthly. The arrival of Siberian, 
or American winds. Siberia is 2800 miles east of 


-London but according to Mr. Smeaton’s com- 


putation, a common high wind moves at the rate 
of 35 miles an hour, and therefore may pass to us 
in 3 days from Siberia, and preserve much of its ori- 
ginal degree of cold. The winds from America 
may also arrive in a few days; but their rigour 
will be abated by passing over the sea; but if the 
sea have been previously cooled by northerly winds, 


the westerly winds may prove very cold. Mr. Der- 


ham, on comparing his journals with those of Mr. 
Robie in New England, found that, aftera few days, 
the American winds passed into England. The 
wind in 1784 was equally severe in America, as in 
Europe. 5thly. The fall of a superior stratum of 
the atmosphere. This will happen when a cold 
Wind in the upper regions of the atmosphere 


CARY 
passes over a country, the lowér strata of whose 
atmosphere are lighter; and hence a low state of 
the barometer generally precedes such extraor- 
dinary cold. It is probably for this reason, that 
Holland oftener experiences a greater degree of 
cold than other countries under higher latitudes ; 
for being a moist country, its atmosphere abounds 
more in vapours, which renders it specifically 
lighter; thus, during the great cold of January 
1783, the barometer was lower than it had been 
known to be for 50 years before, during that month: 
and Muschenbrock remarked, that in winter, when 
the mercury in the barometer descends, the cold 
_ Increases. 
Land is capable of receiving much more either 
‘heat or cold, than water. In winter when the 
surface of water is much cooled by contact with 
the colder air, the deeper and warmer water at the 
bottom, being specifically lighter, rises and tem- 
pers the top, and as the colder water constantly 
descends during the winter, in the following sum- 
mer the surface is generally warmer than at 
greater depths; whereas jn winter it is colder: 
hence it has been remarked, that the sea is always 
colder in summer and warmer in winter, after a 
storm, the water at great depths being mixed with 
that at the surface. Of the following observations, 
the three first were made by lord Mulgrave, the 
three next by Wales and Bayley, and the other by 
Mr. Bladh. The third column expresses the heat 
of the air aver the surface of the sea; the fourth 
expresses the depth of the sea in feet; the fifth 
expresses the heat of the sea at that depth, and the 
sixth expresses the heat of the séa at the surface. 


Latitude. | Time. Heat cf Depth. F Sur- 
a | ea.) face, 
67°N. jJune 20} 48.5 | 4680] 26 
75 N. 30 | 40,5 906 I. 3z 
169 N. jAug.3% | 59,5 | 4038 | 32 
O Sept. 5] 75,5 | 510 | 66 | 74 
24 8. 2B 1 F355 A420 70 vie) 
34. Aa BOCE TT 1560.2" 2 Hoo * 59 59 
57 N.  jJan, $8 | 46 6 | 40 37 
piled 10| 43,6'| 50) 43,6| 43,6 
eg. go § 20} 47 1104. 51,5} 40 
39- 30 N. 28] 53 TO koi 3 
2.55 N.j/Feb: 25} 81 53.) 8 81 
2.50N 261 82 IIo 81 34,5 


As the water in the high northern and southern 
latitudes-is, by cold, rendered heavier than that in 
lower warm latitudes, hence arises a perpetual cur- 
rent from the poles to the equator, which some- 

_ times’ carries down large masses of ice, which cool 
the airto a great extent.. Inland seas of great ex 
tent have been frozen in very severe winters. In 
1668, the Baltic was:so firmly frozen, that Charles 
#1. of Sweden, carried his whole army over it: 
and the Adriatic was frozen in 1709. The tempe- 


ratures of land and water differ more in winter - 


than in summer} for in winter, inland countries, 
from lat. 49° to 70°, are frequently cooled down to 
40°, 508, and’some to 70° below the freezing point; 
‘whereas, the sea below lat. 76° is not colder than 
A° below that point in the northern hemisphere, 
except some narrow seas in the north Pacific 
Ocean; but in summer, no considerable extent of 
fend is heated to more than 15° or 20° above the 


CLI 
temperature of the sea, stony and sandy deserts ex- 
cepted.» — 

The temperatures of the smaller seas, in general, 
if not surrounded with high mountains, are a few 
degrees warmer in summer, and colder in winter, 
than the standard ocean; in high latitudes they 
are frequently frozen, 

The White sea is frozen in the ‘winter. 

The Gulf of Bothnia is in a great measure frozen 
in winter; but in summer it 1s sometimes heated 
to 70°. Its general temperature in July is from 
48° to 56°. 

The German sea is about 3° colder in winter 
and 5° warmer in summer, than the Atlantic. 

The Mediterranean sea is, for the greater part of 
its extent, warmer both summer and winter than 
the Atlantic, which, on account perhaps of its 
greater density, flows intoit. Itis sometimes frozen 
in the neighbourhood of Venice. The Black sea is 
colder than the Mediterranean, and flows into it. 

The Caspian sea is situated in the vicinity of 
high mountains, and is in a great measure frozen 
in winter. Its level is said, by Pallas, to be lower 
than the ocean. White x i 

Same idea may be formed what latitudes on the 
surface of the globe are accessible to man, by con- | 
sidering the height above the sea of the inferior 
line of perpetual snow. In the middle of the torrid ~ 
zone, it appears, from Mr. Bouguer’s observations, 
to be elevated 5201 yards, and 4476 about the 
tropics. In middle latitudes there is constant 
snow at the height of 3300 yards. In lat. 80° 
north, lord Mulgrave found the inferior line of 
snow to be at the height of 400 yards: whence we 
may conclude, that at the poles there is constant 
snow upon the surface of the earth (Purerton’s 
Geography Abrid.). 

To Cirmare. v. n. To inhabit (Shak.). ~ 

CLUMATURE. s. Climate (Shakspeare). 

CLIMAX, or GRADATION, in rhetoric, a 
figure wherein the word or expression which 
ends the first member of a period begins the 

‘second, and soon; so that every member will 
make a distinct sentence, taking its rise from, 
the next foregoing, till the argument and period 
be beautifully finished: as in’ the following 
gradation of Dr, Tillotson. ‘* After we have 
practised good actions a while they. become 
easy; and when they are easy, we begin to 
take pleasure in them; and when they please 
us, wedo them frequently; and by frequency 
of acts, a thing grows into a habit; and con- 
firmed habit is a second kind of nature; and so 
far as any thing is natural, so far itis necessary, 
and we can hardly do otherwise; nay, we“do it 
many times when we do not think of it.” 

To CLIMB. wv. n. pret. clomb or climbed; 
part. clomb or climbed. (climan, Saxon.) To 
ascend up any place; to mount by means of 
some hold or footing (Samuel). 


To Criims. v. a. To ascend; to mount 
(Prior). oe wee 
CLIMBER. s, (from climb.) 1.:One that 


mounts or scales any place; a mounter; a“ 
riser (Carew). 2. A plant that creeps upon 
other supports (Mortimer). 3. The name of a 
particular herb (Miller), 

CLIME. s. (from climate.) Climate; re- 


gion; tract of earth (Milton. Atterbury). _ 


- To CLINCH. ». a. (clyniza, Saxon. 1.Tq 
hold in the hand with the fingers bent over it 
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(Dryden). 2.'To contract or double the fingers 
(Swift). 3.'To bend the point of a nail on 
the other side. 4. Toconfirm; to fix: as, to 
clinch an argument. . 

CLINCH, in the sea language, that part ofa 
cable which is bended about the ring of the 
‘anchor, and then seized or made fast. 

Crinca. s. (from the verb.) A pun; an 
ambiguity (Boyle. Dryden). 

CLYNCHER. s. (trom clinch.) A cramp; 
a holdfast (Pope). : 

CLINCHING, in the sea language, a kind 
of slight caulking used at sea, in a prospect of 
foul weather, about the posts: it consists in 
driving a little oakum into their seams, to pre- 
vent the water coming in at them. 

To CLING. v. n. preter. 1 clung; particip. 
Ihave clung. (klynger, Dantsh.) 1. To hang 
upon by twining round (Szw7ft). 2. ‘To adhere, 
as followers or friends (Ben Jonson), 3. To 
dry up; to consume (Shakspeare). 

CLIU’NGY. a. (from cling.) Clinging; ad- 
hesive, 

CLUYNICAL. CLr’Nick. a. («aww, to lie 
down.) That keeps the bed with infirmity. A 
clinical lecture is a discourse upon a disease, 
made by the bed of the patient. 

Cuiinics, as used by the ancient church 
historians, signified those who received bap- 
tism on their death-beds. Magnus, in the 
third century, made a doubt whether or not 
‘clinics were truly baptised, since the ordinance 
was, in that case, performed by aspersion, in- 
stead of immersion. 

CLINIS. The name given by the Greek 
musicians of the middle ages to one of their 
notes. ; ; 

To CLINK. v. n. To utter asmall, sharp, 
interrupted noise (Prior). 

Cink. s. A sharp successive noise (Sh.). 

CLINKERS, among brick-makers, See 
Brick. . ; 

CLINOID, (clinoideus ; from xan, a bed, 

and «dec, resemblance). Resembling a bed. 
The four processes surrounding the cella turcica 
of the spheenoid bone are so called, of which 
.two are anterior, and two posterior. 
_ CLINOPODIUM. Wild basil, a genus of 
the class didynamia, order gymnospermia. In- 
volucre of many, setaceous bristles placed under 
the whorl; calyx two-lipped; corol with the 
upper lip flat inversely heart-shaped, straight. 
Three species ; 
' 4. C. vulgare; found in our own hedges ; 
with an odour between that of basil and mar- 
joram. 

2. C. Egyptiacum; a native of Egypt, an 
herbaceous plant like our own. 

3. C. incanum ; a native of North America, 
of similar form and odour. 

CLYNQUANT. a. (French.) Dressed in 


embroidery, in spangles (Shakspeare). 


CLINTON, in geography, the most north- — 


‘ern county of the state of New York, in Ame- 
‘rica. 

CLIO, in pagan mythology, the first of the 
‘muses, daughter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. 
She presided over history, She is represented 


fold in the arms (Sidney). 


labia pudendorum). 
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crowned with laurels, holding in one hand a 
trumpet, and a book in the other. Sometimes 
she holds a plectrum or quill with a lute. Her, 
name signifies honour and reputation, XMS, 
gloria ; and it was her office faithfully to record 
the actions of brave and illustrious heroes. She 
had Hyacintha by Pierius, son of Magnes. 

Crio. In zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order mollusca. Body oblong, nayant, 
generally sheathed and furnished with two 
dilated membranaceous arms or wine-like 
processes; tentacles three, besides two in the 
mouth. Six species; chiefly inhabitants of 
the North and American seas; some round of 
the size of a pea, others longitudinal resembling 
a slug. 4 

To CLIP. v. a. (clippan, Saxon.) 1..To 
embrace, by throwing the arms round; to en- 
2. To cut with 
sheers (Suckling. Bentley). 3. Itis particu- 
larly used of those who diminish coin, by par- 
ing the edges (Locke). 4. To curtail; to cut 
short (Addison). 5.'To confine; to hold (Sf.). 
— CLIPPER. s. One that debases coin by 
cutting (Addison). 

CLI’/PPING. s. The part cut or clipped off 
(Locke). 

CLITHERO, a borough in Lancashire, 
with a market on Saturdays, and the remains 
of an ancient castle. It sends two members to 
parliament. -Lat. 53.54 N. Lon. 2: 21 W. 

CLITOMACHUS, a Carthaginian phi- 
losopher of the third academy, who was pupil 
and successor to Carneades at’ Athens, B.C. 
128. For an account of this philosopher, see 
Brucker’s History of Philosophy, by Enfield, 
vol. 1. p. 253. 

CLITORIA. In botany, a genvs of the 
class diadelphia, order decandria. Corol re- 
versed; the banner very large; spreading, over- 
shadowing the wings. Six species; India, 
West Indies;.America. They are all her- 
baceous annuals or perennials, of the kidney- 
bean tribe. The climbing stalk generally rises 
to the height of a man. The flowers are of 
various colours, though more commonly blue 
or white. Wee 

CLITORIS, (clitoris, xrurocc; from xrew, 
to enclose or hide; because it is hid by the 
Columella. A small 
glandiform body like a penis in miniature, and 
like it.covered with a prepuce, or foreskin. It 
is situated above the nymphz, and before the 
opening of the urinary passage of women. 
Anatomy has discovered that the clitoris is 
composed, like the penis, of a cavernous sub- 
stance, and of a glans, which has no perfora- 
tion, but is, like that of the penis, exquisitely 


sensible. The clitoris is the principal seat of 


~ 
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dites. . The clitoris of children is larger in pro- 
portion than in full grown women: it often 
projects beyond the external labia at birth. _ 

CLITORISMUS, (¢clétorismus). A morbid 
enlargement of the clitoris. 

CLITORIUS, in botany. See CL1ToRta. 

CLITUS. The most conspicuous of this 
name is the familiar friend and foster-brother of 
. Alexander, He had saved the king’s life in a 
bloody battle. Alexander killed him with a 
- javelin, in a fit of anger, when he was in- 
toxicated, because, at a feast, he preferred the 
actions of Philip to those of his son. Alexander 
was inconsolable for the loss of a friend, whom 
he had sacrificed in the hour of drunkenness 
and disstpation. (Justin. Plut. Curt. &c.) 
There were others, but of less note, of this 
name. 

CLIVE (Robert, lord), a celebrated En- 
glish general. He was born at the family seat 
in Shropshire in 1725, and educated at several 
schools, and among the rest at Merchant Tay- 
lors’. In 1743 he was appointed a writer in 
the India company’s service, and arrived at 
Madras the year following. In 1747 he ob- 
4ained an ensign’s commission in the company’s 
service, and distinguished himself with great 
courage at the siege of Pondicherry. He soon 
rose to the rank of lieutenant; and after seeing 
considerable service, when hostilities ceased, 
he returned to his former situation as a writer. 
He also.obtained the office of commissary to 
the troops. In 1753 he came to England, and 
"was presented by the court of directors with a 
sword set with diamonds. He returned to 
India as governor of fort St. David, with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel ; and shortly after 
his arrival he assisted admiral Watson in reduc- 
ing Angria the pirate. When Calcutta was 
taken, Clive went to Bengal and took Fort 
William. He defeated Surajah Dowla at the 
famous battle of Plassey ; and the day following 
entered Muxadabad, where he placed Jaffier 
Alli Cawn on the throne. The mogul conferred 
ou Clive the title of omrah of the empire, and 
he received a grant of lands worth 27,0001. a 
year. In 1760 he returned to England, and 
was made.an Irish peer. In 1764 he went out 
again to Bengal as president, where he soon re- 
stored tranquillity, and returned home in 1767. 
In 1769 he was made knight of the bath. In 
1773 a motion was made in the house of com- 
mons to resolve, that “‘ in the acquisition of 
his wealth, lord Clive had abused the powers 
with which he was entrusted.” He defended 
himself with great spirit and modesty, and the 
motion was not only rejected, but the -house 
resolved, that ‘*lord Clive had rendered great 
and meritorious services to his country.” He 
represented the borough of Shrewsbury in par- 
liament from 1760 to his death, which hap- 
pened in 1774. He left 70,0001. to the in- 
valids in the company’s service. His lordship 
married a sister of Dr. Maskelyne, the present 
astronomer-royal, by whom he had five chil- 
dren. (/¥Vatkins.) 
.oCLIVERS, in botany. See GacLrum. 

CLOACA, (from «aug, I wash away.), 


GLO 


Among the. ancients, was a subterraneous 
aqueduct, or common sewer, for the reception 
and discharge of the filth of a city or house. 

CLoaca, in comparative anatomy, the 
canal in birds, through which the egg descends 
from the ovary in its exit. 

CLOACINA, a goddess at Rome, who pre- 
sided over the Cloace, or receptacles for the 
filth and dung of the whole city, begun by 
Tarquin the elder, and finished by Tarquin the 
proud. There were also public officers chosen 
to take-care of the Cloaez, called curatores 
cloacarum urbis. 

CLOAK. s. (lach, Saxon.) 1. The outer 
earment(Pope). 2. A concealment; a cover 
(Peter). 

To CLOAK. v. a. 1. To cover with a cloak. 
2. To hide; to conceal (Spenser): , 

CLO’/AKBAG. s. A portmanteau; a bag 
in which clothes are carried (Shakspeare). 

CLOCK. s. (clocc, Welsh, from cloch, a 
bell.) 1, The instrument which tells the hour 
by a stroke upon a bell (Bacon). 2. It isa 
usual expression to say, What ts at of the clock ? 
for What hour is it? or, ten o’clock, for the 
tenth hour. 3. The clock of the stocking; the 
flowers or inverted work about the ankle 
(Swift). +4. An insect; a sort of beetle. 


CLock, a machine now constructed in 
such a manner, and so regulated by the uniform 
motion of a pendulum, as to measure time, and 
all its subdivisions, with great exactness. Before 
the invention of the pendulum, a balance, not 
unlike the fly of a kitchen-jack, was used instead 
of it. Clocks were at first called nocturnal dials, 
to distinguish them from sun-dials, which shewed 
the hour by the shadow of the sun. 

‘The invention of clocks with wheels is ascribed 
to Pacificus archdeacon of Verona, in the ninth 
century, on the credit of an epitaph quoted by 
Ughelli, and borrowed by him from Panvinius. 
Others attribute the invention to Boethius, about 
the year 510. 

Dr. Derham, however, makes clock-work of a 
much older date; ranking Archimedes’s sphere, 
mentioned by Claudian, and that of Posidonius, 
mentioned by Cicero, among machines of this 
kind: not that either their form or use was the 
same with those of ours, but that they had their 
motion from some hidden weights or springs, 
with wheels or pulleys,-or some such clockwerk 
principle. : . 

In the Disquisitiones Monastice of Benedictus 
Haéfien, published in the year 1644, he says, that 
clocks were invented by Silvester the fourth, a 
monk of his order, about the year 998, as Dith- 
marus and Bozius have shewn; for before that 
time they had nothing but sun-dials and clepsydra 
to shew the hour.—Conrade Gesner, in his Epi- 
tome, page 604, says, that Richard Wallingford, 
an English abbot of St. Albans, who flourished in 
the year 1326, made a wonderful clock by a most ° 
excellent art, the like of which could not be pro- 
duced by all Europe.—Moreri, under the word 
Horologe du Palais, says, that Charles the Fifth, 
called the wise king of France, ordered at Paris 
the first large clock to be made by Heury de Viey 
whom he sent for from Germany, and set it upon 
the tower of his palace in the year 1372.—-John 
Froissart, in his Histoire et Chronique, vol. ii, 
chap. 28, says, the duke of Bourgogne had a clock 
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which sounded the hour, taken away from the 
city of Courtray in the year 1382: and the same 
thing is said by William Paradin in his Annals de 
Bourgogne. : 

Clock-makers. were first introduced into Eng- 


land in 1368, when Edward the third granted a: 


licence for three artists to come over from Delft, 
in Holland, and practise their occupation in this 
country. 
_ ‘The water-clocks or clepsydrez, and sun-dials, 
have both a much better claim to antiquity. The 
French annals mention one of the former kind, 
sent by Aaron, king of Persia, to Charlemagne, 
about the year 807, which it would seem hore 
some resemblance to the modern clocks: it was 
of brass, and shewed the hours by 12 little balls 
of the same metal, which at the end of each hour 
fell upon a bell, and made a sound. ‘There were 
also figures of 12 cavaliers, which at the end of 
each hour came out through certain apertures or 
windows in the side of the clock, and shut them 
again, &c. 

The invention of pendulum clocks is owing to 
the happy industry of the last age; and the ho- 
mour of that discovery is disputed between Ga- 
lileo and Huygens. The latter, who wrote an 
excellent volume on the subject, declares it was 
first put in practice in the year 1657, and the de- 
scription of it printed in 1608. Becher, De Nova 
Temporis dimetiendi Theoria, anno 1680,contends 
for Galileo; and relates, though at second-hand, 
the whole history of the invention; adding, that 
one Treiler, clock-maker to the father of the then 

rand-duke of Tuscany, made the first pendulum 

clock at Florence under the direction of Galileo 
Galilei, a pattern of which.was brought to Hol- 
land. And the Academy del Cimento says ex- 
pressly, that the application of the pendulum to 
the movement of a clock was first proposed by 
Galileo, and put in practice by his son Vincenzo 
Galilei in 1649. . But whoever may have been the 
inventor, it is certain that the invention never 
flourished till it came into the hands of Huygens, 
who insists on it that, if ever Galileo thought of 
such a thing, he never brought it to any degree 
of perfection. The first pendulum clock made in 
England was in the year 1662, by one Fromantil, 
a Dutchman. ; ae 

After this brief sketch of the history of clocks, 
which may be interesting to some of our readers, 
we shall give a description of a modern clock ac- 
cording to the most approved construction. The 
first figure of Plate 44, 1s a prodle of sucha clocks. 
P is a weight which is suspended by a cord that 
winds about the cylinder or barrel C, which is 
upon the axis @a; the pivots 4,0), go into holes 
made in the plates TS, TS, in which they turn 
freely. These plates are made of brass or iron, 
and are connected by means of four pillars, Z, Z; 
the whole together being called the frame. The 
weight P, if not restrained, would necessarily 
turn the barrel C, with an uniformly accelerating 
motion, in the same.manner asif the weizht were 
falling freely. But the barrel is furnished witha 
ratchet-wheel, K, K, the right side of whose 
teeth strikes against the click, which is fixed’with 
--ascrew to the wheel DD, as represeated in fig. 2; 
so that the action of the weight is communicated 
to the wheel DD, the teeth of which act upon 
the teeth of the small wheel d, which turns upon 
the pivots c,c. The communication or action of 
pne wheel with another is called the pitching; a 
small wheel like d is called a pinion, and its teeth 
are called leaves of the pinion. Several things 
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are requisite to form a good pitching, the advan- 
tages ot which are obvious in all machinery where | 
teeth and pinions are employed. The teeth and 
pinion-leaves should be of a proper shape, and 
perfectly equal among themselves: the size alse 
of the pinion should be of a just proportion to 
the wheel acting into it. 

The wheel EE is fixed upon the axis of the 
pinion d; and the motion communicated to the 
wheel DD by the weight is transmitted to the 
pinion @, consequently to the wheel EE, as like- 
wise to the pinion e and wheel FF, which moves 
the pinion f, upon the axis of which the crown 
or balance wheel GH is fixed. The pivots of the 
pinion f play in holes of the plates LM, which 
are fixed horizontally to the plates. Ts. Ina 
word, the motion begun by the weight is trans- 
mitted fiom the wheel GH to the palettes 1K, and 
by means of the fork UX rivetted on the palettes, 
communicates motion to the pendulum AB, which 
is suspended upon the hook A. The pendulum 
AB describes, round the point A, an arc of a 
circle alternately going and returning. If, then, 
the pendulum be once put in motion by a push 
of the hand, the weight of the pendulum at B 
will make it return upon itself, and it will con- 
tinue to go alternately backward and forward till 
the resistance of the air upon the pendulum, and 
the friction at the point of suspension at A, de- 
stroys the original impressed force. But as at 
every vibration of the pendulum the teeth of 
the balance-wheel GH act so upon the palettes 
IX (the pivots upon the axis of these palettes 
play in two holes of the potence s ¢), that after - 
one tooth [has communicated motion to the pa- 
lette K, that tooth escapes; then the opposite. 
tooth G acts upon the palette I, and escapes in 
the same manner; and thus each tooth of the 
wheel escapes the palettes IK, after having com- 
municated their motion to the palettes in such a 
manner that the pendulum, instead of being stop- 
ped, continues to move. The wheel EE revolves 
in an hour; the pivot ¢ of this wheel passes 
through the plate, and is continued to 7; upon 
the pivot is a wheel NN, with along socket fas- 
tened in the centre; upon the extremity of this 
socket 7, the minute-hand is fixed. The wheel 
NN acts upon the wheel O; the pinion of which 


'p acts upon the wheel gg, fixed upon a socket 


which turns along with the wheel N. This 
wheel ge makes its revolution in 12 hours, upon 
the socket cf which the hour-hand is fixed. 

From the above description it is easy to see, 1. 
That the weight P turns all the wheels, and at 
the same time continues the motion of the pen- 
dulum. 2. That the quickuess of the motion of 
the wheels is determined by that of the pendulum. 
S$. That the wheels point out the parts of time 
divided by the uniform motion of the pendulum. 

When the cord upon which the weight is sus- 
pended is entirely run down from off the barrel, 
itis wound up again by means of a key, which 
goes on at the square end of the arbor at Q, by 
turning it in a contrary direction from that in 
which the weight descends. For this purpose 
the inclined side of the teeth of the wheel K, fig. 
2, removes the click C,so that the ratchet-wheel 
R turns while the wheel D is at rest ; but as soon 
as the cord is wound up, the click falls in between 
the teeth of the wheel D, and the right side of | 
the teeth again act upon the end of the click, 
which obliges the wheel D to turn along with the 
barrel; and the spring A keeps the click between 
the teeth of the ratchet-wheel R, 
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We shall now explain how time is measured by 
the motien of the pendulum; and how the wheel 
i, upon the axis of which the minute-hand is 
fixed, makes but one precise revolution in an 
hour. The vibrations of a.pendulum are per- 
formed in a shorter or longer time in proportion 
to the length of the pendulum itself. A pendu- 
Tum of 392 inches in length makes 3600 vibrations 
in an hour: i: e. each vibration is performed in a 
second of time, and for that reason it is called a 
second pendulum. But a pendulum of 925 inches 
makes 7200 vibrations in an hour, or two vibra- 
tions in a second of time, and is called a half-se- 
cond pendulum. Hence, in constructing a wheel 
whose revolution must be performed in a given 
time, the time of the vibrations of the pendulum 
which regulates its motion must be considered. 
Supposing, then, that the pendulum AB makes 
7200 vibrations in an hour, let us consider how 
the wheel E shall take up an hour in making one 
revoluticn, This entirely depends on the number 
of teeth in the wheels and pinions. If the ba- 
lance-wheel consists of 30 teeth, it will turn once 
in the time that the pendulum makes 60 vibrations: 


for at every turn of the wheel the same tooth acts. 


once on the palette 1, and once on the palerte K, 
which occasions two separate vibrations in the 
pendulum; and the wheel having 30 teeth it oc- 
casions twice 30, or 60 vibrations. Consequently 
this wheel must perform 120 revolutions in an 
hour; because 60 vibrations, which it occasions 
at every revolution, are contained 120 times in 
7200, the number of vibrations performed by the 
pendulum in an hour. Now, in order to deter- 
mine the number of teeth for the wheels E F, and 
thir pinions ef, it must be remarked that one 
revolution of the wheel E must turn the pinion e 
as many times as the number of teeth in the pi- 
nion 1s contained in the number of teeth in the 
wheel. Thus, if the wheel E contains 72 teeth, 
and the pinion e 6, the pinion will make 12 revo- 
lutions in the time that the wheel makes 1; for 
each tooth of the wheel drives forward a tooth of 
the pinion, and when the 6 teeth of the pinion 
are moved, a complete revolution is performed; 
but the wheel E has by that time only advanced 
6 teeth, and has still 66 to advance before its re- 
volution be completed, which will occasion 11 
more revolutions of the pinion. For the same 


reason the wheel F having 60 teeth, and the pi-_ 


nion f 6, the pinion will make 10 revolutions 
while the wheel performs |. Now the wheel F 
bein: turned by the pinion e makes 12 revolutions 
for one of the wheel E; and the pinion f makes 
10 revolutions for one of the wheel F; conse- 
quently the pinion f performs 10 times 12, or 120, 
revolutions in the time the wheel E performs one. 
But the wheel G, which is turned by the pinion 
J, oceasions 60 vibrations in the pendulum each 
‘time it turns round; consequently the wheel G 
occasions 60 times 120, or 7200, vibrations of the 


pendulum while the wheel E performs one revo-. 


lution; but 7200 is the number of vibrations 
made by the pendulum in an hour, and conse- 
quently the wheel E performs but one revolution 
in an hour; and so of the rest. . 

From this reasoning it is easy to discover how 
a clock may be made to go for any length of time 
without being wound up. 1. By increasing the 
number of the teeth in the wheels. 2. By dimi- 
nishing the number of teeth in the pinions. 3. 
By increasing the length of the cord that suspends 
the weight. 4. By increasing the length of the 
"pendulum. And, 5. By adding to the number of 


wheels and pinions. But in proportion as the 


time is augmented, if the weight continues. the 


same, the force which it communicates to the last 
wheel’ GH will be diminished. . 
It only remains to take notice of the number 


‘of teeth in the wheels which turn the hour and 


minute-hands. The wheel E performs one revo- 
lution in an hour; the wheel N.N, which is turn- 
ed by the axis of the wheel E, must likewise 
make only one revolution in the same time; and 
the minute-hand is fixed to the socket of this 
wheel. The wheel N has 30 teeth, and acts upon 
the wheel O, which has likewise 30 teeth, and 
the same diameter; consequently the wheel O 
takes one hour to a revolution: now the wheel O 
carries the pinion p, which has 6 teeth, ard which 
acts upon the wheel ¢ ¢ of 72 teeth; consequently 
the pinion p makes 12 revolutions while the wheel 
qq makes one, and of course the wheel q ¢ takes 
12 hours to one revolution; and upen the socket 
of this wheel the hour-hand is fixed. Much that 
has been said here concerning revolutions of 
wheels, &c. is equally applicable to watches as to 
clocks, a 

But it is time to speak.of the striking part; in 
which, indeed, as well as the other part of aclock, 
there is room for great.variety and choice ‘in the 
construction, The wheels usually composing this 
part are, the great_or first wheel, which is moved 
by the weight or spring at the barrel, in sixteen 
or thirty-hour clocks; this has usually pins, and 
is called the pin-wheel: in eight-day pieces the 
second wheel is commonly the pin-wheel, or strik- 
ing-wheel, which is moved by the former, Next 
to the striking-wheel is the detent-wheel, or hoop- 
wheel, having a hoop almost round it, wherein 
is a vacancy at which the clock locks. The next 
is the third or fourth wheel, according to its 
distance from the rest, called the warning-wheel. 
The last is the flying pinion, with a fly or fan, to 
gather air, and so bridle the rapidity of the clock’s 
motion. To these must be added the pinion of 
report; which drives round the locking-wheel, 
called also the count-wheel; -ordinarily with ele. 
ven notches in it, unequally distant, to make the 
clock strike the hours. “Besides the wheels, to the 
clock part belongs the rash or ratch; a kind of 
wheel with twelve large fangs, running concen- 
trical to the dial-wheel, and serving to lift up the 


detents every hour and make the clock strike: the 


detents or stops, which being lifted up and let 


fall, lock and unlock the clock-in striking; the 


hammer, which strikes the bell;..the hammer- 
tails, by which the striking pins draw back the 
hammers; latches, whereby the werk is lifted up 
and unlocked; and lifting-pieces, which lift up 
and unlock the detents. © 

In the year 1803 the Sogiety for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, &c. presented to Mr. John 
Prior of Nessfield, Yorkshire, a reward of 30 
guineas, on account of his contrivance for the 


striking part of an eight-day clock. As this in- 


vention is likely to be useful, we shall describe it 
here. It consists of a wheel and fly, with six 
turns of a spiral line, cut upon the wheel for 
the purpose of counting the hours. The pins 


below this spiral elevate the hammer, and those 


above are for the use of the detent. This single 


‘wheel serves the purpose of count-wheel, pin- 


wheel, detent-wheel, and the fly-wheel, and has 
six revolutions in striking the 12 hours. If we 
suppose a train of wheels and pinions used in 
other striking parts to be made without error, 
and that the wheels and pinions woulditurn each 
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ether without shake or play: then, allowing the 
above supposition to be true (though every me- 
chanic knows it is not), Mr. Prior’s striking part 
would be found six times superior to others, in 
striking the hours 1, 2, 5, '7, 10, 11; twelve times 
superior in striking 4, 6,8; and eighteen times, 
in striking 3,-9, and 12. In striking 2, the in- 
ventor purposely made an imperfection equal to 


the space of three teeth of the wheel; and, in > 


striking 3, an imperfection of nine or ten teeth; 
and yet both these hours are struck perfectly cor- 
rect.. The fies in clocks turn round, at a mean, 
about sixty times for every knock of the hammer, 
but this turns round only three times for the same 
purpose; and suppose the pivots were of equal 
diameters, the influence of oil on them would be 
as the number of revolutions in each. It would 
be better for clocks if they gave no warning at 
all, but the snail-piece to raise a weight some- 
what similar to the model Mr. P. sent for the in- 
spection of that respectable Society. 

| Reference to Mr. Prior’s Striking Part of his Clock. 

Plate 44, fig. 3.. A, the large wheel, on the 
face of which are sunk or cut the six turns of a 
spiral. 

B, the single worm screw, which acts on the 
above wheel, and moves the fly C. 

D, the spiral work of the wheel A. The black 
spots shew the grooves into which the detents 
drop on striking the hour. 

K, the groove into which the locking-piece F 
drops when it strikes ‘one, and from which place 
it proceeds to the outward parts of the spiral in 
the progressive hours, being thrown out! by a 
lifting-piece H at each hour: the upper detent G 
being pumped off with the locking-piece F, from 
the pins in the wheel A. . 


_ In striking the hour of twelve, the locking-. 


piece, having arrived at the outer spiral at H, rises 
up an inclined plane, and drops by its own 
weight to the inner circle, in which the hour one 
is to be struck, and proceeds on in a progressive 
motion through the different hours till it comes 
again to twelve. 


I, the hammer-work made in the common way,. 


which is worked by thirteen pins on the face of 
the spiral. 

Fig. 4.—K, the thirteen pins on the face of the 
spiral, which work the hammer-work. ~_ 

~ L, the outer pins; which lock the detent. 

M, the pump- spring to the detent. 

For other information respecting clockwork, 
see the articles BALANCE, PENDULUM, and SCAPE« 
MENT. 

Some very simple contrivances for clocks, by 


Mr. Ferguson, and Dr. Franklin, may be seen in 


Ferguson’s Select Exercises. ; 

In the fourth century. an artist named James 
Dondi constructed a clock for the city of Padua, 
which was long considered as the wonder of that 
period. Besides indicating the hours, it repre- 
sented the motion of the sun, moon, and planets, 
as well as pointed out the different festivals of 
the year. On this account Dondi obtained the 
surname of Horologio, which became that of his 
posterity. A little time after, William Zelander 
constructed for the same city a clock still more 
complex; which’ was repaired in the sixteenth 

century by Janellus Turrianus, the mechanist of 
Charles V. 

But the clocks ‘of the cathedrals of Strasburgh 
and of Lyons are much more celebrated. That 
of Strasburgh was the work of Conrad Dasypo- 
dius, 2 mathematician of that city, who finished it 
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about 1573. The face of the basement. of this 
‘clock exhibits three dial-plates ; one of which is 
round, and consists of several concentric circles ; 
the two interior ones of which perform their re-- 
volutions in a year, and serve to mark the days 
of the year, the festivals and other circumstances 
of the calendar. The two lateral dial-plates are 
square, and serve to indicate the eclipses both of 
the sun and moon. Above the middle dial-plate, 
and in the attic space of the basement, the days 
of the week are represented by different divini- 
ties, supposed to preside over the planets from 
which their common appellations are derived. 
The divinity of the current day appears in a car 
rolling over the clouds, and at midnight retires 
to give place to the succeeding one. Before the 
basement is seen a globe, borne on the wings of 
a pelican, around which the sun and moon re- 
volved; and which in that manner represented 
the motion of these planets: but this part .of the 
machine, as well as several others, has been de- 
ranged for a long time. The ornamental turret, 
above this basement, exhibits chiefly a large dial 
in the form of an astrolabe; which shews the. 
annual motion of the sun and moon through the 
ecliptic, the hours. of the day, &c.. The phases 
of the moon are seen also marked,out on a par- 
ticular dial-plate above. ‘This work is remark- 
able also for a considerable assemblage of beils 
and figures, which perform different motions, 
Above the dial-plate last mentioned, for example, 
the four ages of man are represented by symbo- 
lical figures: one passes every quarter of an hour, 
and marks the quarter by striking on small Jelis: 
these figures are followed by Death, who is ex- 
pelled by Jesus Christ risen from the grave; 
who, however, permits it to sound the hour, jn. 
order to warn man that time is on the wing. 
Two small angels perform movements also; one 
striking a bell with a sceptre, while the other 
turns an hour-glass at the expiration of an hour. 
Ia the last place, this work was decorated with 
various animals, which emitted sounds similar 
to their natural voices; but none of them now 
remains, except the. cock, which crows immedi- 
ately before the hour strikes, first stretching 
out its neck and clapping its wings. Indeed it is 
to be regretted that a great part_of this ma- 
chine is now entirely deranged. 

The clock of the cathedral of Lyons is of less 
size than that of Strasburgh, but is not inferior 
to it in the-variety of its movements; it has the 
advantage also of being in a good condition. It 
is the work of Lippius de Basle, and was exceed 
ingly well repaired in the last ceatury by an in- 
genious clock-maker of Lyons named Nourisson. 
Like that of Strasburgh, it exhibits on different 
dial-plates the annual and diurnal progress of the 
sun and moon, the days of the year, their length, 
and the whole calendar, civil as well as ecclesias- 

‘tic. The days of the week are indicated by 
symbols more analogous to the place where the 
clock iserected: the hours are announced by the 
crowing of a cock, three times repeated after it 
has clapped its wings, and made various other 
movements. When the cock has done crowing, 
angels appear, who, by striking various bells, 
perform the air of a hymn; the annunciation of 
the Virgin is represented also by nloving figures, 
and by the descent of a dove from the clouds ; 
and after this mechanical exhibition the hour 
strikes. On one of the sides of the clock is secin 
an oval dial-plate, where the hours and minutes 
are, indicated by means of an index, which 
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lengthens or contracts itself, according to the 
length of the semi-diameter of the ellipsis over 
which it moves. - : 

A very curious clock, the work of Martinot,a 
celebrated clock-maker of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, was formerly to be seen in the royal apart- 
ments at Versailles, Before it struck the hour, 
two cocks on the corners of asmall edifice crowed 
alternately, clapping their wings : soon after two 
lateral doors of the edifice opened, at which ap- 
peared twa figures bearing cymbals, beat upon 
by a kind of guards with clubs. When these 
figures had retired, the centre door was thrown 
open, and a pedestal, supporting an equestrian 
statueof Louis X{V.issued from it, while a group 
of clouds separating, gave a passage to a figure 
of Fame, which came and hovered over the sta- 
tue, An air was then performed by bells: after 
which the two figures re-entered; the two guards 
raised up their clubs, which they had lowered 
as if out of respect for the presence of the king, 
and the hour was then struck. | 

While, however, we have thought it right to 
describe these ingenious performances of foreign 
artists, we must not neglect to mention the equal- 
ly ingenious workmanship of some of our own 
countrymen. We now refer to two clocks made 
by English artists, as a present from the Kast- 
India company to the emperor of China. These 
two clocks are in the form of chariots, in each 
of which a lady is placed in a fine attitude, lean- 
ing her right hand upon a part of the chariot, 
under which appears a clock of curious work- 
manship, little larger than a shilling, that strikes 
and repeats, and ¢oes for eight days. Upon the 


lady’s finger sits a bird, finely modelled, and set 


with diamonds and rubies, with its wings ex- 
panded in a flying posture, and actually flutters 
for a considerable time on touching a diamond 


button below it: the body of the bird, in which — 


are contained part of the wheels that animate it 
as it were, is less than.the sixteenth part of an 
inch. ‘The lady holds in her left-hand a golden 
tube little thicker thon a large pin, onthe top of 
which is a small round box, to which is fixed a 
circular ornament not larger than a sixpence, set 
with diamonds, which goes round in near three 
hours in a constant regular motion. Over the 
lady’s head is a double umbrella, supported by a 
small fluted pillar not thicker than.a quill, and 
under the larger of which a bell is fixed, at a 
considerable distance from the clock, with which 
it seems to have no connection; but from which 
a communication is secretly conveyed to a ham- 
mer, that regularly strikes the hour, and repeats 
the same at pleasure, by touching a diamond 
button fixed to the clock below. 
the lady isagolden dog. (Gregory’s Mechan.). 

{f instead of the barrel, on which the catgut 
from the weight is coiled, the fusee wheel be 
suppoeed to be substituted, and the spiral spring, 
and its barrel and chain to be added, a good 
idea will be obtamed of a spring-clock. — 

Spring-clocks are generally used in chambers, 
in places where weight-moved clocks would take 
up too much room, They are often so con- 
structed that their frames do not hide amy part 
of the work, and are then inclosed with glass 
covers, so that all their movements may be seen ; 
as they are designed for-ornament as well as use, 
‘very elegant and expensive decorations are fres 
quently added to them. 

Spring-clocks ate sometimes called portable 
clocks, but improperly, for no-pendulum clocks 


At the feet of 
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can be made so as to be portable: for this pur- 
pose the balance wheel and its spring must be 
substituted for the pendulum, and it isthis point 
that makes the grand distinction between clocks 
and watehes, or chronometers; the properties of 
the balance spring, as a regulating power, will 
be found in the articles before mentioned. 
Clocks for astronomical purposes, in which ex- 
traordinary nicety in the exact measurement of 
time is necessary, have (besides the compensation 
pendulums, detached eseapements. with jewelled 


pallets, and other improvements) a contrivance 


added to continue their movement, while the- 
weight is winding up, which was first used in 
spring moved chronometers. For this purpose 
a second larger ratchet wheel is added on the’ 
same arbor with that which admits the clock to 
be wound up, but ‘with teeth pointing the con- 
trary way; a strong spring, usually the greatest | 


portion of a circle, connects this large ratchet 


wheel with the great wheel of the clock, which 
is on the same axis with it: one end of this 
spring being attached to the great wheel, and 
the other end to the large ratchet; and a catch 
proceeds from the inner face of the back plate 
to the teeth of this ratchet, which prevents its 
moving back .when the clock is winding up, 
and serves as a support for the reaction of the 
maintaining spring. When the clock is left to’ 
the operation of the weight, the small ratchet: 
turns round the large one and contraets, or coils 
up the spring till it has strength sufficient to im= 
pel the great wheel and tram; and when the 
action of the weight is suspended, as in winding 
np, the spring, freed from the contracting power 
of the weight, expands itself and forces round 
the great wheel; its action in the contrary direc- 
tion on the great ratchet being prevented by the 
catch before mentioned. Le Roy is generally 
supposed to have invented this,improvement for 
his chronometers ; but as he has proved that the 
fusee is unnecessary when a detached escapement 
is used, the same purpose might be answered in 
a much simpler manner in those time-pieces. 
which are moved by springs, by turning round 
the arbor to which the internal end of the main- 
spring is attached, in order to wind it up, instead 
of turning round the spring-box in the customary 
manner. 

Though Le Roy was the first who contrived 
the spring impeller to prevent loss of time in 
winding up, Huygens was in reality the person 
with whom the idea originated; for he con- 
trived a method by whi-h the weight of his 
clock should continue to act on the train while it 
was. drawing up: the weight in his clock having 
been made to draw up in a similar manner to 
that used in the common wooden clocks, instead 
of being wound up as in our metallic. clocks. 
Patoureaux’s clock has this contrivance. (British 
Eneyclop.}. a 

See farther the articles HorotoGy, Penpu- 
LUM, and ScapeMenT« and for a copious cata@- 
logue of the principal writings relative to clock 
and watch-making both in theory and practice, © 
consult Gregory’s Mechanics, vol. ii. pa. 140—« 
146. See also Repertory of Arts and Mannu- 
factures, vols. 5, 6, and 7. N. S. 

CLO'CKMAKER. s. An artificer whose 
profession is to make clocks (Derham). _ 

CLO';CK WORK. s. Movements by weights 
or springs, like those of a clock (Prior). ae 

CLOD. s. (cluo, Saxon.) 1, A lump of 
earth or clay (Ben Jonson). 2. A turf; the 


CLO 
ground (South). 3. Any thing concreted to- 
gether (Carew). 4. Any thing vile, base, and 
earthy (Milion). 5. A dull gross fellow; a 
dolt (Dryden). 

To CLop.v. x. (from the noun.) To gather 
into concretions ; to coagulate (Milton). 

To CLop. v. a: To pelt with clods, 

CLODDY. a. (from clod) 1. Consisting 
of clods; earthy ; gross (Shakspeare). 2. Full 
of clods unbroken (Mortimer). 

CLODIUS (Publius), a Roman, descended 
of an illustrious family. He made himself 
famous for his licentiousness, avarice, and am- 
bition. He committed incest with his three 
sisters, and. introduced himself in women’s 
clothes into the house of J. Czesar, whilst 
Pompeia, Cesar’s wife, of whom he was ena- 
moured, was celebrating the mysteries of Ceres, 
or Bona Dea, where no man was permitted to 
appear. He was accused for this violation of 
human and divine laws; but he corrupted his 
judges, and by that mean screened himself from 
justice. He descended from a patrician into a 
plebeian family to become a tribune. He was 
an inveterate enemy to Cato and to Cicero; 
and, by his influence,. he banished the latter 
from Rome, pattly on pretence that he had 

punished with death, and without trial, the ad- 
herents of Catiline. He wreaked his vengeance 
upon Cicero’s house, which he burnt, and set 
all his goods to sale; which, however, to his 
great mortification, no one offered to buy. In 
spite of Clodius, Cicero was recalled, and all his 
goods restored to him. Clodius was some time 
after murdered by Milo, whose defence Cicero 
took upon himself. (Plué. &c.) 

CLO’DPATE. s. (clod and pate.) A stupid 
fellow; adolt; a thickskull. 

~CLO/DPATED. a. (from clodpate.) Stupid; 
dull; doltish; thoughtless (Arluéhnot). 

CLO’DPOLL. s. A thickskull ; adolt (Sh.). 

CLOERE, anciently, a prison or dungeon. 


To CLOG. v. a. (from log.) 1. To lead ° 


with something that may hinder motion; to 
encumber with shackles (Dighy). 2. To 
hinder; to obstruct (Raleigh). 3.'To load; to 
_ burden’ (Shakspeare). 

Yo CLoG. v.n. 1. To coalesce; to adhere 
(Evelyn). 2. To be encumbered or impeded 
by some extrinsic matter (Sharp). 

Coc. s. (from the verb.) 1. A load; a 
weight; any. encumbrance hung to hinder 
motion (Milton). 2. A hinderance; an ob- 
struction (Donne). 3. A kind of additional 
shoe, worn by women to keep them from wet. 
4. A wooden shoe (Harvey). 
ee OLE S. The state of being 
clogged. ~ 

CLO'GGY. a. (from clog.) That has the 

ower of clogging up. 

CLOGHER, an episcopal town and borough 
Of Ireland, in Tyrone. Lat. 54.30 N.. Lon. 
6. 50 W. . 

CLO/ISTER. s.(claupzen, Saxon; cloistre, 
French.) 1. A religious retirement (Davies). 
@: A peristyle; a piazza. ; 

_To CLo/isTER. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
shut up ina religious house ; to confine (Sh.). 


CE 
CLO‘ISTERAL, a. Solitary; retired (/¥al- 


ton). 
~CLOTISTERED. part. a. (from cloister.) 
1. Solitary; inhabiting cloisters (Shakspeare). 
2. Built with peristyles or piazzas (/oéton). 

CLO’ISTRESS, s. (from cloister.) A nun 
(Shakspeare). . 

CLOMB. The preterit of fo climb. 

CLONIC SPASM. Ina morbid state, the 
contractions of the muscles, or of the muscular 
fibres, are involuntary, and are excited by un- 
usual and unnatural causes. When the con- 
tractions are succeeded by a relaxation, but, at 
the same time, are repeated without the c.n- 
currence ef the will, or the repetition of natural 
causes, and are, at the same time, repeated more- 
frequently, and commonly more violently, than 
in a healthy state—this state of morbid con- 
traction hath been named clonic spasm, and is 
what we name generally a convulsion. 

CLONMEL, a borough of Ireland, in the 
county of ‘Fipperary. Lat. 54. 14 N. Lon. 
Teer We, 

To CLOOM. v. a. (clamian, Sax.) To close 
or shut with viscous matter (Mortimer). 

Lo CLOSE. v: a. (clos, Fr. clausus, Lat.) 
1. To shut; to lay together (Prior). 2. To 
conclude; to finish (Wake). 3. Yo enclose; 
to confine (Shakspeare). 4.'To join; to unite 
fractures (4ddison). 

To CLoseE. v.x. 1. To coalesce ;, to join its 
own parts together (Bacon). 2. To CLosE 
upon. ‘l’o agree upon (Temple). 3. To CLosk 
with, orin with. To come to an agreement 
with ; to unite with (South). 

CLose. s..(from the verb.) 1. Any thing 
shut, without outlet (Bacon). 2. A smail 
field enclosed (Carew). 3. The manner of 
shutting (Chapman). 4. The time of shutting 
up (Dryden). 5. A grapple in wrestling 
(Bacon). 6. A pause or cessation (Dryden). 
7. A conclusion or end (Milton). 

CLOSE, in music. See CADENCE. 

CLose. a. (from the verb.) 1. Shut fast 
(Wilkins). 2. Without inlet; secret; private 
(Dryden). 3, Confined; stagnant (Bacon). 
4. Compact; solid; dense (Burnet). 5. Vis- 
cous; glutinous (JVilkins). 6. Concise; brief ; 
compressed (Dryden). 7. Joined without any 
intervening distance or space (Ben Jonson». 8. 
Joined one to another (Shakspeare).. 9. Nar- 
row ; as, a close alley. 10. Admitting small 
distance (Dryden). 11. Undiscovered (Sh.). 
12. Hidden; secret; not revealed (Boyle). 13, 
Having the quality of secrecy; trusty (Shak.). 
14. Cloudy; sly CShakspeare). ‘15. Without 
wandering ;_ attentive (Locke). 16. Full to 
the point; home (Dryden). 17. Retired; 
solitary (Chronicles). 

CLose. ad. The same with closely (Mil.). 

Cross, in heraldry. When any bird is 
drawn in a coat ef arms with its wings close 
down about it (i. e. not displayed) and in a 
standing posture, they blazon it by this word 
close ; but if it be flying, they call it volant. 

CLOSE HAULED, in marine language, the 
arrangement of a ship’s sails when she endea- 
vours te make progress in the nearest direction - 


GLO 


possible towards that point of the compass from 
which the wind blows; in this manner of sail- 
ing the keel of square rigged vessels commonly 
makes an angle of six points with the line of 
the wind, but cutters, luggers, and other fore 
aud aft rigged vessels will sail much nearer. 
CLOSE QUARTERS, strong barriers of wood 
stretching across.a merchant ship, in several 
places; they are used as a place of retreat when 
a ship is boarded by her adversary, and are 
therefore fitted with loop-holes, through which 
to fire the small arms. An English merchant 
ship of 16 guns, properly fitted with close quar- 
ters, has defeated the united efforts of three 
French privateers who boarded her. 
CLO/SEBODIED. a. Made to fit the body 
exactly (Ayliffe). Hel 
CLO’/SEHANDED. a. Covetous (Arbuth.). 


~ CLO/SELY. ad. (from close.) 1. Without 
inlet or outlet (Boyle). 2. Without much 


space intervening (Shakspeare). 3. Atten- 
tively (Pope). 4. Secretly; slily (Carew). 
5. Without deviation (Dryden). * 

- CLO/SENESS. s. (from close.) 1. The state 
of being shut (Bacon). 2. Narrowness; strait- 
‘ness. 3. Want of air, or ventilation (S2w2fz). 
4. Compactness; solidity (Bentley). 5. Re- 
cluseness; solitude; retirement (Shakspeare). 
6. Secrecy ; privacy (Collier). 7. Covetous- 
ness ; sly avarice (Addison). 8. Connection ; 
~ dependance (South). 

CLO/SER. s. (from. close.) A finisher; a 
concluder. 

CLO’SESTOOL., s. A chamber implement. 
‘ CLOSET. s. (from close.) 1. Asmall room 
of privacy and retirement. 2. A private re- 
posite of curiosities (Dryden). 

To CLoseT. v.a (fromthe noun.) 1. To 
shut up, or conceal, in a closet (Herbert), 2. 
To take into a closet fer a secret interview 
(Swift), Daw 

CrLoset (Water), a modern invention, by 
means of which the grossest of animal functions 
may be performed in a decent and cleanly 
manner, and without giving offence to the 
feelings of others. The following is the speci- 
fication of the patent granted to Mr. Binns, 
of Great Barlow-street, Mary-le-bone, for a 
machine or apparatus, answering the several 
purposes of a portable water-closet, a bidet, 
and easy chair, which together are comprised 
in one-third of the space or room occupied by 
portable water-closets now in use ; and which, 
from its lightness and size, is particularly cal- 
culated for travelling or for camps or ships. 

«© The object’ of my invention,” says Mr. 
Binns, ‘is, to remove the complaint made 
against a portable water-closet (heretofore in- 
vented and manufactured by me), on accgunt 
of its being too bulky for frequent removals, 
and to increase the utility of these machines, 
by the addition of a bidet pan. In my former 
portable-closets, the back, enclosing the water- 
cistern, was vertically fixed upon the seat or 
lower part of the case; in my present inven- 
tion, the back shuts down upon the seat in the 
manner of a lid, and thus not only reduces its 
size to one-third of the dimensions of the for- 


_ One screwing into the other, as 
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ther ones, but also renders it more convenient 
for travelling, and less liable to be injured. 
This important advantage of folding down the 
back of the closet upon the seat I obtain by 
different means, viz. ’ 

‘¢ First, By a screw-jointed tube, as par- 
ticularly delineated in figs. Gand 7 (see Plate 
43). ‘This tube consists of two angular parts, 
made of brass or any other proper materials : 
the end of one part is inserted and secured in 
the bottom of the water cistern, and the end 
of the other part is attached to the basin, in 
the common way of manufacture. The two 
parts of the tube are firmly connected, by the 
may be seen in 
the. above-mentioned figures, and setve as % 
joint for the back to turn upon, in being folded 
down upon the seat. When the back of the 
closet is raised the screw of the tube is perfectly 
close or home, the extremity of the female 
screw pressing against a small collar of leather 
which surrounds the shoulders of the male 
screw; but when the back is folded down 
upon the seat, the screw, as being the joint or 
hinge, relaxes a quarter turn. . 

«* Secondly, By a jointed tube varying from 
the above, only in being a cock-joint instead 
of a screw, as described in fig. 7. 

«Thirdly, By a sliding-jointed tube of two 
parts, each forming a curve of a quarter of a 
circle, as represented in fig. 6, where the back 
of the closet is shewn in the progress of being 
shut down upon the seat, to exhibit more 
clearly the manner ,in which the tube acts. 
The two parts of the tube are joined to the | 
cistern and basin as the preceding ones, but 
not so advantageously, for this tube cannot act 


-as a joint or hinge, and requires an accuracy in 


the manufacture. The above three jointed 
tubes are applicable to many kinds. of ma- 
chinery. , ae 
‘«¢ Fourthly, By a leather or other flexible 
or jointed abe attached to the bottom of the 
water-cistern and to the side of the basin. The 
object of my invention may also be obtained 
by varying and differently combining the seve- 
ral means herein-before described; but I pre- 
fer the first or screw-jointed tube, which in- 
cludes more ‘advantage than can be derived 
from any of the other methods. These tubes I 
generally manufacture in brass, or in_ what is 
known by the name of cock-metal.’ The man- 
ner in which the bidet-pan is added to the 
closet is so simple and abvious, as searcely to 
require any other explanation than a reference 
to figs. 3, 4, and 8.. The rim at each end of 
the bidet-pan rests on the front and back edge 
of the seat of the closet, immediately over the 
basin, and is supplied with water from the 
closet cistern, either by a separate aqueduct 
from the cistern, or by the same channe 
through which the water is admitted into the 
close basin; and for this parpose an aperture is 
made in the upper part of the back end of the 
bidet-pan, sufficiently large to admit the fan of 
the pan leading into the basin. ‘The latter 
method I deem best. The pans I usually 
manufacture in copper, and japan them; but. 
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they may be.made of other materials, though 
none are, in my opinion, so well adapted to 
the purpose as japanned copper. 

«* In the figures which are annexed to eluci- 
date this specification, I have exhibited and 
described the whole closet, which contains 
many parts that are not new, and cannot be 
considered as included in my present patent. 


The parts which I claim as my invention, and. 


for which the patent is granted, are the folding 
down of the back of the closet upon the seat, 
or by having the back to engage and disengage, 
whereby the back may be laid down on the 
seat; or by folding or laying down the back of 
the closet upon the seat, in any manner what- 
soever: but more particularly by the different 
means herein-before described; the screw- 
jointed tube; the cock-jointed tube; the slid- 
ing tube; the tube made of leather, or any 
other flexible material ; the application of the 
bidet-pan to the water-closet, and the arms or 
handles to make it serve as an easy chair. These 
arms or handles are in two parts, joined by a 
Screw near the angle; and one part of the arm, 
when joined or screwed together, is attached 
or fixed to the seat of the closet, and the other 
to the back by means of sliding fastenings ; by 
which means these arms are made to engage 
and disengage, for the different purposes the 
closet may be used for; and also for the con- 
venience of packing in the internal part of the 
closet in travelling.” . 

Explanation of the figures.—Fig. 1. A side 
view of the water-closet with the back shut 
down. 

Fig. 2. A side view of the closet, with the 
back raised and secured by two brass arms 
which slide into the back and seat ; for con- 
veniency in packing, these arms separate at the 
angle or elbow. On this side of the bottom of 
the closet is shewn the door which is opened 
whenever the soil pan is removed. ; 

Fig. 3. The same view on an enlarged scale. 
‘The side of the case is omitted for the purpose 
of exhibiting the mechanism. a. The frame 
or case containing the mechanism. Jb. The 
water-cistern in the back of the closet. c. The 
lever which faises the valve f, for the purpose 
of admitting water through the jointed tube 
into the basin or bidet-pan. This lever is 
raised either by drawing. up the handle d, on 


- the seat, or by pressing the thumb on the ex- 


tremity of the lever, as appears more plainly at 
c,in fig. 4.. In doing the former, not only 
water is admitted into the basin or bidet, but 
also the water in the basin is at the same time 
discharged into the soil-pan below, by means 
of the tumbler-e, which opens a valve at the 


bottom of the basin; but a pressure on the 
_lever at the top of the back produces only a 


single motion for discharging water out of the 
cistern. g.'The screw-jointed tube more par- 
ticularly described in figs. 6 and 7. 
bidet-pan, which rests at each end upon the 
edge or the seat over the basin (see also figs. 4 
and 8). 2. The closet basin. j. The water- 
1. The soil-pan 
which contains the foul water, &c. discharged 
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by the basin, -The mouth of this pan is closely 
attached.to the pipe at the bottom of the trap, 
by the angular lever m, which is raised and 
secured by the brass spring catch ». When 
the pan is to be removed, a slight pressure on 
the knob of the catch disengages the lever, and 
the pan which is supported by it. In drawing 
out the soil-pan to discharge its contents, a lid 
is secured on the mouth of it to prevent the 
escape of any offensive effluvia in the removal. 
o. The fan at the end of the pipe or tube for 
admitting water into the basin and _bidet-pan, 
p. The top of the back is a lid, which is open- 
ed whenever the cistern ts supplied with water. 
The other parts of the figure are either too 
obvious or too well known to require explana- 
tion. pre 
Fig. 4. A view of the seat of the closet, and 
of the top of the back when the lid is opened. g. 
The aperture through which the water is pour- » 
ed into the cistern. r. The spring of the lever 
c. §. Vhe brass plate affixed to the lower part 
of the screw-jointed tube, and which is secured 
to the seat by four screws as ajoint. The other 
references are explained by the same letters in 
fig. 3, | 
“Fig. 5. A section of the sliding curved tube. 
a. The lower or external part of the tube, 
which is attached to the basin... 6. The upper 
or internal part. of the tube, inserted in the 
bottom of the cistern. _c. These lines delineate 
the bottom and front side of the water-cistern. 
d. An outline of the forepart of the back, and 
of the seat of the closet. e. The joint which 
connects the back of the closet with the seat. 
A collar of leather, against which the 
shoulder.of the upper part of the tube and the 
extremity of the lower one press, when the 
tube is closed by the back of the closet being 
erect. g. The valve in the upper or internal 
part of the tube, for retaining the water in the 
cistern. h. The leather lining to the valve. 7. 
The screw which binds the leather to the valve. » 
j. A wire to regulate the valve in its motions. 
In the upper part of this wire is affixed another, 
which communicates to the lever at the top of 
the water-cistern. &. A fixed bar in which 
the regulator of the valve moves. hk 
Fig. 6. A vertical section of the screw-joined 
tube. J. A. brass plate affixed to the lower 
part of the tube, and which is screwed down 
upon the seat, as appears in fig. 4. The other 
references ate explained by those of the pre- 
ceding figures. . 
N. B. This section is not in a direct line, 
‘but a combination of three,.as shewn by the 
transverse. dotted lines in the following fi- 
ure. ; 
Fig. 7. A horizontal section of the screw or 
cock-jointed tube. m. The vertical dotted lines 
point out the variation, in connecting the two 
parts of the tube by a cock-joint instead of a 
screw. The other references are explained by 
those in figs. 5 and 6. ; 
In this section the upper part.of the tube is 
more highly coloured than the lower one, for 
the purpose of delineating more obviously the 
outline of the two parts. 9 
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Fig. 8. A vertical view of the back part of 
the bidet-pan when fixed, as in fig. 4. 

1. The upper part of the edge of the seat of 

the closet above the bidet-pan. 
_ 2. The rim of the end of the bidet-pan rest- 
ing on the edge of the seat, which for that 
purpose is bevelled from the dotted line up- 
wards. | 

3, The water-pipe or tube at the back of 
the fan. . 

4, The fan which disperses the water from 
all parts of its curvature; an improvement by 
which the bottom as well as the sides are com- 
pletely washed. é' 
~ 5. The edges of the aperture in the back part 
of the bidet-pan, for admitting the fan. ‘These 
edges of the aperture closely join to the internal 
surface of the basin, and thus include the whole 
of the fan in the bidet-pan, when it is placed 
upon the seat of the closet, as represented in 
fig. 4. 

“For the description of other water-closets 
the reader may consult the Repertory of Arts 


and Manufactures, vols. 7 and 11: but the: 


above from vol. 15 seems preferable in its con- 
struction to any we have seen. . 
CLOSH, an old game, probably the same as 
nine-pins. 
Crosu. s. A‘distemper in the feet of cattle. 
CLO/SURE. s. (from close.) 1. The act of 
shutting up (Boyle). 2. That by which any 
thing is closed or shut (Pope). 3. The parts 
enclosing; enclosure (Shakspeare). 4. Con- 
elusion ; end: not in use (Shkakspeare). 
CLOT. s. (klotte, Dut. a mass.) Concretion ; 
coagulation; grume (Bacon). 
To CLor. ven. (fromthe noun.) 1. To 
form clots; to hang together (Philips). 2. To 
concrete; to coagulate (Philips). 
_ CLOTH. s. plural eloths or clothes. (clo8, 
Saxon.) I. Any thing woven for dress or cover- 
ing. 2. The piece of linen spread upon a table. 
3. The canvass on which pictures are delineated 
(Dryden). 4. Clothes. Dress; habit; garment; 
vesture, 5. The cevering of a bed (Prior). 
The goodness of cloth, according to some, 
consists in the following particulars: 1. That 
the wool be of a good quality, and well dressed. 
2. It must be equally spun, carefully observing 
that the thread of the warp be finer and better 
twisted than that of the wool. 3. The cloth 
must be well wrought, and beaten on the loom, 
so as to be every where equally compact. 4. 
The wool. must. not be finer at one end of the 
piece than the rest. 5. The lists must be suffiei- 
ently strong, of the same length with the stuff, 
and must consist of good wool, hair or ostrich- 
feathers; or,- what is still better, of Danish 
dog’s hair. 6. The cloth must be free from 
knots and other imperfections. 7. It must be 
well scoured with fuller’s earth, well fulled 
with the best white soap, and afterwards wash- 
ed in clear water. 8. The hair or nap must be 
well drawn out with the teasel, without being 
_ too much opened. 9. It must be shorn close 
without making it thread-bare. 10. It must 
be welldried. 11. It must be tenter-stretched 
to force it to its just dimensions. 12. It must 
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be pressed cold, not hot pressed, the latter bee 
ing very injurious to fine woollen cloth. 
Woollen cloths consist chiefly of broad 
cloths, kerseymeres, flannels, shalloons, serges, 
baizes, 8&c.: the two former are the most valu- 
able, and will be chiefly noticed. The wool 
should be of the best quality, and in the best 
state of preparation before it is spun, and when 
the yarn is prepared it is then sent to the loom. 
Formerly Spanish wool bore a very high price 
with us, but of late years we have, by obtain- 
ing some of the sheep of that country, esta- 
blished a breed which is found to yield a finer 
sample than even the pure Marino. The justly 
celebrated Dr. Parry, of Bath, has sedulously 
attended to this point, and has produced fleeces 
which, in regard to fineness and length of 
staple, are stated to be superior, being as six to 
five when compared with the Spanish. Hence 
our woollens have latterly been less indebted 
to importation, and we may hope to see our 
flocks become doubly valuable. 

The coarser kinds of cloth undergo little 
finishing. Linens are made of bleached flax ; 
they are chiefly manufactured in Ireland and 
Scotland, both which countries derive essential 
advantages from their manufactures, especially 
as they produce the raw materials. Cotton 
must be imported in its raw state; a citcume © 
stance huh gives employ to many thousands 
of our poor. Though the muslins, calicos, &c. 
are generally made from the thread formed by 
machinery. Hemp makes SAIL-CLOTH, 
Canvas, &c. which see. The manufactories 
for woollens and linens in the united kingdoms, 
are supposed to give bread to near a million of 
persons. The importation of foreign cloths is 
therefore very wisely prohibited. — pha 

Manufacturing of white cloths for dying. 
The best wools for manufacturing cloths are 
those of England and Spain, especially of Lin- 
colnshire and Segovia. In order to use them 
te the best advantage, they should be previously 
scoured, in a hot liquor consisting of three 
parts of pure water, and one of urine. When 
it has soaked a sufficient time in this liquor, to 
dissolve the grease, it is drained and properly 
washed in running water: as soon as it feels 
somewhat rough, and is divested of all smell, 
except the natural one of the sheep, it is said to 
be properly scoured... The wool is next exposed 
to dry completely in the shade ; after which it is 
beaten with reds upon wooden hurdles, or on 
cords, to cleanse it from the dust and grosser 
filth, and prepare it for spinning, when it must 
be well picked, in order to separate the remain- 
ing impurities. 5 

After this process it is oiled with oil of olives, 
scribbled, carded, and spun by machines. The 
thread is then reeled and formed into skeins:. 
that designed for the warp is wound on small 
tubes, pieces of paper, or rushes so disposed 
that they may be easily put in the eye of the 
shuttle; that intended for the warp is wound 
ou large wooden bobbins. As soon as it is 
warped, stiffened with size, and dried, ‘itis 
mounted on the loom. The weavers, of whora 
there are two to each loom, tread alternately, 
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on the right and on the left step of the treddle, 
which raises and lowers the threads of the 
warp equally; between which latter they 
throw the shuttle transversely, the one to the 


other. _Kerseymeres, however, and many other: 


kinds of goods, have not the threads equally 


divided, as here described. Every time the: 


shuttle is thrown, and a thread of the woof in- 
serted in the warp, they strike it jointly with 
the same frame: to this is attached the comb, 
or reed, through the teeth of which the threads 
of the warp have been previously passed; the 
blow being repeated as often as is necessary. 
But this particular method of weaving, ‘it 
should be observed, will answer only for broad 
cloths; as one person only is employed in 
weaving narrow cloths, kerseymeres, &¢. And 
indeed since the introduction of the fly-shuttle 
broad cloths are woven by one person. 

In this state the cloth is carried to the f: ullery, 
and scoured with urine and fuller’s earth steep- 


ed in water. As soon as the cloth is again 


cleared from the earth and urine, it is returned 
to the hands for taking off knots, ends of 
threads, &c. by means of iron nippers, when it 
is delivered to the fuller, to be beaten: and fulled 
with hot water, in which a proper quantity of 
soap has been dissolved. After this second 


fulling, it is smoothed, or pulled lengthways. 


by the lists, in order to take out all wrinkles 
and unevenness. ‘This operation is continued 
tll the clotit is brought to a proper breadth, 
when it is washed in’ clear water, to cleanse it 
from the soap, and afterwards given wet to the 
shearmen to raise the hair, or nap, with the 
teasel. (Dipsacus fullonum, L.), The cloth- 
worker then takes it in hand, and performs 
what is called the first sheering, after which 
it is again delivered to the carders, who pass it 
repeatedly under the teasel, in proportion to thé 
quality of the stuff. It is next returned to the 
cloth-worker, and from him to the carders, 
where the same operation is continued till the 
nap on the surface be properly ranged. In the 
north of England the workmen who perform 
hoth these operations are called croppers. 

Thus prepared, the cloth is sent to the dyer, 
who, after having given it the proper colour, 
immerses it in pure water, and delivers it, while 
wet, to the shearman. The latter lays the nap 
with a brush on the table; and then suspends 
it on tenters, where it is sufficiently stretched, 
and brushed while wet, in order to bring it to 
its proper dimensions. As soon as it is com- 
pletely dried, it is again brushed on the table, 
to finish the laying of the nap; after which it 
is folded, and laid cold under a press, to make 
it smooth, and to give it a gloss. 

» Fine goods are now generally cold-pressed ; 
but coarse cloth hot pressed, which produces 
the gloss. When the cloth is taken out of the 
press, and the papers for glossing it are re- 
moved, the cloth is fit for immediate sale, or 


use. i 


With respect to the manufacture of mixed 
_ eloths, or those in which the wools are dyed 
previously to their being wrought, the process 


varies but little from that just described, except’ 
in what relates to the colour. 4 
Yorkshire cloth manufactory. In Yorkshire 
the cloth, in its primitive state as cloth, is ex-’ 
hibited in halls (especially at Leeds, Hudders- 
field, and Halifax), for sale. We will here: 
trace the cloth from the hall through the seve- 
ral operations which it undergoes before it: is 
considered as finished. First, it is brought to: 
the peerk, or perch, which is a long beam be- 
fore a window, over which the cloth is drawn,’ 
the merchant standing behind it to examine 
whether the piece is come from the hall per- 
fect, and free from material rents and blemishes; 
if not, the bargain is understood to be void, 
and the goods returnable. It is then delivered 
to the rooers, who, having thoroughly wetted 
it, rub it over a considerable time with a sort 
of vegetable brush, composed of the heads of a 
species of thistle, called the teasel (dipsacus, 
or cardus fullonum), and thus raise the super- 
fluous nap to be shorn off by the croppers, or 
shearers. But it must first be stretched and 
dried upon the tenters, which are strong frames 
of timber, appearing at a distance like double 
rails, the lower ones moveable in grooves, cut 
in the upright posts, and capable of being fixed 
higher or lower by pins put through holes 
bored across the grooves. Both the upper and 
lower rails are furnished with a row of sharp- 
pointed nails driven in obliquely, which are 
called tenter-hooks, and in which the two lists 
or selyages of the pieces being fastened, the 
lower rail is forced down by levers, or, in some 
of a newer construction, by a wheel and pinion, 
till the cloth is completely stretched, and so 
left to dry. It is then Jaid upon a long table, 
accurately stuffed and covered, so as to admit 
the curved edge of a huge pair of sheers, with 
which the croppers, with great dexterity, pare 
off the superfluous nap which has been raised 
by the rooers. | In fine cloths the operations of 
rooing, tentering, and cropping, are several 
times repeated; after which, if the cloths have 
been woven white, and required to be dyed of 
any particular colour, this is the stage for that 
operation, It is then burled*, that is, the 
lumps, &c. are picked out with small-pointed 
pincers, by women ; and if any small holes or 
rents are observed they are carefully drawn ; 
after which it is brushed by a machine com- 
posed of cylinders coated with brushes, and 
then goes to’'the press-house. Here it is care- 
fully laid in folds, with large sheets of very 
smooth pasteboard between each fold; and 
plates.of hot iron being put between each 
piece, the whole is strongly screwed down, and 
left till the plates are cold. By this operation 


* Cloths. in the west of England are burled 
before they are milled, and of course it must be 
done before the merchants purchase them at 
the hall in the north; the operation here de- 
scribed is called spiling. ‘he burling irons 
are broad at the end; and_the mode of using 
them is by rubbing the iron over the cloth, 
which is placed on a board rather inclined. 
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itacquires that fine gloss which is seen upon 
new cloth. 
wi-h the firm of the house; the number of 
yards being marked upon the back of the leaden 
seal. - By a very simple instrument, consisting 
of four iron pillars, with moveable bars, 1t 1s 
accurately folded; it is then wrapped in canvas, 
and lastly is packed in bales by the help ofa 
strong screw-press. 

It was formerly considered as one of the. pe- 
culiar exeellencies of the Yorkshire cloth-manu- 
facture, that it was carried on at the respective 
habitations of the families employed: the seve- 
ral members of which went through the requi- 
site operations, according to their respective 
ages, and, by the utmost industry and frugality, 
brought their article to market at the cheapest 
rate: performing, assome have asserted, the most 
work for the least profit of any set of manu- 
facturers in the kingdom. Of late, this system: 
has been much infringed by the introduction 
of large factories: which, however, put it iu the 
power of the inquisitive traveller to see the 
various operations of cloth-making performed 
all together. In such large factories, the wool 
is picked and cleared of knots and impurities, 
first by the hand, and afterwards by being put 
into a rolling cylinder, called a willy, lined 
with long and sharp .iren teeth. When it 
comes out of this machine it is carried to the 
scribbling-mill, which consists of a system of 
cylinders coated with coarse cards (the wire for 
forming which is now eut and bent by a ma- 
chine), on the surface of which the wool being 
regularly transferred, at last comes out in one 
uniformly continued and coherent layer. In 
this state it is carried to the carding engine, 
which is only a like machine composed of finer 
cards, except that to the last cylinder of cards 
a fluted wooden cylinder is adapted, which 
scrapes off the wool in thin rolls, fit for being 
carried to the stubbing-machine by little chil- 
dren, whose business is to feed the various 
spindles of which it consists, and which, being 
turned by a wheel and bands, spin it into 
coarse threads ; another machine, on the same 
construction, called a jenny, spins out these 
threads still finer, so as to be ready for weaving: 


in this operation there is nothing peculiar in, 


Yorkshire. 

Method of weaving cloth of an extremely fine 
quality, by Mr. Nevin, of Woolwich. Trans. 
Soc. Arts, vol. 24.—The chief impediment to 
weaving cloth of a fineness beyond what is 
usual has arisen from,the reed, which could 
not be formed of sufficient strength if its parts 
were reduced in thickness beyond a certain de- 


eree; and asin the usual method of weaving, | 


only a single thread was admitted between each 
‘division of the reed, the extent of.the reed of 
course limited the fineness of the cloth which 
could be woven. Mr. Nevin’s method of ob- 
viating this difficulty is so extremely simple and 
obvious, that it seems strange it- has not been 
thought of before. It consists in merely put- 
ting two, three, four, or more threads of the 
warp between each division or split of the reed, 


It is then measured, and séaled . 


CLO a 
instead of a single one; this method, however, : 
is so effectual, that Mr. Nevin has woven by” 
it a-plain silk web, from hard thrown silk im’ 
the gum,.that contains the surprising quantity: 
of 65,536 meshes or crossings, in one square 
inch ; a vastly greater number than in the finest. 
cloth known before. 47s SS 

When the cloth is woven and taken out of 
the loom it has the appearance of: being barred» 
or striped, the cane of the reed causing the part 
it struck to look thinner; but upon. being wet, 
and in that state repeatedly worked And stretch- 
ed backwards, forwards, and corner ways by 
the hands, it soon loses this appedrance, the. 
interstices in the struck part closing up like ~ 
other parts of the web. This last operation 
must in cotton fabrics be performed before they: 
go to the bleach ground. . 

Samples of_cloth, woven in this mannery. 

nay be seen at the house of the Society of Arts, 
&c. who voted Mr. Nevin a premium of fifteen. 
guineas for this discovery. . 

See farther the articles 
&e. . 

And as this is a most important subject, 
which the limits assigned us compel us to 
treat with brevity, we would beg to refer the 
reader for more information to Petty’s History: 
of Cloth-makiag; Paulet, Art de fabriquer les 
étoffes de soie; Duhamel, Artidu drapier; La 
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-Platiére, Art du fabriquant des étoffes en laine; 


La Platiére, Art du fabriquant de velours de. 
coton; Duncan’s Essays on the art of Weaving ; 
Improvements in Weaving, in Bailey’s Ma- 
chines; and various improvements secured by 
patent described in Repertory of Arts, &c. 
vols. 9, 12, and 15, old series, and vol. 1; new. 
series. 

For the laws relating to the woollen manu- 
factory, see stat, 3 and 4 Edw. III. cap. 2. 3 
and 4 Edw. LV. cap. 6. 17 Edw. IV. cap. 6. 
5 and 6 Edw. VI. cap. 6. 4 and 5 Ph. and 
M. cap. 5. 29 Eliz. cap. 20. . 1 Jac. I. cap. 
8... 7 Jac. Ivcap. 7281 Jac. Tecaps2/ 18.12 
Car. II: cap: 22. 1 Anne. °7 Anne, cap. 13, 
10 Anne, cap. 16. 1 Geo. I. cap..15. 011 
Geo. I. 12 Geo. I. 13 Geo. 1. 11 Geo. IE. 
14 Geo. II. 5 Geo. III. cap. 51. 6 Geo. 
III, cap. 23. . 12 Geo. III. cap. 34, 

_Criorx (Incombustible). See ASBESTOS. 

To CLOTHE. v.a. pret. and particip. cloth= 
ed or clud, (from cloth.) +1. to invest with 
garments; to cover with dress, from cold and 
injuries (Addison). 2..'To adorn with dress 
(Ray). 3. To invest, as with clothes (Dry- 
den). 4.,'To furnish or provide with clothes, 

To.CLOTHE, v. n.. To wearclothes (Shak= 
speare). ahik 

CLO’/THIER. s. (from cloth.) A maker 
of cloth (Graunt). 

CLO’/THING. s. (from ¢o clothe.) 
vesture; garments (Swat). ; ay 

CLOTHSHE’/ARER. s. One who trims 
the cloth, and levels the nap (HHakewzl/). 

_ CLOTHO, the youngest of the three Parce, 
daughters of Jupiter and Themis. - She waa 
supposed to preside over the moment of man’s 


Dress ; 
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birth. She ‘held the distaff in her hand, ‘and 
. spun the thread of life, whence her name xAwdw 
** to’spin,” She was represented wearing a 
crown with seven stars, and covered with a va- 
riegated robe, By ske 

CLO’TPOLL. s. (from clot and poll.) 1. 
Thickskull; blockhead (Shakspeare). 2. Head, 
in scorn. (Shakspeare), , 

To CLO/TTER. v. x. (klotteren, Dutch.) 
* To concrete; to coagulate (Dryden). 

CLOT EY. a. (from clot.) “Full of clots; 
concreted ; “full of concretions (Mortimer). 
CLOUD, s. (derivation not known.) 1 
A dark collection of vapours in the air © 2 
vein or Stain, in stones or. other ‘bodies. 

. Any’state of obscurity or darkness (Wallery. 
>. Any thing that spreads wide (Atterbury). 
i CLoup, a visible ageregate of minute drops 
of water, suspended ‘in the atmosphere. It is 
concluded, from numerous observations, that 
the particles of which-a cloud consists are al- 
ways more or less electrified, The hypothesis, 
. which assumes the existence of vesicular va- 
_ pour, and makes the particles of clouds to be 

hollow spheres, which unite and descend in 
rain when ruptured, however sanctioned by 
‘the authority of several eminent philosophers, 
‘does not seem necessary to the science of me- 
teorology in its present state; it being evident 
‘that the buoyancy of the particles is not more 
perfect than it ought to be, if we regard them 
“as mere drops of water. In fact they always 
-descend, and the-water is elevated again only 
by being converted into invisible vapour, 
_-Vapour is formed and diffused in all direc- 
“tions from its source with a force proportioned 
to the temperature of the water, and subject to 
the opposing force of the vapour already in the 
air. 

The vapour thus emitted may be decompos- 
ed in different ways; as, 1, Immediately on its 
passing into the atmosphere, producing a fog or 
“mist. 2, After having mounted through the 
“warm air, near the earth,-on its arrival in a 
higher and colder region, in which case dense 
-clouds are there formed. 3. After having been 
uniformly mixed with the mass of the atmo- 
sphere, and perhaps travelled with it to a great 
‘distance from its source; in this case it either 
falls in dew, or is collected into sheets or hori- 
zontal -beds during a slower subsidence; or last- 
re it becomes-a conductor to the electricity, if 
‘the equilibrium of. the latter is disturbed; ‘and 

indicates by its arrangement in threads the 
» usual effects of that fluid on light bodies. 

In every case, the caloric which constituted 

the vapour decomposed, appears to pass into 
the atmosphere, which hence becomes often 
sensibly warmer just before rain; and on the 
~ other hand, the evaporation of the water sus- 
ame in the air, robs it of so much as to 
become sensible to. our feelings in its compa- 
rative coldness. ' 

The predisposing causes of these changes 
near the earth are probably to be found in 
the state of the superior currents, which un- 

-doubtedly both impart and carry off great 
quantities of vapour; but this part of the sub- 
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we 


ject’ is at present imperfectly provided with 
such observations as might serve for data to 


_our reasoning. 


There are three simple and distinct modifi- 
cations, in any one of which the aggreoxte of. 
minute drops, called a cloud, may be formed, 
increase to its greatest extent, and finally de- 
crease and disappear. - . 

By modification is to be understood simply 
the ‘structure or manner of aggregation, not 
the precise form or magnitude, which indeed 
varies every moment in most clouds, » The 
principal modifications are commonly as dis- 
tinguishable from each other as a tree from a 
hill, or the latter from a lake; although clouds - 
in the saine modification, considered with re- 
spect to each other, have often only the com- 
mon resemblances which exist among trees, 
hills, or lakes, taken generally. 

The same aggregate, which has been formed 
in one modification, upon a change in the at- 
tendant circumstances may pass into another. 

Or it may continue a considerable time in 
an intermediate state, partaking of the cha- 
racters of two modifications; and it may also 
disappear in this stage, or return to the first 
modification. © Lastly, aggregates, separately 
formed in different modifications, may. unite. 
and pass into one, exhibiting different charac- 
ters in different parts ; or a portion of a simple 
ageregate may pass into another modification, 
without separating from the remainder of the 
mass. Hence, together with the simple, it 
becomes necessary to admit intermediate and 
compound modifications, and to impose names 


‘on such of them as are worthy of notice. 


‘The simple modifications are thus named and 
defined: 

1. Cirrus. Def. Nubes cirrata, tenuissima, 
quee undique crescat. 

Parallel, Hlexuous, or diverging fibres, exten- 
sible in any or in all directions. 

2. Cumulus. Def. Nubes cumulata, densa, 
sursum Crescens. 

Convex or conical heaps, increasing upward 
from a horizontal base. 

3. Stratus. Def. Nubes strata, aqua modo 


-expansa, deorsum crescens. . 


A widely extended, continuous, horizontal 
sheet, iricreasing from below. 
The intermediate modifications which re- 


quire to be noticed are: 


4. Cirro-cumulus. Def, Nubecula -densi- 
ores, subrotunda, et quasi In agmine apposis 
{eee 
Small, well defined, roundish masses, in close 
horizontal arrangement. 

5. Cirro-stratus. Def. Nubes extenuata, 
subconcava vel undulata. Nubecule hujus- 
modi appositie. 

Horizontal or slightly inclined masses, atte- 
nuated-towards a part or the whole of their 
circumference, concave downward; or undu- 
lated, separate, or in groups, consisting of small 
clouds, having these characters. 

The compound modifications are: 

6. Cumulo-stratus. Def. Nubes densa, bas 
sini cumuli cum structura patente exhibens, 
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A dense cloud with the base of the cumulus, 
but in its upper part extended into a broad flat 
structure. _ 

-7. Cumulo-cirro-stratus. vel nimbus, Def. 
Nubes vel nubium congeries pluviam efiun- 
lens, . 

The rain cloud. A cloud, or system of 
clouds, from which rain is falling. It is a ho- 
rizontal sheet, above which the cirrus spreads, 
while the cumulus enters it laterally, and from 
beneath. For plates, and a detailed account 
in illustration of these definitions,'see Mr. 
Howard’s paper on the modification of clouds, 
and on the principles of their production, sus- 
pension, and destruction, in Tilloch’s Philoso- 

hicai Magazine, vol. xvi. 

The height of the clouds is not usually great : 
the summits of high mountains being com- 
monly quite free from them, as many travellers 
have experienced in passing these mountains. 
It is found that the most highly electrified 
clouds descend lowest, their height being often 
not more than 7 or 800 yards above the ground; 
and sometimes thunder-clouds appear actually 
to touch the ground with one of their edges: 
but thé generality of clouds are suspended at 
the height of a mile, or little more, above the 
earth, oh : 

The motions of the clouds, though often di- 
rected by the wind, are not always so, espe- 
cially when thunder is about to ensue, In this 
‘case they are seen to move very slowly, or even 
to appear quite stationary for sometime. The 
reason of this probably is, that they are impel- 
led by two opposite streams of air nearly of 
equal strength ; and in such cases it seems that 
both the aérial currents ascend to a consider- 
able height; for Messrs. Charles and Robert, 
when endeavouring to avoid a thunder cloud, 
in one of their aérial voyages with a balloon, 
could find no alteration in the course of the 
current, though they ascended to the height of 
4000 feet above the earth. In some cases the 
motions of the clouds evidently depend on their 
electricity, independent of any current of air 
whatever. 

The uses of the clouds are evident, as from 
them proceeds the rain that refreshes the earth, 
aud without which; according to the present 
state of nature, the whole surface of the earth 
must become a mere desert, They are likewise 
useful as a screen interposed between the earth 
and the scorching rays of the sun, which are 
often so powerful as to destroy the grass and 
other tender vegetables. In the more secret 
operations of nature too, where the electric 
fluid is concerned, the cleuds bear a principal 

. share; and chiefly serve as a medium for con- 
veying that fluid from the atmosphere into the 
earth, and from the earth into the atmosphere: 
in doing which, when electrified to a great de- 
gree, they sometimes produce very terrible 

~ effects, 

To Croup. v. a. (from the noun.) 1: To 
darken with clouds; to obscure. 2. To make 

of gloomy appearance (Pope). 3. 'To obscure ; 
to make less evident (Decay of Piety), 4. 
To variegate with dark veins (Pope). 
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To Cioup. v. n To grow cloudy; to 
grow dark with clouds. | 

CLO’/UDBERRY. s. 
See Rusus. ’ . 

CLO’UDCAPT. a. 
(Shakspeare). : cyt 

CLOUDCOMPE’LLING. a. An epithet 
of Jupiter, by whom clouds were supposed to 
be collected (Waller). 

CLO/UDILY. ad. (from cloudy.) 1, With 
clouds; darkly. 2. Obscurely; not perspi- 
cuously (Spenser). weeny 

_CLO’'UDINESS, s. (from cloudy.) 1. The 
state of being covered with clouds; darkness 
(Harvey). 2. Want of brightness (Boyle). 
_ CLO/UDLESS. a. (from cloud.) Clear; 
unclouded ; bright; luminous (Pope). 

CLOUDS (Magellanic.) See MaGELta- 
NIC CLOUDS. 

CLO/UDY. a. (from cloud.) 
with clouds (Exodus). 2. Dark; obscure; 
not intelligible (Watts). 3. Gloomy of looks 
not cheerful (Spenser). 4. Marked with spots 
or veins. 5. Not bright; wanting lustre 
(Boyle). 

CLOVE. The preterit of cleave. 

Ciove. s. (clou, French, a nail, from the 
similitude of a clove to a nail.) 1. A valuable 
spice, brought from ‘Ternate, the fruit or seed 
of a large tree (Brown). -2. One of the parts _ 
into which garlick separates. 

CLOVE, a term used in the weights of wool, 
Seven pounds makea clove. In ‘Essex, eight 
pounds of cheese and butter go to the clove. 

Crove, July-flower. See Diantuus. 

CLOVE-TREE, in botany. See CaRryo- 
PHYLLUS and EUGENIA. 

CLO’VEN. part. pret. from cleave. 

CLO’/VEN-FOOTED, ‘CLO/VEN-HOOFED, 
a. (cloven and foot, or hoof.) Having the foot 
divided into two parts ; bisulcous. 

CLOVER. s. (clefen, Saxon.) 1. A spe- 
cies of trefoil. (See TRiroLium and Hus- 
BANDRY.) 2. To live in CLOVER, is to live 
Juxuriously. ; 

CLO/VERED. a. (from clover.) Covered 
with clover (Thomson). os 
. CLOUGH. s. (clough, Saxon.) A cliff. 

CLouGH. s. (in commerce.) An allowance 
of two pounds in every hundred weight for the 
turn of the scale, that the commodity may hold 
out weight when sold by retail. | 

CLOUT, s. (clouz, Saxon.) 1. A cloth 
for any mean use (Swift). 2. A patch ona 
shoe or coat. 3. Anciently, the mark of white 
cloth at which archers shot (Shakspeare). 4, 
An iron plate to an axle-tree. 

To Ciout. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
patch; to mend coarsely (Milton). 2. To 
cover with cloth (Spenser). 3. To join awk~ 
wardly together (Ascham). 

CLOU’TED. particip. a. Congealed; coa- 
gulated : for clotted (Gay). 

CLOUTED CREAM, in rural economy, 
such cream as is raised by means of the milk 
being heated. 


CLO’/UTERLY. «a. Clumsy ; awkward 


A plant ; knotberry.: 
Topped with clouds 


1. Obscured 


(Mortimer). 
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CLOWN. s. (lown, Saxon.) 1: A-rustick ; 
achurl (Sidney). 2. A coarse ill-bred man 
(Swift). a 

.CLO‘WNERY. s. (from clown.) Ill-breed- 

ing; churlishness;. rudeness (L’ Estrange). 
_CLO’WNISH. a. (from clown.) 1. Con- 
sisting of rusticks or clowns (Dryden). 2. 

Coarse; rough; rugged (Spenser). 3. Un- 
civil ; ill-bred (Shakspeare). 4. Clumsy; un- 
gainly (Prior). 

_ CLOWNISHLY. ad. Coarsely; rudely. 
_, CLO'WNISHNESS. s. (from clownish.) 1. 
Rusticity; coarseness (Locke). 2. Incivility ; 
brutality. 

CLOWN’S ALL-HEAL. In botany. See 
STACHYS. . 

CLown’s WOUNDWORT. SeeSTACHYS. 
_ To CLOY. v, a. (enclouer, Fr. to nail up.) 
1. ‘To satiate; to sate; to surfeit (Sidney). 2. 
To strike the beak together (Shakspeare). 3. 
To nail up guns, by striking a spike into the 
touch-hole. 

CLO’YLESS. a. (from cloy.) That cannot 
cause satiety (Shakspeare), 

CLO’Y MENT. s. (from cloy.) Satiety; re- 

letion ; beyond appetite (Shakspeare). 

. CLOYNE, an: episcopal town and borough 
of Ireland, in the county of Cork. Lat 51. 
54.N.° Lon. 8..0 W. 

CLUB. 's. (clwppa, Welsh.) 1. A heavy 
stick (Spenser), 2. The name of one of the 
suits of cards. 3. The shot or dividend to be 
paid (L’Estrange). 4. An assembly of good 
fellows (Dryden). 5. Contribution ; joint 
charge (Hudibras). re 

To CyuB. v.n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
contribute toa common expence. 2. To join 
to one effect (King). 

fo GLUDs, te. 28; 
reckoning (Pope). 

_ CLUBHE’ADED. a, (club and head.) Hav- 
ing a thick head (Derham). 

CLUBLA/W. a, (club and law.) The law 
of arms (Addison). 

CLUBRO’OM. s. (club and room.) The 
room in which a club or company assembles 
(Addison). : 

CLUB-MOSS. In botany. See Lyco- 
PODIUM. ; 
- Crus-ror. In botany. See CLavaRIa. 

CLuB-SHAPED. (Clavatus.) In _ botany. 
pee CLAVATE. . 

To CLUCK. v. n. (cloccan, Saxon.) To 
call chickens, as a-hen (Ray). 

CLUE. See Crew, 

CLUMP. s. (klumpe, Teut.) An ill-shaped 
thick piece of wood, nearly as broad as long. 

Cuiump, also denotes a rather irregular, 
though close group of trees. 

.. CLUMPS. s. A numbskull (Skinner). 

CLU’MSILY. ad. (from clumsy.) Awk- 
wardly. ~ 
~CLU’MSINESS. s. (from clumsy.) Awk- 
wardness; ungainliness; want of dexterity 
(Collier). 

CLU’/MSY. a. (lompsch, Dutch, stupid.) 
Awkward; heavy; artless;. unhandy (Dry- 


den). 


To pay to 'a common 
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CLUNCH, the name given by miners, well- 
diggers, &c. to a variety of stony matters. they 
meet with in digging. Much of this is found 
below the sand stratum in Leighton, Woburn, 
Ampthill, and other parts of Bedfordshire. 

Te aghie: The preterit and participle of 
cling. 

Cun. a. (clungu, Saxon.) Wasted with 
leanness; shrunk up with cold. 

CLUNY, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment:of Saone.and Loire. It is noted. for its 
late famous Benedictine abbey. Lat. 46. 24 
N. Long. 4; 33_E, . 

CLU’PEA. Herring. In zoology, a genus 
of the class pisces, order abdominalia. Tiead 
compressed, rough within; jaws unequal, the 
upper with serrate mystaces; tongue short, 
rough, with unequal teeth; eyes moderate, 
round, marginal; gills setaceous;. the covers 
three or four leaved; the membrane eight ray- 
ed; body compressed, elongated, coyered with 
moderate scales ; lateral line straight, near to, 
and parallel with the back ; belly carinate, and 
generally serrate; ventral fins often nine rayed; 
tail forked. ‘Fifteen species ; scattered through 
the different seas of the globe, but chiefly 
found in the North seas. 

1. C. harengus. British herring. Body 
without spots; lower jaw longer. Inhabits 
the Northern. seas, and migrates southerly in 
immense shoals towards the coast for the pur- 
pose of spawning, and during its journey is 
followed by numerous predatory fishes, as well 
as birds.. In a commercial view it is a fish of 


‘yery high consequence, yielding not only im- 


mense quantities of food, but, in the Northern 
seas, large quantities of oil. On this account 
we shall extract from Mr. Pennant a more de- 
tailed statement of its annual migratory course 
towards our own country, at the same time 
abridging his description as much as we are 
able. 

The great winter rendezvous of the herring 
is within the arctic circle; here it recruits it- 
self after the labour of spawning, and here also 
it finds far more insect food than in our warm- 
er latitudes.. The mighty army begins to put 
itself in motion in the spring ; in fact the word 
herring means, says Mr. P., an army, being de- 
rived from the German heer. Yet of this we 
haye some doubt, and would rather trace it 
from the German and Dutch her, lord or mas- 
ter, in consequence of the high exultation ,. 
evinced in, Holland upon the commencement 
of the herring season, which clearly imports 
(as, in reality, every one knows to be a fact). 
that the herring is in that country regarded as 
the prince or utmost prize of fishes. ‘The host 
of herrings begin to. appear off the Shetland 
isles in April and May: these however are only 
the forerunners of the grand shoal that arrives 
in June: the first is attended by large bodies of 
ganets and other birds which accompany to 
prey on them, but when the main body ap- 
proaches its breadth and depth is such>as to 
alter the very appearance of the ocean, This 
body is divided into distinct columns of five or 
six miles in length and three or four in breadth, 
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and the water is driven with a rippling current 
before them: sometimes they appear so near 
the surface as to reflect, in bright weather, a 
variety of splendid colours like a field of the 
most precious gems, in which, or rather in a 
much more valuable light, this stupendous gift 
of Providence should be regarded by the -Bri- 
tish isles. The first check this army meets in 
its march southward, is from the Shetland isles, 
by which it is divided into two parts; one wing 
takes to the east, the other to the west of Great 
Britain, and fill every bay and creek with their 
numbers: others pass on towards Yarmouth, 
the great and ancient mart of herrings; they 
then pass through the British channel, and 
after that gradually disappear, being scattered 
in different courses towards the Hebrides, north 
ef Ireland and Atlantic. These brigades, how- 
ever, are often capricious in their secondary 
movements, and do not show an invariable at- 
tachinent to the same courses after their grand 
‘separation. Some herrings, nevertheless, are 
found on the coasts of Europe at all seasons; 
and hence M. Bloch and several other natural- 
ists doubt whether they migrate so far as to the 
arctic circle, and incline to believe that they 
‘ only disappear, because in the colder seasons 
they plunge to a greater depth in the sea. | 

One of the chief enemies of the herring is 
the whale; some of which have been found 
to have in their stomachs not less than six 
hundred at a time. The herring itself is said 
to feed on sea insects and the smaller kind of 
marine worms. See HERRING FISHERY. 

2. C. pilcardus. Pilchard. Nose turned 
up; dorsal in the centre of gravity; scales 
firm. Appears periodically in vast shoals on 
the Cornish coast, about July; body thicker 
and rounder than the herring; less; the back 
more elevated, and the belly not so sharp nor 
so serrate; is more full of oil. On the fifth 
of October, 1767, there were at one time in- 


cluded in St. Ives’s bay, as the result of the 


shootings of the single season, seven thousand 
hogsheads of this species, each hogshead ‘con- 
taining thirty-five thousand fishes; the whole 
amounting to twenty-four millions.’ 

3. C. sprattus. Sprat. Dorsal fin seven- 
teen-rayed; belly strongly serrate. ‘Inhabits 
the Northern seas, and migrates like the her- 
ring in large shoals; from four to five inches 
, long; body silvery, back blueish ; scales large 
and-easily deciduous; flesh very good, but oily. 

4. C. alosa. Shad. Sides with round 
black spots placed longitudinally; snout bifid. 
Inhabits the Mediterranean, North European, 
American, and Asiatic seas; from two to three 
feet long: ascends rivers in May and June to 
spawn; feeds on worms and inseets, and is the 
prey of larger fishes. -Back dusky-blue, or 
greenish-yellow ; scales large, deciduous ; flesh 
sometimes eaten, though not very good. See 
Plate XLVIT. 

5. C. encrasicolus, Anchovy. Upper jaw 
longer ; back green, semi-pellucid; sides of the 
belly silvery and opake; belly not serrate; 1s 
gutted, beheaded, and potted for arelish. In- 
habits the European, Mediterranean, and At« 
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lantic seas; six and half inches long; approaches 
the shores from December to:March, for the 
purpose of spawning. See Plate XLVII. ~ 

6. C. atherinoides. Lateral line silvery ; 
lower jaw shorter. Inhabits Surinam.’ ‘By’ 
some regarded as an atherine; but on account 
of its“compressed body and small ventral ‘fins 
more properly placed here. i lacaiee 

7. C. thrissa. Anal fin with twenty-eight 
rays; last ray of the dorsal long, setaceous. 
Inhabits America, India, and China: in 
spawning time frequents the shores; about a, 
foot long, feeds on testaceous animals and the 
spawn of other fishes. Flesh very savory, but: 
often poisonous. reek SN 

8. C. cyprinoides. Belly obtuse. Inhabits 
between the tropics; body oblong, hardly a 
foot long, silvery, above greenish-blue; scales 
smooth, a little striate and convex. _ 

g. C. setirostris. “Lateral bones of the upper. 
jaw setaceous; anal fin with ‘thirty-two. rays. 
Inhabits the Pacific and Red seas. 

10. C. mystus. Body ensiform; anal fin 
joined to the tail. Inhabits the Indian sea. 
"11. C. tropica. Tail wedged. Inhabits 
Ascension Island. ee . 

' 12. C. sinensis. Outmost ray of the gill- 
membrane truncate behind. Inhabits China:- 
resembles the herring, but broader. 

13. C. haumela. Body lanceolate, naked ; 
ventral, anal, and caudal fins none; dorsal 
reaching the whole length of the back; tail 
linear. Inhabits the Red sea: about a yard long. 

14, C. dorab. Ventral fins minute; upper- 
lip two horned with extended teeth; lower 
longer; teeth strong, erect. Inhabits the Red 
sea. 
15. C. villosa. Lateral line prominent, 
rough. Inhabits the Northern seas. 

CLU’SIA. Balsam-tree. In botany, a ge- 
nus of the class polygamia, order monoecia, 
Male: calyx from four to six-leaved ; the leaves 
opposite and imbricate; corol from four to six~ 
petalled; stamens numerous. Female: necs_ 
tary formed of the united anthers inclosing the 
germ; capsule five-celled, five-seeded, filled 
with pulp. Six species; natives of the West 
Indies; New Caledonia and Tongataboo. The 
species chiefly worth noticing is 

C. flava. A native of Jamaica, and other. 
West Indian islands. ‘The tree reaehes the 
height of about twenty feet, with branches 
shot forth in every direction, furnished with 
thick, round, veinless, succulent leaves, and 
terminal, four-petalled flowers, succeeded by 
an oval fruit.. From every part of the tree 
exudes a resinous gum called by the natives 
hog-gum, because they affirm that hogs, when 
wounded, resort to the trees and smear the 
wound over with it by rubbing <t against the. 
trunk of the tree. The plants in our own 
country are very tender, and require:a good 
deal of warmth. 

CLUSTER. s. (clyrzen, Saxon.) 1. A 
bunch ; a number of things of the same kind 
growing or jomed together (Bacon). 2. A 
number of animals gathered together (Milt). 
3.'A body of peuple collected (Addison). 


# 
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“To Crvu’sTER. v. n! To grow in bunches 
(Dryden). ‘. 
Fo Criu’sTER. v. a. To collect any thing 
into bodies. 


‘ CLUSTERED or Crowne. (confertus.) _- 


In botany. See Crowben. ‘ 

~ CLU’STERY. a. Growing in clusters. - 

* To CLUTCH. v, a. 1. To hold in the hand; 
to gripe (Herbert), 2, To comprise ; to grasp 
(Collier). 3. 'To contract; to double the hand 
(Shakspeare). Hit 
_ Crurcn. s. (from the verb.) 1. The gripe; 
grasp; seizure. 2. The paws; the talons 
(L’ Estrange). 3. Hands (Stillingfleet). 
*CLUTIA, See Criuytra. 

CLuTrA ELUTERIA, Cascarillaclutia, The 
systematic name of the tree which affords the 
eascarilla bark. See CascARILLA. 

CLUTTER. s. (See CLarreEr.) A noise ; 
a bustle; a busy tumult (ing). 

To Civ’/T TER. v. n, (from the noun.) To 
make a noise or bustle. 

CLUVERIUS (Philip), an eminent geo- 
grapher. He was born at Dantzic in 1580, 
and educated at Leyden, where he died in 
1623. He published several books, the most 
known of which are, 1. De tribus Rheni alveis. 
2. Gerinania antiqua. 3. Sicilia antiqua. 4. 
italia antiqua. 5, Introductio in universam 
Geographiam. | 

CLUYTIA, In botany, ‘a genus of the 
class dicecia, order gynandria. Calyx five- 
leaved ; petals five. Male: stamens five on the 
middle of the style. Fem.: styles three, cap- 
sules three-celled, seeds solitary. ‘Ten species: 
natives of the Cape and: India. Of these the 
only species we can here notice is 

C. eleuteria, with heart-lanceolate leaves, 
a native of India, which is now satisfactoril 
ascertained to aflord the cascarilla bark of the 
dispensatories, which has hitherto been as- 

‘ cribed to another genus. These plants may be 
easily propagated by cuttings; but require care, 
and a constant stove-heat. 
~ CLYDE, a river of Scotland, which rises 
in: Annandale, and running N.W. through 
Clydesdale, passes by Lanerk, Hamilton, and 
Glasgow, falling into the frith of Clyde, a-few 
miles below Glasgow. Near Lanerk, this river 
runs for several miles between high rocks 
covered with wood ; and in its course exhibits 
‘many astonishing cataracts. At Stonebyres, it 
is confined within a very narrow bed, and 
makes one entire shoot, falling about 60 feet 

"over a perpendicular rock; the water then 
pouring over another precipice, is dashed into 

a deep chasm beneath. At Corehouse the 
waterfall is greater still: here the water is pre- 
cipitated at least 100 feet beneath two rugeed 
precipices. Gm 

CLYPEOLA,  Treacle-mustard. In bo- 

_tany, a genus of the class tetradynamia; order 
_ siliculosa. Silicle emarginate, orbicelar, com- 
puted flat, deciduous, divisible into two parts, 
~ one-celled, one-seeded. One species only ; 
though more have been suspected to belong to 


this genus: c. jonthlaspi, a native of Spain and 


-Ttaly;-a hairy herkaceous plant; ~with leaves 
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spatulate, ‘sessile, glaucous; flowers yellow ; 
stamens with each a tooth above the base. It 
bears removal into this country and propagation 
with moderate care. 
CLYSMUS. Acclyster. See Enema, > 
CLYSMA (clysma ; MAVT Mtl from HAUL erg 
to wash out.) Clyster. Y ae 

CLYSSUS, in chemistry, an obsolete word 
of uncertain meaning ; some authors using it 
to denote a mixture of extracts, or an extract 
from several bodies mingled together; while 
Macquer applies it to the vapours which arise 
during the detonation of nitre by any inflam. 
mable substance, ‘and which vapours, he Says, 
may be collected and condensed into a liquor; 
of which, in his Dictionary, he points out the 
properties. 

CLY'STER. s. (yavew.) 
into the anus. See ENEMa. 

CLYTEMNESTRA, in fabulous history, 
a daughter of ‘Tyndarus king of Sparta, by 
Leda, was born, together with Castor, frona 
one of the eggs which her mother brought forth 
after her amour with Jupiter, under the form 
ofa swan. Clytemnestra married Agamem- 
non king of Argos. When Agamemnon went 
to the Piojan war, he left his cousin AKeys= 
thus to take care of his wife, and domestic af& 
fairs. In the absence of Agamemnon, figys- 
thus made his court to Clytemnestra, and pub- 
licly lived with her. Agamemnon. heard of 
her infidelity, and he resolved to take full re- 
venge upon the adulterers at his return. He 
was prevented from putting his schemes into 
execution ; Clytemnestra, with her adulterer, 
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murdered him at his arrival. Cassandra, whom 


Agamemnon had brought from Troy, shared 
his fate, and Orestes would also have been de- 
prived of life, like his father, had not his sister 
el soir removed him from the reach of Cly- 
temnestra.. After this murder, Clytemnestra _ 
publicly married Algysthus, who ascended the 
throne of Argos. Orestes, who, after an ab- 
sence of seven years, returned to M ycenz, re- 


.solved to avenge his father’s murder,. He con- 


cealed himself in the house of his sister Elec— 
tra. His death was publicly announced; and 
when Aeysthus and Clytemnestra repaired to 
the temple of Apollo, to return thanks to the 
god, for the death of the surviving son of Aga- 
memnon, Orestes, with his faithful friend Py- 
lades, hid himself in the temple, rushed upon 
the adulterers, and killed-them with his own 
hand. Vid. ASeysruus, AGAMEMNON, 
Orestes, Erecrra. .(Diod, Homer, Sev) , 

CLYTIA or Ciytie, in fabulous history, 
a dauchter of Oceanus and Tethys, beloved by 


“Apollo. She was deserted by her lover, who 


paid his addresses to Leucothoe; and this so ir- 
ritated her, that she discovered the whole in- 
trigne to her rival’s father. Apollo despised her 
the more for this, and she pined away and was 
changed into a flower, commonly called.a suri- 
flower, which still turns its head towards the 
sun in his course, as in pledee of her love, 


CNEORUM.: See Coyvunvuxus and 


‘DAPHNE. 


CNEPH, in mythology, denoting good, by 
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@ay of eminence, an appellation, under-which 
the ancient Egyptians, particularly in the vi- 
cinity of Thebes, honoured the beneficence of 
the Creator; as they adored his power under 
the name of Phtha, and his wisdom under that 
of Neith. ’ 

CNESTIS. In botany, a genus of the class, 
decandria, order pentagynia. Calyx five-parted ; 
petals five; capsules five, two-valved, one-seed- 
ed. Four species: Madagascar; Sierra Leone. 
Herbaceous plants from a foot and half to two 
feet high; one or two of which have acute 

horned, downy, stinging capsules. 

~ ENICUS. ‘Blessed thistle. A genus of the 
class syngynesia, order polygamia zqualis. Ca- 
lyx imbricate, swelling with spinous scales ; 
down feathery ; receptacle villous. Fifty-four 
species ; chiefly of the Levant and south of 
France. Three or four species indigenous to 
our own country; of all which known the 
only one worth noticing is the c. benedictus, 
or carduus benedictus of the dispensatories: for 
the medical virtues of which, see CARDUUS 
BENEDICTUS. It is an annual plant, cul- 
tivated in our gardens: flowers in June and 
July, and matures its seeds about the end of 
August. For medical purposes it should be 
gathered while in flower, dried in the shade, 
and afterwards kept in an airy place to prevent 
its becoming mouldy, to which it has a strong 
‘tendency. 

CNIDUS and Gnipus, a town and pro- 
montory of Doris in Caria. Venus was the 
chief deity of the place, and had there a famous 
statue made by Praxiteles ({forat.). 

CNOSUS, a town of Crete, about 25 stadia 
from the sea. It was built by Minos, and had 
a famous labyrinth. 

CO, Coos, and Cos, one of the Cyclades, 
situate near the coasts of Asia, about 15 miles 
from Halicarnassus. It gave birth to Hippo- 
erates and Apelles, and was famous for its fer- 
tility, and the wine and silk worms which it 
produced (Ovid).—The women of Cos were 
changed into cows by Venus or Juno ; whom 
they reproached for suffering Hercules to lead 
Geryon’s flocks through their territories (771- 
bull. &c.). 

To COACE/RVATE. v. a. (coacerve, Lat.) 
_-To heap up together (Bacon). . 

COACERVA‘TION. s. (from coacervate.) 
The act of heaping together (Bacon). _ 

COAGH, a vehicle for commedious travel- 
ling suspended on springs, and moved on four 
wheels. In Britain, and throughout Europe, 
the coaches are drawn by horses, except in 
Spain, where they use mules. In a part of the 
east, especially the dominions of the great Mo- 
gul, their coaches are drawn by oxen. In Den- 
mark they sometimes yoke rein-deer in their 
coaches; though rather for curiosity than use. 
The coachman is ordinarily placed on a seat 
raised before the body of the coach; but in Spain 
it is otherwise, the coachman being placed like 
our postilion, on the first horse on the left. 

A coach is a very modern invention, if by 
that word be meant. a covered carriage sus- 
pended on springs. We learn, indeed, from 
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the laborious researches of professor Beckmann,’ 
that coaches of some kind were known in the 
beginning of the 16th century ;. but they were 
used only by women of the first rank 5 ‘for the 
men Silett it disgraceful to ride in them. 
At that period, when the electors and princes 
did not choose to be present at the meetings of 
the states, they excused themselves by inform- 
ing the emperor that their health would not 
permit them to ride on horseback ; and it was 
considered as a point established, that it was 
unbecoming for them to ride like women. It 

is certain, however, that, about the end of the. 
15th century, the emperor, kings, and princes, 

began to employ covered carriages on journeys, 

and afterwards on public solemnities. 

The wedding carriage of the first wife of the 
emperor Leopold, who was a Spanish princess, 
cost, together with the harness, 38,000 florins. 
The coaches used by that emperor are thus de- 
scribed by Kink: ‘*In the imperial coaches 
no great magnificence was to be seen; they 
were covered over with red cloth and black 
nails. The harness was black, and in the 
whole work there was no gold. The pannels 
were of glass, and on this account they were 
called the imperial glass eoaches. On festivals 
the harness was ornamented with red silk 
fringes. The imperial coaches were distinguish- 
ed only by their having leather traces ; but the 
ladies in the imperial suite were obliged to be 
contented with carriages, the traces of which 
were made of ropes.” At the magnificent 
court of duke Ernest Augustus of Hanover, 
there were, in the year 1681, fifty gilt coaches 
with six horses each.’ So early did Hanover 
begin to surpass other cities in the number of 
its carriages. ‘The first time that ambassadors 
appeared in coaches on a public solemnity was 
at the imperial commission held at Erfurth in 
1613, respecting the affair of Juliers. 

In the history of France we find many proofs 
that at Paris, in the 14th, 15th, and even 16th 
centuries, the French monarchs rode com- 
monly on horses, the servants of the court on 
mules, and the princesses, together with the 
principal ladies, sometimes on asses. Persons 
of the first rank often sat behind their equerry, 
and the horse was often led by servants. Car- 
riages, however, of some kind appear to have 
been used very early in France. An ordinance 
of Philip the Fair, issued in 1294 for suppress- 
ing luxury, and in which the citizens wives 
are forbid to use carriages (cars), is still pre- 
served, Under Francis I. or rather about 
1550, somewhat later, there were in Paris for 
the first time only three coaches, . 

The oldest carriages used by the ladies in 
England, were known under the now forgotten 
name of whirlicotes. When Richard II. to- 
wards the end of the 14th century, was obliged 
to fly before his rebellious subjects, he and all . 
his followers were on horseback; his mother 
only, who was indisposed, rode.in a carriage, 
This, however, became afterwards somewhat - 
unfashionable, when that monarch’s queen, ° 
Ann, the daughter of the emperor Charles 1V. — 
shewed the English ladies how gracefully and 
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¢onveniently she could ride on a side-saddle. 
Whirlicotes were laid aside, therefore, except 
at corgnations aud other public solemnities. 
Coaches were first known in England about 
theyear 1580, and, as Stow says, were intro- 
duced from Germany by Fitzallen, earl of 
Arundel. _ In the year 1598, when the En- 
glish ambassador went to Scotland; he had a 
coach with him. Anderson places the period 
when coaches began to be in.common use 
about the year 1605. The celebrated duke of 
Buckingham, the unworthy favourite of two 
kings, was the first person who rode with a 
coaci and six horses, in 1619. To ridicule 
this new pomp; the earl of Northumberland: 
put eight horses to his carriage. s. 

Respecting the progress of luxury with re- 
gard to coaches, the reader will ‘find much 
curious information in the first volume of 
professor Beckmaua’s History of Inventions. 
~. Coacues (Hackney), those exposed to hire, 
in the streets of London, and some other great 
cities, at rates fixed by authority, Twelve 
hundred hackney-coaches are allowed in Lon- 
don and Westminster; which are licensed by 
commissioners, and pay a duty to the crown, 
They are all numbered; having their numbers 
marked on tin plates fixed on the coach-doors. 
Their fares or rates are settled by act of par- 
liament. | 

The penalties under the act for regulating 
hackney-coaches, are recoverable at the hack- 
ney-coach-oflice, Somerset-place, Strand, where 
the commissioners administer the most impar- 
tial justice between the hirer and the hired. 
Hackney coaches first began to ply in the city 
of London in/1625, when they were only 20 in 
number. . 

~CoacueEs (Stage), are those appointed for 
the conveyance of travellers from one city or 
town to -another., The masters of stage- 
coaches are not liable to an action for things 
Jost by their coachmen, who have money given 
them to carry the goods, unless where such 
master takes a price for the same. These also 
pay an annual duty to the revenue. 
. CoacHes (Mail), are a sort of stage- 
coaches calculated for expeditiously carrying 
‘the mails, which are protected by a guard, 


-and'subject to the regulations of the post-of- ° 


fice. They are exact as to their time of arrival 
-and departure, are restricted to four inside 
, passengers, and from experience have proved 
very beneficial to the commerce and corre- 
‘spondence of this country, __ 
__ ‘The number of coaches made in England in 
the year 1793, was at least 40,000; of which 
more than half were exported. Indeed the 
‘London coachmakers exceed all others in the 
. splendour, beauty, and ease, which they give to 
these vehicles. Several of their ingenious in- 
- ventions have been secured by patents, the 


- specifications of which may be seen in the dif- 
pecit 'y 


_ ferent volumes of the Repertory of Arts. 

- Coacu, insea language, denotes a chamber 
“or apartment near the stern, ina ship of war. 
To Coacu. v.a. (from the noun.) To 
_€atry in a coach ( Pope). 


COA 
CoacH-BOx. s. The seat on which the 
driver of the coach sits (Arbuthnot). 
Coacu-HIRE. s. Money paid for the use 
of a hired coach (Spectator). . 
Coacu-House. s. The house in which the 
¢oach is kept from the weather (Swift). 
_CO/ACHMAKER. s. The artificer whose 
trade is to make coaches (Swift). 
CO’/ACHMAN. s. The driver of a coach. 
Lo CO/ACT, v. n. (from con and ect.) To 
act together ; to act in concert (Shakspeare). 
COA/CTION. s. (coactus, Latin.) Coma 
pulsion; force (South). : 
COA/CTIVE. a (from coact.) 1. Having © 
the force of restraining or impelling; compul- 
sory; restrictive (faleigh). 2. Acting in con- 
currence: obsolete (Shakspeare). 
COADJU/MENT. s. Mutual assistance. 
COADJU/TANT. a. (con and ajuto, Lat.) 
Helping ; operating. (Philips), 
COADJU’TOR. s. 1. A fellow-helper ; an 
assistant; an associate (Garth). 2. (In the 
canon law.) One who is appointed 'to perform 
the duties of another (4yliffe). . 
COADJU’VANCY. s. Help; concurrent 
help; contribution of help (Brown). 
COADUNATE LEAVES. in botany, 
several joined together, or united at the base. 
COADUNATA, the fifty-second of Lin« 
néus’s natural orders. 
COADUNI’TION. s. The conjunction of 
different substances into one mass (Hale). 
To COAGME'NT. v. a. (from con and 
agmen, Latin.) To congregate (Glanville). 
COAGMENTA/TION,s. (from coagment.) 
Coacervation into one mass (Ben Jonson). 
COA’GULABLE. a. (from coagulate.) 
That which causes coagulation (Arbuthnot) 
CoaGuLaBLE LyMPH. Albumen. AL 
bumina. Albuminous principle of the se- 
rum of blood. ‘This substance, which has a 
great affinity to the white of eggs, is a.com- 
ve part of the serum of the human blood. 
t may be obtained in considerable quantities, 
by stirring the serum about with a stick, when 
it adheres to its sides. - In certain diseased ac- 
tions it is separated from the blood, and is 
often found in very considerable quantities in 
the circumscribed cavities of the body. It 
has neither taste nor smell; it always possesses 
a white and opake colour; is of a glutinous 
consistence, and, if dried by a gentle heat, be- 
comes horny. Its presence is detected by an 
admixture of the diluted mineral acids. “See 
also ALBUMEN. 
CoaAGULATING LyMPH. It is by this 
name Mr. John Hunter, and consequently the 
students in his school, denominate the Auid 
antecedently called CoaGULABLE LYMPH, 
which see. It is by them regarded as the most 
important part of the blood, whether viewed as 
anutriment, or as possessed of retractive powers 
in case of wounds and morbid affections in ge- 
neral, 
To COA’GULATE. ». a. (coagulo, Latin.) 
To force into concretions (Bacon). 
To Coa’GuLaTeE. v.n. To run into cons 
eretions, or congelations (Boyle), 


COA | 
- COA/GULATION, a term which was for- 
merly used-synonymously with crystallation, is 
now employed to.denote the act of rendering a 
fluid body in some degree solid by exposure to 
cold, or by the addition of some agent by which 
it is decomposed. Thus, the white of eggs, 
the serum of the blood, . &c. are coagulated by 
the addition-of alcohol; milk, by mixture 
with acids; blood, by exposure to heat, &c. 
The term is, however, sometimes applied to a 
sudden, confused, and copious production of 
crystals so minute and irregular as not to appear 
to,the eye in a crystalline form; thus, when 
‘strong sulphuric acid is poured ito a concen- 
trated alkaline solution, the whole is converted 
4nto a confused mass, apparently not crystal- 


lised, of sulphat of potash. With the nature, 


of coagulation, and of the change it produces, 
chemists are as yet but little acquainted. 
COAIGULATIVE. «a. (from coagulate.) 


That has the power of causing concretion (Bo.). 


COAGULA’TOR. s. from coagulate.) That 


which causes coagulation (Arbuthnot). 


Volatile 


COR. 

» COA’GULUM, is generally applied to'the 
substance which results from coagulation ; by 
some it is especially used to denote rennet ; 
and by others the curdled concretions or 
precipitates formed by the mixture of two 
liquors. : ? 

- COAL. s. (col, Saxon; kol, German; hole, 
Dutch.) 1. The common fossil fewel (Den- 
ham). 5. The cinder of burnt wood; char- 
coal (Bacon). 3: Any thing inflamed or ig- 
nited (Dryden). avi ap . 

To Coau. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
burn wood to charcoal (Carew). 2. To deli- 
neate with coal (Camden). 

CoaL, in mineralogy, a most important 
genus of mineral inflammables, in which is 
included the carbonaceous and carbono-bitu- 
minous fossils: for the technical description of — 
the different kinds of which, see BrruMEN. 

.We here add, from the Philosophical Maga- 


zine, Mr. David Mushet’s general table of the 


analyses of different kinds of pit-coal. 


Specific | Specific’ } 
Gravity | Gravity | 


Carbon. 


Matter. of the | of the 
. Coal. 
Welsh furnace coal. ++eereceeecoeet -8°5 88:068 1°337 OA 
Alfreton furnace coal. +++++eeeeeee] 45°5 52°456 1°235 jless than 
‘ ‘water |: 
Butterly furnace coal. +++++++e+++-| 42°830 | 52°882 1°264 } 1°100 
{Welsh stone coal --sccesserecceee| 8 8y°700 1°368 1°3934 
iWelsh slaty ditto «++++eesseeeee ee} Q'100 | 84°175 1409 | 
Derbyshire cannel ditto, --+++++++-{ 47°000 | 48°362 1:278 
Kilkenny coal. «seeesseerereeeeeeft 4°250 | 92°877 1°602 1°6568 | 
{Stone coal found under basalt------| 16°660 | 69°740 | : 
{Kilkenny slaty coal -.++++++e+-ee++4 13°000 |, 80°475 1:445 
{Scotch cannel coal. «seeeeeseeeee-f 56570 | 3g°430 
{Boolavooneen ditto 13°800 | 82-960 1:436 | °1°596 
iCorgee dittO.+++sseeeses fin g°100 | 87491 1-403 16560 
JQueen’s county, No. 39 10°300 | 86°560 1°403 1:6218 
{Stone wood, Giants’ Causeway. -+-+| 33°370 | 54°607 1:150 |" 
Oak wood «cscccscoe coveveveesal S000 19°500 


Coal, of all the substances which naturalists - 


have arranged in the class of inflammables, is 
by far the most serviceable to mankind. Na- 
ture has dealt it to us with an unsparing hand, 
and has provided mines of this mineral which 
seem to defy the power of man to exhaust. 
England and France, where the different 
branches of manufacture are carried to a greater 
extent and perfection than in the other coun- 
tries of Europe, are, at the same time, the 
most abundantly provided with mines. of coal, 
as if nature were most disposed. to second the 
exertions of an industrious people by giving 
them the best possible assistance. 
always found in masses, sometimes ina heap, 
most frequently in beds; but rarely in veins. 
The beds are disposed within the earth with 
different degrees of inclination, and in almost 
every possible direction. These beds of coal 
are supposed by most naturalists to be a deposit 
‘formed by the waters of the ocean, which once 
ec ered our continent. They are never found 


Coal is * 


‘single, but generally disposed in strata one 


above another. The beds of coal are separated 
by layers of stone, which are nearly of the same 
nature in all coal-mines. . Those which form 
the side and the top of a stratum of coal are a 
sort of friable slate, containing more or less of 
bitumen, while the bottom is generally more 
compacted and mixed with micaceous sand. 
It is remarkable that this slaty kind of stone, 
which so generally accompanies the.coal, should 
frequently contain the impressions of plants, 
and particularly ferns, some of which are met 
with in the finest state of preservation. 
The most remarkable coalery that we have 
ever had in this island, was that wrought at 
Borrowstounness, under the sea, The veins of 
coal were found to continue under the bed of 
the sea in this place, and the colliers had the 
courage to work the vein near half way over ; 
there being a mote half a mile from the shore, 


‘where there was an entry that went down into ‘ 


the coal-pit, under the sea, This was made 
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into a kind of round key or mote, as they call 
it, built so as to keep out the sea, which flow- 
ed there, twelve feet. Here the coals were laid, 
anda ship, of that draught of water, could lay 
her side to the mote, and take in the coal. This 
famous colliery belonged to the earl of Kinear-. 
dine’s family. The fresh water which sprung 
from the bottom and sides of the coal-pit, was 
always drawn out upon the shore by an engine 
moved by: water, that drew it forty fathom. 
This coal-pit continued to be wrought. many 
years to the great profit of the owners, and the 
wonder of all that saw it; but, at last an un- 
expected high tide drowned the whole at once: 
and the labourers had not time to escape, but 
perished in it. . ss 

There are seyeral other countries in Europe 
which possess considerable coal-mines; as 
France, Liege, Germany, and Sweden. Also 
on the other side of the Atlantic ocean there has 
been coal discovered, and wrought; in New- 
foundland, Cape-Breton, Canada, and some of 
the New-England provinces. But in all these 
countries, the coal is of a quality much in- 
ferior to the British, and entirely unfit to be. 
used in many manufactures; so that they are 
obliged to import great quantities from Britain 
for the use of their manufactures of iron, &c. 

In Scotland, the mines of Carron, of Edin- 
burgh, and of Glasgow, are chiefly distinguish- 
ed for their produce. ‘There are three beds of 
coal at Carron, the first of which is about 40 
fathoms below the surface, the second 50, 
and the third 55. Only two beds are worked 
at Edinburgh, and one of them is remarkable 


base. ‘The mines are sunk to the depth of a. 
hundred and thirty fathoms, and are extended 
under the sea to places where, above them,. 
the water is of sufficient depth for ships. of, 
large burthen. ‘These are the deepest coal. 
mines that have hitherto been wrought, and. 
perhaps the miners have not in any other part 
of the globe penetrated to so great a depth 
below, the surface of the sea; the very deep 
mines in Hungary, Peru, and elsewhere, being 
situated in mountainous countries, where the 
surface of the earth is.elevated to a great height 
above the level of the ocean, There are here 
three strata of coal, which lie at a considerable 
distance, one above another; the commu- 
nication between each is preserved by pits. 
The vein is not always regularly continued in 
the same inclined plane, but is sometimes in- 
terrupted by hard rocks, and in those places 
the earth seems to have sunk downwards from 
the surface, while the part adjoining hath re« 
tained its ancient situation. These breaks the 
miners call dykes, and when they meet with 
one of them, they first observe whether the di- 
rection of the strata is higher or lower than in 
the part where they have been working. If, 
to employ their own terms, it is cast down, 
they sink a pit to it with little trouble; but 
should it, on the contrary, be cast up to any 
considerable height, they are frequently obliged 
to carry a long level through the rock with 


“much expense and difficulty, till they again ar- 


for its situation, the opening of the mine being” 


hardly forty fathoms from the sea, and only 
three fathoms above high water mark. The 
mines of Glasgow stretch from the north-east. 
to the south-west, and occupy a considerable 
space of ground. Here are several beds of 
coal, placed on each other and continued 


nearly from the surface of the ground to the: 


depth of three hundred feet; but of these beds 
there are only two or three that are worth the 
trouble of working. 

The principal mines of this useful mineral 
in England are those ef Newcastle and White- 
haven. The town of Newcastle absolutely 
stands on beds of coals, which extend to a 
‘considerable distance round the place. There 
are seven or eight beds of this mineral, one 
above the other, and all inclined in a south- 
east direction; the lowest is a hundred fathoms 
from the surface of the earth. But the mines 
neat Whitehaven will afford the best idea of 
these wonderful places. We learn that these 
“coal mines are perhaps the most extraordinary 
of any in the known, world, The principal 

entrance for men and horses is by an opening 
at the bottom of a hill, through a long passage 
hewn in the rock, which, by a steep descent, 
leads down to the lowest vein of coal. The 
greatest part of this descent is through spacious 
galleries, which continually intersect each 
other; all the coal being cut away, except 
large pillars, which, in deep parts of the mine, 
are three yards high, and twelve square at the 


rive at the vein of coal. 

In these deep and extensive works, the 
greatest care is réquisite to keep them cone 
tinually ventilated with perpetual currents of 
fresh air, to expel the damps and other noxious 
exhalations, and supply the miners with a, suf- 
ficiency of that vital fluid. In the deserted 
works, large quantities of these damps are fre- 
quently collected, and often remain fora lon 
time without doing any mischief: but when, 
by.some accident, they are set on fire, they 
produce dreadful and. destructive explosions, 
and burst out of the pits with great impe- 
tuosity, like the fiery eruptions from burning 
mountains. The coal in these mines has’ 
several times been set on fire by the fulminat- 
ing damip, and continued burning many months 
until large streams of water were conducted 
into the mines, and suffered to fill those parts 
where the coal was on fire. Several collieries 
have been entirely destroyed by such fires: of 
these there are instances near Newcastle, and 
in other parts of England, and in the shire of 
Fife in Scotland ; in some of which places the 


fire has continued burning for ages. To pre- 


vent as much as possible the collieries from 
being filled with these pernicious damps, it 
has been found necessary to search for those 
crevices in the coal whence they issue, and 
then confine them within a narrow space, 
from which they are afterwards conducted 
through long tubes into. the open air, where, 
being set on fire, they consume in perpetual 
flames, as they continually arise’ out of the 
earth. The late Mr. Spells, who was the 
great engineer of those works, having observed 
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that the fulminating damp could only be kin- 
dled by flame, and was not liable to be set on 
fire by red hot iron, nor by the sparks, pro- 
duced by the collision of flint an steel, in- 
vented a machine, in which, while a steel 
wheel ig turned round with a very rapid mo- 
tion, flints are applied to it, and by the abund- 
ance of fiery sparks emitted, the miners are en- 
abled to carry on their work in places where 
the flame of a lamp or candle would occasion 
dreadful explosions. Without some invention 
_ of this sort, the working of these mines would 
long ago have been impracticable, so greatly 
are they annoyed by these inflammable damps. 
Fewer mines, however, have been ruined by 
fire than by inundations; and here that noble 
piece of mechanism the steam-engine displays 
ats beneficial effects. When the four engines 
belonging to this colliery are all at work, they 
discharge 1228 gallons of water every minute 
at thirteen strokes; and, after the same rate, 
1,768,320 gallons every twenty-four hours. 

The road from the W hitehaven coal-mines to 
the water side is mostly on a gentle descent, 
and provided with an iron railway: ‘this,’ by 

_Femoving much of the friction, exceedingly fa- 
cilitates the carriage of the coals to the ship- 
ping, which are laid alongside of the quay to 
receive them. When the waggons are loaded, 
they run without any assistance on the railway 
till they arrive at the quay, where the bottom 
striking out, the waggon discharges its contents 
into a large flue, or, as the workmen term it; 
a hurry, through which it rattles into the hold 
of the vessel with a noise like thunder. A 
man is placed in each waggon to guide it, who 
checks its progress, if necessary, by pressing 
down one of the wheels with a piece of wood 
provided for the purpose. When the waggons 
are unloaded, they are carried round by a turn- 
frame, and drawn back to the pits by a single 
horse along another road. The coal trade is 
supposed to maintain nearly’ 15,000 mariners, 
and to employ about 2000 coal-heavers, who 
are allowed a fixed sum on clearing each ship, 
according to her tonnage. ‘These are supposed 
to be the hardest working men in the kingdom : 
they often earn six, seven, or eight shillings in 
the day ; of which at least one-third, or per- 
haps one-half, is spent in porter. 

There are different opinions among geologists 
respecting the origin of coal. Some suppose 
this combustible substance to be produced by 
the decomposition of the soft parts of the im- 
mense quantity of organized bodies of which 
we find almost every where the solid remains. 
But unfortunately this conjecture, which ap- 
pears so natural, is liable to several strong ob- 
jections. One is the presence of vegetables 
scarcely decomposed, which are often met with 
in the middle of beds of coal. The others, the 
want of direct experiments to prove that or- 
ganized bodies give out bitumen during their 

decomposition. Without stopping to discuss 
these points, we shall merely give the general 
conclusions of naturalists, as they are mention- 
ed by Brogniart. 1. That coal was formed, 
either at the same time, or after the existence 


of organized bodies. 2. That this mineral 
when first formed was liquid, and of a great 
degree of purity. 3. That the cause which 
produces this deposit is several times renewed 
in the same place, and nearly under the same 
circumstances. 4. That the cause, whatever 
it may be, is nearly the same all over the earth, 
since the beds of coal always exhibit nearly 
the same phenomena in their structure and ac+ 
cidental circumstances. 5. ‘That these beds 
have not been deposited by any violent revo- 
lution ; but, on the contrary, in the most tran- 
quil manner; since the organized bodies that 
are found in them are often entire, and the 
leaves of vegetables impressed in the slate 
which covers the coals are hardly-ever bruised j 
or otherwise deranged. (British Encyclo.). 

For the art of searching for and discovering 
coal, in any district of country where it has 
not yet been found, we must refer to the ar- 
ticle CoaLery, in the English Encyclo- 
ae and the article Coa, in Dr. Rees’s 

ew Cyclopedia. Paros 

It is a circumstance worthy of notice, that 
not less than 70 kinds of coal are brought to 
the London market; the value and prices of 
which differ, in general, from 1s. to 10s. an 
sometimes even 15s. in the chaldron, ‘accord- 
ing to their qualities. About 45 of these va- 
rious sorts are imported from Newcastle, and 
the remainder from Sunderland; the whole 
of which may be divided into four classes : 

The’ first class contains only six kinds of 
coal; called Wall’s-end, Bige’s-main, Walker's; 
Heaton-main, Willington, and Hebburn-main. 
The prices of these sorts vary, according to’ 
their abundance in the market, from 1s. to 3s. 
per chaldron; but they are generally upon a 
par, except the Wall’s end, which 1s mostly 
6d. or 1s. dearer than the others. . 

The second class includes three sorts; all of 
which run large. They light and burn like a 
candle, and produce white ashes. ‘These aré 
usually mixed either with some of the first 
class, or with any of the strong sorts of the 
second, third, and fourth classes ; because they — 
run large, and make them burn im a more 
lively manner. These three sorts are, Hartley, 
Coupen-main, and Blythe; and their price 1s 
generally from £s. to 4s. more or less, below 
that of Wall’s-end, according to their scarcity 
or abundance in the market. Next to these 
are twelve sorts, which possess nearly the 
same qualities as the best coals, but are in ge- 
neral smaller, and seldom vary more than 2s, 
in the chaldron, though they are usually from 
3s. to 4s. in price under the Wall's-end. sateen 

The third class consists nearly of the same 
number as the second, and is likewise divided 
into two sorts: the first of which burns quick- 
ly, and produces white-ashes; the other is 
very strong and good, but, at the same time, 
very smal], and is used by smiths, and manu- — 
facturers.. The prices of this class of coals are’ 
Sian from 4s. to Gs. per chaldron, more or 
ess, under that of the Wall’s-end, according 
to their abundance or scarcity. r 
~ Lastly, the fourth class contains all the re- 
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maining kinds of coal: they differ also in qua- 


lity; some burn light, «produce white ashes, — 


are slaty, and very indifferent; others are small 
and strong, but not good enough for smiths. 
The price of these varies greatly, especially of 
the lighter kind. It is, in general, from 8s. to 
10s. and even 15s. lower than the Wall’s-end, 
These different classes, and particularly some 
of the inferior sorts, are frequently mixed to- 
gether, and thus afford an opportunity of 
changing the prices of coals; this, however, 
is always to the loss of the consumer, who 
loses 10s. or more in the quality, in the hope 
of saving 4s. or 6s. in the price. 

The following is'a dst bens instance of the 
‘great variation to be found in the quality of 
coal: in weighing different kinds of that fos- 

sil, there was the surprising difference of 30lbs. 


in the weight of two sacks, which were equal-’ 


ly filled. . 
All'the coals brought to London market are 


publicly sold, only by the whole, half, or quar-. 


ter ship. Those who have neither craft nor 
wharfs to unload, at the rate of 40 chaldrons 
per day, purchase from some of the greatest 
coal-merchants: ‘this is called loading on ac- 
count; and the former pay 1s. per chaldron 
for commission. 

Pool-measure is one-fourth of ‘a chaldron 
extra, on any five chaldrons; and a room of 


coals 54 chaldrons, contains about 68 sacks of 


three bushels each, or somewhat less; but this 


quantity may be divided into. from 70 to 90 


sacks, if they are filled up, and not measured 
by the bilshel: under the inspection of a sworn 
meter. The pool measure, therefore, being 
larger than the bushel measure, the profit of a 
coal-merchant may be estimated, upon an 
average, at five sacks upon five chaldrons, that 
is, at about 8 per cent. 

Use of Coals as Manure—The first expe- 


riments for ascertaining the effect. of pounded | 


coals, or their ashes, on the fertility of meadows 
and corn-fields, we believe, were made in Ger- 
many, by counsellor Stumpf, about the year 
1791. On account of the vitriolic acid con- 
tained in coals, they are, for this purpose, su- 
perior to gypsum, especially on cold, calca- 
reous soils. According to his directions, the 
coal-dust, or powder, ought to be scattered on 


the fields, late in autumn, about the thickness. 


_ of the back of an ordinary knife, so that he 
employed about four ewt. of coal to manure 
a German acre of 180 square roods, Rhenish 
measure. But, as there is a great difference 
between those coals, the residue of which, 
after burning, consists of calcareous earth, or 
stone, and others, which leave an aluminous 

slate; he advises the agricuilturist to make use 
of the former kind for every species of clover 
and grasses, as well as for wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, or similar grain; and to avail himself of 
the latter in the culture of spelt, buck-wheat, 
as likewise of clover, and the different species 
of grain, but particularly of all the leguminous 
fruit, such as peas, beans, &c. 

Coat (Small), a sort of charcoal prepared 
from: the spray. and brushwood stripped off 
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from the branehes of coppice-wood, sometimes 
bound in bayins for that purpose, and some- 
times charred without binding, and then it ig 
called coming it together. | 

The wood they dispose on a level floor, and 
settiig a portion of iton fire, they throw on 
more and more, as fast as it kindles, whence 
arises a sudden blaze, till all is burnt that was 
near the place. As soon as all the wood’ is 
thrown on, they cast water on the heap from a 
large scoop, and thus keep plying the heap of 
glowing coals, which stops the fury of the 
fire: while with a rake they spread it open, 
and turn it with shovels till no more fire ap~ 

ears.. ‘Then they shovel them up into great 
Hones, and when thoroughly cold, put them 
up In sacks, to be used by divers artificers to 
temper and anneal their several works, Small-+ 
coal was formerly much used: in kindling fires, 
but there is now no demand for it for this pur= 
pose. 

CoaL-Laws.  Sea-coal brought into the 
Thames shall be sold by the chaldron, contain- 
ing 36. bushels heaped up, according to the 
bushel sealed for that purpose at Guildhall. 

Coals within the bills shall be carried in 
linen sacks, sealed by the proper officer, 
which shall be at least four feet four inches im’ 
length, and twenty-six inches in breadth; and 
sellers of coals by the chaldron, or less quan= 
tity, shall put three bushels of coals into each 
sack, 3 and 32 Geo. Il. c. 26. and 27. 

All sellers of coals are to keep a lawful bushel, 
which bushel and other measures shall be 
edged with iron and sealed ; and using others, 
or altering them, incurs a forfeiture of 50/. 

Any purchaser dissatisfied with the measure 
of any coals, may, on delivery to him of the 
meter’s ticket, have the same remeasured, by 
sending notice thereof to the seller, and to the 
land coal-meter’s office for the district in which 
the coals were sold; on which a meter (not 
being the same ‘under whose inspection the 
coals were originally measured) must, within 
two hours, attend to remeasure the coals, and 
shall remeasure the same sack by sack, in the 
presence of the seller and purchaser (if they 
attend), and also in the presence of a meter 
from the two other districts (whose attendance _ 
within London and Westminster is. enforced 
by a penalty of 5/. but not in Surry) ; for this 
attendance the purchaser is to pay each coal- 
meter aitending Od. per chaldron. If the 
coals prove deficient measure, the seller shall 
forfeit 5/. for every bushel deficient, and also 
forfeit the coals to the poor. The meter under 
whose inspection the coals were measured at 
the wharf, shall also forfeit 5/. per bushel de- - 
ficient, to be recovered (if not in five days) of 
the principal coal-meter; and coal-porters 
2s. Od. per bushel. ‘The carman is to be paid 
2s. 6d. for his horses, &c. for each hour, whilst 
the coals are remeasuring. 

Any coal-factor receiving, or coal-owner 
giving, any gratuity for buying or selling any 
particular sort of coals, and selling one kind of 
coals for and asa sort which they really are 
not, shall forfeit 500/. 3 Geo. IL. «. 26. 
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_ Owners or masters of ships shall not enhance 

the price of coals in the river Thames, by keep- 
ing turn in delivering coals there, under the pe- 
nalty of 100/. 4 Geo. II. c. 30. , Contracts 
between coal-owners, &c. and merchants of 
ships for restraining the buying of coals are void, 
pas the parties shall forfeit 100/. 9 Ann. c. 
28. ' 
Wilfully and maliciously setting on fire any 
mine, pit, or delph of coal, or cannel-coal, is 
felony without benefit of clergy. 10 Geo. II. 
€.32- 

Setting fire to, demolishing, or otherwise 
damaging, any engine or any other thing be- 
longing to coal-mines, is felony and transporta- 
tion for seven years. 9 Geo. III. c. 29. 

CoAL-BLACK. «. (cowl and black.) Black 
in the highest degree (Dryden). 

CoAL-BLEND. Sce SULFUR. 

CoaL-FisH. See GapDus. . 

CoAL GINS, machines used for drawing up 
coals, &c. from the mines: they are construct- 
ed in. various ways; the most common are work- 
ed by horses, while those on a larger scale are 
worked by a water wheel. A machine of this 
sort is represented in Plate 42, where fig. 1, is 
’ gn elevation of the water wheel, fig. 2, a plan 
of the whole machine, and fig. 3, an elevation 
en the line DE in fig. 2: the same letters are 
used as far as they will apply in all the figures : 
aa. is the water wheel turning on pivots at the 
end of the axis, which are supported on ma- 
sonry ; Uf are two face cog wheels fixed upon 
rhe same axle, which alternately give motion. 
to a pinion on the end of a long horizontal 
shaft ; dd the diameter of the pinion, is some- 
what less than the distance between the two 
wheels Uf, so that it cannot work or gear in 
the. cogs of both wheels at once. One of the 
pivots of the horizontal shaft dd, turns in an 
upright lever e, which works on a centre on the 
ground. This lever can be moved. sideways, 
and thus cause the pinion to work with either 
of the wheels 0 or f: on the end of the hori- 
zontal shaft dd is an iron box, which receives 
the projecting end of the pivot of the large 
barrel ge, on which the ropes are to be coiled. 
“‘Fhese ropes after passing over rollers £ and J, 
and pulleys m and n, descend into the pit (re- 

resented in fig. 2 by a dark space) and have. 
ead at their ends to receive the curves in 
which the coals are drawn up. The barrel gg 

is in the form of two frustums of cones, having 
ene common base. ‘The ends of the ropes are 
fastened.to the barrel at the smallest ends of 
the cones, in order that when the curve is at 
the bottom of the pit, and.a great length and 
weight of rope are to be raised beside, the rope 
shall wind upon a small barrel which gradually 
increases in size as the rope rises and the re- 
sistance becomes less: by this means the power 
required to turn the barrel will be always the 
same, whether the ropes are wound upon it, or 
suspended in the pit. The building which 


<ontains the wheel work, supports a floor just- 


above the wheels as is seen in fig. 3: the lever 
¢ passes through the floor in an obiong hole, 
and has a picee of iron fastened upon it, which 
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has teeth cut in it, which take into the teeth of 
a pinion upon an axis, turned by a winch P. 
A man stands at this winch, and by turning it 
round he moves the lever e, and thus throws 
the pinion in gear with the opposite wheel; 
and causes the barrel to revolve in a contrary. 
direction, and to wind up that rope which it 
let down before. The two cog wheels b and f, 
are each surrounded by a semicircular ring of 
wood rr, one end of which is fastened by means 
of a short iron rod, to a strong beam going 
across the house: the other end of the beam 
has an iron rod fastened to it, to connect it. 
with a lever s which is loaded at the long end, 
and when permitted to descend, closes the 
gripe so tight round the wheel as to stop the, 
motion of the water wheel and all the machi- 
nery. The long ends of the levers are taken up 
occasionally by means of a tackle of pulleys, 
thus removing the pressure of the gripes from 
the wheels, andpermitting them to turn freely: 

The water wheel is overshot, and the water. 
is brought to it by the trough or reservoir w, 
fig. 1; the quantity of water which. falls upon. 
the wheel being regulated by the opening of 
the shuttle 2. The pentrough is supported on 
one side by the wall of the building between 
the water wheel, and the rest of the machi- 
nery; on the other side it is sustained by a ver~ 
tical beam seen distinctly in fig. 1.. After the 
water has filled the buckets of the wheel, and 
descended in them. to the ground, it passes 
under the wheel, and is conveyed away by the 
arch: the water may be brought from a dis- 
tance if it be practicable ; or it may be faised 
into the trough by a steam engine, put as oc- 
casion requires. . a aE icin! 

The pulleys mn, figs. 2 and 3, are elevated 
more than twenty feet above the level of the 
axis of the barrel, and are supported by a 
framing over the mouth of the pit: a heap is 
always formed round the pit, by the stuff 
which is excavated ; upon this heap the frame 
is erected as shewn in fig. 3; the mouth of the 
pit is partially covered by.a flooring z, upon 
which the attendants stand to land the corves 
of coals when they arrive high enough to be 
easily drawn upon the floor ; immediately a 
signal is given by a bell to the man in the 
room over the’ cog wheels, who slackens the 
rope of the tackle which takes up the end of 
the levers s: this closes the gripes,round the 
wheels, and stops the water eel: he then 
turns the winch p, and by that means disen- 
gases the pinion from the wheel which was 
turning it, and permits the barrel to run down, 
tHat the corve may be landed, The attend- 
ants at the pit head now unhook the full corve, 
and hook on an empty one, launching it over 
the pit; in the same manner the workmen at 
the bottom of the mine detaclf the empty corve, 
and replace it by a fullone. During this time, 
the man in the mill-house had by turning the 
winch p, thrown the pinion in gear with the ~ 
opposite cog wheel ; and upon the signal being 
civen, he draws up the gripe levers s, and per- 
mits the water wheel to ‘resume its motion, 
turning the barrel in a contrary ditection, and, 
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deawing up that rope which it let down before; 
and letting down the other. A lever is con- 
nected with the shuttle w; and the same rope 
which lets down the levers to close the gripes 


also closes the shuttle, and prevents the water’ 


running waste while the water wheel is at 
rest ; and as soon as the levers are drawn up, 
the shuttle is opened also. 

The most improved coal engines have a 
small machine turned by the gudgeon at the 
end of the barrel or some other part, which 
registers the number of draughts which have 
been made from the mine: an ingenious ma- 
chine of this sort was presented to the Society 
- of Arts by Mr. John Antis. 

.The celebrated Mr. Smeaton erected several 
machines similar to the above in different parts 
of England. 

Mr. Gilbert Gilpin, of Old Park iron-works, 
proposes to use chains instead of ropes in coal- 
gins. For this purpose, a spiral groove is form- 
ed round the barrel by narrow slips of iron, 
fastened about its surface in continuation, so 
that each revolution of them shall be ata regu- 
Jar distance from those next adjoining, equal to 
the thickness of a link of the chain. In the 
spiral groove thus formed, the edges of every 
second link of the chain fall as the barrel is 
turned round, which keeps them in a vertical 
position, while the intervening links lie flat on 


the edges of the iron. slips; when these slips ° 


(ealled tire by Mr. Gilpin, from their simila~ 
rity to the tire of Les fe are to be fastened on 
conical surfaces, they are shaped so that their 
section forms a moulding of iwo elevations, the 
upper of which is double the height of the 
lower; by which the surfaces of the grooves 
are made. to assume a level position along the 
face of the cone, as they are formed of the 
upper half of the lower slip, and of the lower 
half of the upper slip next to each other. 

Mr. Gilpin recommends the use: of conical 
barrels, formed (like those above described) of 
two frustums of cones with their bases joining 
in the middle, each frustum to work a separate 
chain, by which the weight of the ascending 
chain will tend to balance that of the-descend- 
ing-chain more equally. He proves-mathema- 
tically, that by making the weight of the basket 
of coal to that of the chain, and the perimeters 
of the extremities of the frustums which form 
the barrel, to each other in the proportion of 
two to one, a maximum is obtained by which 


a_ barrel of this’ description requires one-third - 


less momentum (and consequently one-third 
Jess expence) to work it than a cylindrical one. 


The pulleys over which the chains pass to the » 


pits are formed with grooves. also to keep’ the 
chains even. ‘The expenceof chains: used»in 
this.way is only about a twenty-fourth’ part of 
that of hempen ropes.. The principal disad- 
vantage seems to be that chains shew not such 
obvious signs before they break as ropes do; 
but often suap suddenly and destroy every thing 
eonnected with them. | Fora more minute ac- 
count of Mr. Gilpin’s contrivance, see Trans. 
Soc. Arts, vol. xxv. tt ae 
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out fineness. ~§ 2. 
»(Brown)« -3. Rudely ; not civilly (Dryden). 
+4. Inelegantly (Dryden). 

>. COVARSENESS. s. (from course.) 1. Im- 
‘purity : unrefined state (Bacon). 2. Rough- 
‘ness; want of fineness. 


rudeness of manners (Garth). 
-want of nicety (Addison). 


OIA 

CoAL-MINE.s. A mine in which coal is du. 

Coat-pir. s. A pit made in -the earth for 
digging coal (/Voodward). a 

Coat-sTone. s. A sort of cannel coal. See 
BITUMEN. 

CoaL-worKk. s. A coalery (Felton). 

CO/ALERY. s. A place where coal is dug 
(Woodward). 

To COALE’SCE. v. n. (coalesco, Lat.) 1. 
To unite in masses (Newton). 2. To grow 
together ; to join. , 

COALE/SCENCH. s. (from coalesce.) Con« 
cretion ; union. ; 

COALITION. *s. (coalttum, Lat.) Union 
in one mass or body (Bentley). 

CO’ALY. a. Containing coal (Milton). 

COAMINGS, in ship-building, are those 
planks, or that frame, forming a border round 
the hatches, which raise them up higher than 
the rest of the deck. Loop-holes, for muskets 
to shoot out at, are often made in the coamings, 
in order to clear the deck of the enemy when 
the ship is boarded. ; . 

COANGO, a river of Africa, which rises in 
the interior parts, and, when near the sea, 
changes its name to Zaire; or Zaira. See 
ZAIRE. 

COANZA, a river of Africa, which, rises far 
in the interior parts, and, after ctossing the 
kingdom of Angola, runs into the Atlantic ; 
thirty miles N.E. Cape Ledo. 

COAPTA/TION..s. (con and apto, Lat.) 
The adjustment of parts to each other (Boyle). 

To COA/RCT, Coa’rRcTate. v. a. (co« 
arcto, Lat.) 1. To straiten; to confine (Ba- 
con). @. ‘Yo contract power; to restrain 
(Ayhffe). | : 

COARCTATE.. In botany, squeezed or 
pressed together. Compact, with. Coarctate 
branch, condensed branches. Opposed to di- 
vergent. (See CoONDENSED:)  Coarctate pe- 
duncles, condensed: peduncles; opposed to pa- 
tulate. Coaretate panicle, a close or contract 
ed panicle ; opposed to diffuse. 

COARCTA/’TION. s. (from. coarctafe.) 13 
Confinement; restraint toa narrow space (Ba- 
con). 2. Contraction of any space (tay)... 3: 
Restraint of liberty (Bramhall). | 

~COARI, ariver of South America, which 
runs into the river of the Amazons, ‘in Terra 
Firma. . . 

COARSE. a. 1. Not refined (Shakspeare). 
2. Notsoftor fine. 3..Rude; uncivil; rough 
of manners. 4. Gross; not delicate (Thom-_ 
son). 5. Inelegant; unpolished (Dryden). 
6. Unfinished by art or education (Arbuthnot). 
7. Mean; not nice; vile €Ofway). ah?” 

_CO*ARSELY. ad. (from coarse.) 1. With- 


Meanly; not elegantly 


3. Grossness ; want 
of delicacy (L’ Estrange). 4. Roughness ; 
5. Meanness ; 
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“COAST. s. (coste, French.) 1. The edge or 


margin of the land next the sea; the shore 
(Dryden). 2. Side (Newton). 3. The Coast 
ts clear.. The danger is over; the enemies 
have marched off (Dryden). we 

To Coast. v. n. To sail close by the shore ; 
- to sail within sight of land (Arluthnoé). 

Lo Coast. v.a. To sail by (Addison). 

Coast Castie (Cape), the principal set- 
tlement of the English on the coast of Guinea, 
with a strong citadel. Lat. 5.6 N. Lon. 0. 0. 

CO’ASTER. s. He that’ sails timorously 
near the shore (Dryden). 

COASTING, in navigation, the act of 
making a progress along the sea-coast of any 
country. ‘This is generally done under the di- 


rection of a person who knows the nature of. 


the sea near the coast, as to sands, rocks, cur- 
rents, &c. and who is called a coasting pilot. 
COAT. s. (cotte, Fr.) 1. The upper gar- 

ment (Samuel). 2. Petticoat; the habit of a 
boy in his infancy ; the lower part of a womans 
‘dress. 3. Vesture, as demonstrative of an of- 
fice (Swift). 4. The hair or fur of a beast 
(Milton). 5. Any tegument or covering 
(Derham). 6. That on which the ensigns ar- 
~ morial are portrayed (Dryden). | 

To Coat. v. a. To cover; to invest. 

CoAT, or COAT OF ARMS, in heraldry, a 
habit worn by the ancient knights over their 
arms both in war and tournaments, and. still 
borne’ by, heralds at arms. It was a kind of 
fur-coat, reaching as low as the navel, open at 
the sides, with short sleeves, sometimes furred 
with ermine and hair, upon which were ap- 
lied the armories of the knights embroidered 
tn gold and silver, and enamelled with beaten 
tin coloured black, green, red, and biue; 
whence the rule never to apply colour on co- 
Jour, nor metal. on metal. The coats of arms 
were frequently open, and diversified with 
bands and fillets of several colours, alternately 
placed, as we still see clothes scarleted, watered, 
&c, Hence they were called devises, as being 
divided and composed of several pieces sewed 
together : whence the words false, pale, che- 
vron, bend, cross, saltier, lezenge, &c. which 
have since become honourable pieces, or ordi- 
naries of the shield. (See Cross, Benn, 
CHEVRON, &c.) Coats of arms-and banners 
were never allowed to be worn by any but 
knights and ancient nobles: ~ 

Coat. In anatomy. See Tunic. 


CoaT oF Matt, a kind of armour made in’ 


form of a shirt; consisting of iron rings wove 
together netwise. See Mart. ‘ 
COATING, in electricity, denotes a cover- 
ing of sheet-lead, tin-foil, or any other con- 
ducting substance, applied to the Leyden phial, 
or to any electri¢ body, and serving to accumu- 
late the electricity, to increase the force of the 
charge, and to facilitate the operation. of dis- 
charging. The first person who discovered 
the use of coating in electrical experiments, ‘was 
Dr. Bevis: it was first applied to the Leyden 
phial, but has been since extended to a great 
variety of other electrical. substances. When 
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glass plates, or jars, sufficiently wide at the 


neck, are to be coated, the best method is to 
coat them with tin-foil on both sides, which 


may be fixed on the glass with varnish, gum- 


water, bees-wax, &c. but if the internal coat- 


ing cannot be conveniently introduced, brass: 
filings may be used, and stuck to the surface of ' 
the glass with gum-water, or bees-wax, &c.' 


However, care should be taken that the oppo- 


site coatings do not come too near to each’ 
other: that of glass jars should be kept at the 


distance of at least two inches from the top. 
Glass phials may be coated very easily in. the 


following manner: take bismuth two parts, » 
lead and tin, of each one part, melt them to~» 


gether, and carefully skim off the dross; re- 


move the mixture from the fire, and before it’ 


grows cold add ten parts of hot mercury ; stir 
the whole together, and the amalgam when 
cold is fit for use. 
be quite new and clean ; put into it a sufficient 


quantity of the amalgam, incline the bottle, 


and gently turn it round, that the composition 
may adhere to every part, pour out the super- 
fluous amalgam, and the phial will be beauti- 
fully coated. : 
Coatine, or Lorrcation, in chemistry, 
is employed for the purpose of defending cer- 
tain vessels from the immediate action of fire, 
or the effects of sudden heat. The coating is 
usually formed of clay, or of a mixture of clay 
with sand or other substance, and’ may be ap- 
plied either externally or internally as occasion 


may require. Retorts may be coated in the fol- | 


lowing manner: take of clay and sand equal 
parts, make them into a thin paste, with fresh 
blood prevented from coagulating by agitation 
till it be cold, and diluted with water; add to 
this paste some hair and powdered glass ; with 
a brush dipt in this mixture besmear the retort, 


and when the first layer is dry, let the same | 


Let the bottle to be coated ° 


operation be repeated twice or oftener, till the © 


coat applied be about one-third of an inch 
thick. On the other hand, crucibles, furnaces, 
&e. must evidently be coated on. the inside $ 
the composition recommended by Pott as the 


best for this purpose, is formed of two parts of 


Spanish chalk, and one part of powdered to- 

baeco pipes. a" 
To COAX. v. a. To wheedle 

(L’ Estrange). 
CO/AXER. s. ‘A wheedler ; a flatterer. 
COB, (A word often used in the composi- 


3 to flatter - 


tion of low ternis; corrupted from cop, Saxon, © 


kopf, German.) The head or top. 

Cos. s. 1. A sort of seafowl; called also 
seacob, 2. A spider; whence cobweb. 

COBA’LTUM. Cobalt. In mineralogy, 2 
genus of the class metals. Blueish grey, with 
often a shade of red; hardish, very britile ; -at- 
tracted by the magnet ; specific gravity 8,150; 
in a red heat gradually becoming a blue pow- 
der, which grows deeper to a deep black blue, 
in a violent heat burning with a red flame ; 
when fused with borax, producing a fine blue 
glass ; giving a reddish colour to its solution im 


‘nittig acid, and precipitating a-blue powder, - 
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with the addition of potash, Dissolved in mu- 


riatic acid, it forms a sympathetic ink. Eight 


species. The following are the chief: 

1. C. nigrum. Black cobalt : black cobalt 
ore: black oxyd or calx of cobalt. . Incon- 
spicuous, of a dusky colour, emitting no arse- 
nical vapours when thrown on hot coals, Two 
other species : one loose and friable; the other 
indurated. Found in the mines of Great Bri- 
tain, Austria, Saxony, Hungary, &c.: when 
rubbed with the nail it becomes shining. Spe- 
cific gravity, from 3,000 to 4,000. 

2. C. ochraceum. Brown cobalt ore, or 
earthy oxyd of cobalt. ‘Two other species ; 
one a dull yellow, called yellow cebalt ore. or 
ochre; the other green, in the form of minute 
capillary crystals, called green cobalt ore or 
oxyd of cobalt. ' Found in the mines of Great 
Britain, and various parts of the continent; ge- 
nerally deposited on other ores, though some- 
times found botryoidal, or kidney.shaped. It 
very readily forms a gloss of various shades of 
blue. | 

3. C, cobaltigo. Red cobalt. Arseniat of 
cobalt. - Radiated, red with a glassy lustre, 


‘emitting arsenical vapours when thrown on . 


hot coals. Found near the lakes of Killarney 
in Ireland, and in most other places where the 
other ores of cobalt abound, sometimes mas- 
sive, sometimes in the state of Mowers It 
consists of cobalt united with the arsenical 
acid. 

4, C. sulfuratum. Sulfurious cebalt.. Found 
in-Sweden and Hungary, of a tin white colour 
and lustre, emitting sulfurous vapours when 


thrown on hot coals, and at length leaving a 


pure oxyd of cobalt. 

_ 5. C. pyriticosum. White cobalt ore, of a 
steel-white colour and lustre, emitting sulfur- 
ous vapours before the blow-pipe, and when 


_ heated with powdered charcoal, leaving a mag- 


s 


netic lead. Found in the mines of Sweden, 
Hungary, Saxony, and Bohemia: contains co- 
halt combined with sulfur and iron. — ‘i 
§. C. crystallinum. Grey cobalt ore, of a 
blueish tin colour and lustre, emitting sulfurous 
and arsenical vapours before the blow-pipe, 
aud leaving a magnetic lead. Found .in the 
mines of Cornwall, and the other parts of Eu- 
rope. Itconsists of.cobalt, combined with va- 
rious proportions of arsenic, sulfur, and iron. 
Cobalt in the ore is always mixed with ar- 


senic, often with tron, nickel, and sulfur, and 


sometimes with bismuth and silver. To ana- 
lyse these ores, the following process may be 
used. Reduce the ore to powder, and dissolve 
it in nitro-muriatic acid by means of heat. Let 
the mixture stand to settle, then decant-and 
filter: the residue consists of sulfur and silex. 
To the fluid which passes through the filter, 
add a solution of carbonat of potash ; and when 


a precipitate ceases to be formed, filter again ; 
wash the precipitate with distilled water, and 


dry it: this is composed of iron, arsenic, and 
cobalt. Dissolve it in diluted nitrie acid, and 
decompose it by adding liquid ammonia ; col- 
ject the precipitate thus formed, dissolve it in 
acetous acid, and evaporate slowly, by which 


means the iron is precipitated in the form of a 
yellow or red powder, which is to be separated 
by filtration: To the arsenic and cobalt in so- 
lution, add liquid ammonia till the odour of 
the latter predominates; when the arsenic will 
be separated. The cobalt remaining in soln 
tion may be obtained by evaporation, in the 
state of an oxyd, which may be reduced. by, 
mixing it with two or three other paris of black 
flux and one of borax, and then exposing it to 
a violent heat.’ (See Accam’s Chemistry. 

When the object is to extract the cobalt alone, 
without regard to the other substances which 
compose the ore, the following method is em 
ployed. Theore, reduced to a line powder, is 


_mixed with charcoal or sawdust, and roasted 


slowly till the arsenic is completely driven off. 


‘The residue is calcined in a strong red heat, and 


then mixed with about four paris of reducing 
flux, composed of equal parts of tartar and car- 
bonat of potash ; after which it is to ‘be gras 
dually heated in a large covered crucible, until 
it be exposed to a heat sufficient to melt iron. 
On cooling, a button of cobalt subsides.at the 
bottom of the vessel, 

Bat. the cobalt thus obtained is by no means 
in a state of purity. Many extraneous matters 
continue to adhere to it, particularly nickelj 


iron, or arsenic, to separate which has always 


been a point.of considerable. difficulty. The 

rocess by which Tromsdorf effected this point, 
is. as follows. ‘Le four parts of zafire, an im- 
pure oxyd of cobalt,’ add one part.of: nitre, and 
half a part of charcoal in powder; let. the 
whole be mixed carefully, and. projected in 
smal] quantities into a red hot crucible three o: 
four times successively, adding each time new 
portions of nitre and charcoal. Expose. the 
mass, mixed with one part of black flux, for an 
hour to a red heat: after cooling, separate the 
metallic cobalt, pulverize it,, mix it with three 
times its weight of nitre, and again detonate as 
before. Pulverize the mass, lixiviate and filter 
many times ; heat the residue with, nitric acid, 
and evaporate to dryness. Redisselve in nitrous 
acid, and decompose the nitrat of cobalt thus re- 
sulting, by means of potash, wash the precipi- 
tate; and reduce. compietely by heat. The 
method practised by Lampadius is very nearly ~ 
similar, excepting. that the detonation is not so 
frequently repeated, and a little manganese is 
added with the nitre previous to the last heat- 
ing:, the method, upon. the whole, is more 
simple than that of ‘Tromsdorf, but then the 
result is somewhat less pure. Dr. Richter has 


written on the diflerent methods of purifying 


cobalt, particularly on the separation of nickel 
from cobalt, and of cobalt from nickel, in the 
large way. (See Philos. Mag. xix,.51.) Ac- 
cording to other methods, when the bismuth 
and arsenic are separated, caustic potash is used 
to decompose the nitrated solution of the zaffre, 
and caustic ammonia to. dissolve the oxyd of 
cobalt, which may be again separated in the 
state of a pure oxyd, either by evaporation. to 
dryness, or by boiling with caustié potash ; the 
oxyd may then be reduced to a metallic state in 
the usual manner. After all, however, it ree 
: R 2 


quires great care and address to obtain this metal 


in a state of absolute purity, on account of the 
strength of affinity which subsists between it 


‘and the substances with which it is found 


united. ’ 

The first person who obtained metallic cobalt 
from the mineral of the same name was Brandt, 
a Swedish chemist, in 1733. Since then the 
discovery has been confirmed and extended by 
Bergman, Tassaut, the School of Mines at 
Paris, Thenard, &c. 

Cobalt, when pure, has the whitish grey co- 
lour of tin, and: but very little brilliance ; it ts 
fragile, and easy to pulverize ; it is difficult to 
fuse, requiring a heat equal to that necessary to 
melt cast iren; it has scarcely any taste or 
smell; it is soluble in nitric acid, imparts a 
blue colour to glass that is melted with it; and 
partakes with iron of magnetic properties. Its 
specific gravity is about 8.538. ; 

- Muriatic acid acts on cobalt with great dif- 
ficulty; it dissolves, however, the oxyds of this 
metal much more easily, especially if assisted 
by heat. The pure metal may be dissolved in 
nitro-muriatic acid, and the muriat of cobalt 
produced. by either of these methods, has the 


_ property, when used for the purpose of writing 


upon paper, of assuming a beautiful green co- 
lour on exposure toa gentle heat, though the 
letters were invisible when first written, and 
will become so again on cooling. A solution 
of oxyd of cobalt in acetic acid, which may be 
prepared by the assistance of heat, is endued 
with a similar property, differing only in the 
colour it assumes on exposure to heat, which in 
this caseis blue. The two fluids of which we 
have been speaking have long been known by 
the title of SYMPATHETICINK, under which 
term may be found the particulars of the me- 
thods adopted in preparing them, and an ac- 
count of the various phenomena tliey exhibit. 
Sulphuric acid requires a boiling heat to dissolve 
cobalt; phosphoric acid dissolves only its oxyds, 
as is the case with fluoric, tartaric, and other 
acids. ‘The oxalic and some other acids dis- 
solve the metal. Cobalt will not combine 
with carbon, hydrogen, azotic gas, nor mu- 
riatic acid gas; but with several of the metals 
it forms alloys, which, however, are but little 
known, and not applied to any use. Sulphuret 
and phosphuret of cobalt, may be formed by 
combining sulphur and phosphorus with the 
metal, 

It is not easy to ascertain correctly the affi- 
nities of this metal: according to Bergman 
they are as follow: cobalt, iron, nickel, ar- 
senic, copper, gold, platina, tin, antimony, 
zinc, phosphorus, sulphur. Oxyd of cobalt, 
oxalic acid, muriatic, sulphuric, tartaric, ni- 
tric, phosphoric, fluoric, mucic, succinic, 
citric, lactic, acetic, arsenic, boracic, prussic, 
carbonic. 

In its metallic state, cobalt is scarcely of any 
use; but an impure oxyd of it, long known 
under the name of gafire, is employed to im- 
part:a blue colour to fuggble and vitredus sub- 
stances; the pure oxyd will have the game 
effect ; and its colouring power is so great that 


COB 
a single grain of pure oxyd, or zaflre in pro- 
portion, will give a very deep blue to half an 
ounce of glass. If a greater proportion be 
used, the colour will be so deep as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from black. Of ZAFFRE, with 
the addition of sand, is formed that deep blue 


glassy substance which bears the name of 


SmALT, and which is applied as a colouring to 
a great variety of purposes. See those two 
words. 

“COBALTIC ACID, a name given by 
Brugnatelli to a substance which he supposed 
to be a peculiar acid. From later experiments, 
however, it appears that his opinion was ill 
founded ; and Bucholz, who took much pains 
to ascertain the point, says that the supposed 
acid is probably nothing else than arsenical acid, 
united with ammonia, and a little oxyd of co- 


alt. See his Paper in Scherer’s Journal, No. 


div, or Phil. Mag. xviii. 97. 
‘CO'BALT. s. A marcasite, plentifully im- 
pregnated with arsenick (Woodward). 

COBBPE’, in geography, the capital town of 
Dar-jir, in Africa, situated almost in the di- 
rect road from the north to the south of the 
country. Lat. 14. 11 N. Lon. 28. 8 E. 
The town is more than two miles in length, 
but very narrow. The customs, employments, 
&c. of its inhabitants, are described in Browne’s 
Travels in Africa, ch, xvil. _ 

To CO’BBLE. v. a. (koller, Danish.) 1. 
To mend any thing coarsely (Shakspeare). 2. 
To do or mute any thing clumsily (Benéley). 

CO’/BBLER. s. (from cobble.) 1. A mender 
of old shoes (Addison). @. A clumsy work- 
man in general (Shakspeare). 3. Any mean 
person (Dryden). , 

CO/BIRONS. s. (cob and iron.) Irons with 
a knob at the upper end (Bacon). 

COBVSHOP. s. (con and bishop.) A coad- 
jutant bishop (Ayliffe). . 

COBI’TIS. Locke. In zoology, a genus 
of the class pisces, order abdominalia. Head 
small, oblong, naked ; eyes in the upper part 
of the head; nape flat; gill-membrane from 
four to six-rayed ; the covers of one piece 
shutting beneath; body covered with mucus, 


-amd sinall, thin, easily deciduous scales ; near] 


of an equal thickness from head to tail; back 
straight with a single fin; lateral line hardly 
conspicuous; vent nearer the tail; tail round- 
ed. Six species. Europe, Asia, and Ame- 
rica. See Nat. Hist. Pl. LIII. | 4 

1. C. anableps. Two cirri; head depressed , 
eyes prominent. Inhabits the shores of Suri- 
nam. . 

2. C. barbata. Bearded locke. Cirri six ; 
head unarmed, compressed. Inhabits the fresh 


“vaters of Europe and Asia; from three to four 


inches long; keeps at the bottom of the water 
on the gravel; feeds on worms and insects ; is 
very fertile, and spawns in March and April; 
body finely varied with white, cinereous and 
blackish: flesh exquisite. 

3. C. toenia. Groundling. Cirri six; a@ 
forked spine under each eye. Inhabits Eu- 


“rope; keeps under stones in small brooks ; 


when handled makes a hissing noise ; feeds on 
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worms, aquatic insects, and the spawn of other 
‘fishes: body five inches long, yet lowish, with 
four rows of brown spots. 

4. C. fossilis. Cirri eight; a forked spine 
under each eye. Inhabits boggy places, and 
muddy streams of Eurape ; is extremely fertile, 
and preys on worms, insects, smaller fishes, 
and fat earth ; hides itself under the mud in 
‘winter, and is very restless before a storm, dis- 
turbing the water, and getting as near as pos- 
sible to the surface. About twelve inches 
‘Jong; flesh good. Nias 

5. ©. heteroclita. Mud-fish. Head with- 
out cirri; dorsal and anal fins spotted with 
-white; tail barred with black. Inhabits Ca- 
rolina ; about a palm long. 

6. C. Japonica. Head without cirri ; de- 
pressed ; jaws toothed» Inhabits Japan; five 
inches long; body roundish. 

COBLE, a boat used in the turbot fishery. 
It isabout a ton burden, and rowed with three 

airs of oars. 

COBLENTZ, a city of Germany, in the 
circle of the Lower Rhine, in the electorate of 
Treves, situated at the conflux of the Rhine 
and the Moselle: with a bridge of boats over 
the former, and a stone bridge over the lat- 
ter. Inthe time of the Romans, the station 
of the first legion: after them the residence 
of the successors of Charlemagne. It was 
surrounded with walls in the year 1249, and 
fortified since that time. The elector has a 
palace here, built about twelve years since. 
It contains three large churches, two of which 


are collegiate, a college, eight convents, &e. 


The town was formerly Imperial. It was 
taken by the French in the month of Octo- 
‘ber, 1794: thirty-six miles N.W. Mentz, 
fifty-four N.E. Treves, and eighty-two E.S.E. 
Liege. Lat. 50.24 N. Long. 7. 32 E. 

CO/BNUT. s. (cob and nut.) A boy’s 

ame. 

CO/BSWAN. s. (cob and swan.) The head 
or leading swan (Ben Jonson). 

COBURG, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Franconia, capital of a principality of 
the same name, with a college, a fort, and a 
castle. Lat. 50. 2¢N. Long. 11. 18 E. ; 

CO/BWEB. s. (topweb, Dutch.) 1. The 
web or net of a spider (Spenser). 2. Any 
snare or trap (Sw7ifé). 

COBWEBBED (arachnoideus). In bota- 
ny, covered witha thick interwoven pubescence. 
Applied to the leaf, peduncle, and calyx. 

COCCYFEROUS. a. (xoxxds and fero.) 
Plants are so called that have berries (Quincy). 

COCCINELLA.  Lady-bird,' In zoolo- 
gy, a genus of the class insecta, order coleop- 
tera. Antennas clavate; the club solid; an- 
terior feeler hatchet-shaped, posterior filiform ; 
thorax and shells margined; body hgmisphe- 
rical; abdomen flat. » 

These chiefly feed on plant-lice, and are very 
serviceable in purging vegetables of the my- 
riads with which they are often infested. A 
hundred and sixty-four species scattered over 


the elobesga 3 ed into the following 
sections, Rt 


seven black dots. 


June. 


€.O70 

A. Shells red or yellow, with black dots. 

B. Shells red, with yellow dots. - 

C. Shells red or yellow, spotted with white. 

D. Shells yellow, spotted with red. 

E. Shells black, spotted with red. 

Pe wells black, spotted with white or yel- 

ow. 

The species chi@fy worth noticing are, 

1. Coccinella septempunctata. Common 
lady-bird, or lady-cow. Shells red with 
Inhabits Europe, and is 
said, as well as other insects of the order co- 


Jeoptera, to have the singular property of giv- 


ing immediate and effectual relief in the most — 
violent paroxysms of toothach, by rubbing 
them between the thumb and finger to the 


affected tooth. It proceeds from a larva of 


disagreeable appearance, of a lengthened oval 
shape, with a sharpened tail of a black colour, 
varied with red and white specks, and of a 
rough surface: it resides on various plants, and 
changes to a. short, blackish, oval chrysalis 
spotted with red, which is metamorphosed to 
this beautiful insect in the month of May and 
See plate LV. 7 

2. C. octodecim-punctata. Shells yellow, 
with eighteen black dots, the last arched. 
Sides of the thorax yellow; very beautiful; 
about the size of the common. dady-bird. 


Found in the gardens of Europe. 


CoccinELLaA. In the older pharmaco- 
poeias (coccinella, from coccus, a berry; from 
its resemblance to a berry.) Cochineal. ‘The 
female of a species of insect called coccus cac- 
ti, that is found on, and collected in South 
America, from the opuntia or Indian fig-tree. 
In medicine, it possesses stimulating qualities, 
and is ordered by the college in the tinctura 


cantharidis—cardamomi composita, and cin- 


chon composita; but, chiefly, on account of 
the beautiful red colour which it imparts to 
them. See Coccus. 

COCCOCY’PSILUM, in botany, a pene 
of the class tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
four-parted, superior ; corol funnel-form ; berry 
inflated, two-celled, manyseeded; style semi- 
bifid. ‘Three species: natives of the West 
Indies; one with an herbaceous, the two 
others with shrubby erect stems. 

COCCOGNIDIA. Grana cnidia, Cocci 
cnidii, The seeds of the daphne mezereum 
are so termed. They are violently purgative. 
See DAPHNE. 

COCCOLOBA.  Sea-grape. In botany, 
a genus of the class octandria, order trigymia, 
Calyx five-parted, coloured ; corolless: berry 
calycine, one-sceded. Thirteen species, almost 
all natives of the West Indies or South Ame- 
rica: the greater number, possessed of woody 
stems; but one or two-as «. pubescens, a tree 
nearly thirty feet high, with a hard, heavy, red 
timber, and wrinkled leaves. 

COECOTHRAUSTES. See Loxia coc- 
COTHRAUSTES. ,__ 

CO’/CCULUS INDICUS, (cocculus, xoxxu- 
nos, dim. of xoxxoc, aberry). ‘The berry so called 
is rugous and kidney-shaped, and contains a 
white nucleus; it is the produce of the me- . 


me ee OCG 

nispernum cocculus; foliis cordatis, - retusis, 
mucronatis ; caule Jacero, of Linnéus.. The 
berries possess an inebriating quality; and are 
supposed, to impart that power to most of the 
London porter. 

COCCUM): (noxxoy,) a grain or seed. Lin 
néus applies this term to some fruits of a par- 
trcular structure, having several cells, with a 
single seed in each. ‘Ths euphorbia and 
‘thea have a tricoccous fruit; geranium has 
a pentacoccous or five-grained fruit. ) 

C/OCCUS. Cochineal-insect. In ento- 
mology, agenus of the order hemiptera. Snout 
seated in the breast; antennas filiform; abdo- 
men bristly behind ; male with two erect wings, 
but without poison: female apterous, — Forty- 
six species that inhabit various trees and plants 
in the different quarters of the globe: extreme- 
ly fertile, and extremely troublesome im hot- 
houses and green-houses. ‘The male is very 
active, with an oblong body and ovate abdo- 
men ; its tail furnished with a style and two 
long bristles. The female has a body nearly 
globular, and is slow, inactive, and fixed to 
‘different parts of plants. Among ourselves 
the trees chiefly intested seem to be the oak, 
‘elm and maple, “See Nat. Hist. Pl. LV. 

‘ We can select but a few specimens of this 
extraordinary insect, ‘The following are those 
most worthy of remark. 

1. ©. hesperidum. Green-house bug, 
Brown colour, with a glossy polish. Found 
on various evergreen plants in the green-houses 
of most countries. It dies in the act of giving 
birth to a numerous race of young, hatched 


erly. The male is a small-and rather slen- 


‘der dipterous fly about the size. of a flea, 


‘active and lively, and dispersed in small num- 
bers among the females, probably in the pro- 
‘portion of one to a hundred and fifty or two 
hundred. . ; . 4 
4. C. ilicis. Kermes insect. Body glossy 
brown with white down. “When immersed 
in vinegar and dried, it produces a colouring 
matter known by the name of kermes, and ad- 
mitted as an article of the materia medica into 
most pharmacopoeias. The female insect 
which produces the colouring matter is found 
adhering in its advanced or pregnant state 
to the shoots of the quereus coccifera (the ilex 


aculeata cocciglandifera of Caspar Bauhine)’ 


under the form of smooth reddish-brown or 


_ blackish powdery grains or balls of the size of 


small peas. ‘The tree or shrub grows plenti- 
fully in many parts of France, Spain, Greece, 
and the islands of the Archipelago. Before 
the discovery of America, and the introduc- 
tion of the ccoceus cacti, this species was re- 
garded as of the utmost importance in dyeing 
scarlet, and a very extensive article of ‘com- 
merce. Its estimation is now, however, con- 
siderably diminished. The scarlet in grain, 


and grain-dyed scarlet cloths were so denomi- - 


nated from its having been first suspected that 
the kermes insect was a real grain, seed, or 
‘berry on the shoots of the ilex. Tt is still said 
that, though less brilliant_than the cochineal 
scarlet, the “kermes dye is far more durable: 


the deep, red, ox-blood colour exhibited iit... 
most of our old tapestries is of this insect en- 


from the eggs included in the husk or body of | tirely. 


the parent.” The male is a small dipterous or 
two-winged fly. 

2. C. adonidum. Body purplish-black ; 
crown tuberculate. Found also in green- 
houses, chiefly on the evergreen Asiatic trees. 
'The female when full grown measures some- 
thing more than the fifth part ef an inch in 
length, and has some resemblance to a small 
millepede. The male is very small, rose-co- 
loured, somewhat mealy, with semi-transpa- 
rent milk-white wigs. The young, as in 
the former species, are hatched under the 
husk or body of the parent, shortly after her 
death, and in great numbers. Both these 
species have been imported into our own coun- 
try, with exotic plants, from the warmer cli- 
mates of Asia and Africa. 

3, C, cacti, Officinal cochineal insect, Body 
depressed, downy, transversely wrinkled ; ab- 
domen purplish: legs short, black; antennas 
subulate, a third part shorter than the body, 
Found.on the cactus ecccinellifer, -and cactus 
Opuntia or prickly pear, The female is the 
true cochineal of the shops, so well known 

for its valuable uses in dyeing and painting. 
When ground and prepared jt is sold under the 
name of carmine, The female in its full sized 
pregnant and torpid state, bears so small a 
proportion to its former, or creeping state, 
that its antennas, legs, and proboseisare searce- 
ly discernible ; whence it has niuch the ap- 
pearance of a berry, and was so regarded for- 


_ young grubs pierce ; 


5. C. polonicus. Body oblong-ovate, pur- 
ple, or chesnat. Found chiefly on the roots 
of the scelanthus perennis, only in cold chi- 
mates: and may hence be regarded as the co- 
chineal of the north, as it is often used by 
dyers, though it affords but an inferior hue. 

6. Ficus. Lac-insect. 
nas branched: tail two-bristled. 
the fieus religiosa and indica: and producing 
the gum-lac of the shops. It is about the end 
of January that the female fixes herself; in 
consequence of pregnancy, to thesucculent ex- 
tremities of the young branches, and becomes 
torpid. She now secretes, apparently from 
the edges of the antennas, limbs and setzx of 
the tail, a spissid, pellacid liquor by which it 
becomes enveloped: and it is this secretion 
which forms the gum-lac: yet asa gum very 
nearly resembling it is obtained from the plaso 
and various other trees on which this insect 
fixes, by making incisions through their bark, 
it should seém that the secreted gum Is an un- 
changed vegetable rather than an animal pro- 
duction, It is in the cells of this viscid matter 
that the femiale deposits her eges. In March | 
the different cells are completely formed; in 
November we find about twenty or thirty oval 
eges, or rather young erubs occupying them, 
and apparently supported by the fluid they con- 
tain. When this fluid is al expended, the 
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their exuvice behind, which is that white, 
membranous substance found in the empty 
cells of the stick-lac. The lac is of a deep red 
colour. 


~ COCCYGE’US, (coccygeus, from xoxuvé ; 


‘because it is inserted into the coecyx.) <A 


muscle of the os coccygis situated within the 
pelvis. It arises, tendinous and fleshy, from 
the spinous process of the ischium, and covers 
the inside of the sacro-ischiatic ligament: from 
this narrow beginning it gradually increases to 
form a thin fleshy belly, interspersed with ten- 
dinous fibres. It is inserted into the extre- 


‘mity of the os sacrum, and near the whole 
Its use is. 


Jength of the os coccygis, laterally. 
to support and moye the os coccygis forwards, 
and to tie it more firmly to the sacrum. - 

CO’CCYGIS OS, (coccyx, from noxxvg, the 
cuckoo, whose bill it is said to represent.) Os 
coccyx., A small irregular-shaped bone of the 
pelvis, attached to the apex of the sacrum, 
that sustains the rectum, and prevents the 
rupture of the perineum in parturition. 

COCETUM, among the ancients, a drink- 
able liquor made of honey and poppies. 

COCHIN, a country of India, on the coast 
of Malabar, situated to the northward of the 
Travancore. The inhabitants are idolaters, 
and it is said that the women take as many 
husbands as they please. ‘The chief trade is 
in the hands of the Dutch. 

CocHIN-GHINA, a country of Asia, 
bounded on the north by Ton-quin, on the 
east by the Indian sea, part of which, between 
the continent and the island of Hai-nan, 1s 
called the Gulf of Cochin-china ; on the south 
it is bounded by Chiampa, and on the west by 


Laos and Cambodia. This kingdom contains 


about fifty good seaport towns, and is divided 
into six provinces, to each of which belongs a 
governor and a seat of justice. It is about 150 
Jeagues in length, and thirty-five in breadth. 
The principal productions are rice of several 
sorts, millet, maize, pepper, indigo, saffron, 
carthamus, tea, silk, &c. Among the. trees 
are the varnish-tree, cotton, mulberry, eagle- 
wood, aloes, rose-wood, and cinnamon. ‘They 
have mines of gold and iron, and quarries of dif- 
ferent kinds of marble. Among the animals are 
elephants, tygers, rhinoceroses, stags, antelopes, 
bufialoes, &c. The birds are various and abun- 
dant, and on the sea-coast are found those birds’ 
nests, white as snow, so much sought for in- Asia 
as a delicacy at the tables of the luxurious and 


rich. The sugar-cane is eaten as fruit in Eu- 


rope: the inhabitants cultivate two kinds, and 
the commerce is immense: China alone is 
said to take, one year with another, 800,000 
quintals. Other articles of commerce are 
odoriferous woods, ivory, musk, honey, wax, 
silk, and pepper. The manners of the imha- 
bitants are stimple; they are affable, mild, la- 
borious, and hospitable: their chief nourish- 
ment consists in rice and fish. They believe 
in the Wile mnistacion of souls. 

See COCCINELLA. 

See Coccus. 
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yiéw, to’turn round.) A, cavity of the internal 
ear, resembling the shell ofa. snail, in which 
are observed, the modeclus, or nucleus ex- 


‘tending from its basis to ‘the apex, the scala 


tympani, scala vestibuli, and spiral lamina. 
Co/CHLEA TERBE/STRIS. See Limax. 
COCHLEA/RE, (cochleare, from cochlea, 
a cockle, whose shell its bowl represents.) A 
spoonful. In prescriptions it is sometimes 
abbreviated thus, coch. Cochleare magnum, - 


is a table spoonful ; cochleare medium, a de- 


sert or pap spoonful; and cochleare minimum, 
ateaspoonful. < . 

COCHLEA/RIA. Scurvy-grass. A genus 
of the class tetradynamia, order  siliculosa. 
Silicle turgid, rugged, many-seeded; with gib- 
bous, obtuse valves. Nine species, scattered 
over different parts of Europe; of which four 
are conimon to the marshes or muddy shores 
ofour owncountry. ‘These are, 

1. C. officinalis: lemon scurvy-grass, used 
largely for medicinal purposes, and especially as 


a refrigerant and corrector of acrimonious hue | 


mours in the blood; and for this purpose cul- 
tivated in the gardens near the metropolis. 
Root-leaves, heart-roundish, petioled;  stem- 


leaves oblong, somewhat sinuate, sessile; sili- ~ 


cles globular. 

2. C. anglicana. English scurvy-grass, 
often but improperly employed for the former; 
with root-leaves ovate, entire, petioled; stem- 
leaves lanceolate, toothed, sessile silicles reti- ” 
culate with veins. : 

3. C. danica; with all the leaves petioled, 
deltoid with three or five lobes ; silicles elliptic, 
reticulate with veins. ; 

4. ©. armoracia. Horse-radish. Root- 
leaves lanceolate, crenate; stem-leaves cut and 
entire. A plant known to every one. This 
also is an article, and in many cases a valuable 
‘one, in the materia medica; for, the medical , 
properties of which however see RaPHANUS 
RUSTICANUS, its officinal name. 

CO/CHLEARY. a. (from cochlea, Lat. a 
screw.) Screwform (Brown). 

COCHLEATE 'LEGUME. In botany, 
a screw-shaped, or snail-shaped legume or 
pod. Turned like a screw, or the shell of a 
snail. As in medicago. 

CO’CHLEATED. a. (from cochlea, Lat.) 
Of a screwed or turbinated ferm (/Voodward.) 

COCK. :s. (coce, Saxon.) 1. The male to 
the hen (Dryden). 2. The male of any small 
bird (Arbuthnot). 3. The weathercock, that 
shows the direction of the wind by turning 
(Shaks.). . 4. The spout to let out water ay 
will, by turning the top (Pope). 5. The 
notch of an arrow. 6. The part of the lock 
of a gun that strikes with the flint (Grew), 
‘7, A conqueror ; a leader (Swift). 8. Cock- 
crowing (Shakspeare). 9. A cockboat; a 
small boat (Shakspeare). 10. A small heap 
of hay (Mortimer). 11. The form of a hat 
(Addison). 12. The style of a dial (Cham.). 
13. The needle of a balance. 14. Cock on the 
hoop. Triumphant; exulting (Camden. Hus 
dibras). ; 

Cock, in ornithology. See PHasIaANuse 
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To Cock. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
set erect; to hold bolt upright (Swift). 2. 
To set up the hat with an air of petulance and 
pertness (Prior). 3, To mould the form of 
the hat. 4. ‘To “fix the cock of a gun fora 
discharge (Dryd.). 5, To raise hay in small 
heaps (Spenser). 

Zo Cock. v.n. 1. To strut; to hold up 
the head (Addison), 2. To wain or use fight- 
ing cocks (Ben Jonson). 

COCKA’DE. 5s. (from cock.) 
worn in the hat, 

COCKATOO, in ornithology. See Psir- 
TACUS. . 

CO’CKATRICE. s. (cock, and azzven, 
Sax. a serpent) A serpent supposed to rise 
from a cock’s egg. 

COCKE BOAT. (5. (cock and boat.) A 
small boat belonging to a ship (Stillingfleet). 

CO’/CKBROTH, s. Broth made by boiling 


acock (fiarvey). 


COCK-CHAFFER, in entomology. See | 


SCARABEUS, 

COCKCRO’WING, s. The time at which 
cocks crow;- early morning (Mark). 

To CO/CKER. ‘v. a. (coqueliner, Fr.) To 
cade; to fondle; to indulge (Locke). 

Co’cKeER. s. (from cock). One who fol- 
lows the sport of cockfighting. 

Cocker, a river of England, which rang 
into the Derwent at Cockermouth. 

COCKEREL, a young cock, 

COCKERMOUTH, a populous borough 
in Cumberland, with a market on Mondays, 
Inhabitants about 3000. It has manufactures 
of shalloons, worsted stockings, and hats, and 
sends two members to parliament. Lat, 54. 
42 N. Lone. 3. 25 W. Na 

CO’CKET, s. A seal belonging to the king’s 
customhouse; likewise a scroll of parchment, 
sealed and delivered by the officers of the cus- 
tomhouse to merchants, as a warrant that their 
merchandise is entered. 

COCK-FIGHTING. A cruel and most 
irrational sport, consisting in making cocks of 
a particular kind, and hence called game-cocks, 
fight together usually till the one or the other 
is killed. It isalso a low sport, in consequence 
of the great number of subordinate persons that 
must necessarily be employed on the occasion 
as breeders, feeders, setters-to and assistants : 
and when the sport is conducted in high style, 
it is also, and on this very account, a sport, as 
expensive as it is low and irrational. A cock- 
match consists of a certain number of cocks 
brought, forward on two opposite sides and 
pitted, or entered for the cock-pit, one side 
against the other, The number of cocks hay- 
ing been shewn and weighed on each side, the 
match-bills containing their weights are com- 
pared ; and all those which are either dead 


weights, or within an gunce of each other, | 


are said to fall in, and are called main battles ; 
in contra-distinction to those which do not 
come within the ounce of each other, and are 
thrown into the byes; which are generally 
fought for a trifling sum, and have no affinity 
Whatever to the main. Should the cecks thus 


A riband, 


coc 


falling in constitute either a verysmal] or an 
even number, it is usual to separate cocks of 
dead- weights, or the nearest so, to match 
against others, (giving or taking an ounce in 
weight,) that the main may be extended in- 
respect to the number of battles, and that» 
number to be odd; thereby preventing, if pos- 
sible, the mains from being left undecided ;. 
which, notwithstanding, sometimes happens 
unavoidably by the chance of a drawn battle. 
That the match may be the better under- 
stood, let it be supposed that A stands engaged 
with B to shew twenty-one cocks ou each side, 
ten guineas a battle, and fifty the main or odd 
battle. Of these fifteen fall into the main; 
and the remaining six are thrown into byes, 
and fight for two guineas a battle, It is in 
such case a custom to fight a part of the byes, 
both before and after such part of the main 
as is fought on each day, whether it is finished 
in one day, or is a long main of many days 
duration. "The match being concluded, we 


snd A has won nine main battlés and two > 


byes; B six main battles and four byes ; when 
the winning and losing will stand precisely 
thus: A having three battles a-head in the 
main, is a winner of fifteen guineds upon the 
single battles; and winning ‘the main also, he 
wins the twenty-five guineas upon that event; 
making himself the creditor for forty guineas : 
but in the byes, B having the advantage of 
four battles to two won by A, affords him a 
drawback of two guineas; and B is the loser 
of thirty-eight guineas battle-money upon the 


whole match ; it being remembered, the byes — 


were fought for only two guineas a battle ; or, 
in other terms, a guinea each cock. And it 
will also be necessary for young adventurers to 
remeimber, that a match made for ten guineas 
a battle, is tantamount to five guineas each 
cock ; and that fifty guineas, the odd of the 


main, is always understood a deposit (if re-_ 


quired before fighting) of five-and-twenty gui- 
neas a side, . . 

Cocks of middling size, and adequate powers, 
are always considered the sharpest and best’ 
fighters: in confirmation of which opinions, 
custom has established the match weights from 
three pounds six ounces to four pounds eight; 
none to be shewn and weizhed in the main 
under the former, or above the latter, unless an 
extension to either a lower or a higher weight 
should be mutually acceded to, “Sometinies. 
Cbut very seldom) a short match, of a different 
kind, takes place, and is termed a shag-bag 
match, or battle; which is no more (the bat- 
tle money haying been previously agreed on). 
than turning the cock out at the bag’s mouth 
in the pit, to mect his opponent, without ever 
having been brought to the seale, or the 
weight of his adversary ascertained. _ 

In weighing the cocks, and making the 
match-bill, it is an invariable rule to begin 
with the lightest pair, who are to fight first, 
and so to continue according to their weighit 
upwards; each successive pair being 
than the former, so 4 ! 
cocks may fight 


; 


Ps 


peats for the s 
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“hetted upon a match or main soon after itis 


inade, it may not be inapplicable to observe, 
that those who lay the odds in any proportion, 
as five to four, six to four, two to one, (or 
whatever other odds may be agreed upon) 
either in regard to the main or a single battle, 
is always entitled to the privilege of choosing 
his side, although it may not be mentioned ; 


and this right he is possessed of in conse- 


quence of offering the odds, 


- The place appropriated to cockfighting is 


called Cock PIT ; it is usually of an oblong or 
circular form, surrounded with seats, to which 
the. spectators pay for admission; and in great 
mains, or subscription matches, the feeders 
generally agree with the masters of the match 
to receive the whole of this door money, which 


on other occasions ts equally divided between 


them, as their compensation for the fortnight 
or three weeks they are engaged ‘in feeding 
the cocks. ~ 
Vhe cockpit royal is considered a sufficient 
sanction for the diversion of cock-fighting in 
every part of the kingdom. ‘This is situate 
on the south side of St. James’s Park, from 
which it has its entrance, and was erected in 
the reign of Charles the Second, who, having 
been himself fond of the sport, is said to have 
frequently honoured it with his presence, 
when matches were made and fought amongst 
his nobles, It is the only place where long 
mains, and great subscription matches, are 
fought in the metropolis; some of which are 
for considerable suins between opulent indivi- 
duals, who procure their eocks from different 
parts of the country; and others, particularly 
the subscription matches, by many members 
ov each side, who breed their cocks in distant 
counties, but fight them only in town; of 
which description various matches are anpu- 
ally fought during all the spring months, when 
cocks are in the finest feather and highest 
perfection. . 
This cockpit is circular, and completely 
surrounded with seats six tiers deep; exclusive 
of a rail, with standing room all round the 
summit of the uppermost seat; forming, in 
the whole, a perfect amphitheatre. The in- 
nermost circle upon which the cocks fight is 
a raised mound of earth, surrounded wiih 


boarding, about twenty feet in diameter, and 


should, according to the technical term of the 
sport, be covered with a fine green turf on this 
occasion denominated sod; in conformity with 
the general acceptation of the word in the 
sporting world, which by the sod implies 
cocking, and by the turf racing. ‘In all mains 
or matches fought in the country parts of the 


kingdom, cocks invariably fight literally upon 


sod; but as this is an article difficult to be ob- 
tained in the metropolis, and which moreover 
would be inconvenient and inapplicable d uring 
hard frosty weather, ‘when many matches are 


_ fought, matting upon the surface of the mound 


is substituted in its stead, _ 
On each side t mou 
posite to each | 
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seals during long fighting, or when ordered by: 
their superiors and spectators so to do. Dt- 
rectly over the centre is suspended from the 
dome, by a chain, a very large eircular branch, 
containing a great nember of candles, afford. . 
ing a profusion of light; for nearly all the 
matches fought here are very unnaturally de- 
cided by night, the company going to pit at 
six o'clock in the evening. Whence the 
word cockpit in a ship, or lowermost deck 
only lighted by candles. 

At the hour previously agreed on, the bags 
containing the cocks are brought into the pit by 
the feeders, or whomsoever may be appointed : 
they are there received by persons called the 
sctters-to, whose qualifications depend upon a 
quick eye, a light hand, and agile heel; with- 
out the whole of which, celebrity can never be 
acquired in their way. ‘The’ cocks being 
taken from the bags, are most scrupulously 
compared in feather and marks with the ori-- 
ginal description entered in the match-bill on 
the day of weighing ; and if there should prove 
the most trifling deviation, a mistake wiltul or 
accidental is supposed to have taken place, and 
no progress whatever is made in fighting, till 
the mistake be completely rectified. ‘This 
ceremony adjusted, the feeders retire from the 
centre of the pit, and become mere specta- 
tors; the setters-to being left in sole possession 
with the cocksin hand. In this state they are 
shewn to each other beak to beak ; and if they 
show fight, they are, for form’s sake in the first 
battle only, given into the hands of the ma. 
kers (called masters) of the match, who are 
situate in the lowest circular seat opposite to 
each other, and they giving the cocks a set-to 
toss upon the mat, the battle begins amidst 
clamours indescribable. ; 

Bettings instantly take place of every kind, 
as well upon the battle fighting, as upon the 
main (meaning the odd battle) of the first 
three, the first five, &c. Bets made upon the 
long main, imply the winner of the match at 
its termination, as distinguished from betting 
upon the main of three, of five, or of seven 
battles which are very frequently made. 

There are certains rules and customs to be 
observed in fighting; the most material of 
which it is necessary to explain. When once 
the cocks are pitted, ‘neither of the setters-to- 


have the privilege to touch or handle his cock, 
so long as they continue to fight, unless their 


weapons hang in the mat, they are entangled 
with each other, are got too close to the edge 
of the pit, or have left off fighting while the 
umpire or Jaw-teller can count forty ; in either 
of these cases, each setter-to instantly handles 
his cock, bringing them beak to beak in the 
middle of the pit: if one cock have refused 
to fight while the telling forty took place, his 
adversary, who imade the last fight, with 
either heel or beak, is:said to have the first law 
in his favour. When brought beak to beak, 
and set -on their legs, if the cock who did not 
fight while the forty was telling continues to 
decline fighting, the setter-to of bis adversary 


(or umpire, if there be one) proceeds to tell 


ek Onde |g 
ten; which being done, they are again hand- 
ed, and brought beak to beak; if the same 
cock continue still unwilling or unable to 
fight, the ceremony of telling ten, and bring- 
ing beak to beak, at the conclusion of every 
ten, takes place, till it has been repeated ten 
different times, when the cock so refusing to 


~ 


fight has lost his battle. But should he fight _ 


during the enforcement of any part of the law, 
even in telling the last ten, what has been told 
is of no effect, andthe first ten must be begun 
again, whenever a fight is renewed. Instances 
sometimes happen, when the cock who has 
the long law in his favour retreats from. the 
cock seemingly beaten, and in his turn has the 
law going on against him; so that the cock 
who fights last has the law in his favour, till 
one side or other is counted out. 

If, during a battle (either by long fighting 
ora cut down blow), any person ofiers to bet 
ten pounds toa crown, or throws his hat, glove, 
or handkerchief, into the pit, which is the 
same thing, and so understood, though nota 
word is spoken, the teller immediately begins 
_ to tell forty in a deliberate manner, which be- 
ing done, he proclaims, ‘* Ten pounds to a 
crown is betted; will any body. take it? will 
any body take it?”-No reply being made, the 
battle is won by the cock upon whem the odds 
were offered. On the contrary, should the 


bet be accepted in words, or a handkerchief, 


hat, or glove, be thrown into the pit, during 
the time of so telling the forty, it is an accept- 
ance of the ten pounds to a crown offered, and 
the cocks are instantly handed beak to beak in 
consequence. Ifa cock, having the law in his 
favour, dies before the long law is told out, his 
adversary wins the battle, although he did not 
fight within the law; for there cannot be a 
ereater criterion of victory than having killed 
his opponent. sith 
CO’CKHORSE. .a. (cock and horse.) On 
horseback ; triumphant; exulting (Prior). 
CO/CKLE. s. (cocce}, Saxon.) A weed that 
grows in corn; a species of poppy (Donze)._ 
Cocke, In helminthology. See Car- 
DIUM. ' 
Cock te. In oryctology, the provincial 
name for schorl. See ScoRLus. | 
- CockLE-sTAIRS. s. Winding orspiral stairs. 
To Cock LE. v. a. To contract into wrinkles, 
like the shell of a cockle (Gaz). 
CO’CKLED. a. (from cockle.) Shelled, or 
turbinated (Shakspeare). 
CO’CKLOFT. s. (cock and loft.) The room 
over the garret (Dryden). pata 
CO/CKMASTER.s, One that breeds game- 
cocks (L’Estrange). : . 
CO/CKMATCH. s, Cockfight for a prize. 
CO’/CKNEY. s. A very ancient nickname 
fora citizen of London. Ray says, an inter- 


pretation of it is, A young person coaxed or 


coquered, made a wanton, or nestle-cock, deli- 
cately bred and brought up, so as when arrived 
at man’s estate to be unable to bear the least 
hardship. Another, A person ignorant of the 
terms of the country ceconomy, such as a 
young citizen, who having been ridiculed for 
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calling the neighing of a horse laughing, and 
told that it was called neighing, next morning, 
on hearing the cock crow, to show that in- 
struction was not thrown away upon him, ex- 
claimed to his former instructor, ‘* How that 
cock neighs!” whence the citizens of London 
have ever since been called cock-neighs, or 
cockneys. Whatever may be the origin of this 
term, we at least learn from the following 
‘verses, attributed to Hugh Bagot, earl of Nor- 
folk, that it was in use in the time of king 
Henry IL. 


Was I in my castle at Bungay, 
Fast by the river Waveney, «  - 
I would not care for the king of cockney. 
(i. e. the king of London). 


The king of the cockney occurs among the 
regulations for the sports and shows formerly 
held in the Middle Temple, on Childermas day, 
where he had his officers, a marshal, con- 
stable, butler, &c. See Dugdale’s Origines 
Juridiciales, p. 247. : 

CO’CKPIT, s. (cock and pit.) +. The area 
where cocks fight. See the article CocK- 
FIGHTING. (Howel). 2. A place on the 
lower deck of a man of war. 

COCK-ROACH, in entomology. 
BLatTtTa. 

Cock’s-coMB, in botany. See CELOSIA 
and PEpICcULARIS. ; 

Cock’s-comsB (Yellow). 
THUS. ; 

Cocx’s-FooT-Grass. See Dacty tis. 
- Cock’s-HEAD, in botany. See Hepy- 
SARUM. ohne 

CO’'CKSHUT. s. The close of the evening. 

CO/CKSPUR. s. Virginian hawthorn. A 
species of medlar (Miller). 

CO/CKSURE, ad. Confidently certain ; 
without fear or diffidence (Shakspeare). : 

CO'CKSWAIN. s. (cogzypaine, Sax.)’The 
officer that has the command of the cockboat. 

CO/CK WEED. s. A plant; pepperwort. 

-COCOA-NUT. In botany. See Cocos. 

Cocoa-PLUMB. See CHRYSOBALANUS. 

COCONATO, a town of Piedmont, in Italy, 
famous for being the birth-place of Columbus. 
Lat. 45.5 N. Lon. 8. 9 E. . 

COCOON. See SILk. ; 

COCOS. In botany, a genus of the elags 
monoecia, order hexandria. Calyx three-part- 
ed; corol three-petalled ; stigmas three; drupe. 
coriaceous. Five species; tropics, East Indies 
and South America. ; 

1, C. nucifera. Cocoa-nut-tree. Unarmed ; 
fronds pinnate; leaflets folded back, sword- 
shaped. ‘This tree rises to the: height of sixty. 
feet, and is slenderer in the middie than to- 
wards the top or bottom. The leaves or . 
branches are often fouiedn or fifteen feet long, 


. See 


See RINAN- 


and twenty-eight. in number, winged, of a. 
yellow colour, straight and tapering. The 


pinne are green, often three feet long next the _ 
trunk, but diminishing in length towards the 
extremity of the branches, which are fastened 
at top by r fil: S threads that: 

( ordinary pack= © 
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thread, and are interwoven like a web. ‘The 


nuts hang at the summit of the trunk in clusters 
of a,dozen each. The incrusted white-meat 
of the nut is formed of the interior fluid, which 


is continually concreting as it ascends from 


the root. The interior fluid, or milk, as it is 
called, is often upwards of a pint. The leaves 
‘are wrought into brooms, mats, sacks, ham- 
mocks, and other utensils. In its original cli- 
mate this trée was probably an. Asiatic plant ; 
but itis now found in almost all the warm 
parts of America. It may be propagated in 
our own country from the ripe nut, which 
should be kept in large pots of sand during the 
voyage; and if it should shoot in the course of 
the passage it will be so much time gained. 
But the nuts brought to England for sale will 
seldom answer for the purpose of propagation, 
as they are almost always plucked before they 
‘are Tipe, that they may the more safely endure 
the voyage. “4 

2. C. butyracea. Palm-oil-tree. A native 
alse of South America; unarmed; fronds pin- 
nate; leaflets simple. It is from this species 
that we obtain the palm-oil of the dispensa- 

' tories: for a farther account of which, see 
PaLM-oIL. ; 

3. ©. Guineensis. Prickly-pole. A native 
of Carthagena: the entire tree covered with 
subulate spines ; fronds distant, root creeping. 

4. C, aculeata. Macow-tree, 
the Caribees ; sharp, prickly; trunk fusiform; 
fronds pinnate; stipes and spathes spinous. 

5. C. nypa. An East Indian tree: unatmed; 
fronds pinnate; spadix of the male flowers 
round, of the females roundish ; drupe grooved. 
_ CO’CTILE. a. (cocéilis, Latin.) Made by 
baking. ni 
_ COCTION. s. (coctio, Latin.) The act of 

boiling C4rbuthnot). 
_ COCYTUS, a river of Epirus, derived from 
_monyeiy; to weep and to lament. Its etymology, 
the unwholesomeness of its water, and above 
all, its vicinity to the Acheron, have made the 
poets call it one of the rivers of hell. (Varg.) 
_ COD, inichthyology. See Ganus. 
, Con. s, (cove, Saxon.) Any case or husk 
in which seeds are lodged (Mortimer). 
. Lo Cop. v. a. (from the noun.) To enelose 
in a cod (Mortimer). 
Cop-FISHERY. See FisHery. 
- CODA, in music, a small number of bars, 
Or measures, at the end of a canon, or fugue, 
which repeated several times serve to end the 
iece. : 
-_ CODAGA-PALA, in medicine. See Co- 
 NESSI CORTEX. 
_ CO’DDERS. s. (from cod.) Gatherers of 
peas. 
4 z CODDAM-PULLI. See Campocta. 
' CODDY-MODDY, in ornithology, a spe- 
gies of gull: the larus hybernus of Gmelin, . 
CODE, Copex, a colleciton of the laws 
and constitutions of the Roman emperors ; 
made by order of Justinian. 
The word comes from the Latin codex, a 
paper hook 3 80 C2 Ic dicibus, or cordiciLus 


A 


A native of. 


COD 
arlorum, the trunks of trees ; the bark whereof, 
being stripped off, served the ancients to write 
their books on. ; 

The code is comprised in twelve books, and 
makes the second part of the civil or Roman 
law. * | 

‘There were several other codes before the 
time of Justinian ; all of them collections o? 
abridgments of the Roman laws. Gregorius 
and Hermogenes, two lawyers, made each a 
collection of this kind, called, from. their 
names, the Gregorian code, and Hermogenean 
code. -The former included the constitutions 
of the emperors from Adrian, or, as some say, 
of Augustus, to Dioclesian and’ Maximian. 
The latter was compiled in the age of the 
Constantines, -and comprised all the imperial 
constitutions of Dioclesian and Maximian, be- 
sides those of Claudius, Aurelian, Probus, 
Caius, and Caginus, to the year 300 or 312. 
We have nothing remaining of them but a few 
fragments; the compilations themselves falling 
to the ground, for want of authority to put 
them in execution. The emperor Justinian, 
finding the authority of the Roman law ex- 
ceedingly weakened in the west, upon the de- 
cline of the empire, made a general collection 
of the whole Roman jurisprudence. The 
management hereof he committed to his chan- 
cellor Trebonianus; who chose out the most 


e 


excellent constitutions of the emperors, from 


Adrian to his own time; and published his 
work in 529, under the title of the New 


Code. 


But because Justinian had made several new 
decisions, which made some alteration in the 
ancient jurisprudence, he retrenched some of 
the constitutions inserted by Trebonianns, and 
added his own in their pte on which ac- 
count he published a new edition of the code 
in 534, and abrogated the former. See Civi . 
LAW, 

There have been various other later codes, par- 
ticularly of the ancient Gothic, and since of the | 
French kings; as the Code of Frederic, the: 
Code Michault, Code Louis, Cude Neron, 
Code Henry, Code Marchand, Code des Eaux, 
Code Noire, &c. 

Cope (Military), rules and regulations for 
the good order and discipline of an army. Of 
this description are the articles of war. ~ 

CODEX, in antiquity, a kind of punish- 
ment by means of a clog, or block of wood, to 
which slaves, who had offended, were tied fast, 
and obliged to drag it along with them; and 
sometimes they sat on it closely bound. 

CODIA. In botany; a genus of the class 
ociandria, order digynia. Calyx four-leaved ; 
corol four-petalled; common receptacle in’ 
volucred, involucte four-leaved. One species 
only; a native of New Caledonia. 

CODICIL, a schedule, or supplement to a 
will, or other writing. It is used as an addition 
toa testament, when any thingis omitted which 
the testator would add, explain, alter, or re- 
tract; and is of the same nature as a testament, 
except that it is without an heir, or executor, 


f 


“ 
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So that a codicil isa less solemn will, of one 
that dies either testate or intestate, without the 


appointment of an heir; testate, when he that. 


hath made his codicil hath either before or 
afterwards made his testament, on which that 
codicil depends, or to which it refers : intestate, 
when one leaves behind him only a codicil 
without a testament, wherein he gives legacies 
only to be paid by the heir at law, and not by 
any heir instituted by will or testament. A 
codicil, as wellas a will, may be either written 
or nuncupative. Some authors call a testament 
a great will; and a codicil a little one. But 
there is this further difference between a codicil 
and a testament, that a codicil cannot contain 
the institution of an heir; and that inacodicil, 
a man is not obliged to observe strictly all the 
formalities prescribed by law for solemn testa- 
‘ments. ) 

CODI'LLE. s. (codille, French.) A term 
at ombre. a) 

To CO'DLE. v. a. (coctulo, Latin.) To par- 
boil. | 

CO'DLING. s. (from fo codle.) An apple 
“generally codled (King). See Pyrus. 

Coptincs and Cream, in botany. See 
EriLrosBium. 

CODON, in antiquity, a little brass bell ; 
often fastened to the bridles and trappings of 
horses. . 

Copon, in botany, a genus of the class de- 
candria, order.monogynia. Calyx ten-parted ; 
corol campanulate, ten-cleft; capsule many- 
seeded. One species only; an herbaceous 
plant rising about two feet high, indigenous to 
the Cape. 

CODRINGTON (Christopher), a_ liberal 
encourager of learning and religion. He was 
born at Barbadoes, in 1668; and brought up 
first at Christ church, Oxford, but afterwards 
obtained a fellowship at All Souls. On leav- 
ing the university, he entered into the army, 
but without resigning the fellowship; and 
having distinguished himself bravely in the 
West Indies, he was made captain-general of 
the Leeward islands. He died at Barbadoes in 
1701; and in 1716 his remains were brought 
to England, and deposited in the chapel of All 
Souls, to which college he had bequeathed his 
books, worth 6000]. and 10,0001. besides, His 
estates in the West Indies he left to the society 
for propagating the gospel in foreign parts. He 
wrote four poems in the Muse Anglicane. 

CODRUS. The most celebrated of this 
name is the 17th, and last king of Athens, son 
of Melanthus. When the Heraclidz made war 
against Athens, the oracle said, that the victory 
would be granted to that nation whose king 
was killed in battle. The Heraclide upon 
this gave str¥ct orders to spare the life of Codrus; 
but the patriotic king Mentued himself, and 
attacked one of the enemy, by whom he was 
killed. The Athenians obtained the victory, 
and Codrus was deservedly called the father of 
his country. He Fes fteet 22 years, and was 
killed 1070 years before the Christian zera. ‘To 
pay more honour to his memory, the Athenians 
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made a resolution, that no man after Codrus 
should reign in Athens under the name of king, 
and therefore the government was put into the 


‘hands of perpetual! archons. 


CQECUM, in anatomy, the first portion of 
the large intestine, in which the small intestine 
ends. -As its dimensions exceed those of the 
rest of the canal, it is also known by the name 
of caput coli. ‘See INTESTINES. 

COE/FFICACY. s. (con and efficacia, Lat.) 
The power of several things acting together to 

roduce an effect (Brown). 

COEFFVCIENCY. s. (con and efficio, 
Latin.) Co-operation; the state of acting to- 
gether to some single end (Glanville). 

COEFFICIENT. s. (con and efficiens, 
Latin.) That which unites its action with the 
action of another. 

. COEFFICIENTS, in algebra, such numbers, 
or known quantities, as are put before letters or 
quantities, whether known, or unknown, and 
into which they are supposed to be multiplied. 
Thus, in3 a, 2by, 42", Sax':°3, 2b, 4, and 
8a, are the co-eflicients of w, y, 2*, aud 4°. If 
a quantity have no number or letter prefixed, it 
is to be understood that one is the co-efficient. 
‘There are certain relations between the roots 
of equations and the co-efficients of their terms, 
for which see EQUATIONS. | 

CoEeFFICIENTS of the same order, are such 
as are prefixed’ to the same unknown quantities 
in different equations. : 

CoEFFICIENTS (Opposite), such as are 
taken each from a different equation, and from 
a different order of co-eflicients. ADS 

C(ZLESTIAL OBSERVATIONS, arech- 
servations of the phenomena of the heavenly 
bodies, made with a proper apparatus of as- 
tronomical instruments, in order to determine 
their places, motions, phases, &c. The in- 
struments chiefly used in ceelestial observations 
are the astronomical gnomon, quadrant, micro- 
meter, and telescope. Yi 

CczLESTIAL GLOBE. See GLOBES. 

CQZLESTINE. See SULFAT OF STRON- 
TIAN. . 

COELIAC ARTERY, (ce@liacus, belonging 
to the belly; from xo, the belly.) Arteria 
coeliaca. The first branch given off from the 
aorta in the cavity of the abdomen. It sends 
branches to the diaphragm, stomach, liver, 
pylorus, duodenum, omentum, and spleen, 

Ca trac passion. A species of cliarrhoea, 
See DIARRHGA. t 

CQZLIUS MONS, one of the seven moun- 
tains or hills of the city of Rome, which owes 
its name to Coelius or Coeles, a famous Tuscan 
general, who pitched his tents there when he 
came to the assistance of Romulus against th 
Sabines. 

CCELOSTOMIA, (xoroorwuse, from xaro¢,, 
hollow, and orwue, the mouth.) Sepulchral 
voice. A defect in speaking, when the voicé 
sounds unusually hollow, or as if it proceeded’ 
froin a cavern, © 


COELUM. See Hi 


an ancjent deity, 
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supposed to be the father of Saturn, Oceanus, 
Hyperion, &c. He was the son of Terra, 
whom he afterwards married. The number of 
his children, according to some, amounted to 
forty-five. They were called Vitans, and were 
so closely confined by their father, that they 
ipod. against him, and were supported by 
their mother, who provided them with a scythe. 
Saturn armed himself with this scythe, and de- 

prived his father of the organs of generation, 
as he was going to unite himself to Terra. 

From the blood which issued from the wound 
sprang the giants, faries, and nymphs. The 
mutilated parts were thrown into the sea, and 
from them, and the foam which they. occa- 
sioned, arose Venus the goddess of beauty. 
(Hesiod. &c.). 

COLMETERIUM. See Cemerery. 

— CONMPTION. s. (coemptio, Latin.) The 
act of buying up the whole quantity of any 
thing (Bacon). - 

CULNOBITE, a religious who lives in a 
convent, Or in community, under a certain 
rule; in opposition to an-anchoret or hermit, 
who lives in solitude. The word comes from 


the Greek xavG@-, communis; and AiG», vita, life. 


Cassian makes this difference between a con- 
vent and a monastery, that the latter may, te 
applied to the residence of a single religious or 
recluse; whereas the convent. implies cceno- 


bites, of numbers of religious living in com-— 


mon. cick 

CQZNOBIUM, 206V9 3 Lov, the state of living 
in a society, or conununity, where all things 
are common. ) 

COENOTAPH. See Cenorapn. 

-- COENUM. In medicine, (sso, from xo.voc, 
common, filthy.) Suburra; filth, excrement 
of any kind. | 

COEOUAL. a. (from conand equalis, Lat.) 
Equal (Shakspeare). ; 

COEQUA‘LITY. s. (from coegual.) The 
state of being equal. 

To COERCE 
sestrain; to keep in order by force (Ayliffe). 

COL'RCIBLE, a, (from coerce.) “1. That 
may be restrained. 2, That ought to be re- 
strained. 

COE/RCION. s, (from coeree.) Penal re- 
straint; check (South). . 

COE’RCIVE. a. (from coerce.) 1. That 
has the power of laying restraint (Blackmore). 
2. That has the authority of restraining by pu- 
nishiment (Hooker). 

COESFELDT, a town of Westphalia, in 
Germany, 22 miles S. W. of Munster. Lat. 
51.48 N._ Lon. 7. 30 E. . 

__ COESSENTIAL. a. (con and. essentia, 
Latin.) Participating of the same essence 
. (Hooker). : , 

COESSENTIA'LITY. s. (from coessential.) 


Participation of the same essence. 
COETA/NEOUS. a. (con aud @tas, Latin.) 
Of the same age with another (Brown). 
COETERNAL. a. (con and eternus, Lat.) 
Equally eternal with another (Milton). 
COETE’RNALLY. ad. In 2 state of equal 
eternity with ano (Hooker). - 
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. v. a. (coerceo, Latin.) To. 


CcOF 
_ COETE’RNITY. s. (from coeternal.) Ex- 
istence from eternity equal with another eter- 
nal being (Hammond). . 
COEVAL, CoE/vous. a. (cowvus, Latin.) 
Of the same.age (Prior. South). 
Coe’vAL. s. (from the adjective.) A con- 
temporary (Pope). | 
COEVORDEN, one of the strongest towns 
of Overyssel, in the United Provinces, 30 miles 
5. of Groningen. Lat. 52. 44 N. Lon, 6. 
44 E. 
To COEXVST, v.n. (con and eaxisto, Latin.) 
To exist at the same time (Hale). 
COEXISTENCE. s. (from coexist.) Ex- 
istence at the same time with another (Grew), 
COEXISTENT, a. Having existence at 
the same time with another (Locke). 
To COEXTIYND. v. a. (con and extendo,’ 
Latin.) _To extend to the same space or du- 
ration with another (Grew), : 
COEXTENSION. s. (from cvextend.) The 


act or state of extending to the same space or 


duration with another (Zale). 


CO'F FEA. (from nmap, kophuah, a mixture 
of different ingredients, so called from the 
pleasant potation which is made from its 
erry.) Coffee-tree, in botany, a genus of 


“the class pentandria, order monogynia. Corol 


salver-shaped ; stamens inserted above the tube; 
berry inferior, mostly two-seeded; seeds aril- 
late. ‘Ten species: chiefly of the East Indies, 
South America, and the Polynesian isles. 

‘The only species we have space to notice is 
the coffea Arabica, of which there are two ya 
rieties, though both are sold in our shops as 
Turkey cofice, and possess similar qualities. 

-a@. With leaves oblong-ovate; flowers in ax- 
-illary clusters; corols five-cleft.. 

6. With berries oblong, acute at the base; 
leaves opposite and waved; flowers from 
two to four together, nearly sessile, white, 

. odorous. 

The tree seldom rises. more than sixteen or 
eighteen feet high, with an erect main stem, 
covered with a lightish brown bark: the leaves 
are oblong-ovate, pointed; flowers in axillary 
clusters, the corols of which are fiye-cleft, 
These flowers are of a pure white, and very 
pleasant odour, but their duration is very tran- 
sient. ‘The fruit resembles a cherry ; and grows 
in clusters, ranged along the branches under 
the axillze of the leaves, which are of a laurel 
hue, but rather longer than the laurel leaf, It 
is an ever-green, and makes a beautiful ap- 
pearance at every season in the stove, but par- 
ticularly when it is in flower. The popes: 
tree is now propagated in great plenty in many 
parts of America; but the produce of these 
countries is greatly inferior to that of Arabia. 
This plant is propagated by seeds, which should 
be sown soon after they are gathered from the 
tree, for if kept but a short time out of the 
ground, they will not grow, which is the chief 
reason that this tree has not been spread into 
more different countries; for the seeds sill not 
keep long enough to be sent into any place; so 
that in order to cultivate this plant in any part 
of the world, it is absolutely necessary to have 
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it carried thither growing. The berries are 
commonly ripe with us in April, at which 
time they should be sown in pots of fresh light 
earth, covering them about half an inch thick 
with the same light earth; then plunge the 
pots into a moderate hot-bed of tanner’s bark, 
observing to refresh them often with water, as 
also to raise the glasses in the heat of the day, 
to admit fresh air; and in very hot weather, it 
will be proper to shade the glasses with mats, 
otherwise the earth in the pots will dry. too fast, 
vand prevent the vegetation’ of the seeds. It 
must be observed, that the taking off the pulp 
of the berries, which has been by some people 
directed as absolutely necessaty, is a great mis- 
take. When this plant is removed, great care 
should be taken not to break or injure the roots, 
and also to preserve the earth to the roots; nor 
should they be kept any time out of the ground, 
for if their fibres be suffered to dry, they are 
very subject to mould, and perish soon after. 
The soil in which this tree has been observed 
to thrive best was composed in the following 
manner, viz, one load of fresh, light, loamy 
earth; one load of rotten cow dung, with half 
a load of sea saud: these were well mixed to- 
gether, and laid in a heap six months before it 
was used, in which space it was turned several 
times, the better to incorporate the several 
parts. a 
The coffee-tree has of late years been much 
cultivated in the islands of America, both by 
the English and French, but the coffee which 
has been thence brought to Europe has been 
very little esteemed. This great difference in 
the goodness many have attributed to the soil in 
which it grows, and therefore have supposed it 
impossible for the inhabitants of the British 
islands ever to cultivate this commodity to any 
real advantage; but this is certainly a mistake, 
as is aflirmed by several persons of credit, who 
have resided in these islands, who say, that the 
berries which they have gathered from the trees 
and roasted themselves, were as well flavoured 
as any of the coffee which is brought from 
Mocha; so that the fault is in the drying, pack- 
ing, and bringing-over; for if in the drying of 
the berries they be-laid in rooms near the 
sugar-works, or near the house where the rum 
is distilled, the berries will soon imbibe the 
surrounding eiiluvia, which. will. greatly alter 
their flavour, In like manner the coffee 
brought in the same ships with rum and sugar, 
were the coffee ever so good, would hereby be 
entirely altered. 4 
- With respect to the medicinal properties of 
coffee, it is in general excitant and stimulating; 
though we doubt whether it relaxes the aninial 
fibres, as has by some authors been supposed. 
Its more or less wholesome effect greatly de- 
pends on the climate, as well as the age, con- 
stitution, and other peculiarities, of the indi- 
vidual. Hence it cannot be recommended to 
children, or persons of a hot, choleric, nervous, 
or phthisical habit; nor will it be so safe and 
useful in warm-as in’ cold and temperate cli- 
mates; but to the phlegmatic and sedentary, a 
cup of coflee, one or two.hours after a meal, of, 
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which is still better, one hour before it, may be 


‘of service to promote digestion, and prevent or 


remove a propensity to sleep. In cases of spas- 
modic asthma, hypochondriasis, scrofula, diar- 
rhoea, agues, and particularly against, nareotic, 
poisons, such as opium, hemlock, &e. coflee 
often produces the best effects: nor is there a 
domesti¢ remedy betté¢r adapted to relieve pe- 
riodical headachs which proceed. from want — 
of tone, or from debility of the stomach. 
CO’FFEEHOUSE. s. (coffee and house.) A 
house where coffee is sold (Prior). ba 
CO/FFEEMAN. s. One that keeps a coffee-" 
house (Addison). pay 
~ CO’/FFEEPOT. s. The covered pot in which 
coffee is boiled. 
COFFEE-TREE. See Correa. 
CO'FFER. s. (coppe, Saxon.) 1. A chest 
generally for keeping. money (Spenser). @., 
Treasure (Bacon). 3. (in fortification.) A 
hollow lodgment across a dry moat (Chambers). 
To Co/FFeER. v. a. To tredsure up in’chests 
(Bacon). t 
- CoFrrer, in architecture, a square depres- 
sure or sinking in each interval between the 
modillions of the Corinthian cornice ; ordina- 
rily filled up with a rose; sometimes with a 
pomegranate, or other enrichment. . 
COFFERDAM. See BATTERDEAU. _ 
COFFERER of the King’s. Houshold, a 
principal officer in the court, next under the 
comptroller, who, in the counting-house, and 
elsewhere at other times, has a special charge 


and oversight of the other officers of the house, 


for their good demeanor and charge in their 
offices, to all which he pays their wages. 
~ COFFIN, the chest in which a dead body is 
usually put for interment. "The sepulchral ho- 
nours paid to departed friends in ancient times 
aré extremely curious. Their being put inte a 
coffin was with them considered as a mark of 
the highest distinction; though with us the 
poorest people have their coffins. At this day, 
in the east, they are not at all made use of; and 
Turks and Christians, as Thevenot assures us, 
agree in this. The anctent Jews seem to Have 
buried their dead in the same manner: neither 
was the body of Christ, it should seem, put 
into a coffin; nor that of Elisha (2 Kings’xii1. 
21.) whose bones were touched by the corpse 
that was let down a little after into his sepul- 
chre. However, that coffins were anciently 
made use of in Egypt all agree; since antique: 
coffins of stone and sycamore wood are still to 
be seen in that country; not to mention those. 
said to be made of a kin of pasteboard, form- 
ed. by folding or glueing cloth together a great 
inany times, curiously plastered, and then 
painted with hieroglyphics. 
cient Egyptian custom, and not practised in 
the neighbouring countries, was, doubtless, the 
cause that the sacred historian expressly ob- 
serves of Joseph, that he was not only em- 
balmed, but put into a coffin too; both being 
customs that were peculiar to the Egyptians. 
We have, among other ingenious inventions, | 
patent coffins, which effectually preclude the 
depredations of that abominable crew, that ob- 


Its being an an= 
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tain a livelihood by robbing cemeteries. The 
security of this contrivance arises chiefly from 
making the coffin so very strong, as to resist 
the instruments usually employed by what are 
termed resurrection-men, and by making the 


lid to fit on with spring plugs, ‘fitting into: 


hitched sockets ; so that being once’ closed, 
they never can be severed, except by breaking 
the coifin to pieces. Jt is'to be lamented that 
such practices are considered to be at all neces- 
sary under the plea of the bodies being subjects 
‘for dissection, and considerably aiding to ana- 
tomical and pathological research. Were all 
who suffer under the sentence of the law to be 
devoted to that purpose, many good effects 
might arise, and the obnoxious resource, now 
referred to, be discontinued. Our ancestors 
generally used stone coffins. The nations of 
_ Asia, Africa, and America, as well as the Turks 
in general, do not use any case for the inter- 
ment of their dead. It is, however, to be re- 
, membered, that the shroud used by the Mus- 
 selmans, both ia Europe and throughout Asia, 
is called kauffin; whence. we may be led to 
conjecture that to have been. the origin of our 
designation. . 
Many of our readers will, probably, -re- 
member that the late emperor of Germany, 
i, Joseph TH. about the year 1781, enacted a law, 
by which the interment of dead bodies in cof- 


fins was prohibited; nay, it was ordered that. 


_ they should be buried in bags, and covered with 
quick-lime, in order to promote their putre- 
faction, and prevent the exhalation of noxious 
vapours. This severe regulation, however, 

_ met with so universal and decided an opposition, 

_ that the enlightened monarcli, from prudential 
motives, was speedily induced to repeal it. 

CoFFIN-BONE, ina horse, is that which 

_ lies within the hoof, as in a coffin. It is round 

“upwards, where it receives the little pastern, 
but grows broadér and thinner towards its bot- 
4om ; it is of a porous open texture, like a piece 
of loaf-sugar, and is easily pierced, and often 

_ wounded when horses happen to take up nails 

_or other sharp things upon the road. | 
CoFrFIN-JOINT, is that which connects the 

pastern with the foot. See the articles Pas- 

TERN and Foor. 

To Co’rrin. v. a. To enclose inva coffin 

(Donne). % ae 
CO’/FFINMAKER s. One whose trade is 
to make coflins (Tatler). 
To COG. v.a. 1. To flatter; to wheedle 
(Shakspeare). 2. To Coc a die. To secure 

it, so as to direct its fall; to falsify (Swift). 3. 

To obtrude by falschood (Tillotson). am 
To Coc. v.n. To lie; to wheedle. (Shak- 

Speare). 

_ Cos. s. The tooth of a wheel, by which it 
acts upon another wheel. | 
_ Lo Coa. v. a. To fix cogs in a wheel. 

_ CO’GENCY: °. ‘(from cogent.) Force ; 
strength; power of compelling ; conviction 

(Locke). — ea . 

_. COYGENT. ‘a. (cogens, Latin. 


Forcible ; 
‘Tesistless ; convincing ; 


powerful (Bentley). 


Humber. 


CAG 
CO’GENTLY. ad. With resistless force ; 
forcibly ; so as to force conviction ( Locke), 
‘CO’GGER. s. (from To cog.)' A flatterer ; a 
wheedler. 
COGGESHALL, a town of Essex, 
Lat. 51. 52 N. 


i 


with a 


market on Saturdays. Lon. 
0. 47 E. ! ‘sh 
COGGESHALL’S SLIDING RULE. Sve 


SLIDING RULE. 

COGGLE, a small fishing boat upon the, 
Yorkshire coast. Cogs (cogones) are a kind of | 
little shi 


ps or vessels used in the rivers Ouse and’ 


CO’GGLESTONE. s. (cuogole, Ital.) A. 
little stone; a small pebble (Skinner). 

CO/GITABLE. a. (from cogito, Latin.) 
What may be the subject of thought. 

To CO'GITATE. v. n. (cogito, Latin.) To’ 
think; to exercise the mind. ~~ 

COGITATION. s. (cogitatio, Latin.) 1... 
Thought; the act of thinking (Hocker). 2. 
Purpose; reflection so to action. 3. 
Meditation ; contemplation (Milton). . 

CO'GITATIVE. a. (irom cogito, Latin.) 
1. Having the power of thought (Bentley). 2. 
Given to deep meditation (/otton). 

~ COGNAC, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Charente, and late province of An- 
goumots. It is noted for excellent brandy. 
Lat. 45. 44 N.. Lon. 0: 10 W. 

COGNA/TION. s. (cognatio, Latin.y 1. 
Kindred (South). 2. Relation ; parucipaiton 
of the same nature (Brown). - 

COGNI, the ancient Iconium, a. strong 
town of Caramania, in Turkey. Lat. 37. 50° 
N.» Lond. 56 E: § Nod 

COGNISE’E. s. (In law.) He to whom a 
fine in lands or tenements is acknowledged ' 
(Cowell). 

CO’“GNISOUR. s. (In law.) He ‘that 
passes or acknowledges a fine to another 
(Cowell). ine, : 

COGNITION, s. (cognitio, Latin.) Know- 
ledge; complete conviction (Brown). 

COGNITIVE. a. (from cognifus, Latin.) 
Having the power of knowing (South). 

CO'GNIZABLE. a. (cognoisable, French.) 
1: That falls under judicial notice. ‘2. Liable 
to be tried, or examined (Ay life). 

COGNIZANCE, or ConNnusaANncs, in 
law, has various significations ; sometimes it is 


an acknowledgment of a fine, or confession of 


something done; sometimes the hearing of a 
matter judicially, as to take cognizance of a 
cause, and sometimes a particular jurisdiction, 
as cog@izance of pleas, is an authority to call a 
cause or plea out of another court, which no 
person can dobut the king, except he can shew 
a charter for it. Mey 

COGNO’MINAL. a. (cognomen, Latin.) 
Having the same name (Brown). 

COGNOMINA’TION. s. (cognomen, Lat.) 
1. Asurname; the name of a family. 2. A 
name added from any accident or quality 
(Brown). 

COGNO/SCENCE. s. (cognosco, Latin.) 
Knowledge; the state or act of knowing. ; 
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COGNO'SCIBLE. a. (cogresco, Latin.) 
That may be known (fale). 

COGNOVIT ACTIONEM, in law, is 
where a defendant acknowledges or confesses 
the plaintiffs cause against him to be just and 
true; and after issue, suffers judgment to be 
entered against him without. trial. But most 
frequently the defendant confesses one part of 
ihe connate and traverses or denies the rest. 

COHABITA/‘TION. s. (from cohabit.) 1. 
The act or state of inhabiting the same place 
with another. 2@. The state of living together 
as married persons. (Tatler). 

-COHE'IR. s. (coheres, Lat.) One of seve- 
ral among whom an inheritance 1s divided 
(Taylor). 

COHEIRESS. s. A woman who has an 
equal share of an inheritance with other wo- 
men. 

To COHE'RE. v. x. (cohereo, Latin.) 1. 
To stick together (Woodward). 2. To be well 
connected. 3. To suit; to fit (Shekspeare). 
4, 'To agree | 

COHERENCE, Ceone/rency. s. (cohe- 
rentia, Latin.) 1. That state of bodies in which 
their parts are joined together, so that. they re- 
sist divulsion and separation (Quincy. Bentley). 
2, Connexion; dependency; the relation of 
parts or things one to another (Hooker). 3. 

“The texture of a discoure. 4. Consistency in 
reasoning, or relating (Locke). 

COHE/RENT. a. (cohwrens, Latin.) 1. 
Sticking together (Arbuthnot), 2. Coniccted ; 
untted (Locke). 3. Suitable to something else ; 
regularly adapted (Shahspeare). 4. Consistent ; 
not contradictory (/Vatis). 

COHE/SION. s. (from cohere.) 1. The act 
of sticking together (Newton). 2. The state of 
union (Blackmore). 3, Connexion; depend- 
ence (Locke). 

Conesion, in natural philosophy, as dis- 
tinguished from adhesion, is that species of at- 
traction which, uniting particle to particle, re- 
tains together the component parts of the same 
mass. See MOLECULAR ATTRACTION. 

Whatever the cause of cohesion may be, its 
effects are evident and certain. The diflerent 
degrees of it constitute bodies of different forms 
and properties. ‘Tus, Newton observes, the 
particles of fluids which do not cohere. too 
strongly, and are stall enough to render them 
susceptible of thase avitations which keep li- 
quors in a Auid state, are most easily separated 
and rarefied into vapour, and make what the 
chemists call volatile bodies ; being rarefied with 
an easy heat, and again condensed with a mode- 
rate cold. ‘Those that have grosser particles, 
and so are less susceptible of agitation, or cohere 
by astronger attraction, are not separable with- 
outa greater degree of heat; and some of them 
not without decomposition. 


Modern chemists have agreed to consider the — 


attraction of cohesion as the instrument of ag- 
gregation,,or the union of similar compounds, 
and are careful not to confound it with the elec- 
tive attractions, though there may, in strictness, 
be no difference between them. 
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In estimating the absolute cohesion of. solid 
pieces of bodies, Muschenbroek applied weights 
to separate them according to their length: his 
pieces of wood were long square parallelopipe- 
dons, each side of which was .20 of an inch, 
and they were drawn asunder by the following 
weights: 

Ib. 


Fir -ccccccccccsccrcvese reeves 600 
Elm. ceccecccsee erences eee ee Q50 
Aldereee: cccevecseccerececeos 1000 
Linden tree ocescetoseeeseces 1000 | 
Oak «-ceene coceerseccsercees 1150 
Beech «---cecvcecsencecsseee 1950 
Ash ccccecrcessesscecccceses 1950 


He tried also wires of metal, 1-10th of 2 
Rhinland inch in diameter: the metals and 
weights are as follow: 

7 z lt. j 


Of Lead ‘scccccscvecees cecesveces DOE 
Tite sees erceesccececeeeecces AUS 
Copper cee ser cccecccccccecee sQQQH 
Yellow brass «+. cescseteeesss 360 
Silver: (eels cceeccesawecsse ane e970 
Tr0n ss ccseece wecececccceee e450 
Grohe’ eis" o.c0t a os nincniete oman o Ce 


He then tried the relative cohesion, or the 
force with which bodies resist an action ap- 
plied to them in a direction perpendicular to 
their length. For this purpose he fixed pieces 
of wood by one end into a square hole in a 
metal plate, and hung weights towards the 
other end till they broke at the hole: the 
weights and distances from the hole are ex- 
hibited in the following table: 

Distance. ‘Weight. 
inc. 03. 

Pine . we cece ccenetGkeeecesoncse sG0e 

Kir cece cece cereee) eoeseecees er eAl 

Reech -eccceseseer oc es ene eaees Qe 

Kim se ceereeeerses) elclietesaie a elelteieva (ie 

Oak cceccs. ac so+ sche tye eiee sec nae 

Alder cece eccr ese eQheceereccoee AS 


In the following table the numbers denote 
the pounds avoirdupois which are just suffr~ - 
cient to tear asunder a rod of each of the bo-. 
dies, whose base is an inch square. ; 


J. Merats. 
Steel, bare. eeeesceceewe seo 0135,000 
Tron, baressseseeeeceeeeeee 74,500 
Tron, Casts +seeseerees coves 50,100 
Copper, casteseeeeescceeeses 28,606 
Silver, Cast eessceseiseestes 41,500 
Goldy’ alt!) to. seh dvds a Oe OO 
Tin, cast sib e ere Bb, beh Bate atte wom 4,440 
Bismuth 26.0.7 secececeeeee 19,900 
VA ee ae 2,600 
Antimony 1,000 
Lead, east SUb neater eereoee 860 ; 


Il. Woops. 
Locust-tree ee ee ee 
Jujeb aie (etene Vi wha OM i 
Beech, oak ++eseeseces cece 
Oranges +esoreesececscevece 
Alder eer ey Fae. i ee 


eecoeseev art eoeeneoevee8 
’ 


20,100 | 
18,500, 0 
"173,300.49 
15,500 _ 
13,90 


COOH 


+ TI SRD ik nie inmanay anaitiniart 13,200 
Mulberry ++-+oceseecereseees 12,500 
Willow cepesesceeeeseeres 12,500: 
FRAIL g 16.6 68.6 cleo 5.5.6 oye n.0tn« sree: 12,000 
I ek Phas beets alts wah Uosaah cs oe 11,800 
Eh a ie cate et cd dl 10,000 
Pomegranate .+es.-ee+seees 9,750 
EGIOM preys oie 0'n oje'e: gcesarvieia myths on 4250 
ATAPI voce yee sig &h; <jaei0 210. w/e yy By'75O 
BAT W < Bo isin sieiwin sien dia'aniaiend 6,919 le 87330 
URAC hin nil since aim ni tuthn'ai p's ,0erd MILL 30) 
PRC De shtick bdey.areeie canta. eZ, 050 
EE ise dae hts dup iano chasieanis DeFbO 
MMT AS atee Panis tosh ods ait) ltd «Hii OxQOO 
POR aR aie ida iar tab us sphaewrmal AGRO 
NOGAAE, cielsetel’ ascluinua! arin le sate’ cid: BOO 


The direct cohesive strength of a body is in 
the joint ratio of its primitive elasticity, of its 
toughness, and the magnitude of its section. 

~ Coulomb found the lateral cohesion of brick 
and stone only = more than the direct cohe- 
sion ; which, for stone was 21 5]bs. for a square 
inch; for good brick from 280 to 300. 

Count Rumford found the eohesive strength 
of a cylinder of iron an inch’in diameter 63466 
or 63173lbs, ; the mean 63320: which is only 
3 more than Emerson’s result. 

Sickingen makes the comparative cohesive 
strength of gold 150955; of silver 190771, of 
platina 262361, of copper 304696, of soft iron 
362927, of hard iron 559880. Guyton makes 
platina a little stronger. 

In Buffon’s experiments 4, d, and J, being 
the breadth, depth, and length of a beam of 


. oak in inches, the weight which broke it in 


. pounds, was = b d? (- i 


54°25 


ae 10). See far- 


ther the article STRENGTH. 


The inquisitive reader may. also. consult 


-Ritter on Cohesion, Gilbert’s Journal, iv. 1.5 
‘Benzenberg on Cohesion, Gilbert xvi. 76.5 


Fontana on Solidity and Fluidity, Soc. Ital. i. 
89.; and Dr. T. Young on the Cohesion of 
Fluids, in the Philos. Transac. for 1805, or in 
the 2d volume of his Natural Philosophy. 
COHE’SIVE. a. (from cohere.) That has 
the power of sticking to another. 
COHESIVENESS. s. (from cohesive.) The 
quality of being cohesive. 
To COHVBIT, wv. a. (cohibeo, Latin.) To 
restrain ; to hinder. | 


To CO/HOBATE. v. a. To pour the distil- 


Jed liquor upon the remaining matter, and distil 


At again (Arbuthnot). 


is) 


COHOBATION. (cohalatio; a term in- 


_ vented by Paracelsus.) -Chemists use this term 


tosignify the distillation of a fluid poured afresh. 


on a substance of the same kind as that upon 
which it was before distilled, and repeating 


this operation several times to make it more 
— efficacious. 


yO 


~. COHORN (Memnon), the greatest engincer 
Holland has produced. Among his other 
works, which are esteemed master-pieces of 


skill, he fortified Bergen-op-zoom:; which, to 


_ the surprise of all Europe, was taken by the 


French in 1747. He wrote a treatise on forti- 


fication ; and died in 1704, at the Hague, 


VOL. II. : 


yO. 
COHORT, the name of part of the Roman 


legion, composing about 600 men. There, 
were ten cvhoris in a legion, the first of which 
exceeded all the rest both in dignity and num- 
ber of men, When the army was ranged in 
order of ‘battle, the first cohort took up the 
right of the first line ; the rest foilowed in their 
natural order: so that the third was in the 
centre of the first line of the legion, and. the 
fifth on the left; the second between the first . 
and third; and the fourth between the third 
and fifth: the five remaining cohorts formed a 
second line in their natural order, 
COHORTA/TION, s. (cohortatio, Lat.) > 

Encouragement by words ; incitement, 

_COIE. s. (cozffe, French.) The head-dress ; 
a cap (Bacon). Ba ga 

_ Corr, the badge of a sergeant at law, who is 


‘called sergeant of the coif, from the lawn coif 


they wear under their caps, when they are 
created sergeants. The chief use of the coif 
was to cover the clerical tonsure. See Ton- 
SURE. : : 

CO'TFED. a. (from coif.) Wearing a coif. 

CO’LFFURE. s. (coéffure, Fr.) Head-dress 
(Addison). 

COIGNE, s. (French.) A corner (Shaek- 
speare), ae ; 

To COIL, v. a. (cueiffer, Fr.) To gather into 
a narrow compass ( Boyle). 

Cork, s. (solleren, German.) 1.Tumult; 
turmoil; bustle (Shakspeare). 2. A. rope 
wound into a ring. 

COILED. (éortilis.) In botany, bent or 
twisted like a rope. See Tortiuis and 
"TWISTED. 

COIMBETORE, a town of Hindustan, 
and capital of the province to which it gives 
name, situated at the foot of the Western 
Gauts, on the river Noyel. This town was 
taken possession of by general Meadows, on 
the 22d of July, 1790, having been evacuated 
by Tippoo Sultan, who left behind him a 
quantity of grain and military stores. It was 
defended. by a mud fort, but not capable of 
making a long resistance. It was retaken by 
Tippoo the year following, and confirmed to 
him by the peace: 252 miles §.W. Madras, 
and 908. Seringapatam. Lon.77.7 E.. Lat. 
10. 58 N. : 
COIMBRA, acity of Portugal, capital of 
Beira, with a bishop’s see and a university. 
Here are 18 colleges, in which are 4000 stu- 
dents, nine churches, eight convents, and about 
12,900 inhabitants. Lat. 40.12 N. Lon. 8, 
17 W. 

COIN. s. (cuneus, a wedge, because metal 
is cut in wedges to be coined.) 1. Money 
stamped with a legal impression, 2. Payment 
of any kind (Hammond). 

Strictly speaking, coin differs from money as 
the species from the genus. Money is any 
matter, whether metal, wood, leather, glass, 
horn, paper, fruits, shells, or kernels, whic 
have currency 4s a medium in commerce. 
Cain is a particular species, always made of 
metal, and struck according to a certain pro- 
cess called coining. 

The precise epocha of the invention of money 

é 


c OT 


fs too ancient for our annals; and, if we might 

argue from the necessity and obviousness of 
the thing, must be nearly coeval with the 
world, 

Whether coins be of equal antiquity, may 
admit of some doubt; especially as most of 
the ancient writers are so frequent and express 
in their mention of leathern-moneys, paper- 
“aoneys, wooden-moneys, &c. Some, how- 
ever, notwithstanding this, are of opinion, 
that the first moneys were of metal: the rea- 

sens they give are, the firmness, neatness, 
cleanliness, durableness, and universality of 
metals; which, however, do rather conclude 
they ought to have been so, than that they ac- 
tually were so. 

In effect, the very commodities themselves 
were the first moneys, 2. e. were current for 
one another by way of exchange; and it was 
the difficulty ‘of cutting or dividing certain 
commodities, and the impossibility of doing it 
without great loss, that first put men on the 
expedient of a general medium, See Ex- 
CHANGE, and MoweEY. 

The principal writers on coins are as fol- 
low: Arbuthnot on ancient Coins. Lecke, 
Lowndes, Snelling, Folkes, and lord. Liver- 

ool on English coins. Simon on Irish coins. 
‘Le Blane and Bouteroue on French. Benaven 
on Italian. Bircherod on Danish, and Bren- 
ner on Swedish.’ Coins in general have been 
treated by Krause of Hamburgh, Ricard of 
Amsterdim, Gerhart of Berlin, Marien of 
Spain, Richbourg and Bonneville of France, 
and Du Bost of London. We may also men- 
tion Smith on Money and Exchange. A ge- 
-neral treatise on coins, including exchanges, 
weights and measures, will speedily be pub- 
lished by Mr. P. Kelly, under the title of the 
** Universal Cambist.” 

Corin, in architecture, a kind of dye, cut 
diagonal-wise, after the manner of the flight of 
a staircase; serving at bottom to support co- 
Jungns ina level; and at top to correct the in- 
clination of an entablature, supporting a vault. 

Xotw is also used for a solid angle, com- 
posed of two surfaces, inclined towards each 
other; whether that angle be exterior, as the 
coin of a wall, atree, &c. or interior, as the 
coin of a chamber, or chimney. 

To Co. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
mint or stamp metals for money (Shakspeare). 
2. To make or invent (Shakspeare). 3. To 
forge any thing, in an ill sense (Aééerbury), 

COVINAGE. s. (from com.) 1. The act 
or practice of coining money (Arbuthnot). 2. 
Coin; money (Brown). 3. The charges of 
coining money. 4. New production; inven- 
tion (Dryden), 5, Forgery ; invention (Shak- 
speare). 

CoInaGE, or CoINING, as above stated, is 
the art of making money: itis performed either 
by hammer or mill. This art is now rendered 
very expeditious, by several ingenious machines. 
‘The three finest instruments the minters use 
are, the laminating engine—the machine dor 
yaaking the impressions on the edges of coins— 
and the mill. After they have taken the la- 
min, or plates of metal, out of the mould 
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into which they were cast, they make them 
pass and repass between the several rollers of 
the laminating machine,’ which being gra- 
dually brought closer and closer to each other, 
at last give each lamina its uniform and exact 
thickness. Out of each lamina is at once cut 
as many planchets as it can contain, by means 
of a sharp steel trepan, of a roundish figure, 
hollow within and ef a pzoportionable diame- 
ter, to shape and cut off the piece at one and 
the same time. After the planehets have been 
prepared and- weighed with: standard pieces, 
tiled or scraped to get off the superfluous part | 
of the metal, and then boiled and made clean, 

they are brought to the machine which marks 

them upon the edge; and, finally at the mill, 

which squeezing each of them singly betwéen 

two dyes, brought near each other with one 

blow, forces the two surfaces or fields of the 

piece to fill exactly all the vacancies of the two 

engraved figures. The principal pieces of the 

machines to stamp coins on the edge are two 

steel lamina, each about a line thick. One- 

half of the legend, or of the ring, is engraved 

on the thickness of one of the laminz, and the 

other half on the thickness of the other; these 

two lamin are straight, although the planchet 

marked with them is circular. When a plan- 

chet is stamped, the coiners first put it between 

the lamins in such a manner, as that these 

being each of them laid flat upon a copper- 

plate, which is fastened upon a very thick 

wooden table, and the planchet being likewise 

laid flat upon the same plate, the edge of the 

planchet may touch the two laminz on each 

side and in their thick part. One of these la- 

minae is immoveable, and fastened with several 

screws ; the other slides by means of a dented 

wheel, which takes into the teeth that are on 

the surface of the lamina. This sliding la-. 
mina makes the planchet turn in such a man- 

ner, remains stamped on the edge, when it 
has made one turn, Only crown and half 
crown silver pieces are thick enough to bear 

the impression of letters on their edges. 

The coining engine or mill is so ‘handy, 
that a single man may stamp twenty thousand 
planchets in one day. Gold, silver, and cop- 
per planchets, are all of them coined with a 
mill, to which the coinage squares, commonly 
called dyes, are fastened; that of the face under, 
in a square box garnished with male and fe- 
male screws, to fix and keep it steady; and — 
the other above, in a little box garnished with 
similar screws, to fasten the coining square. 
The planchet is laid flat on the square of the 
effigy, which is dormant; and they imme- 
diately pull the bar of the mill by its cords, 
which causes the screw set within it to turn. 
This enters into the female screw, which is 
in the body of the mill, and turns with so 
much strength, that by pushing the upper 
square upon that of the effigy, the planchet, 
violently pressed between both squares, receives 
the impression of both at one pull, and in the 
twinkling of an eye, The planchet, thus 
stamped and coined, goes through a final exa- 
mination of the mint wardens, from whosg 
hands it goes into circulation. ) 


Vigures of the machinery used in the process 


clescribed above are given in most of our En- 
cyclopaedias, and of these, together with Mr; 


Huigenan’s coining press, in the 2d volume of 


Gregory’s Mechanics : but we conceive it need- 

less to insert them here, especially as 2 new 
method of coining has been introduced by 

Messrs. Bolton and Watt, which is shortly to 
be the only mode used in this country. For 
this purpose buildings are erecting on ‘Tower- 
hill. ‘This machinery invented by these able 

mechanicians has been long used in the manu- 
facture of copper moneys; it works the screw- 
presses for cutting out the circular pieces of 

copper, and coins beth the edges and faces of 
the money at the same time, with such supe- 
rior excellence and cheapness of workmanship 
as will prevent clandestine imitation. By this 
machinery, four boys are capable of striking 

30,000 pieces of money in an hour, and the 
machine acts at the same time as a register, 

and keeps an unerring account of the number 

of pieces struck. ‘ : 

In the coining of medals, the process is the 
same, in effect, with that of money ; the prin- 
cipal difference consisting in this, that money 
having but a small relievo receives its impres- 
sion at a single stroke of the engine ; whereas 

_ for medals, the height of their rélievo makes it 
‘necessary that the stroke be repeated several 
times: to this end the piece is taken out from 
between the dyes, heated, and returned again; 
which process, in medallions and large meuals, 
is repeated fifteen or twenty times before the 
full impression be given: care must be taken, 
every time the planchet is removed, to take off 
the superfluous metal, stretched beyond the 
circumference, with a file. Medallions, and 
medals of a high relievo, are usually first cast 
in sand, by reason of the difficulty of stamping 
them in the press, where they are put only to 
perfect them ; because the sand does not leave 
them smooth, clear, and accurate enongh. 

Cornace (British). It was only in the 
reign of William III. that the hammer-money 
ceased to be current in England, where till 
then it was struck in that manner, as in other 
nations. Before the hammer specie was called 
in, the English money was in a wretched con- 
dition, having been filed and clipped by na- 

_tives as well as foreigners, insomuch that it 

_ was scarce left of half its value. The British 

coinage is now chiefly performed in the Tower 

of London, where there is a corporation for it, 
under the title of the Mint. 
were here, as there are still in other countries, 
the rights of seinorage and brassage: but 

since the eighteenth year of king Charles II. 

there is nothing taken either for the king 

or for the expences of coining; so that 
weight is returned for weight, to any person 


who carries. his gold and silver to the Tower. . 


. The specie confined in Great Britain is esteem- 
ed contraband, and not'to be exported : but all 
foreign specie may be sent out of the realm, as 

_ wellas gold and silver in bars, ingots, dust, &c. 

_. Counterfeiting the king’s money, or bring- 

-ing false money into the realm counterfeit to 


Formerly, there _ 
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the’ money of England, ‘clipping, washing, 
rounding, filing, impairing, diminishing, fal- 
sifying, scaling, lightening, edging, colour- 
ing, gilding, making, mending, or having in 
one’s possession, any puncheon, counter-pun- 
cheon, matrix, stamp, dye pattern, mould, 
edger, or cutting-engine: all these incur the 
penalty of high treason. And if any person 
shall counterfeit any such kind of gold or sil- 
ver as is not the proper coin of the realm, 
but current therein by the king’s consent, he 
shall be guilty of high treason. 

If any person shall tender in payment any 
counterfeit coin, he shall for the first offence 
be imprisoned six months, for the second of- 
fence two years, and for the third offence shall 
be guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 

Blanching copper or other base metal, or 
buying or selling the same; and receiving or 
paying money at a lower rate than its deno~ 
mination imports; and also the offence of 
counterfeiting copper half-pence and farthings, 
incur the penalty of felony, but within clergy. 
Counterfeiting coin not the proper coin of this 
realm, nor permitted to be current therein, is’ 
misprision of treason. A person buying or sell- 
ing, or having in his possession, clippings or 
filings, shall forfeit 5001. and be branded in the 
cheek with the letter R. And any person 
having in his possession a coining-press, or 
casting bars or ingots of silver in imitation of. 
Spanish bars or ingots, shall forfeit 500). 

A reward of 401. is given for convicting a 
counterfeiter of the gold or silver coin; and 
101. for a counterfeiter of the copper coin. 
16 Geo. IL. and 13 Geo. II]. c. 28 and 77. 

There are some differences and peculiarities 
respecting the coinage of different cities and 
countries, as Barbary, Muscovy, Persia, Spain, 
&e. but they are not of sufficient import- 
ance, to take up any room in this place. See 
Money. 

‘0 COINCIDE. v. n. (coincido, Latin.) 
1. To fall upon the same point (Cheyne). 2. 
To concur; to be consistent with (/Vatés). 


COINCIDENCE. s. (from coincide.) 1. 


The: state of several bodies, or lines, falling. 


upon the same point (Bentley). ~ 2. Con-, 
currence ; consistency; tendency of many 
things to the. same end; occurrence of many 
things at the same time (Hale), . | 

COVNCIDENT. a. (from coincide.) 1. 
Falling upon the same point (Newton). 2. 
Concurrent; consistent; equivalent (South). 

COINDICA/‘TION. s. (from con and in- 
dico, Latin.) Many symptoms betokening the 
same cause. | 

CO‘INER. s. (from coin.) 1. A maker of 
money; a minter (Swift), 2. A counter- 
feiter of the king’s stamp, 3. An inventor 
(Camden). 

COINING, in the tin-works, is the weigh- 
ing and stamping the blocks of tin with a lion 
rampant, performed ps the king’s officer ; the 
duty for every hundredweight being four 
shillings. 

0 CO/VJOIN. v. n. (conjungo, Latin.) Ta 
join with another in the same office (Shahs.). 
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COIRE, or Cuur, the capital of the coun- 
try of the Grisons, in Switzerland. It is the 
see of a bishop, whose prelate has the right of 
coining money; and it is inhabited by Roman 
catholics and protestants, the latter being most 


numerous. Lat. 46.50 N. Lon. 9. 25 E. 
CONSTRIL. s. A coward; a runaway 
(Shakspeare). 


COIT. s. (kote, a die, Dutch.) <A thing 
thrown at a certain mark; a quoit (Carew). 

COITION. s. (coitio, Latin.) 1. Copu- 
lation ; the act of generation (Ray). 2. ‘Lhe 
act by which two bodies come together 
(Brown). a 

COITUS. (coitus, from coeo, to go toge- 
ther). The conjunction of the male and fe- 
male in the act of procreation. 

COIX. Job’s tears. In botany, a genus 
of the class moneecia, order triandria. Males: 
in remote spikes ; calyx a two-flowered glume, 
awnless; corol a two-valved glume, awnless. 
Fem.; calyx a two-flowered glume, awnless ; 
corol a two-valved glume, awnless ; style two- 
parted; seed covered with the long calyx. 
‘Three species: one of America; two of the 
. East-Indies. Of these the chief is 

C. lachryma Jobi: common to many parts 
of the East-Indies ; and often cultivated in 
Spain and Portugal even by the poor, who ec- 
casionally prind the seeds mto flour and make 
their bread of it. From Spain this plant is 
often obiained for the gardens of our own 
country. It is an herbaceous annual rising 
about two feet high, with branched culms ; 
Jeaves wrinkled underneath of the reed shape; 
seeds ovate. The flowers are in spikes axillary, 
and on short petioles. The seeds are about the 
size of a common pea, enclosed in capsules, 
and of different colours. ‘The negroes of the 
West Indies often string them on silk, and use 
them for bracelets. 

COKE (Edward), an eminent English judge. 
He was born.at Mileham, in Norfolk, in 1549, 
and. educated at Trinity college, Cambridge; 
from whence he removed to Clifford’s-inn, and 
a year afterwards to the Inner ‘Temple. ‘The 
first cause which he pleaded was in 1578, 
about which time he was chosen reader at 
Lyons-inn, and continued his lectures three 
years. Soon after his admission at the bar he 
married a lady of considerable fortune, who 
brought him ten children. -In 1592 he was 
appointed solicitor-general to the queen; and 
on losing his wife, he married in 1598 the 
daughter of Thomas lord Burleigh. In 1600 
he prosecutéd, as attorney-general, the earls of 
Essex and Southampton. Three years after- 
wards he received the honour of knighthood ; 
and .conducted the prosecution of sir Walter 
Raleigh, whom he treated in a brutal manner. 
His speeches at the trial of father Garnett, and 
the other conspirators im the gunpowder plot, 
are deemed his master-pieces im that way. 
That year he was appointed chief justice of the 
commen pleas; and in 1613 he was removed 
to the king’s-bench, at which time he was 
sworn of the privy-council., Ih the affair of sir 
.Thomas Overbury’s murder, six Edward con- 
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ducted himself with commendable spirit ;_ but 
soon afterwards he fell into disgrace by oppos- 
ing the king’s prerogative, and contending 
with the chancellor Egerton. In 1616 he 
was removed from his office, on which oc- 
casiow his old adversary Bacon wrote him a 
stinging leiter, which, though it. contained 
plain truths, was an ungenerous triumph over 
a fallen foe. In order to get into favour again, 
he projected a match between sir John Villiers, 
brother of the favourite, and his youngest 
daughter, which occasioned a. bitter quarrel 
between him and his wife. The lady left his 
house with her daughter, and sir Edward 
fetched back his daughter by force, which oc- 
casioned his wife to complain of him to the 
privy-council.. The affair was at last patched 
up, and the marriage was concluded. In the 
parliament of 1621, sir Edward joined the po- 
pular, or patriotic. side; for which he was 
committed to the Tower. He did not remain 
in confinement long; but never obtained the 
favour of James afterwards. He did not sit in 
parliament again till 1628, when he spoke with 
great spirit against the court measures, and 
named the duke of Buckingham as the author 
of all the calamities of the nation, although 


he had before called the same man the saviour 


of the nation! Private pique and disappointed 
ambition make goodly patriots. . On the disso- 
jution of that parliament he retired to his seat - 
in Buckinghamshire, where he died in 1634, 
aged 85. His papers were seized at the time 
of his death by sir FrancisWindebank, by order 
of council. In 1641 they were delivered up, in 
consequence of an application to parliament 
for that purpose. The first part of his Reports 
appeared about 1600, and the last, or thirteenth, 
about 1655. His Institutes in four parts are 
invaluable; the first of which is a translation 
and comment on sir Thomas Littleton’s Te- 
nures. There are also other law-pieces of his 
in print. (Watkins.) . 
Coke, denotes pit-coal or sea-coal charred. 
It is prepared by burning them in ovens con- 
structed for this purpose, and extinguishing 
the fire in the manner used for making char- 
coal. 
COL, or Con, an Italian preposition, used 
in music, signifying with. bist 
Cor, one of the Hebrides of Scotland. 


‘Lat:5700. NoLom 7.15 W. saat 


CO'LANDER. s. (colo, to strain, Latin.) 
A sieve through which a mixture is poured to 


retain the thicker parts; a strainer (May). 


COLARBASIANS, or CoLORBASIANS, 
a sect of Christians in the second century; so 
ealled from their leader Colarbasus, a-disciple 
of Valentinus; who, with Marcus, another 
disciple of the same master, maintained the — 
whole plenitude, and perfection, of truth and 
religion, to be contained in the Greek al-_ 
phabet ; and that it was upon this account that 
Jesus Christ was called the alpha and omega. 

COLARIN, in architecture, a cincture. 

COLA‘TION. s. The art of filtering 
straining. 3 


CO'LATURE. s. (from colo, Latin) 4. 


or 


- 


‘ COL - 


The act of straining ; filtration. 2. The mat- 
ter strained. : 

COLBERG, a strong, handsome seaport of 
Prussian Pomerania, remarkable for its salt- 
works. Lat.54.21 N. Lon. 15.39 E. 

CO/LLBERTINE. s. A kind of lace worn 
by women (Congreve). 

COLCHESTER, the chief town in Essex, 
is the ancient Colonia Camelodunum, from 
which word Colcnia, both the town and the 
river Colne on the south side of which it is 
seated received their names, The Saxons call- 
ed it Colneceaster. ‘That it flourished under 
the Romans, several buildings full of their 
bricks, and innumerable quantities of coin 
dup up in and about it, fully evince. The em- 

eror Constantine the Great was said to be 
bein here, though Gibbon questions the fact. 
The walls wherewith the town was encom- 
passed are still tolerably entire, except on the 
north side, where they are much decayed’: 
they are generally about nine feet thick. The 
famous abbey-gate of St. John is still standing, 
and allowed to be a curious and beautiful piece 
of Gothic architecture. “It was built, together 
with the abbey, in 1097; Gudo, steward to 
William Rufus, laid the first stone. St Ann’s 
chapel, standing at the east end of the town, 
is valuable in the esteem of antiquarians as a 
building of great note in the early days of Chris- 
tianity. It is now pretty entire. St. Bo- 
tolph’s priory was founded by Ernulphus in 
the year 1110. It was demolished in the wars 
of Charles I. but its ruins still exhibit a beau- 
tiful sketch of ancient masonry. The castle, 
which is tolerably entire, is said to have been 
built by Edward, son of Alfred; itis a mag- 
nificent structure, and of late greatly improved. 
Here is a valuable library. Colchester is a bo- 
rough by prescription, and under that right 
sends two members to parliament, all their 
charters being silent upon that head. ‘The 
charter was renewed in 1763, The town is 
now governed by a mayor, recorder, 12 alder- 


men, 18 assistants, and 18 common-council- — 


men. It had 16 parish churches, in and out 
of the walls, but now only 12 are used, ‘the 
rest being damaged at the siege in 1648. Here 
are also six dissenting meeting-houses. ‘The 
number of houses is 1,907, and of inhabitants 
11,520. ‘This town is the most noted in 
England for the making of baize; it is also of 
special note for candying the eringo roots, and 
for oysters. The markets are on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. Lat. 51.55 N. Lon. 1. 0E, 

COLCHICUM. (colchicum, from Colchis, a 


city of Armenia; where this plant is supposed 


to have been very common). Common mea- 
dow safiron. In botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria; order trigynia. Calyx a spathe ; 
corol six-parted; the tube arising from the 
‘Toot ; capsules three, superior, connected, in- 
flated, many-seeded. Three species. 

1, C. montanum, a native of Spain, the 


leaves of which appear in the autumn with the 


flowers. 
_ 2. C. variegatum. A native of the Greek 
islands, with undulate, widely-spread leaves. 


‘rie, we say that such substance is cold. 
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3. C. autumnale; with flat, lanceolate 
leaves; common to the meadows of our own 
country, the root of which is said to possess 
diuretic and expéctorant qualities; and with 
this view an oxymel and a syrup are directed 
by the colleges of London and Edinburgh. An 
over-dose proves narcotic and cathartic. *> | 

COLCHIS, a country of Asia, at the south 
of Asiatic Sarmatia, east of the Euxine Sea, - 
north of Armenia, and west of Iberia... It is 
famous for the expedition of the Argonauts, 
and as the birth-place of Medea. 

COLCOTHAR OF VITRIOL. A pre- 
paration of vitriolum ferri. See ViTRIOLUM. 

COLD. a. (colo, Saxon.) 1. Not hot; not 
warm ; gelid (Arbuthnot). 2. Chill; having 
sense of cold (Shakspeare). 3. Having cold 
qualities; not volatile (Bacon). 4, Indiffer- 
ent; frigid ; without passion (Rowe). 5. Un 
affecting; unable to move the passions (Addi- 
son). 0. Reserved; coy; not afiectionate (Cla- 
rendon).. ‘7. Chaste (Shakspearey. 8. Not 
welcome (Shakspeare).. Q. Not hasty; not 
viclent. 10. Not affecting the scent strongly 
(Shakspeare). 11. Not having the scent strong- 
ly affected (Shakspeare). ° : 

Coup. s. (from the adjective.) 1. The 
cause of the sensation of cold; the privation of 
heat (Bacon). @. The sensation of cold ; chil- 
ness (Dryden). 3. A disease caused by cold; 
the obstruction of perspiration. See Ca- 
TARRHUS. ; 

CoLn, a privation of heat. It is generally 
conceived to be nothing positive, but altogether 


of the negative kind. ‘he human body contains 
within itself, as long as it is living, a principle 
of warmth: if any other body, being in con- 
tact with it, does at the same time impart to it 
more caloric or heat than it obtains from the 
human body, it is said to be warm; but if it 
receives from the human body more heat than 
it remits, it is said to be cold. A substance 
which is in contact with our hand, and the 
temperature of which is more elevated than 
that of the hand, will yield to it a portion of 
its caloric depending upon the relation between 
the specific heats; and on occasion of the re- 
sulting sensation, we say of this substance that 
it is hot; on the contrary, a substance which 
we touch, and whose temperature is lower 
than that of our hand, takes from it a portion 
of its caloric; and on account of the sensation 
which is excited in us by this privation of calo- 
‘Thus 
the temperature of our bodies is with resject 
to us the limit of heat and of cold; but, at bot-” 
tom, there is nothing more here than a greater 
or less difference between two modifications 
which to us appear opposed, judging from the 
testimony of the senses; thus it happens that 
in proportion as the limit varies, that is to say, 
as the temperature of our bodies is elevated or 
depressed, we shall think the same substance 
cold, which to us had appeared hot when we’ 
were in other circumstances, and reciprocally. 
‘It is well known to every body that caves 
are found cold during the summer, and hot 
during the winter. ‘The contrast of these two 
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#cngations arises from this, that the temperature 
of the subterraneous passages in question is 
‘ nearly constant, and of an intermediate degree 
between those which correspond to the tem- 
perature of our bodies in the two seasons. 

There is nevertheless much uncertainty upon 

this subject; and several philosophers of the 
resent day, and especially count Rumford and 
MeDavyy have attempted to revive the doctrine 
that heat is not a substance sut generis, but a 
mere privation of cold from iniestine.commo- 
tion of the elementary particles of the substance 
heated: while at the same time, Dr. Herschel 
‘has endeavoured to re-establish the theory that 
there are frigorific as well as calorific rays is- 
suing’ in all directions through the heavens; 
and hence to resuscitate the physical system: of 
Democritus and Epicurus im several of its 
most important points. 

Nothing appears at first sight more directly 
contradictory to the common opinion of cold 
being only relative, and only a negative term 
implying the abstraction of heat, than the facts 
which shew the apparent radiation, absorption; 
and reflexion of cold; the evidence of which 
stands on the same ground as the corresponding 
motions of heat, namely, on the rise or fall of 
the thermometer. If the rise of the liquor on 

‘the scale of a thermometer; whose bulb is 
placed in the focus of a mirror, be considered 
as a proof of the propulsion of certain calortfic 
rays from a distant heated surface, and their 
subsequent reflexion according to the laws of 
eatoptrics ; the sinking of the same_thermo- 
meter liquor under similar circumstances of 
position, when the surface which before was 
sensibly hotter than the atmosphere is now 
sensibly colder, would seem from a parity of 
reasoning to indicate the propulsion and re- 
flexion of frigorific rays. 

Let us attend to the experiments of Saussure 
and Pictet, as they relate to the reflection of 
heat, and the apparent radiation of cold. 

These two philosophers having made a_ ball 
of iron of 54 millimetres, or two inehes dia- 
meter, of a strong red heat, left it to cool gra- 
dually to the point where it was no longer lu- 
minous, even in adark place. They had pre- 
viously disposed two concave mirrors, the one 
opposite to the other, at about 4 metres, or 12 
feet distance ; and then fixed the ball in the 
focus of the one, while an air-thermometer 
was held at the focus of the other. The 
chamber where the experiment was performed 
was completely close; and every precaution had 
been taken to remove all that might occasion 
accidenial variations in the temperature of the 
air. Immediately as the ball was placed at its 

‘focus, the thermometer which occupied the 
oer, and which previously stood at 4 degrees 
above zero, began to rise, and in 6 minutes ar- 
rived at 14§ degrees, while a second thermo- 
meter suspended out of that focus, at the same 
distance from the ball and from the observer, 
inounted only to 6 degrees: whence it results, 
that in this experiment the reflexion of the ra- 
diant caloric had elevated the temperature 8% 
degrees. ‘I'o remoye still farther the suspicion 


that this phenomenon was the effect of a light 
imperceptible to the eyes, Pictet has repeated 
the experiments by substituting for the ball of 
iron a phial full of boiling water, when the 
thermometer situated at the other focus indi- 
cated an elevation of temperature ef more than 
one degree. 

These experiments have been followed by 
another that is very curious, and capable of im- 
posing upon an observer little versed in these 
topics, who had not been persuaded before- 
hand that cold cannot be reflected. The ap- 
paratus having been disposed as in the preced- 
ing experiments, an air-thermometer was 
placed at the focus of one of the mirrors, and a 
phial full of snow at the focus of the other; im- 
mediately the thermometer descended several 
degrees, and then mounted again as soon as the 
phial was taken away: the vessel having been 
again placed at the iocus of the same mirror, 
some nitric acid was poured upon the snow, 
and the augmentation of cold which resulted - 
caused the thermometer to descend 5 or 6 dé-« 
grees. 

The first moment was that of surprise; but 
the explication of the phenomenon soon fol- 


‘lowed. To comprehend it, let us mentally 


suppress the two mirrors; then the same thing 
will happen to the thermometer as to the sur- 
rounding bodies, that is to say, it will yield a 
part of its caloric, which will be continually 
communicated to the snow, im virtue of the af- 
finity by which it attracts to itself that fluid: 
another quantity of caloric will escape from the 
thermometer under the radiant form, and will 
distribute itself between the vessel and the sur- 
rounding bodies. Let us now restore the two’ 
mirrors to their places: then the portion of ra~ 
diant caloric which had been thrown off for 
the snow, falling upon the mirror at whose 
focus the thermometer is found, will be reflect- 
ed towards the other mirror, and thence to the 
vessel, which will speedily absorb it ; and this 
effect which will be continually repeating, will 
determine a much more abendant and rapid 
emission of radiant caloric supplied by the 
thermometer, than that which would have ob- 
tained without the intervention of the mirrors. 
We have here the same advantage to diminish 
the heat of the thermometer as we have to in- 
crease it, when, instead of a body colder than 
it, there is placed at the focus of ns mirror one. 


_that is hotter; only, in the experiment of the 


phial of snow, the rays of caloric pursue a route 
opposite to that which it would have followed 
in the experiment of the heated ball; and it is 
this change of direction that imposes on the 
imagination, presenting to it a true reflexion of 
caloric under the appearance of a reflected cold. 
(Hatiy’s Philos. vol. ii.) 

Mr. Leslie also found, not only the same’ 


effect in this experiment, but that the action of _ | 


a cold radiating surface upon the tin reflector 
produced exactly the same proportional effect 
upon the differential thermometer as the hot 
radiating surface, only in the opposite direction 
of the scale. The dtflerential thermometer, 


which is always at zero when both bulbs are ~ 


equally heated, is beautifully calculated to shew 
this sttiking experiment. Thus, if the differ- 
ence of temperature between the heat-radiating 
substance and the atmosphere be 60 degrees, 
and if this raises the thermometer 45 degrees, 
the same difference between the cold-radiating 
substance and the atmosphere will sink the 
thermometer 45 degrees, and so in proportion; 
so that a cold of 16 degrees will sink the ther- 
mometer 12 degrees; for 60: 45:: 16: 12. 
(Leslie on Heat). 

_ Avery great degree of cold may be produced 
by mixing together different solids, which sud- 
denly become liquid. But as such mixtures 
are often employed in chemistry, in order to be 
able to expose bodies to the infiuence of a low 
temperature, it will be worth while to enu- 
merate the different substances which may be 
employed for that purpose, and the degree of 
cold which each of them is capable of pro- 
ducing. ‘The fitst person who made experi- 
ments on freezing mixtures was Fahrenheit. 
But the subject was much more completely in- 
vestigated by Mr. Walker, in a paper publish- 
ed in the Philosophical Transactions for 1795. 
Since, that time several curious additions have 
been made by professor Lowitz, particularly 
the introduction of muriat of lime, which pro- 
- duces a very great degree of cold, when mixed 
with snow. The experiments of Lowitz have 
been lately repeated and extended by Mr. 
Walker. The result of ail these experiments 
may be seen in the following table. 


Table of freezing-mixtures. 


. Mixtures. Thermometer sinks. 
parts. 
1. Mutiat of ammonia 5 | 
» Nitre 5 4 From 50° to 10° 
Water 16 
Batasciar ofammonia 5 
Jitre 5 ‘ 
Sulphat of soda 8 eC 
Water 16 
3. ae ofammonia | 1 ee ae Me 


4. Nitrat of ammonia 
Carbonat of soda 
Water 

5 Sulphat of soda 
Diluted nitric acid 

6. Sulphat of soda 

~ Muriat of ammonia 
Nitre 
Diluted nitric acid 

7. Sulphat of soda 
Nitrat of ammonia 

_ Diluted nitric acid 

8. Phosphat of soda 
Diluted nitric acid 

g. Phosphat of soda 
Nitrat of ammonia 

_ Diluted nitric acid 
10. Sulphat of soda 
Muriatic acid . 
11. Sulphat of soda 
- Diluted sulphuric acid 


~ 


From 50 to —7 


. From 50 to—3 


From 50 to—10 


/ 


From 50 to pee? 


From 50 to—12 


ORORTMORWORO ORE H 


Nee ye er ee ey tyra een ne em we ee 


a 


From 50 to 0 


Ww Or ce 


From 50 to 3 


From 50 to—21- 
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12. pate sa : From 32 to 0 

13. ak of lime : From Fup Madar 

bi Lar, at From 32 to—51 
igs 

sigacnee sulphuric acid ' From 20 to —[0 


x S i é 
16. Snow or pounded ice 2 From 0 to—5 


Common salt 1 
17. Snow & diluted nit.acid From 0 to—46 
18. Muriat of lime 2 ; EA as 


Snow 1 
19. Snow or pounded ice 1) 
Common salt Sti ea 2 
Muriat of ammonia ie UV cer cartes 
and nitre 5J 
20. Snow oy. . 
Diluted sulphuric acid 1 ‘ From—10 to—56 

1 


Diluted nitric acid 


21. Snow or pounded ice 12 " 
Common salt 5 \ From—18 to—25 
Nitrat of ammonia 5 § 

22, aa of ae ; : From—40 to—73 

23. Dilatedsulphuric acid 10 Hioin08 toot 
Snow 8 ‘ ; 


In order to produce these effects, the salts 
employed must be fresh chrystallized, and newly 
reduced to a very fine powder. ‘The vessels in 
which the freezing mixture is made should be 
very thin, and just large enough to hold it, and 
the materials should be mixed together as 
quickly as possible. : 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 1801, 
p. 135, there is a table given, divided into clas- 
ses: in the first rank of these classes of mixtures, 
Mr. Walker has not specified the temperature 
at which the materials were previous to mix- 
ing ; the reader being informed, in a paragraph 


which immediately follows the table, that it is 


immaterial, the result being the same as stated 
in the table, whatever may be the temperature 
of the materials at mixing. So that it is not 
requisite to specify the temperatures at which 
it was. supposed to be necessary the materials 
should be previous to mixing, in order to pro- 


_ duce the effects stated. 


Coxtp. Its effects on animals.—This is a 
subject that yet opens a wide field for specula- 
tion. Different anirnals, it is well known, will 
endure very different degrees of cold without 
injury: the cause of this has never hitherto 
been fully ascertained, nor the different kinds 
of animals regularly classified. Some animals 
perish suddenly upon the approach of intense 
cold; others on the contrary instead of perish- 
ing, are only thrown into a state of lethargic 
insensibility, from which they revive upon the 
return of warm weather and the stimulus of 
its genial heat. Even these last have not yet 
been regularly arranged upon any scientific 
principle. Some again will endure very li- 
mited degrees both of heat and cold; others 
require very high degrees of heat, and are dle- 
stroyed by a small portion of cold ; a third sort 


» 
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will endure a very intense degree of cold, and 
are killed by trivial accessions of heat ; while a 
fourth kind on the contrary will exist through- 
out almost the largest scale of atmosphere we 
can conceive, and brave with equal power the 
extremes of heat and frigidity; and these, in 
some instances animals of the lowest, and in 
others, of the highest and most perfect kind. 
Let us support these observations by a few 
examples. . 

Insects for the most part die instantly upon 
the approach of severe cold; a few, but only a 
few, possess the privilege of being thrown into 
a preservative torpidity. Most infusory ani- 
malcules do the same: they know nothing of 
winter-sleep, except ina few, and indeed a very 
few, instances, ‘The experiments of Spalan- 
zani and Muller, are fully in proof of this as- 
sertion. Such facts would lead us to conceive 
that it was the two lowest orders of animals 
that died most speedily upon exposure to cold’; 
and that following the scale in its ascent, those 
nearest in make to insects and worms, would 
shew the next facility of destruction upon frigid 
applications, and that man as being at the head 


of the scale, would evince the greatest tenacity. 


to lite of all animals whatever. But this.is by 
no means the case ; for man himself perishes, 
like insects and worms, without any preserva~ 
tive torpidity whatever; at least the instances 
to the contrary are as few in man as in worms 


and insects, and perhaps still fewer: while on- 


the contrary, the animals chiefly protected by 
this wonderful and most curious power, are 
those which rank far below the first, and very 
little above the two last, such as frogs, toads, 
lizards ; the hedge-hog, land-tortoise, marmot, 
dormouse, various species of the rat tribe, and 
perhaps several genera of birds. . 

W hat then is the peculiar character by which 


hybernating animals, or those capable of pre- 


serving life by torpidity, are to be distinguish- 
ed? And here again we appear to be completely 
out at sea, without helm or compass. The 
-general answer, derived indeed from M. de 
Buffon, is, that these are all cold-blooded ani- 
mals; and that the peculiarity we refer to pro- 
ceeds from this circumstance. It is not a fact, 
however, that. all hybernating animals, nor 
even perhaps that the greater number of them, 
are cold-blooded; while on the contrary, there 
are various kinds of cold-blooded animals that 
are destitute of this provision. Many species of 
the viper tribe, though cold-blooded animals, 
die at once, without torpidity, upon application 
of extreme cold: fishes seldom evince torpi- 
dity; and though toads and lizards are cold- 
blooded animals, marmots and bats possess 
warm blood certainly; and perhaps hedge- 
hogs ; to say nothing of the swallow and other 
torpid birds. 

To pursue this subject, however, would be 
to wander tov far from the point immediately 
beforeus. Yet it is a subject of very consider- 
able importance. What is the cause of this 
preservative torpidity evinced by hybernating 
animals? Is it a cause derived from habit, as 


~ 
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maintained by Mr. Gough; or dependant alone 
upon a gradual augmentation of cold, as ad- 
vanced by M. Du Pont de Nemours? Is it 
confined to peculiarity of organic structure, or 
may all animals become benefited by it upon 


its proper application? Will torpidity defend 


man against the efiects of severe cold, as well 
as the marmot; supply the purpose of food ; 
and restrain the vital principle from flight? 
These questions are rather connected with the 
theories of Steep and of WINTER SLEEP,. 
than with the present arucle; and under those 
terms we shall prosecute this highly important 


subject. In the mean time, the reader may: 


consult the explanation of both sleep and 
winter-sleep, as given in Mr. Good’s Notes to 
his Translation of Lucretius, vol. il, 137—141; 
and 148—149: in which he endeavours to as- 
sign the cause of the extraordinary preservation 


of life exhibited in the caseof Mrs. Woodcock, 


who continued buried under a drift of snow 
near Cambridge for eight days without susten- 


ance of any kind: as also*the cause of other _ 


phenomena of a similar kind. 

W hat are the utmost limits of either heat or 
cold in which animal life can exist, is also a 
question that has never yet been determined. 
Man himself is capable of enduring very won- 
derfuldegrees both of heat and cold, Many 
persons associated together for the purpose of 


experiment, have borne a room heated to 198°, 
is. 
only one degree below the boiling point. Sir: 
Charles Blagden (Phil. Trans.) bore a heat of 


210°,. 211° of Fahrenheit, which last 


260°: the oven-girls in some parts of Germany 
have borne a heat of 257° for a quarter of an 
hour, and one girl supported it augmented to 
284° without inconvenience. Dogs have ex- 
isted without apparent inconvenience in 236°; 


and a specres of tenia has been found alive in a. 


boiled carp. . : 

Man on the contrary is capable of enduring 
as extraordinary extremes of cold as he is of 
heat. Boerhaave conceived that the utmost 
degree of cold that could-take place was zero 
in Fahrenheit’s thermometer, or 142° below 
freezing in Reaumwr’s, at which point he re- 
marks, that men, animals, and vegetables, soon 
perish. This great man, however, was mis- 
taken. 
winters at St. Petersburgh, has fallen 29°, and 
once 33° below 0. The cold at Quebec has 
occasionally sunk it to 42°. Maupertius en- 
dured itat Tornao as low as 51°. But even all 
this can bear no comparison with the cold 
sometimes endured in many parts of Siberia, as 
Tomsk, Kirenga, Jeneseik, where the thermo- 
meter has been seen at 90°, 128°, and even 178°, 
below 0: in all which. casés respiration is ac- 
companied with prodigious pain, and seems to. 


the increased elasticity of the air, the surround- 
ing rocks and trees often split with reports 
cannon. 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer, in some 


‘fill the lungs as with boiling oil; while frony 


like 


But these are isolated facts : what result has 
the physiologist drawn from them ?. The come’ 


‘men conclusion is, that man is capable of liy< 
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ing in alarger scale of temperature than any 
other animal: and one of the theories offered to 
aceount for this conclusion is, that he secretes a 
larger portion of sensorial power, which thus 
arms him equally against all extremes, It is 
unnecessary to examine Into the truth of this 
theory, for the conclusion itself is false, which 
it is purposely built to support. 
rious kinds will live in boiling water, which 
man cannot do; but then these insects cannot 
in general endure the cold sustained by man: 
yet the hydrophil (water-beetle) and frogs, can 
endure. both; the severest frost only torpifies, 


but does not kill them ;. and they have been 


known to exist in boiling water without appa- 
rent inconvenience. There is a species Of in- 
fusory animalcule, particularly examined by 
Spalanzani, that’ is never hatched but when 
theinfusion is at the point of freezing ; and yet 
this same species by repeated trials appeared 
capable of existing in a boiling heat, and of re- 
taining life beyond every other species of ani- 
malcules exposed to the same intensity. 

We know nothing of the cause of all this; 
worms, insects, animals; all, and equally af- 
ford proofs of the most extraordinary tenacity 
to life; and all and equally again, in other 
genera or tribes, afford: proofs of the most easy 
destruction by a simple change of temperature. 
These observations may be extended to the ve- 
getable world ; how many thousands of our 
most beautiful plants can enly be reared in the 
heat of a stove! how many. are there that will 
endure the heat of a stove, and yet not be de- 
stroyed by external frost! The fuchsia, in se- 
veral of its species, affords us proofs of this last 
remark : whilst the winter aconite, liverworts 
of various kinds, the hepatica nobilis (a species 
of narcissus),, black hellebore, and terrestrial 
mosses, like the above animaleule noticed by 
Spalanzani, only flourish, become impregnat- 
ed, and fructify amidst the rigours of winter. 
See the articles Sinenp and WINTER SLEEP. 

Coup, in veterinary science, a disease, not 
essentially different from that of thesame name 
in human medicine, produced by a sudden 
change of the atmosphere, and affecting the 
animal either locally or generally. 


of stable from warm to cold, doors or windows 
suddenly thrown open and continued so at un- 
seasonable times, currents of air improperly ad- 
mitted, exposure to the night-air, being suf- 
fered to stand still in the cold air immediately 


from a hot stable, or, when in a state of per-. 


spiration, the unnatural practice of washing 


horses in such a state with cold water at any 


_ Season, sudden turning out to grass from warm 


keeping, damp body-cloths or saddle-pads. 
It is to the interest of every proprietor, how- 


 €ver poor, to be provided with some kind of 
_ Covering to throw over his horse’s loins, on any 


sudden transition from heat to cold ; it must 
also be remembered, that a horse which works 


_and rans at grass (in cold seasons more particu- 


larly) ought never to be eurried, which renders 
his body too susceptible of impression from the 
air; such should only be rubbed with wisps. 


Insects of va-_ 


The most: 
“Common causes are new unaired stables, change 
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Should a horse take cold at grass, it is infinitely 
better to house him by night, in a state of mo- 
derate warmth, and allow a few mashes and 
warm water, from which treatment he will most 
probably be ready to brave the weather again, 
in a sound and healthy state, in the course of @ 
few days, than to sufier him to languish amidst 
the damps of the soil, with a running at the 
nose, which may continue for months. The 
usual objection to this practice’ is, that it ine 
duces a tender habit, which argument 1s also 
much used against clothing horses in colds; but 
we have always observed, that the animal body, 
under the influence of obstructed perspiration, 
is still more liable to an accession or increase of 
catarrh from that very account, and by ne 
means so much so after the disease has subsided, 
and the vessels are less distended; which is am 
answer to the objection in both cases. 

Horses-which are exposed to all weathers, 
but which have still caught cold, and yet can- 
not be spared from their constant duty, ought, 
on the first appearance of the disease, to have 
clothing allowed during their labour, to lose 
‘some blood, to have nitre in their water eve 
night, and.a cordial ball-drink. ‘This is the 
unfortunate description of horses which is de- 
stined to undergo all the dreadful evils of ne- 
glected and accumulated catarrh—cough, pleu- 
risy, asthma, yellows, rheumatism, glanders, 
consumption. 

The common symptoms of a cold in a 
horse, in its first’ stage, are’ well. known— 
cough, discharge of Jymph, or water froma 
the eyes and nostrils, and occasionally hang- 
ing down the head. If attended to at first, as 
it ever ought in this land of rheums, at any 
rate in cold seasons, the disease will imme- 
diately submit ; a few days’, or even a single 
day’s, warm treatment in the stable, ‘a little - 
additional clothing, warm water, and mashes, 


generally do the business: the vessels, being 


relieved from a superfluous load, will contract, 
and the horse will not be liable to relapse on’ - 
exposure to the air. Spirit, or salt of harts- 
horn, in warm ale, sweetened with syrup of 
poppies, given twice a-day, is an excellent me- 
dicine on the first attack of a cold; but great 


care ought to be had that the dose of hartshorn 


be not too large, lest it excoriate the throat of 
the horse, and choke him. Two or three table- 
spoonfuls of the spirit may be given for a dose, 
in a quart or three pints of beer: a proper 
judgment may be made by the taste of the 
drench. Or fresh ground ginger, from two wo 
four drachms, is an excellent substitute for the 
hartshorn. © “ 

Should the disease, either from neglect, the 
common cause, or sudden accident, be of 'a more 
confirmed and serious nature; should there be 
a considerable discharge ftom the nostrils, au 
inflammation of the glands under the jaws, at- 
tended with-loss of appetite ; medical aid must’ 
be called in, or the business may be very te- 
dious, besides the risk of leaving in the consti- 
tution the seeds of certain of the most dangers 
ous chronic diseases. ; 

It is generally a good practice 40 bleed at the 
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commencement, which ought to be repeated 
in a few days, if fever and fulness of the vessels 
. indicate the necessity. After which, refrigerant 
and demulcent balls of cream of tartar, juniper- 
berries, and liquorice juice, dissolved in water, 
may be found highly salutary. 

COLDE/NIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class tetandria tetragynia. Calyx four-leaved ; 
corol funnel-form; styles four; nuts two, two- 
celled. One species only, a native of India. 
A depressed, annual plant, with branches trail- 
ing on the ground, about six inches from the 
root, with small, blue, sessile, axillary flowers, 
growing in Clusters. 

COLDING, a small town of North Jut- 
land, in Denmark. ' Lat. 55.35 N. Lon. 10. 
15.K. 

CO/LDLY. ad. (from cold.) 1. Without 
heat. &. Without concern; indifferently ; 
negligently (Swift). 

CO/LDNESS. s. (from.cold.) 1. Want of 
heat (Boyle). 
temper (Hooker). 3. Coyness ; want of kind- 
ness (Prior). (4. Chastity (Pope). . 

COLDSHIRE IRON, such as is brittle 
when it is cold. See IRon. 

COLDSTREAM, a small market town of 
Berwickshire, in Scotland. Lat 55. 30 N. 
Lon. 2. 5 W. 

COLE. s. (capl, Saxon.) Cabbage. 

CoLe-sEED. In botany. See BRAssICA. 

CouE-RAPE. See BRASSICA. 

CoLe-worT. See BRAssICA. 

CoLE-worT (Sea.) See CRAMBE and 
CONVOLVULUS. F 

Coxe-mouseE. In ornithology. See Parus. 

COLEBROOK DALE, on the banks of 
the Severn, in Shropshire, is a winding glen, 
between two vast hills, which break into vari- 
ous forms, being all thickly covered, and form- 
ing beautiful sheets of hanging woods: Here 
are the most considerable iron works in Eng- 
land. <‘* The noise of the forges, mills, &c.” 
says Mr. Young, ‘ with all their vast ma- 
chinery, the flames bursting from the furnaces, 
with the burning of coal, and the smoke of 
the limekilns, are altogether horribly sublime.” 
Two bridges entirely made of cast-iron, which 
have been thrown over the Severn, give these 
scenes a still nearer resemblance to the ideas in 
romance. There is, also, in the dale a remark- 
able spring of fossil tar, or petroleum, which 
has yielded a vast quantity of that substance; 
but it is now much diminished. A work, for 
obtaining a similar kind of tar, from the con- 
densed smoke of pit-coal, has been erected. in 
the dale. 

COLEOPTERA. 


Coleopterous - insects. 


(from xorg, a sheath or shell, and aregoy, a. 


wing.) ‘The first order of insects in Linnéus’s 
zoological system; thus ordinally characterised; 
wings four, the upper crustaceous with a 
straight suture ; giving the appearance of being 
covered with crustaceous shells. See Zoo- 
LOGY. . 
COLERAIN, a town of Londonderry, in 
Treland, which sends two members to pailia- 
ment. Lat.55:16N. Lon. 6.30 W... 


2. Unconcern; frigidity of. 


| COL 
COLES (Elisha), an English lexicograplier, 


born in Northamptonshire, and brought up as 
Oxford. He afterwards became an usher in 
Merchant Taylors’ school; but died im Ire- 
land about 1680. He wrote several useful 
books, particularly an English-Latin Diction- 
ary, in évo. which has zone through many 
editions. . 

COLESHILL, a town of Warwickshire,’ 
with a market on Wednesdays. Lat. 52. 32 
N:, Lens1.35:W. . 

COLFORD, a town of Gloucestershire; 
with a market on Tuesdays. Lat. 51.48 N. 
Lon. 2. 40 W. | pm 

COLGIAT, a gantlet, which the Turks 
carry in war. . ° 

COLICA. (colica, xwrun, from xwroy, the 
colon, one of the.large intestines). ‘The colic. 
It is known by a pain 1n the belly, and a sen- 
sation like a twisting round the navel, attended 
with vomiting and costiveness. ‘This genus of 
diseases is arranged by Cullen in the class neu- 
roses, and other spasmi. ‘The species of colic 
are: 1. Colica spasmodica, arising from spasm. 
2. Colica pictonum, the painter’s, or Devon- 
shire, or white lead colic, which arises from 
the poison of white lead, and is succeeded by 
palsy of the hands. 3. Colica stircorea, which 
is common to persons of a costive habit. of 
body. 

CO/LICK. a. Affecting the bowels (AMilz.). 

COLIPHIUM, anamegiven by Athenzus, 
and some other authors, to coarse bread made 
of meal with the bran among it, and such as 
is eaten by the poorer people in most countries. 
The word is derived from xwao, a limb, and 
ip, strength, and is a very expressive word, as 
this sort of bread makes people robust and 
strong, and is greatly preferable to any other 
kind for people of strong constitutions, who use 
hard labour, or much exercise. 

COLIR, an officer in China, who may pro- 
perly be called an inspector, having an eye 
over what passes in every court or tribunal. in 
the empire. In order to render him impar- 
tial, he is kept independent, by having his post 
for life. The power of the colirs is such, that 
they make even the princes of the blood trem- 
ble. ; 

COLISEUM,-.or CoLis#uM, in the an- 
cient architecture, an oval amphitheatre, built 
at Rome by Vespasian, in the place where stood 
the bason of Nero’s gilded house. pAg 

COLIUS. Coly.. In zoology, a genus of 
the class aves, order. passeres. Bill short, 
thick, convex above, flat beneath; upper man- 
dible bent down. at the tip; nostrils small at 
the base of the bill, and nearly covered with 
feathers; tongue jagged at the tip; tail long, 
wedged. _ Seven species; chiefly natives of the 
Cape of Senegal. . ; . 

_~COLLAERT (Adrian), an eminent en- 
graver who flourished about 1550, was bornat. — 
Antwerp. After having learned in his own 
country the first principles of engraving, he 
went ‘to Italy, where he resided some time to 
perfect himself in drawing. He worked en- 
tirely with the graver, in a firm neat style, 
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but rather stiff and dry. The vast number of 

plates executed by his hand. sufficiently evince 

the facility with which he engraved; and 
though exceedingly neat, yet they are seldom 
highly finished. 

CoLtaERT (Hans or John), son to the 
foregoing, was also an excellent. artist. He 
drew and engraved exactly in the style of his 
father; and was in every respect equal to him 
in merit. He must have been very eld when 
he died; for his prints are dated from: 1555 to 
1622. He assisted his father in all his great 
works, and engraved besides a prodigious num- 
ber of plates of various subjects. 
his best prints is Moses striking the rock, a 
large print, lengthwise, froni Lambert Lom- 

bard. A great number of small figures are in- 
troduced into this print; and they are ad- 
mirably well executed: the heads are fine, 
and the drawing very correct. 

Lo COLLA’PSE, v. a. (collapsus, Lat.) To 
elose so as that one side touches the other 
(Arbuthnot). . 

COLLA/PSION. s. (from collapse.) 1. The 
act of closing or collapsing, 2. ‘The state of 
vessels closed, 

CO’LLAR. s. (collare, Latin.) 1. A ring 
of metal put found the neck: (Dryden). 2. 
‘The part of the harness that is fastened about 
the horse’s neck (Shakspeare). 3. The part of 
the dress that surrounds the néck. 4, Vo slip 
the COLLAR. To get free; to escape (Spen.). 
5. ACoLuaR of Brawn; is the quantity bound 
up in one parcel. 

CoLtaRr, in Roman antiquity, a sort of 
chain put generally round the neck of slaves 
that had ran away, after they were taken, with 
an inscription round it, intimating their being 
deserters, and requiring their being restored te 
their proper owners, &c. 

CoLLaAR, in a more modern sense, an ornma- 
ment consisting of a chain of gold, enamelled, 
frequently set with cyphers or other devices, 
with the badge of the order hanging at the 
bottom, wore by the knights of several military 
orders over their shoulders, on the mantle, and 
its figure drawn round their armories. 

Thus, the collar of the order of the garter 
consists of SS, with roses enamelled red, with 

_ a garter enamelied blue, and the George at the 

_ bottom. ta tue . 

Cotxar (Knights of the), a military order 
in the republic of Venice, called also the 
order of St. Mark, or the medal. The doge 
and the senate confer this order; the knights 
bear no particular habit, only the collar, 
_ which the doge pnts around their necks, 

with a medal, whereon. is represented the 
winged lion of the republic. 

' COLLAR-BEAM, in carpentry, the beam that 
is framed across between two principal rafters. 

CoLLar-Bone. s. The clavicle; the bones 
on each side the neck (Wiseman). 

To Co/Luar. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
seize by the collar; to take by the throat. . 2. 
£0 CoLuar beef, or other meat; to roll it up, 
and bind it with a string or collar. 


_. Fo COLLATE, w. a. (collatum, Latin.) 1. 


One ef. 


join in praising. 
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To compare one thing of the same kind with 
another (South). 2. 'To examine; if nothing 
be wanting. 3.To bestow; to confer (Taylor). 
4. 'T’o place in an ecclesiastical benefice (At- 
terbury). 

COLLA/TERAL. a. (con and latus, Lat.) 
1. Side to side (Milton). 2. Running parallel. 
3. Diifused on either side (Milton). 4. Those: 
that stand equal in relation to some common 
ancestor (Ayliffe). 5. Not direet; not im- 
mediate (Shatspeare). 6. Concurrent (Atter- 
bury). 

COLLATERAL, ina legal sense, is taken 
for any thing that hangeth by the. side of an- 
other; whereto it relates; as a collateral as- 
surance is that instrument which is made over 
and above the deed itself, for the performance 
of covenants, between man and man; thus 
called as being external, and without the nature 
and essence of the covenant. 

COLLA’TERALLY. ad. 1. \Side by side 
(Wilkins). ‘2. Indiréctly (Dryden). 3. In 
collateral relation. 

COLLA’TION. s. (collatio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of conferring or bestowing (Ray). 2. 
Comparison of one copy, or of one thing of the 
same kind, with another (Grew). 3. A repast; 
a treat less thama feast. Lats 

COLLATION, in the canon law, the giving 
or bestowing of a benefice on a clergyman by a 
bishop, who has it in his own gift or patronage. 
It ditters from institution in. this, that mstitu- 
tion is performed by the bishop, upon the pre- 
sentation of another, and collation is his own 
act of presentation: and it differeth from a 
common presentation, as it is the giving of the 
church to the person, and_ presentation is the 
giving or offering of the person to the church. 
But collation supplies the place of presentation 
and institution; and amounts to the same as : 
institution where the bishop is both patron and 
ordinary. sy 

COLLATION OF SEALS, denotes one seal 
set on the same label, on the reverse of an- 
others ie . 

COLLATI/TIOUS. a. (collatitius, Latin.) 
Done by the contribution of many. 

COLLATIVE BENEPICES, those which 
are in the gift of the ordinaries, and within 
their own jurisdiction, in which case there 
need no presentation, but the ordinary collates 
or Institutes the elerk, and sends him to the 
archdeacon, or other person, whose office is to 
induct him. | 

COLLA/TOR. s. (from collate.) 1. One 
that compares copies, or manuscripts. 2. One 
who presents to an . ecclesiastical benefice 
(Ayliffe). | 

ToCOLLAU’D. v. a. (collaudo, Lat.) To 

CO’LLEAGUE. ss. (collega, Latin.) A. 
partner in office or employment (Swift). 

To CoLte’/aAGuE. v. a. To unite with 
(Shakspeare). 

To COLLE’CT. v. a. (collectum, Latin.) 
1. To gather together; to bring into one place 
(/¥atts). 2.'To draw many units or numbers 
into one sum (Locke). 3. To gain from ob- 
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servation (Shakspeare). 4. To infet’as a con- 
sequence; to gather from premises (Locke). 
5. To CottLect himself. To recover from 
surprise (Shakspeare). : 

Cot Lect, in the liturgy of the church of 
England, and the mass of the Romanists, de- 
notes a prayer accommodated to any particular 
day, occasion, or the like. 

a the general, all the prayers in each office 
are called collects; either because the priest 
speaks in the name of the whole assembly, 
whose sentiments and desires he sums by the 
word oremus, let us pray, as is observed by pope 
Innocent If. or because those prayers are of- 
fered when the people are assembled together ; 
which is the opinion of Pamelius on ‘Tertul- 
lian. : . 

The congregation itself is in some ancient 
authors called collect. 

‘The popes Gelasius and Gregory are said to 
‘have been the first who established collects. 
Despense, a doctor of the faculty of Paris, has 
an express. treatise on collects, their origin, 
antiquity, authors, &c. 

OLLECTA’/NEOUS. a. (collectaneus, 
Latin.) Gathered up together; collected. - 

COLLE’CTIBLE. a. (from collect.) ‘That 
may be gathered from the premises by just con- 
sequences (Brown). 

-COLLE’CTION. s. (from collect.) 1. The 
act of gathering together: 2. The things gather- 
ed (Addison). 3. 'The act of deducing conse- 
quences (Hooker). 4. A consectary deduced 
from premises (Hooker). 

COLLECTITIOUS. a. (collectitius, Lat.) 
Gathered up. 

COLLECTIVE. a. (collectif, French.) 1. 
Gathered into one mass; aggregated; accu- 
mulative (Watts). 2. Employed in deducing 
consequences ; argumentative (Brown). 3. A 
collective noun expresses a multitude, though 
itself be singular; as a company. 

COLLE/CTIVELY. ad. Ina general mass; 
in a body; not singly (Hale). 

COLLE’CTOR. s. (collector, Latin.) 1. A 
gatherer; he that collects scattered things to- 
gether. 2. A compiler (Addison). 3. A tax- 
gatherer (Temple). 


CoLLeEcTor, in electricity, is a small ap- ° 


pendage to the prime conductor of the electri- 
cal machine, and generally consisting of pointed 
wires, affixed to that end of the prime con- 
ductor which stands contiguous to the glass 
globe, or cylinder, or other electric of the 
~ machine. Its office is to receive the electricity, 
whether positive or negative, from the excited 
electric, much more readily than the blunt end 
of the prime conductor would be able to re- 
ceive it without that appendage. See Eiec- 
TRICITY. ; 
COLLE’/GATARY. s. (from con and lega- 
tum, Latin.) A person to whom is left a legacy 
in common with others (Chambers). 
CO’LLEGE. s. (collegium, Latin.) 1. A 
community; a number of persons living by 
some common rule (Dryden). . 2. A society 
of men set apart for learning, or religion (Ba.). 
3. The house in which the collegians reside. 


cot. 
4, A college, in’ foreign universities, isa led. 
ture read in public. 

CoLLEGE, an assemblage of several bodies 
or societies or of several persotis into one so- 
ciety. College, among the Romans, served 
indifferently for those employed in the offices 
of religion, of government, the liberal and even 
mechanical arts and trades; so that, with 
them, the word signified what we call a cor- 
poration or company. 7 

COLLEGE, an Institution among the 
moderns, founded on the model of the anctent 
colleges. Such are the three colleges of the 
empire, viz. the College of Electors, or their 
Deputies, assembled in the diet of Ratisbon. 
College of Princes; the body of princes, or 
their deputies, at the diet of Ratisbon. Col. 
lege of Cities, is, in like manner, the bedy of 
deputies which the imperial cities sent to the 
diet. College of Cardinals, or the Sacred Col- 
lege; a body composed of the three orders o 
cardinals. See CARDINALS. | 

CoLLeGE isalso used for a public place en- 
dowed with cestain revennes, where the several 
parts of learning are taught. An assemblage 
of several of these colleges constitute an uni- 
versity. ‘The erection of colleges is part of the 
royal. prerogative, and not to bé done without 
the king’s licence: ‘The establishment of col- 
leges or universities is a remarkable period in 
literary history. ‘The schools in cathedrals and 
monasteries confined themselves chiefly to the 
teaching of grarnmar: there were only one or 
two masters employed in that office. But, in 
colleges, professors are appointed to teach all 
the different parts of science. See UNIVER- 
stITy: see also ABERDEEN, CAMBRIDGE, 
EpInBuRGH, OxForD, &c. 

CoLLeGE oF CivILians, commonly call- 
ed Doctors Commons; a college founded by 
Dr. Harvey, dean of the arches, for the pro- 
fessors of the civil law residing in London: 
where usually, likewise, resides the judge of 
the arches of Canterbury, judge of the admi- 
ralty, of the prerogative court, &c. with other 
civilians ; who all live, as to diet and lodging, 
in a collegiate manner, commoning together, 
whence the appellation of Doctors Commons. 

CoLLece (Gresham), or COLLEGE OF 
PuHiLtosopHy; a college founded by sir 
Thomas Gresham, and endowed with the re- 
venue of the Royal Exchange: one moiety of . 
this endowment the founder bequeathed to the 
mayor and aldermen of London and their suc- 
cessors, in trust, that they should find four able 
persons to’ read, within the college, divinity, 
geometry, astronomy, and music. ‘These are 
allowed each, besides lodging, 501. per annum. 
The other moiety he left to the company of 
mercers, to find three more able persons, chosen 
by a committee of that company, consisting of 
the master and three wardens, ustedes their of- 
fice, and eight of the court of assistants, to 
read law, physic, and rhetoric, on the same 
terms; with this limitation, that the several 
lecturers should read in term-time, every day 
in the week except Sundays; in the morning 
in Latin, in the afterncon the same in En- 
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glish: but that in music to be read only in 
English. By 8th George III. cap. 32. the 
building appropriated to this college was taken 
down, and the excise office erected in its room. 
Each of the professors is allowed 501. per an- 
num, in lieu of the apartments, &c. relinquish- 
ed by them in the college, and is permitted to 
marry, notwithstanding the restriction of sir 
Thomas Gresham’s will. The lectures are 
now read in a room over the Royal Exchange; 
and the city and mercers company are required 
to provide a proper place for that purpose. 

_ Corvteci or HERALDs, commonly called 
the Heralds Office; a corporation founded by 
a charter of king Richard [II. who granted 
them several privileges, as to be free from sub- 
sidies, tolls, offices, &c | They had a second 
charter from king, Henry VI.; and a house 
built near Doctors Commons, by the earl of 
Derby, in the reign of king Henry VIL. was 
given them by the duke of Norfolk, in the 
reign of queen Mary, which house was rebuilt. 
This college is subordinate to the earl-marshal 
of England. ‘They are assistants to him in his 
court of chivalry, usually held in the common- 
hall of the college. See HER atop. 

CoLLece or Heratps in SCOTLAND, 


consists of Lyon king at arms, six heralds, and. 


six pursuivants, and 
see Lyon, . 
. CoLiece (Royal Military), was instituted 
in 1799, under the direction of twelve com- 
missioners, a governor and professor of mathe- 
matics. It consists of two departments; the 
senior, established at High Wycombe, and 
the junior at Great Marlow, in Bucking- 
hamshire, each under the care of a command- 
ant, superintendant, and adjutant, and under 
the instruction of a number of masters in dif- 
ferent branches of science. The pupils in the 
senior department are young officers who have 
received . their commissions; those in the 
junior department, amounting to about 300, 
are several of them instructed at Marlow, pre- 
paratory to their reception at the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich; the remainder of 
them are fitted for commissions in the army. 
Fach cadet at this institution pays g0l. per 
annum. Mit 
CoLLeGe or PuysiciaNns, a corporation 
of physicians in London; who, by several 
charters, andacts of parliament of Henry VIII. 
and his successors, have certain privileges, 


a number of messengers. 


whereby no man, though a graduate in physic 


of any university, may, without licence under 
the said college-seal, practise, physic, im, or 
within seven miles of London; with power to 
administer oaths, fine and imprison offenders, 
in that and several other particulars; to search 
the apothecaries shops, &c. in and about Lon- 
don, to see if their drugs, &c. be wholesome, 
and their compositions according to the form 
prescribed by the said college in their dispensa- 
tory. 

Of this college there are at present a. pre- 
sident,. four censors, eight electors, a register, 
and a treasurer, chosen annually in October: 
the censors have, by charter, power to survey, 


govern, and arrest all physicians, or. others 

ractising physic, in or within seven miles of 
ie pi and to fine, amerce, and imprison 
them, at discretion. The number of fellows 
was anciently thirty, till king Charles II. in- 
creased their number to forty: and king James 
Il. giving them a new charter, allowed the 
number of fellows to be enlarged so as not to 
exceed fourscore. . 

CoLtLeGeE oF Puysrcrans (Royal), in 
Scotland, is a corporation of physicians at 
Idinburgh, established by patent of Charles II. 
This college consists of a president, two censors, 
a secretary, and the ordinary society of fellows. 


They have similar rights and privileges with 


those of the English college. . 

COLLEGE DE PROPAGANDA FIDks, was 
founded at Rome in 1622 by Gregory XV and 
enriched with ample revenues. - It consists of 
thirteen cardinals, two priests, and a secretary; 
and was designed for the propagation and 
maintenance of the Romish religion in all parts 
of the world. The funds of this college have 
been very considerably augmented by Urban 
VIII. and many private donations. “Mission- 
aries are supplied by this institution, together 
with a variety of books suited to their several’ 
appointments. Another college of the same 
denomination was established by Urban VIII. 
in 1627, in consequence of the liberality of 
John Baptist Viles, a Spanish nobleman. This 
is set apart for the instruction of those who are 
designed for foreign missions. It was at first 
committed .to the care of three canons of the 
patriarchal churches; but ever since the year 
1041 it is under the same government with the 
former institution. ; 

CoLLeGE (Sion), was formerly a religious 
house, next to a spital, or hospital; and now it 
is a composition of both, viz. a college for the 
London clergy, who were incorporated in 
1631, pursuant to the will of Dr. White, 
under the name of the President and Fellows 
of Sion College; and an hospital for ten poor 
men and as many women. 

CoLueGeE (Veterinary), the establishment 
of which does honour to the present reign, re- 
flects infinite credit on its patrons, and certainly 
merits the sanction and support which’ have 
been so liberally conferred upon it. 

This college was founded in 1792, for the 
medical cure and treatment of horses, and for 
the purpose of instructing pupils in veterinary 
medicine and surgery. 

Mr. St. Bel, an ingenious veterinarian, 
who had distinguished himself in France by 
his skill in the veterinary art, was appointed 
professor, and the institution was under the 
direction of a president and twenty-four gover- 
nors, chosen from the nobility and gentlemen 
who were zealous in promoting so beneficial a 
plan. <A forge and stabling tor fifty horses, 
with every convenience, were built at Pancras, 
about two miles on the north side of London. 
A handsome theatre was also erected, with a 
museuni and dissecting rooms for the purpose 
of giving lectures to the pupils, and teaching — 
them practical anatomy. A medical com- 
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mittee of assistance was appointed, who under- 
took to examine the pupils, and grant them 
certificates when they had acquired sufiicient 
knowledge of the art, to enable them to prac- 
tise it with success. 

‘M. St. Bel died soon after the college had 
been established, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Coleman, who has greatly contributed to the 
improvement of the art, by his extensive know~- 


ledge of anatomy and physiology, as well as by 


his attention to the pupils. 

An annual subscriber of two guineas has 
the privilege of sending two horses to the col- 
leee when sick or lame, where they receive 
every medical assistance that may be required, 
the proprietor paying only for keep. By pay- 
ing twenty guimeas at once, this advantage Is 
made perpetual. For several years, parliament 
has annually contributed to the support of this 
institution, and his majesty has been pleased 
to grant commissions in the army to those who 
' gualify themselves in the art, which has tended 
very materially to its promotion, as well as to 
render it respectable. 

A considerable number of veterinary sur- 
geons have been examined and approved of by 
the medical committee, who have granted to 
each a regular diploma, under which they now 
practise in different parts of the kingdom. 

COLLE’GIAN. a. (from college:) Relating 
‘toa callege; possessed by a college. 

CoLie’GiaNn. s. (from college.) » An inha- 
bitaut of a college; a member of a college. 

COLLE/GIATE. a. (collegiatus, low Lat.) 
4. Containing a college; instituted after the 
manner of a college (Hooker). 2. A colle- 
giate church, was such as was built at a di- 
stance from the cathedral, wherein a number 
of presbyters lived together (dylife). . 

CoLue/GIATE. s. (from college.) A mem- 
ber of a college ; an university man (ftymer). 

CO'LLET. s. (Fr. from collum, Latin, the 
neck.) 1. Something that went about the 
neck, 2. That part of a fing in which the 
stone 18 set. 

COLLE’/TIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Corol cam-~ 
panulate, furnished with scale-like folds; ca- 
Tyxless ; fruit, three-grained. One species only : 
a Brasilian shrub with thick spines opposite, 
elliptic very entire leaves; nodding, petioled 
flowers. a 

To COLLVDE. v. a. (collido, Latin.) To 
beat, to dash, to knock together (Brown). 

COLLIER (Jeremiah), an English divine. 
He was korn at Stow Qui, in Cambridgeshire, 
in 1650, and educated at Caius college, where 
he proceeded to his degree of M.A. in 1676. 
On entering into orders he obtained a living in 
Suffolk, which he afterwards resigned, and 
settled in London; where he was appointed 
lecturer of Gray’s-inn. He was’silenced at 
the revolution for not taking the oaths, and 
became a zealous nonjuror He was also com- 
mitted to the Tower for a libel on the new go- 
vernment, but was discharged without a trial. 
He now turned his attention to writing and 
translating books, some of which possess great 
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merit; and the world is not a little indebted to 
him for the partial reformation which ‘has 
taken place in the English drama. In 1698 he 
attempted to reform our theatrical entertain- 
ments, by publishing his Short View of the 
Immorality and Profaneness of the English 
Stage; which engaged him in a controversy 
with the wits of the time: buit as Mr. Collier 
defended his censures not only with wit, but 
with learning and reason, it is allowed that the 


decorum observed, for the most part, by sue- . 


ceeding dramatic writers, has been owing to 
his animadversions. Some of the writers, who 
had been noticed for the licentiousness of their 


pieces, returned virulent answers to Collier’s. 


book: but Dryden, much, to his eredit, made 
his recantation, and acknowledged his fault. 
His Essays also, in 3 vols. 8vo. published in 
1709, are very exceltent, and the style is re- 
markably neat and easy. He next published 
an Historical Dictionary in 4 vols. folio, taken 
chiefly from Moreri; and this was followed by 
his Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain, in 
2.vols. folio; a work of great labour, and con- 
siderable credit. In 1713 he was. consecrated 
a bishop by Dr. Hickes, who had himself been 
consecrated by the deprived bishops of Norwich, 
Ely, and Peterborough. He died in 1726, and 
was buried in St. Pancras. church-yard. 

Co’Liier.s. (from coal.) .1. A digger of 
coal. 2. A dealer in coal. 3. A ship that 
carries coal, 

CO’LLIERY. s. (from collier.) 1. The 
place where coal is dug. 2. The coal trade. 
~ CO'LLIFLOWER. s. (from capl, Sax. and 


flower.) Cauliflower. 


COLLIGA‘TION., s. (colligatie, Latin.) A 
binding together: (Brown). 

COLLIMA‘TION, s, (from collime, Lat.) 
Aim. 

CoLLiMATIOn (Line of), in a telescope, is 
that which passes through the tube, and cuts 
both the foeus of the eye-piece, and the cen- 
tre of the object-glass. | 

COLLINEA’TION. s. 
The act of aiming. 

COLLINS (John), an English mathema- 
tician. He was born near Oxford, in 1624, 
and became a clerk to Mr. Mar, an officer in 
the household of prince Charles... This gentle- 
man was fond of mathematics, and under 
him Mr. Collins made some progress in that 
study. Heafterwards went to sea; and in 1652, 
published an Introduction to Merchants’ Ac- 
counts, in folio, which was reprinted, with ad- 
ditions, in 1665. This work was followed by 
others on practical mathematics; and sume 
papers in the Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety, of which he was chosen a member. 
was also made accomptant to the Royal Fishery 
Company ; and wrote several commercial tracts. 
He died in November 1683. g 

Mr. Collins was a very useful man to the 
sciences, keeping up a constant correspondence 
with the most learned men, both at home and 


(collineo 3 Latin.) 


abroad, and promoting the publication of many | 


valuable works, which, but for him, would 
never haye been seen by the public; particulags 
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ly Dr. Barrow’s optical and geometrical lec- 
dures; his abridgment of the works of Archi- 
medes, Apollonius, and Theodosius; Branker’s 
translation of Rhronius’s algebra, with Dr. 
Pell’s additions, &c.; which were procured by 
his frequent solicitations, | 

It was a considerable time after, that his 
papers were all delivered into the hands of the 
learned and ingenious Mr. William Jones, 
F.R.S. among which were found manuscripts 
upon mathematical subjects, of Briges, Ought- 
red, Barrow, Newton, Pell, and many others. 
From a variety of letters from these, and many 
other celebrated mathematicians, it appears that 
Collins spared neither pains nor cost to procure 
what tended to promote real science: and even 
many of the late discoveries in physical know- 
ledge owe their improvement to him; for while 
he excited some to make known every new and 
‘ useful invention, he employed others to improve 
them. Sometimes he was peculiarly useful, by 
shewing where the defect was in any useful 
branch of science, pointing out the difficulties 
attending the enquiry, and at other times set- 
ting forth the advantages, and keeping up a 
spirit and warm desire for improvement. Mr. 
_ Collins was also as it were the register of all 
the new improvements made in the mathema- 
_ tical sciences; the magazine to which the cu- 
rious had frequent recourse: in so much that 
he acquired the appellation of the English 
Mersennus. If some of his correspondents 
had not obliged him to conceal their commnu- 
nications, there could have been no dispute 
about the priority of the invention of a method 
of analysis, the honour of which evidently be- 
longs to Newton; as appears undeniably from 
the papers printed in the Commercium Epis- 
tolicum D. Joannis Collins et aliorum de Ana- 
lysi promota; jussu Societatis Regie in lucem 
editum, 1712; a work that was made out from 
the letters in the possession of our author. 

Cottins (Samuel), an English physician, 
who studied at Padua, and took’ his degree at 
Oxford in 1659. He wrote the Present State 
of Russia, 1671, 8vo. and a book of anatomy, 
an folio. He was censor of the college in 
1707. 

Cottins (Anthony), an English writer of 
note. He was born near Hounslow, in Mid- 
dlesex, 1070; educated first at Eton, and then 
at King’s college, Cambridge. On leaving the 
university, he becamea student in the Temple ; 
but did not make the law his profession. He 
cultivated the acquaintance of Locke and.other 
ingenious men. Locke left a letter to be deli- 
_vered after his decease to Collins, which is full 
of affection and good advice. He rendered 
hiniself famous 'by some books against chris- 
tianity, particularly one entitled, A Discourse 
on Freethinking, 1713, 8vo.; and a Discourse 
of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
_ Religion, 8vo. 1724; both of these occasioned 
much controversy. In 1726 appeared his 
Scheme of literal Prophecy considered, in 
. ®vo, which was attacked. by a number of able 
writers, and defended by the author, who died 
gf the stone in 1729. Besides these. works, he 
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published several others, as Priestcraft in Per- 
fection, 1709; an historical Essay upon the 39 
Articles of Religion, 1724; a philosophical 
Enquiry concerning human Liberty, 1717, 
which was answered by Dr. Samuel Clarke. 
Most of his other pieces were ably refuted by 
Dr. Leland. 

Covttns (William), an English poet; born 
at Chichester about 1720, and educated at 
Winchester school, from whence he removed 
to Queen’s college, Oxford. In 1741, he was 
chosen demy of Magdalen college, where he 
took his degree of B.A. and, while there, pub- 
lished his Oriental Kelogues. About 1744 he 
quitted the university, and went to London, 
where he suffered extreme poverty. His uncle 
left him 20001. which saved him from wretch- 
edness, but he did not live to spend it. His 
death happened at Chichester in 1756. He 
had been deranged in his intellects for some 
time. Dr. Johnson relates, that he called 
upon him at Islington, and found him with a 
book in his hand; on taking it, out of curio- 
sity to'see what companion’ a man ‘of letters 
had chosen, ‘* I have but one book (says Col~ 
lins), but that is the best.” It was in fact a 
New Testament, such as children carry to 
school. His odes are very sublime, particularly 
that on the Passions, which is generally es- 
teemed one of the finest odes in our language. 

Indeed the poet whose career was thus short 
and melancholy united in his compositions the 
brilliancy of a.vivid imagination, the correct- 
ness of a classical taste, and the touching ex- 
pression of a soul susceptible to all the finer 
emotions. ‘Though he was much neglected by 
his contemporaries, the justice of posterity, 
which though often tardy, is generally certain, 
has assigned him an exalted place among En- 
glish poets. 

_ COLLINS’s QUADRANT. SeeQuaDRANT. 

COLLINSON (Peter), an ingenious bo- 
tanist, born near Kendal, in Westmoreland. 
In his youth he discovered a strong inclination 
to the study of natural history; and, in 1728, 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Society. He 
was the intimate friend of Benjamin Franklin, 
and received from him his first essays on elec- 
tricity. He kept up a correspondence with in- 
genious men in every part of the world, and 
thereby obtained a noble collection of plants. 
When Linnéus. was in England, he formed a 
close friendship with Mr. Collinson, which 
continued to the last. He died in'1768. (Wat.). 

COLLINSONIA. In botany, a genns of 
the class diandria, order monogynia. Corol 
unequal, the lower lip many cleft, capillary; 
seed one, perfect. ‘Two species only: one a 
native of North America, with yellow-pur- 
plish flowers in loose spikes: the other of Flo- 
rida, with leaves more hairy than the former. 

COLLVQUABLE. a. (from colliquate.) 
Easily dissolved ; liable to be melted (Harvey). 

COLLYQUAMENT. s. (from colliquate.) 
The substance to which any thing is reduced 
by being melted. 

COYLLIQUANT. a. (from colliguate.) 
That has the power of melting or dissolving. 
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To COYLLIQUATE. »v. a. (colliqueo, Lat.) 
To melt; to dissolve (Boyle). ; 
COLLIQUA’TION,s. (colliquatio, Latin.) 
3. The act of melting (Boyle). 2. Such a- 
femperament or disposition. of the animal 
fluids as proceeds from a lax compages, and 
wherein they flow off through the secretory 
glands faster than they ought (Bacon). 
COLLIVQUATIVE. a. (from collzquate.) 
Melting; dissolvent (Zarvey). 
CoLLIQUATIVE DIARRHGA. (diarrhea 
coltiguativa; from colliqueo, to melt or waste 
away.) A purging which mostly takes place 
im phthisis, consuming the strength of the pa- 
tient very rapidly, and generally alternating 
with profuse perspirations, which are also 
termed coliiquative. . 
COLLIQUEFA/CTION . s.(colliquefacio ) 
The act of melting together (Bacon). 
COLLISEUM. See CoLIsEeuM. 
COLLUSION. s. (collésio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of striking two-bodies together. 2. The 
state of being struck together ; a clash (Den.). 
CoLtLrIsion, in mechanics and physics, 
-meansthe and meeting, mutual striking, of two 
‘er more bodies, one of which, at least, is in 
motion. ‘The most simple of the problems re- 
lating to collision was that of a body proceed- 
ing to strike against another at rest, or moving 
before it with less velocity, or approaching to- 
wards it. Des Caries, misled by his metaphy- 
sical principles, which had induced him to sup- 
pose that the same quantity of absolute motion 
always exists in the world, concluded that the 
sum of the motions after the impact, was equal 
4o the sum of the motions before it. But the 
proposition is true only in the first and second 
ef these cases: it is false when the two bodies 
mreet each other; for in that case, the sum of 
¢he motions after the impact is equal to the dif- 
ference of their motions before it, not to their 
sum. Thus Des Cartes discovered only part of 
the truth. In 1661, Huyghens, Wallis, and 
sir Christopher Wren, all discovered the true 
laws of percussion separately, and without any 
communication with each other, as has been 
eampletely proved. The basis of their solu- 
tions is, that in the mutual percussion of seve- 
yal bodies, the absolute quantity of motion, of 
the centre of gravity is the same after as before 
the shock. Farther, when the bodies are elas- 
tic, the relative velocity is the same atter as 
before percussion. All this, however, is upon 
the supposition that bodies are either perfectly 
hard, or perfectly elastic; but as there do not 
exist in nature any bodies (which we know) of 
either the one or the other of these kinds, the 
usual theories are of no service in practical me- 
chanics. The only theory with which we are 
_acquainted that has any pretensions to univer- 
sality of application is that of Don George Juan, 
a Spanish philosopher : but as it is very-abstruse, 
and cannot be described in smali compass, we 
refer the reader to Gregory’s Mechanics, book 
it. chap. 5., where there is an ample account 
of this exrious theory. 
To CO'LLOCATE. »v. a. (colloco, Latin.) 
To place; to station (Bacon). eid ut 
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COLLOCA/TION. s. (collocatio, Latin.) 
1, The act of placing; disposition. 2. The 
state of being placed (Bacon). 

COLLOCOCCUS. See CorDIA COLLO~ 
COCCUS. . . 

COLLOCU’TION. s. (collocutie, Latin.} 
Conference; conversation. 

To COLLO’GUE. v. n. 
flatter. A low word. baie 

CO’LLOP. s. (from coal and op, a rasher 
broiled upon coal.) 1. A small slice of meat 
(Dryden). 2. A piece of any animal (L’E3- 
trange). 3. A child: in burlesque (Shak- 
speare). 

COLLO’QUIAL. a. (from. colleguy.) That 
relates to common conversation. . 

CO'LLOQUY.. s. (colloquium, Lat.) Con 
ference; conversation; talk (Faylor). 


CO’LLOW. s. Black grime of burnt coal, 


‘To wheedle; to 


or wood (Woodward). 


COLLU’CTANCY. s. (collwctor, Latin. 
Tendency to contest; opposition of nature. » 
COLLUCTA/TION. s. (colluctatio, Lat.y 
Contest; contrariety ; opposition (/Voodward). 
To COLLU'DE. ». 2. (colludo, Latin.) To 
conspire in a fraud; to act in concert. 
COLLUM, in botany, the neck or upper 
part of the tube in a monopetalous corel. 
CotiumM, in anatomy. See Cervix and 
Neck. rds 
COLLU'SIGN. s. (collusio, Latin.) A de- 
ceitfel compact between two or more (Cow- 
ley). 
*COLLUSIVE. a. (from collude.) Fraudu-« 
lently concerted. . . 
COLLU’SIVELY. ad. Ina manner fraudu= 
lently concerted. ‘ 
COLLU‘/SORY. a. (colludo, Latin.) Carry- 
ing on fraud by a secret concert. 
COLLUTHIANS, a religious sect, which 
rose about the beginning of the fourth century, 
on occasion of the indulgence shown to Arius 
by Alexander patriarch of Alexandria. Seve- 
ral people being scandalized at so much’ con- 
descension, and, among the rest, Colluthus, a 
priest of the same city, he hence took occasion 
for holding separate assemblies, and by degrees 
ohne to the ordination of priests, as if he 
rad been a bishop. He was condemned by a 
council held at Alexandria in the year 330. © . 
COLLUTO’RIUM. (colluterium, from col- 
luo, to wash.) A fluid medicine which is used 
as a wash for the mouth. 
CO/LLY. s. (from coal.) Thesmut of coal 
(Burton). 
To Co’Liy.v.a. To grime with coal (Shak- 
speare). 
COLLYRA, in antiquity, small round or- 
naments of hair worn by women on their 
necks, 


COLLY’RIUM. (collyrium, from xwivw, to 


check, and psc, a defluxion.) Any medicine 


was formerly so called, which was applied with- 
that intention. The term is now only given te 
fluid applications for the eyes, or eye-waters- 
COLMAR, a city of France,’ capital of the 
department of Upper Rhine. Lat. 48.4 N. 
Lap. 7.97-Ey euieak ot Bulb 


G.6 2 
COLMARS, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Lower Alps. Lat, 44.7 N. 
Lon. 6. 35 E. 

COLN, a river whichrrises near Clare, in 
Suffolk, and passing by Halstead and Colches- 
ter in Essex, empties itself into the German 
ocean, between Mersey island and the main 
land. . 

COLNBROOK, a town of Bucks, with a 
market on Wednesdays. Lat. 51.29 N. Lon: 
0.25 W. 

COLNE, a town in Lancashire, with a 
market on Wednesdays. Lat. 53.50 N. Lon. 
2.5 W. es, 

COLOBIUM, an upper garment without 
sleeves, worn by the ancients. . 

COLOCYNTHIS. (colocynthis, xodoxuvOc¢ ; 
from xwroy, the colon, and xuyw, tO move; 
because of its great purging powers.) Colo- 
quintida. Bitter apple: Bitter gourd. Bitter 
cucumber.. The fruit which is the medicinal 
part of this plant cucumis coloeynthis; fo- 
liis multifidis, pomis globosis glabris, is im- 
ported from Turkey. Its spongy menibranous 
medulla or pith is directed for use; it has a 
nauseous, acrid, and intensely-bitter taste; and 
is a powerful irritating cathartic. In doses of 
ten and twelve grains it operates with great ves 
hemence, frequently producing violent gripes, 
_ bloody stools, and disordering the whole system. 
It is recommended in various complaints, as 

worms, mania, dropsy, epilepsy, &c.; but is 
seldom:resorted to, except where other more 
mild remedies have been used without success, 
and then only in the form of the extractum 
colocynthidis compositum and the pilule ex 
colocynthide’cum aloe of the pharmacopreias. 
See Cucumis. | 
COLOGNE, (anciently Colonia Agripp.) 
an ancient city of Germany, capital of an elec- 
torate of the same name, with a bishop’s see 
and a university. It contains 10 collegiate, 
and 19 parochial churches, 4 abbeys, 17 mo- 
nasteries, 40 nunneries, and about 50 chapels. 
Cologne is the birth-place of Rubens. It is 
- fortified in the ancient manner, and is a free 
imperial city: although the elector has a palace 
here, he has not the liberty of staying in it for 
many days together. The inhabitants are ge- 
nerally Roman catholics, but there are some 
2 Seine who have their public worship at 
Mautheim, three miles from the city, Cologne 
is built on the borders of the Rhiné. “Lat. 50 
Ba N. Lon. 7. 10 EB.  - : 
CoLocngE, an electorate of Germany, in th 
circle of Lower Rhine, bounded on the N by 
the duchy of Cleves and Guelderland, on the 
E by the duchy of Berg, on the $ by the arch- 
bishopric of Treves, and on the W by the 
duchy of Juliers. The elector is archchancel- 
lor of the empire for Htaly. 


“ing the word colonel, 
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the quantities consumed in painting in Londori 
are brought from Cologne, where it is found 
very plentifully: but our own kingdom is not 
without it, it being found near Birmingham, 
and on the Mendip-hills, in Somersetshire ; but 
what has been yet fotind there is not so pure or 
fine as that imported from Cologne. 7 

COLOMBA. (colomla.) Columbd. Ca 
lomba. Colombo. Calumba. The root so 
called is imported from Colomba in Ceylon, in’ 
circular, brown knobs, wrinkled on their 
outer surface; yellowish within, and consist- 
ing of cortical, woody, and medullary lamina: 
Its smell is aromatic; its taste pungent and 
nauseously bitter, It is much esteemed as a 
tonic in dyspeptic and bilious cases. A tinc= 
ture is directed by the colleges. 

COLOMBO, or Cotumso, a town on the 
E. side of the island of Ceylon, in the East 
Indies. It belongs to the Dutch. Lat.7. 10 N. 
Lon. 80. 25 E. 

COLOMNA (Fabio), a very learned bota- 
nist, born at Naples about the year 1567. He 
became skilled in the languages, in music, de- 
signing; painting, and the mathematics; and 
died about the middle of the 17th century. He. 
wrote, 1. urcezavG-, seu Plantarum aliquot 
(ac piscium) historia. 2, Minus cognitarum 
rariorumque ‘stirpium = ssppacig; itemque dé 
aquatilibus, altisque nonnullis animalibus, li- 
bellus; and other works. 

COLON. (colon, nore from ; xo:doc, hollow ; 
because it is generally found hollow in the dead - 
body.) The second portion of the large intes- 
tines. See INrTesTINES, and ANATOMY. 

CoLon, in grammar, a point or character 
marked thus (:), shewing the preceding sen- 
tence to be perfect or entire; only that, somé 
remark, farther illustration, or other matter 


connected therewith, is subjoined, See Puncs 


TUATION. 
COLONEL, in military matters, the com- 
mander in chief of a regiment, whether horse, 
foot, or dragoons. Skinner derives the word *, 
from colony; being of opinion, the chiefs of 
colonies, called coloniales, might give the name 
to chiefs of forces. In the French and Spanish 
armies, colonel is confined to the infantry and 
dragoons: the commanding officer of a regi- 
ment of -horse they usually call mestre de 
camp. Formerly, instead of colonel, the French 
used the word Coronel; and this old spelling 
comes nearer to our common way of pronounc- 
A colonel may put an 
officer of his regiment in arrest, but must ac- 
quaint the general with it. He is not allowed 
a guard, only a sentry from the quarter-guard. 
Colonel-Lieutenant, he who commands a 
regiment of guards, whereof the king, prince, 
or other person of the firsteminence, is colonel. 
‘These colonel-lieutenants have always a colo- 


COLOGNE EARTH, a substance used in *nel’s commission, and are usually general offi< 


painting, much approaching to amber in its 
structure, and of a deep brown. It has gene- 
_ Tally been esteemed a genuine earth, but has 
been discovered to contain -a great deal of ve- 
geteble matter, and, indeed, is a very singular 
_ Substance. Tt is dug in Germany and. France: 
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cers. : 
Lieutenant-Colonel, the second officer in 2 
regiment, who is at the head of the captains, 
and commands in the absenee of the colonel. 
CO’LONELSHIP. s. (from colonel.) The 
office or character of colonel sae lan 


cob 
.. COLONIA AGRIPPINA UBIORUM, in 
ancient geography, a town seated on the banks 
of the Rhine, now Cologne. 

To CO’LONISE. v. a. (from colony.) To 
plant with inhabitants (Howel). : 

COLONNADE, in architecture, a peristyle 
of a circular figure; ora series of columns dis- 
posed in a circle, ‘and insulated within side. 
A Polystyle Colonnade, is that whose number 
of columns is too great to be taken in by the 
eye atasingle view. Such is the colonnade of 
the palace of St. Peter’s at Rome, consisting of 
284 columns of the Doric order, each above 
four feet and an half diameter, all in Tiburtine 
marble. 

COLONY, a company of people transplant- 
ed into a remote province in order to cultivate 
and inhabit it. We may distinguish three 
kinds of colonies. 1. Those serving to ease 
the inhabitants of a country, where the people 

‘are become too numerous. 2. Those esta- 
blished by victorious princes in the middle of 
vanquished nations, to keep them in awe ‘and 
obedience. 3. Colonies of commerce; which 
may be so called, because, in effect, it is trade 
that is the sole occasion and object of their 
being established. Of the last kind of colo- 
nies we must chiefly reckon those established 
by the British, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
&c. within the two last centuries, and which 
they continue still to establish in several parts 
of Asia, Africa, America, and the islands in 
the South seas; either to keep up a regular 
commerce with the natives, or to cultivate the 
‘ground, by planting sugar canes, indigo, to- 
bacco, and other commodities. 

_ On the subject of colonies, a subject far too 
copious to be properly discussed within the 
narrow limits of an article in a general dic- 
tionary, we would refer to Smith’s Wealth of 

‘Nations, b. iv. chap. 7.; Robertson’s Hist. of 
America, vol. iii. ; Brougham on Colonial Po- 
-licy ; and Talleyrand’s Essay on Colonies. 

COLOPHON, ‘an ancient town of Asia 
Minor, now Belvidere. — 

COLOPHO'NIA. (colophonia, Koropwre, 
the city from whence it was first brought.) 
Resina nigra. The black resin which remains 
in the retort after distilling the common resin 
with a strong fire. ; 

COLOQUINTIDA. See CoLocynruts. 

CO/LORATE. a. (coloratus, Latin.) Co- 
loured ; dyed; stained with some colour. (Ray). 

COLORA/TION. 5s. (coloro, Latin.) 1. 
The art or practice of colouring (Bacon). 2. 
The state of being coloured (Bacon). 

COLORATURA, in music, any variations 
or extemporary embellishments which serve 
to-render the piece agreeable. 

COLORI'VICK. a. (colorificus, Lat.) That 
has the power of producing colours (Newéon). 

CoLoriFic EARTHS, in oryctolosy, a class: 
of earths in the»system of Kirwan character- 
ised by the stain or tinct they leave upon the 
fingers. It consists of four families, red, yel- 
Jow, black and green. ‘The red colorific earth 
of Kirwan is the reddle or red. chalk, roethel 
owern ; crayon rouge, Brock: its hue is that of 
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a dark cochineal, midway between brick and 
blood-red. It differs from red ochres merely 
by containing more argil. The red colour pro- 
ceeds from oxygenation and the absence of acid. 
The yellow, gelicbarde, Leske, 0.1098 is of am 
ochre yellow, and chiefly differs from common 
yellow ochres by containing, like the red, a 
greater proportion of argil; the more iron it 
holds, for the most part the deeper its yellow. 
The black, black chalk, schwartz kreide, 
3,792, pierre noire of Brisson, is of a greyish 
black colour, and contains a little sulphuric 
acid. The green colorific earth, Leske, 0.1013, 
is of a greyish-green colour; found generally 
in lumps in the cavities of other stones, or ex- 
ternally investing them. It consists of silex, 
argil, iron not much oxygenated, and oxyd of 
nickel, whence the green hue is obtained, in- 
dependently of a certain portion of water. 
Kirwan’s Elem. of Mineralogy, vol. i. See 
also the article MinERALOGY in this work. 

COLORNO, a town of Parma, in Italy, & 
miles from Parma. Lat. 44.54 N. Lon. 10. 

COLOSSIANS (Epistle to the), in biblical 
literature, a canonical epistle of the New Tes- 
tament. Dr. Doddridge is of opinion (Family 
Expositor, vol. v.) that Paul wrote this epistle 
at the same time with that to the Ephesians, 
and that they were both sent together by Ty- 
chicus and Onesimus, towards the close of 
Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome, which was 
about the year of our Lord 63, or the ninth of 
the emperor Nero. : 

Colosse was a large and opulent city of 
Phrygia in Asia Minor, and stood not far from 
Laodicea. It has been lately a prevailing opi-~ 
nion that the christians at Colosse and Laodi- 
cea were not converted by Paul; but Dr. 
Lardner has written an express dissertation to 
prove that the church of Colosse was of . that 
apostle’s planting, and that the christians there 
were his friends, disciples, and converts. 

The Colossians appear from this epistle to 
have borne an honourable character for their 
piety. and zeal for the gospel; but were in some 
danger of being drawn. aside by the subtleties 
of the heathen philosophers, and the insinua- 
tions of some Jewish zealots, who insisted 
upon the necessity of conforming to the Mo- 
saic law. Meese rie: the grand design of 
this epistle is to excite the Colossians by the 
most persuasive arguments to a temper and 
behaviour worthy their sacred character, and 
to secure them from the influence of those 
Pagan sophists or Jewish bigots, who would 
seduce them from the purity of the Christian 
faith. For arguments in proof of the authen- 
ticity of this epistle, deduced from its coinci-~ 
dences with the Acts of the Apostles, see Pa- 
ley’s Hor Pauline, pp. 278292. 
. COLOSSUS, a statue of enormous or gi- 
gantic size. The most eminent of this kind 
‘was the Colossus of Rhodes; a statue of Apollo, 
so high, that ships passed with full sails be- 
twixt its leas. It was the workmanship of 
Chares, a disciple of Lysippus; who spent 
twelye years in making it: it was at length 
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overthrown by an earthquake, after having 
stood 1360 years. Its height was six score and 
six féet: there were few people could fathom 
dts. thumb. bait a 

The Colossus lay neglected on the ground 894 
youre, when; about the year of our Lord 672; 

oawyas, the 6th caliph or emperor of: the 
Saracens, made himself master of Rhodes, and 
afterwards sold their statue, reduced to frag- 
ments, to & Jewish merchant, who loaded 900 
camels with the metal, so that, allowing 800 
pounds weight for each load, the brass of the 
Colossus, after thé diminution which it had 
sustained by rust, and probably by theft, 
amounted to 720 thousand pounds weight. 
The basis that supported it was of a triangular 
figure: its extremities were sustained by sixty 
pillars of marble. There was a winding stair-. 
case to go up to the top of it; from whence one 
might discover Syria, and the ships that went 
to Egypt; in a great looking-glass that was hung 
about the neck of the statue. This enormous 
statue was not the only one that attracted atten- 
tion in the city of Rhodes: Pliny reckons 100 
_ other colossuses not so large, which rose majes- 
tically in its different quarters. 
pee ROBBESAN, a. (colosseus, Lat.) Giant- 

ike. 

COLOSWAR, a town of Transylvania, 
where the senates have their meetings, 250 
miles E. ,by S. of Vienna. Lat. 46. 53 N. 
Lon. 23: 15 E. . 

CO’LOUR. s. (color, Latin:) 1. The ap- 
pearance of: bodies to the eye only; hue; die 
_ WNewton). 2. The appearance of blood in the 

face (Dryden). 3. The tint of the painter 
(Pope). 4. The representation of any thing 
superficially examined (Swift). 5:-Conceal- 
ment; palliation (. Charles). 6. Appear- 
ance; false show (Knoiles). 7: Kind; spe- 
cies; charactet (Shakspeare). 8. In the plu- 
tal, a standard; ati ensign of war (Knolles). 

To Co‘Lour. v. a. (coloro, Latin.) 
mark with some hue, or die (Newton), %.'To 
palliate; to exctisé (Raleigh). 3. To make 
plausible (Addison). 

To Co’Lour: v. n. To blush. A low word. 

CoLour, in natural philosophy, that pro- 
perty cf bodiés which affects the sight only; or 
that property possessed by the elementary fays of 
light, séparated by any means whatever, of ex- 
citing ih us different sengations according to their 
different refrangibility. Thus colour may be 
Considered in two respects, as it regards bodies in 
general, and as it is produced by solar light. 

Before the time of sir I. Newton; the notions 

concerning colour were very vague and wild. 
‘The Pythagoreans called colour the superficies of 
bodies: Plato said that it was 4 flamé issuing from 
them: according to Zend, it was the first confi- 


guration of matter: and Aristotle said it was that 


which made bodies actually transparent. Des- 
cartes accounted colour a modification of light, 
and he imagined that thé difference of colour 
proceeds from the prevalence of the direct or 
rotatory motion of the particles of light. Gri- 
maldi, Dechales, and many others; imagined that 
the differences of colour depended upon the quick 
®r slow vibrations of a certain elastic: medium 
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with which the universe is filled. Rohahlt.édti4 
ceived, that the different colours were made by 
the rays of light entering the eye at different 
atigles with respeet to the optic axis. And Dr. 
Hooke imagined that colour 1s caused by the sen- 
sation of the oblique or uheven pulses of light ;-. 
which Being capable of no more than two va- 
rieties, he concluded there could be no inore than 
two primary colours. 

Natural philosophers were formerly of opinions 
that the solar light was simple and uniform, 
without any difference or variety in its parts, and 
that the different colours of objects were tnade by 
refraction, reflection, or shadows, But Newton 
taught them the errors of their former opinions} 
he shewed them to dissect a single ray of light 
with the minutest precision, and demonstrated 
that every ray was itself a composition of several 
rays all of different colours, each of which when 
separate held to its own nature, simple and un- 
changed by every experiment that could be tried 
upon it. Or to be more particular, light is not 
all similar arid homogenial, but compounded of 
hetetogenial and dissimilar rays, some of which 
in like instances being more refrangible, and 
others less refrangible; and those whith are most 
refrangible are also most reflexible; and according’ 
as they differ in refrangibility and reflexibility, 
they are endowed with the power of exciting itt 
us sensations of different colours. 

Sect. 1. Theory of Laght and Colours. 

Sir Isaac Néwton’s theory of light and colours 
ig striking and beautiful in itself, and deduced 
from clear and decisive experiments, and may 
be almost said to demonstrate cleatly; . 

Ist, That lights which differ in colour, differ 
also in degrees of refrangibility. . 

2d, That the light of the sun, notwithstanding 
its uniform appearance, consists of rays differently 
refrangible, : 

3d; ‘hat those rays which are more refran- 
gible than others, are also more réeflexible. 

4th, That as the rays of light differ in degreés 
of refrangibility and reflexibility, so they also 
differ in their disposition to exhibit this or that 
particular colour; and that colours are not qua- 
lifications of light derived from refractions of 
reflections of natural bodies, as was .generally 
believed, but original and connate properties, 
which are different in different rays, some rays 
being disposed to exhibit a red colour and na 
other, and some a green and no other, and so of 
the rest of the prismatit colours. 

5th, That the light of the sun consists of vias 
lét-making, indigo-making, blué-making, green- 
making, yellow-making, oratige-making, and reds 
making rays; and all of these are different in their 
degrees of refrangibility and reflexibility; for the 
rays which produce red colours are the least te= 
frangible, and those that make the violet the 
most; and the rest are more or less refrangible as 
they approach either of these extremes, in the 
order already mentioned: that is, orange is least 
refrangible next to red, yellow next to orange; 
atid so on; 50 that to the same degree of refran- 
gibility there ever belongs the same colour, and 
to the same colour the same degree of refrangi+ 
bility. aa 

6th, Every homogeneal ray; considered apart, 
is refracted according to one and the same rule, 
so that its sine of incidence is to its sine of re- 
fraction in a given ratio; that is; every different 
coloured tay has a different ratio belonging to it. 

“th, The species of fake by and degree ef re- 
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frangibility and reflexibility, proper to any par- 

ticular sort of rays,is not mutable by réflection or 

refraction from natural bodies, nor by any other 

cause that has been yet observed. When any one 
kind of rays has been. separated from those of 

other kinds,.it has obstinately retained its colours, 

notwithstanding all endeavours to bring about a 

change. - 

Sth, Yet seeming transmutations of colours 
may be made, where there is any mixture of 
divers sorts of rays; for, in such mixtures, the 
component colours appear not, but, by their 
mutually alloying each other, constitute an in- 
termediate colour. 

Oth, There are therefore two sorts of colour, 
the one original and simple, the other compound- 
ed of these; and all the colours in the universe 
are either the colours of homogerieal, simple 
light, or compounded of these mixed together 
in certain proportions. The colours of simple, 
light are, as we observed before, violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red, together 
with an indefinite variety of intermediate gra- 
dations. The colours of compounded light are. 
differently compounded of these. simple rays, 
mixed in various proportions: thus a mixture of 
yellow-making and blue-making rays exhibits a 
green colour, and a mixture of red and yellow . 
makes an orange; and in any colour the same in 
specie with the primary ones may be produced 
by the composition of the two colours next ad- 
jacent in the series of colours generated by the 
prism, whereof the one is next more refrangible, 
and the other next less refrangible; But this is 
not the case with those which are situated at too 
great a distance; orange and indigo do not pro- 
duce the intermediate green, nor scarlet and 
green the intermediate yellow. 

10th, The most surprising and wonderful com- 
position of light is that of whiteness; there is no 
one sort of rays which can alone exhibit that co- 
lour: it is ever compounded, and to its composi- 
tion all the aforesaid primary colours are requi- 
Site, 

ilth, As whiteness is produced by a copious 
reflection of rays of all sorts of colours, when 
there is a due proportion in the mixture; so, on 
the contrary, blackness is produced by a suffocas 
tion and absorption of the incident light, which 
being stopped and suppressed in the black body, 
is not reflected outward, but refiected and refract- 
ed within the body till it be stifled and lost. 

Newton’s method of accounting for the differ- 
ent colours of bodies, from their reflecting this or 
that kind of rays most copiously, is so easy and 
natural, that his system quickly overcame all ob-, 
jections, and to this day continues to. be almost 
universally believed. It is now commonly ac- 
knowledged, that the light of the sun, which to 
us seems perfectly homogeneal and white, is com. . 
posed of no fewer than seven different colours, viz. 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, purple, and yvio- 
let or indigo. A bedy which appears of a red co- 
jour, hath the property of reflecting the red rays 
more. powerfully than any of-the others; and so 
of the orange, yelfow, green, &e, A body which 
is of a black colour, instead of reflecting, absorbs; 
all or thé greatest part of the rays that fall upon 
it; and, on the contrary, a body which appears. 
white, reflects the greatest part of the rays indis- 
i Biya without separating the one from the 
other. ; 


SEcr. Ll. Of the Separation of the original Rays of 
Light, by Refkction or Transmission, but depending 


‘cessary experiments, 


on the Thickness of the Medium upon which they are” 
incident. — Br 
The foundation of a rational theory being laid, 
it next became natural to inquire by what pecu- | 
liar mechanism in the structure of each particular 
body, it was fitted to reflect one kind of rays more ° 
than another. This sir J, Newton attributes to 
the density of these bodies. This subject how- 
ever is not so clear as the preceding ; for the pre- 
sent. theory suggests many doubts to every inqui- 
sitive mind, and is allowed by all to be-attended | 
with difficulties, There are no optical experi- 
ments, however, in which sir I, Newton seems to | 
have taken more pains than those relating to the 
rings of colours which appear in thin plates, and 
which we now propose to explain. In all his ob- 
servations and investigations concerning them, he 
discovers the greatest sagacity, both as a phile- 
sopher and a mathematician. 
The bubbles which children blow with a mixture - 
of soap and water were observed by Dr. Hooke 
to exhibit various colours according to their thin- 


ness, and that when they have a considerable de-. 


gree. of thickness they appear colourless; from 
this the present theory has taken its rise. It is 
thus that things overlooked by the rest of mankind, 
are often the most fertile in suggesting hints to 
those who are habituated to reflection. ’ 
Sir I. Newton blew up a large bubble from a 
strong mixture of soap and water, and set himself 
attentively to consider ‘the different changes of 
colour it underwent, from its enlargement to its” 
dissolution. He in general perceived that the: 
thinner the plate of water which composed the, 
sides of the bubble, the more it refleeted the vio- 
let colour ray;.and that in proportion as the sides" 
of the bubble were more thick and dense, the more 
they reflected the red: he therefore was induced 
to believe, that the cvlours of-all bodies proceeded 
from thé thickness and density of the little trans- 
parent plates of which they are composed. To 
bring this opinion nearer to certainty, it was ne- 
cessary to measure the thickness: of the plate of. 


-water which composed the bubbles but this was. 


a matter of great difficulty, as the bubble was of 
itself of too transient a uature to undergo the ne- 


_ Our philosopher, ever fertile in expedients, re-_ 


collected having observed, that as two prisms were 


compressed hard together, in order to make their. 
sides (which happeued to be a little convex) touch 
one another, they were both as perfectly transpa- 
rent in the place of contact as if they, had been. 
but one piece of glass; but that round the point 
of contact, where the glasses.were a little sepa-~ 
rated from each other, rings of different colours. 
appeared, | 
To observe more accurately the order of the, 
colours produced in this manner, he placed a 
glass lens, whose convexity was very small, upor 
a plain glass. Now it is evident, that those would. 
only touch at one particular point; and therefore, 


at all other places between the adjacent surfaces, ° 


a thin plate of air was interposed, whose thick~- 


ness increased in a certain ratio, according to the 


distance from the point of contact. 

He pressed these glasses slowly together, by 
which means the colours very soon emerged, and’ 
appeared distinct to a considerable distance; next _ 
to the pellucid central spot made by the contact. 
of the glasses, succeeded blue, . white, yellow 
and red, :The blue was very little in quantity, nor: 
could he discern any violet in it; but the yellow 
and red were yery copious, extending about as far 
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as thé white, and four or five times as far as the 
blue. The next circuit immediately surrounding 
these consisted of violet, blue, green, yellow, and 
red; all these were very copious except the green, 
which was very little in quantity, and seemed 
more faint and dilute than the other colours, 
The third circle of colours was purple, blue, green, 
yellow, and red; in this the purple was more red- 
dish than the violet in the former circuit, and the 
green was more conspicuous, being as bright and 
copious as any of the other colours, except the 
yellow; the red was also somewhat faded. .The 
fourth circle consisted of green and red; the green 
_Was copious and lively, inclining on one side’ to 
blue, on the other to yellow, but there was. neither 
_ Violet, blue, nor yellow; and the red was very im- 
perfect and dirty. Each outer cireuit or ring was 
more obscure than those within, like the circular 
waves upon a disturbed sheet of water, till they at 
last ended in perfect whiteness. 

As the colours were thus found to vary accord- 
ing to the different distances of the glass plates 
from each other, sir Isaac judged that they pro- 
ceeded from the different thickness of the plate 
of air, intercepted between the glasses; and that 
this plate was by the mere circumstance of thin- 
ness or thickness disposed to reflect or transmit 
this or that particular colour; from whencé he 
concluded, as before observed, that the colours of 
all natural bodies depended on their component 
particles. He also constructed a table, wherein 
the thickness of a plate, necessary to reflect any 
particular colour, was expressed in parts of an 
inch, divided into 1,000,000 parts. | 

It has been already observed, that the thin 
plates, made use of in the different experiments, 
reflected some kinds of rays in particular parts, 
and transmitted others in the same parts, Hence 
‘the coloured rings appeared variously disposed, 
according.as they were viewed by reflected or trans- 
mitted light; that is, according as the plates were 
or were not held up between the eye and the win- 
dow. That we may understand this better, the 
following table has been formed. . On one side are 
mentioned. the colours appearing on the plates by 
_ reflected light, and on the other those which are 
perceptible when the glasses are held between the 
eyeand the window. ‘The centre, when the glasses 
are in full contact, is perfectly transparent; this 
spot therefore, when viewed by reflected light, ap-: 
pears black, because it transmits all the rays; and 
for the same reason it appears white, when viewed 
by. transmitted light. 

Colours by reflected light. Colours by transmitted light. 


Black White 

Blue . Yellowish-red 
White Black 

Yellow Violet 

ted Blue. 

Violet White 

Blue Yellow 
Green Red 

Yellow | 4 Violet 

Red . Blue 
Purple “Green 

Blue Yellow 
Green 

Yellow ag do 4 
“Red slueish-green 
Green Red ° 

Red Blueish-green 
Greenish-blue Red 

Reds. itv 


4n comparing the rings produced by transmitted 


. 
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with those produced by reflected light, the white is 
found opposed to the black, the red to the blue, 
the yellow to the violet, and the green to a colour 
composed of red and violet; in other words, the 
parts of the glass that when looked at are white, 
appear black on looking through the glass; and 
on the contrary, those which appear black in the 
first instance, appear white in the second; and so 
of the other colours. Dr. T. Young has contriv- 
ed an apparatus for exhibiting and measuring these 
thin rings and platess. a description of which may 
be seen in Nicholson’s Journal, vol. iii. p. 233, 
Newton has shewn, that the rays of any particu- 
lar colour are disposed to be reflected, when the 
thicknesses of the plate of air are as the numbers 
1, 3,5, 7,9, 11, &c. and that the same rays are 
disposed to be transmitted at the intermédiate 
thicknesses, which are as the numbers 0, 2, 4, 6, 
8, 10, &c. . 

The places of reflection or transmission of the 
several colours in a series, are so near each other, 
that the colours dilute each other by mixture; 
whence the number of series, in the open day- 
light, seldom exceeds 7 or 8. But if the system 
be viewed through a prism, by which means the 
rings of various colours are separated, according 
to their refrangibility, they may be seen on that 
side towards which the réefractién is,\made, so nu- 
merous that it is impossible to count them. Or, 
if in a dark chamber the sun’s light be separated 
into its original rdys, by a prism, and a ray of one 
uncompounded colour be received upon the two 
glasses, the number of circles will become very 
numerous, and both the reflected and transmitted 
light will remain of the same colour as the ori- 
ginal incident ray.. This experiment shews, that 
‘in any series, the circles formed by the less re- 
frangible rays exceed, in magnitude, those which 
are formed by the more refrangible; and, conse- 
quently, that in any series, the more refrangible 
rays are reflected at less thicknesses than those 
which are less refrangible. 

If we apply water to the edges of the glass, it 
will be attracted between them ; and, filling all the 
intercedent space, it will become a thin plate of 
the same dimensions as that which before was 
constituted of air: in this case, the circular rings 
grow less, and the colours fainter, but not varied 
in species. They become contracted in diameter, 
nearly in pro; ortion of 7 to 8, and consequently, 
the intervals of, the glasses, at similar circles, as 
caused by these two mediums, are as about 3 to 4; 
that is, as the sines of refraction out of water into 
air. 

We have already spoken of the variety of co- 
lours produced by bubbies blown in soap-water: 
but as these colours are commonly too much agi- 
tated by the external air to admit of any certain 
observation, it is necessary to cover the bubble 
with a clear glass, in which situation the follow- 
ing appearances take place: the colours emerge 
from the top of the bubble, and as it grows thinner, 
by the subsidence of the water, they dilate into 
rings parallel to the horizon, which descend slowly, 
and vanish successively, at the bottom. This 
emergence continues till the water at the upper 
part of the bubble becomes too thin to reflect the 
light, at which time a cirele of an intense black- 
ness appears at the top, which slowly dilates, 
sometimes tu three quarters of an inch in breadth, 
before the bubble breaks. Reckoning from the 
black central spot, the reflected colours are the 
same, in succession and quality, .as those produc- 
ed by the aforementioned plate of air; and the ap- 
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earance of the bubble, if viewed by transmitted 
fight is similar to that of the plate of air in like 
circumstances, 

If we take very thin plates of talc, or Muscovy 
glass, that exhibit these colours; then, by wetting 
the plates, the colours remain as before, but be- 
come more faint and languid, especially when 
wetted on the under side. So that the thickness 
of any plate, requisite to produce any colour, 
seems to depend only on the density of the plate, 
and not on the density of the mclosing medium. 
But the colours are more vivid as their densities 
are different, 

If-two pieces of plate-glass, or even common 
glass, be previously wiped, and then rubbed toge- 
ther, they will soon adhere, with a considerable 


degree of force, and exhibit various ranges of co- | 


Jours, rnuch broader than those obtained by lenses. 
One of the most remarkable circumstances attend- 
ing this method of making the experiment, is the 
facility with which the colours may be removed, or 
even made to disappear, by heats too low to sepa- 

“rate the glasses, A touch of the finger immediate- 
Jy causes the irregular rings of colours to contract 
towards their centre in the part touched. 

These experiments render it evident, that the 
eolours of bodies depend, in some degree, upon 
the thickness and density of the particles that 

‘compose them. Hence, if the density, or size of 
the particles, in the surface of a body, be changed, 
the colour is likewise changed. When the thick- 
ness of the particles of a body is such, that one 
sort of light, or one sort of colour, is reflected ; 
another light, or other colours, will be transmitted; 
and theretpre the body will appear of the first 
eolonr. : 

There is a certain determinate thickness which 
seems to be necessary in a plate of water, for ex- 
ample, in order to reflect a particular colour, and 
a different thickness to make it reflect any other 
eolour; and in general, that a less thickness is ne- 
cessary to reflect the most refrangible rays, as 
violet and indigo, than those which are least re- 
frangible, as the red and orange-colonred rays, 
The particles of bodies reflect rays of one colour, 
and transmit those of another: and this is the 
ground of all their colours, 


SEcT. If. Of the transient State into which a Ray of 
Light is put, in ils Passage through any refracting 
Surface, which, in the Progress of the Ray, returns at 
equal Intervals ; and disposes the Ray, at every Re- 
turn, to be transmitled, and, between the Relurns, to 
be reflected to it, | 


Sir I, Newton, in order to account for the inter- 
vals of the coloured rings in these thin plates, and 
also all other cases of the reflection or transmig- 
sion of light, advances an hypothesis; but, like a 
wise and cantioys philosopher, he professes not to 
lay much stress upon it, though he seems not to 
entertain any suspicion of its being fallacious. 
Indeed, it seems to be a kind of fair inference from 
the experiments we have been describing, The 
hypothesis is this: that every ray of light is, at 
its first emission from the luminous body, pnt into 
a transient state or constitution, which, in its pros 
gress, returns at equal intervals, disposing it, at 
every return, to be easily transmitted into any re- 
fracting surface it may meet with; whereas jn the 
intervals between these returns, it is disposed to 
be easily reflected; so that, upon the arrival of a 
mumber of rays of light at the surface of every 
medium, those of them in which they were dispos- 
ed to be transmitted easily would pass the inter- 
val between the two mediums; and those which 


were in a contrary state, would be reflected; on 
which account, some light is generally reflected, 
and some transmitted, at every different surface 
on which it falls. Those states into which the 
rays of light are put, he calls fits of easy reflec- 
tion and transmission. 
is not without difficulties, and must, therefore, be 
received with caution, as it was proposed, till it 
shall be either confirmed or confuted by experi- 
ment, and a new theory substituted in its stead. 
When we are brought, as it were, to the confines 
of material nature, we must expect to meet with 
some confusion and darkness in our explanations. 
There are barriers to our knowledge, which cane 
not be passed by any force of human faculties. 
Sir I. Newton, the legislator of philosophers, ex~ 
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This hypothesis, however, _ 


pressed, under the form of conjectures or ques- | 


tions, those things which he was unable satisfac- 
torily to resolve; ayoiding rash assertions, which 
are so fondly taken up by those who wish to gain 
a momentary reputation. 


SEcT. IV. Of the Permanent Colours of Natural 
Bodies, and of the Analogy between them and the Co= 
lours of thin transparent Plates. 


It has already been stated that the colours of 
natural bodies consist in a disposition to reflect 
one sort of rays more copiously than another; 
and that other bodies are of a different colour, 
because they reflect rays of a different kind. So 
that if light consisted only of one kind of rays, 
there could be only one colour in the world; nor 
would it be possible, by refractions and reflections, 
to produce a new one. Thus, in some bodies, all 
the rays are extinguished but the red-making; 
and when they are reflected to our eyes, they ex- 
cité in us the idea of red; and thence we say, that 
such a piece of cloth, &c¢. is red; attributing that 
only to the clath or wood, which more particulare 
ly arises from the light which dresses them in their 
various beauty. Thus the ruby absorbs the green, 
the blue, and the violet;. but reflects the red-mak- 
ing rays to our eye, with all their prismatic lustre. 
The amethyst imbibes the stronger rays, and gives 
back the yiolet with milder brightness. The jon- 
quil gives us only yellow, and the hyacinth its 
vivid blue, Every coloured object may be thus 
regarded as a partial divider of the rays, separat~ 
ing one or more colours, and confounding all the 
gathers. 

Those surfaces of transparent bodies, which have 
the greatest refracting power, reflect the greatest 
quantity of light. In other wards, bodies, by 
which the light is more refracted, do likewise more 
strongly reflect it. Diamonds, which refract the 


light very strongly, give it, in proportion, a strong- 


er reflection: and hence proceed the vivacity of 
their colours, and their sparkling effect. 

We shall perceive the analogy between refrac- 
tion and reflection, by considering that the most 
refractive mediym totally reflects the rays of light, 
at certain degrees of incidence. But the truth of 
the proposition further appears, by observing the 
transparent bodies, such as air, water, oil, glass, 
island crystal, white transparent arsenic, and dia- 
mond, have a stronger oy weaker reflection, ac- 
cording to the greater or less refractive powers of 
the mediums that are contiguous to them. Thus 
at the confine of ajr and sal gem, it is stronger 
than at the confine of air and water; and still 
stronger between common air and glass; still 
more so between air and a diamond. If any of 
these be immersed in water, its reflection becomes, 
weaker than before; and it is weaker still, if it be 
immersed in liquors of a greater refractive power. 
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if water be divided into two parts, by any imagin- 
ary surface, there is no reflection at the confine of 
those two parts; and for the same reason, there 
can be no sensible reflection in the confine of the 
two glasses of equal density. The reason, there- 


fore, why all pellucid mediums have no sensible— 


reflection but at their external surfaces, where they 
are contiguous to mediums of different densities, 
is, that their contiguous parts have precisely the 
same degree of density. 

The least parts of all bodies, though seemingly 
void of transparency, when viewed ‘in the gross, 
will be found, if taken separately, to be, in some 
measure, transparent: and the opacity arises from 
the multitude of reflections caused in their inter- 
nal parts. This observation will be easily granted 
by those who have been conversant with micro- 
scopes; for there they are found to be, for the most 
part, transparent. Nothing seems more opaque, 
and free from transparency, than the clothes we 
wear. 
len hairs that go into its composition with a mi- 
eroscope, and we shall find it to be nearly trans- 
parent. Gold in the mass lets no Ught pass 
through it; but if beaten out extremely thin, we 
shall then see that its parts are transparent, like 
ether bodies. if held over a hole, in a darkened 
window, it will appear of a greenish hue. If gold 


be composed of transparent parts, we may surely © 


conclude the same of other bodies ; and, indeed, 
_wery few are to be found, in which, if reduced to 
sufficient thinness, and applied to the hole, a de- 
gree of transparency is not manifest, 

It now becomes necessary, since light finds a 
free passage through the least particles, to inquire 
what renders them opaque; and this, by sir I. New- 
ton, is attributed to the multitude of reflections 
and refractions which take place in the interior 


parts; there being, between the parts of opaque or . 


coloured bodies, a number of spaces, filled with 
mediums of a different density from that of the 
body, as water between the tinging corpuscles with 
which any liquor is impregnated ; air between the 
aqueous globules that constitute clouds and mists, 


&ec. These spaces cannot be traversed by, light, ° 


without refracting or reflecting it in various ways, 


by which it is prevented from passing on in a> 


- straight line, which it would do if the parts were 

. continuous, without any such interstices between 
them; for we have already learned, that reflec- 
tions are ouly made at the superficies of mediums 
of different densities. 
avises, therefore, from the discontinuity of its 
particles, and the different density of the inter- 
vening, mediums, and the particles which compose 
them. 

This idea of opacity is greatly confirmed, by 
considering that opaque bodies become transparent 
by filling up the pores with any substance of nea:- 
ly the same density with their parts. Thus when 
paper is wet with oil or water, or when linen cloth 
is dipped in water, oiled, or varnished, or the ocu- 


_lus mundi steeped in water, &c. they become more | 


transparent than they were before. As filling the. 
pores of an opaque body makes it transparent, so, 
on the other hand, evacuating the pores of a trans- 
parent body, or separating its parts, renders it 
opaque; as salts, or wet paper, by being dried ; 
horn, by being scraped; glass, by being reduced 
to powder, or otherwise flawed; turpentine, by 
being stirred about with water, till they mix im- 
‘perfectly ; and water, by being formed into many 
small bubbles, either in the form of froth, or, by 
‘shaking it together with oil of turpentine, or some 


Yet let us only examine one of the wool- 


The opacity of a body 


other convenient liquor, with which it will: not, 


‘combine. 


It is plain then, that it is in homogeneity we are 
to seek for the cause of transparency. If there 
be many pores in a body, and these be filled with | 
a matter differing much in density from the body. 
itself, the light will meet with a thousand refrac- 
tions and reflections in the internal parts, and will 
thus be utterly extinguished. i 

But the parts of bodies, and their interstices, 
must not be less than some definite size, to be- 
come opaque and coloured, ': For the most opaque 
bodies, if their parts be. sufficiently divided, as 
meta!s, by being dissolved in acid menstrua, &c. | 
become perfectly transparent, The black spot, 
near the point of contact of the two plates of glass, 
it has been observed, transmitted the whole light 
where the glasses did not absolutely touch; and 
the reflection at the thinnest part of the soap- 
bubble was so insensible as to make that part ap- 
pear intensely black, by the want of reflected 
light. 

It is on these accounts that water, salt, glass, 
stones, &c. are transparent; for, from many con- 
siderations, they seem to be as full of pores as 
other bodies are, yet their particles and pores are 
too small to cause reflection in their common 
states. 

The transparent parts of bodies, according to 
their several sizes, must reflect rays of one colour, 
and transmit those of others, on the same principles 
that thin plates or bubbles do reflect or transmit 
these rays; and this seems to be the ground of ail 


their colours, That they do so is plain from va- 


rious observations; and it is on these principles 
you may explain the variety of colours seen in 
some silks, on pigeons’ necks, peacocks’ tails, and 
the feathers of other finely coloured birds. If the 
eye be fixed on a pigeon’s neck, and both be kept 
at rest, only one colour is observable : but if either 
moves, especially the latter, a different colour may 
be seen. Shady silks are woven, with threads of 
different colours; one arranged longitudinally, 
the other transversely; and as the greater or less ° 
proportion of either of these appears, so one Or 
the other of the colours will prevail. Wet these 
double coloured objects, dip the variegated fea- 
ther in water, or the changeable silk in oil, their 
reflections will be less vivid, and they will return 
but one uniform shade of colouring. The skin of 
the chameleon is transparent, its ground being be- 
tween a pale red and yellow, coloured with a num- 
ber of small smooth protuberances of a cold blue- 
ish colour. It is endowed with a faculty of blow-~ 
ing up or contracting its skin at will. This causes 
the different colours, in appearance, to vary: 1¢ 
therefore sometimes appears reddish, at others 
blue: the yellow rays of the ground, occasionally 
mixing with the blue of the protuberances, pro- 
duce the idea of green; and when placed on a red. 
or yellow substauce, its natural colours are un- 
ayoidably heightened. 
From various ‘phenomena it is evident, that a 
great proportion of the fainter coloured rays are 
stopped in their passage through the atmosphere, 
and are thence reflected upon other bodies; while 
the red and orange rays are transmitted to greater 
distances. This circumstance explains the blue 


‘shadows of bodies, the blue colour of the sky, and 
‘the red colour of the clouds, when the sun is near 


the horizon. 

At particular times, when the sky is clear and 
serene, in the morning and the evening, the shae 
dows cast. from opaque bodies have been observed 
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to be tinged with blue and green. This circum- 
stance uaturally results from the minute particles 
of the atmosphere reflecting the delicate and most 
refrangible rays, the blue and violet, for instance, 
which occasions a predominance of these hues. 
The blueness of the sky is accounted for on the 
same principles; namely, the copious reflection 
of the blue rays, by the atmosphere, which pro- 
duces the effect of an arch of that colour, all 
around us, This is occasionally diversified by 
the greater density of the vapours, which reflect 
the stronger rays. The coloured clouds, in parti- 
cular, which appear towards the morning and even- 
ing, when the sun is in or near the horizon, are to 
be attributed to the game cause. . The rays of 
light traversing a vast extent of atmosphere; the 
fainter and more ‘delicate rays, as the blue and 
violet, are detached by repeated reflections of the 


atmospheric particles; and the stronger rays, as 


the red, the orange, &c. are permitted to proceed, 
and reach the clouds, from whence they are re- 
flected. Agreeable to this theory, we may ob- 


serve, that the sun’s horizontal light is sometimes _ 


so. deeply tinctured with the red, that objects illu- 
minated by it frequently appear of a bright orange, 
and even red. It is observable, that the clouds do 
not, in common, assume their brighter dyes till 
the sun is some minutes set, and that they pass 
from yellow to a flaming gold colour; and thence, 
‘by degrees, to red, which becomes deeper and 
deeper, till the sun leaves them altogether, till at 
length the disappearance of the sun leaves them 
of a leaden hue, by the reflection of the blue light 
from the gir. A similar change of colour is ob« 
Served on the snowy tops of the Alps; and the 
same may be seen, though less strongly, on the 
eastern and western fronts of white buildings. St. 
Paul’s church, London, is a good object of this 


kind, and is often, at sun-set, tinged with a consj-. 


‘ derable degree of redness, What makes the same 
colonrs more rich and copious in the clouds js 
their semi-transparency, joined with the obliquity 
of their position, ay 

it is highly probable that it is the same coe 
Joured light, which being thrown, by the refrac- 
tion of the atmosphere, into the shadow of the 
earth, sometimes gives the moon, in a total 
eclipse, the reddish colour of brick. For the 
same reason, the colour of the 


which the rays have to traverse throu gh. 
Seer. V. Mr. Delaval’s Account of ihe permanent 
Colours of opaque Bodies. 


Besides the experiments of this gentleman on- 


‘the colours of transparent bodies, he has lately 
published an account of some made upon the 
permanent colours of opaque substances, the dis- 
covery of which must. be of the utmost conse- 
quence in the arts of colour-making and dyeing. 
_ The changes of colour in permanently coloured 
bodies, our author observes, are produced by the 
same laws that take place 
jess substances; and the experiments by which 
they are investigated consist chiefly of various 
methods of uniting the colouring particles into 
larger masses, or dividing them into smaller ones. 
Sir Isaac Newton made his experiments chiefly on 
transparent substances; and in the few places 
where. he treats of others, he acknowledges his 
want of experiments. He makes the followin 
remark, however, on those bodies which reflect 
one kind of light and transmit another, viz. that 
if these glasses or liquors were so thick and mass 
that no light could get through them, he ques- 


m moon will vary in | 
eciipses, according to the extent of atmosphere _ ; : 2 

Researches concerning the Philosophy of perma- 
nent Colours, shews that Mr. Delaval has not 


in transparent colour-— 


tioned whether they would not, like other opaque 
bodies, appear of one and the same colour in all 
positions of the eye; though he.could not yet 
affirm it from exptrience. Indeed it was the 


_opinion of this great philosopher, that all colour- 


ed matter reflects the rays of light, some reflect- 
ing the more refrangible rays most copiously, 
and others that are less so; and that this is at once 
the true and only reason of these colours. He 
was likewise of opinion that opaque bodies reflect 
the light from their anterior surface, by some 
power of the body evenly diffused over and ex- 
ternal to it. With respect to transparent colour- 
ed bodies he thus expresses himself; “ A trans- 
parent body which looks of any colour by trans- 
mitted light, may also look of the same colour 
by reflected light ; the light of that colour being 
reflected by the farther surface of that body, or 
by the air beyond it: and then the reflected 
colour will be diminished, and perhaps cease, by 
making the body very thick, and pitching it on 
the back-side to diminish the reflection of its far= 


ther surface, so that the light reflected from the 


tinging particles may predominate. In such 
cases the colour of the reflected light will be apt 
to vary from that of the light transmitted.” 

To search out the truth of these opinions, Mr. 
Delaval entered upon a course of experiments 
with transparent coloured liquors and glasses, as 
well as with opaque and semitransparent bodies. 
And from these experiments he discovered seve- 
ral remarkable properties of the colouring mat- 
ter; particularly, that in transparent coloured 
substances it does not reflect any light; and 
when, by intercepting the light which was trans- 
mitted, it is hindered from passing through such 
substances, they do not vary from their former 
colour to any other, but become entirely black, 


This incapacity of the colouring particles of >» 


transparent bodies to reflect light being deduced 
froin very numerous experiments, may therefure 
be taken as a general law. It ‘will appear the 


More extensive, if it be considered that, for the 
most part, the tinging particles of liquors, or 


other transparent substances, are extracted from 
opaque bodies; that the opaque bodies owe their 


colours to those particles, in like manner as the 


transparent substances do; and that by the loss 
of them they are deprived of their colours, 
Dr. Bancroft, however, in his Experimental 


naticed the ehange of nature as well as of specific 
gravity, which the metals undergo by their being 
exposed to different degrees of heat, together with 
the glass. He also ‘observes, that if, according ta 
Mr. Delaval’s hypothesis, the densest hodies are 
ofa red colour, or approximating to it, platina, 
the heaviest of all known metals, ought to be red; 
instead of which it is white, like tin, and the 
lightest metals, 
tal next to platina, is much farther removed from 
the red colour than copper, which is far lighter, 
With respect to Mr. Delaval’s experiments on 
coloured liquors, Dr. Bancroft says, that instead 
of choosing and employing mechanical means, 
which alone are suited to produce those effects, 
and only those effects, he has recourse to mere 
chemical agents, whose actions in the ways which 


he supposes must have been almost doubtful, . 


though their powers-of producing other, and very 
different effects from what he supposes, is most 
certain. See farther Bancroft’s Researches, vol. 1, 

Notwithstanding all that has been done and 


So also, gold, the heaviest me-. 


» 
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written on the subject of colours, opinions are 
still much afloat, especially with regard to the 
number of the primitive colorific rays of solar 
light. ‘The opinion that there are but three pri- 
mitive colours has been maintained by M. du Fay, 
and after him by Father Castell; see Montucla’ s 
History, vol.i. pa. 630. 

Their argument, however, was, if we may so 
term it, a pharmaceutical one, by. no means suffi- 
cient to satisfy us.as to the real composition of 
solar light. . Dr. Matthew Young, the late learned 
bishop of Clonfert, in a paper in vol: vii. of the 
Irish Transactions, has ingeniously attempted to 
‘prove that the hypothesis of three primitive co- 
lours, red, yellow, and blue, completely solves 
all the phenomena. of the solar spectrum; and is 
therefore to be preferred. 

On this important; su hject, indeed, though much 
has been accomplished since the splendid disco- 
‘veries of Newton, much yet remains to be done 
before a complete theory can be established. The, 
inquisitive reader will peruse with advantage the 
researches of Bancroft and Young above referred 
to; Dr. T. Young’s Natural Philosophy, vol, il.; 
the able disquisitions on the colours of solar lieht, 
and the colours of bodies in the 2d vol. of Haiiy’ S 
Natural Philosophy ; Bertholet’s remarks on the 
primitive colours in the arts, blue, yellow, and red, 
in his Elemens de Teinture; and Prieur’s Consi- 
derations concerning Colours, in the Retrospect 
of Philosophical Discoverigs, vols. i, and ili. 

Before we quit this part of the subject it may 
not be improper to make one farther observation, 
on account of the mischievous inferences deduced 
from the Newtonian theory, by Voltaire and 
some other writers. These men suppose that 
light and colour, as apprehended by the imagina- 
tion, are only ideas in the mind, and not qua-, 
lities that have any existence of matter. Strange 
as this may seem, it has been universally receiv- 
ed, aud considered by some as one of the noblest 
discoveries of modern philosophy. 

By colours all. men, who have not formed er- 
roneous notions, understand not a_ sensation of 
the mind, which can have no existence when it is 
not perceived, but a quality and modification of 
bodies, which continues the same whether it be 
seen or-concealed. ‘The scarlet rose is not less. a 
scarlet rose when we shut our eyes, and was so at. 
midnight when no eye saw it. The colour sur ely 
remains when the appearance ceases; and it 
remains’ the same even when the appearance 
changes; for.when we view this, scarlet rose. 
through a pair ef green spectacles, the appear- 
ance is changed; but we do not conceive the 
colour in the rose to be changed. To a person in 
2 jaundice it has still another appearance, but he 
is easily convinced the change is in his eye, and 
not in the colour of the object. We can, by a 


variety of optical experiments, change the ap-_ 


pearance of figure and magnitude in a body, as 
well as that in colour; we can make one body 
appear to be ten. But no man believes the mul- 
tiplying glass really produces ten guineas out of one; 


in like manner, no one believes the coloured glass. 


changes the real colour of the object seen through 
it, when it alters the appearance of that colour... 

Colour, therefore, is not a sensation, but a se- 
gondary quality of bodies, whereby in fair day~ 
light they exhibit, a certain and well understood 
appearance; and there is a real permanent quas 
lity in bodies, to which the common use of this 
word agrees, . Had modern philosophers given, 


as they ought to have done, the name of colour to 
the cause instead of to the effect, they would not 
have set philosophy apparently in contradiction 
with common sense; for they must then have 
affirmed with the vulgar, that colour isa proper- 

ty of bodies, and that there is nothing like it in 
the mind. Their language, as well as ‘ihn senti- 
ments, would have been perfectly agreeable to 


the common apprehensions of mankind, and true 


philosophy would have joined hands with com- 
mon sense. 

Conour (Accidental), a name given to a very 
curious optical phenomenon, which was first, we 
believe, attended toby Buffon. That philosopher 
wrote a short paper on it, which was published in 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences for the 
year 1743. 

If a person look stedfastly and for a consider- 
able time at a small red square painted upon 
white paper, he will at last observe a kind of, 
green-coloured border. surround the red square. 
If he now turn his eyes to some other part of the 
paper, he will see an imaginary square of a de- 
licate green bordering on blue, and correspond- 
ing exactly in point of size with the red square. 
This imaginary square continues visible for some 
time, and indeed does not appear till the eye has 
view fey successively a number of new objects, It 
is to this imaginary square that the improper 
name of accidental colour has been given. If the 

small square be yellow, the imaginary square or 
accidental colour is blue: the accidental colour, 
of green is red; of blue, yellow; of white, black ;, 


and, on the contrary, that of black is white. ~ — , - 


The first person, as far as we know, who gave a 
satisfactory explanation of these phenomena was, 
professor Scherffer of Vienna, whose dissertation, 
translated by Mr. Bernoulli, has been published 
in the 26th volume of the Journal de Physique, 

In order to understand these phenomena, let us, 
recollect, in the first place, that light consists of 
seven rays, namely, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, violet; that whiteness consists in a- 
mixture of all these rays; and that those bodies 
which reflect but very little light are black, ‘Those 
bodies that are of any particalar colour, reflect \ 
a much greater quantity of the rays which con- 
stitute that particular colour than of any other 
rays. Thus red bodies reflect most red rays; 
green bodies, most green rays, and so on. 

Let us recollect, in the second place, that when 
two impressions are made at the same time upon. 
any of our organs of sensation, one of which is: 


strong and’ the other weak, we only perceive the.- 


former. Thus if we examine by the prism the, 
rays reflected by a red rose we shall find that 
they are of four kinds, namely, red, yellow, green,, 
and blue. In this case, the impression made by, 
the red rays makes that made by the others quite 
insensible. For the same reason, when a person, 
goes from broad daylight into ax ill-lighted room, 
it appears to him at first perfectly dark, the pre-, 
ceding strong impression rendering him for some 
time incapable of feeling the weaker impression. 
With ‘the assistance of these two remarks, it 
will not be difficuit to. explain. the phenomena of 
accidental colours. When a person considers ate. 
tentively for. some time a white square lying on 
any black substance (paper for instance), it is 
evident that the. part of the retina on which the 
white square is painted receives a stronger im- 
pression than any other part; at least the greatest 
number of rays strike upon it, A weaker impres 
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sion, therefore, will act on it with much less force 
than upon the rest of the retina. Consequently, 
when the eye is turned from the white square to 
some other part’of the black paper, a square is 
perceived of the same size with the white square, 
and much blacker than any other part of the 
paper; this is evidently in consequence of the 
weaker impression made by the rays reflected by 
the black paper upon that part of the eye pre- 
viously fatigued by the copious reflection from the 

white square.. For the very same reason, if, after 
looking for a sufficient time at a white square 
lying on a black ground, we turn our eyes upon a 
sheet of white paper, we perceive a very well de- 
fined black square. In this case, the part of the 
retina already fatigued is not so sensible to the 
rays reflected by the white paper as to the other 
parts of it which have not been fatigued. The 
reason then that black is the accidental colour of 
white is sufficiently evident. 

On the contrary, when we look a sufficient time 
at a black square lying upon a white ground, if 
we turn our eyes to any other part of the white 
paper, or even upon black paper, we shall perceive 
a small square answering to the black square, and 
much brighter than any other part of the paper: 
evidently because that part of the retina on which 
the black square was painted being less fatigued 
is more susceptible of impressions than any other 
part of the eye. Thus we see why the accidental 
colour of black is white, and why that of white 
on the contrary is black. These facts, indeed, 
have been long known, and they have been ge- 
nerally explained in this manner, 

When a person has looked for a sufficient time 
at a red square placed on a sheet of white paper, 
and then turns his eyes to another part of the 
paper, that part of the retina. on which the red 


was painted being fatigued, the red rays reflect- 


ed from the white paper cease to make any sen- 
sible impression on it, and consequently there will 
be seen upon the white paper a square similar to 
the red square, and the colour of which is that 
which would result from the mixture of all the 
says of light except the red. In general, there- 
fore, the accidental colour is the colour which re- 
sults from the mixture of all the rays of light, 
those rays excepted which are the same with the 
primitive colour. 

Now, in order to discover these accidental co- 
jours, let us recollect the manner which Newton 
employed to determine the colour which results 
from the mixture of several others, the species 
and quantity of which are known. He did it by 
dividing the circumference of a circle, so that 
the arches are to one another in the proportion 
of a string shortened by degrees, in order to sound 
one after another the notes of an octave; which is 
neatly the proportion that the different rays oc- 


cupy when light is decomposed by meais of the 


prism. Or suppose the circumference of the cir- 
cle, as usual, divided into 360 degrees, the dif- 
ferent rays, according to Benvenut, should occupy 
“the following arches: : 
BRAS, (ee eae cok chose. cba se Ore 
Orage, B04 NI ike o VEIN SSI: 
PM elbows pire 051, oi tsislt Wh eae Siwahe the 
Greeny ye hi 5 es ate el SONG 16 GOs 
Bhs 65k ees Fe ee oe ves ee OO, 
Fadigo, 6 Deke ted 5 ay A Eww Be SHO. 
Miolety. deck iithe BPs cleeh ae. BO) 
, Let us now compare the action of colours on 
ene another with that of different weights; and 
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for that purpose let us suppose each colour corts 
centrated in the centre of gravity of its arch. Ini 
order to findthe colour resulting from any mixture, 
we hayeonly to find the common centre of gravity of 
the arches which represent the different colours: 
the colour resulting from the mixture wil! be that 
of the arch to which the common centre of gravity 
approaches nearest. And if that common centre, 
of gravity is not in the straight line which joins 
the centre of the circle, and the centre of gravity 
of the arch to which it is most contiguous, the re- 
sulting colour will approach more or less to the 
colour of the contiguous arch towards which the 
line, passing through the centre of the circle, and 
the common centre of gravity of the arches, falls. 
And farther, the resulting colour will be more or 
less deep according to the distance of the com- 
mon centre of gravity from the centre of the 
circle. 

In the case under consideration at present, 
namely, to determine the different accidental 
colours, the application of this method is remark- 
ably easy; because only one of the seven primi- 
tive colours is excluded, and consequently the 
six colours ftom the mixture of which we wish to 
know the resultmg colour are al! contiguous, 
For it is evident, that the sum of the six arches, 
representing these six colours, will be divided 
into two equal: parts by the line which passes: 
through the centre of the circle and their com- 
mon centre of gravity; and that if the same line 
be produced till it reaches the circumference of 
the circle on the other side, it will also divide the’ 
arch representing the seventh or omitted colour 
into two equal parts. Let us suppose, for in- 
stance, that the violet is omitted, and that we 
wanted to know the colour resulting from the 
mixture of the other six colours, we have only to 
bisect the arch representing the violet, and from 
the pomt of section to draw a diameter to the 
circle, the arch of the cirele opposite to the violet 
through which the diameter passes will indicate 
the colour of the mixture. The arch represent- 
ing the violet being 80°, let us take the half of it,’ 
which is 40°, and let us add to it 45° for the red, 
27° for the orange, and 48° for the yellow, we shall 
have 160°, which wants 10° of half the circum- 
ference of the circle. Ifnow we add the 60° for 
the green, the sum total will be 220°, considerably’ 
more than half the circumference; consequently 
the common centre of gravity is nearest the green 
arch; but it falls 10° nearer the yellow than the 
straight line which joins the centre of the circle’ 
and the centre of gravity of the green arch. 
Hence we see that the resulting colour will be 
green, but that it will have a shade of yellow. ' 

It is evident, then, that the accidental colour of 
violet must be green with a shade of yellow; and: 
this is actually the case, as any one may convince 
himself by making the experiment. 

Suppose, now, we wanted to know the acci- 
dental colour of green, or, which js the same 
thing, the colour resulting from the mixture of 
all the primitive rays except the green. The 
green arch is 60°, the half of which is 30°; if to 
this we add 60° for the blue arch, and 40° for ther 
indigo arch, we shall have 130°, or 50° degrees. ° 
less than a semicircle, If to this we add the 
violet arch, which is 8(°, we shall have 30° more 
than the semicircle; consequently the common. 
centre of gravity falls nearest the violet, and it is. 
10° nearer the red arch than is the centre of gra-, 
vity of the yiolet arch. Hence we know that the. 
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accidental colour of green will be violet or purple, 
with a shade of red: and experiment confirms this. 

Buffon observed, that the accidental colour of 
blue was reddish and pale. Let us see whether we 
shall obtain the same result from our method. 
Let us suppose that Buffon employed a light blue. 
in that case, if to 30, the half of the blue arch, we 
add 60 for the green, 48 for the yellow, and 27 
‘for the orange, we shall have 165°, or 15° less 
than half the circumference of the circle ; conse- 
quently the common centre will fall nearest the 
red arch, but within 15° of the orange. The ac- 
cidental colour must therefore be red, with a 
shade of orange; or, which is the same thing, it 
must be a pale red. ~ 

In the same manner we may discover, that the 
accidental colour of indigo is yellow, inclining a 
good deal to orange; and that the accidental co- 
lour of indigo and blue together is orange, with a 
strong shade of red, Both of which correspond 
‘accurately with the experiment. 

It would be easy to indicate, in the same man- 
ner, the accidental colour of any primitive colour, 
if what has been said were not’ sufficient to ex- 
plain the cause of accidental colours, and to show 
that their phenomena correspond exactly, both 
with the Newtonian theory of optics, and with 
what we know to be laws of our sensations in 
other particulars. ; 

From the theory above given, which is that of 
professor Scherffer, the following consequences 
may be deduced: 

1. The accidental colour ofa red square, lying 
upon a white or a black ground, ought to be 
blackish, if we cast our eyes upon a red coloured 
surface, 2. If the surface upon which we look at 
a red square be itself coloured, if it be yellow, for 
instance, the white paper upon which we after- 
wards cast our eyes will appear blue, with a green 
Square in it corresponding to the original red 
Square. And, in general, we ought to perceive 
the accidental colour of the ground on which the 
square is placed, as well asthe square itself. 3. 
If while we are looking at the little square we 
change the situation of the eye, so that its image 
shall occupy a different place on the retina, when 
we turn our eyes to the white paper we shall see 
two squares, or at least. one unlike the figure of 
the original one, 4, If the white paper on which 
we look be farther distant than the little square 
was, the imaginary square will appear consider- 
ably larger than the true one. 5. If while we are 
looking at the little square we gradually make 
the eye approach to it, without altering its situa- 
tion, the imaginary square will appear with a pale 
border. ‘These, and many other consequences 


_ that might easily be deduced, will be found to take 


place constantly and accurately, ifany one chooses 
to put them to the test of experiment; and there- 
fore may be considered as a complete confirma- 
tion of the theory given abave of the cause of ac- 
cidental colours. 

There is another circumstance respecting ac- 
cidental colours which deserves attention. If we 
continue looking stedfastly at the little square 
Jonger than is necessary, in order to perceive its 
‘accidental colour, we shall at last see its border 
tinged with the accidental colour of the ground 
on which the square is lying, For instance, if 
a white square be placed upon blue paper, its 
border beeomes yellow; if upon red paper, it 
becomes green; aud it becomes reddish upon 
green, In like manner, the border of a 


yellow square becomes greenish upon a red 
ground, and that of a red square on a green 
ground becomes purple. 

The cause of this phenomenon seems to de- 
pend upon the contraction and extension of the 
image of the square painted on the retina. We 
know for certain, that the diameter of the pupil 
changes during our inspecting the square; at 
first it becomes less, and afterwards imcreases. 
And though we cannot see what passes in the 
bottom of the eye, we can scarcely doubt that 
similar movements are going on there, if we at- 
tend to the changes that are continually taking 
place in the border of our little square ; some- 
times it is large, sometimes small ; at one time 
it disappears altogether, and the next moment 
makes its appearance again. (Sup. Ency. Brian.) 

CoLour (Diatonic, or musical scale of). In 
the course of sir Isaac Newton’s experiments on - 
the properties of light, he discovered the remark- 
able fact, that the spectrum of the sun’s image, 
formed by refracted light, let into’ a darkened 
room, is longitudinally divided by the points se- 
parating the different colours ; viz. violet, indigo, 
blue, green, yellow, orange, and red, into spaces 
which are respectively equal to §, 35 dh. tbs she 
zo, and ;1, parts of the double length of the spec- 
trum; as, suppose the spectrum to be 360 parts 
in length, then #25» #fr rib v3) 3b rib and 536, 
will represent the length of each colour respectiyee 
ly, and adding these successively in the reverse 
order, to 368, we have $95, $22, 488, £49, $09, 649 and 
#30 Which, in their lowest terms, are 4, 2, 2 35. 
2, and 1, and appear to be the diatonic ratios 
answering to the octave, minor seventh, major 
sixth, fifth, minor fourth, minor third, major se- 
cond, and key note. 

From the experiments of Henry Brougham, 
jun, Esq. Philosophical Transactions, 1796, it 
appears, that not only by refraction, but by in- 
flection, deflection, and reflection, the rays of 


light may be separated on a chart or screen : and 


he mentions numerous experiments, wherein the 
limits of the several colours on the spectrum were 
carefully marked with the point of a needle, after 
which the papers thus marked were put away, 
and a fresh paper substituted for other experi- 
ments: the measurement or comparison of the 
lengths of the intervals occupied by each colour 
on the different papers being purposely deferred, 
until the whole course of experiments was com- 
pleted, in order to prevent any preconceived 
opinions from operating, in making the experi- 
ments: the results are represented as agreeing,’ 
in the spaces, }, sh, yb» ths rh g3> and 3}, occupied, 
by the violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange, 
and red colours, being the very same, as to ar- 
rangement, as those by refraction abovemene 
tioned. 

CoLouRs, in dyeing. See DYEING. 

COLOUR OF THE HUMAN SPECIES (Difference 
of.) See COMPLEXION. 
~ Canour, in heraldry. The colours generally 
used in heraldry are, red, blue, black, green, and 
purple; which the heralds call guies, azure, sable, 
vert or sinople, and purpure; tenne, or tawny, 
and sanguine, are not so common: as to yellow 
and white, called or and argent, they are metals, 
not colours. The metals and colours are sume- 
times expressed in blazon by the names of pre; 
cious stones, and sometimes by those of planets 
or stars. 

Cotours, in the military art, include the bane 


« 
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ners, flags, ensigns, &c. of all kinds, borne in the 
army or fleet. See Frac and STANDARD. 

Coxours, in the Latinand Greek churches, are 
used to distinguish several mysteries and feasts 
celebrated therein. Five colours. only are regu- 
Javrly admitted into the Latin church: these are 
white, green, red, violet, and black. The white 
is for the mysteries of our Saviour, the feast of 
the Virgin, those of the angels, saints, and con- 
fessors; the red is for the mysteries and solemni- 
ties of the holy sacrament, the feasts of the apos- 
tles and martyrs; the green fer the time between 
pentecost and advent, and from epiphany to sep- 
tuagesima; the violet in advent and Christmas, 
in vigils, rogations, &c. and in votive masses in 
time of war; lastly, the black is for the dead, and 
the ceremonies thereto belonging. In the Greek 
church, the use of colours is almost abolished, as 
well as among us. Red was,.in the Greek church, 
the colour for Christmas and the dead, as black is 
‘among us, a 
* Coxrour, in painting, is applied both to the 
drugs made use of in that art, and to the tints 
produced by those drugs variously mixed and 
‘applied. 

Colours maybe either pigments or fluids.. By 
pigments is meant all such solid bodies as require 
to be mixed with some fluid, as a vehicle, before 
they can be used as paints, except in the case of 
crayons, where they are used dry. These make 
the far greater part of the whole; the fluid co- 
lours being only a small number employed along 
with water-colours: and asphaltum, which is 
sometimes employed in oil-painting. 

Colours are distinguished into several kinds, 

_ according to the vehicles in which they are work- 
ed, as oil-colours, water-colours, enamel-colours, 
&e. The same sorts of pigments, however, are, 
in many instances, employed in more than one 
kind of painting, as vermilion and lake in several, 
and ultramarine in all. i 

The principal qualities in colours, considered 
with regard to their perfection or faultiness, are 
two; purity of colour, and durableness: purity of 
colour is, by the painters, called brightness, and 
the defect of it. foulness, or sometimes the break- 

“ing the colour: durableness is called standing, 
and the negative, or want of it, flying, or flying 
off, 

Brightness and standing well are the only pro- 
perties which are necessary to the perfection of 
every kind of colours, and they equally relate to 
all; but there are others which are essential to 
many sorts, with regard only to particular pur- 
poses and uses. «As transparency, and opacity, 
that of drying well, and, as it is called, not fatten- 
ing; and, lastly those distinguished by the names 
of warmth and coolness: all which are well known 
to painters. 

The colours used in all the several kinds of 
painting, are described under the names of the 
various substances, as Prussan Buuz, CARMINE, 
VERMILION, &c. The reader may farther con- 
sult Tingry’s Paintev’s and Varnisher’s Guide. 

Co.our, in law, isa probable or plausible plea, 
though in reality false at bottom, and only calcu- 
Jated to draw the trial of the cause from the jury 
to the judge; and therefore colour ought to be 
matter of law, or doubtful to the jury. 

In pleading it is a rule that no man be allowed 
to plead specially such a plea as amounts only to 
the general issue; but in such case he shall be 
driven to plead the general issue in terms by 
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which the whole question is referred to a jurys 
But if a defendant in an assize, or action of tres- 
pass, be desirous to refer the validity of his title 
to the court rather than to the jury, he may state 
his title specially, and at the same time give co- 
lour to the plaintiff; or suppose him to have an 
appearance or colour of title, bad indeed in point 
of law, but of which the jury are not competent 
judges, 

Cotours, in ancient music, a term used to 
signify the species of a genus. Thus the Chroma- 
tic, had three colours; the Diatonic, two; the En- 
harmonie, one. 


CO’LOURABLE. a. (from colour.) Spe- 
cious ; plaustble (Spenser). 
CO’/LOURABLY. ad. (from colourable.) 
Speciously; plausibly (Bacon). — 
CO’/LOURED. part. a. Streaked; diver- 
sified with hues (Bacon). 
CoLouRED LEAF. 
other hue than green. 
CoLOURED CALYX. 


In botany; of any 


' Calyx of any other 
colour than green, asin BaRTsIa. 

COLOURING, among painters, the man- 
ner of applying and: conducting the colours of 
a picture; or the mixtures of light and shadows 
formed by the various colours employed in 
painting. The colouring is one of the chief 
branches in painting, which art is, by Mr. 
Felibien, divided into three parts, the design,- 
the composition, and. the colouring. See 
PAINTING. | 

Though the colouring is most striking, yet, 
among masters, it always gives place to the 
‘exactness of the design. According to M. de 
Piles, the word colouring, in a more limited 
sense, is chiefly applicable to a history-piece, 
scarce at all to landscapes: he adds, that the 
term relates more immediately to the carna- 
tions than to’ any thing else. The colouring, 
in its general sense, comprehends whatever 
relates to the nature and union of colours; 
their agreement or antipathy; how to use 
them to advantage in light and shadow, so as 
to shew a relievo in the figures, and a sinking 
of the ground; what relates to the aerial per- 
spective, that is, the diminution of colours by 
means of the interposition of the air; the va- 
rious accidents and circumstances of the lumi- 
nary, and the medium; the different light both 
of the bodies illuminating and -illuminated ; _ 
the reflections, shadows, and different views 
with regard to the position of the eye, or the 
object; what. produces strength, boldness, 
sweetness, &c. in paintings, well coloured; 
the various manner of colouring, both in 
figures, landscapes, &c. 

The coloris, or colouring, is different from 
colour; the latter renders the object sensible 
to the eye; the former is that by which the 
painter knows how to imitate the colour of 
all natural objects, by a judicious mixture of 
the simple colours upon his pallet: it teaches” 
the manner in which colours are to be used © 
for producing those fine effects of the chiar 
obscuro, light and shade, which add boldness 
and a kind of relievo to the figures, and shew 
the remoter objects in their just light, 
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“For. the effects of colours, painters regard 
either the union or the ceconomy: with re- 
spect to the first, care must be taken that they 
be laid so as to be sweetly united under the 
briskness of some principal one; that they par- 
aD ait of the prevailing light of the piece; 
and that they partake of each other by the 
communication of light and the help of re- 
flection. 


CO/LOURIST. s. (from colour.) A painter 


who excels in giving the proper colours to his’ 


designs (Dryden). 

CO’LOURLESS. a. (from colour.) With- 
out colour; transparent (Bentley). 

COLPODA. 
class vermes, order infusoria. Worm invi- 

sible to the naked eye, very simple, pellucid, 

flat, sinuate. Seven species: generally found 
in water impregnated with vegetables; chiefly 
an meadow-water or infusions of hay. 

- COLPOS, CoLpus, (xormo:). In anatomy, 
the vagina. This term is often connected 
with some other in compound words, as, col- 
pocele, a tumour or hernia seated in the vagina : 
colpoptosis, a bearing, or falling down of the 
vagina. 

COLSTON (Edward), an eminent English 

‘philanthropist. He was born at Bristol in 


1636, and carried on his father’s business of a’ 


Spanish merchant, by which he acquired a 
large fortune, and disposed the greatest part of 
it in acts of charity. He built several alms- 
houses and charity schools in his native city, 
and gave large sums in his life-time and by will 
to hospitals, and other beneficent institutions. 
He died in 1721, and was buried in All Saints 
church, where a sermon is yearly preached in 
honour of his memory. 
COLT, in the general sense of the term, 
implies a produce from horse and mare, of 
either gender; though in sporting and horse- 
‘manship the term colt is confined to the male 
foal, while the female is termed a filly. The 
bone and growth of a colt depends greatly 
upon two circumstances: the first, his being 
foaled late or early; that is, early in April, or 
late in June; as well as the difference of his 


‘being weaned in November or March. Al- 


though it is admitted that colts (in the first 
year termed foals) running with the dam dur- 
ing thé winter, will afford greater probability 
of size, bone, and strength, yet it is not at all 
times this rule can be coniplied with, unless in 
studs, where brood mares are kept for that 
purpose only, and are left fallow (uncovered) 
for the season. When a mare has been co- 
-vered with a foal at her foot, and is evidently 
in foal again, it should be an invariable rule to 
wean the foal in October or November, from 
the impossibility of her giving suck to the foal 
without impoverishing the fetus. Whether 
the colt be, or be not, weaned in either of 
those months, he should be well kept, and 
have daily supplies of corn and hay, as well 
as proper stable, shed, or shelter room from 
the inclemency of the winter season. * Upon 
the liberal keep of the first two winters, his 
‘Size, growth, strength, and bone, entirely de- 


In zoology, a genus of the, 


con 

pend, which must hence be particularly at# 
tended to; for it must be held in remem- 
brance, that if a colt be small at two years old, 
from having been stinted in keep, it is a hun 
dred to one if he ever attain to good size, by 
any additional exertions or expence. , | 

As colts of any description (except for the 
turf) are seldom taken in hand, or at least 
offered for sale, or brought into work, till they 
are three years old, it is unmnecesSary to go 
into a minute description of their age by the 
teeth previous to this period. Suffice it, 
therefore, to observe, that the first twelve 
teeth in the front of the mouth are, from their 
earliest appearance, called colt’s teeth, and so 
continue to be, till dispossessed, and followed 
by others. 

Colts’ teeth are, in whiteness and appear- 
ance, not inferior to polished ivory; are indi- 
vidually smooth upon the surface, or seat of | 
mastication, and so continue till some time 
between two and a half and three years old; 
when, a few weeks sooner or later, (depend~ 
ing entirely upon their having been late or 
early foals,) the colt sheds the two middle teeth 
of the six in the under jaw: which are pushed 
forward, and succeeded by two of a stronger 
texture deeper in colour, and fluted, or ex- 
hibiting small grooves from top to bottom, 
with a black cavity in the centre. 

Some time in the last half of the fourth 
year, the same process takes place with the 
teeth on each side the two in the centre, so 
that at four years old we find a repetition of, 
or addition to, the first two, at which parti-, 
cular period he becomes possessed of. four 
horse teeth in the middle, and one colt’s tooth 
only on each side. 

At this period, that is, some time in the 
autumn, as September, October, or Novem- 
ber (depending still upon his having been 
a late or early foal) , he sheds the two remain- 
ing outside or corner teeth, the successors to 
which continue to push out till the Mayor | 
June following ; when he is full in the mouth, 
five years old, and is then called a horse. 

During the course of this year, the single 
teeth, named tusks, seated beyond the corner 
teeth upon the bars, make their appearance; 
and proper attention to the early or advanced 
state of this projection, will evidently demon= 
strate the fifth year of age. 

In the space of the last-six months of the 
sixth year, the cavities of the two middle teeth 
of the six (already described to have succeeded: 
the two in the first change at three years old) 
gradually fill up, and when turned of six years. 
old, retain only a faint remains of the original 
black mark, the teeth being nearly or quite 
smooth upon the surface. 

‘In the last half of the seventh year, when 
the horse is termed six off, or rising seven, the 
teeth on each side the two central, last de- 
scribed, become~ gradually possessed of the 
same appearance; and when seven years are. 
fully attained, the two outside or corner teeth, 
alone bear any mark of the original cavity. 
At this entail the horse is said to be abed 5 
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and from this time to the completion of his 
eighth year, the faint mark in the corner teeth 
continues gradually to disappear (varying a 
little in different subjects) till quite obliterated, 
when the age by the teeth is no longer a mat- 
ter of ascertainment For the rest, see the 
article AGE. . “Sites 

To Cour. v. n. Toftisk ; to frolick (Spen.). 

To Cott. v. a. To befool (Shakspeare). 

COLTIC, a term used by timber merchants 
for a defect or blemish in some of the annular 
circles of a tree, whereby it is rendered unfit 
for many purposes, and its value diminished. 

COLT’S-FOOT. In botany. See Tus- 
SILAGO. 

CoLt’s FOOT ALPINE. See CACALIA. 

COLTS-TOOTH. s. .1. An imperfect 
tooth in young horses. 2. A love of youthful 
pleasure (Shakspeare). 

COLTER. s. (culcon, Saxon.) The iron 
of a plough that cuts perpendicularly to the 
share. 

CO’LTISH. a. (from colt.) Wanton. 

CO’LUBER. Viper. In zoology, a ge- 
mus of the class amphibia, order serpentes. 
Plates on the belly; scales under the tail. A 
hundred and seventy-five species. In the in- 
vestigation of this genus, the tail-scales, or 
subcaudal squamme, although placed alter- 
nately, are reckoned by pairs, so that the 
number marked in relation to the respective 
species, is always to be understood to mean so 
many pairs. ‘The following are the chief 
species. 


1. C. berus. Common viper. Plates of the 


belly a hundred and_ forty-six: scales of the 
tail thirty-nine. Body cinereous, or (which 
is probably the male) tawny-brown, or black- 
ish; a dark indented stripe along the middle 
of the back, or dark-brown; belly tinged with 
purple, spotted with black; throat pale; irids 
orange; pupil black. Four other varieties, 


from difference in colour, ae or stripes, 


in India, and St. Eustace. Inhabits Europe 


and Siberia; lives in woods and thickets, and 


in breeding time, in the open fields; is poison- 
ous, but not deadly ; grows to one and a half 
foot long; the flesh formerly used medicinally 
as a restorative. The poisonous matter dis- 


charged is a real gum, and perhaps the only. 


gum actually produced and secreted by ani- 
mals of any kind. Oil, volatile alkalies, and 


a variety of other applications have been resort- 


ed to as antidotes, but olive oil appears to be the 
most successful. Sucking the wound is pro- 
bably a means of withdrawing a part of the 
venom, and appears to have been advan- 
tageously employed formerly. It is doubtful 
whether the poison be capable of producing 
any injury to the system when thus received 
into the mouth, or even the stomach. The 
Psylli._ practise the method of sucking poisoned 
svounds, and even swallow the animal’s head, 
poison and all, without fear. A few cases 
seem to arise in opposition to the general re- 
sult; but it is probable that in such there 
may have been some ulcer in the mouth or 
throat. The viper is viviparous, producing 
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its young towards the close of summer: thé 
number of the young fry is usually from teri, 
to fifieen or eighteen, It is asserted by many 
naturalists that the female viper in cases of 
sudden surprisé or danger opeus her mouth, 
and admits her young down her throat, just 
as the opossum does her brood into the pouch 
under her belly upon similar emergencies.. 
This curious property was believed by sir Tho- 
mas Brown, and Mr. White; and Dr. Shaw 
lends his faith to it. 

3. C. cerastes.’ Horned viper. Plates of 
the belly a hundred and fifty; scales of the 
tail twenty-five; abeve the eyes a pair of horns 
or curved processes pointing forwards: lengthi 
from a foot to a foot and half: colour rusty 
brown, with darker spots; belly blueish. This 
serpent springs suddenly to a considerable di- 
stance, and bites without provocation those 
who approach it. Inhabits the east ; abounds 
in the three Arabias and in Affica. It 1s 
probably the aspic employed by Cleopatra. 
According to the testimony of repittable tra- 
vellers, the natives of the countries infested by 
these animals either possess a natural aroma, 
or are capable of obtaining by the use of herbs 
or other preparations an aroma of a similar 
kind, operating as a charm or stupefaction 
upon these and other noxious serpents, by 
which the person is secure against being bitten, - 
however irritated the animal may be. Mr. 
Bruce tells us, from actual observation, that 
all the black people in the kingdom of Sen- 
naar, whether Funge or Nuba, are armed 
naturally against the bite: but that the Arabs 
have no such defence naturally, and are oblige 
to prepare themselves by decoctions of certain 
herbs and roots, which, however, he ddes not 
accurately describe; and which he was al+ 
ways afraid to trust to by way of personal ex- 
periment. See Nat. Hist. Pl. XLVILI. 
3. C. chersea.. Plates of the belly a hun- 
dred and fifty; scales of the tail thirty-four., 
Nine and half inches long; body less’ thar 
the berus, and of a much deeper bay; along the 
back a dark, indented line; head oval, trunk 
round. Inhabits low, shrubby places in Swe- 
den; resembles the berus, but its bite more 
certainly and speedily fatal, if the place bitten 
be not instantly extirpated. 

4. C. lebetinus. Plates of the belly a hun=_ 
dred and fifty-five; scales of the tail forty-six. 
About one and half foot long, tail four inches 
Jong; beneath whitish, varied with thick 
black or brown dots; above grey, with four 
rows of transverse alternate spots, the middle 
ones yellowish, the side ones brown or black- 
ish. Inhabits the east; and destroys the per= 
son bitten by producing an unconquerable and 
deadly sleep. em 

5. C. natrix. Ringed snake. Plates of the 
belly a hundred and seventy; scales of the 
tail sixty. Body above blackish, with a white 
spot on each side the neck ; back subcarinate 5 
scales of the back oblong-oval, carinate in the 
middle, disposed in nineteen rows; beneath 
white, sometimes yellowish or brownish, 
with @ longitudinal, irregular, broadish, 
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‘black stripe down the middle, beginning: at 


the fifteenth plate: snout acute.  Inhabits 
Europe;. lives usually in hedges,  shrub- 
beries or old buildings; is fond of heat and 
sun-shine ; deposits its eggs in dung-heaps, or 
under rotten trees, which are connected in a 
mass by a secreted mucus. Three feet nine 


-inches long. Five other varieties ; differing 


chiefly in. colour, and spot or stripe. This 
animal is innoxious; and’ Mr. White informs 


us that he knew a gentleman who had tamed 


it so completely as to make it his frequent 
companion. It had this curious property, that 
although it was perfectly sweet in its odour 
in common, yet upon the appearance of a 
stranger, it would begin to hiss, and immedi- 
ately exude an effluvium so nauseous as to be 
scarcely tolerable. All these species cast their 
scales in the spring, commencing by a slit or 
division at the lips: and so complete is the ex- 
foliation, that the cuticle of the eye itself is 
thrown off at the same time. The entire 
spoil is perfectly transparent. 

_ 6. C. naja: or cobra de capello. Specta- 
cle, or hooded snake. Plates of the belly a 
hundred and ninety-three; scales of the tail 
eixty. Rusty yellow; with the neck gene- 
rally much dilated, and marked above with a 
spectacle-shaped spot of black and white. 
There are three other varieties, differing only 
slightly in colour or spotting. Inhabits India 
and the Ternate Islands. ‘The most venomous 


of its tribe, and hardly inferior to the rattle-- 
snake in the malignity of its poison. 


General 
length from three to four feet, diameter of the 
head, which is small and covered with large 
scales, an inch and quarter. This formidable 


. serpent has obtained its Portuguese name of 


» 


cobra de capello, or hooded snake, from the 
appearance it presents when viewed in front 
in an irritated state, or when preparing to 
bite: at which time it bends the head rather 
downward, and seems hooded as it were in 
some degree, by the expanded skin of. the 
neck. In India it is every where exhibited 
publicly.as a show; and is of course more 
universally known in that country than any 
other of the race of reptiles. It is carried 
about in a covered basket, and so managed b 

its. proprietors as to assume, when exhibited, 
a kind of dancing motion ; raising itself up on 
its lower part, and alternately moving its head 
and body from side to side for some minutes, 
to the sound of some musical instrument which 
is played during the time. 
glers, who thus exhibit the animal, first 
deprive it of its fangs, by which means they 
are secure from the danger of its bite. It does 


- not appear that a bite given to another serpent 


of the same species is able to poison it, though 
many experiments have*been made to ascertain 
this fact: yet other serpents not of the same 


'. species are as fatally injured by the bite as a 


pigeon or a rabbit. - 
- 7. C. dione, Plates of the belly a hun- 


dred and ninety: scales of the tail sixty-six : 


head small, square, reticulate, with brown 
sugures; teeth in four pectinate rows; back 


The Indian jug-_ 
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delicate blue or whitish with three longi- 
tudinal whiter streaks, and intermediate, alter- 
nate, brown dashes, often subconfluent ;. belly 
whitish, with minute livid-brown spots of 
reddish specks, Inhabits the salt deserts near 
the Caspian sea, and the dry salt-mountaing 
near the Irtish: is slender and very elégant, 
About three feet long. 

8. C. constrictor, Plates of the belly a 
hundred and eighty-six: scales of the tail 
twenty-nine: very smooth and slender ; blask, 
beneath pale blue; throat white. Inhabits 
North America: runs swiftly and bites very 
hard, but is not poisonous ; twists itself round 
the legs of such as approach it. | 

g. C. caspius. Plates of the belly a hun- 
dred and ninety-eight; scales of the tail a 
hundred, Inhabits shrubby and low places on 
the shores of the Caspian sea: is fearful of 
man unless when irritated, when it violently | 
attacks him, running along the ground with 
its head erect, and making a loud hissing. 


About five feet long: above alternately banded 


with yellow and brown; beneath yellow. 

10. C. aspis. Asp. Plates of the belly a 
hundred and forty-six ; scales of the tail forty- 
six. Nose terminated by an erect wart 5. body 
tawny with figured streaks alternately distinc 
and confluent, beneath steel-blue, dotted with 
yellow. Inhabits Dauphiny, Lyons, and Poi- 
tiers: is perhaps a variety of the berus. 

11. C. aquaticus. Water-viper, water rat» 
tle-snake. pein the belly. banded’ with 
black and yellow: tail small towards the end; 
terminating in a blunt, horny point, about 
half an inch in length. The point harmless, 
but believed by the vulgar to be possessed of « 
power of mortally poisoning both animals and 
vegetables. ‘The fang bite said to be as fatat 
as the sting of the rattle-snake. Frequents 
the water, and is never seen at any great di- 
stance from it; is very nimble and dexterous 
in catching fishes. In the summer generally 
seen lying gregarfously on the branches of 
trees hanging over rivers, watching to surprise 
either fishes or birds, upon which they plunge 
with great swiftness. . A native of Carolina, 
and other parts of North America. 

COLUBRIY’NA VIRGINEA’NZE. . See 
SERPENTARIA. 

CO’LUBRINE. a: (colubrinus, Latin.) 1. 
Relating to a serpent. 2. Cunning; crafty. 

‘COLUBRI’NUM LIGNUM. (colubrinus, 
from coluber; so called from the snake-like 
contortions of its roots). ‘This species of snake- 
wood is brought from America. It is solid,. 
ponderous, acrid, extremely bitter, and inodo- 
rous ; its bark is of a ferruginous colour, cover- 
ed with cineritious spots. Pe ganars 

‘COLUMB (St.) a town in Cornwall, with 
a market on Thursdays. Lat,50.30 N. Lon. 
4.52 W. 

COLU’MBA. Pigeon. Bill straight, de- 
scending towards the tip; nostrils oblong, half. 
covered with a soft tumid membrane. Kighty- 
two species, scattered over the globe: whic 
may be thus subdivided into sections. 

A. Tail even and moderate. 


COL 
- B. Tail long, and wedged. The former 
contains the most numerous species. ‘The 
following, occasionally selected from both 
sections, are the most worthy of remark. 
t. C. domestica: a numerous family of it- 
self, and which possesses the following va- 
rieties. 3 
«. Common pigeon. Cinereous; rump 
white; band on the wings and tip of the 
tail blackish. 
€. Stoek-dove. Wings with a double black- 
ish band. . 
y- Rock-pigeon. Quill feathers brown. See 
Plate LIV. 
3. Roman-pigeon. Ceré white, scurfy. 
«. Rough-footed pigeon. Legs rough with 
feathers. 
&. Crested pigeon. 
“crested: °° 
. Norway-pigeon. 
legs rough. 
- @. Barbary-pigeon. Area of the eyes naked, 
tuberculate wings with each a double 
black spot. 
t, Jacobine-pigeon. Feathers of the hind- 
head erect, reflected. ° 
«. Laced-pigeon. Down small, erect, dis- 
persed over the back and wings. 
a. Turbit-pigeon. Feathers on the breast 
recurvate. 
. Shaker-pigeon. Tail erect, many-feather- 
ed, broad. 
y- Tumbler-pigeon. Tumbles over and over 
in flight. . 
€. Helmet-pigeon. Head, quill, and tail 
feathers of one colour, but different from 
that of the body. . 
« Turkish pigeon. Cere granulated, red. 
a. Carrier-pigeon. Cere broad, carunculate, 
whitish ; eyelids naked. 
e- _Powter-pigeon. Crop inflated, 
«. Horseman-pigeon. Crop inflated, cere 
carunculate. 
«. Smiter-pigeon, Strikes its wings violently 
in flight. 
wv. Turner-pigeon. Crest hanging down 
from the crown like a mane. 
. Spot-pigeon. White: tail and spot on 
the front of one colour. 


Legs rough: head 


Crested ; body'snowy ; 


Inhabits and is domesticated in almost every | 


art of Europe and Asia: fourteen or fifteen 
inches long; lays from nine to eleven times a 
year. 

2. C. cenas. Stock-pigeon. Blueish; neck 
above glossy ereen ; double band on the wings 
and tip of the tail blackish: throat and breast 
claret colour; claws black. Often confounded 
with the domestic pigeon, but hereby suf- 
ficiently discriminated. Inhabits old turrets 
and rocky banks of Europe and Siberia, and 
migrates southerly in winter. About fourteen 
anches long. , 

3: C. palumbes. Ring-dove. Cinereous : 
tail-feathers black on the hind-part ; primary 
quill-feathers whitish on the outer edge ; neck 
each side white. Inhabits Europe: very oc- 


casionally Siberia: lives in woods, and builds , 


in trees. Seven and a half inches long. 
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~4.C. turtur. Turtle-dove. | Tail-feathets! ” 
tipt with white; back grey; breast flesh-¢o- 
lour; on each side of the neck a spot of black 
feathers tipt with white. Two other varie- 
ties, from difference of colour, or spot. . In- 
habits Europe, China, and India: twelve 
inches long ; migrates in flocks and breeds im 
thick woods: is very shy and retired, and a 
pest to fields of peas. . . ' 

-5. C. passerina. Ground-pigeon. Wings 
and tail dusky; body purplish; bill and legs 
red. Three other varieties from spots or the 
possession of chesnut-eyes, the irids in common 
being orange. Inhabits the warm parts of 
America: six anda quarter inches long; fre-. 
quents rocky and mountainous places, and 
feeds on sdede oi 

6. C. migratoria. Passenger-pigeon. Or-' 
bits naked, sanguine; breast rufous: bill 
black ; irids orange ; body cinereous, beneath 
vinaceous ; wing-coverts spotted with black 5. 
sides of the neck purple; quill-feathers black- 
-brown edged with whitish ; two middle tail 
feathers blackish-brown, the rest hoary. In- | 
habits North America, and flies in prodigious 
flocks, sometimes continuing for three days to- 
gether in one direction: very troublesome to’ 
rice and corn-fields: from fifteen to sixteen 
inches long. Another variety from variety in 
its spots and hues. 

7. C. coronata. Great crowned Indian- 
pigeon. Blueish, above cinereous ; orbits black ; 
crest erect; shoulders ferruginous. Bill and 
lares black ; irids red; crest compressed, five 
inches long: legs various in eolour. Inhabits 
New Guinea, and is as large as a turkey: yet 
has the cooing note as well as other character 
istics of the pigeon. Has occasionally beer 
brought alive to England. ro 

CoLUMBA NOACHT, in astronomy, Noah’s 
dove, a southern constellation consisting of 
1O-stars 1! E-Or ee. ats 

COLUMBATE OF IRON. See Cotum- 
BIUM. Sa! 

COLUMBIA, a city of South Carolina, on 
the river Congaree. It is the seat “of the go~ 
vernment of South Carolina, and 100 mile# 
N.W. of Charleston. Lat. 33.58 N. Lon: 
81. 10 W. ins . 

CoLuMBIA, a territory ef North America, 
the seat of the new capital of the United 
States. See WASHINGTON. 

COLUMBINE, in botany. See Aaur- 
LEGIA. Oh 

CoLuMBINE, is also the name of the prin« 
cipal actress, or heroine, in pantomimes. 

* COLU’MBIUM. Columbite. In oryce 
tology, a genus of the class metals. Brownish- 
black ; internally iron-grey, with a chocolate 
brown streak pe powder, hardish, very brittle, 
of an imperfectly foliated texture, opaque, not — 
attracted by the magnet: specific gravity 5,918. 
One species only, sent to sir Hans Sloane from 
Massachusets, and at present‘in the British 
Museum. Contains 

Oxyd ofcolumbium. . . 

Oxydofiron . Fane big 
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~ COLUMBO.) See CotomBAa. . 
COLUMBTON, a town in Devonshire, 
‘with a market on Saturdays. It has a woollen 
manufacture, and is seated.on the river Co- 
lumb. Lat. 50. 53 N. . Lon. 3. 23 W. 

COLUMBUS (Christophery, a. celebrated 
navigator.’ He was born at Genoa in 1442, 
aitd it is generally admitted that he was bred 
to his father’s trade, which was that of a wool- 
comber; but that he quitted it from disgust, 
and went to sea. He studied mathematics, 
particularly such branches as are connected 
with cosmography and nautical astronomy, with 
gteat success: and in part perhaps from his 
own contemplations, but more fully from com: 
munications with Behem, he formed the idea 
of another continent beyond the western 
ocean. ‘This he made known to the king 
of Portugal ; but not meeting with encourage- 
ment; he applied to Ferdinand and Isabella of 
Spain, who consented to furnish him with 
three ships. He sailed from Gomera, Sep= 
tember 6, 1492, and October 12th, he landed 
at Guana bay, one of the Lucca islands; from 
thence he sailed to Cuba and Hispaniola; and 
having taken possession of them in the name 
of his sovereign, he returned to Europe, where 
| he was received with every demonstration of 

joy and respect. He was honoured with the 
atent of nobility, and made admiral of the 
tridies: in which quality he set sail again, and 
made the discovery of Jamaica; but finding 
that evil reports had been circulated against 
him, he returned to Spain, where he fully vin- 
dicated himself from every accusation of his 
slanderers. In 1498 he made a third voyage, 
and discovered Patia; which was the first 
piace he had seen on the continent. In 1500 

e was basely sent home in irons upon a most 
malicious charge; but he soon cleared himself 
to the king, and went upon another expe- 
dition. He died in 1506, and his remains 
were interred in the cathedral at Seville, be- 
neath a tomb, on which is this inscription,” 
“Columbus gave Castille and Leon a new 
world.” | “ai bit 

On the subject of the discovery of America, 
consult the articles BeHEem and CaBOT. 

_COLUME’LLA. (columella, a dim. of co- 
fumna, a column.) . In anatomy. See Uvu- 
LA and CLiroris. . 

_Cotume’tLa.- In botany,. the central 
pillar in a capsule. ‘The part connecting the 
Inside with the seeds ; taking its rise from the 
teceptacle, and having the seeds fixed to it 
all round. 

-CoLuMELLA. Jn botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia superfiua. 

receptacle naked, cellular; seeds crowned 
with a toothed margin: calyx cylindrical im- 
_hbrieate; florets of the ray undivided... One 
Species only—a native of the Cape, with pu- 
bescent, coryrmbed stem ; leaves linear, sessile, 
obtuse, hairy ; flowers lateral, sessile, solitary ; 
disk and ray yellow. 
_ COLUMN, in architecture, a round pillar 
made to support and adorn a building, and 
fomposed. of a base, a shaft, and capital, 
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Every fulctum, or support, ‘is 86 inuch the 
moré perfect, as it is the firmer, or carries the 
greater appearance of firmness: and hence alt 
columns, or pillars, ought to have their base, 
or foot, broader than themselves. — Again, as a 
cylinder and a quadrangular prism are more 
easily removed out of their place than a trun 
cated cone, or a pyramid, on the same base, 
and of the same altitude; the figure of colurnns 
ought not to be cylindrical; nor, that of a ps 
Jaster, pyramidal; but both the one and the 
other to be contracted, or diminished ; i. e, 
to become less and less, like a truneated cone, 
and a truncated pyramid. For the same rea 
son, the lowest parts of columns ought to be 
cylindrical ; that of pilasters, pyramidal; hence, 
again, as columns are more firm, if their dia« 
meter bears a greater proportion to their height, 
than if it bore a less; the greater ratio is to be 
chosen, where a large weight is to be sustains 
ed ; and less, where a lesser. Further, ds the 
design of a column is to support a weight, it 
must never be supposed without an enta- 
blature : though a column raised on an emi- 
nent place, so as to leave no room to fear its 
being thrust out of its place, needs no pe- 
destal. 

CoLuMN (Tuscan), the shortest, atid most 
simple, of all the columns. Its height, accord- 
ing to Vitruvius, Palladio, and Vignola, is 
seven diameters, or fourteen modules; accord-= 


ing to Scamozzi, it is fifteen modules; to De 


Lorme, twelve; to Trajan’s column, sixteen. 
Its diminution, according to Vitruvius, is one- 


fourth of the diameter ; according to Vignolas 


a fifth; andaccording to Trajan’s column, a 
ninth. 
CoLuMN (Doric), is somewhat more de- 
licate : its shaft is adorned with flutings: its, 
height, according to Vitruvius, is from four- 
teen to fifteen modules; to Scamozzi, seven- 


teen; in the Coliseum, nineteen. Its diminu- 


tion, according to the theatre of Marcellus, 


twelve minutes; to the Coliseum, four minutes 


anda half. 

Coxtumwn (fonic), is more delicate still; it 
is distinguished from the rest by the volute in, 
its capital, and by its base. oer 

its height, according to Palladio, is sevens 
teert modules one-third ; according to Vignola, 
eighteen. Its diminution, in: the temple of 
Concord, ten minutes and a half; of Fortuna 
Virilis, seven and a half; Coliseum, ten 
minutes. 7 

Cotumn (Corinthian), is the richest and 
most delicate of all the columns. Its capital is 
adorned with two rows of leaves, and with 
caulicoles ; whence spring out little volutes. 

Its height, according to Vitruvius, and many 
remains of antique porticos, temples, &c. is 
nineteen modules; to the three columns in 
the Campo Vaccirio, twenty; the basilica of 
Antoninus, twenty. Its diminution, according 
to the temple of Peace, is six minutes anda 
half; the Pantheon, six one-eighth; Con- 
stantine’s arch, seven; porticd of Septimius, 
seven and a half.. Segre 

CoL.umn (Cemposite), has ne rows of 
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leaves in its capital, like the Corinthian ; and 
angular volutes, like the Ionic. Its height, ac- 
cording to: Vignola, is twenty modules; to 
Scamozzi, nineteen and a half; its diminution 
seven or eight minntes. | 

Thus it appears, that different authors assign 
different proportions to the same order; we 
recommend as a proper mean those stated in 
Plates 3 and 4. : 

_CoLumns are either engaged or insulated ; 
and when insulated or detached from the wall, 
they are either very near, or at a considerable 
distance from it. When they are placed at a 
considerable distance from the wall, they are 
destined to support the entablature ; and their 
distance from each other should be consistent 
both with their real and apparent solidity. 
Engaged columns are attached to the wall, and 
are not limited in their intercolumniations, as 
they depend on the breadth of the arches, 
doors, windows, niches, or other decorations 
placed in them. ; 

CoLuMn (Colossal),'a column of enormous 
size, too large to enter any ordonnance of ar- 
chitecture ; to be placed solitary, in the middle 
of a square, &c. 

CoLuMn (Fluted), called also channelled, 
and striated column; that whose shaft ts 
adorned with flutes, or channellings; either 
from top to bottom, or only two thirds of its 
height. 

Co.tumMNn (Fluted and cabled), is that whose 
Alutes are filled up with cables, reeds, or staves ; 
beginning from the bottom of the shaft, and 
‘reaching one-third of its height. 

Certumn (Gothic), a round pillar, either 
too" short for its bulk, or too slender for its 
height; as having, sometimes, ‘twenty dia- 
meters; and this without either diminution, 
or swelling; yet its ornaments, and the cha- 
tacters of its work, being as far from those of 
ahe antique as its proportions, See Plates 15 
cand 16.0 

CoxLumyN (Pastoral), that whose’ shaft is 
formed in imitation of the trunk of a tree, 
with bark and knots. 

CoLuMns are variously denominated from 
their use: thus, an Astronomical Column is a 
kind of observatory, in form of a very high 
‘tower built hollow, and with a spiral ascent to 

_an armillary sphere placed a-top for observing 
the motions of the heavenly bodies. A Chro- 
nological Column, is that which bears some 
historical inscription digested according to the 
order of the time; as by lustres, olympiads, 
epochas, &c. A Funeral Column is that which 
bears an urn wherein are supposed to be in- 
closed the ashes of some deceased hero; and 
whose shaft is sometimes overspread with tears 

“and flames, which are symbols of grief and im- 
mortality. A Gnomomec Column, is a cylinder 

; whereon the hour of the day is yepresented by 
the shadow of a stile, An Historic Column, is 
that whose shaft is adorned with a basso-re- 
lievo, running ina ya line its whole length, 
and containing the history of some great per- 

sonage; such are the Trajan and Antonine co- 

Junans at Rome. A Hollow Column, is that 


» 


which has a spiral stair-case withinside for the’ 
convenience of ascending to-the top; as the 
Trajan column, the stair-case whereof consists 
of 185 steps, and is illuminated by 43 little 


~ windows, each of which is divided by tambours _ 


of white marble. The monument or fire- 
column, at London, has also a staif-case ; but 
does not quite reachthe top. Jndicative Co- 
lumn, is that which serves to shew the tides, 
&c. along the sea-coasts. Of this kind there 
is one of marble at Grand Cairo, whereon the 
overflowings of the Nile’ are expressed: by 
this they form a judgment of the succeeding’ 
season ; when the water, for instance, ascends 
to 23 feet, it is a sign of great fertility im Egypt. 
Instructive Column, is that raised, according 
to Josephus, lib. i. cap. 3. by the sons of Adam, 
whereon were engraven the principles of arts: 
and sciences. Baudelot tells us, that the som 
of Pisistratus raised another of this kind, of 
stone, containing the rules and precepts of 
agriculture. Itinerary Column, is a column 
“with several faces, placed in the cross ways in 
large roads; serving to show the different 
routes by inscriptionson it. The Lactary Co- 
lumn, at Rome, according to Festus, was 
a column erected in the herb-market, now the 
place Montanara, which had a cavity in its 
pedestal, wherein young children abandoned 
by their parents, out of poverty or inhumanity,, 
were exposed, to be brought up at the publie 
expence. Legal Column; among the Lace- 
demonians there were columins raised in public 
places, whereon were engraven the funda- 
mental laws of the state. Liimitrophous, or 
Boundary Column; that which shews the li- 
mits of a kingdom orcountry conquered. Such 
was that which Pliny says Alexander the 
Great erected at the extremity of the Indies. 
Manuliary Column, from the Latin manulia,y 
“© spoils of the enemy ;” acolumn adorned with 
trophies built in imitation of trees, whereon 
the spoils of enemies were anciently hung. 
Memorial Column; that raised on occasion of 
any remarkable event; as the monument of 
London, built to perpetuate the memory of 
the burning of thatcity in 1666. Meniar 
‘Column, any column which supports a balcony 
or meniana. The origin of this kind of co-- 
lumn, Suetonius and Ascanius refer to one 
Menias ; who having sold his house to Cato 
and Flaccus, consuls, to be converted into a 
public edifice, reserved to himself the right of 
raising a column withoutside, to bear a bal- 
cony, whence he might see the shews. Mi- 
‘liary Column, was a column of marble raised 
by order of Augustus in the middle of the 
Roman forum; from whence, as a centre, the 
distances-of the several cities, &c. of the em- 
pire were reckoned, by other miliary columns 
disposed at equal distances on all the grand 
roads. This column was of white marble, | 


‘the same with that which is now seen on the 


ballustrade of the perron of the capital of 

Rome. Military Column, among the Romans, 

a column whereon was engraven a list of th 

forces in the Roman army, ranged by legions, 

in their proper order ; with design to preserve. 
es, 
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the memory of the pumber of soldiers, and of 


the order preserved in any military expedition, 
Sepulchral Column; anciently was a column 
erected on a tomb or sepulchre, with an in- 
scription on its base, ‘Those over the, tombs 
of persons of distinction were very large ; those 
for the common people smail: the last are 
ealled stele and cippi. Statuary Column, that 
which supports a statue.. Such was that erect- 
ed by pope Paul V. on a pedestal before the 
church of St. Maria at Rome; to support a 
statue of the Virgin, which is of gilt brass. 
This column was dug up in the temple of 
_ peace; its shaft is .a single block of white 
marble 493 feet high, and. five feet eight 
inches diameter, of the Corinthian order: 
Triumphal Column, ‘a column erected among 
the ancients in honour of an hero; the joints 
of the stones, or courses whereof, where cover- 
ed with as many crowns as he had made differ- 
ent military expeditions. Each crown had 
its particular name, as vadlaris, which was 
beset with spikes, in memory of having forced 
a palisade. Muralis, adorned with little tur- 
_ ets or battlements, for having mounted an as- 
sault. Navalis, of prows and beaks of vessels ; 
for having overcome at sea. Obsidionales or 
graminalis, of grass ; for having raised a siege. 
Ovans, of myrtle; which expressed an ovation, 
or little triumph ; and triumpaalis, of laurel, 
for a grand triumph. _ 

CoLumwns (Diminution of). 
TECTURE, sect. li, and Plate 14. 
_ CoLumy, means farther: 2. Any body of 
certain dimensions presiding vertically upon 
its base (Bentley). 3. A long file or row of 
troops. 4. Half a page, when divided -into 
two. equal parts, by a line passing down the 
- middle. Re hae 

_ COLUMNZE CA/RNEM. In anaomy. 
See CARNEH COLUMNA. x 

COLU’MNAR (eres). 
the shaft of a column. 


~ COLUMNIA. In botany, a genus of the 


See ARCHI- 


In botany, like 


class didynamia, order angiospermia, Calyx’ 


five-parted ; corol ringent, gibbous above the 
base; the upper lip three-parted, with the 
middle-divisions vaulted: capsule one-celled ; 
seeds imbedded in the receptacle. Four spe- 
cies, natives of the West Indies: Of these 
e. scandens is the only one worth noticing. 
t has a climbing, angular, striate, bristle 
stem ; ovate serrate leaves; solitary, axillary, 
Ted flowers. | v 
COLUMNI’FER (Plante), or Cotum- 
NIFERI (Flores). The name of the thirty- 
fourth order, in the fragments of a natural 
method in Linnéus’s Philosophia Botanica : 
the thirty-seventh of his natural orders, at the 
end of genera plantarum: and the fourteenth 
order of Royen’s system. It includes the mal- 
vaceous, or mallow-like plants; which are to 
be found in the class moriadelphia of Linnéus’s 
artificial.system. a 
COLURES, in astronomy and geography, 
two great circles supposed to intersect each 
other at right angles in the poles of the world, 
and to pass through the solstitial and equinoe- 
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tial points of the ecliptic. They are called tha 
solstitial and the equinsctial colures. ‘The 
word is derived from xor@, mutilus, or trun- 
catus, and spe, ¢tatl; appearing with the tail 
cut; because never seen entire above the 
horizon. | 

COLURI, aneiently Saramis,.an island 
of Greece. ‘The celebrated Ajax, recorded in 
the writings of Homer, was king of this island. 
Its riches consist in wheat, bafley,. tar, rosins 
pit, coal, and sponges, which they vend at 
Athens, this island being only seven miles S$. of 
that,city. Lat. 38,0 N.. Lon.@4 )5.E, 

COLUTEA. Bladder-senna. _ A genus of 
the class diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx 
five-cleft ; legume inflated, opening on the 
upper suture at the base: ‘Thirteen species, 
chiefly Cape plants, but a few iudigenous to 
Germany, and the Levant. Of these six are 
deciduous shrubs, the rest herbaceous. ‘They 
are for the most part furnished with many- 
lobed leaflets, and beautiful papilionaceous 
flowers either yellow or red: and may be 
propagated by seeds or layers. 


COLUTHUS, in biography, a Greek poet, 
a native of Lycopolis, lived under the emperor 
Anastasius in the beginning of the 6th cen 
tury. His only work that has come down to 
us 18 upon the Rape of Helen, which has been 
frequently edited, and was translated into 
French by M: da Molard, in 1742. 
~ COLY, in ornithology. See Corus. 

COLYDIUM. In the Fabrician entomos 
logy, a tribe of the genus DerMESTES : which 
see. 

COLYMBUS. | In zoology, a genus of the 
class aves; order anseres. Bill toothless, su 
bulate, straight, pointed: throat toothed ; nos- 
trils linear, at the base of the bill; legs fetter- 
ed: The birds of this family walk on land 
with great difficulty, but swim and dive with 
great dexterity. The guillemots chiefly inhabit 
the sea, have a slender tongue, the size of the 
bill; the bill compressed and covered with 
short feathers at the base, the upper mandible 
a little bent; flesh tough, and, as weil as the 
eggs, nauseous. The divers frequent the north 
ern lakes, have a strong bill, less pointed, cy- 
lindrical; the edge of the mandible turned in, 
the upper longer; nostrils divided in the mids 
dlé by a membrane; tongue long, sharp, ser- 
rate at the base on each side; legs slender; a 
black band between the thighs: tail-feathers 
twenty. The diver is monogamous ; flies with 
difficulty, and in breeding time prefers. fresh 
waters. Thé grebes are tailless; have a strong 
bill; lores naked; tongue a little cleft at the 
tip; body depressed; thiekly covered with 
soft shining plumage; wings short; legs com- 
pressed ; ‘frequently found about thé fresl 
waters of Southern Europe. The genus is 
this subdivided into three sections: the es~ 
sential characteristics of which however are as 
follow : 

A. Feet thrée-toed, guillemot. 

B. Feet four-toed, paimate diver. 

C. Feet four-toed, lobed, grebe: 

instance a few specimens. 
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1. C. erylle. Black guillemot. Body black ; 
wing-coverts white. Five other varieties, from 
additional white in spots or waves. Inhabits 
Europe and America; from thirteen to four- 
teen inches long; feeds on fishes, and builds 
its nest on the ground. Eggs whitish, spotted 
with black. . 

2. C. troile. Foolish guillemot. Body black; 
breast and belly snowy; secondary quill-fea- 
thers tipt with white. Two other varieties, 
one with tail-feathers all black, the other with 
black cheeks and black band on the wings. 
Inhabits Europe and America. The first va- 
ie apoin at inches long; the third ten 
inches. Jn our own country these have been 
found on the Northumberland coast, the cliffs 
about Scarborough in Yorkshire, and near the 
isldof ‘Atietesey,” Rg ee — 

3. C. septentrionalis. Red-throated diver. 
Neck beneath with a ferruginous shield-like 


‘spot. Inhabits the lakes of Europe, Asia and. 


America ; and is often seen at‘sea; feeds on 
marine insects, crabs and fishes, which, if 
pressed by hunger, it will seize from the fisher- 
men’s nets: builds a nest of grass and moss 
near water; and lays two eggs, cinereous, 
spotted with black y flies about and makes a 


clamorous noise before storms: two feet five 


inches long. ; 

4. C. glacialis. _ Northern diver. Head 
and neck violet-black ; chin and upper part of 
the neck with a white interrupted band. In- 


habits the northern seas, and especially the . 


coasts of Iceland and Greenland, in which 
places it breeds, and at that time frequents the 
fresh waters. It has not been often seen on 
our own shores, nor even seen southerly, ex- 
cept in very severe winters. See Plate XLIII. 
5. C. imber. Imber-goose. Body above 
blackish; waved with white, beneath white. 
In the male the front and sides of the head and 
neck are spotted with brown. 
Arctic ocean: about two feet long. Female 
makes its nest among reeds and flags, and 
places it in the water so as to be continually 
wet. See Plate XLITI. a 
6. C. cristatus. Crested grebe. Head ru- 
fous; collar black ; secondary quill-feathers 
white in the adult bird, at two years old the 
throat has a long downy tuft on each side ; and 
at a twelve month old the head is smooth ; and 
the wings have a white spot. Inhabits north- 
ern Europe; and frequent the great Lincoln- 
shire fen, as well'as the meres of Shropshire 
and Cheshire. | Twenty-three inches long ; 
makes a floating nest of grass and aquatic 
lants, and lays four whitish ‘eggs. See Nat. 
Frist. Plate A UTTT Saee ee 
COM, or Kom, a town of Persia, in the 
province of Irak Agemi, celebrated for its silk 
manufactures, chiefly velvets : 90 miles S. Cas- 
bin, and 150 N, Ispahan. 
COMA, in medicine. (coma, xoua; from 
xw OF xw, to lie down.) A propensity to. 


8 AF ? 

OMA. (xoxn, ahead of hair.) In botany, 
a species of bracte, terminating the stem in a 
tuft or bush. . As in crown imperial; salvia 


Inhabits the: 


ChONNE. 5 hos 
horriinum, sylvestris, sclarea, &c.——A spike. 
of flowers terminated by a coma is named co- 
mose : and plants with sach flowers are ranged 
inthe thirty-sixth of the natural orders, in Lin- 
néus’s Philosophia Botanica. _ . 

Coma BERENICES, Berenice’s hair, in as- 
tronomy, a modern constellation of the north- 
ern hemisphere, composed of unformed stars 
between the Lion’s tailand Bootes. ‘This con-— 
stellation contains 31 stars of the first six mag- 
nitudes, viz. 0. 0. 0. 10. 10:11. | 

CO’MART. s. (con and. mart.) 
(Shakspeare). . 

COMA/RUM. Marsh cinquefoil. A genus 
of the class icosandria, polygynia. Calyx ten- 
cleft, inferior: petals five, less than the calyx: 
seeds smooth, in an‘ovate, spongy, villous, 
permanent receptacle. One species only; in~ 
digenous to the marshes of our own country ; 
with stem decumbent at the base, and dark 
purple flowers: ‘The plant rises about two 
feet high; and the flowers are followed by a_ 
fruit resembling the strawberry.. 

CO/MATA. (comata, xiuata; from coma.) 
Diseases accompanied with a diminution of 
the powers of voluntary motion, with sleep, or 
the senses impaired. It is an order of the 
class neuroses of Cullen’s nosology. 

- CO/MATE. s. (con and mate.) Compa- 
nion (Shukspeare): | 

COMATOSE. Having a strong propensity 
to sleep. ) | 

COMB. ss. (camb, Saxon.) 1. An instru- 
ment to separate and adjust the hair (New/on). 
2. The top or crest of a cock (Dryden). 3. 
The cavities in which the bees Icdge their 
honey (Dryden). | 

To Coms. v. a. (from the noun) 1. To 
divide and adjust the hair (Swift). 2- To lay 
any thing consisting of filaments smooth, by 
drawing through narrow interstices; as, to 
comb wool. . 

ComB-srusu. s. A brush to clean combs. 

ComB-MAKER. s. One whose trade is: to 
make combs (Mortimer). 

- ComB-cUTTING MACHINE. Plate 33, 
explains the mechanism for cutting combs for 
which Mr. W. Bundy took out a patent in the, 
year, 1796. The general appearance of the 
machine is similar to that of a common turn- 
ing lathe, of which the bed A has two puppets: 
BG wedged on it, and is continued to hold a 
third, which supports a’screw for the pivot of 
the arbor a. A large foot wheel and treadle is 
placed beneath the bed of the lathe, and by 
means of a band round tts perp ed? gives a 
rotatory motion to the pulley D, turning round 
onthe pin fixed tothe puppet B. E is a project- 
ing board screwed to-the top of the bed, and 
strpported by brackets beneath ; it has a straight 
brass ‘bar screwed on each side of it, which 
forms a dovetailed groove for the block F, to 
slide in backwards and forwards without any 
shake; the board E has a frame shewn se- 
arately in fig. 2, screwed t6 it by four screws; 
it consists of the two nearly circular plates CC, 
connected by three pillars, so as to form a 
strong frame; these have each a hole in its 
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eentre through which an arbor, fig. 5, passes ; 
the end ofthis arbor, which is pointed, turns 
in a hole in the end of the pin on which the 
pulley D turns, and the ends of the fork C are 
inserted into two holes in the pulley so that 
the arbor shall turn with it; the other end d 
turns in a hole in the end of a screw in the 


COM 
To COMBAT. v. n. (combattre, French.) 
1. To fight (Shakspeare). 2. To act in op- 
position (Milton). 
To Co/mBat. v. a. To oppose (Granville). 
Co’mBat. s. Contest; battle; duel; strife; 
opposition (Dryden). 


ComBatT, inageneral sense, denotes an en- 


puppet C. A number of circular cutters,. grgement, or a difference decided by arms. 


fig. 7, equal to the number of spaces between 
the teeth intended to. be made in the comb, 
are fitted to this arbor, with a washer of the 
same thickness as the teeth of the comb, be- 
_ tween each, when the arbor is filled with cut- 
ters, as in fig. 1, a nut is screwed on the end d, 
so as to pinch the cutters and washers between 
it, anda shoulder at the other end of the ar- 
bor to prevent their slipping round on the arbor. 
Fig. 4, is a triangular bar, on which are placed 
a number of pieces of steel, plate H, fig. 3, 
called guides, with a washer X between each, 
and fastened to their arbor by a screw, in the - 
same manner as the cutters; when the ma- 
chine is put together, the projecting part of 
these guides go into the spaces between the 
cutters, as in fig. 2, but do not touch the sides 
of the cutters. The pulley D has. another e 
fastened to it, which turns by a band the pul- 
ley f, on whose arbor ‘is an endless screw turn- 
"ing the wheel g, fixed onan arbor, which has a 
screw cut at the other end; it turns on screws 
put through cocks supported by the bed of the 
groove H, and the block F which slides over it 
is cut away so as to clear it, and has a lever in 
fig. 6 upon its face, with a piece of sharp steel 
plate on its under side that can be brought 
down upon the screw at pleasure, and acts as a 
nut there, being kept in that position by a 
latch ¢, or released by pushing in a thumb stud, 
and allowing a small spring » to lift it up. 
The piece of ivory intended to be cut into a 
comb is placed on the top of the block, fig. 6, 
with its back against the straight ruler Yy 3a CO- 
ver is then screwed over it to hold it fast, as 10’ 
fig. 1, the operator turns the machine by his 
foot, and pushes the block forward in the eToove 
till the edge of the lever m meets the end of the 
screw on the arbor of the wheel g, which is 
turning round, and advances the block with 
the comb towards the cutters, the comb being - 
supported by the guides H, and the cutters saw 
out the spaces between the teeth. When the 
comb is finished, the workman presses. the 
thumb stud of the latch ¢, and the spring v 
throws up the lever ; the block is now released 
‘from the screw, and can be drawn back to re- 
move the comb. For cutting combs of a dif- 
ferent length of tooth, the ruler y, fig. 6, can 
be made to move parallel to itself by two 
screws in the face of the block, so ‘that the 
- comb shall project more or less from the block. 
The teeth of the combs thus cut, are pointed 
by another arbor of cutters, and turned by a 
band going round another pulley on the arbor’ 
_of the foot wheel; ‘these cutters are somewhat 
wider than the others,’ the combs are held to 
these, first'on one side then on the other till 
the points are finished ; this is done to one 
comb while the teeth are cutting in another. 


( 


ComMBAT, ip our ancient law, was a formal 
trial of some doubtful cause or quarrel, by the 
swords or bastons of two champions. This form 
of proceeding was very frequent, not only in 
criminal but in civil causes; being built on a 
supposition that God would never grant the 
victory but to him who had the best right. 
The last trial of this kind in England was be- 
tween Donald lord Ray appellant, and David 
Ramsay, esq. defendant, when, after many 
formalities, the matter was referred to the 
king’s pleasure, 

ComBaT is also applied to the solemn 
games of the ancient Greeks and Romans; 
particularly those of running, wrestling, box- 
ing, &c. 

COMBATANT. s. (combattant, French.) 
1. He that fights with another ; antagonist. 2. 
A champion (Locke). 

CO’MBER. s. (from comb.) He. whose 
trade is to disentangle wool, and lay it smooth 
for the spinner, 

Co’mBER, inichthyology. See Lagrus. 

CO'MBINATE. «a. (trom combine.) Be- 
trothed ; promised (Shakspeare). 

COMBINA‘TION. s. (from combine.) 1. 
Union for some certain purpose ; association ; 
league (Shakspeare).' 2. Union of bodies, or 
qualities; commixture; conjunction (Boyle. 
South). 3. Copulation of ideas in the mind 
(Locke). 

CoMBINATION, in chemistry, denotes the 
intimate union of two or more bodies of dif- 
ferent natures, from which a new compound 
body or substance results, differing in its nature 
from either of the constituents. ‘Thus an acid 
united with an alkali, furnishes an instance of 
combination. Thus also sulphur and lime 
may by heat be united and forma compound, 
the properties of which are totally dissimilar to 
those of either the substances used. In both 
cases an affinity has been exerted between the 
substances, and they have combined. Combi-. 
nation is to be distinguished from mixture, in 
which dissimilar particles are blended together, 
without being united by attraction, in which, 
no new qualities are acquired, in which the 
difference of parts is easily discovered, and.these 
parts are capable of being separated by mecha-, 
nical means. See AFFINITY, MIXTURE, 
and CHEMISTRY. : 

COMBINATIONS, in mathematics, de-. 
note the alternations or variations, of any num- | 
ber of quantities, letters, or the like, in all pos- 
sible ways. ‘The number of possible come 
binations of the 24 letters, taken first two by 
two, then three by three, &c: according to 
Prestet’s calculation, are | 

1391724288887252909425128493402200. 
And father Truchet has shewn, that two 
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square pieces, each divided diagonally by two 
colours, may be combined 64 ditlerent ways, so 
as to form so many different kinds of chequer 
work ; a fact which may be of use to paviours. 
See PAVEMENTS fessellated. 

We shall add two propositions, which con- 
tain the most useful part of the doctrine of 
combinations. 

I, Having given any number of things, with 
the number in each combination ; to find the 
number of combinations. 

1, When only two are combined together. 

One thing admits of no combination. 

Two a and b, admit of one only, viz. ab. 

Three, a, b, c, admit of three, viz. ab, ac, be. 

Four admit of six, viz. ab, ac, ad, be, bd, cd. 

W hence it appears that the numbers of com- 
binations, of two and two only, proceed ac- 
cording to the triangular numbers 1, 3, 6, 10, 
15, &e. which are produced by the continual 
addition of the ordinal series 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
&c. And if nm be the number of things, then 
the general formula for expressing the sum of 
2.N—- Lb 


— 


all their combinations by twos, will be 


ot? 


Thus, if 2m =2; this becomes " = a 
Ifn=A4; itis a ee. eG, Res 
2, When three are combined together; then 

Three things admit of one order, abe. 

Four admit of 4; viz. abc, abd, acd, bed. 

Five admit of 10; viz. abc, abd, ale, acd, 
ace, ade, bed, bee, bde, cde. ‘And so on ac- 
cording to the first pyramidal numbers 1, 4, 
10, 20, &c. which are formed by the continnal 
addition of the former, or triangular numbers 
1, 3, 6, 10, &c. - And the general formula for 
any nuinber 7 of combinations, taken by threes, 


~ %.N2—-1.n-—-2 
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Proceeding thus, it is found that a general for- 
mula fer any number 2 of things, combined 
by m at each time, 


2M). Ne 2.n—3, &e. ti d 
- Soap CSE NE ENTRY —, CONUNUES 
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to m factors, or terms, or till the last factor in 
the denominator be m. 

3. By adding all these series together, their 
sum will be the whole number of possible 
combinations of m things combined both by 
twos, by threes, by fours, &c. And as the said 
series are evidently the coefficients of the power 
n of a binomial, wanting only the first two 1 
‘and n; therefore the said sum, or whole num- 
ber of all such combinations, willbe =, 
1+ i}'—n—1, or 2°—n—1. Thus if the 
number of things be 5; then 2° —5~—-1=32 
—6= 26, 

Il. To find the number of changes and al- 
terations which any number of quantities can 


iss 
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undergo, when combined in all possible va« 
rieties of ways, with themselves and each 
other, both as to the things themselves, and 
the order or position of them, . 

One thing admits but of one order or po= 
sition, 

Two things may be varied four ways; thus, 
aa, ab, ba, bb. 

Three quantities, taken by twos, may be 
varied nine ways; thus aa, al, ac, ba, ca, bb, 
be, cb, cé. 

In like manner four things, taken by twos, 
may be varied 4? or 16 ways; and, in general, 


n things, taken by twos, may be changed or 


varied n? different ways. 

For the same reason, when taken by threes, 
the changes will be m3 ; when taken by fours, 
they will be x4; and so generally, when taken 
by n’s, the changes will be mo. . 

Hence, then, adding all these together, the 
whole number of changes, or combinations in 
n things, taken by 2’s, by 3’s, &c. to n’s, will 
be the sum of the geometrical series 2 -+ n? -+- 


: . 1" — 1 
n —- nt-~--n", which sum is = — 7% n. 
For example, if the number of things n be 


Lar 4-1 255 
4; this gives a 4 meats 4 == 340. 


And if a be 24, the number of letters in the 
alphabet; the theorem gives a result corre< 
sponding exactly with that of Prestet, as stated 
at the beginning of this article, 

COMBINATORY MUSIC. See Com- 
POSITION. 

To COMBINE. »v. a. (combiner,, French.) 
1, To join together (Milton). 2. To link in 
union (Shakspeare). 3. To agree; to accord 
(Shakspeare). 

To CamBYNE. v. n. 1. To coalesce; to 
unite with each other (Shakspeare). 2. To 
unite in friendship or design (Dryden). ; 

CO’MBLESS. a. (from comb.) Wanting a 
comb or crest (Shakspeare). ; 

COMB-MARTIN, a town in ‘Devonshire, 
with a market on Tuesdays. It is seated on an 
inlet of the Bristol channel. 
Lon, 4,.2 W, 

COMBRE/’TUM. In botany,.a genus of 


the class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx 


Lat. 51.13 N. 


four or fiye-toothed, campanulate, superior; _ 


corol four or five-petalled, inserted into the 
calyx ; stamens very long; seed one, with four. 
or five membranaceoys angles, Five species; 
natives of the East or est Indies; some 
branchy shrubs; others, trees with climbing 
branches and whitish flowers, 

COMBUST, in astronomy, is applied to a 
planet when it is not more than the distanee of 
sixteen minutes from the sun’s‘disc. 

COMBUSTIBLE. a, (combustum, Lat.) 
Having the quality of catching fire ; susceptible 
of fire (South). 
fire. 

-COMBUSTIO. (combustio, from comburo, 
to burn.) A burn or scald. q 
~ ComBustio PECUNIA, the ancient way 


~COMBU'STIBLENESS. s. Aptness to take. 


f 


%, 


 #f trying mixed and corrupt money, by melting 


f 


_ diminish, and at last ceases altogether. 


it down upon payments into the exchequer. 
In the time of king Henry II. a constitution 
- was made, called the trial by eombustion ; the 
practice of which differed little or nothing from 
the present method of assaying silver. 
COMBU’STION. s. 1, Conflagration ; 
burning; consumption by fire (Burnet). 2. 
Tumult ; hurry ; fabbub (Addison). — 
Combustion, ‘in chemical and natural 
philosophy, a term which denotes the decom- 
fo of certain substances accompanied by 
ight, and heat. The process of combus- 
tion, the various phenomena it exhibits, its as- 
tonishing effects, its infinite uses, and its de- 


vastations, have at all times rendered it a most - 


important object of human attention. 

When a stone or a brick is heated, it under- 
goes no change except an augmentation of 
temperature ; and when left to itself, it soon 
cools again, and becomes as at first. But with 
combustible bodies the case is very different. 
When heated to a certain degree in the open 
air, they suddenly become much hotter of 
themselves; continue for a considerable time 
intensely het, sending out a copious stream of 
caloric and Sight to the surrounding bodies. 
‘This emission, after a certain period, begins to 
The 
combustible has now undergone a most com- 
plete change ; it is converted into a substance 
possessing very different properties, and no 
longer capable of combustion. ‘Thus when 
charcoal is kept for some time at the tempera- 
ture of about S00°, it kindles, becomes in- 


_ tensely hot, and continues to emit light and ca- 


loric for a long time. When the emission 
ceases, the charcoal has all disappeared, except 
an inconsiderable residuum of ashes; being-al- 
most entirely converted into carbonic acid gas, 
which makes its escape, unless the experiment 
is conducted in proper vessels. If it is collect- 
ed, it is found to exceed greatly in weight the 
whole of the charcoal consumed. ‘ ; 

~The first attempt to explain combustion was 
erude and unsatisfactory. A certain elemen- 
tary body, called fire, was supposed to exist, 
possessed of the. property of devouring certain 
other bodies, and converting them into itself. 
‘When we set fire to a grate full of charcoal, we 
bring, according to this hypothesis, a small 
portion of the element of fire, which imme- 
diately begins to devour the charcoal, and to 
convert it into fire. Whatever part of the 
charcoal is not fit for being the food of fire isleft 
behind in the form of ashes. 

A much more ingenious and satisfactory hy- 
pothesis was preposed in 1665 by Dr, Hooke. 
According to this extraordinary man, there 
exists in common airacertain substance, which 
is like, if not the very same with, that which 
is fixed in saltpetre. This substance has the 
property of dissolving all combustibles ; but 
oaly when their temperature is considerably 

raised, The solution takes place with such ra- 
“pidity, that it occasions both heat and light, 
which in his opinion are mere notions. 

About ten years after the publication of 


their less rapid motion. 
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Hooke’s Micrographia, his theory was adopted, 
by Mayow, without acknowledgment, in a 
tract which he published at Oxford on salt- 
petre. Weare indebted to him for a number 
of very ingenious and important experiments, 
in which he anticipated several modern che-~ 
mical philosophers; but his reasoning is for 
the most part absurd, and the additions which 
he made to the theory of Hooke are exceed- — 
ingly extravagant. To the solvent of Hooke 
he gives the name of spiritus nitro-aereus. It 
consists, he supposes, of very minute particles, 
which are constantly at variance with the par- 
ticles of combustibles, and from their quarrels 
all the changes of things proceed, Fire consists 
in the rapid motion of these particles, heat in 
The sun is merely 
nitro-aerial particles moving with great rapi- 
dity. They fill space. ‘Their motion becomes 


more languid according to their distance from - 


the sun; and when they approach near the 


- earth, they become pointed, and constitute cold. 


The attention of chemical philosophers was 
soon drawn away from the theory of Hooke 
and Mayow, to one of a very ried kind, 
first proposed by Beccher, but new-modelled 
by his disciple Stahl with so much skill, ar- 
ranged in such an elegant systematic form, and 
furnished with such numerous appropriate and 
convincing illustrations, that it almost instantly 
caught the fancy, raised Stahl to a high rank 
among philosophers, and constituted him the 
founder of the Stahlian theary of combustion, 
~The manner in which the philosophers who 
adopted the doctrine of that celebrated man ex- — 
plained combustion was the more seducing, as 


the cause on which they made this phenome- 


non depend was presented under the appear- 
ance of a mechanical cause. The molecule 
of elementary fire, or phlogiston, were lodged 
in those of the body as in so many little covers ' 
or wrappers, where they experienced a com-<_ 
pression similar to that of a bent spring. In 
combustion, the fire escaping in consequence of 
its expansive force, the particles by which the 
deflagration is commenced impress upon the 
neighbouring particles a stroke or jolt which 
occasions their rupture by the unbending or ex-_ 
pansion of the fire which they concealed ; and ° 
thus the commotion, and, by a necessary con- 
sequence, the conflagration would be commu- 
nicated from one particle to another through 
the whole mass. ‘The air would contribute to 
maintain and to accelerate the action of the 
fire, by re-acting contrary to it, and by oppos- 
ing to its dissipation an obstacle which would 
concentrate its action into a smaller space, and 
thus augment its energy, 

But the discoveries of modern chemists, and 
especially those of Lavoisier, have entirely 
changed the point of view under which com- 
bustion should be contemplated. They have 
endeavoured to demonstrate, that this com- 
bustion consists in a.combination of the proper 
molecule of a body with those of the oxygen 
which that body takes up from the surrounding 
air, accompanied by the disengagement of light 
and of caloric, which retained the oxygen in 
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the state of an elastic fluid. This doctrine has 
caused phlogiston to disappear, as being at least 
useless ; and the atmospheric air, which was 
regarded as a simple stimulant, with respect to 
combustion, furnishes the principle which is 
the chief and immediate agent. 
The subject of combustion is, however, a 
very difficult one, respecting which opinions 
are still afloat: the theory of the eminent yet 
unfortunate Lavoisier, though adopted by the 
generality of chemists both continental and 
. English, is far from satisfactory. It is true, 
that he has corrected the errors of several of his 
predecessors, and has advanced one very 1m- 
portant step before them; but many addi- 
tional steps are requisite to render the theory 
eomplete. It explains satisfactorily why the 
burning body gradually wastes away during the 
process of combustion ; but it furnishes no ex- 
planation of the constant emission of heat and 
light, though: this is a circumstance quite as 
worthy of attention as the wasting of the body. 
Indeed the French chemists have attached a 
new meaning to the term combustion, having 
made. it stand for the general combination of a 
body with oxygen ; but Dr. Thomson of Edin- 
_ burgh, who ede lately extended and improved 
the theory of Lavoisier, employs the term in 
the sense usually affixed to it by the generality 
of mankind, Whena body undergoes. com- 
bustion, two things, as this philosopher re- 
marks, take place. 1. The body gradually 
wastes away, and often disappears altogether ; 
it being then said to be consumed or burnt. 
2, During the whole of this process it emits 
heat and light; the heat and light thus emitted 
are usually denominated, fire; and the waste 
of the body is considered as the effect or conse- 
quence of iis combustion. Hence, a true 
theory of combustion must satisfactorily ac- 
count for these two things ; namely, the change 
which the body undergoes, and the emission of 
heat and light which accompanies this change. 
‘Dz. Thomson thinks that, as far as .com- 
bustion is concerned, bodies may be arranged 
under three classes: viz. 1. Combustibles. 2. 
Pupporters of combustion. 3. Incombustibles. 
In his theory it is supposed that the light of 
combustion is furnished by the combustible 
body, and the heat by the oxygen of support- 
ers; but that products convert combustibles 
into products i mere oxygenation without 
combustion, ‘The leading positions are, that 
light is originally an ingredient of combustibles, 
and heat of oxygen. As the author completely 
establishes the facts on which his reasoning 
rests, there can probably be only one plausible 
objection urged against it. Why is not the 
caloric of the oxygen separated when that gas 
combines with bodies destitute of light? It is 
incontrovertible that caloric is emitted on many 
occasions, when no light appears with it. 
However, should it be a fact that the matter of 
light is chemically combined with all bodies 
which emit heat, though it does not fly off 
until the heat becomes great, a thing which is 
not improbable, Dr. Thomson’s theory will 
seem to be established; and thus not only 
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complete the theory of Lavoisier, but afford att 
easy solution to some phenomena which have 
been thought inconsistent with that theory. 

Still it must be acknowledged that this is a 
very obscure subject ; the reader would, there- 
fore, do well, before he forms a decisive opi- 
nion, to trace the progressive improvement of 
the theory in the hands of Boyle, Hooke, 
Mayow, Beccher, Stahl, Scheele, Kirwan, 
Black, Crawford, Lavoisier, Brugnatelli, and 
Thomson ; with a view to which he may ad- 
vantageously consult the article combustion in 
Dr. G. Gregory’s Encyclopedia, and in the Sup- 
plement to the Encyclopedia Britannica; Ro- 
bison’s Life of Dr. Black ; the Edinburgh Re- 
view, No. 5; Nicholson’s Journal, N. 5. vol. 
ii. Nicholson’s, Accum’s, and ‘Thomson’s 
Chemistry. 

ComsBustTion (Spontaneous), This as a 
general fact is well known, and the more com- 
mon causes are too obvious to be enlarged — 
upon; we need only refer to friction and its 
effects, to the heat produced by the slacking of 
lime when in contact with combustible matter, — 
to the fermentation of hay, of dunghills, and of 
similar materials similarly disposed. ‘ 

But besides these more common causes, ex-_ 
perience has shewn that many vegetable sub- 
stances, highly dried and heaped together, will 
heat, scorch, and at last burst into lame. Of 
these the most remarkable is a mixture of the 
expressed oil of the farinaceous seeds, as rape or 
linseed oil, with almost any other dry vegetable 
fibre, such as hemp, cotton, matting, &c. and 
still more, if also united with lamp black, or 
any carbonaceous substance. These mixtures 
if kept for a time undisturbed.in close bundles, 
and in a warm temperature, even in small 
quantities, will often heat, and burn with a 
mouldering fire for some hours, and if air be 
admitted freely, will then burst into flame. 
To this without doubt may be attributed seve- 
ral accidental conflagrations in storehouses, and 
places where quantities of these substances are 
kept, as has been proved by direct experiments, 
The most important of these experiments were 
made by Mr. George, and a committee of the 
Royal Academy at Petersburgh in the year 1781, 
in consequence of the destruction by fire of a. 
frigate in the harbour of Cronstadt ; the confla~_ 
gration of a large hemp magazine in the same | 
place in the same year; and a slight fire on 
board another frigate, in the same port, in the 
following year. 

These accidents led to a very strict examina. 
tion of the subject by the Russian guvernment; . 
when it came out, that at the time of the se- 
cond accident, several parcels of matting, tied 
with packthread, in which the soot of burnt | 
fire-wood had been mixed with oil, for painting 
the ship, had been lying some time on the floor 
of the cabin whence the fire broke out. In 
consequence of which, the following experi- _ 
ments were made: forty pounds of fir-wood , 
soot were soaked with about thirty-five pounds 


of hemp oil varnish, and the whole was wrap- 


ped up in a mat, and put inaclose cabin, In, | 
about sixteen hours it was observed to giye out 


| 
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@smoke, whieh rapidly increased, and when 
the door was opened, and the air freely ad- 
mitted, the whole burst into a fame. Three 
poundsof fir-black were mixed with five pounds 
of hemp-oil varnish, and the whole bound up 
in linen, and shut up in-a chest. In sixteen 
hours it emitted a very nauseous putrid smell 
and steam; and two hours afterwards it was 
actually on fire, and burnt to ashes. In an- 
other experiment, the same occurrences took 
place, but not till the end of forty-one hours 
after the mixture had been made ; and in these 
and many similar experiments, they all suc- 
ceeded better, and kindled sooner on bright, 
than on rainy days. Chimney soot used in- 
stead of lamp black did not answer, nor was 
any effect produced, when oil of turpentine was 
substituted forthe hemp or rape-oil. In ge- 
neral, it was found, that the accension took 
place more readily with the coarser and more 
unctuous fir-black, than with the finer sorts, 
but the proportions of the black to the oil did 
not appear to be of any great moment. Some- 
times in wet weather, these mixtures only be- 
came hot for some hours, and then cooled again, 
without actually taking fire, 
_In all these cases, the soot or black was 
_ from wood, and not coal. The presence of 
jamp-black, or any other dry carbonaceous 
| matter, isnot necessary, however ; for a sponta- 
neous inflammation will take place in hemp or 
cotton, simply soaked in any of these expressed 
oils, when in considerable quantity, or under 
circumstances favourable to this process, as in 
very hot weather, or closely shut up. An ac- 
cident of this sort happened at Gainsborough in 
Lincolnshire, in July 1794, with a bale of 
yarn of 120]b. accidentally soaked in rape-oil, 
which after remaining ina warehouse for se- 
weral days, began to smoke, to emit a most nau- 
seous smell, and finally to burst out in a most 
violent fame. A similar accident with a very 
small quantity of the materials, happened at 
Bombay. A bottle of linseed-oil had been left 
standing ona chest; this had been thrown down 
by-accident in the night, the oil run into a 
chest which contained some coarse cotton 
- cloth, and in the morning the cloth was found 
scorching hot, and reduced ‘nearly to tinder, 
and the wood of the chest charred on the inside. 
_ On subsequent trial, a piece of the same cloth 
was soaked'in oil, shut up in a box, and in no 
Jonger time than three hours, it was found 
scorching hot, and on opening the cloth it burst 
into fire. Similar to this is the spontaneous 
combustion of: wool, or woollen yarn, which 
has occasionally happened when large quanti- 
ties have been kept, heaped up in rooms little 
_ aired, andin hot weather. Theoil with which 
wool is dressed, which is generally rape-oil, ap- 
pears the chief agent in this combustion. 
Bien high dried, oily, or farinaceous matter of 
any kind, will alone take fire, when placed in 
circumstances very favourable to this process. 
Rye flour-roasted till half parched, and of the 
colour of coffee, and wrapped up in a linen 
cloth, has béen found to heat violently, and to 
lestroy the cloth.. Wheat flour, when heated 


in large quantities, and highly dried, has been 
known to take fire in hot weather, causing ac- 
cidents in granaries and bakers shops. An ac- 
cident of this kind is related by count Morrozzo, 
in the Memoirs of the Turin Academy, to have 
happened at a flour warehouse at Turin, con- 
taining about three hundred sacks of flour. It 
began bya violent explosion on a ‘lamp being 
brought into the warehouse, and the whole 
was soon after in flames. Charcoal alone also 
has been known to take fire in powder mills, 
when quantities of it in powder have been kept 
for some time closely packed. Another, and 
totally different species of spontaneous com- 
bustion, is that which occurs during the oxy~ 
genation or vitriolization of pyrites, or sul- 
phurets of iron, copper, &c. | 

A. most curious, and if not well authenticat- 
ed, a .scarcely credible species of spontaneous 
inflammation, is that in a few rare instances 
known to occur in the human body. It is not 
quite certain indeed whether the first inflams 
mation has been quite spontaneous, or caused 
by the approach of a lighted substance ; but in 
these melancholy accidents, the body of the 
unfortunate sufferers has been brought to a 
state of such high combustibility, that the 
flame once kindled, has gone on without other 
fuel, to the entire destruction of every part, (the 
‘bones and extremities excepted) and, as it ap- 
pears, has been attended with actual flame, of a 
lambent faint light. This change is the more re- 
markable, as the human body in all its usual 
states, both of health and disease, is scarcely at 
all of itself combustible, and cannot be reduced 
toashes without the assistance of very large pile 
of faggots, or other fuel, as universal experience 
in the very ancient mode of sepulture, and the 
history of martyrdoms, abundantly shews. 
Cases of this human combustion on record, 
have occurred in different countries. Two of 
them, well authenticated, are recorded in 


- the Philosophical Transactions, and occurred 


in Hngland, anda few others in Italy, France, 
and elsewhere. In all but one, the subjects of 
them have been females rather advanced in life, 
of indolent habits, and apparently much ad-. 
dicted to spirituous liquors. 

The accident has generally been detected by 
the penetrating fetid smell of burning and sooty 
films, which have spread to a great distance, 
and the sufferers have in every instance been 
discovered dead, and with the body more or less 
completely burnt up, leaving in the burnt parts 
only an oily, crumbly, sooty, and extremely 
fetid matter. Another circumstance in which’ 
these cases all agree, is the “comparative weak- 
ness of the heat produced by this combustion, 
notwithstanding the very complete disorgani- 
zation of the body itself, so that the furniture of 
the room, wooden chairs, &c. which were 
found within the reach of the burning body, 
were In many instances absolutely unhurt, and’ 
in others only scorched; the heat not having 
been strong enough to set them on fire. It is 
impossible to give an adequate reason for this re- 
markable change, nor does it seem before the 
very tume of the acciden. to have produced any 
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wery sensible alteration in the appearance and 
functions of the body, which is certainly a most 
astonishing circumstance. With regard to the 
effect which the use of ardent spirits is supposed 
to have in this case, it is impossibie not to ima- 
gine that this cause may contribute largely to 
this change; but the instances of the abuse of 
spirits are so innumerable, and those of this 
surprising combustion are so extremely rare, 
that very little satisfaction can be obtained 
fron: this explanation. 
~ ToCOME. v. n. pret. came, particip. come. 
{coman, Saxon; komen, Dutch.) 1. To re- 
snove from a distant to a nearer place; to ar. 
rive: opposed to go (Knolles). 2. To draw 
near; to advance toward (Shakspeare). 3. To 
move In any manner toward another (Locke). 
4. ‘Y'o proceed ; to issue (Swimuel). 5, To ad- 
vance from one stage or condition to another 
Dryden). 0. 'To be brought to some condi- 
tion either for better or worse (Swift). 7: To 
attain any condition (Ben Jonson). 8. To be- 
come (Shakspeave). Q. To arrive at some act 
or habit (Locke). 10. To change some one 
state into another desired (Bacen). 11. To 
become present, and no longer future (Dryden). 
.12. To become present, and no longer absent 


(Pope). 13. To happen to fall out (Shak- 
speare). 14, To follow as a consequence 
(Shakspeare). 15. ‘To cease very lately from 


some act or state (Samuel). 16. Jo Come 
alout. To come to pass; to fall out; to come 
into being (Shakspeare). 17. To Come 
elout. To change; to come round (Ber 


Jonson). 18. Fo Come again. To return 
(Judges). 19. To Come after. To follow 
(Matthew)... 20. To Come at. To reach ; to 


obtain (Addison). 21. To Come by. To ob- 
tain; to gain (Shakspeare). 22. To Come in. 
"Fo enter (Locke): 23. Te Come in. To 
eomply; to yield (Spenser). 24. To Come 
an. ‘lo become modish ; to be brought into use 
(Atterbury). 25. To Come in. Yo be an in- 
gredient (Aéterbury). 26. To Come in. To 
accrue from an estate, or otherwise, as gain 
(Suckling). 27. To Come in. To be gained 
in abundance (Shakspeare). 28. To Come 
an for. 'To be early enough to obtain (Collier). 
29. To Come in to. To join with; to bring 
help (Bacon). 30. To Come in to. To com- 
ply with; to agree to (Atterbury). 31. To 
Come near. To approach ; to resemble in ex- 
cellence (Ben Jonson). 32. To Come of. 
To proceed, as a descendant from ancestors 
(Dryden). 33. To Come of. To proceed, as 
effects from their causes (Locke). 34. To 
Come off. To deviate ; to depart from a rule or 
direction (Bacon). .35. To Come off. To 
escape (South). 36. To Come off. To end an 
affair (Shakspeare). 37. To Come off from. 
To leave (Felton). 38. To Come on. To ad- 
vance; to make progress (Bacon. Knolles). 
39. To Come on. To advance to combat 
(Knolles).- 40. To Come on. To thrive; to 
grow big; to grow (Bacon). 41. To Come 
over. To revolt (Addison). 42. To Come 
over. To rise in distillation (Boyle). 43. To 
ComE ouf. To be made publick (Dryden). 
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44. To Come out. To appear-upon trial; te 
be discovered (Arbuthnot). 45. To Come 
out with. ..To give vent to (Boyle). 40. To 
Come ¢éo. To consent or yield (Swift). 47- 
To Come to. To amount to (Locke). 48. To- 
Come #o himself.:'To reeover his senses 
(Temple). 49. To Come to pass. Vo be ef- 
fected ; to fall out (Boyle). 50. To Come’ 
up. To make appearance (Bacon). 51. To 
Come up to. To amount to (Woodward). 52. 
To Come upto. Torise; to advance (Shak- 
speare). 53. To Come up with. To overtake, 
54. To Come upon, To invade (South), 55. — 
To Come. Ip futurity (Locke). 

Comm. A particle ofexhortation. Be quick ; 
make no delay (Genesis). 

Come. A particle of reconciliation, or in- 
citeinent to it (Pape). f 

Come, s. (from the verb.) A sprout: a cant 
term (Mortimer). 

Comer sopra, in music, signifies as above 5 


_these words are used, when the part just sung 


or played is to be repeated. 

COME/DIAN. s. (from comedy.) 1. A play- 
er or actor of comic parts. 2. A player in ge-* 
neral; a stage-player; an actress or actor 
(Camden). 3. A writer of comedies (Peacham). 

COMEDONES. See CRINONEs. 

COMEDY, adramatic piece, representing 
some agreeable and diverting transaction : or an 
allegorical representation of something in pri- 
vate life, fer the amusement and instruction of 
the audience. ‘There are those who derive the 
word comedy from comus, and who suppose 
that xwuwdny is the same with como digna ca- 
nere. ‘This etymology appears to be the better 
founded, in that the first farees were exhibited 
at feasts, which have been since improved to 
comedies in their present state. In this sense, 
comedy is opposed to tragedy, the subjecta 
whereof are grave, and the persons of higher. 
rapk. 

Sealiger defines comedy, a dramatie poem, 
very busy, pleasant in the conclusion, and 
written ina popular style. Aristotle calls itan 
imitation ef the worst, or, rather, of the lowest . 
class of petsons, by way of ridicule. ‘This de~ 
finition Corneille finds fault with, and mains 
tains, that the actions of kings themselves may ° 
enter comedy, provided they be such as’ are not 
very monventous, nor attended with any consi-+ 
derable danger. He adds, thata poem wherein 
the greatest peril is the loss of a mistress, has 
no right to any higher appellation than that of 
comedy. Comedy may, we think, be properly 
defined a sort of dramatie poetry, which gives a 
view of common and private life, recommends 
virtue, and corrects the. vices and follies of. 
mankind by means of ridicule, (See the arti- 
cle Portry). This last kind alone was re- 
ceived among the Romans, who nevertheless: 
made a new subdivision of it into ancient, mid-. 
dle, and new, according to the various periods 
ofthe commonwealth, Among theancientco- 


medies were reckoned those of Livius Andro-.. 


nicus; among the middle those of Pacuvius;: 
aud among the new ones, those of Terence.: - 
They likewise distinguished comedy according — 
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- to the quality of the persons represented, and 
the dress they wore, into togate, pretextate, 
trabeate, and tabernariz, which last agrees 
pretty nearly with our farces, Among us, co- 
medy is distinguished from farce, as the former 

' represents neture as she is; the other distorts 
and overcharges her. They beth paint from 
the life, but with different views: the one to 
make nature known, the other to make her ri- 
diculous. (English Ency.). 

‘With regard to the English comedy, its cha~ 
racter under the hands of Shakspeare, Jonson, 
Fletcher, and Massinger, is well known. It at 
that time excelled all others in strength of cha- 
racter, and in the true expression of nature. 
The real character of English comedy, how- 
ever, was assumed after tne commonwealth, 
when it revived inthe reign of Charles IT. ; 
but the stage was then too faithful a mirror of 
his licentious court. ‘The comedies of Dryden 
are tinged with this alloy: indeed in other re- 
spects they add little honour ‘to the name of, that 
poet. ‘Those of Otway are too obscene to. be 
acted, or even read. ‘he comic muse of Con- 
greve has been equally blamed for licentiousness 
and for exuberance of wit. The latter reproach 
may perhaps justly apply to the best comic pro- 
ductions of the present age. 

Comedy has been divided into three kinds, 
according to the ends which it proposes. By 
pourtraying vice, it renders it contemptible, as 
tragedy renders crime odious: this.is character- 
istic comedy.- When men are represented as 
the sport of fortune it-is called incidental co- 

-medy. When the domestic virtues are drawn 
in amiable colours,’ and in situations where 
misfortune renders them. interesting, it may be 
termed sentimental comedy. : 

‘The first of these is the most useful to man- 
ners, and at the same time the strongest, the 
most difficult; and of course the rarest. It 


traces vice to its source; it attacks it in its _ 


principle; it presents {he mirror to mankind, 

and makes them blush at their own image. 

» Hence it supposes in its author a consummate 

knowledge of human nature, a prompt and ac- 

curate discernment, anda vigour of fancy which 

seizes at once what penetration could not com- 
rehend in detail. - 

Incidental comedy is perhaps the most suc- 
cessful and popular, as it keeps the attention 
continually awake by lively and unexpected 
changes, and as it furnishes a source of amuse- 
ment and mirth when the sallies of wit might 
fail in their effect by too frequent recurrence, 
if not relieved by such aid. 

Segtimental comedy is perhaps more useful 
to morals than even tragedy, as it excites a 

' deeper interest, because the examples it holds 
forth affect us morenearly. But as.thestyle of 
‘comedy can neither be sustained by the gran- 
deur of objects, nor animated by the strength of 
incident and situation; as it should be at the 
‘same time familiar and interesting, there are 
two different extremes to be avoided, of being 
gold and of being romantic, Simple nature is 
the true middle-path, and it isthe highest efiort 

. gf art to be at the same time artful and natural, 
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A style of comedy superior to these is that 
which unites characteristic with incidental co- 
medy. Here the characters are involved by the 
foibles of the mind and the vices of the heart in’ 
the most humiliating cross purposes, which ex-: 
pose them to the laughter and contempt of the 
audience. A happier specimen of this style’ 
could not be found than in the School for 
Scandal. . 

. Such are the three kinds of comedy. There’ 
are others, which we have purposely omitted to 
enumerate. First, that obscene comedy, which — 
is no longer suffered on the stage but by a sort 
of prescription, and which cannot excite a 
smile without raising a blush ; secondly, that 
drama of false sentiment, the offspring of the 
German school, which once threatened to de- 
stroy our taste for genuine comedy, but which 
has now happily passed into oblivion; and, 
lastly, that comedy of low: fun and pantomime 
trick, the feeble resource of minds without 
genius, talent, or taste, which it is the disgrace 
of the British stage of the present day to bring’ 
forward, and the reproach of the British pub- 
lic to tolerate and encourage. (British Ency.). 

CO/MELINESS. s. (from comely.) Grace; 
beauty ; dignity (Ray). 

CO/MELY. a. (from Lecome.) 1. Graceful ; 
decent (South). 2. Decent; according to proe 
priety (Shakspeare). 

Co/mMELY. ad. (from the adjective.) Hand- 
somely ; gracefully (A4scham). 

-COMENIUS (John Amos), a learned gram- 
marian, born in Moravia in 1592; and ‘or- 
dained pastor in 1616, at Fulnec, where also 
he superintended the seminary just erected for 
the education of youth. When the persecu- 
tion broke out against the Protestants, he fied 
to Lesna, in Poland, and became schoolmaster. 
He there wrote his Janua Linguarum, which 
procured him so great a reputation that he was 
invited to Sweden and England, to reform the 
public schools; he chose the latter country, 
and arrived in London in 1641; but the king- 
dom was then in a political ferment, and he 
went to Sweden, where he was well received, 
and hada liberal allowance. He afterwards 
returned to Lesna, but was obliged to quit it 
when it was burnt by the Poles. After ram- 
bling from place to place, he came to Amster- 
dam, where he printed his new. Method of. - 
Teaching. But by this time, he was become 
a visionary, and boldly undertook to prophesy 
future events, particularly the near approach of 
the millennium;. whicn, according to him,: 
was to happen in 1672; but he died the year 
before, sothat he escaped the mortification that 
would have attended the disappointment. He 
was greatly esteemed by madame Bourignon, 
who visited him in his last sickness. 

- The Janua Linguarum is of itself. sufficient 
to establish the reputation of Comenius, 11 is, 
says M. Chambaud, ‘‘ A performance contrived. 
with incredible art and pains to promote more 
effectually the learning of languages; it has 
been translated not only into all the languages 
of Europe, besides the Latin and Greek, but 


‘also inte the Arabic, Turkish, Persian, and 
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even the Mognl’s language; and. has gone 
through a great many Polyglot editions. ‘The 
_ ingenious author, in methodising all the works 
of nature and art, all that is the object of our 
senses and understanding, has not only brought 
under proper heads all the words and common 
constructions of a language, but also explained 
things and their differences: so that his per- 
formance is a compendious system of learning, 
altogether proper to. form the minds of youth, 
and enrich them with knowledge, at the same 
tine that they are learning languages. How it 
comes to pass that so valuable a book is now 
quite disused in schools, and known only to 
some men of letters, is indeed a matter of 
wonder.” . 

Besides the Janua Linguarum, Comenius 
also published the. Vestibulum, and the Orbis 
Pictus, both excellent works, and communi- 
€ating instruction inthe Latin oo in an 
admirable manner. Unluckily these works 
are likewise fallen into disuse; though of the 
latter it has been said by an able judge, that it 
‘is as far preferable toa common nomenclature, 
as an habitable building to a heap of loose 
stones ‘in. a quarry, or a-burning candle to a 
‘dead mixture of grease and cotton.” 

COMER: s. (from come.) One that comes 
(Bacon. Locke). 

COMET, a heavenly body, in the planetary 
region, appearing suddenly, and again disap- 
pearing ; and during the time of its appearance 
moving in a proper, though very eccentric, 
orbit, hike a planet. . 

‘The popular division of comets is inte tailed, 
bearded, and hairy comets: though this divi- 
sion rather relates to the different circumstances 
of the same comet, than tothe phenomena of 
several. Thus when the comet is westward of 
the sun, and sets after it, the comet is said to 
be tailed, because the train follows it in the 
manner of a tail: when the comet is eastward 
of the sun,and moves from it, the comet is said 
to be bearded, because the light marches before 
it in the manner of.a beard. 
comet and the sun are diametrically opposite 
{the earth between them), the train is hid be- 
hind the body of the comet, except a little that 
appears round. it in form of a border of hair: 
and from this last appearance the word comet is 
derived ; as x2u.97c, cométa, comes from xoyin, 
coma, hair. But there have been comets 
whose disk was as clear, as round, and as well 
defined, as that of Jupiter, without either tail, 
beard, or coma. 

Comets appear to advance directly towards 
the sun, as if they were going to fall into his 
body; and after having disappeared for some 
time in consequence. of their proximity to that 
luminary, fly off again on the other side as fast 
as they came, projecting a’ tail much greater 


and brighter in their recess; but, getting daily’: 


ata farther distance from us in the heavens, 
they continually lose some of their splendour, 
and at last totally disappear. Their apparent 
magnitude is. very different: sometimes the 
appear only of the bigness of the fixed stars; 
at other times they equal the diameterof Venus, 


Lastly, when the. 
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and sometimes even of the sun or moon. Tit 
1652, Hevelius observed a comet which seem- 
ed not inferior to the moon in size, though it 
was not so bright, but appeared with a pale 
and dim light. ‘These bodies also sometimes 
lose their splendour suddenly, while their ap- 
parent bulk remains unaltered. With respect 
to their apparent motions, they have all the 
inequalities of the planets ; sometimes seeming 
to go forwards, sometimes backwards, and 
sometimes to be stationary. 

Comets, viewed through a telescope, have @ 
very different appearance from any of the 
planets. The nucleus, or star, seems. much 
dimmer. They are to appearance surrounded 
with atmospheres of a prodigious size, often ris- 
ing ten times higher than the nucleus, and 
have often hkewise. difierent phases, like the 
moon. 

Of all the celestial bodies, comets have given 
rise to the greatest number of speculations and 
conjectures. Their strange appearance has in 
all ages been a matter of terror to the.vulgar, 
who uniformly have looked upon them to be 
evil omens and forerunners of war, pestilence, 
&c.. Others, less superstitious, supposed them 
to be’ meteors raised in the higher regions of 
the air. But we find that some part of the mo- 
dern doctrine concerning them had been re- 
ceived into the ancient Italic and Pythagorean 
schools ; for they held them to be so far of the. 
nature of planets, that they had their periodical 
times of appearing ; that they were out of sight 
for a long-time, while they were carried aloft 
at an immense distance from the earth, but be- 
came visible when they descended into the 
lower regions of the air, wher they were nearer 
to us. 

Aristotle asserted that the heavens were un- 
changeable, and not liable to generation or csr- 
ruption. Comets therefore, which he belveved 
to be generated when they first made their ap- 
pearance, and destroyed when they vanished 
from our sight, he maintained, could not be 
heavenly bodies, but rather meteors or exhala- 
tions raised into the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere, where they blazed out for a while, 
and. disappeared when the matter of which 
they were formed was consumed. © 

Tycho Brahe first restored the comets to their 
true rank in the creation. Before his time se- 
veral had been observed with tolerable exaet- 
ness by Regiomontanus, Appian, Fabricius, 
and others; yet they all thought them below 
the moon. But Tycho, being provided with 
much better instruments, set himself with 
great diligence to observe the famous comet of 
1577; and from many careful observations de- 
duced that it had no sensible diurnal paratlax ; 
and therefore was not only far above the re- 
gions of our atmosphere, but much higher 
than the moon: But though few have come 


_so near the earth as to have any diurnal paral- 


lax, all of them have what may be called an an- 
nual parallax; that is, the revolution of the 
earth in. her orbit causes their apparent motion 
to be very different from what it would be if 
viewed from the sun: and this shows them te 
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be much nearét than the fixed stars, which 
' have no such parallax. Kepler was also very 
attentive to the motions of the comets, and 


found that they did not move in straight lines, | 


as had been supposed. He showed that their 
‘paths were concave towards the sun, and sup- 
posed them to move in parabolic trajectories. 


That these bodies are not meteors in our air’ 


is manifest, because they rise and set in the same 
manner as the moon and stars. Many had 
gone so far in their inquiries concerning them, 
as to prove by their observations that they 
moved in the celestial spaces beyond the moon; 
but they had no notion of the path which they 
described. Now the power of the sun being 
reciprocally in the duplicate proportion of the 
distance, every body acted upon by him must 
either fall directly dawn, or move about him 
in oneof the conic sections; viz. either the el- 
lipsis, parabola, or hyperbola. Ifa body which 
descends towards the sun as low as the orbit of 
any planet, move with a swifter motion than 
the planet, it will describe an orbit of a more 
oblong figure than that of the planet, and have 
at least a longer axis. The velocity of the body 
may be so great, that it shall move in a para- 
bola, so that having once passed the sun, it 
shall ascend for ever without returning, though 
the sun_will still continue in the focus of that 
parabola; and with a velocity still ereater, 
they will move in an hyperbola. It is, how- 
ever, probable, that the comets move in very 
eccentric ellipses ; and hence those bodies are 
sometimes found at a moderate distance ‘from 
the sun, and appear within the planetary re- 
gions; at other times they ascend to vast dis- 
tances, far beyond the orbit of Saturn, and be- 
come Invisible. Still, if we admit that the 
orbits of comets are very eccentric ellipses, 
there are vast differences among them. Ex- 
cepting Mercury, there are no great differences 
among the plancis, either as to the eccentricity 
of their orbits, or the inclination of their planes; 
_ but the planes of some comets are almost per- 
pendicular to others, and some of their ellipses 
are much wider than others. The narrowest 
ellipsis of any comet hitherto observed ‘was that 
of 1680. There is alsoa much greater inequa- 
ity in the motion of the comets than of the 
. planets; the velocity of the former being in- 
comparably greater in their perihelion than in 
their aphelion ; but the planets are very little 
accelerated. ie een } 
We cannot, however, positively assert that 
the orbits of all comets are ellipses. The comet 
' that citizen Messier discovered in June 1770, 
upon which M. Burckhardt has made long and 
learned calculations, appears to have had an 
orbit almost circular, afid that its periodical re- 
volution was five years and seven. months. 
Nevertheless, this comet has never been seen, 
either before or since the year 1770; which 
‘can hardly be attributed to any thing but some 
great change in its orbit. ** Must we then,” 
‘says M. Lalande, «after maintaining during 
the eighteenth century that all comets return 
after certain periodical revolutions, confess in 
the nineteenth century, that, excepting the 
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one seen in 1759, they do not. revolve?” Ins 
deed it is probable that the hypothesis advanced 
by Mr. Cole in his Theory of Comets, is, 
though not always, yet often, accurate. He 
supposes that the orbit of a comet is not an el- 
lipse ; but that, when it passes its perihelion, 
it has acquired so great a velocity, that its cen- 
‘tripetal force is overeome by its centrifugal, | 
and that consequently the comet continues to 
fly off ina parabola or hyperbola, till it come 


‘within the attraction of some fixed star; that 


this attraction may give it a new direction, and 
increase its velocity till it come to an apsis be- 
low that star, when it may again fly off either 
in a parabola or hyperbola, and proceed till it 
fall within the attraction of another star; and 
thus visit many different systems. A similar 
opinion was started by the celebrated M. Lam- 
‘bert. For our own parts, we think it probable 
that future observations will prove that comets 
move sometimes in parabolic or hyperbolic 
orbits, as suggested by Mr. Cole, and in other 
cases in elliptical orbits: but we conceive it 
would be premature even to affirm that ellipti- 
cal orbits are the most common. 

‘We must here, though, mention the inge- 
nious conjecture of Dr. Zach. ‘* Why,” says 
he, ‘ may not comets appear sometimes lumi, 
nous, at others dark? The comet of 1770, 
therefore, might exist sometimes in an opaque, 
aud sometimes in a phosphorescent state; and 
hence, perhaps, and from the perturbative 
power of the larger and more dense bodies, 
the unfrequency of their return mey be ex- 
plained. ‘They come back, and we do not see 
them; they are present, and we do not observe 
them.” So that admitting this, it would fol- 
low, that although comets should all move in 
ellipses, they would not always be visible in 
their perihelia. And if the perturbations aris- 


ing from other bodies be considered, it will 


appear that the same comet may sometimes 
move in one conic section, at others, in an- 
other. ; ; 

Of the Magnitude of Comets.—The esti- 
mates that have been given of the magnitude 
of comets by Tycho Brahe, Hevelius, and some 
others, are not very accurate; as it dees not ap- 

ear that they distinguished between the nu- 
cleus and the surrounding atmosphere. Thus 
Tycho computes that the true diameter of the 
comet in 1577 was in proportion to the diameter 
of the earth, as 3 is to 14; and Hevelius made 
the diameter of the comet of 1652 to that of 
the earth, as 52 to 100. But the diameter of 
the atmosphere is often 10 or 15 times as great 
as that of the nucleus: the former, in the - 
comet of 1682, was measured by Flamsteed, 
and found to he 2’, when the diameter of the 
nucleus alone was only 11 or 12”. Though 
some comets, estimated by a comparison of 
their distance and apparent magnitude, have | 
been judged much larger than the moon, and 
even equal to some of the primary planets. | 
The diameter of that of 1744, when at the 
distance of the sun from’us, measured about I’, 
which makes its diameter about three times 
that of the edrth: at another time the diameter 
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of its nucleus was. nearly équal to that of the 
planet Jupiter. But Dr. Herschel has observ- 
ed several comets which he could not find had 
any, solid nucleus. We present the doctor's re- 
flections on this subject. ‘‘ Many of the ope- 
rations of nature are carried on in her great 
laboratory which we cannot comprehend; but 
now and then we see sonie of the tools with 
which she is at work. We need not wonder 
that their construction should be so singular as 
to induce us to confess our ignorance of the 
method of employing them, but we may rest 
assured, that they are not mere lusus nature. 
LT allude to the great number of small telescopic 
comets that have been observed ; and to the far 
greater number still, that are probably much 
too small for being noticed by our most diligent 
searchers after them. ‘Those six, for instance, 
which my sister has discovered, I can, from 
examination, affirm, had not the least appear- 
ance of any solid nucleus, and seemed to be 
mere collections of vapours condensed about a 
centre. Five more that I have also observed, 
were nearly of the same nature. This throws 
a mystery over their destination, which seems 
to place them in the allegorical view of tools, 
_ probably designed for some salutary purposes, 
to be wrought by them; and, whether the re- 
storation of what is lost to the sun by the 
emission of light, may not be one of these pur- 
poses, I shall not presume to determine. ‘The 
motion of the comet discovered by M. Messier, 
in June, 1770, plainly indicated how much its 
orbit was liable to be changed by the perturba- 
tion of the planets ; from which and the little 
agreement that can be found between the ele- 
ments of the orbits of all the comets that have 
been observed, it appears clearly that they may 
be directed to carry their, salutary influence to 
any part of the heavens.” 

Tails of Comets.—Various conjectures have 
been formed respecting the tails of comets ; 
though it is acknowledged by all that they de- 
pend on the sun somehow or other ; and for 
this plain reason, that they are always turned 

from him; but in what manner this is accom- 
‘plished, we cannot easily determine, Appian, 
Tycho Brahe, and others, thought the tail was: 
formed by the sun’s rays transmitted through 
the nucleus of the comet, which they fancied 
transparent, and was there refracted as in alens 
of glass, so as to form a beam of light behind 
the comet; but this cannot be the case, as well 
because the figure of a comet’s tail does not 
answer to such a refraction, as that such re- 
fracted light would not be seen by a spectator 
placed sidewise to it, unless it fell upon some 
substance sufficiently dense to cause a reflect- 
ion. Des Cartes and his followers were of 
opinion, that the tail of a comet was owing to 
the refraction of its head: but if this were the 
case, the planets and principal fixed stars must 
have tails also; for the rays from them pass 
through the same medium as the light from 
the comets, Sir Isaac Newton was of opinion, 
that the tail of the comet is,a very thin vapour 
which the head sends out by reason of its heat: 
that it ascends from the sun just as smoke does 


from the earth: that as the ascent of smoke # 
caused by the rarefaction of the air wherein it 
is entangled, causing such air to ascend and 
carry the smoke up with it; so the sun’s rays 
acting upon the coma or atmosphere of the 
comet, do by rarefaction and retraction heat 
the same: that this heated atmosphere heats, 
and by heating rarefies the ether that is in\ olvé 
ed therein ; and that thé specific gravity with 
which such ether tends to the sun is so dimi- 
nished by its rarefaction, that it will now as- 
cend from him by its relative lightness, and 
carry with it the reflecting particles whereof 
the tail is composed. ) . 

M. Euler, Mem. Berlin, tom. ii: p. 1175 
thinks there is a great affinity between the tails 
of comets, the zodiacal light, and the aurora 
borealis, and that the common cause of all of 
them, is the action of the sun’s light on the at- 
mospheres of the comets, of the sun, and of 
the earth. He supposes that the impulse of 
the rays of light on the atmosphere of comets, 
may drive some of the finer particles of that at- 
mosphere far beyond its limits; and that this 
force of impulse combined with that of gravity 
towards the comet, would producea tail, which, 
would always be in opposition to the sun, if 
the comet did not move. But the motion of 


the comet in its orbit, and about an axis, must 


vary the position and figure of the tail, giving 
it a curvature, and deviation from a line joining, 
the centres of the sun and comet; and that this 
deviation will be -greater, as the orbit of the 
comet has the greater curvature, and as the 
motion of the comet is more rapid. It may 
even happen, that the velocity of the comet, 
in its perihelion, may be so great, that the force 
of thesun’s rays may produce a new tail, be 
fore the old one can eilowr: in which case the 
comet might have two or more tails. The 
possibility of this is confirmed by the comet of 
1744, ‘hich was observed to have several tails 
while it was in its perihelion. 

Dr. Hamilton urges several objections againsé 
the Newtonian hypothesis ; and concludes that 
the tail of a comet is formed of matter which 
has not the power of refracting or reflecting the 
rays of Hight; but that it is a lucid or selfs 
shining substance: and from its similarity to 
the aurora borealis, that it is produced by the 
same cause, and is properly an electrical phe- 
nomenon. Dr, Halley too seemed inclined to 
this hypothesis, when he said, that the streams 
of light in-an aurora borealis so much re- 
sembled the Jong tails of comets, that at first 
sight they might well be taken for such: and 
that this light seems to have a greater affinity - 
to that which the effluvia of electric bodies _ 
emit in the dark. Philos. Trans. No. 347. 
Hamilton’s Philos. Essays, p. 91. , 

To determine the Place and Course of @. 
Comet.—Observe the distance of the comet 
from two fixed stars, whose longitudes and la- 
titudes are known: then from the distances 
thus known, calculate the place of the comet 
by spherical trigonometry. irae } 

Longomontanus shews an easy method of 
finding and tracing out.the places of a comet 
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fechanically, which is, to find two stars in the 
‘ame line with the comet, by stretching a 
thread before the eye over all the three; then do 
the same by two other stars and the comet: this 
done, take a celestial globe, or a planisphere, 
and draw a line upon it first through the 
former two stars, and then through the latter 
‘two; so shall the intersection of the two lines 
be the place of the comet at that time. If this 
be repeated from time to time, and all the points 
of intersection connected, it will shew the 
path of the comet in the heavens. 
~The circumstance which seems to be pecu- 
har only to comets, that some of them move 
retrograde, while all the planets move direct, is 
enly apparent. The reader is referred to the 
explanation which Laplace and Lalande have 
given of this point, in regard to the retrograde 
satellites of Herschel. Lalande says the word 
retrograde imposes: by -its expression, but in 
reality is nothing. Kant conjectured, long ago, 
that the retrograde motion of some comets 
might be only an optical illusion, like that of 
the geocentric motion of the planets. ie 
M. Fatio has suggested, that some of the 
‘comets have their nodes so very near the annual 
orbit of the earth, that if the earth should 
happen to be found in that part next the node, 
at the time of a comet’s passing by; as the ap- 
parent motion of the comet will be incredibly 
swift, so its parallax will become very sensible ; 
and the proportion thereof to that of the sun 
will be given: whence, suclr transits of comets 
-will afford the best means of determining the 
distance of the earth and sun. : 
It is by no means impossible, nor quite im- 
probable, that in the course of many ages, a 
comet may actually meet one of the planets. 
‘The effect of such a concourse must be dread- 
ful; a change of the axis of diurnal rotation 


must result from it, and the sea must desert its. 


former bed and overflow the new: equatorial 
regions. The shock and the deluge must de- 
.stroy all the works of man, and most of the 
race. ‘The remainder, reduced to misery, must 


long struggle for existence, and all remem- - 


‘brance of former arts and events must be lost, 
and every thing must be invented anew. There 
are not wanting traces of such devastations in 
this globe: strata and things are now found on 


mountain tops which were certainly at the - 


bottom of the ocean in former times ; remains 
of tropical animals and plants are now dug up 
in the circumpolar regions. Tempora mulan- 
tur, et nos mutamur in ilis, It-must be ob- 
served, though, that comets pass so rapidly 
when near us, that the effect of their attraction 
is not to be feared. It is only by actually 
striking the earth that they could produce the 

_ dreadful effect: but the shock, though possi- 
ble, is so very improbable in the “course of a 
man’s life; it would require so extraordinary 
a chance for the concurrence of two bodies.so 
small with respect to the-immensity of the 
space in which they move, thatno reasonable 
ground of fear can be maintained on this ac- 
eount. 

~ After all that has been done and written on 
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the subject of comets, we must confess that’ 
our knowledge of these wandering bodies: is: ’ 
very imperfect, But we hope the unequalled 
vigilance and skill of the modern astronomers, 
wil remove the obstacles which lie in this de- 
partment of their sciences “It appears. to 
me,” says Lalande, ‘* that almost every thing. 
depends on comets. The only thing that I ree 
commend to my correspondents, is to look after, 


and attend to, cémets: the knowledge of co- 


nrets is alone wanting to complete the science 
of astronomy.” History of Astron. for 1801. 
On this subject consult de la Caillés, D. Gre- 
gory’s, O. Gregory’s, Vince’s, and Whiston’s 
Astronomy ; Pingre’s Cométographie, sir H. 
Englefield on Comets, and Hutton’s Math. 

aud Phil. Dict. art. Comet. ‘ . 

For the elements of the’comiet of 1807, see 
the article AsTRoNomy in. this work: to 
which we may now add, that according to Dr. 
Herschel, the diameter of that comet is 53% 
miles. 

COMETARIUM, a curious machine, exhi- 
biting an idea of the revolution of a comet 
about the sun It is contrived in such a man- 
ner, as by elliptical wheels to shew the unequaf 
motion of a comet in every part of its orbit. 
The comet is represented by a small brass ball, 
carried by a wire, in an elliptic groeve about 
the sun in one of its foci; and the years of its 
period are shewn by an index moving with ar 
equable motion over a graduated silver circle. 
See a particular description, with a cut, iit 
Ferguson’s Astron. 8vo. p. 412. 

Phe construction of the cometarium has been 
recently improved by Mr. W. Jones, optician, 
Holborn. | 

CO/METARY. Come’ticx. a. 
comet.) Relating to a comet (Cheyne). 

COMETEAU, a town of Saltz, in Bohe- 
mia, which was taken by storm, in 1421, and 
all the inhabitants, men, women, and children, 
were put to the sword. It is 65 miles N.W. 
of Prague. Lat. 50.30N. Lon. 13.95 E. 

“COME’TES. In botany, a genus of the 
class tetandria, order monogynia. Involucre: 
four-leaved, three-flowered ; calyx four-leaved'; 
capsule three-grained. One species only; a na= 
tive of Surat: with herbaceous stem, opposite 
leaves, sessile, obovate, entire; peduncles ax- 
ilary, alternate, solitary, one-flowered. 

CO’MFIT. s. (from confect.) A dry sweet- 
meat ; any kind of fruit or root preserved witl: 
sugar, and dried (Hudibras). . 

Lo Co’mFit. v.a. To preserve dry with 
sugar (Cowley). eh 
CO’/MFITURE. s. Sweetmeat (Donne). 

To CO"MFORT. v. a. (comforto, Latin. 4. 
t. To strengthen ; to. enliven; to invigorate 
(Bacon). %. 'To console; to. strengthen the 
mind under calamity (Job). 

Co/mForv. s. (from the verb.) 1.’ Support ; 
assistance ; countenance (Bacon). 2. Conso-= 
lation ; support under calamity or danger (Ti/- 
lotson): 3. That which gives consolation 
(Shakspeare). . 

CO’MFORTABLE. a. (from comfort.) 1. 
Receiving comfort; not in use (Shkakspeare): 


(from 


C O.M. 


®. Admitting comfort (South). 3. Dispens- 
ing comfort (Dryden). 
CO’/MFORTABLY. ad. In a comfortable 
manner; with cheerfulness (Hammond). 
GO’MFORTER. s. (from comfort.) 1. One 
that administers consolation in misfortunes 
(Shakspeare). 2. The title of the third person 
of the Holy ‘Trinity. 
'| CO/MFORTLESS. , a. 


(from comfort.) 
Wanting comfort (Swift). 


CO’MFREY. s. (comfrie, Fr.) A plant.” 


See SYMPHITUM. 

CO'MICAL. a. (comicus, Latin.) 1. Rais- 
ing mirth; merry; diverting (Dryden). 2. 
Relating to comedy; befitting comedy. ; 

CO’MICALLY. ad. 1. In such a manner 
as raises mirth. 2. Ina manner befitting co- 
medy. . . 

CO’MICALNESS. s. The quality. of being 
comical ; the power of raising mirth. 

CO’/MICK. a. (comicus, Latin; comique, 
Fr.) 1. Relating to comedy (Roscommon). 2. 
Raising mirth (Shakspeare). 

COMIERS (Claude), canon of Embrun, 
and professor of mathematics at Paris, died in 
1693. He wrote two treatises on the Nature 
- of Comets, another on Spectacles, and some 

other curious pieces. 

COMINES (Philip de), a noble historian. 
He was born in Flanders, in 1446, and be- 
came eminent as a statesman at the court of 
Lewis XI. of France. On the death of that 
maonatch he was sent to prison, and was treated 
with great severity. However, he was ac- 
quitted, and died in 1509. His Memoirs of 
his own Times shew a great knowledge of men 
and things in general, an acuteness of judg- 
ment in tracing circumstances to their hidden 
causes, and are enriched besides with a variety 
of excellent observations. He is very impar- 
tial, particularly with respect to the als, 
whom -he ‘always mentions in honourable 
terms. 


. CO/MING. s. (from fo come.) 1. The act > 


of coming ; approach (Milton). 2. The state 
of being come ; arrival (Locke). 
Co/M1ING-IN. s. Revenue; income (Shak- 
speare). uy: 
Co/MING. particip. a. (from come.) 1. 
Fond; forward; ready to come (Pope). 2. 
Future ; yet to come (Roscommon). 


COMITIA, an assembly of the Roman peo- 


ple, either in the Comitium, or Campus Mar- 
tius, i.e. Field of Mars; meeting. for the 
election of magistrates, or for consulting on the 
‘tmportant affairs of the republic. . ‘The word 
comes from the verb coco, or comco, to go to- 
gether. ‘There were certain days fixed for these 
-assemblies, called dies comitiales ; marked 
with a € in the calendar of Julius Cesar, 
ComITIA CURIATA. Romulus instituted 
‘the comitia curiata, or the public assemblies of 
the people, called to vote in their several curiae ; 
and it is agreed by all, that the matters subject- 
ed to their decision, were the choice of all the 
magistrates, and the right of making laws, war, 
and peace: anample jurisdiction, and the most 
fwpporiant articles of government, yet not 
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wholly absolute, according to Dionysius; uf+ 
less the senate concurred with them. This 
method of transacting all the greater affairs by — 
the people, assembled in their curie, after 1t 
had subsisted through five successive reigns, 
was found to be inconvenient ; and, therefore, 


‘Servius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome, insti- 


tuted a new division ef the people into six - 
classes, according to a census, oF valuation of 
their estates: whence proceed the comitia cen- 
turiata: then he subdivided these classes in 
such a wayas ultimately transferred the balance 
of power into the hands of the rich. 
GOMITIAL. a. (comitia, Latin.) Relating 
to the assemblies of the people of Rome.  —_, 
COMITIUM, in Roman antiquity, a large 
hall in the foram where the comitia were ge- 
nerally held. ‘eu Ugh cb Vcaior 
CO’MITY. s. (comitas, Latin.) Courtesy; 
civility. il S 
COMMA, among grammarians, a point or 
character marked thus (, ), serving to denote a 
short stop, and to divide the members of a pe- 
riod. . Different authors define and use it dif- . 
ferently. According to F. Bussier, the comma 
serves to distinguish the members of a period, 
in each of which is a verb and the nominative 
case of the verb: thus, ‘‘ That so many people 
are pleased with trifles, is owing to.a weakness — 
of mind, which makes them love things easy _ 
to be comprehended.” Besides this, the ~ 
comma is used to distinguish, in the same ~ 
member of a period, several nouns-substantire, 
or nouns-adjective, or verbs not united by a 
conjunction : thus, ‘¢ Virtue, wit, knowledge, 
are the chief advantages of a man:” or, ‘A 
man never becomes learned without’ studying 
constantly, methodically, with a gust, appli- 
cation,” &c. poe OE 
Comma, in music, the smallest sensible in- 
terval of tone. The greater comma, or the in- 
terval of two sounds, having the ratio of 81 to 
80, is the difference of the major and- minor 
tones. ‘Che smaller comma is the difference 
between the. greater and lesser semitones ; the 
proportion expressing it, is that of 2048 to 
2025. The comma of Pythagoras is expressed 
by the ratio of 531441 to 524288; or, it 1s the 
difference between six tones major and an oc 
tave. er ee . 
To COMMAND. v. a. (commander, Fr.) 
1. To govern; to give orders to (Decay of 
Piety). 2. To order; to direct to be done 
(Shakspeare). 3. To have in power (Gay). 
4. Vo overlook ; to have so subject as that it 
may be seen or annoyed (Milton). pry te 
To ComMMA/ND. Uv. me To have the supreme ~ 
authority (South). “ah ‘ . 
Comma’np. s. (from the verb.) 1. The. 
right of commanding ; power; supreme au~ 
thority (Waller). 2. Cogent authority; des- 
potism (Locke). 3. The aet of commanding ; — 
the mandate uttered ; order given (Taylor). 4. 
The power of overlooking (Dryden)... =. . 
COMMANDANT, in the army, is that — 
person who has the command of a garrison, 
fort, castle, regiment, company, &e. 


COMMA‘NDER. s, (from command.) 1- 


5 
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He that has the supreme authority; a general; 
a leader; a chief (Clarendon), 2. A paving 
beetle, or a very great wooden mallet (Moxon). 
-8. An instrument of surgery (Viseman). 

CoMMANDER, in the navy, an officer who 
thas the command of a ship of war under 20 
guns, a sloop of war, armed ship, or bomb- 
vessel. He is entitled master and commander, 
and ranks with a major of the army. 

COMMANDER IN CHIEF is the chief admi- 
ral in any port, or on any station, appointed to 
hold the command over all other admirals with- 
in that jurisdiction. 

COMMA/NDERY. s. (from command.) A 
body of the knights of Malta, belonging to the 


_ Same nation. 


COMMANDINE (Frederick), a celebrated 


‘mathematician and linguist, was born at Ur- 


bino in Italy, in 1509; and died in 1575; con-~ 
_ sequently at 66 years of age. He was famous 


for his learning and knowledge in the sciences. 
To a great depth, and just taste in mathe- 
matics, he joined a critical skill in the Greek 
language; a happy conjunction which made 
him very well qualified for translating and ex- 
pounding the writings of the Greek mathema- 
ticians. And accordingly, witha most laud- 


able zeal and industry, he translated and pub- 


lished several-of their works, to which no for- 
mer writer had done that good office. On which 
account, Francis Moria, duke of Urbino, who 


_ ‘was very conversant in those sciences, proved a 


very affectionate patron to him. He is greatly 
applauded by Bianchanus, and other writers; 
and he justly deserved their encomiums. Of 
his own works Commandine published the 


following: 1. Commentarius in Planisphe- 


. eies are Indian 


rium Ptolomei, 1558, in 4to. 2. De Centro 
Gravitatis Solidoruam, Bonon. 1565, in 4to. 


8. Horologiorum Descriptio, Rom. 1562, in 


4to. He translated and illustrated with notes 
several works of Archimedes, Apollonius, Eu- 


- clid, and Ptolemy. 


SOMMA/NDMENT. s. (commandement, 
Fr.) 1. Mandate ; command; order; precept. 
2. Authority ; coactive power (Shakspeare). 


. 3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the 
_. decalogue given by God to Moses (Euodus). 
~  COMMA‘NDRESS. s. A woman vested 


with supreme authority (Hooker). - 
~COMMATERIAL. a. (from con and ma- 
teria, Latin.) Consisting of the same matter 


_ with another (Bacon). 


COMMATERIA/LITY. s. Participation of 


the same matter. | 


* COMMELINA. In botany, a genus of 
the class triandria, order monogynia. Corol 
six-petalled ; nectaries three, cross-shaped, pe- 


_ dicellel. Thirteen species: in somé two of 
_ the petals are larger than the rest: in others, 
_. three of them are larger: 


This last subdivision 
has been named by some botanists zanonia. 


The petals are commonly blue; sometimes 
yellow ; and not unfrequently the larger blue, 


while the smaller are green. Most of the spe- 
plants: the rest chiefly Ame- 
rican. a . 
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COMME’MORABLE. a. (from commemos 


rate.) Deserving to: be mentioned with honour, 


To COMME’/MORATE. v. a. (con and me- 


moro, Latin.) To preserve the memory by some 


publick act (Fiddes), : 
~COMMEMORAT‘TION, s. (from comme- 
morate.) An act of publick celebration (Tay- 
lor). ‘The eucharist is a commemoration of 
the sufferings of Jesus Christ. 
CoMMEMORATION is also the name of two 


religious feasts, otherwise called“All-Saints, and 


All-Souls. The occasion of their institution 
is variously related. 

COMME/MORATIVE. a. (from comme- 
morate.) ‘Tending to preserve the memory of any 
thing (Atterbury). | 

Lo COMME/NCE. v. n. (commencer, Fr.) 
1. To begin; to take beginning (Rogers). 2. 
To take a new character (Pope). 

To ComMME’/NCE. v. a. To begin; to make a- 
beginning of (Shakspeare). 

COMME’NCEMENT. s. (from commence.) 
Beginning; date (Wuodward). 

CoMMENCEMENT, in the university of 
Cambridge, is the day of granting degrees, &c. 
at the senate house, previous to the long vaca- 
tion: it is always the first Tuesday in July. 

To COMME/ND. v. a. (commend, Latin.) 
1. To represent as worthy of notice, regard, or 
kindness; to recommend (Knolles). 2. To 
deliver up with confidence (Luke). 3. To 
mention with approbation (Cowley). 4. To 
recommend to remembrance (Shakspeare). 5. 


‘To produce to favourable notice (Dryden). 


ComME/ND. s. 
speare). . 

COMME/NDABLE. a. (from commend.) 
Laudable; worthy of praise (Bacon). — 

COMME’NDABLY. ad. (from commend- 
able.) Laudably ; in a manner worthy of com- 
mendation (Carew). 

COMMENDAM, in the ecclesiastical law, 
the trust or administration of the revenues of a. 
benefice, given either to a layman, to hold by 
way of depositum for six months, in order to 
repairs, &c. or to an ecclesiastical or beneficed 
person, to perform the pastoral duties thereof, 
till the benefice can be provided with a regular 
incumbent. Formerly the administration of 
vacant bishoprics belonged to the nearest neigh 
bouring bishop; which custom appears to be 
very ancient. St. Athanasius says of himself, 
according to Nicephorus, that there had been 
given him in commendam, i. e. in administra- 


Commendation (Shak« 


tion, another church besides that of Alexandria 


whereof he was stated bishop. When a parson 
is made bishop, his parsonage becomes vacant; 
but if the king give him power, he may still 
holditincommendam. * —... 
COMME/NDATARY. s..(from commend 
am.) One who holds a living in commend- 
am. TOR, 
COMMENDATION. s, (from commend.) 
1. Recommendation; favourable representa- 
tion (Bacon). 2. Praise; declaration of es- 
teem. (Dryden). 3. Message of love (Shake 
speure). - ‘e ' 


COM 


COMME/NDATORY. a. (from commend.) 


Favourably representative ; containing praise. 
COMMENDATUS, one who lives under 
the protection of a great man. Commendati 
homines, were those who voluntarily put them- 
selves under such protection. ‘Those who de- 
pended on two lords, and paid equal homage to 
each, were called commendati dimidii. Sub- 
commendati, were under the protection, of 
commendati. 
COMME'NDER, 
Praiser. 
COMMENSA(LITY.s. (from commensalis, 
Latin.) Fellowship of table; the custom of 
eating together (Brown). 
COMMENSURABITLITY. s. (from com- 
mensurable.) Capacity of being compared with 
another, as to the measure; or of being mea- 
sured by another (Brown). 
COMMENSURABLE, among geometri- 
~ cians, an appellation given to such quantities 
as are measured by one amd the same common 
measure. f 
CoMMENSURABLE NUMBERS, whether 
integers, surds, or fractions, are such as can be 
measured or divided by some other number 
without any remainder: such are 12 and 18, 
as being measured by 6 and 3: also 2,442 and 
3/2, being measured by 4/2. . 
COMMENSURABLE IN POWER, is said of 
right lines, when their squares are measured 
by one and the same space or superficies. 
CoMMENSURABLE SURDS, those that be- 
jing reduced to their least terms, become true 
figurative quantities of their kind; and are 
therefore as a rational quantity to a rational 


one. ' 
COMME'NSURABLENESS. s. Commen- 
surability ; proportion (Hale), 

70 COMME/’NSURATE. v. a. (con and 
mensura, Latin.) To reduce to some common 
measure (Brown). 

CoMME/NSURATE. a. (from the verb.) 
1. Reducible to some common measure. 2. 
Equal; proportionable to each other (T7loé.). 
OMMEYNSURATELY. ad. With the 
-eapacity of measuring, or being measured by 
some other thing (Holder). _. 
COMMENSURA‘TION. s. €from com- 
mensurate.) Reduction of some things to some 
common measure; proportion (South). 
To. COMMENT. v. x. (commentor, Latin.) 
1. To annotate; to write notes upon an author; 
to expound; to explain (Herlert). 2. To 
make remarks (Shakspeare). 
Co’MMENT. s. Annotations on an author; 
notes; exposition; remarks (Hammond). 
COMMENTACULA, in antiquity, the 
“rod of the flamens. . 
COMMENTARY. s. (commentarius, Lat.) 
1. An paps ; book of annotations or re- 
marks (A. Charles). 2. Narrative in familiar 
manner (Addison). 


s. (from commend.) 


COMMENTA/TOR. s. (from comment.) . 


Expositor; annotator (Dryden). 


OMMENTER. s. (from comment.). An 
éxplainer; an annotator (Donne). 


COMMENTI’TIOUS. a. (commentitius, 


Lat.) Invented; factitious; imaginary (G/an.). 

COMMERCE, the exchange of commodi- 
ties; or, the buying, selling, or trafficking of 
merchandize, money, or even paper, in order 
to profit by the same. Or commerce has been 
defined an operation by which the wealth, or 
work, either of individuals or of societies, may 
be exchanged by a set of men called merchants, 
for an equivalent, proper for supplying every 
want, without any interruption to industry, or 
any check upon consumption. “There 1s no 
doubt but commerce is nearly as ancient as the 
world itself: necessity set it on foot ; the desire 
of convenience improved it; and vanity, _ 
luxury, and avarice oe brought it to its pre- 
sent. pitch. At first it could only consist in 
the exchange of things necessary for life; the 
ploughman gave his corn and his pulse to the 
shepherd, and received milk and wool in ex- 
change. Indeed, this method of commerce by 
exchange subsists still in many places; as about 
the coasts of Siberia,.and the Diaish and Mus- 
covite Lapland ; among several nations on the 
coasts of Africa; among some of those of Ame- 
rica, and many of Asia. 

It is not precisely known when commerce 
by buying and selling first began; nor when 
the several coins of gold, silver, and copper, 
had their origin. The first money consisted of 
wood, leather, or iron ; and even at this day, it 


is the custom in some parts of both Indies to 


give a certain value in sea-shells and cocoa~ 
nuts, for merchandise, drugs, &c. 

Commerce, on the foot it.now stands, 1s di- 
vided into commeree by land, and by sea; in- 
land or domestic, and foreign; and be whole- 
sale and retail. With respect to domestic 
commerce, we may observe, that the king is 
the arbiter of it; asit pertains to his preroga- 
tive to establish public marts, as markets and 
fairs, to regulate weights and measures, and to 
give money, which is the universal medium of 
commerce, authority and currency. A. great 
part of the foreign commerce of England is now 
carried on by collective companies: some in-- 
corporated by the king’s charters, with an ex~ 
clusive privilege, as the East India company; 
others only private associations, as the Turkey 
and Hamburgh companies. . 

On this very important topic, the due dis- 
cussion of which: would fill a volume, we must 
refer to Dubost on Commerce, and Mr. Eras- 
mus. Phillips’s State of the Nation in Respect 
to her Commerce: in the present article we 
must satisfy ourselves with stating a few results. 

From the peace of 1783, our manufacturers 


‘have almost universally acted as merchants, and 


shipped their goods on their own account. 
They have gained possession of the foreign mar- 
kets in part from the superiority of their skill, 
but far more from the superiority of their capi- 
tal, which has enabled them to give a‘credit 
considerably greater than the exporters of other 
countries can allow. The rapid increase. of | 
our commerce since that time will appear by 
the following account. 


COMMERCE. 


Years... - Imports. . . Exports. 
1784. £15,272,877 £15,734,062 
1785 16,279,399 15,117,649 
1786 15,786,072 16,300,730 | 

~ AF BF 17,804,014 16,870,114 
1788 18,027,188 . 17,472,408 
_ 1789 17,821,102 19,340,548 
1790 19,130,886 20,120,121 
1791 19,669,782 22,731,995 
weil 7O2 19,659,358 24,905,200 
# 1793). 19,250,717 .. + 20,390,180 
1794 | 22,288,894 | 26,748,967 
1795 22,730,889 . 27,312,338 

1796 23,187,319 , 30,424,184 

. 1797 21,013,956 28,917,010 

FO; 27,857,889 33,591,777 

. 1799 26,837,431 35,991,329 

_ 1800 30,570,605 - 43,152,019 
1801 32,705,557 42,301,701 

- 1802 31,442,318 | 46,120,962 ~ 
1803 27,902,464 33,792,386 

- 1804 - - 37,471,388 


These accounts, formed from rates of value 
established above a hundred years ago, must of 
. course give a very inadequate idea of the actual 
total value of the commerce of this country ; 
the accounts are, however, from the very cir- 

cumstance of being uniformly made up at the 
same rates, the more correct in a comparative 
view, and shew a progressive increase, which. 
has arrived to an amount never before known 
in the commerce of any nation. During the 
last twenty years, it appears that the amount of. 
the imports has more than doubled, and the 
amount of the exports has increased ina still 
oer: proportion. _The declared value of 
ritish produce and, manufactures exported 
during the year ending 5th January, 1804, was 
_ 40,160,642/.; the amount of foreign merchan- 
dize exported in the latter year was (after cor- 
_Tecting the value of coffee, which is rated too 
high) 10,515,574/.; the actual total value of 
the exports of Great Britain, in the year end-: 
ing. 5th January, 1805, was therefore at least 
-50,865,216/. RA cutis us 
. Of the total exports.of Great Britain, about 
two-thirds of the corrected official value con- 
sists of British produce and manufactures, and. 
one third of foreign merchandize; of the former 
little more than one-fourth is exported to the 
continent of Europe, about the same amount. 
tothe United States of America, and the re- 
mainder to the East and West Indies, and all. 

other parts. 


Total official value of the imports and exports 


of Great Britain, in the year 1805. 
Ret ; Imports. Exports. 
- Denmark and ; a ; 
Norway : —£1,071,579 £5,172,006 
Russia 2,527,078 — 1,646,475. 
Sweden 269,161 159,597: 
Poland | 429,450 . - 80,500 
Prussia 1,790,781 5,520,072 
Germany - 310,444 2,180,784 
Holland 720,264.  . 418,801 
i Carried forward 7,133.737. 15,178,295 


Brought forward .7,133,757 15,178,205 
Flanders 3,070 - 23,343 
France. . 469,820 551 
Portugal. and Madeira 936,500 1,495,814 
Spain and Canaries 916,165 | 111,380, 
Streights and Gibraltar 42,919 | 183,893 
Ital ae [8D a 507,535 
Malta 9,304 127,514 
Turkey -, 103,590 135,410 
Ireland: sia ore 3,010,609 . 3,758,073 
Isle of Man. 21,6097 62,431 
Guernsey, Jersey, &c. $1,241. 198,324 
Greenland 201,086 952 
Total of Europe 13,383,275. 21,784,345 
MTadies 90015,101 12,103,917 
Asia 6,072,160 1,638,600 
New Holland. 153... 30,643 
Africa ©. 105,076 980,789 
Sierra Leone BO 10,660 
Total £29,177;5902 £36,608,954 


Total official value of all the imports and exports 
of Great Britain for three years, ending the 
5th of January, 1808. ; 


Imports. Exports, 
Year ending 5th)? _,. | | : 
, 1807 28,835,907 36,527,184 
1808 29,153,101 34,586,045 


The amount of imports from India and 
China for the last year is taken at the amount 
of the preceding year, that part of the official 
account not being yet complete. _ 

The value of British produce and manufac- 
tures exported in the year ending the 5th of 
January, 1808, was according to the official 
values at which the above account is formed, 
25,190,762/.; but the real value, computed at 


the average market prices of the variousarticles, 


was 40,479,865/. 


Total number of vessels, the amount of their 
tonnage, and the number of men and boys 
usually employed in: navigating the same, 
which belonged to the several ports of the 
British empire, in the year 1807, 


Ships. Tons. Men. . 

England . 15,132 1,796,552 119,631 
Jersey ee ue 6,891 » 552 
Guernsey 106 9,927 - 093 
Isle of Man — 390 . 9,373 25259 
Plantations 2,917 184,794 . 18,565 
Scotland 2,015 216,553... 15,658 
», Ireland 1,098 50,901 5,247 
22,335 , 2,280,991 - 157,875 


Total number of vessels which entered inwards 
and cleared outwards in the ports of Great 
Britain for three years, ending with 1807. ~ 


Tnwards. 
| Ships. — -. Tons, Men. 
Year 1805 15,931 2,186,173 121,899 
1806 15,911 2,095,568. 120,342 
1807. 15,300 


2,116,811 ~ 417,485 
X 2 


“a 


COMMERCE 


Outwards. 
4 Ships. Tons. Men. 
Wear 1805 15,540 2,101,030 125,332 
1806 15,710 2,054,472 124,189 
1807. 15,274 «2,055,613 121,131 


The East India trade is a concern of vast 
‘magnitude, if considered merely in a commer- 
cial point of view. The annual sales of the 
imports of the company for 16 years preceding 
1757, amounted to about 2,055,000/. on the 
average; during the succeeding 10 years, their 
sales of imports increased to 2,150,000/. per 
annum; in the following 10 years they rose to 
3,330,0002. per annum. During the American 
war, the sales of imports fell off about 200,000/. 
per annum ; but from that period to 1792, 
they increased again, and amounted on an 
average to 4,768,242/. The accounts of the 
following years shew a still greater increase. 


‘Amount of the East India company’s sales in 
the years ending Ist March, 1801, 1802, 
1803, and 1804. 


India. China. Total. 

1801. £3,978,800 £3,616,581 £7,595,181 
1802 3,086,943 3,530,404 6,626,347 
1803 2,289,274 3,753,252 6,042,520 
1804 2,236,396 3,629,677 5,866,073 


See farther, the article COMPANY. 
JOMMERCE, is alsoa game at cards: and 
of this there are two distinct methods of play- 
ing, denominated the new and the old mode. 
The new is played by any number of persons 
from three to twelve, with a complete pack of 
fifty-two cards, bearing the same import as at 
whist, only that the ace is reckoned as eleven. 
Every player has a certain quantity of counters 
on which a fixed value is put, and each at 
every fresh deal lays down ove for the stake. 
Sometimes the game is continued and only 
finished when one of the players has lost all 
the counters given at the commencement; but 
in order to prevent it from being spun out to 
an inconvenient length, or concluded too soon, 
it is customary to fix the duration toa deter- 
‘ minate number of hours or times, so that the 
whole party shall deal once each completely 
round. : 
After determining the dealer, the dealer, or 
banker as he is here called, shuffles the pack, 
which is to be cut by the left-hand player: 
then three cards, either all together or one by 
one, at the dealer’s option, are given to each 
person, beginning on the right hand, but none 
are to be turned up. Ifthe pack prove false 
or the deal wrong, or if there be a faced card, 
there must be a fresh deal. © 
In this game there are three parts: Ist, that 
which takes the place of all others called the 
tricon or three cards of the same denomination, 
not unfrequently similar to the pair-royal at 
cribbage, and hence occasionally but tmpro- 
perly contracted into p’r-royal, or pryal; 2d, 
the sequence or three successive cards of the 
-same suit, like tierce at piquet; and, lastly, the 
point, being the greatest number of pips on two 
-or.three cards.of.a suit in any one hand; of all 
which cards the higher annuls the lower. 


After the cards have been dealt round, the 
banker inquires, Who will trade? which the 
players, begianing with the eldest hands, usu- 
ally and separately answer by saying, For ready 
money, or I barter. Trading for money is give 
ing a card and a counter to the banker, who 
places the card under the stock or remainder of 
the pack, styled the bank, and returns in lieu 
thereof another card from the top. ‘The counter 
is profit to the banker, who consequently trades 
with the stock free from expence. Barter is 
exchanging a card without pay with the next 
right-hand player, which must not be refused, 
and so on, the party trade alternately, till one of 
them obtains the object aimed at, and thereby 
stops the commerce; then all shew their hands, 
and the highest tricon, sequence, or point wins 
the pool. “Fhe player who first gains the wishes 
ed for tricon, &c. should shew the same im- 
mediately, without waiting till the others begin 
a fresh round, and if any one chooses to stand — 
on hand dealt, and shews it without trade 
ing, none of the junior players can trade that 
deal, and if the eldest hand stands, then of 
course no person can trade. The banker al-: 
ways ranks as eldest hand, in case of neither 
tricon or sequence, when the game is decided 
by the point. Whenever the banker does not 
gain the pool, then he is to pay a counter to- 
that player, who obtains the same, and if the 
banker possesses tricon, sequence, or point, and 
do not win the pool, because another player has: 
a better hand, in respect to the point, then he 
is to give a counter to every player. 

Commerce in the old way 1s played by several 
persons together, every one depositing a certain 
sum in the pool and receiving three’ fishes 
or counters a piece, on which a value is fixed; 
as suppose sixpences are pooled, the counters 
then may be rated at. 1d. -or 14d. each, so as 
to leave asum for that player who gains the 
final sweep. After determining the deal, three’ 
cards, by one at a time, beginning on the left 
hand, are given to every player, and as many 
turned up on the board. This game is gained, ° 
as at the other, by pairs-royal, sequences, or 
flushes, and should the three cards turned up: 
be such as the dealer approves of, he may, pre- 
vious to looking at the hand dealt to himself, 
take them so turned up in leu of his own, but 
then must abide by the same, and cannot after-. 
wards exchange any during that deal. All the: 
players, beginning with the eldest- hand, may 
in rotation change any card or cards in their 
possession for such as lie turned up on the table,. 
striving thereby to make patrs-royal, sequences, 
or flushes, and so on round again and again, 
till all have refused to change, or are satisfied, 
but every person once standing cannot change 
avain that deal. Finally, the hands are all 
shewn, and the possessor. of the highest pair- 
royal, &c. or the eldest hand, if there are more 
than one of the same value, takes the sum 
agreed upon out of the pool, and the persom 
having the worst hand puts one fish or counter 
therein, called going up. The player, whose 
three are first gone off, has the liberty of pur- 
chasing one more, called buying a horse, fora 


COM 


‘eam as agreed, usually one-third of the original 
stake, to be put inta the pool. After that, 

every player, whose fish are all gone, sits by till 
the game is concluded, which finishes by the 
person who continues the longest on the board, 
thereby gaining the pool or final sweep. 

To ComME’RCE. v.n. 1, Totraffiick (Ral.). 
. To hold intercourse with (Milton). 

COMME’RGCIAL. a. (from commerce.) 

lating to commerce or trafhick. 

COMMERSONIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order pentagynia. Calyx 

one-leafed bearing the corol ; petals five; nec- 
tary five parted ; capsule five-celled, beset with 
long hairy bristles. One species only; an 
Otaheitan tree, with panicled, minute, heavy 
‘flowers. 

To COMMIGRATE. »v. n. (con and migre, 
Latin.) To remove in a body, or by consent, 
from one country to another. 

COMMIGRA’TION. s. (from commigrate.) 
A removal ofa body of people from one country 
to another (Woodward). -- 

COMMINATION. s. (comménatio, Lat.) 
1. A threat; a denunciation of punishment, or 

of vengeance (Decay of Piety). 2. The recital 

of God’s threatenings on stated days (Common 

Prayer). : 

~~ COMMI/NATORY. a. (from commina- 
tion.) Denunciatory; threatening. 

To COMMI/NGLE. v. a. (commisceo, Lat.) 
To mix into one mass; to mix; to blend 
‘(Shakspeare). 

To COMMUNGLE. v. 2. To unite one with 
another (Bacon). , 

COMMINU‘IBLE. a. (from comminute.) 
Fragible; reducible to powder (Brown). 


To COMMINU‘TE. v. a. (comminuo, Lat.) 


To grind; to pulverize (Bacon). 
_COMMINU’TION. s. (from comminute.) 
1. The act of grinding into small parts; pul- 
verization (Bentley). 2. Attenuation. 

COMMI/SERABLE. a. (from commise- 
vate.) Worthy of compassion ; pitiable (Bacon). 
To COMMI'SERATE. v. a. (con and mise- 
reor, Lat.) To pity; to compassionate (Locke). 
COMMISERA/TION. s. (from commise- 
vate.) Pity; compassion; tenderness (Hooker). 
Although commiseration seems synonymous 
with mercy, yet in its general use it is some- 

«what different. It is always preferred when 

we wish to express our sympathy for misfor- 

tunes, which it is not in our power to remove; 
or, for which there is no apparent remedy. 

‘Commiseration ruminates upon the state and 

sufferings of others, which induces a permanent 

concern. In such cases it may be said that we 
commiserate the unfortunate sufferer, rather 
than that we have compassion with him. But 
although this is a more helpless, it is not a use- 
less, affection. It soothes the mind of the af- 


flicted, and greatly alleviates their sorrows, . 


when every other consolation fails. Condolence 


is the expression of our commiseration. (Cogan, 


p. 134.) 7 


CO’MMISSARISHIP. s.. (from  commise» 


gary.) The office of acommissary (4yliffe). 
— CO/MMISSARY. »s,. (commissarius, low 


COM 
Latin.) 1. An officer made occasionally for # 
certain purpose; a delegate; adeputy. 2. An 
officer who draws up lists of an army, aud re- 
gulates the procuration of provision (Prior). 

CoMMISSARY GENERAL OF THE MUS- 
TERS, an Officer appointed to muster the army 
when the general thinks proper, in order to: 
know the strength of each regiment. and. com- 
pany, to receive and inspect the muster-rolls,, 
and to keep an exact state of the strength of 
the army. 

CoMMISSARY GENERAL OF THE 8TORES, 
an officer in the artillery, who has the charge 
ef all the stores, for which he is accountable to 
the office of ordnanee. 

COMMISSARY GENERAL OF PROVISIONS, 
an officer who has the inspection of the bread 
and provisions of the army. 

COMMIUSSION. s. (conmemissio, low Lat.) 
1. The act of entrusting any thing. 2. A trust;: 
a warrant by which any trust is held, er au- 
thority exercised (Shakspeare). 3. A warrant 
by which a military officer is constituted 
(Knolles). 4. Charge; mandate ; office (Milt.). 
5. Act of committing a crime: perpetration 
(Smith). 6. A number of people joined ina 
trust or oface. 7. [he state of that which is 
entrusted to a number of joint officers: as, 
the great seul was pué into commission. 8. 
The order by which a factor trades for another 
person. 

COMMISSION OF BANKRUPTCY, is that 
issued by the lord chancellor, on persons be- 
coming bankrupt within any of the statutes, 
and directed to certain commissioners, who are 
appointed to examine into it, and to secure the 
bankrupt’s lands and effects, for the satisfaction 
of his creditors. See BANKRUPT. 

The proceedings on a commission of bank- 
ruptcy relate, 1. either to the bankrupt him~ 
self; or, 2. to his property. 

1. In the former case, a petition, should be 
presented to the lord chancellor, by a creditor 


to the amount of 1001.; or by two, to the value 


of 1501.; or by three, or more, to that of 2001.; 
in consequence of which, he grants a commis- 
sion to certain persons denominated commis- 
sioners of bankrupt. The petitioners are bound 
in a security of 2001. to make the party amends, 
in case they do not prove him bankrupt. 
And if they receive any of the bankrupt’s 
money, or effects, as‘a recompense for suing 
out the commission, so as to obtain more than 
their due proportion of his estate, they forfeit 
the same, together with their whole debt. 

On receiving their commission, the come 
missioners first ascertain whether the bankrupt 
was a trader, within the meaning of the bank- 
rupt laws, and had committed an act of bank- 
ruptcy; and if it be so proved, declare him 
bankrupt, give notice in the Gazette, and ap- 
point three meetings for the creditors. At one 
of these meetings are chosen by a majority (in, 
value) of creditors, the assignees, or persons 
in whom the bankrupt’s estate shall be vested 
for their benefit. And, at the third meeting, | 
which must be on the 42d day, at farthest, after 
the advertisement in the Gazette (unless the 
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time for his surrender be especially enlarged), 
the bankrupt, on notice being served person- 
ally on him, or left at his place of abode, must 
surrender himself to the commissioners, and: 
thenceforth: conform in every respect to the 
directions of the statutes of bankruptcy ; or, in’ 
default thereof, he is guilty of felony, without 
benefit of clergy, suffers death, and his effects 
are divided among his creditors. 

When the bankrupt appears, the commis- 
sioners are to examine him concerning his 
trade and effects; and if he give a false state- 
ment, or conceal any property to the value of 
201. or withhold any books or writings, in 
order to defraud his creditors, he is also guilty 
of felony, without benefit of clergy. But if 
the bankrupt has made a true discovery, con- 


formed to the directions of the statutes, and’ 


acted to the satisfaction of his creditors, and 
they (or four-fifths of them in number and 
value) will sign a certificate to that purport, the 
commissioners are to authenticate the same 
‘under their hands and seals, and transmit it to 
the chancellor, who, or two judges appointed 
by him, on oath made by the bankrupt, that 
such certificate was not fraudulently obtained, 
may allow the same, or disallow it, upon cause 
shewn by any of the creditors. If no cause 
be shewn, the certificate is granted, and the 
bankrupt is entitled to:an allowance out of his 


effects, in proportion to the dividend paid. In’ 


consequence of such certificate, he is discharg- 
ed from every debt owing by him at the time 
he became a bankrupt. . 

2. With respect to the proceedings affecting 
the baukrupt’s property, the assignees may 
pursue any heal remedy for getting possession 
of the same, but cannot commence a suit in 
equity, compound debts owing to the bankrupt, 
nor refer matters to arbitration, without the 
pointy ee the major part, in value, of ‘the 
creditors. ‘As soon as they have collected. all 


the effects, and converted them into money,’ 
they must, within 12 months after the issuing: 
of the commission, give 21 days notice to the: 


creditors, of a meeting for a dividend, or dis- 
tribution, at which time they are to produce 
their accounts, and verify on oath, if reé 
quired. A dividend of so much in the pound 
is then to be made equally and rateably to all 
who have already’ ascertained, or may then 
prove, their debts. -Within 18 months after 
the commission issued, a second and final 
dividend is to be made, unless all the ‘effects 
were exhausted by the first, And if any sur- 
plus remain after satisfying all the debtors, it 
shall be restored to the bankrupt. For more 
on this subject, see Mr, Cooke's Bankrupt 
Laws, and Mr. Cullen’s Principles of Bank- 
rupt Law. ey 


To Commr'sston, v. a. 1. Ta empower; - 


to appoint. 2..To send with mandate or au- 
thority (Dryden). ~’ 

_ To COMMI/SSIONATE. ». a. To commis- 
sion; to empower: not in use (Decay of 
Piety), BF Seg 1 


COMMISSIONER, he who has a com- 
mission, ¢. gr, a patent, or other Jegal warrant, » 


~BRI. 
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to execute any public office. Such are, come 
missioners of hawkers and pedlars, commis- 
sioners of the-stamps, &c. “ie pe ero 
COMMISSURA ANTERIOR . CERE- 
| In anatomy, the white, nerve-like sub- 
stance which crosses the anterior part of the 
third ventricle of the brain, immediately above 
the infundibulum, and between the anterior 
crura of the fornix; uniting, one hemisphere 
of the brain with the other. 
CoMMISSURA MAGNA CEREBRI. ‘The, 
corpus callosum of the brain is so termed by 
some writers. ; 
- COMMISSURA POSTERIOR CEREBRI. A 
white, nerve-like substance, which passes from 
one hemisphere of the brain across to theother, 
catmetinentG over the opening of the aqueduct 
of Sylvius, in the posterior part of the third 
ventricle of the brain, and above the corpora _ 
quadrigemina. ‘es 
COMMISSURE. (commissura, from com- 
mitto, to join together). A suture, juncture, 
or joint. A term applied in anatomy to the 
corners of the lips, where they meet together ; 
and also to certain parts of the brain which go 
across from one hemisphere to the other. 
ComMIssvURE, in architecture, the applica~ 
tion of the surface of one stone to that of ans 
other,vas‘a jot... W") oh 
To COMMIT. v. a. (committo, Latin.) 1; 
To intrust ; to give in trust (Shakspeare). 
To put in any place to be kept safe (Dryden). 
3.'To send to prison; toimprison (Clarendon), 
4. 'To perpetrate ; to doa fault (Clarendon). 
COMMI/TMENT. s. (from commit.) 1. 
Act of sending to prison (Clarendon). 2. An 
order for sending to prison. piess ae 
ComMMY’TMENT, is the sending of a person 
to prison by warrant or order, either for a crime 
or for contumacy. If for a crime the warrant. 
must be until discharged according to law; but 
for contumacy, until he comply, and perform 
the thing required. Carth. 153. The com. 
mitment should be in writing; otherwise, by: 
the habeas-corpus act, the prisoner may be ad- 
mitted to bail whatever his ‘offence may have’ 
been. - 1. Burn. 379. a TSyie aea 
Who may commit.Wherever a constable: » 
or person may justify the arresting another for 
a felony, or treason, he may justify the sending 
him or bringing him to the common gaoly 
2 Haw. 116. Butit ismost advisable, for any’ 
private person who arrests another for felony, 
to cause him tobe brought as soon as-possible: 
before some justice of the peace, that he ma 
be committed or bailed by him. Dall, 
c. 118, eee 
The privy-council, or any one or two of’ 
them, or a secretary of state, may lawfully 
commit persons.for treason, and for other of. 
fences against the state. 2 Haw. 117. 
Fo what place.—All felons shall be com-. 
mitted to the common gaol and not elsewhere. 
5 Hen, TV. c,. 10. But vagrants and other. 
criminals, offenders and persons charged with’ 


small offences, may for such offences, or for 


want of sureties, be committed either to the 
common gaol or house of correction, as tps 


Pak a 
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justices in their judgment shall think proper. 
6G.c. 19. ny 7 
Who may be committed.—All persons who 
are apprehended for offences not bailable, and 
those who neglect to offer bail for offences 
which are bailable, must be committed ; and 
wherever a justice of peace is empowered to 
bind a person oyer, or to cause him to doa 
certain thing, he may commit him, if in his 
resence he shall refuse to be so bound or do 
sucha thing. 2 Haw. 116. 


oe 


A.commitment must be in writing, either’ 


in the name of the king, and only attested by 
the person who makes it; or it may be ‘made 
by such person in his own name, express- 
ing his. office or authority, and must be. di- 
rected to the gaoler or keeper of the prison. 
2 Haw. lig. “The commitment should con- 
tain the name and surname of the party com- 
mitted, if known; if not known, it may be 
sufficient to describe the person by his age, &zc. 
and to add, that he refuses to tell his name. 
1H.H. 557. It ought to contain the causes, 
as for treason or felony; and also the special 
nature of the felony, briefly, as for felony for 
the death of such a one, or for burglary, in 
breaking the house of such a one. 2 H. H. 122. 

Commitment discharged.—A_ person. legally 
committed for a crime, certainly appearing to 
have been done by some person or other, can- 
not be lawfully discharged but by the king, till 
he is acquitted upon his trial, or has an igno- 
ramus found by the grand jury, or none shall 

prosecute him, on a proclamation for that 
poets by the justices of gaol-delivery. 2 

aw. 121. 

COMMITTEE. s. (from commit.) Those 
to whom the consideration or ordering of any 
matter is referred (Cowell). 

COMMITTEE OF PARLIAMENT, a Ceér- 
tain number of members appointed by the 

- house, for the examination of a bill, making 
report of an inquiry, process of the house, &c. 

Whena parliament is called, and the speaker 
and members have taken the oaths, there are 
committees appointed to sit on certain days, 
viz, the committee of privileges and elections, 
of religion, of trade, &c. which are standing 
‘committees. 

Sometimes the whole house resolves itself 
into a committee, on which occasion each per- 
son has aright to speak and reply as often as he 

leases, which is not the case when the house 
1s not in a committee. . 

-COMMI'TTER. s. (from commit.) Perpe- 
trator; he that commits (South). 

COMMITTIBLE. a. (from 
Liable to be committed (Brown). 

_ To COMMIX. v. a. (commisceo, Lat.) To 
mingle; to blend (Newéon). ; 

COMMI’XION. CommrxTIon. s. (from 
eommix.) Mixture; incorporation of different 
ingredients (Shakspeare. Brown). 


COMMI'XTURE. s. (from commix.) 1. 


The act of mingling; the state of being min- 
9. The mass* which measures two or more things without 


gled; incorporation (Bacon). 
formed by mingling different things ; composi- 
tion; compound (/Votton). | 


commit.) 


COM ~— 
COMMODE. s. (French.) The headdress 


of women (Glanville). — . 
COMMO’DIOUS. a. (commodus, Latin.} 
1. Convenient; suitable; fit; proper (Pope). 
2. Useful; suited to wants or necessities 
(Hooker). 4 
COMMOTDIOUSLY. ad. 1. Conveniently 
(Cowley). 2. Without uneasiness (AZzitun). 
3. Suitably to a certain purpose (Hooker). 
COMMO’DIOUSNESS. s. (from commo- 
dious.) Convenience ; advantage (Zemple). 
COMMODUS (L. Aurelius’ Antoninus), 
son of M. Antoninus, succeeded his father in 
the Roman empire. He was naturally cruel, 


~ and fond of indulging his licentious propensi- 


ties, and regardless of the instructions of phi- 
losophers, and of the decencies of nature, he 
corrupted his own sisters, and kept 300 women, 
and as-many boys, for his illicit pleasure. He 
showed himself naked in public, and fought 
with the gladiators, and boasted of his dexterity 
in killing wild beasts in the amphitheatre. He 
required divine honours from the senate, and 
they were granted. Martia, one of his concu= 
bines, whose death he had prepared, poisoned ~ 
him; but as the poison did not quickly operate, 
he was strangled by a wrestler. He died in 
the 31st year of his age, and the i3th of his 
reign, A.D, 192. He never trusted himself to 
a barber, but always burnt his beard, in imita- 
tion of the tyrant Dionysius. . 

COMMO/DITY. s. (commoditas, Latin.) 
1. Interest; advantage; profit (Hooker). 2. 
Convenience; particular advantage (Sidney). 
3. Wares; merchandise (Locke). \ 

COMMODOIRE. s. (corrupted from the 
Spanish commandador.) The captain who 
commands a squadron of ships. 

CO’/MMON. a. (communis, Latin.) 1. Be 
longing equally to more than one (Hale). 2 
Having mo possessor or owner (Locke). 3. 
Vulgar; mean; easy to be had (Davies). 4. 
Publick; serving the use of all (Addison). 5. 
Of no rank; mean (Shakspeare) 6. Frequent; 
usual; ordinary (Clarendon). 7. Prostitute 
(Spectator). 8. Such verbs as signify both 
action and. passion are- called common; as, 
aspernor, I despise, or am despised; and also 
such nouns as are both masculine and femi- 
nine; as, parens. 

Common sup. In botany, communis 
gemma. Containing both leaves and flowers. 
Common peduncle, communis pedunculus, 
Bearing several flowers.-Common perianth 5 
inclosing several distinct fructifications as in 
the class syngenesia. . 

CoMMON RECEPTACLE. In botany, cone 
necting several distinct fructifications; as in 
the same class. As 

Common, -is ‘applied to an angle, line, 
measure, or the like, that belongs to two. or 

_ more figures, or other things. As, a common 
“angle, a common side, a common base, a com- 
mon measure, &c. 
. COMMON MEASURE, or Divison, is that 


a remainder. So of Sand 12, a common mea- 
sure is 2, and so is 4. oe ea 


.* 
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The greatest common measure, is the greatest 
number that can measure two other numbers. 
So, of 8 and 12, the greatest common measure 
is 4. . : 

To find the greatest common meastire of two 
numbers.—Divide the greater term by the less; 
then divide the divisor by the remainder, if 
there be any, and so on continually, always 
dividing the last divisor by the last remainder, 
till nothing remains ; and then is the last divisor 
the greatest common measure sought. For a 
demonstration, see Manning’s Algebra, vol. i. 
p- 80. 

ComMMon Law. The common law of Eng- 
Jand, is the common rule for administering 
justice within the kingdom, and asserts the 
king’s royal prerogatives and likewise the rights 
and liberties of the subject. It is generally 
that law by which the determinations in the 
King’s ordinary courts are guided. It is dis- 
tinguished from the statute laws or acts of par- 
lament, as having been the law of the land 
before any acts of parliament which are now 
extant were made.  Hale’s Hist. 24. 44. 
45. 

COMMON-PLACE BOOK, is a register of 
what things occur, worthy to be noted, in the 
course of a man’s thinking or study, so disposed 
as that among a number of subjects any one 
may be easily found. ‘The advantages of keep- 
ing a common-place book are many: it not 
only makes. a man read with accuracy and at- 
tention, but induces him insensibly to think 
for himself, provided he considers it not so 


The index of the common-place book thus 
formed, matters are ready for the taking down 
any thing therein; and in order to this, con- 
sider to what head the thing you would enter 
is most naturally referred; and under which 
one would be Jed to look for such a thing: in 
this head, or word, regard is to be had to the 
initial letter,'and the first vowel that follows 


it; which are the characteristic letters whereon 


all the use of the index depends. Suppose, e. g. 
1 would enter down a passage that refers to the 
head Leayty. B, I consider, is the initial letter, 
and e the first vowel: then looking upon the 
index for the partition 2B, and therein the line 
e (which is the place for all words whose first 
letter is b, and first vowel e; as beauty, bene- 
Jficence, bread, breeding, blemishes), and find- 
ing no numbers already down to direct me to 
any page of the book where words of this cha- 
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much asa register of sentiments that strike him 
in the course of reading, but as a register of his 
own thoughts upon various subjects. Many 
valuable thoughts occur even to men of no ex- 
traordinary genius. These, without the assist- 
ance of a common-place book, are generally 
lost both to himself and others. There are 
various methods of arranging common-place 
books;-that of Mr. Locke is the best of any 
that have hitherto been contrived. 

The first page of the book you intend to take 
down the different articles in, is to serve as a 
kind of index to the whole, and to contain re- 
ferences to every place or matter therein: in 
the commodious contrivance of which index, 
so as it may admit of a sufficient copia or variety 
of materials, withont any confusion, all the 
secret of the methods consists. In order to this, 
the first page, as already mentioned, or, for 
more room, the two first pages that front each 
other, are to be divided by parallel lines, into 
25 equal parts; whereof every fifth line is to 
be distinguished by its colour. These lines 
are to be cut perpendicularly by others, 
drawn from top to bottom; and in the several 
spaces thereof, the several letters of the alpha- 
bet, both capital and minuscle, are to be duly 
written. ‘The form of the lines and divisions, 
both horizontal and perpendicular, with the 
manner of writing the letters therein, will be 
conceived from the following specimen ; where- 
in, what is to be done in the book for ail the 


letters of the alphabet, is here shewn in the 
first four, 4, B, C, and D, 


racteristic have been entered, I turn forward to 
the first blank page I find (which, in a fresh 
book, as this is supposed to be, will be page 2.), 
and here write what I have occasion for on the 
head beauty ; beginning the head in the mar- 
gin, and indenting all the other subservient 
lines, that the head may stand out and show 
itself: this done, I enter the page where it is _ 
wrote, viz, 2, in the index in the space Be; 
from which time, the class becomes wholly in 
possession of the @d and. 3d pages which are 
consigned to letters of this characteristic. 
Note, Ifthe head be a monosyllable be- 
ginning with a vowel, the vowel is at the same 
time both the initial letter and the character- 
istic vowel; thus the word 4ré is to be written 
in Aa. Mr. Locke omits three letters of the 
alphabet in his index, viz. K, Y, and W, which 
are supplied by ©, J, and U, equivalent tg 


‘ 
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ahem: and as for Q, since it is always follow- 


ed by an 4, he puts it in the first place of Z ; 
and so has no Zu, which isa characteristic that 
very rarely occurs. By thus making Q the last 
of the index its regularity is preserved without 
diminishing its extent. Others choose to re- 
tain the class Zu, and assign a place for Qu 
below the index. many 

If any imagine these hundred classes are not 
sufficient to comprehend all kinds of subjects 


_without confusion, he may follow the same 


“method and yet augment the number to 500, by 


‘as well real as 


taking in one more characteristic tothem. 
But the inventor assures us that in all his 


‘collections, for a long series of years, he never 


found any deficiency in the index as above laid 
down. . s 
ComMon PLEAs is one of the king’s courts 
now held constantly in Westminster hall, but 
in former times was moveable. All civil causes, 
personal, are, or were formerly, 
tried in this court, according to the strict law 
of theland. In personal and mixed actions it 
has a concurrent jurisdiction with the King’s 
Bench, but has no cognizance of pleas of the 
crown. ‘The actions belonging to the Court of 


Common Pleas come thither by original, as ar- 


rests and outlawries; or by privilege or attach- 
ment for or against privileged persons; or out 


of inferior courts, not of record, by pone, re- 


_ cordari, accedas ad curiam, writ of false judg- 


ment, &c. The chief judge of this court is 
called Lord Chief Justice of the Common 


Pleas, who is assisted by three other judges : 
the other officers of the court are the custos 
_brevium, who is the chief clerk ; three protho- 


notaries and their secondaries; the clerk of the 
warrants, clerk of the essoins, fourteen filazers, 


four exigentors, a clerk of the juries, the chi- 


rographer, the clerk of the king’s silver, clerk 
of the treasury, clerk of the seal, clerk of the 
outlawries, clerk of the inrolment of fines and 


_ recoveries, and clerk of the errors. 


church of England. 


by a certain number (Locke)... 2. 


-(Shakspeare). 


COMMON PRAYER is the liturgy in the 
Clergyinen are to use the 
public form of prayers prescribed by the Book 
of Common Prayer; and refusing to do so, or 
using any other public prayers, are punishable 
py f Eliz..." 

Co’mmon. s. (from the adj.) An open 
ground equally used by many persons (South). 

Co’MMon. ad. Commonly; ordinarily 


In Co’mmon,. 1. Equally to be participated 
Equally 
with another ; indiscriminately. a 

Lo Co/MMon. v.n. (from the noun.) To 
have a joint right with others in some com- 
mon eround. 

CO/MMONABLE. a. (from 
What is held common (Bacon). 

CO’YMMONAGE. s. (from common.) The 
right of feeding on a common ; the joint right 
of using any thing in common with others. 
CO/MMONALTY. s. (communauté, Fr.) 
1. The common people (Milton). 2. The 
bulk of mankind (Hooker). — ; 
COMMONER. s. (from common.) 1, One 


common.) 
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of the common people; a man of low rank 
(Addison). 2. A man not noble (Prior), . 3. 
A member of the house of commons (Swift). 
4. One who has a joint right in common 
ground (Bacon). 5. A student of the second 
rank at the university of Oxford. 6. A pros 
titute (Shakspeare). 

COMMONITION. s. (commonitio, 
Advice ; warning; instruction. 

CO'MMONLY. ad. (from common.) Fre- 
quently ; usually ; ordinarily (Temple). 

CO’MMONNESS. s. (from common.) 1. 
Equal participation among many (G. of T.), 
2. Frequent occurrence ; frequency (Swift). 

CO/MMONS. s. 1. The vulgar; the lower 
Preps (Dryden). 2. The lower house of par~ 
iament, by which the people are represented. 
(See PARLIAMENT). 3. Food; fare; diet 
(Swift). 

COMMONWE’AL. Commonwe/abtnh. | 
s. (from common and weal, or wealth.) 1. A 
polity; an established form’ of civil life 
(Hooker, Locke). 2. The publick ; the gene- 
ral body of the people (Shakspeare). 3. A 20- 
vernment, in which the supreme power is 
lodged in the people ; a republick (Ben Jonson. 
Temple). . 

CO’MMORANCE. Co’mmorancy. s. 
(from commorant.) Dwelling ; habitation ; 
abode ; residence (Hale). - 

CO’/MMORANT. a. (commorans, Latin.) 
Resident; dwelling; inhabiting (Ayliffe). — 

COMMOTE, a term formerly used in 
Wales, denoting fifty villages, or half a hun- 
dred. : 

COMMOTION. s. (commotio, Latin.y 1: 
Tumult; disturbance; combustion { Luke). 
2. Perturbation; disorder of mind; heat; 
agitation (Clarendon). 3. Disturbance ; rest- 
lessness (Woodward). ; 
_ Commotion, In_ surgery. 
CUSSION. 

COMMO'TIONER, s. (from commotion. 
A disturber of the peace: not in use (Hay 
ward). . 

To COMMO'VE. ». a. (commoveo, Latin J 
To disturb ; to unsettle : not used (Thompson). 

To COMMUNE. v. n. (communico, Lat.) 
To converse; to impart sentiments mutually 
(Spenser). 

COMMUNICABI'LITY. s. (from commu~ 
nicable.) ‘The quality of being communicable ; 
capability to be imparted, 

COMMU’NICABLE. a. (from communi-.- 
cate.) 1. That may become the common pos- 
session of more than one (Hooker). 2. That 
may be recounted (Milton). 3. That may be 
imparted (Milton). eh 

COMMU’NICANT. ss. (from communis 
cate.) One who is present, as a worshipper, at 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper; one who 
participates of the blessed sacrament (Hooker). 

To COMMUNICATE, v. a. (communico, 
Lat.) 1. To impart to others what is in our 
own power; to bestow (Taylor). 2. To ree 
veal ;' to impart knowledge (Clarendon). 

To Commo’nicate. v.n. 1. To partake 
of the blessed sacrament (Taylor), 2, Te 


Lat.) 


See Con- 
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have something in common with another (4r- 
buthnof). : 

COMMUNICATION. s. (from communi- 
cate.) 1<'The act of imparting benefits or 
knowledge (Holder). %. Common boundary 
or inlet (Arbuthnot). 3. Interchange of know- 
ledge (Swift). 4. Conference ; coliversation 
(Samuel). 

CoMMUNICATION OF MOTION, that act 
of a moving body, by which it gives motion, 
or transfers its motion to another body. 

Father Mallebranche considers the commu- 
nication of motion as something metaphysical ; 
that is, as not necessarily arising from any phy- 
sical principles, or any properties of bodies, 
but flowing from the immediate agency of 
God. _ 

The communication of motion results from, 
and-is an evidence of, the impenetrability and 
inertia of matter, as such; unless we admit the 
hypothesis of the penetrability of matter, ad- 
vanced by Boscovich and Michell, and ascribe 
to the power of repulsion those effects which 
have been usually ascribed to its solidity and 
actual resistance. . 

But, .in truth, there is an impropriety in- 
- volved in the phrase communication of motion. 
For by reflecting on the notions that are com- 

rised in the general conception of one body 
being made to move by the impulse of another, 
we perceive that there is nothing individual 
transferred from the one body to the other. 
The determination to motion, indeed, existed 
only in the impelling body before collision ; 
whereas, afterwards, both bodies are so condi- 
tioned or determined. But we can form no 
idea of the thing transferred. With the same 
metaphysical impropriety we speak of the 
communication of joy, or of fever. 

COMMUNICATIVE. a. (from communi- 
cate.) Inclined to make advantages common ; 
liberal of benefits or knowledge (Evelyn). 

COMMU'NICATIVENESS. s. ~ he qua- 
lity of being communicative (Norris). 

COMMUNION. s. (communio, Latin.) 1. 
Intercourse ; fellowship; common possession; 
interchange of transactions (Hooker). 2. The 
common or publick celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper (Clarendon). 3. A common or pub- 
lick act (Raleigh). 4. Union in the common 
worship of any church (Stillingfleet). 

Communion: (Mixed), that kind of com- 
munion in which those who have been bap- 
tized or sprinkled in infancy, participate in re- 
ceiving the Lord’s Supper, with those who 
were baptized when adults. Mag 

COMMUNION-SERVICE, in the liturgy of 
the church of England, the office for the admi- 
nistration of the holy sacrament. 5 

CoMMUNION-TABLE, that whereon the 
elements of bread and wine, used in partaking 
of the holy sacrament, are placed. - . 

COMMUNITY. s. (communitas, Latin.) 
1. Thecommonwealth; the body politick (Aé¢- 
gerbury). 2. Common possession (Locke). 3. 
Frequency; commonness: not used (Shak- 


gpeare). 
COMMUTABILITY. s. (from commu- 


have found it.so well fortified, and so aby de- 


COM 


table.) The quality of being capable of ex- 
change. . 
COMMU’TABLE, a. ~ (from commute.) 
That may be exchanged for something else. 
COMMUTA‘TION. s. (from commute.) 
1. Change ; alteration (South). 2. Exchange ; 


the act of giving one thing for another (Jay). 


3. Ransom ; the act of exchanging a corporal 
for a pecuniary punishment (Brown). 

CommuTaTIon (Angle of), in astronomy, 
is the distance between the sun’s true place 
seen from the earth, and the place of a planet 
reduced to the ecliptic. It is equal to the dif- 
ference between the sun’s longitude and the he- 
liocentric longitude of the planet. . 


COMMU‘TATIVE. a.. (from commute.) 


_ Relative to exchange. 


To COMMUTE. ». a. (commuto, Latin.) 
1. To exchange ; to put one thing in the place _ 
of another (Decay of Piety). 2. To buy off, 
or ransom one. obligation by another (L’Es- 
trange). 

To Commu’TE. v. n. To atone ; to bargain 
for exemption (South). 

COMMU’TUAL. a. (con and mutual.) 
Mutual ; reciprocal (Pope). ' x 

COMO, a populous town of Italy, in the 
Milanese, with a bishop’s see. It is delight~ 
fully situated.in a valley, inclosed by fertile 
hills, on the S. extremity of a lake of the same 
name, anciently called Larius. Pliny was - 
born here, and in his Letters speaks with rapture ~ 
of the charming situation of the town. The, 


t present inhabitants have manufactures of cotton 


and silk. Lat.45.45 N. Lon.9.7E. 
COMOCLADIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class monandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
three-parted ; corol three-parted; drupe ob- 
long, with a two-lobed nut. Two species ; 
natives of the West Indies or South America; 
the one with racemed axillary. panicles; small, 
sessile, deep-red flowers inodorous. he other 
a tree, which if wounded, discharges a black 
juice, and has a stercoraceous smell. The nae. 


‘tives believe it is fatal to sleep under it. 


COMORA ISLANDS, five islands in the 
Indian ocean, between the coast ef Zangue- 
bar, and the north part of the island of Mada- 
gascar. , ah 

COMORRA, the principal town of a terri- 
tory of the same name, in Lower Hungary. 
The Turks have often invested this town, and 


fended, that they have constantly raised the 
siege, and retired with loss.. The inhabitants 
are Hungarians and Russians; they are gene- 
rally rich, and are of the Greek religion, Lat, 
47.46N. Lon. 18.5 E. had 
CO’/MPACT. s. (pactum, Lat.) A contract; 
an accord ; an agreement (South). 
To COMPA’CT. v. a. (compactum, Latin.) 
1. To join together with firmness ; to unite 
closely ; to consolidate (Roscommon). 2. To. 


make out of something (Shakspeare). 3. To 


league with (Shakspeare). 4. To join toge= 
ther; to bring into a system (Hooker). 
Compa’ct. a. (compactus, Latin.) 1..Firm; 


solid; close; dense (Newton). 2, Compased 5 


COM 
consisting (Milton). 3. Joined; held toge- 
ther (Peacham). 4. Brief, and well connect- 
ed (Felton), * -: ee ah: 

COMPA’CTEDNESS. s. (from compacted.) 
Firmness; density (Dighy). - | 

COMPA/CTLY. ad. (from compact.) 1. 
Closely ; densely. 2. With neat joining. 

COMPA’CTNESS. 5. (from » compact.) 
Firmness; closeness; density (/oodward). 

COMPA’CTURE.  s. (from compact.) 
Structure ; compagination (Spenser). 

COMPA’GES. s.:(Lat.) A system of many 
parts united (Ray). AT uae 

COMPAGINA/TION. s. (compago, Lat.) 
Union; structure ; junction (Brown). | 

COMPAGUS, in antiquity, a light summer 
shoe worn by the Roman senators. © 

CO’MPANABLENESS. °s. (from ‘com- 
pany.) The quality of being a goud companion; 
sociableness: not in use (Sidney). - 

CO’MPANIABLE. a. (from company.) 
Social ; sociable (Bacon). 

COMPANION. s. (compagnon, French.) 
1. One with whom a man frequently con- 
verses (Prior). 2. A partner; an associate 
(Milton). 3. A familiar term of contempt ; 
a fellow (Raleigh). 

COMPA/NIONABLE. a. (from compa- 
mion.) Fit for good fellowship; social (Cla- 
yenden). — . 

COMPA'NIONABLY. ad. (from compa- 
nionable.) Ina companionable manner. 

COMPA’/NIONSHIP. s. (from companion.) 
1. Company ; train (Srakspeare). 2. Fellow- 
ship ; association (Shakspeare). 

CO’MPANY. s. (compagnie, French.) 1. 
Persons assembled together (Shakspeare). 2. 
An assembly of pleasure (Bacon). *3. Persons 
considered as capable of conversation and mu- 
tual entertainment (Temple). 4. Conversa- 
tion ; fellowship (Guardian). 5: A number 


‘of persons united for the execution of any 
thing; a band (Dennis). 6. Persons united 


in a joint trade or partnership. 7. A body 
corporate ; a subordinate corporation (Arbuth- 
not). 8. Asubdivision of a regiment of foot 
(Knolles). 9. To bear Comrany: To keep 
Company. To accompany; to associate 
with; to be companion to (Shakspeare. 
Pope). ~ ae oe)" bag ily Sly 

ComMPpany, in commerce, is an association 
of several mefchants, or others, who unite in 
one common interest, and contribute by their 
stock, their counsel, and stutly, to the setting 
on foot, or supporting, of some lucrative es- 
tablishment. ~~~ sine 

Though company and society, or fellowship, 
be in effect the same thing, yet custom has 
made a difference between them ; society, or 

artnership, being understood of two, or three 
dealers, or not many more; and compan 
usually of a greater number. ~ A second differ- 
ence between’ companies and ‘societies is, that 
the first, especially when they have exclusive 
- privileges, cannot be established without the 
concession of the prince; and need letters ‘pa- 
tent, charters, &c. Whereas, for the latter, 
the consent of the members, fixed and certified 


cOM 
by acts and contracts, and authorized by bye 
laws, is sufficient. 

The several professions and trades exercised 
in the.city of London, being incorporated into 
distinct fraternities, governed by their particular 
laws, a tabular view of them may not be un- 
acceptable. The account of their incorpora~ 
tions, and particular privileges, may be seen im 
the records of the Tower, or in the Firma- 
Burgi of Madox: they are too numerous for 
insertion here. But we present our readers 
with an alphabetical list of these companies, 
with the situation of their halls, and the years 
when they were incorporated, as follows : 

Apothecaries, Blackfriars, 1606.—Armour- 
ers and Hraziers, Coleman-street, 1423.—~ 
Bakers, Harp-lane, 1307.—Barbers,, Monk- 
well-street, 1461.—Basketmakers, no hall.— 
Blacksmiths, Lambeth-hill, 1003.—Bowyers, 
no hall, 1620.—Brewers, Addle-street, 1438. 
—Bricklayers, Leadenhall-street, 1568.— 
Butchers, Pudding-lane, 1605.—Card-makers, 
no livery nor hall, 1629.—Carmen, no hall, 
1606.—Carpenters, London-wall, 1344.— 
Clock-makers, no hall, 1632.—Cloth-workers, 
Mincing-lane, 1482.—Coachmakers, Noble- 
street, 1677.—Comb-makers, no livery nor 
hall, 1636.—Cooks, no hall, 1480.—Coopers, 
Basinghall-street, 1501.—Cordwainers, -Dis- 
tafi-lane, 1410.—Curriers, Cripplegate, 1367. 
—Cutlers, Cloak-lane, 1417.—Distillers, no 
hall, 1638.—Drapers, Throgmorton-street, 
1439.—Dyers, Dowgate-hill, 1472.—Em-~ 
broiderers, Gutter-lane, 1591.—Fan-makers, 
no livery nor hall, 1709.—Farriers, no. hall, 
1673.—Felt-makers, no hall, 1576.—Fisher- 
men, no livery nor hall, 1678.—Fishmongers,. 
Thames-street, 1536.—Fletchers, St. Mary- 
Axe.—Founders, Lothbury, © 1614.—Frame- 
work-knitters, Red-cross-street, 1063.—Fruit- 
erers, no hall, 1005.—Gardeners, no livery nor 
hall, 1616.—Girdlers, Basinghall-street, 1449, 
—Glass-sellers, no hall, 1664.—Glaziers, no 
hall, 1637.—Glovers, Beech-lane, 1638.— 
Gold and Silver Wire-drawers, no livery nor 
hall, 1623.—Goldsmiths, Foster-lane, 1393.— 
Grocers, Grocers-alley, 1345.—Gunsmiths, no 
livery nor hall, 1638.—Haberdashers, Maiden- 
lane, 1407.~-Hatband-makers, no livery nor 
hall, 1628.—Horneis, no livery nor hall, — 
1638.—Inn-holders, Klbow-lane, 1515.<° 
Joiners, Friars-lane, ‘Uhames-street, 1565.—+ 
lronmongers, Fenchurch-street, 1404.—Lea- 
ther-sellers, Little St. Helen’s, 1442.—Long 
Bow-string-makers, no livery nor hall.—Lo- 
riners, no hall, 1712.—-Masons, Masons-alley, 
Basinghall-street, 1677.—Mercers, Cheapside, 
1393.-——Merchant - Tuylors, ‘Threadneedle- 
street, 1466.—Musicians, no hall, 1604.—. 


.Needle-makers, no hall, 1656.—Painter-stain- 


ers, Little Trinity-lane, 1582.—Parish-clerks, 
Silver-street, Wood-street, 1233.—Patten- 


‘makers, no hall, 1670.—Paviours, no live 


nor hall.-Pewterers, Lime-street, 1474,.—+ 
Pin-makers, no livery, nor hall; - 1636.— 
Plaisterers, © Addle-hill, — 1501.—Plambers, 
Dowgate-hill, 1611.—Porters, no livery nor 
hall,—-Poulterers, no hall, 1504.—-Sadlers, 
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Cheapside, 1290.—Salters, St. Swithin’s-lane, 
1558.—Scriveners, Noble-street, 1616.—Ship- 
wrights, no livery nor hall, 1605.—Sikmen, 
no livery nor hall, 1631.—Silk-throwsters, no 
livery nor hall, 1630.—Shinners, Dowgate-hill, 
1327.—Soap-makers, no livery nor hall, 1638. 
-—Spectacle-makers, no livery nor hall, 1630. 
~—Starch-makers, no livery nor hall, 1622.— 
Siationers, Ludgate-street, 1557.—Surgeons, 
Portugal-street, no livery, 1463.—Tallow- 
chandlers, Dowgate-hill, 1463.—Tin Plate 
Workers, no hall, 1670—Tobacco Pipe- 
makers, Philpot-lane, 1663.—Turners, Col- 
Jege-hill, 1604,—Tylers and Bricklayers, Lead- 
enhall, 1568.—Vininers, Thames-street, 1437. 
—Upholders, Leadenhall-street, 1627.—Wa- 
termen, near London-bridge.—-Wax-chand- 
lers, Maiden-lane, 1483.—Weavers, Basing- 
hall-street, 1169.—Wheelwrights, no livery 
nor hall, 1670.—-_Woodmongers, no livery nor 
hall.—Woolmen, no livery nor hall. | The 
twelve principal companies are printed in Italic ; 
of one or other of these the lord-mayors have 
generally made themselves free at their elect- 
10n. - 


Company seems more particularly appro-. 


‘priated to those grand associations set on foot 
for the commerce of the remote parts of the 
world, and vested by charter with peculiar pri- 
vileges. When companies do not trade upon a 
joint stock, but are obliged to admit any per- 
son, properly qualified, upon paying a certain 
fine and agreeing to submit to the regulations 
of the compary, each member trading upon 
his own stock and at his own risk, they are 
called reguiated companies. When they trade 
upon a joint stock, each member sharing in the 
common profit or loss, in proportion to his 
share in this stock, they are called joint-stock 
companies. Such companies, whether regu- 
lated, or joint-stock, sometimes have, and 
scmetimes have not, exclusive privileges. 

1. The Hamburgh Company is the oldest 
trading establishment in the kingdom ;, though 
not always known by that name, nor restrained 
to those narrow bounds under which it is now 
confined. It was first called the Company of 
Merchants trading to Calais, Holland, Zealand, 
Brabant, and Flanders: then it. acquired the 
general title of Merchant-adventurers of Eng- 
Jand: as being composed of all the English 
merchants who traded to the Low Countries, 
the Baltic, and the German ocean. Lastly, it 


was called the Company of Merchant-adven- ° 
turers of England trading to Hamburgh. This_ 


company was first incorporated by Edward I, in 
1296; and their privileges have been confirm- 
ed by many of his successors. The revolutions 
which happened in the Low Countries towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, and which 
laid the foundation of the republic of Holland, 
having hindered the company from continuing 
their commerce with their ancient freedom, it 
was obliged to turn it almost wholly to the side 
of Hamburgh, and the cities on the, German 
ocean ; from which change some people took 
occasion to change its name to that of the 
Hamburgh Company; though the ancient title 


of Merchant-adventurers is still retained in all 
their writings. . f 
2. The Russia Company was first projected 
towards the end of the reign of king Edward 
VI. and executed in the first and second years 
of Philip and Mary; its charter was conitme 
ed by act of parliament, under queen Eliza- 
beth, in 1566. It had its rise from certain 
adventurers, who were sent in three vessels on 
the discovery of new countries; and to find 
out a north-east passage to China: these, fall- 
ing into the White Sea, and making up to the 
ort of Archangel, were exceedingly well re- 
ceived by the Muscovites ; and at their return, 
solicited letters-patent to secure to themselves . 
the commerce of Russia, for which they had 
formed an association, This company sub- 
sisted with reputation almost a whole century, 
till the time of the civil wars. It is said, the 
czar then reigning, hearing of the murder of 
king Charles 1. ordered all the English in his 
states to be expelled; which’ the Dutch taking — 
the advantage of, settled in their room. After 
the Restoration, the remains of the company 
re-established part of their commerce at Arch- 
angel, but never with the same success as 
before. ‘This company subsists still, under the 
direction of a. governor, four consuls, and as- 
sistants; and by the 10th and 11th of Wil- 
liam Ill. c. 6. the fine for admission was re- 
duced to 51. wi 
3. The Eastland Company was incorporated 
by queen Elizabeth. Its charter is dated in 
the year 1579. By the first article the com- 
pany is erected into a body politic, under the 
title of the Company of Merchants of the East; 
to consist of Englishmen, all real merchants, _ 
who have exercised the business thereof, and 
trafficked through the Sound, before the year 
1568, into Norway, Sweden, Poland, Livonia, 
Prussia, Pomerania, &c. excepting Narva, 
Muscovy, and its dependencies. Most of the 
remaining articles grant them the usual prero- 
gatives of such companies ; asa seal, governox, 
courts, laws, &c. This company was com- 
Se abe of asa monopoly, and first curtailed by 
egal authority in 1672 ; and since the declara+ 
tion of rights in 1689, exist onlyin name ; but 
still continue toelect their annual officers, who 
area governor, a deputy, and twenty-four as- 
sistants, 
4, The Turkey or Levant Company, had its 
rise under queen Elizabeth, in 1581. James 
I. confirmed its charter in 1605, adding new 
privileges. During the civil wars, there hap~ 
pened some innovations in the government of - 
the company; many having been admitted 
members, not qualified by the charters of queen 
Elizabeth and king James, or that did not: 
conform to the regulations prescribed. Charles 
II. upon his restoration, endeavoured to set it 
upon its ancient basis; to which end, he gave » 
them a charter, containing not only a confirm- 
ation of their old one, but also several new ar~ 
ticles of reformation. By this, the company is 
erected into a body politic, capable of making 
laws, &e. under the title of the Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the Seas of. 
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the Levant. The number of members is not 
limited, but is ordinarily about three hundred, 
The principal qualification required is, that the 
candidate be a freeman of London, and a 
wholesale merchant, either by family, or 
serving an apprenticeship of seven years.. The 
company has a court or board at London, 
which is composed of a governor, deputy-go- 
vernor, and fifteen directors or assistants ; who 


are all actually to live in London or the sub-. 


urbs. They have also a deputy-governor in 
every city and port, where there are any mem- 
bers of the company. ‘The assembly at Lon- 
don sends out two vessels, regulates the tariff 
for the price at which the European merchan- 
dizes sent to the Levant are to be sold, and for 
the quality of those returned. . 

5. The Company of Merchants trading to 
Africa, established in 1750. Contrary to the 
former practice with regard to regulated com- 
panies, who were reckoned unfit for such sort 
of service, this company was subjected to the 
obligation of maintaining forts and garrisons. 
The act which establishes this company (23 
Geo. I]. e. 31) seems to have had two distinct 
objects in view ; first to restrain effectually the 
oppressive and monopolizing spirit which is na- 
tural to the directors of a regulated company ; 
and secondly, to force them as much as possi- 
ble to give an attention, which is not natural 
to them, towards the maintenance of forts and 
garrisons. 

The principal joint-stock companies at pre- 
sent subsisting in Great Britain are, the South 
Sea and East India companies ; to which may 
be added, though of very inferior magnitude, 
the Hudson’s Bay company. 

1. The South Sea Company. During the 
long war with France in the reign of queen 
Anne, the payment of the sailors of the royal 
navy being neglected, they received tickets in- 
stead of money, and were frequently obliged, 
by their necessities, to sell those tickets to ava- 
Ticious men at a discount of 40 and sometimes 
50 percent. By this and other means, the 
debts of the nation unprovided for by parlia- 
ment, and which amounted to 9,471,3217. fell 
into the hands of these usurers. On which 
Mr. Harley, at that time chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and afterwards earl of Oxford, pro- 
posed a scheme to allow the proprietors of these 
debts and deficiencies 6 per cent, per annum, 
and to incorporate them for the purpose of car- 
rying ona trade to the South Sea; and they 
were accordingly incorporated under the title of 
‘the Governor and Company of Merchants of 
Great Britain trading to the South Seas, and 
other parts of America, and for encouraging 
the Fishery, &c. | 

Though this. company seem formed for the 
sake of commerce, the ministry never thought 
seriously, during the course of the war, about 
making any settlement on the cvast of South 
America, which was what flattered the ex- 
pectations of the people ; nor was it ever car- 
Tied into execution by this company. Other 
éums were lent to the government in the reign 


of Anne. In the reign of George ]. the ine 
terest of the whole was reduced to 5 per cent. 
The company kept decaying, however, till 
about the year 1773. ‘ 

By the treaty of Utrecht, the business of the 
French Assientv company, which was to fur 
nish the Spanish West Indies with negroes, 
was resigned to the English, in favour of the 
South Sea company ; which, by this turn; re- 
heved itself from its languishing situation, and 
became in a condition to vie with the most 
flourishing companies of commerce in Eng- 
land. ‘The South Sea company, who, without 
changing their name, took on them the As 
siento, or farm of negroes, preserved the same 
establishment, until the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, in 1748 ; and their vessels disembarked 
their negroes, which they had purchased 
through all the coasts of Africa within their 
grant, at Buenos Ayres. 

The company, it is certain, set out with 
good success ; and there was room to hope still 
better; since, besides that the value of their 
stock, the first five years, rose faster, in pro- 
portion, than that of any other company ; his 
majesty, after purchasing 10,000/. sterling 
therein, was pleased to condescend to be their 
governor, or first director. ‘This company is 
under the management of a sub-governor, de- 
puty-governor, and twenty-one directors, 
chosen every three years; for which a qualifi- 
cation of 2000/. stock is sufficient, and for an 
elector 500/. 

2. The East India Company. The first, or 
as it is called the Old East India Company, was 
established by a charter from queen Elizabeth 
in 1600 ; but for some time the partners seem 
to have traded with separate stocks, though 
only in the ships belonging to the whole com- 
pany. In 1612, they joined their stocks into 
one common capital ; and though their charter 
was not as yet confirmed by act of parliament, 
it was looked upon in that early period to be 
sufficiently valid, and ‘no body ventured to in- 
terfere with their trade. At this time their ca~ 
pital amounted to about 740,000/. and the 
shares were as low as 50/7. Their trade was 
in general successful, notwithstanding some 
heavy losses, chiefly sustained through the ma- 
lice of the Dutch East India company. In 
process of time, however, it came to be under- 
stood that a royal charter could not by itself 
convey an exclusive privilege to traders, and 
the company was reduced to distress by reason 
of the multitude of interlopers who carried off 
the most of their trade. This continued durin 
the latter part of the reign of Charles IT. the 
whole of that of James If. and part of William 
Ill. when in 1698 a proposal was made to 
parliament for advancing the sum of 2,000,000. 
to government, on condition of erecting the 
subscribers into a pew company with exclusive 


privileges. The old company endeavoured to 


prevent the appearance of such a formidable 
rival, by offering government 700,000/. nearly 
the amount of their capital at that time; but 
such were the exigencies of the state, that the 


, 
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larger sum, though at eight per cent. interest, 
was preferred to the smaller at one half the 
expence. 
‘Thus were two East India companies erect- 
ed in the same kingdom, which could not but 
be very prejudicial to each other. Through 
the negligence of those who prepared the act 
of parliament also, the new company was not 
obliged to unite ina joint-stock. ‘The conse- 
quence of this was, that a few private traders, 
whose subscriptions scarce exceeded ‘72001. in- 
sisted on a right of trading separately at their 
own risk. Thus a kind of third company was 
established ; and by their mutual contentions 
with one another, all the three were brought to 
the brink of ruin. Upon a subsequent occa- 
sion, in 1700, a proposal was made to parlia- 
ment for putting the trade under the manage- 


went of a regulated company, and thus laying 


it in some measure open. ‘This, however, was 
spposed by the company, who represented in 
strong terms the mischiefs likely to arise from 
such a proceeding. In 1702 the compantes 
were in some measure united by an indenture 
tripartite, to which the queen was the third 
party; and in 1708, they were, by act of par- 
liament, perfectly consolidated into one com- 
pany by their present name of ‘The United Com- 
any of Merchants trading to the East Indies. 
ee this act it was thought worthy to insert a 
elause, allowing the separate traders to continue 
their traffic till Michaelmas 1711, but at the 
same time empowering the directors, upon 
three years notice, to redeem their capital of 
72001. and thereby convert the whole capital 
ef the company into a joint stock. By the 
same act, the capital of the company, in con- 
sequence of a new loan to governnient, was 
augmented from 2,000,000/. to 3,200,000/. 
In 1743, another million was advanced to go- 
vernment. But this being raised, not by a call 
upon the proprietors, but by selling annuities 
_and contracting bond-debts, it did not augment 
the stock upon which the proprietors could 
elaim a dividend. Thus, however, their trad- 
ing stock was augmented; it being equally 
liable with the other 3,200,000/. to the losses 
sustained, and debts contracted by the com- 
pany, in the prosecution of their mercantile 
rojects. From 1711, this company, being 
treed from all competitors, and fully established 
in the monopoly of the English’ commerce to 
the East Indies, carried on a successful trade ; 
and from their profits made annually a mo- 
derate dividend to their proprietors. ih 

From this period the Bast India company. 
has occupied a very important station in the 

_ commercial interests of this country ; and an 
account of the various legislative provisions 
which have been made for its support and re- 
gulation may be found incorporated in most of 
the histories of England. 

The amount of all goods sold at the East 
India company’s sales, from March 1, 1805, 
to March 1, 1806, was 8,781,442/. The re- 
venues in India for the year 1806-7, was 
14,847,239/. The charges there in the same 


period, 16,804,010/.. Deficiency, 1,956,7712. 
Actual receipts in Great Britain for one year, 
ending March 1, 1807, 13,288,527/. pay 
ments here in the same time, 12,778,548/. 
Cash in the treasury, March 1, 1807, was 
511,9781. 16s. 4d. + 

‘The company is under the management of 
twenty-four directors, elected by the proprietors 
of the company’s stock, who hold 1000/. or 
upwards. Such proprietors are likewise enti- 
tled to vote on all occasions, in the quarterly 
and special general courts of the company. 

The possessor of 1000/. stock has one vote ; 
3000/. two votes ; 6000/. three votes; 10,0002. 
four votes. The number of proprietors entitled 
to vote, on the 8th of April, 1800, was 2163, 
and the number of votes 2832. alta 

For some interesting though alarming parti- 
culars relative to the finances of this company, 
and the progress of its debt, see Edinburgh Re- 
view, Ak iv. p 312. 

3. Hudson’s Bay Company. The vast 
countries which surround Hudson’s Bay 
abound with animals whose furs and skins are 
excellent, being far superior in quality to those 
found in less northerly regions. In 1670, a 
charter was granted to a company, which does: 
notconsist of above nine or ten persons, for the 
exclusive trade to this bay ; and they have acted 
under it ever since with great benefit to them- 
selves. The company employ four ships and 
130 seamen. They have several forts, viz. 


Prince of Wales’s fort, Churchill river, Nelson, 


New Severn, and Albany, which stand on the 
west side of the bay, and are garrisoned by 186 
men, The French, in May.1782, took and 
destroyed these forts, and the settlements, &c, 
valuedat 500,000/. They export commodities 
to the value of 16,000/. and bring home returns 
to the value of 29,3401. which yield to the re- 
venue 3734/1. This. includes the fishery in 
Hudson’s Bay. This commerce, small as it is, 
affords immense profits to the company, and 
even some advantages to Great Britain in gene- 
ral: for the commodities we exchange with 
the Indians for their skins and furs are all ma- 
nufactured in Britain; and as the Indians are 
not very nice in their choice, such things are 
sent of which we have the greatest plenty, and 
which, in the mercantile phrase, are drugs 
with us. And although the workmanship hap- 
pens to be in many respects so deficient, that 
no civilized people would take it off our hands, 
it may be admired among the Indians. On. 
the other hand, the skins and furs we bring 
from Hudson’s Bay enter largely into our ma- 
nufaeturés, and afford us materials for trading 
with many nations of Europe to great advan- 
tage. These circumstances tend to prove in- 
contestably the immense benefit that would re- 
sult to Great Britain, by throwing open the 
trade to Hudson’s Bay, since even in its present ° 
restrained state it is so advantageous. .'This 
company, itis probable, do not find their trade __ 
so advantageous now as it was. before we got 
possession. of Canada. ‘The only attempt made 
to trade with Labrador lias been directed to- 


€OM 


wards the fishery, the annual produce of which 
exceeds 49,0001. 
Sierra Leone Company. 
LEONE. 
Company (Rule of). See FEttowsurp. 
To Co/MPANY. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
accompany; to be associated with (Shak- 
speare). 
To Co/MPany. v. n. To associate one’s self 


See SIERRA 


with (Corinthians). 


! 


CO’MPARABLE. a. (from compare.) 
Worthy to be compared; of equal regard 
(Addison). 


CO’MPARABLY. ad. (from comparable.) 


Ina manner worthy to be compared (/Votion). 


COMPA’RATES.. s. (from compare.) In 


Jogick, the two things compared to one ans 


other. 

COMPA’RATIVE. a. (comparativus, 
Lat.) 1. Estimated by comparison ; not abso- 
lute; not positive (Bentley). 92. Having the 
power of comparing (Glanville). 3. (In 
grammar.) ‘The comparative degree expresses 


‘more of any quantity ir one thing than in an- 


other: as, the right hand is the dae a 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. Zootomy; 
or the dissection of other animal bodies than that 
of man, to compare them with the human: a 
study of great importance to the medical and chi+ 
rurgical pupil, and less attended to than it de- 
serves to be. It is from an ignorance of this 
branch of science that persons of tolerably good 
education are apt to conceive that the system or 
mode of operation actually before them, is the 


anly system that could have been devised for pro- 


ducing the effect exhibited: instead of which the 
wast variety of systems or modes of operation 
evinced in the structure of different animals 
and\vegetables, by means of which the very same 
result is accomplished, prove incontrovertibly, 
that the great Author of nature in employing one 
system rather than another, does not employ it 
because it is the only system present to his un- 
limited survey, or the only. system that could 


answer the end proposed, but merely that out of 


an infinite variety of systems all equally compe- 
tent and equally present, he must necessarily 
make a choice, and can only employ one of them 
at one time and for one purpose. 1 
of.a heart and the alternate contraction and dilata- 


tion of the muscular tunics of the arteries, are 


supposed by the greater part of mankind to be 
actually necessary for the circulation of the blood. 
The physiologist, however, by the use of zootomy, 
discovers, that there are at least as many tribes 
of animals, if not more, who have no heart what- 
€ver, or at least none adapted to a general circu- 
lation, and that immense numbers of animals have 
neither muscalar fibre nor nerve. The double 
hearts of mammals and birds, produce the double 
Circulation of the blood; first from the heart 


through the Jungs, and next from the heart 


_ through the remainder of the body. Yetthe same 


double circulation is produced in amphibials and 


_ fishes, and many inferior animals who bave no« 


thing more than a single heart ; that is, nothing 


_More than a. single auricle and ventricle; and in 


_ others where there is no heart whatever ; 


Systole, and diastole. 


the pro- 
pelling power being altogether of a different de- 
Scription, and yet as competent to the fulfilment 
ef its object as that resulting from an arteriat 
The heart of fishes more- 


‘The existence . 


~C.OM. 


over, propels the blood, not through the systene 


at large, but only through the lungs or bronchia . 


while the snail, on the contrary, has what may 
be called a corporeal but not a pulmonary heart : 
it propels the blood, by means of an auricle or 
ventricle, over the system, but has no heart for 
the lungs, While again in all coleopterous in- 
sects, and perhaps in all others that are possessed 
of wings, the single heart, or auricle and ven- 


-tricle, operates in both directions, and is suffie 


cient to produce of itself the same kind of double 
circulation that is traced in man, quadrupeds, the 
cetaceous tribe, and birds, by the machinery of 
a double heart. In such insects, moreover, both 
the lungs and heart are equally diffused through 
the whole length of the body ; while in man and 
all other mammals both the lungs and heart are 
confined to the chest. 

| In the article Borany we have observed that 
the vegetable blood, or sap, circulates through 
the vessels of the plant as accurately as the ani- 
mal blood circulates through that. of animals ; 
and, as a great variety of experiments would 
induce us to believe, by the propelling power of 
a regular systole and diastole. But plants have 
neither brain nor heart, neither muscle nor nerve, 
We are ignorant of the primum mobile of this 
propulsion; we know it to be a cause perfectly 
different from that which operates in the higher 
classes of animals; and perhaps in every class 
of animals; but though the cause be widely dif 
ferent, we see the very same effect produced as 
punctually and as permanently. f 

Sponge, coral, and other zoophytic animals, are 
supposed to derive their nutriment from suction 
or capillary attractioa: but mere capillary at- 
traction can never produce an accretion of the 
substance that eonstitutes the individual animal, 
nor convert the sea-water on which it feeds into 
carbonat of lime and ammonia, or into the pecu- 
lar structure and powers which characterise such 
apparently insentient worms, — ahha 

Yet perhaps neither sponges nor corols, nor any” 
animals of the zoophytic order, are insentient, 
From our limited acquaintance with the works 
of nature we are too apt to ascribe the possession 
of sense and perception to the organ of the brain 
alone. But the zootomist, or comparative ana- 
tomist, traces the existence of these qualitiesin a 
thousand instances, in which the brain is as differ- 
ent from the common substance of the organ we’ 
so denominate, as this organ is from the substance 
ofthe lungs; and in thousands of other instances, 
in which there is no organ that can have any pre- © 
tensions. to such an appellation. In man and 
quadrupeds the cortical substance of the brain is 
placed exteriorly, and the ventricles, situated in 
the whiter part, interiorly. _In birds and fishes . 
this order is precisely reversed: for here the ven- 
tricles are exterior, and the cortical substance 
within, The reptile tribes have very little brain; 
and what they have they may often be dispos= 
sessed of for months, and still continue to exist, 
particularly the tortoise genus. Most insects 
have no brain at all, but only a small nervous 
chord, something like the spinal marrow, but 
which, nevertheless, isnot marrow. Polypes, and 
hydatids, have unquestionably neither brain nor 
nerves; nor have any nerves been discovered 
in the oyster. This, however, if we had space 
for so comprehensive a detail, would rather lead 
us to the general subject of Paysronocy, under 
which artiele we shall pursue it somewhat more 
at large, than quadrate with that individual 
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branch of physiology which is comprehended un- 
der the term Zootomy, or Comparative Anatomy. 

We shall proceed, therefore, to offer a summary 
view of those chief distinctions which occur in 
the disseetion of animals inferior to man in the 
‘various classes and orders of quadrupeds, birds, 
amphibials, fishes, insects, and worms. 

Quadrupeds. 

All animals of this name have a covering of 
thair, wool, &e. to defend them from the injuries 
of the weather, which varies in thickness accord- 
Ing to the season of the year, and difference of 
the climate: thus in Russia and the northern 
countries, the furs are very thick and warm, 
while the little Spanish lap-dogs, and Barbary 
cows, have little or no hair at all. 

The cutis and cuticula in quadrupeds are dis- 
posed much in the same way as the human, but are 
more elastic; immediately under this there is a 
very thin cutaneous muscular substance called 
panniculus carnosus; which is common, to all 
quadrapeds, the porcine kind excepted; this prin- 
cipally covers the trunk, serving to shrivel the 
skin, in order to drive off insects, their tails and 
heads not being sufficient for this purpose, while 
their extremities are employed in their support 
and progression. 

It has probably been from observing some mus- 
cles of the human body, such as the platysma my- 
oides, cremaster, and frontales, and the collapsed 
tunica cellulosa of emaciated subjects, to resemble 
this thin muscle, ‘that some of the older anato- 
mists reckoned such a panniculus among the com- 
mon teguinents of the human body. This Caro- 
Ins Stephanas has well observed. 

Most part of quadrupeds want clavicles, where- 
by their anterior extremities fall upon their chest, 
so as to make their thorax proportionally nar- 
rower than the human. 
their anterior extremities is very necessary for 
their uniform progression: apes indeed and squirs 
rels have clavicles to allow them a more full use 
ef their extremities in climbing, but when they 
sit down on all-four they walk but indifferently. 

Dog : and the Canine Tribe generally. 

We may first observe of this animal, as indeed 
of most quadrupeds, that its legs are much shorter 
in proportion to its trunk than in man, the length 
of whose steps depends entirely on the length of 
his inferior extremities ; however, to balance this, 
the trunk of the animal is. proportionably longer 
and smailer, his spine more flexible, by which he 
is able at each step to bring his posterior extremi- 
* ¢ies nearer to his anterior. His common tegu- 
ments are much a-kin to those of other quadru- 
peds, only they allow little or no passage for 
sweat, whence when he isoverheated, thesuperfluous 
matter finds an exit by the salivary glands, jor 
he then lolls ont his tongue and slavers plentifully. 

The pyramidal muscles are wanting, to supply. 
which the rectus is inserted fleshy into the os 
pubis. aia 

The omentum: reaches down to the os pubis, 
which, considering the posture of the animal, we 
shall find to be a wise provision, since its use is 
to separate an oily liquor for lubricating the in- 
testines and facilitating their peristaltic motion, 

This animals stomach, though pretty much 
resembling the human. in its shape, is somewhat 
differently situated, It lies more longitudinally, as 
indeed a!l the other viscera do, to accommodate 
themselves to the shape of the cavity in which 
they are contained, that is, its inferior orifice is 
much farther down with respect to the superior 


This small distance of 


than the human: by this means the gross food 
has an easier passage into the duodenum. Thé — 
ruge of the tunica villosa are neither so large 
nor situated transversely as in the human, but go 
from one orifice to the other; the reason of which 
difference is, perhaps, that they might be in less 
danger of being hurt by the hard substances this 
creature frequently feeds upon, and for the same 
reason there is not the like coarction at their 
pylorus. Re 

The intestines of this animal are proportionally 
much shorter than ours, for the food which these 
creatures mostly use soon dissolves, and then 
putrifies; on which account there was no occa- 
sion for a long tract of-intestines, but on the 
contrary that it should be quickly thrown out of 
the body; the same is to. be observed of all the 
carnivorous, animals. The muscular coat of the 
intestines is also stronger than the human, to 
protrude the hard bones, lest they should stop 
somewhere in the canal. 

The valvule conniventes are less numerous, 
and in a longitudinal direction. 

The duodenum differs considerably in its situa= | 
tion from the human; for in man it first mounts 
from the pylorus upwards, backwards, and to the 
right. side, then passes. down by the gall-bladder, 
and marching over the right kidney and superior 


part of the psoas muscles, makes a curvature up- 


wards, and passes over the back bone and vena 
cava inferior, to the left hypochondrium, where 
it gets through the omentum, mesentery and me- - 
socolon to commence the jejunum, being firmly 
tied down all the way, the biliary and pancreatic 
ducts entering at its most depending part: whereas 
in the dog the duodenum is fixed at the pylorus. 
to the concave surface of the liver, and hangs 
loose and pendulous with the mesentery back- 
wards into the cavity of the abdomen, then turn- — 
ing up again is fixed to the back-bone where it 
ends in the jejunum; the bile and pancreatic 
juice are poured into it at the most depending 
part; therefore the same intention seems to have 
been had in view in the formation of this part in 
both, viz. the giving the chyle, after the liquors 
of the liver and pancreas are. poured into it, a 
disadvantageous course, that so it might be the 
more intimately blended with the humours before 
its entry into the jejunum, where the lacteals are qi 
very numerous: and thus by reason of their dif- 
ferent posture, the same design (though by a_ 
very different order of the parts) is brought about 
in both. i 

The other small intestines are much the same — 
with ours, only shorter, The great intestines are 
also shorter and less capacious than in the human 
body; and we take it for a general rule, that all — 
animals that live on vegetable food have not only 
their small intestines considerably longer, . but 
also their great ones more capacious than such 
creatures as feed on other animals. Hence man 
from this form of his intestines and that of the 
teeth, seems to have been originally designed for: 
feeding on vegetables, and still the most of his 


‘food aud all his drink is of that class. 


At the extremity of the intestinum rectum or 
verge of the anus, there are found two bags or 
paunches, which contain a most abominable fetid 
mucus, for which no use is known unless it ‘serve’ 
to lubricate the strained extremity of the rectum, 
and defend it against the asperity of the feces, 
or to separate some liquor that might otherwise: 
prove hurtful to their bodies. There is nothing. 


analogous to.those sacs in.the human subject, 
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tinless we reckon the mucilaginous glands that 
are found most frequent and largest about the 
lower partof the rectum. | 

The mesentery is considerably longer than in 
the human body. ‘The spleen differs very much, 
both in figure and situation. It is more oblong 
and thin, and lies moré according to the length of 
the abdomen, like the pancreas. 
‘The human liver has no fissures or divisions, 
unless we reckon that small one betwixt the two 
pylz, where the large vessels enter: whereas in 
the dog and all other animals that have a large 
flexion in their spine, as lions, leopards, cats, and 
most others of the feline genus, the liver and lungs 
are divided into a great many lobes by deep 
sections, reaching the large blood-vessels, which 
in great motions of the back-bone may easily slide 
Over one another, and so are in much less dan- 
ger of being torn or bruised, than if they were 
‘formed of one entire piece, as we really sce it in 
horses, cows, and such animals as have their 
back-bone stiff and immoveable. . 

The urinary bladdér’ differs considerably from 
the human, and especially in its form, which is 
pyramidal or pyriform; a shape common to all 
quadrupeds, except the ape-and others of an 
erect posture. It is, moreover, a general’ rule, 

‘that those creatures that feed upon animal food 
have their bladder more muscular'and considera- 
-bly stronger, and less capacious than those that 
dive on vegetables, such as horses, cows, swine, 
&c. whose “bladder of urine is perfectly mem- 
‘“branous, and very larze. , ; 
The spermatic vessels are much the same way 
disposed as in us. 
The ‘scrotum is shorter and not so pendulous ; 
“this it has in common with all the dog kind that 
want the vesicule seminales, who have’ it closely 
tuckedup, that the seed at each copulation might 
the sooner be brought from the testes, thus in 
“some measure supplying the place of the vesicule 
seminales; for the course of the seed through the 
vasa deferentia is thus shortened’ by placing 
‘the secerning vessels nearer the excretory organs. 
‘This at the same time explains the reason why 
this creature is so tedious in copulation. 

The uterus of multifarious animals is little 
more than a continuation of their vagina, only 
Separated from it by a smal! ring or valve. From 

' the uterus two long canals mount upon the loins, 
“in which the fetuses are lodged; these are di- 
vided into different sacs, which are strongly con- 
‘Stricted betwixt each fetus, yet these coarctions 
‘give way in the time of birth. From these go 
_ out the tube Fallopiane, so that the ovaria come 
to lodge pretty near thé kidneys. 
' The disposition and situation of the mammz 
‘vary in animals, as they bear one or more young. 
‘Those of the uniparous. kind havé them placed 
_between the posterior extremities, which in them 
“is the highest part of their bodies, whereby their 
young get at them without the inconvenience of 
kneeling; nevertheless, when the creatures are 
‘of no great size, and their breast large, as in 
‘sheep, the young ones are to take this posture. 
‘Tn multifarious animals they must have a great 
number of nipples, ‘that their several young ones 
“may lave rooim at the same time, and these dis- 


* 


_ posed over both thorax and abdomen: and the’ 


creatures generally lie down when their young 
are to be suckled, that they may give them the 
“Most favourable situation. Whence it does not 
Brees to be from any superior fitness of the 
vessels at certain places, for giving a proper nou- 
8, for givilig aE 
- VOLAIIL 


rishment to the child, that the breasts dre #3 
placed in women, as we find: them, but really 
from that situation being the. most convenient, 
both for mother and infant. 

The heart is situated with its point almost dis 
rectly downwards, according’ to the creature's 
posture, and is but very little inclined to the left- 
side. Its point is much sharper, and its shape 
more conoidal than the human. Here the names 
of right and left ventricles are proper enough, 
though not so in the human, which ought ra- 
ther to be called anterior and posterior, or su- 
perior and inferior, ‘The animal has the vena 
cava of a’ considerable length within the tho- 
rax, having. nearly the whole length of the 
heart to run over ere it gets at the sinus Loweria- 
nus dexter. In men, as soon as it pierces the 
diaphragm, it enters the pericardium, which. is 
firmly attached to it, and immediately gets into 
the sinus Lowerianuss; which sinus in the human 
subject, by the oblique situation of the heart, is 
almost contiguous to the diaphragm, and by this 
we discover that several authors have taken their 
delineations of the human heart from brutes, 
which is easily detected by the shape and situa- 
tion of the heart, and long vena cava within the 
thorax. Sil hs Sia 

We look on it as a general rule, that all quadru~ 

peds, as having occasion to gather their food from 
the ground, are provided with longer necks than 
man; but as a long neck not only gives the ad- 
vantage of a long lever to the weight of the head, 
but when the animal is gathering his food, makes 
the brain in danger of being oppressed with too 
great a quantity of blood, by the liquor in these 
arteries having the benefit of a descent, while 
that, in the veins must remount a considerable 
way contrary to its own gravity, it was therefore 
necessary that a part of the length of the neck 
should be supphed by the length of, the jaws. 
Thus we see horses, cows, &c. who have no occas 
sion for opening their mouths very wide, yet have 
long jaws., Bull dogs indeed, and such animals 
as have occasion for very strong jaws, must of 
necessity have them short; because the longer 
they are, the resistance to be overcome acts with 
a longer lever. Another exception to this ge-< 
heral rule is, such animals as are farnished with 
something analogous to hands to convey their 
food to their mouths. ‘The teeth of this creature 
plainly shew it to be of the carnivorous kind, for 
there are none of them made for grinding their 
food, but only for tearing and dividing it. Even 
its posterior teeth are not formed with rough 
broad surfaces as ours are; but are made consi- 
derably sharper, and press over one another 
when the mouth is shut, that so they may take 
the firmer hold of whatever comes betwixt them. 
* The tongue, in consequence of the length’ of 
the jaws, is much longer than ours; and as this 
creature feeds with his head in a depending pos- 
ture, the morsel just taken in would always be in 
danger of falling out .of the mouth, were it not 
for. several prominences placed mostly at the 
root’ of the tongue, and crooked backwards in 
such a manner, as to allow any thing ‘to press 
easily down to the jaws, but to hinder its return, 
In some animals who feed on living creatures, 
these under hooks. are, Still more conspicuous, 
especially in ‘several large fishes, where they ale 
most rival.the teeth im the fore part of their 
mouth, and are nearly as ficm and strong. 

In this subject there is no uvuala, but then the 
epiglottis, when pressed down, covers the whole 
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yima entirely, and naturally continues so; there 
is therefore a ligament or rather muscle that 
comes from the os hyoides and root of the tongue 
that is inserted into that part of the epiglottis, 
where it is articulated with the cricoid cartilage 
which serves to raise it from the rima, though 
not so strongly but that it may with a small 
force be clapped down again. If then in all 
such animals, as have no uyula, the epiglottis is 
so ordered as to be capable of covering the rima 
entirely, and if in man the epiglottis cannot be 
so pressed backwards and downwards, as to shut 
up the glottis perfectly, but leaves a space that 
ean be exactly filled up by the uvula, we may 
very reasonably conclude that the use of this part 
is to supply this deficiency in the epiglottis. 

The nose is generally longer than in man, and 
its external passage much narrower. The in- 
ternal structure is also better adapted for an 
acute smelling, having a larger convoluted sur- 
face on which the membrana scheideriana is 
spread, and this is to be observed im most qua- 
drupeds, who have the ossa spongiosa commonly 
large, and these too divided into a great number 
of excessively fine thin lamela, The elephant, 
which has a head pretty large in proportion to its 
body, has the greatest part of it taken up with 
the cavity of the nose and frontal sinusses, which 
last extend almost: over their whole head, and 
‘Jeaves but a small cavity for their brains. A very 
nice sense of smelling was not so absolutely ne- 
cessary for man, who has judgment and experi- 
ence to direct him in the choice of his food ; 
whereas brutes, who have only their senses, must 
have these of necessity acute, some having one 
sense in greater perfection than others, according 
to their different way of life. We not only con- 
clude 4 priort from the large expanded membrana 
scheideriana that their sense of smelling is very 
acute, but we find it so by cows and horses distin- 
guishing so readily betwixt noxious and whole- 
some herbs, which they do principally by this 
sense. 

The external ear in different quadrupeds is dif- 
ferently framed, but always calculated to the 
animal’s manner of life: in shape it commonly 
resembles the oblique section of a cone from near 
the apex to the basis. Hares and such other 
animals as are daily exposed to insults from 
beasts of prey, have large ears directed back- 
wards, their eyes warming them of any danger 
before; rapacious animals, on the other hand, 
have their ears placed directly forwards, as we 
see in the lion,.cat, &c. The slow hounds and 


other animals that are designed to hear most: 


distinctly the sounds coming from below, have 
their.ears hanging downwards. Man again, who 
must equally hear sounds coming from all quar- 
ters, but especially such as are sent from about 
his own height, has his external ear placed in a 
vertical manner, somewhat turned forward. In 
short, wherever we see a speciality in the make 
of this organ in any creature, we may with very 
little reflection discover this form to be more 
convenient for that creature than another. - There 
are some differences to be observed in the struc- 
ture of the internal ear in different animals; but 
we know so very little of the use of the particular 
parts of that organ in the human subject, that it 
is altogether impossible to assign reasons for 
these variations in other creatures. 

All quadrupeds have at the internal canthus of 
the eye a strong firm membrane with a cartilagi- 
yous edge, which may be made ta cover some 


part of their eye, and this is greater or less in 
different animals, as their eyes are more or less 
exposed to dangers in searching after their food: 
this membrana nictitans, as it is called, is not 
very large in this animal; cows and horses have 
it so large as to cover one half of the eye 
like a curtain, and at the same time is transparent 
enough to allow abundance of the rays of light to 
pass through it; fishes have a cuticle always 
over their eyes, as they are ever in danger in 
that inconstant element. In this then we may 
also observe a sort of gradation. 

All quadrupeds have a seventh muscle belong- 
ing to the eye, called suspensorius. It surrounds 
almost the whole optic nerve, and is fixed into 
the sclerotic coat as the others are; its use is to 
sustain the weight of the globule of the eye, and 
prevent the optic nerve being too much stretched, 
without obliging the four straight muscles to be 
in a continual contraction, which would be incon- 
venient. At the same time this muscle may be 
brought to assist any of the other four, by caus- 
ing one particular portion of it to act at a time. 

The next thing to be remarked is the figure of 
the pupil, which is different in different animals, 
but always exactly accommodated to. the crea- 
ture’s way of life. Man has it circular for ob- 
vious reasons; an ox has it transverse, to take 
in a larger view of his food: cats again have theirs 
somewhat perpendicular, (but can alter it pretty 
much) for 2 similar reason, and so of the rest; 
the pupil of different animals varies in width, 
according as the internal organs of vision are 
more or less acute; thus cats and owls who seek 
their prey in the night, or in dark places (and 
consequently must have their eyes so formed as 
that a few rays of light may make a lively im- 
pression on the retina), have their pupils in. day 
time contracted into a very narrow space, as a 
great number of rays would oppress their nice 


organs, while in the night they dilate consider- — 


ably. In the same way when the retina is in- 
flamed, a great number of rays of light would 
occasion a painful sensation, therefore the pupil 
is contracted ; on the contrary, in dying people, 
or in a beginning amaurosis, it is greatly dilated, 
as the eyes on such occasions are very difficultly 
affected, and as it were insensible. 
The posterior part of the choroid coat, which is 
called tapetum, is of different colours in different 
creatures. Oxen feeding mostly on grass have this 
membrane of a green colour, that it may reflect 
upon the retina all the rays of light which come 
from objects of that colour, while other rays are ob- 
scured; thus the animal sees its food better than 
other objects. Cats and owls have their tapetum 
of a whitish colour, and for the same reasons have 
the pupil very dilatable, and their organs of vision 
acute; and we shall find that all animals see 
more or less distinctly in the dark, according as 
their tapetum approaches nearer to a white or 
black colour. Thus dogs who have it of a greyish 
colour distinguish objects better in the night than 
man, whose tapetum is dark brown, and who, I 
believe, sees worst in the dark of any creature, it 
being originally designed that he should rest from 
all kinds of employments in the night time. The 
difference then of the colour of the tapetum, as 
indeed the fabric of any other part in different. 
creatures, always depends on some particular — 
advantage accruing to the animal in its peculiar 
manner of life from this singularity. i 
The brain in all quadrupeds is proportionally 
much smaller than in man. ‘The reason of which 
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may be, that as quadrapeds for the most part 
seek their food with their heads in a depending 
posture, this situation would make it very incon- 
venient for the brain itself to send its animal 
spirits (or its influence and energy, be it what 
it will) through the nerves, so that it was neces- 
sary they should be supplied from somewhere 
else, and consequently there was no reason for 
the train itself being of a great bulk, 

The structure of the brain differs but very 
little in all quadrupeds, and it is hence needless 
_to pursue this subject any farther. 


Ruminant Kind. 


The next tribe of quadrupeds we have proposed 
to consider is the ruminant kind, of which we 
have an example in the cow, and accordingly shall 
take the fetus of the animal in utero, that we 
may first remark some things that are peculiar 
to it in that state, and afterwards proceed to 
examine the peculiarity of its viscera. 

The form of a cow’s uterus differs from the 
human, in having two pretty large cornua, This 
is common to it with other brutes, for a bitch has 

. two long cornua uteri; but these again differ (as 
being multiparous and uniparous) in this, that in 
the bitch’s cornua the fetuses are contained, 
whereas here there is only part of the secundines, 
being mostly the allantois with the included li- 
quor. The muscular fibres of the uterus are more 
easily discovered ; its internal surface has a great 
number of spongy, oblong, protuberant, glandu- 
lar bodies fixed to it by a fine membrane: these 
are composed of several large vessels of the uterus 
terminating here. These are very small, and 
sometimes not to be observed at all. In an im- 
pregnated uterus we can easily press out of them 
a chylous mucilaginous liquor; they are com- 
posed of a great many processes or digiti, and 
deep caverns answering to as many processes and 
caverns of the placenta, Their resemblance has 
occasioned the name of papiliz to be given them, 
and hence it was that Hippocrates was induced 
to believe, that the fetus sucked in utero. It is 
not easy to determine, whether the uterus grows 

thicker or thinner in the time of gestation. The 
membranes it is plain (by the stretching of the 
parts) must be made thinner, but then it is as 
evident, that the vessels are at that time enlarged, 
upon which principally the thickness of any part 
depends ; so there seems to be as much gained 
the one way, as lost the other. The os uteri is 
entirely shut up by a glutinous, mucilaginous sub- 
stance, that is common to the females of all crea- 
tures when with young; by this the external air 
is excluded, which would soon make the liquors 
corrupt; it also prevents the inflammation of the 
membranes, and the hazard of abortion. By this 
means also the lips of the womb are kept from 
growing together, which otherwise they would 
certainly at this time do. There are mucous 
glands placed here to secern this gluten, which 
on the breaking of the membranes with the con- 
tained waters produces a soap that lubricates and 
Washes the parts, and makes them easily yield. 

We come now to consider the ox tribe as a 
ruminant animal. There are no dentes incisores 
in the upper jaw, but the gums are pretty hard, 


their tongue rough, and they supply this defect . 


‘by wrapping their tongue round a tuft of grass, 
So pressing it against the upper jaw keep it 
Stretched, and cut it with the teeth of the under- 
Jaw; then, without chewing, throw it down into 


the esophagus, which, in these creatures, con- 


sists of a double row of spiral. fibres decussating 
one another. All animals which ruminate must 
have more ventricles than one, some two, some 
three, our present subject has no less than four. 
The food is carried directly down into the first, 
which lies upon the left side and is the largest of 
all; it is called yagng ventriculus, and source by 
way of eminence. It is what is called by the ge- 
neral name of paunch by the vulgar. There are 
no ruge upon its internal surface; the food, by 
the force of its muscular coat, and the liquors 
poured in here, is sufficiently macerated, after 
which it is forced up hence by the cesophagus into 
the mouth, and there it is made very small by 

mastication; this is what is properly called chew- 
ing the cud or rumination; after this it is sent 
down by the gullet into the second, for the ceso=. 
phagus opens indifferently into both; however 
the creature has a power te direct it into which 
it will, Some tell us that the drink goes into the 
second, but that might be easily determined by 
making them drink before slaughter; the second 
stomach, which is the anterior and smallest, is 
called xexguperog reticulum, the bonnet, or king’s« 
hood. It consists of a great number of cells on 
its internal surface of a regular pentagonal figure, 

like to a honey-comb. Here the food is farther 

macerated, from which it is protruded into the 
third, called eysvog Or omasum,y in vulgar language 

the many-plus, because the internal surface rises up 
into a great many plice or folds,-and stratum super 
stratum, according to the length of this stomach. 
Some of these plice are further produced into 
the stomach than others, i. e. first. two long ones 
on each side, and within these, two shorter in the 
middle, &c. There are several glands in this sto« 
mach which is next to the zor in bigness, and 
from this it passes into the fourth, whose names 

are, nyvge abomasum, caille, or the red, which 

is the name it commonly bas because of its co- 

lour,  Caille signifies curdled, and hence the 

French have given that as a name to this fourth: 
stomach, because any milk that is taken down by 
young calves, from the long stay it makes here, 
turns acid; and by the remains of the milk be- 

fore taken down assisting, it is curdled. It is 
this fourth stomach with the milk curdled in it, 
that is commonly taken for earning of milk (as 

they call it), but after the bile and pancreatic 

juice enter, this coagulation is not to be founé 
which shews the use of these liquors. There are 
other animals that use the same food, that have: 
not such a mechanism in their digestive organs ; 

horses, asses, &c. have but one stomach where 

grass is macerated, and a liquor for their nourish- 

ment extracted, and the remainder sent out by 
the anus very little altered. From this different 

structure of the stomach in these creatures, a ru- 

minant animal will be served with one third less. 
food than another of equal bulk; graziers are 

sufficiently acquainted with this. The reason 

is, that ruminating animals have many and strong 

digestive organs; all their food is fully prepared 

and almost wholly converted into chyle, but a 

horse’s stomach is not fitted for this, so that they 
require a much greater quantity of food to ex- 

tract the same nourishment. 

The intestines of these animals are of a con- 
siderable length in proportion to the bulk of the 
animal’s body, and this confirms what we said 
formerly on the subject of the intestines of a 
dog, viz. that the length and capacity of the in- 
testines were different in different animals ac« 
cording to the nature of their food. : 
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This creature is provided with a loose pendu- 


lous serotum, and consequentiy with vesicule - 


seminales. The female organs differ from those 
of a bitch, mostly as to the form of the cornua 
uteri, which are here converted in form of a snail. 
Jn. this and all uniparous animals they contain 
only part of the secundines, but in bitches and 
other multiparous animals they run straight up 
in the abdomen, and contain the foetus themselves. 

The situation of the heart is pretty much-the 
same with that.of a dog, only its point is rather 
sharper; in man the heart beating continually 
against the ribs, and both ventricles gomg equally 
far down to the constitution of the apex it is very 
obtuse, but here the apex is made up only of the 
left. ventricle, so is‘more acute. ‘ 

The aorta in this animal is justly divided into 
ascending and descending, though this division 
is 1 founded either in a dog or man, and it has 
certainly been from this subject that the older 
anatomists took their descriptions when they 
made this division; for here the aorta divides 
into two branches answering to this character ; 
the descending runs upwards or forwards, accord- 
ing to their posture, for two or three inches, be- 
fore it gives off the left subclavian, and still an 
inch or more before the right subclavian comes 
off, and yet somewhat further before it divides 
into the two carotids, so that the vessels that go 
to the anterior extremity of the right side, still 
‘keep longer in a common trunk with the carotids 
than those on the left. 
eR Birds, - 

The next class of animals we come to notice 
_are the feathered kind; which are either grani- 
vorous or carnivorous. But before we consider 
the specialties in the viscera of each kind, we 
shall observe in what they both agree. 

Fowls have a particular covering of feathers 
different from ali other creatures, but. exactly 
suited-to their manner of life; for it not only pro- 
tects them from the injuries of the weather, but 
serves them in their progression through that 
‘thin aerial element, they for the most part in- 
habit: and as some fowls live much in the water, 
their feathers being continually besmeared with 
au.oily liquor, the water is prevented from soak- 
_ Ing into their skins, and injuring them in various 
ways. : ; 

Fowls have the strongest muscles of their 
whole body inserted into their wings; whence 
by the way we may observe that it is altogether 
impossible for man to buoy himself up to the air 
like birds, even though he had proper machines in 
place of wings, unless he were likewise provided 


with muscles strong enough for moving them, | 


which he has not, In the next place their wingsare 
_mot placed in the middle of their bodies, but a 
good deal further forwards; whence it would 
at. first view appear that their heads would be 
erect, and their posterior parts most. depending, 
when raised in the air; but by stretching. out 
their heads, which act upon the lever of a long 
neck, they alter in some degree their center.of 
gravity, while by filling the sacs or bladders in 
the inside of their abdomen with air, and ex- 
panding their tail, they make the posterior part 
of their bodies considerably higher, and thus 
fly with their bodies nearly in an horizontal 
situation. Hence we find, that if their necks 
be kept from being stretched out, or if we cut 
away their tails,-they become incapable of flying 
any considerable way. The largenesa of the 


wings in different fowls varies aceording’ to thé 
occasions of the creature. Thus birds of prey, 
who fly a considerable distance to provide their 
food, have large strong wings; whereas domestic 
birds, who find their nourishment almost every 
where, have very short and but small wings. 


‘The posterior extremities are so situated as to 


make us at first think they would be in continual 
hazard of falling forwards when they walk, but 
this is prevented by their holding up their heads 
and necks, and when they have occasion for 
climbing up a steep place, they stretch out their 
heads and necks forwards...'Thus we may ob- 
serve a goose entering a barn door, where ge- 
nerally there is an ascending step, stretch out 
its neck, which before was raised, and incline its 
body forwards; this is laughed at by the com- 
mon people, who ascribe it to a piece of folly in 
the goose, asif afraid of knocking its head against 
the top of the door. ; 
Carnivorous animals are provided with strong 
crooked claws for the catching their prey; water 
fowls use them for swimming, and principally 
for this purpose have a strong firm membrane 
interposed betwixt the toes. ‘There is a beauti- 
ful mechanism to be observed in the toes of 
fowls which is of considerable use to them; for 
their toes are naturally drawn together or bend- 
ed when the foot is bendéd; this perhaps pro-- 
ceeds from the duplicature of the tendons of the 
toes in them, which is analogous te our heels, 
and which, when the foot is bended, must con- 
sequently be much’ stretched; and since these 
tendons are inserted into the toes, they must of 
necessity bend them when the foot 1s bended, 
and when the foot is extended the flexors of the 
toes are again relaxed, and they are therefore 
expanded. This is of great use to water fowlss 
for without this contrivance, they must have lost 
as much time when they pulled their legs in, as 
they had gained by the former stroke; but as 
the parts are now framed, whenever the creature 
draws in its foot; the toes are at the same time 
bended and contracted into less space, that the 
resistance made against the water is not nearly 
so great as before: on the contrary, when they 
stretch their foot their toes are extended, the 
membrane betwixt them expanded, and con- 
sequently a greater resistance made to the water. — 
Again, fowls that live mostly in the air, or have 
occasion to sustain themselves on branches of 
trees in windy weather, and even in the night 
time when asleep, while all their muscles are 
supposed to be in a state of relaxation, have only 
to lean down the weight of their bodies, and their 
toes continue bended without any muscles being | 
in action: while whenever they would disen- 
tangle themselves, they raise up their bodies, by 
which their foot, and consequently their toes, are 
extended. f 
Carnivorous fowls have their beaks long, sharp, 
and crooked’; the domestic fowls; such as the 
hen kind, &c. have strong short beaks, commo-. 
diously fitted. to dig up and break their food; 
water fowls again have long or very broad scoop 
like beaks, which is most convenient for them. 
The sternum of fowls is much larger proportion- 
ally than the human, and has a ridge rising in 
its middle for the more commodious origin of-the © 
muscles that move the wings. It is also less 
moveable than ours, for had it been very move= 
able a great deal of the force employed for moving> 
the wings would at every contraction of the 
muscles have been lost, or else some other mus< 
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cles must have come in’ play to keep firm the 
sternum, but this additional weight would have 
_ been inconvenient for their progression. 

The digestion of these animals is assisted by 
attrition, as is evinced by many experiments. 
We see them daily take down considerable num- 
bers of the most solid rugged little flints they 
find, and these can serve for ne other purpose 
than to help the trituration of their aliments. 
After these pebbles by becoming smooth are 
unfit for this office, they are thrown up by the 
mouth; hence fowls that-are-long confined, 
though never so well fed, turn lean for want of 
such stones to help their digestion; but this was 
put beyond all dispute by Mr. Tauvry, who 
gave a species of metal to an ostrich, convex on 
one side, and concave on the other, but carved 
on both; and opening the creature’s body some 
time after, it was found that the carving on the 
convex side was all obliterated, while theengraved 
character remained the same as before on the 
concave side, which was not suhjected to the 
stomach’s pressure; which could not have hap- 
pened had the obliteration been produced -by 
gastric juice or any other menstruum whatever, 
since in this case both sides of the metallic plate 
would have been affected alike. 

The pancreas in birds, and we shall chiefly - 
confine ourselves in this description to the cock, 
lies betwixt the two folds of the duodenum, and 
sends two or three ducts into this gut pretty near 
the biliary. 

The spleen is of a round globular figure, situ- 
ated between the liver and stomach, and betwixt 
these and the back bone it enjoys the same kinds 
of vessels as other animals. All its blood is sent 
into the vena portarum, and has a perpetual 
conquassation. It has no excretory that we 
know of. Their liver is divided into two equal’ 
Jobes by a pellucid membrane, running accord- 
ing to the length of their body ; and hence we 
may observe, that it is not proper to that bowel 
to lie on the right side, which is still more con- 
firmed by what we observe in fishes where the 
' greater part of it lies in the left side. 

The shape of their gall-bladder is not very dif- 
ferent from that of quadrupeds, but is thought 
to be longer in proportion to the size of the 
animal, and is farther removed from the liver ; 
though in fishes it is removed still further, and 
not at all contiguous; and in them the ductus 
hepaticus and cysticus do not unite till just at 
the entry into the gut. In them also there seems. 
to be no way for the bile to get into the gall- 
bladder but by regurgitation. 

The principal difference to be remarked in their 
heart is the want of the valvulzw tricuspides, and 
their place being supplied by one fleshy flap. 

_ The lungs are not loose within the cavity of 
the thorax, but fixed to the bone all the way; 
neither are they divided into lobes, as in those 
animals that have a large motion in their spine. 
They are two red spongy bodies covered with 
a membrane that is pervious, and which com- 
municates with the large vesicles or air bags that 
are dispersed over their whole abdomen, which 
vesicles serve two very considerable uses; the 
one is to render their bodies specifically light, 
_ when they have a desire to ascend, and buoy 
them up when flying, by distending their lungs 
with air, and contracting their trachea arteria,. 
and hence returning the air. . 

The other use of these air vesicles is to sup=. 

ply the place of a muscular diaphragm and strong 
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abdominal muscles; producing the same effects ~ 
on the several contained viscera, as these mus« 


_cles would have done without the inconveniency 


of their additional. weighf; and conduving as 
much to the exclusion of the egg and feces. 

The trachea arteria, near where it divides, is 
very much contracted, and their voice is princi- 
pally owing to this. coarction. If you listen at- 
tentively to a cock crowing, you will be sensible 
that the noise does not proceed from the throat, 
but deeper; nay this very pipe, when taken out 
of the body and cut off a little after its division, 
aad blown into, will make a squeaking noise, 
something like the crowing.of a cock. On each 
side, a little higher than this contraction, there 
is a muscle arising from their sternum, which 
dilates the trachea. ‘I'he cartilages, of which 
the pipe is composed in this animal, go quite 
round it; whereas in men and in quadrupeds, 
they are discontinued for about one fourth on 
the back part, and the intermediate space filled 
up bya membrane. Neither is the trachea so 
firmly attached to their vertebre as in other 
animals. 

In place of a muscular diaphragm, this animal 
has nothing but a thin membrane connected to 
the pericardium, which separates the thorax and 
abdomen. But besides this, the whole abdomen 
and thorax are divided by a longitudinal mem- 
brane or mediastinum connected to -the lungs, 
pericardium, liver, stomach, and to the fat lying 
over their stomach and intestines, which. is ana- 
logous to an omentum, and supplies its place.. 

The kidneys lie in the hollow. excavated in 
the side of the back-bone, from which there is 
sent out a blueish coloured canal, running along 
by the side of the vas deferens, and terminating 
directly in therectum. This is the ureter, which 
opens by,a peculiar aperture of its own, and not | 
at the penis. As the bird has no vesica urinaria, 
it was formerly thought that he never-passed any _ 
urine, but that it went to the nourishment of the 
feathers: that whitish substance, however, with 
which you see their greenish feces covered, and 
which turns afterwards chalky, is their urine. 
For like the horse, and many other quadrupeds, 
birds also secrete lime from their kidneys. | 

The testicles are situated one on each side of 
the male back-bone, and are proportionally very 
large, and especially in the cock, to the crea- 
tures bulk, From these run out the vasa semini= 
fera, at first straight, but afterwards receding 
from the body of the testicle, and-acquiring an 
undulated or convoluted form, as the epididymis 
in man. These convolutions. partly supply the 
want of vesicule seminales, and terminate.in the 
penis, of which this creature has two, or rather 
one bifid penis, with a prominence or corpus 
cavernostum.on each side of the common canal, 
pointing directly outwards, very small and very 
short, hardly so large as a millet seed; whence 
they have escaped the notice of anatomists, who 
have often denied their existence. ; 

In the female the racemus vitellorum, analogous 
to the ovaria in the human subject, is attached 
by a proper membrane to. the back-bone. This 
is very fine and thin, and continued down to the 
uterus, Its orifice is averse with respect to the 
ovarla, yet notwithstanding, by the force of the 
venereal orgasm, it turns round and grasps the 
vitellus, which in its passage through this duct, 
called the infundibulum, receives. a. thick gelati- 
nous liquor, secreted by certain glands. This, 
with what it receives in the uterus, compose the 
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white of the egg. By this tube it is carried into 
the uterus. 

The uterus is a large bag, placed at the end of 
the infundibulum, full of wrinkles on its inside ; 
here the egg is completed, receiving its last in- 
volucre, and the shell is at last pushed out at an 
opening in the side of the common canal. From 
the testes in the male being so very large, in pro- 
portion to the body of the creature, there must 
necessarily be a great quantity of semen secerned ; 
hence the animal is salacious, and becomes ca- 
pable of impregnating many females. ‘The want 
of the vesiculze seminales is i some measure sup- 
plied by the convolutions of the vasa deferentia, 
and by the small distance betwixt the secerning 
and excretory organs. The two penes contribute 
also very much to their short coition, at which 
time the opening of the uterus into the rectum 
is very much dilated, that the effect of the semen 
on the vitelli may be the greater. 

A hen will of herself indeed lay eggs, but these 
are not impregnated, and yet appear entirely 
complete, except that the small black spot, which 
proves afterwards to be the rudiments of the 
chick, is not here to be observed. 

Fowls in general have no teeth, which would 
be needless, as they swallow their food entire ; 
_ but their tongue is made pretty firm, lest it should 
be hurt by the sharp points of the grain they 
feed on. It is of a triangular figure, and pointed 
before; and as by the depending posture their 
meat is in hazard of falling out of their mouths; 
to prevent this, there are several small pointed 
rd standing out upon their tongue and pa- 
ate, with recurvated points, which allow an 
easy passage to the food, but hinder its return. 

We have here no velum palatinum, uvula or 
épiglottis, and in place of two large apertures 
opening into the nose, there is only one long 
narrow cavity supplied with pretty strong mus- 
cles, while another supplies the place of a glottis, 
The bird has a power of shutting both at plea- 
sure, and while the nature of his food seems to 
exempt him from the hazard of its getting into 
the nose or trachea, the sharp points of the 
food would hurt an uvula, or epiglottis, if he 
possessed any. Hence we see with what diff- 
culty birds swallow dough or other sort of food 
that can be easily moulded into any form. 

Their cranium is more cellular and cavernous 
than ours; by this means their heads are light, 
yet strong enough to resist external injuries; for 
an enlargement of the diameter of the bones 
contributes to their strength. By this cavernons 
cranium the organ of smelling is considerably 
enlarged; while singing birds have this cavernous 
structure of the brain still more observable. Their 
brain is covered with the common membranes, 
but its external surface is not formed into so many 

yre er convolutions, as ours. Its anterior part 
is Guite solid, of a cineritious colour, and so far 
has a resemblance of the corpora striata, as te 
give rise to the olfactory nerves, The whole of 
it appears to us as imperfect, and we can scarcely 
determine whether there be any thing analogous 
to a: third or fourth ventricle; neither the cor- 
pus: callosum, fornix, nates, or testes, &c. can 
be observed here; which parts therefore cannot 
be imagined as absolutely necessary for the func- 
tions of life, since we find these creatures perform 
them sufficiently well. 

Their organ of smelling is very large and well 
provided with nerves; hence they have this sen- 
sation very acutey Ravens and other birds of 


prey give a sure proof of this by their being able 
to find out ravine though concealed from their 
sight, and at a considerable distance. 

Birds that grope for food in waters, mud, &c. 
have large nerves which run quite to the end of 
their bills, by which they discern and distinguish 
it with great exactness. 

The anterior part of their eyes (instead of 
having the sclerotic coat continued, so as to make 
near a sphere as in us) turns all of a sudden flat ; 
so that here the sclerotic makes but half a sphere; 
while the cornea rises up afterwards, being a por- 
tion of a very small and distinct sphere; so that 
in these animals there is a much greater differ- 
ence betwixt the sclerotic and cornea than in us. 
Hence their eyes do not jut out of their heads as 
in man and quadrupeds. As most birds are con- 
tinually employed in hedges and thickets, that 
their eyes may be secured from injuries, as well 
as from too much light when flying in the face of 
the sun, they are provided with a very elegant 
mechanism consisting of a membrane rising from 
the internal canthus of the eye, which at plea- 
sure can be made, like a curtain, to cover the 
whole eye, and this by means of a proper muscle 
that rises from the sclerotic coat and passing round 
the optic nerves runs through the musculus oculi 
attollens and palpebra to be inserted into the edge 
of thismembrane. This covering is neither pel- 
lucid nor opaque, both which would have been 
equally inconvenient, but being somewhat trans- 
parent, allows as many rays to enter as to make 
any object just visible, and to direct them in their 
progression. By means of this membrane the 
eagle is said to look at the sun. Quadrupeds, as 
we mentioned before, have a membrana nicti- 
tans; but then it can only cover that part of the 
eye which is never covered by their eye-lids. 

All fowls moreover have another particularity, 
the use of which is not well understood, and that 
is a pretty long black triangular purse rising from 
the bottom of the eye just at the entrance of the 
optic nerve, and stretched out into the vitreous 
humour, appearing to give some threads to the 
crystalline. To this the French have given the 
name of bourse noire. It may possibly serve 
to suffocate some of the rays of light, that birds 
may see objects more distinctly without hurting 
their eyes. It has a connection with the vitreous, 
and seems to be joined also to the crystalline hu- 
mour. , 

They have no external ear, but in place thereof 
a tuft of very fine feathers covering the meatus 
auditorius, which easily allows the rays of sound 
to pass through, and prevent dust or insects from 
getting in. An external ear would have been in- 
convenient in their passing through thickets and 
in flying, &c. A liquor is separated in the exter- 
nal part of the ear or meatus auditorius to lubrie 
cate the passage, and still further prevent the en- 
trance of insects, &c. The membrana tympani 
is convex externally, and no muscles. are fixed to 
the bones of their ear, which are rather of a car- 
tilaginous consistence; any tremulous motions 
impressed on the ‘air are communicated in these 
animals, merely by the spring and elasticity of 
these bones, whence it is perhaps that the mem- 
brane is not sp distended as in the human ear, 
where this is effected by muscles. The cochlea 
and semicircujar canals arg very distinct and 
easily prepared. . 

Carnivorous birds, or those of prey, chiefly 
differ from granivorous in their chylopoietic vis- 
cera, which nay be accounted for from their dif- 
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ferent mode of life. We shall select the osprey 
(falco ossifragus of Linnéus) as an instance. 

Immediately under their clavicles the esopha- 
gus expands into their ingluvies, which is pro- 
portionally less than in the granivorous kind, 
since their food does not swell so much by ma- 
ceration, and for the same reason, there is a less 
quantity of menstruum to be found here. 

They have also a ventriculus succenturiatus 
plentifully stored with glands, situated immedi- 
ately above their stomach, which is evidently 
membranous, hence differing considerably from 
the granivorous kind, and constituting almost the 
chief difference that subsists between the two fa- 
milies of fowls: a difference, moreover, easily ac- 
counted for in regard to the carnivorous kind 
from the nature of their food, which requires less 
attrition, as being éasier of digestion than that 
of the other kind. 

Amphidials. 

These, though aquatic animals, possess lungs, 
and differ so inconsiderably from quadrupeds that 
a few observations upon the more singular of the 
class will suffice to point out every prominent 
peculiarity in their structure. 

Tortoise.—TYhis animal is covered by a shell so 
hard and firm in its texture as to bear the weight 
of a loaded waggon without injury. This shell 
progressively increases in size according to the 
growth of the animal, and is hence never cast 
like the shells of many testaceous and crustaceous 
tribes. To admit growth with more facility it 
is composed of imbricate layers more or less dis- 
tinct. ‘The feet are small and weak, and exceed- 
ingly slow in walking. 

The tortoise is tongueless and toothless: but 
these organs are supplied by the hardness of its 
lips, which are able to crash substances the most 
firm. 

The chief difference is in the circulation of the 
blood. The heart has two auricles without any 
communication ; under which are two ventricles 
as they are commonly called, but which may ra- 
ther be regarded as one cavity; for from this ca- 
vity proceeds not only the pulmonary artery but 
the aorta, while a passage through an imperfect 
septum allows them to communicate freely. 
From the aorta the blood returns to the right au- 
ricle, from the pulmonary artery to the left, being 
thence sent into what is called the left ventricle; 
so that only a part of the blood is transmitted to 
the lungs, the rest proceeding immediately to the 
aorta: whence amphibials are not compelled to 
breathe so frequently as they otherwise would be. 
‘The blood-vessels differ not essentially from those 
of quadrupeds in general; and the lacteals are 
chiefly remarkable for terminating in two thora- 
cic ducts, one on each side of the spine, which 
nevertheless unite at length and terminate in the 
common way. 

The lacerta, serpent, and frog tribes have but 
one auricle and ventricle: in other respects the 
organization resembles that of the tortoise. 

idee Fishes. 

Of these we may first remark, that they have a 
very strong thick cuticle, composed evidently of a 
great number of scales, laid one over another like 
the tiles of houses; this, among other arguments, 
serves to prove the human epidermis to be of a 
squamous structure. In the next place these ani- 
mals have neither anterior nor posterior extre- 
mities, as quadrupeds and birds: their progres- 
sion -being performed in a different way by ma- 
chines properly consisting of a great number of 


elastic layers, connected to one another by firm 
membranes, and with a tail of the same texture; 
their spine is very moveable towards the poste- 
rior part, into which the strongest muscles of 
their bodies are inserted. Their tails are so 
framed as to contract to a narrow space when 
drawn together to either side, and to expand 
again when drawn to a straight line with their 
bodies; whence, by the assistance of this broad 
tail, and the fins on their sides, they advance 
much in the same way as a boat with oars on its 
sides and rudder at its stern. The perpendicular 
fins situated on the superior part of their body 
keeping them in equilibrium, and hindering the 
belly from turning uppermost, which it would 
readily do from the air bag in the abdomen, which. 
renders the belly specitically lighter than the 
back, were it not for this mechanism and the re- 
sistance these fins meet with when inclined to 
either side. 

It may be next observed, that fishes neither | 
have nor want any thing that can be called a neck, 
since they seek their food in an horizontal way, 
and can move their bodies either upwards or 
downwards as they have occasion, by the con- 
traction or dilatation of their air bag; a long 
neck indeed, as it would impede their progress, 
would be very disadvantageous in the element 
they live in. 

The abdomen is covered on the inferior part 
with a black-coloured thin membrane resembling | 
our peritoneum. It is divided from the thorax 
by a thin membranous partition which has ‘no 
muscular appearance; so that we have now seen 
two different sorts of animals that have no mus- 
cular diaphragm. 

Fishes are not provided with grinding teeth, or 
those proper for breaking their aliment into 
smaller morsels, as the food they use is generally 
small fishes, or other animals, that need no tritue 
ration in the mouth, but which spontaneously 
corrupt and gradually dissolve into a liquid chyle. 
The teeth of fishes serve to grasp their prey, and 
hinder it when once caught from escaping. For 
the same purpose, the internal cartilaginous basis 
of the bronchi, and the two round bodies situat- 
ed in the posterior part of the jaws, have a great 
number of tenter-hooks fixed into them in such 
a manner, as that any thing may easily pass for- 
wards, but is prevented from returning. ‘The wa- 
ter that is necessarily taken in along with their 
food in too great quantities to be received into 
their jaws in deglutition, passes betwixt the in- 
terstices of the bronchi, and the flap that covers 
them. The compression of the water on the 
bronchi is of considerable use to the animal, as 
we shall explain presently. | 

The cesophagus is very short, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from the stomach, whence their food . 
lies almost equally in both. The stomach is of 
an oblong figure. There are commonly found 
small fishes in the stomach of large ones, still 
retaining their natural. form, but when touched 
melting into a jelly. From this and the great 
quantity of fluids poured into their stomachs, we 
may conelude that digestion. 1s solely brought 
about in them by the dissolving power of the 
gastric juice, and that no trituration happens 
here, as in granivorous birds. 

The intestines in these animals are very short, 
making only three turns, the last of which ends 
in the common canal for the faces, urine and 
semen, situated about the middle of the inferior 
part of their bodies. ‘Their intestines are con- 


mected to the back bone by a membrane analo-- 
gous to a mesentery. } AY 

The liver is very large, of a whitish colour, lies 
almost wholly in the left side, and contains a 
great deal of fat, called blubber. 

The gall. bladder is situated a considerable way 
from the liver, and sends out a canal, the cystic 
duct, which joins the hepatic duct just at the en- 
trance into theintestine; some fibres stretch from 
the liver to the gali-bladder, but they have never 
‘been. discovered to be tubular: whence in this 
animal it should ‘seem impossible that the bile can 
be carried into the gall-bladder in the ordinary. 
way, and, consequently, must either be secerned 
on the sides of that sac, or regurgitate into it 
from the canalis choledochus. 

The spleen is placed near the back-bone, and is 
subject to an alternate pressure from the constric- 
tion and dilatation of the air-bag, situated in the 
neighbourhood. Since in allthe diferent animals 
we have dissected, we find the spleen attached to 
“ somewhat that may give ita conquassation, being 
in the human subject and quadrupeds contiguous 
to the diaphragm, in fowls placed betwixt the 
back-bene, the liver and stomach, in fishes lying 
on the air-bag; and since again we find it so well 
served with blood-vessels, and all its blood re- 
turning into the liver, we must.not conclude the 
spleen to be a useless organ, merely serving as a 
- balance to the animal, but particularly designed 
for preparing the blood for the liver. 

_ The only organs of generation in this animal 
.are two large bags situated in the abdomen 
uniting near the podex.. These in the male are 
filled with a whitish firm substance called the 
mult, and in the female with an infinite number 
of little ova clustered together, of a reddish yel- 
low colour, called the roe. Both theseat spawn- 
ing time we find very much distended, while at 
other times the male organs can scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the female; nor is there any pro- 
per instrument in the male for throwing the seed 
into the organs of the female, as in most other 
creatures.. It is hence uncertain by what mode 
the female sperm is impregnated. 

The spawn of frogs consists in small specks 
wrapt up in a whitish glutinous liquor; which 
specks are the rudiments of the young frogs 
which are nourished in that liquor, till they are 
able to search after their food. In the same way 
the ova of fishes are perhaps thrown out and de-= 
posited in the sand, the male being for the most 
part ready to impregnate them, after which they 
are incubated by the heat of the sun. It is cu- 
rious to remark with what care the females seek 
for a proper place to deposit their ova, by swim- 
ming to the shallow, where they can better enjoy 
the sun’s rays, and shun the large jaws of. other 
fishes. River fishes again spawn in some creek 
free from the hazard of the impetuous stream. 
But whether the mixture of the sexual fluids be 
brought about in fishes by a simple application of 
the genitals to each other, or whether both sexes 
throw out their liquors at the same time in one 
place, and thus. bring about the desired combina- 
fon, it 18 not easy to determine; the latter seems 
most probable. Fishes are in general so shy that 
we cannot possibly get to: observe their away of 
copulation, and are consequently but little ag- 
quainted with their natural history. 

After raising up the black peritoneum, we meet 
“with an oblong white membranous bag, in- which 
is pevtnt but air. This isthe swimming-bladder; 
-#£ hes close to the back-bone, and has a. pretty 
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strong muscular coat, whereby it can contract 
itself. By contracting this bag, fishes can make 
the muscles. specifically. heavier than water, and 
so readily fall to the bottom; on the contrary, 
when the muscular fibres cease to act, they become 
spécifically lighter than water, and so swim above. 
According to the different degrees of contraction 
and dilatation of this bladder, they can keep 
higher or lower in the water at pleasure. Hence 
flounders, soles, rays, and such other fishes as 
want this sac, are found always groveling at the 
bottom of the water : it is owing to this that dead 
fishes (unless this membrane have been previously 
broken) are found swimming at top, and that 
with their bellies uppermost, the muscular fibres 
then ceasing to act; for the. back-bone cannot 


yield, the distended sac is.protruded into the ab- 


demen, and the back is consequently heaviest at 
its upper part according to their posture. There 
is here placed a glandular substance containing a 
large quantity of red blood, and indeed all the red 
in their body is contiguous to this air-bag, except- 
ing the intestines. 


At the superior part of this bag there are other 


red coloured bodies, of a glandular nature, con- 


nected with the kidneys. From them the ureters 
descend to their insertion in the vesica urinaria, 
which lies in the lower part of the abdomen, and 
here the urethra commences, which terminates in 
the vent. ' 2 
The heart is of a triangular form, with its base 
downwards, and its apex uppermost, which si- 


tuation it has because of the branchia. It has 


but one auricle and one ventricle, because they 
want lungs; and one great artery, The size of 
the auricle and ventricle are much the same; the 
artery sends out numberless branches to the bran= 
chiz or gills. . 

The branchiz lie in two large apertures at each 
side of their heads, and answer all the purposes of 
lungs. Their form is semicircular; they have a 
vast number -of red fibrille standing out on each 
side of them, like a fringe, and. very much resem- 
ble the vane of a feather. These branchiz are 
perpetually subject to an alternate motion and 
pressure from the water: and we may here re- 
mark, that we have not found any red blood but 
in places subject to this alternate pressure; an 
observation which will help us in explaining the 
action of the lungs upon the blood. Over these 
gills there is a large flap allowing a communica- 
tion externally, by which the water they are,obligs 
ed to take into their mouths with their food finds 
an exit without passing into their stomach; it is 
owing to these flaps coming so far.down that the 
heart is said commonly to be.situated in their 
heads. iia sind 

The brain of fishes is formed pretty much in the 
same way as that of fowls, only we may observe 
that the posterior lobes bear a greater proportion 
to the anterior. en . 

The organ of smelling is large, and they have a 
power of contracting and dilating the entrance 
into the nose as they have occasion. It seems to 
be mostly by their acute smell that-they discover 
their food; for their tongue does not appear to 


have been designed for a very nice sensation, being 
of a pretty firm cartilaginous substance,.aud com- 


mon experiment evinces that their sight.is of much 
less use to.them than their smell. 
a fresh worm into the water, a fish shall distinguish 


_it.at a considerable distance; and that this is not 
-done by the eye is plain, from observing, that after 


the same worm has been a considerable time in the 


If you throw _ 
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svater and lost its smell, no fish will come near it; 
but if you take out the bait and make several little 
incisions into it, so as to let out more of the odo- 
riferous effluvia, it shall have the same eifect as 
formetly. | 
The optic nerves in these animals are not’ con- 
founded with one another in their middle progress 
betwixt their origin-and the orbit, the one passing 
aver the other without any communication, so that 
the nerve that comes from the left side of the brain 
goes distinctly to the right-eye: and vice versa. 
The crystalline lens is here a complete sphere, 
while im’ man and ali other terrestrial animals it 
consists of two portions of unequal spheres laid 
on over one another; to account for this difference, 
-it must be considered that fishes have got no 
“aqueous humour, ‘as the rays that come to their 
eyes are conveyed through a medium of the same 
density with that humour in other animals, and 
consequently would have gone on in a straight line 
without any refraction till they reach the lens, al- 
though they had been provided with an aqueous 
humour; thus then the rays impinging upon their 
jens have hitherto suffered no refraction; that they 
might therefore be sufficiently refracted and meet 
-in a point on the retina, it was necessary the Jens 
should be made*more convex than it is in other 
creatures who have the rays considerably refract- 
_ed in their passage from the. air vheeugh the aque- 
- ous humour. 
’ As fishes are continually Ee to injuries in 
-the uncertain ‘element they live in, and as the 
smaller are in perpetual danger of becoming a 
prey to the larger, it is necessary their eyes should 
never be shut, and. in consequence of this they are 
_ not provided with palpebrx; but then as in the 
current itself the eye must be exposed to several 
injuries, it is aiso necessary it should be suffici- 
ently defended, which in effect it is by a firm 


' pellucid membrane that seems to be a continua. 


tion of the cuticle. 
It was formerly doubted whether fishes possess- 
éd an organ of hearing: experiment, however, and 
- éven anatomical research have concurred of late 
years in perfectly removing this doubt. Almost 
all fishes are now well known to fly away in appa- 
rent agitation upon our firing a gun, or making any 
ether great noise on the bank of the stream they 
- inhabit, although they see neither the person who 
; fires it. nor the famed issuing from it; and carp are 
in many places regularly called to their meals by 
ringing a bell for this purpose. Zootomy, more- 
ever, has detected the existence of an organ sub- 
' Servient to this sense, at least the existence of that 
gelatinous pulp which is found constantly existing 
-in the auditory labyrinth of all the higher and 
“most ofthe lower orders, fromman down to the sepia 
or cuttie-fish, which is covered by a fine elastic 
membrane, andi in which the last ramifications of 
_ the auditory nerve are lost. The membrane in- 
losing the auditory pulp, however, isalways finer 
and weaker than in quadrupeds.. In the cray- 
fish it scarcely deserves the name of labyrinth. 


In.the cuttle-fish it is nearly as simple, and mere-_ 


ly consists of an oval or roundish purse. In the 
pulp is suspended a small osseous body. In fishes 
with free branchiz it is more complicate, the la- 
~ byrinth consisting of three semicircular canals; 
and the pulp contains two or three smali boues 
cording to the species. In osseous fishes these 
bones are as hard as stone, and are suspended in 
‘the midst-of the pulp by a great number of ner- 
yous fibrille. In fishes with fixed branchig the 
organ does not essentially vary. 


Insects and Worms. 

The greater part of the more perfect of these, so 
far as they have been examined, are found to con- 
tain a sensorium, a thorax, and abdomen, though 
each of these organs ditfers in most genera, as well 
in position as in form. . The rest have commonly 
a single cavity with a single sensorial line mun- 
ning through it. 

The brain of the eight-armed sepia is inclosed 
ina particular cavity of the eartilage of the head, 


' which is pierced by a variety of apertures to give 


passage to the nerves. In the snail it is situated 
upon the cesophagus, bebind an oval mass of 
muscles which envelopes the mouth and pharynx, 
All the neryes proceed from this muscular mass. 
In the slug it is not essentially different. 

In all the testaceous acephala, from the oyster 
to the pholas and terede, there appears no remark- 
able variety: the brain always consisting of two 
ganglia, one on.the mouth, and another towards 
the opposite end. These two ganglia are united 
by two long nervous cords, and from them all the 
nerves arise, 

Tn the cancer tribe the brain is placed at the an- 
terior extremity of the snout, and consequently at 
a considerable distance from the mouth, which 
Opens under the corselet. The medullary cord 
which arises from it, is considerably more bulky 
than the brain itself. The brain and medulla give 
forth six nerves on each side to the jaws and feet, 
and one which proceeds to the tail. 

The brain of insects whether in their larva or 
perfect state, is generally placed immediately 
above the origin of the oesophagus, and when ma- 
turely entomized, it consists sometimes of two 
lobes, as in the nepa cinerea (water scorpion), and 
sometimes of four, as in the common honey-bee. 

In the asteria, holothuria, echinus marinus, hy-. 
dra, medusa, and afew others, we have not been 
able to ascertain a nervous system of any kind. 

The structure of the eye in many insects is pe- 
culiarly curious. The outer part is remarkably 
hard, to guard against injuries. In some the eye 
is simple, in others compound, or may be regarded 
as an assemblage of smalier eyes. 

The head is united to the thorax either by a 
solid crea or an articulation which is liga- 
mentous ; the thorax Is situated between the breast 
and head; the first pair of feet are usually joined 
to this part: the breast is therefore the third ar- 
ticulation, the portion of which, towards the back, 
is called the scutel or escutcheon, This last, how- 
ever, is Wanting in the lepidoptera. ‘The breast 
contains the muscles that meve the wings, as the 
‘chest does those that move the head ; it contains 
also the muscles that move the four posterior feet. 
The abdomen is the fourth and last division of the 
trunk; it comtnonly consists of several rings, the 
number of which is very variable. Sometimes it 


_ is sessile, that is, fixed so close to the breast that it 


seems a continuation of it, as in most of the co- 
leoptera. - The number and general form of the 
feet vary, aud depend upon ‘the insect’s peculiar 
mode of life, © 

The organs of motioa.in worms are tess perfect 
than in insects... Having neither scaly nor mem- 
branous feet, several kinds crawl or drag them- 
selves along ‘by the help of stiff hairs or ‘bri istles, 
with which they are either wholly or partly cover- 
‘ed, as the terebella, nereis, lumbricus: others, des- 
titute of these integuments, advance. by the help 
of the two extremities of the body, which they ap- 
ply alternately to the surface on which they crawl, 
Such are leeches and intestinal worms, 


COM 


The moving powers of such zoophytes as are 
Jocomotive it is very difficult to ascertain, and 
often on account of their transparency. Some few 
possess retractile feet in the form of suckers filled 
with a fluid, and move by withdrawing their feet or 
suckers and occasioning the fluid to change its 
place. Fhe mouths of many of them are furnish- 


ed with tentacles, which are moveable at the will - 


of the animal}, and with which it seizes its prey. 
"Fhe medusa swims by displacing the water with 
alternate motions, which renders its body alter- 
nately flat, and convex. The coriaceous skin 
which covers the achinia, possesses so extraordi- 
nary a power of contraction, that these animals 
ean assume the most dissimilar forms at pleasure. 
Sometimes they are fattened into a dish; some- 
times elevated into a cone, sometimes lengthened 
into a cylinder. In the hydra, we find only a few 
‘moveable tentacles. In the vorticella and the ro- 
tifer, by the help of instruments, we can discern a 
few cilia of different figures, turning round their 
axis with astonishing rapidity. 

For the bones, muscles, vessels, and organs of 
man, see Anatomy, Pl..X. to Pl XIV. For 
those of the more curious or useful animals of in- 
ferior classes or orders, see Comparative Anatomy, 
Pl. LXI. to Pl. LX VIL. 

COMPA/RATIVELY. ad. (from compara- 
dive.) Ina state of comparison; according to 
estimate made by comparison (Rogers). 

To COMPA/RE. v. 2. (comparo, Latin.) 
1. To make one thing the measure of another; 
40 estimate the relative proportion of any quality 
(Tillotson). 2. To get; to procure; to obtain 
(Spenser). ‘ 

Compa’‘RrE. s. (from the verb.) 1. Com- 
parative estimate ;.comparison (Suckling). 1. 
File similitude (Shakspeare). 

COMPA/RISON. 5s. (comparaison, Fr.) 
§. The act of comparing (Grew). 2. The 
state of being compared (Locke). 3. A com- 
parative estimate (Zellotson). 4. A simile in 
writing or speaking (Shakspeare). 5. (in 
grammar.) ‘The formation of an adjective 
through its various degrees of signification: as, 
strong, stronger, strongest. . 

CoMPARISON OF IDEAS, among logicians, 
that operation of the mind whereby it compares 
iis ideas one with another, in regard of extent, 
degree, time, place, or any other circumstance, 
and is the ground of relations. This is a faculty 
which the brutes seem not to have in any great 
degree. | 

CoMPARISON, in rhetoric, a figure that 
illustrates and sets off one thing, by resembling 

and comparing it with another, to which it 
beays a manifest relation and resemblance, as 
the following figure in Shakspeare: 


** She never told her love, 

But let concealment, liké a worm i’ the 
bud, 

Feed on her damask cheek: she pined in 
thought, 

And sat hke Patience on a monument, 

Smiling at Grief.” 

Or this, from Dr. Young’s Revenge: 


‘<The maid that loves 
Goes out to sea upon a shatter’d plank, 
fnd puts her trust im miracles for safety.” 


se OM ?- 
To COMPART: v. a. (compartir, French.) 


To divide; to mark out a general design into 
its various parts or subdivisions (Wotton). . 

COMPARTITION, in architecture, the 
useful and the graceful disposition of the whole 
ground-plot of an edifice, into rooms of office, 
of reception or entertainment, 

COMPARTMENT, or ComPparTIMENT, 
in general, a design composed of several dif- 
ferent figures, disposed with symmetry, to— 
adorn. a parterre, a cieling, &e. 

A compartment of tiles, or bricks, is an ar- 
rangement of them, of different colours, and 
varnished for the decoration of a building, 
Compartments, in gardening, are an assemblage 
of beds, plats, borders, walks,. &c, disposed 
in the most advantageous manner that the 
eround will admit of. | Compartments, in. 
heraldry, are otherwise called partitions. See 
PARTITION. ; 

To CO/MPASS. v. a. (compasser, French.} 
1. To encircle; to environ; to surround (Job). 
2. To walk round any thing (Dryden). 3. To 
beleaguer; to besiege (Lake). 4. 'To grasp; to 
enclose in the arms. 5.'To obtain 5, to procure ; 
to attain (Pope). 6. To take measures pre 
paratory to any thing; as, éo compass the death 
of the king. ane 

Co’mpass. s. (from the verb.) 1. Cirele; 
round (Shakspeare), 2. Extent; reach ; grasp- 
(South). 3. Space ; room; limits (Atterbury). 
4, Enelosure; circumference (Milton). 5.A 
departure from the right line; an indirect ad- 
vance. 6. Moderate space ; moderation; dne 
limits (Davies). 7. The power of the voice 
to express the notes of musick (Dryden). 

Compass, or MARINER’S STEERING 
COMPASS, is an instrument used at sea by pilots 
to direct and ascertain the course of their ships, 
It consists of a circular brass box, which con- 
tains a paper card with the 32 points of the 
compass, fixed ou a magnetic needle that al- 
ways turns to the north, excepting a small de~ 
clination variable at’ different places. (See 
VARIATION.) The needle with the ecard 
turns on an upright pin fixed in the centre _ 
of the box. In the centre of the needle is 
fixed a brass conical socket or cap, whereby 
the card hanging on the pin turns freely round 
the centre. The top of the box is covered with 
a glass, that the card’s motion may not be dis~— 
turbed by the wind. The whole is enclosed 
in another box of wood, where it is suspended 
by brass hoops or gimbals, to preserve the card 
horizontal. ‘The compass-box is to be so plac- 
ed inthe ship, that the middle sectiou of the 
box, parallel to its sides, may be parallel to the 
middle section of the ship along its keel. | 
- The compass being of the utmost consequence 
to navigation, it is reasonable to expect that the 
greatest attention should be used in its con-— 
struction, and every attempt to improve it care=. 
fully examined, and, if proper, adopted. 

The very great objections to which the com=_ 
mon compass is obnoxious, induced the in- 
genious Dr. Knight to contrive a new one, 
which is now in use on board all our ships of 
war. The needle in this instrument is quite 
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Straight, and ge at the ends; and conse-~ 
quently has only two poles, though about the 
hole in the middle the curves are a little con- 
fused. Needles of this construction, after 
vibrating a long time, will always point ex- 
actly in the same direction ; and if drawn ever 
so little on one side, will return to it again, 
without any sensible difference. . We may 
therefore conclude, that a regular parallelopiped 
is the best form for a needle, as well as the 
simplest, the holes for the caps being as small 
as possible. And as the weight should be re- 
moved to the greatest distance from the centre 
of motion, a circle of brass, of the same diame- 
ter as the card, may be added, which will serve 
also to support the card, which may then be 


made of thin paper, without any thing to stiffen . 


it. This ring being fixed below the card, and 
the needle above it, the centre of gravity is 
placed low enough to admit of the cap being 
put under the needle, whereby the hole in the 
needle becomes unnecessary. 
The above observations will be easily under- 
stood from viewing the several parts of the in- 
_ strument as represented in Plate 46. where fig. 
3. is the card, with the needle and its cap fixed 
upon it, being one-third of the diameter of the 
real card. Fig. 5. is a perspective view of the 
back side of the card, where AB represents the 


~ 


turning down of the brass edge, C the under 


_ part of the cap, D and E two sliding weights to 
Be tncs the card, and F, G, two screws that 
fix the brass edge, &c. to the needle. Fig. 4. 
is the pedestal that supports the card, contain- 
ing a screwing needle, fixed in two small 
grooves to receive it, by means of the collet 
~C, in the manner of a port-crayon. D, the 
stem, is filed into an octagon, that it may be 
the more easily unscrewed. . 
The compass hath sometimes been observed 
to be disturbed by the electricity of its glass 
cover ; the remedy for this inconvenience 1s to 
“moisten the surface of the glass with a wet 
finger, which removes it immediately and 
effectually. The mariner’s compass with a 
chart is much less dangerously moved than the 
_ common compass with a bare needle: and the 
deeper, or farther distant the needle hangs be- 
ow the glass, the less disturbance it is likely 
_toreceive. Notwithstanding the various con- 
_ trivances that have been made to prevent the 
card from being much affected by the motions 
of the ship, they have ‘always been found tvo 
delicate to encounter the shocks of a tempes- 
tuous sea. Improved sea-compasses have latel 
been constructed by Mr. M‘Culloch of Lon- 
don, that are reported to be the best of any yet 
used. We have given a representatiom in the 
Plate, where fiz. 8. is a section of this compass. 
Aaaua, The common wooden-box, with its lid. 
bb, The brass compass-box. cc, The glass 
cover to ditto. dd, The hollow conical bot- 
tom. e, The prop upon which the compass is 
Supported instead of gimbals ; the spherical top 
| 4 which is finely polished, and the apex of the 
Hollow cone fitted in a peculiar manner to te- 
ceive it. vk A quantity of lead run round the 
hottom and cone of the compass-box, to balance 


’ 


and keep it steadily horizontal. ge, The card 
and the magnetical needle, bent in such a man- 
ner that the point of the conical pivot on which 
it moves and is supported, may be brought very 
near to the centre of gravity, as well as to the 
centre of motion. 4h, Two guards, which by 
means of two pins 7, aflixed to the compass 
box, prevent it from turning round and deceiv-= 
ing the steersman. Fig. 9. a perspective view 
of the steering compass, with the lid off and 
the front laid open. hk, The guards. , The 
compass-box. e, The prop, &c. as in figure 8 | 
Fig. 10. a view of the azimuth compass. 6, The 
compass-box. h, One of the guards. e, The 
prop, as in fig. 8. and g. with this difference, 
that in the azimuth compass, instead of being 
screwed to the bottom of the wood-box, ‘it 
stands in a brass socket, and may be turned 
round at pleasure. 1. A brass bar, upon which 
the sight vanes are fixed. 2. A dark glass, 
which moves up or down on 3. the sight vane. 
4, A magnifying glass, which is also moveable 
on the other vane. 5. The nonius or vernier. 
6. A slide for moving the vernier so as to sto 

the card in taking the azimuth. 7. A double 


convex glass, by which the divisions on the 


vernier may be read with accuracy. Fig. 11. 
is a section representing another application of 
the magnetic needle and card constructed by 
Mr. M‘Culloch. daaa, The common wood 
box. 0b, The brass compass-box. cc, The 
brass support for the circle and pendulum. d, 
The pendulum. e, Theagate. ff, The mag- 
netic needle and card. gg, The brass circle, 
hh, The glass cover and brass ring. 7, The 
lead weight.—N. B. All the centres of motion 
are in the same plane. Besides possessing many 
advantages over the common compass, this in- 
vention is preferable to the former, in as far as 
the needle is both longer and broader; hence 
its magnetism must be stronger, and of course 
the line ofits magnetic direction correspondent 
with the card. ; é . 

Compass (Azimuth). This differs from 
the common sea compass in this; that there is 
fastened, on the round box wherein the card 
is, a broad circle AB, Plate 46. fig. 12. one 
half whereof is divided into 90 degrees, and 
those subdivided diagonally into minutes: Le, 
is an index moveable on b, having a sight, b a, 
erected thereon, and moving on an hinge. 
From the upper part of the sight to the middie 
of the index, is fastened a fine hypothenusal 
Jutestring ae, to give a shadow on the line in 
the middle of the index. The circle AB is 
crossed at right angles with two threads, from 
the extremities whereof are drawn four lines 
on the inside of the round box: there are also 
four lines drawn at right angles to each other 
on the card. The round box fitted with its 
eard, graduated circle, and index, is hung in 
the brass hoops BB, and these hoops fastened to 
the square box €C, Captain Muidleton men- 
tions an azimuth compass of his own contrive 
ance, by which the variation may be determined 
with greater ease and exactness than by any 
others in use before the year 1738, He has given 
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the manner of using it. It carries a telescope 
with a vertical hair in it, and may be conveni- 
ently used for taking the sun’s altitude by reflec- 
tion. See M‘Culloch’s improvement above. 
ComMPass is also an instrument of consider- 
able use in surveying land, dialing, &c. Its 
structure, in the main, is the same with that 
of the mariner’s compass; consisting, like that, 
of a box and needle: the principal difference 
consists in this, that instead of the needle’s 
being fitted into the card, and playing with it 
ona pivot, it here plays alone; the card being 
drawn on the bottom of the box and a circle 
divided in 360 degrees on the limb. See Plate 
46. fig.2. This instrument is of obvious use 
to travellers, to direct them in their road; and 
to miners, to show them. what way to dig: 
with other considerable uses, 
1. Yo take the declination of a wall by the 
compass.—Apply that side of the compass 
whereon the north is marked along the side of 
the wall; the number of degrees over which 
the north end of the needle fixes will be the 


declination of the wall, and on that side; v. ¢.- 
5 2 § 


if the north point of the needle tends towards 
the north, that wall may be shone on by the sun 
at noon; if it fixes over fifty degrees, counting 
from the north towards the east, the declina- 
tion is so many degrees from north towards 
east. But since the needle itself declines from 
the north towards the west, with us 24°; it 
must be noted, that to retrieve the irregularity, 
24° are always to be added to the degrees shown 
by the needle, when the declination of the wall 
is towards the east; on the contrary, when 
the declination is towards the west, the decli- 
nation of the needle is to be subtracted. 

» 2. To take an angle with the compass.—Sup- 
pose the angle required be DAE, fig. 1. apply 
that side of the compass whereon the north 1s 
marked to one of the lines AD; when the 
needle rests, observe the degrees at which its 
north point stands, which suppose 80: so many 
degrees does the line decline trom the meridian. 
In the same manner take the declination of 
the line AE, which suppose 215°; subtract 80° 
from 215, the remainder is 135; which sub- 
tracted from 180, there will remain 45°; the 
quantity of the angle required. But if the 
difference between the declination of the two 
lines exceed 180°; in that case, ,180° must be 
subtracted from that difference; the remainder 
then is the angle required. In measuring 
angles by the compass, there needs not any re- 
gard be had to-the variation; that being sup- 
posed the same in all the lines of the angles, 

3. To take a plot of a field by the compass.— 
Suppose the field A,B,C,D,E, fig. 7. For the 
greater accuracy let there be two sights fitted 
to the’ meridian line of the compass, .place it 
horizontally, and through the sights look along 
the side AB, or a line parallel to it; applying 
the eye to the sight at the south point of the 
compass. Draw a rough sketch oi the field by 
the eye, and on the corresponding line. enter 
down the degree to which the needle points, 
which suppose 90; measure the length of the 
side, and enter that too, which suppose 10 


chains. In this manner proceed with all the 

rest of the sides and angles of the field; the 

sides, which suppose 70, 65, 70, 50, 94 fathoms; 

and the angles, which suppose 30, 100, 130, 

240, 300 degrees, To protract the field, set down 

the several angles observed, one after another, - 
and subtract the lesser from the next greater: ~ 
thus will you have the quantity of the several 
angles, and the length of the lines that include 
them.—Note, All the angles of the figure taken 
together, must make twice as many right 
angles; abating four (if no mistake has been 
committed), as the figure has sides. 

Mr. Nicholson, in a paper published in the 
oth number of his valuable Journal, endeavours 
to prove, that the compass is very little disturb- 
ed by tilting the box on one side, but very 
much by sudden horizontal changes of place ; 
that a scientific provision against the latter is 
therefore the chief requisite in a well made in- 
strument of this kind; and that no other pro- 
vision is requisite, or can easily be obtained, 
than good workmanship according to the com- 
men construction, and a proper adjustment of 
the weight with regard to the centres or axes of 
suspension ‘The same author is of opimion, 
that it would greatly improve the compass to 
make the needle flat and thin, and to suspend 
it, not, as is most commonly done, with its flat 


‘side, but with its edge uppermost; for it being ~ 


a well-known fact, that soft steel loses its 
magnetism sooner than hard, it is obvious, that 
unless both sides of a needle be equally hard 
(which is almost impossible if they be distant 
from each other), the magnetic power will, in 
process of time, deviate towards the harder side. | 
Compass (The Chinese), has some advan- 
tages over the European compass, from which 
it differs with respect to the length of the needle, . 
and the mannerin which it is suspended. In 
the compass of China, the magnetic needle is 
seldom above an inch in length, and is less than 
a line in thickness. It is poised with great- 
nicety, and is remarkably sensible, or, in other 
words, points steadily towards the same portion, 
of the heavens. ‘This steadiness is accomplish- 
ed by the following contrivance: A piece of 
thin copper is strapped round the centre of the 
needle. ‘This copper is rivetted by its edges to 
the upper part of a small hemispherical cup, of _ 
the same metal, turned downwards... The cup ~ 
so inverted serves as a socket to receive a steel 
pivot rising from a cavity made into a round 
piece of light wood or cork, which thus forms 
the compass-box. ‘The surfaces of the socket 
and pivot, intended to meet each other, are 
perfectly polished, to avoid, as much as pos- 
sible, all friction. ‘The cup has a proportion~ 
ably broad’ margin, which, beside adding to its 
weight, tends, from its horizontal position, to 
keep the centre of gravity, in all situations of 
the compass, nearly in coincidence with the 
centre of suspension. The cavity, in which 
the needle is thus suspended, is in form cir-— 
cular, and is little more than sufficient to re- 
move the needle, cup, and pivot. Over this 
cavity 1s placed a thin piece of transparent tale, 
which prevents the needle from being affected 
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any motion of the external air; but permits. 


b 

the apparent motion of the former to be easily 
observed. The small and short needle of the 
Chinese has a material advantage over those 
of the usual size in Europe, with regard to 
the inclination or dip towards the horizon; 
which, in the latter, requires that one extremity 
of the needle should be made so much heavier 
than the other as will counteract the magnetic 


attraction. This being different in different 


parts of the world, the needle can only be ac- 
curately true at the place for which it had been 
constructed. But in short and light needles, 
suspended ‘after the Chinese manner, the 
weight below the point of suspension is more 
than sufficient to overcome the magnetic power 
of the dip or inclination im all situations of the 
elobe; and therefore such needles will never 
deviate from their horizontal position.” 
COMPASSES, or Parr OF COMPASSES, 
a mathematical instrument for describing cir- 
eles, measuring and dividing lines, or figures, 
5 Saee “el, 
» The common compasses consist of two sharp- 
pointed branches or legs of iron, steel, brass, or 
other metal, joined together at the top bya 


rivet, about which they move as on a centre. 


Those compasses are of the best sort in which 


oy 


the pin or axle, on which the joint turns, is 


made of steel, and also half the joint itself, as 
the opposite metals wear more equally: the 


' points should also be made of hard steel, well 


polished; and the joint should open and shut 
with a smooth, easy, and uniform motion, In 
some compasses, the points are both fixed ; but 
in others, one is made to take out occasionally, 
and a drawing-pen, or pencil, put in its place. 
_ There are in use compasses of various kinds 


and contrivances, adapted to the various pur-— 


poses they are intended for; as, ie 
- Compasses of three Legs, or Triangular Com- 
passes; the construction of which is like that 
of the common compasses, with the addition of 
a third leg or point, which has a motion every 
way. Their use is to take three points at once, 
and so to form triangles, and lay down three 
positions of a map to be copied at once. 
Beam Compasses consist of a long straight 
beam or bar, carrying two brass cursors; one 
of these being fixed at one end, the other slid- 
ing along the beam, with a screw to fasten it 
on occasionally. ‘To the cursors may be screw- 
ed points of any kind, whether steel, pencils, 
or the like. ‘I'o the fixed cursor is sometimes 
applied an adjusting or micrometer screw, by 


which an extent is obtained to very great - 


nicety. ‘The beam compasses are used to draw 
large circles, to take great extents, or the like. 
The construction of beam compasses has been 
lately improved by Mr. Walton of Woolwich. 
See Gregory’s Mechanics, vol. ti. 

Bow Compasses, or Bows, area sinall sort of 
compasses, that’ shut up in a hoop, which 
serves for a handle. Their use is to describe 
ares or circumferences with a very smail radius. 

Caliler Compasses.. See CALIBER. . 

Cylindrical and Spherical Compasses, con- 
sist of four branches, joined in a centre, two of 
which are circular, and two flat, a little bent 


AP 


at the ends: their use is to take the diameter, 


thickness, or caliber of round or cylindric 
bodies ; such as guns, pipes, &c. sai 

Elliptic Compasses.——Vheir use is to draw 
ellipses, or ovals of any kind; they consist of a 
beam AB, Plate46.fig. 6. about a foot long, bear- 
ing three cursors; toone of which may be screws 
ed points ofany kind; to the bottom of the other: 
two are riveted two sliding dove-tails, adjusted 
In grooves made in the cross branches of the 
beam. The dove-tails having a motion every 
way, by turning about the long branch, go 
backwards and forwards along the cross; so 
that when the heam has gone half way about, 
one of these will have moved the whole length. 
of one of the branches, and when the beam has. 
got quite round, the same dove-tail has got back 
the whole length of the branch. The same 
may be said of the other dove-tail.— Noée, the 
distance between the two sliding dove-tails is 
the distance between the two foci of the ellip- 
sis; so that by changing that distance, the 
ellipsis will be rounded or slenderer. Under 
the ends of the branches of the cross are placed 
four steel points to keep it fast. The use of 
this ¢ompass is easy; by turning round the 
long branch, the ink pencil, or other point, 
will draw the ellipsis required. Its ‘figure 
shows both its use and construction. 

German Compasses, have their legs a little 
bent outwards, towards the top; ‘so that when 
shut, the points only meet. 

Hair Compasses are so’ contrived within side 
by a small adjusting screw to one of the legs, 
as to take an extent to a hair’s breadth. 

Proportional Compasses ‘ are those which 
joint lies, not at the end cf the legs, but be- 
tween the points terminating each leg. These 
are either simple, or compound. In the former 
sort the centre, or place of the joint is fixed; 
so-that one pair of these serves only for one 
proportion. 

Compound Proportional Compasses have the 
joint or centre moveable. They consist of two 
parts or sides of brass, which lie upon each 
other so nicely as to seem but one when they 
are shut. These sides easily open, and move 
about the centre, which is itself moveable in a 
hollow canal cut through the greatest part of: 
their length. To this centre on each side is 
fixed a sliding piece, of a small length, with a 
fine line drawn on it serving as an index, to be 
set against other lines or divisions placed upon 
the compasses on both sides. ‘These lines are, 
1. Aline of lines; 2. a line of superficies, areas, 
or planes, the numbers om which answer to 
the squares of those on the line of lines; 3. a 
line of ‘solids, the numbers on which answer 
to the cubes of those on the line of lines; 4. a 
line of circles, or rather of polygons to be in- 
scribed in circles. These lines are all unequally 
divided, the first three from I to 20, and the 
last from 6 to 20. The use of the first is to 


‘divide a line into any number of equal parts; 


by the 2d'and 3d are found the sides of like 
anes or solids in any given proportion; and 
by the 4th, circles are divided into any number 
of equal parts, or any polygons inscribed in 
them. See Plate 46. fig. 13. 
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Spring Compasses, or Dividers, are made of 
hardened steel, with an arched head, which by 
its spring opens the legs , the opening being di- 
rected by a circular screw fastened to one of the 
legs, let through the other, and worked with a 
nut. 

COMPASSING THE KING’S DEATH, 
inlaw. See TREAsoN. 

COMPASSION, in ethics, is that species of 
affection, which is excited either by the actual 
distress of its object, or by some impending 
calamity which appears inevitable. It is a be- 
nevolent sorrow at their sufferings or approach- 
ing misery. The etymology of the word ex- 
presses this idea with strict propriety; as it 
signifies suffering with the object. ‘* Compas- 
sion,” says Dr. Cogan, ‘* is always connected 
with a. disposition to relieve, and will always 
prompt to vigorous exertions, wherever there is 
a possibility of success ; unless some important 
considerations should render the endeavours 
improper or unjust. Compassion has no ne- 
cessary connection with the character of its ob- 
jects. Their distress is a sufficient excitement. 
itis frequently exercised upon the unworthy, 
whose reiterated imprudences or vicious con- 
duct, may have been the cause of their wretch- 
edness, From the great extent and universality 
of this affection, it may justly be considered as 
a generic name, comprehending several other 
affections which have a more specific applica- 
tion; as mercy, commiseration, pity, &c. 

Lo Compa’ssIon. v. a. (from the noun.) 
To pity ; to commiserate (Shakspeare). 

COMPA'SSIONATE. a. (from compas- 
ston.) Inclined to pity; merciful; tender 
(South), 

To CoMPa‘ssIONATE. v. a (from the 
noun.) To pity ; to commiserate (Laleigh). 

COMPA’SSIONATELY. ad. (from com- 
passionate.) Mercifully; tenderly (Claren.). 

COMPATE’RNITY. s. (con and paterni- 
tas, Lat.) The relation of godfather to the per- 
son for whom he answers (Davies). 

COMPATIBILITY. s. (from compatible.) 
Consistency; the power of coexisting with 
something else; agreement with any thing. 

COMPA’TIBLE. a. (corrupted, by pronun- 
ciation, from competille.) 1. Suitable to; fit 
for; consistent with (fale). 2. Consistent; 
congruous: agreeable (Broome). 

COMPA'TIBLENESS. s. 
agreement with any thing. 

COMPA’TIBLY. ad. Fitly ; suitably. 

COMPA‘TIENT. a, (con and patior, Lat.) 
Suffering together. ; : 

COM PA/TRIOT. s. (con and patria, Lat.) 
One of the same country (Drummond). 

COMPEER. s. (compar, Latin.) Equal ; 
companion ; colleague; associate (Philips). 

To ComPe’ERr. v. a. To be equal with; to 
mate (Shaukspeare). . 

To COMP’EL. ». a. (compello, Latin.) 1: 
To force to some act; to oblige; to constrain ; 
to urge irresistibly (Clarendon). 9%. To take 


Consistency ; 


by force or violence (Shakspeare). 3. To 
seize ; to overpower (Dryden). 
COMPE’LLABLE. a. 


(from compel.) That. 
may be forced. 


» © OM 

COMPELLA/’TION. s. (from compelloy 
Latin.) The style of address (Duppa).  ~ 

COMPE’LLER. s. (from compel.) He that 
forces another. . 

CO’MPEND. s. (compendium, Latin.) 
Abridgment; summary; epitome (Watts). _ 

COMPENDIA’RIOUS. a. (compendiarius, 
Latin.) Short; contracted; summary. 

COMPENDIO‘SITY. s. (from compendi- 
ous.) Shortness; contracted brevity. 

COMPE’NDIOUS. a. (from compendium.) 
Short ; summary ; comprehensive (Woodward). 

COMPE’NDIOUSLY. ad. Shortly; sum- 
marily ; in epitome (Hooker). ; 

COMPE’NDIOUSNESS. s. (from compen- 
dious.) Shortness; brevity (Bentley). 

COMPE’NDIUM. s. (Lat.) Abridgment;, 
summary; breviate (atts). 

COMPE’NSABLE. a. (from compensate.) : 
That may be recompensed. 

To COMPE’NSATE. v. a. (compenso, © 
Latin.) To recompense; to counterbalance ;, 
to countervail; to make amends for (Prior). _ 

COMPENSA‘TION.s. (from compensate.) 
Recompense; something equivalent (Dryden). 

COMPENSATION, in horology, is a con= 
trivance in the pendulum of a clock, by means — 
of which, while the expansion from increase of » 
temperature depresses the centre of gravity of — 
some of the vibrating parts, other parts are 
made to ascend nearer the centre of suspension, — 
or else to draw up the pendulum, so as to pre- 
serve the centre of oscillation of the compound 
pendulum at an invariable distance; and in 
consequence to keep all the vibrations to the 
same time. 

Compensation pendulums have the part: 
which expands upwards made either of brass — 
or zinc, or some very expansible metal, while 
the descending parts are usually iron or steel, 
and some of these have leaves or machinery in 
their construction; in others, the compensa- 
tion-part does not vibrate, but serves to alter 
the length of a simple pendulum ; and in others 
a fluid is used, most commonly mercury. See 
Horo.ocy and Penputum. i® 

CoMPENSATION (Balance), in horology, @ 
contrivance, by means of which, the errors in 
the going of a watch, occasioned by the varia- 
tion of temperature, may be corrected or com- - 
pensated by varying the diameter of the ba- - 
lances. Ina compensation balance, two dif- 
ferent kinds of matter are made use of that pos- 
sess different degrees of expansibility, and the 
pieces are so adjusted that their expansions 
shall compensate or balance each other. The. 

rincipal compensations have been invented 
y Harrison, Masiband, Cumming, Breguet, 
James Scott, P. Le Roy, Arnold, Emery, &c. 

COMPE’/NSATIVE. a. (from compensate.) 
Such as compensates or countervails. j 

To COMPE'NSE., v. a. (compensa, Latin.} 
To compensate ; to be equivalent to ; to recoms 
pense (Bacon). 

To COMPERE/NDINATE. »., a. (compe 
rendino, Lat.) To delay. 

COMPERENDINA/‘TION. s. 
perendinate.) Delay ; 

COMPETEN CE. 


(from come 
dilatoriness. “a 
Co/MPETENCY. s. (from 


COM 
tompetent.) 1. Such a quantity of any thing as 
is sufficient, without superfluity (Gov. of the 
Tongue). 2. A fortune equal to the conveni- 
ences of life (Shakspeare). 3. The power or 
capacity of a judge or court, for taking cog- 
nisance of an affair. . 
CO’MPETENT. a. (competens, Latin.) 1. 
Suitable; fit; adequate (Bacon). 2. Adapted 
to any purpose without defect or superfluity 
(Hooker). 3. Reasonable; moderate (Aééer.), 
4. Qualified; fit (Gov. of the Tongue). 5. 
Consistent with; incident to (Locke). 
CO’MPETENTLY. ad. (from competent.) 
1. Adequately; properly (Bentley). 2. Rea- 
sonably ; moderately (Wotton). . 
COMPETIBLE. a. (competo, Lat.) Suit- 
able to; consistent with (Hammond). 
COMPE’TIBLENESS. s. (from compe- 
weble.) Suitableness; fitness. 
COMPETI’TION.s. (con and petitio, Lat.) 
1. Rivalry; contest (Rogers). 2. Claim of 
more than one to one thing (Bacon). 
COMPE’TITOR. s. (con and petitor, Lat.) 
1. A rival (Rogers). 2. An opponent (Sh.) 
_ COMPHRY, in botany. See Sympuy- 


TUM. 
 COMPIEGNE, a handsome town of 
France, in the department of Oise and late 
province of the Isle of France. It is seated 
near an extensive forest, at the confluence of 
the Aisne and Oise. :Here is a palace, in 
which the kings of France ofien resided. ‘The 
Maid of Orleans was taken prisoner here in 
1430. Itis 45 miles N.E. of Paris. Lon 2. 
§5E. Lat. 49.25.N. 
COMPILATION. s. (from compilo, Lat.) 
1. A collection from various authors. 2. An 
assemblage: a coacervation (Woodward). 
_ To COMPI'LE. v. a. (compilo, Latin.) 1. 
‘To draw up from various authors. 2.'To write; 
to compose (Temple). 3. To contain; to com- 
prise (Spenser). 
COMPYVLEMENT. s. (from compile.) 
Coacervation ; the act of heaping up (/Votton). 
COMPI’LER. s. (from compile.) A col- 
lector; one who frames a composition from 
various authors. : 
COMPITALIA, or ComPpiraLiTra, feasts 
held among the Romans in honour of the 
Lares, and Mania. . 
During the celebration of these feasts, each 
- family placed at the door of their house the 
statue of the goddess Mania: they also hung 
up at their doors figures of wool, representing 
men and women; accompanying them with 
supplications that the Lares and Mania would 
be contented with those figures, and spare the 
_ people of the house. 
As for slaves, in lieu of the figures of men, 
they offered balls or fleeces. of wool. Servius 
Talus ordered, that the slaves who assisted at 
the compitalia should be free during the whole 
- time of the feast. Augustus ordered the statues 
of the Lares, placed in the cross-ways, to be 
adorned with flowers twice a year. 2 
COMPLA/CENCE. CompLa/cENCY. s. 
(complacentia, low Latin.) 1. Pleasure; satis- 
faction; gratification (South). 2. ‘The cause 
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of pleasure; joy (Milton). 3. Civility ; com- 
plaisance (Clarendon), 

COMPLA/CENT, a. (complacens, Latin.) 
Civil; affable; soft; complaisant. 

To COMPLAIN. v. n. (complaindre, Fr.) 
1. To mention with sorrow or resentment; to 
murmur; to lament (Dryden). 2. To in- 
form against (Shakspeare). : 

To ComPpuLa‘In. v.a. To lament ; to bewail 
(Dryden). 

COMPLAINANT. s. (from complain.) 


One who urges a suit against another (Col- 


lier). 

COMPLA’INER. s. One who complains ; 
alamenter; a murmurer (Gov. of Tongue). 

COMPLAINT. s. (complainte, French.) 
1. Representation of pains or injuries (Job). 
2. The cause or subject of complaint (Swz7/¢). 
3. A malady; a disease (Arbuthnot). 4. Re- 
monstrance against (Shakspeare). 

COMPLAISA’NCE. s. (complaisance, Fr.3 
by ae desire of pleasing; act of adulation 
(Dryden. Prior). 

COMPLAISA‘'NT. a. (camplaisent, Fr.} 
Civil; desirous to please (Pope). 

COMPLAISA’NTLY. ad. Civilly; with 
desire to please ; ceremoniously (Pope). 

COMPLAISA/NTNESS. s. (from complai- 
sant.) Civility ; compliance. 

To COMPLA’NATE. To Compra’ne. 
v. a. (from planus, Latin.) To level; to reduce 
to a flat surface (Denham). | 

CO’MPLEMENT, s. (complementum, Lat.) 

1. Perfection; fulness; completion (Hooker). 
2. Complete set; complete provision ; the full 
quantity or number (Prior). 3. Adscititious 
circumstances; appendage (Shakspeare). 
_ComeLeMeEnr (Atithmetical). See ARITH- 
METICAL. 
_ COMPLEMENT OF LIFE, a term much 
used, in the doctrine of life annuities, by De 
Moivre; according to him, it denotes the nuna- 
ber of years which a given life wants of 86, 
this being the age which he considered as the 
utmost probable extent of life. So 56 is the 
complement of 30, and 30 is ,the complement 
of 56. 

CoMPLEMENT, in astronomy, the distance 
of a star from the zenith; or the arch compre- 
hended between the place of the star above the 
horizon and the zenith. ve 

COMPLEMENT; in geometry, is what re- 
mains of a quadrant of a circle, or of 90°, after 
any certain arch has been taken away from it. 
The sine of the complement of an arch is call- 
ed the cosine, and that of the tangent, the co- 
tangent, &c. 

COMPLEMENT OF AN INTERVAL, in 
music, that which it wants of an octave. 

COMPLEMENTS OF A PARALLELG*» 
GRAM, are the two smaller parallelograms 
made by drawing two right lines through a 
point in the diagonal: and parallel to the side 
of a parallelogram. In every parallelogram 


these complements are equal. 


COMPLE‘’TE. a. (completus, Latin.) 1 
Perfect ; full; having no deficiencies (Hooker) 
2. Finished; ended; concluded (Prior). 
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To CoMPLe’TE. v..a, (from the noun.) To 
perfect ; to finish (Walton). 

COMPLE’TELY. - ad. 
Fully ; perfectly (Sw2f?). as 

COMPLIYTEMENT. §s. (completement, 
French.) The act of completing (Dryden). 

COM PLE’/TENESS. ‘s.. (from complete.) 
Perfection ; the state of being complete. 

COMPLE‘TION, s. (from complete.) 1. 
Accomplishment ; act of fulfilling (South), 2. 
Utmost height; perfect state (Pope). 

CO’MPLEX. a. (complexus, Lat.) Compo- 
site; of many parts; not simple (Locke). 

CoMPLEX TERMS, or IDEAS, in logic, are 
such. as are compounded of several simple 
ones. 

Complex ideas are often considered as single 
and distinct beings, though they may be made 
up-of several simple ideas, as a body, a spirit, 
a horse, a flower: but when several of these 
ideas of a different kind are joined together, 
which are wont to be considered as distinct, 
single beings, they are called a compounded 
idea, whether these united ideas be simple or 
complex: Complex ideas, however compound- 
ed and_recompounded, though their number 
be infinite, and their variety endless, may be 
all reduced under these three heads, modes, 
substances, and relations. 

CoMPLEX PROPOSITION, is either that 
which has at least one of its terms complex, or 
such as contains several members, as causal 
propositions ; or it is several ideas offering them- 
selves to our thoughts at once, whereby we are 
led to affirm the same thing of different objects, 
or different things of the same object. Thus, 
God is infinitely wise, and infinitely powerful. 
In like manner, in the proposition, ‘* Neither 
kings nor people are exempt from death.” 

Co/MPLEX. s. (from the adjective.) Com- 
plication; collection (South). 
~ COMPLE’/XEDNESS. s. (from complex.) 
Complication; involution of many particular 
parts in one integral (Locke). 

COMPLE’XION. s. (complexio, Latin.) 1: 
The enclosure or involution of one thing in 
another (Watts). 2. The colour of the ex- 
ternal parts of any body (Davies). 3. The 
temperature of the body (Dryden). 


(from complete.) 


CoMPLE’XION, a term technically denoting » 


the temperament, habitude, and natural dis- 
position of the body; but popularly signifying 
the colour of the face and skin. Few subjects 
have engaged the attention of naturalists more 
than the diversities among the human species, 
among which that of colour is the most re- 
markable. The great differences in this respect 
have given occasion to several authors to assert, 


that the whole human race have not sprung " 


from one original; but that ‘as many different 
species of men were at first created as there are 
now different colours to be found among them. 
Jt remains, in reality, a matter of no small dif- 
ficulty. to account for the remarkable variations 
of colour that are to be found among different 
nations. Dr. Hunter, who considered the 
matter more accurately than has commonly 
been done, determines absolutely against any 
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specific difference among mankind. He ire 
troduces his subject by observing, that wher 
the question has been agitated, whether all the 
human race constituted only one species or not, ~ 
much. confusion has arisen from’ the sense in 
which the term species has been adopted. - He 
therefore thinks it necessary to. set out with a _ 
definition of the term. He includes under the — 
same species all those animals which produce — 
issue capable of propagating others resembling 
the original stock from whence they sprung. 
This definition he illustrates by having recourse 
to the human species as an example. And in 
this sense of the term he concludes, that all of 
them are to be considered as belonging to the’ 
same species. And as, in the case of plants, 
one species comprehends several varieties de= — 
pending upon climate, soil, culture, and similar 
accidents; so he considers the diversities of the 
human race to be merely varieties of the same 
species, produced by natural causes. . | 

Upon the whole, colour and figure may be 
styled habits of the body. Like other habits, 
they are created, not by great and sudden im- 
pressions, ‘but by continual and almost imper- 
ceptible touches. Of habits, both of mind and 
body, nations are susceptible as well as indi- 
viduals... They are transmitted to the offspring, _ 
and augmented by inheritance. Long in grow- 
ing to maturity, national features, like national 
manners, become fixed only after ‘a succession ~ 
of ages. ‘They become, however, fixed at last; 
and if we can ascertain any effect produced by 
a given state of weather or of climate, it‘re- 
quires only repetition during a sufficient length 
of time, to augment and impress it with a per- 
manent character. The sanguine countenance 
will, for this reason, be perpetual in the high 
est latitudes of the temperate zone; and we_ 
shall always find the swarthy, the olive, the 
tawny, and the.black, as we descend to the - 
south. See farther, the article Homo. 

COMPLE’/XIONALL, a. (from complexion.) 
Depending on the complexion or temperament — 
of the body (Fiddes). 

_ COMPLE’/XIONALLY, ad. By complex- | 
ion (Brown). ; ma Be 

COMPLE’XLY., ad. (from complex.) Ina 
complex manner; not simply. 

. COMPLE/XNESS. s. (from complex.) The 
stateofbeing complex. =~ a 
COMPLE’XURE. s. (from complex.) The 

involution of one thing with others. >” 

COMPLEXUS. (complexus, from com- 
plector, to comprise.) A muscle situated on the 
back part of the neck, that draws the head 
backwards, and to one side ; and when both 


act, they. draw the head directly backward. 


It arises from the transverse processes of the 
seven superior vertebre of the back, and four 
inferior of the neck, by as many distinct ten- 
dinous origins ; in its ascent it receives a fleshy 
slip from the spinous process of the first verte- 
bre of the back: from these different origins 
it rans upwards, and is every where intermixed 
with tendinous fibres. It is inserted, tendi- 
nous and fleshy, into-the inferior edge of the 
protuberance in the middle of the os.occipitis, 
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and intd a part of the curved line that rans fore 
wards from that protuberance, 
COMPLIANCE. ss. 
The act of yielding to any desire or demand ; 
according; submission (déogers). 2: A dis- 
position to yield to others (Clarendon). 
COMPLIANT. «4. (from comply.) 1. 
Yielding ; bending (Milton). @. Civil; com- 
plaisant. 
_ Lo CO'MPLICATE., v. a. ( complico, Lat.) 
1. To entangle one with another; to join; to 
involve mutually (Zidlotson). 2. To unite by 
involution of parts (Boyle). 3. To form by 
complication; to form by the union of several 
parts into one integral (Locke). 
Co/MPLICATE. a. (from the verb.) Com- 
pounded of a multiplicity of parts (Watts). 
CO“MPLICATENESS. s. (from compli- 
caie.) ‘The state of being complicated ; intri- 
cacy ; perplexity (fale). 
COMPLICA’TION. s. (from complicate.) 
1. The act of involving one thing in another. 
2. The state of being involved ‘one in another 
(Wilkins). 3. 'The integral consisting of man 


things so 7 i pil cote and united (Vatéis), 


CO/MPLICE. s. (Fr. from complex, Latin.) 
One who is united with others in an ill design; 
a confederate (Clarendon). 

_ COMPLIER. s. (from comply.) A man of 
gan easy temper (Swift). 

COMPLIMENT. s. (compliment, Fr.) An 
act or expression of civility, usually understood 
to mean Jess than it declares (Sidney). 

Yo CoMPLiMy’NT. v. a. (from the noun.) 
To sooth with expressions of respect ; to flat- 
ters; to praise (Prior). . 

To Comruime/nr. v.n. To use ceremo- 
nious or adulatory language (Pope). | 

COMPLIME/NTAL. a. (from compli- 
_ ment.) Expressive of respect or civility (Wotton). 
 COMPLIME/NTALLY. ad. In the na- 

ture of a compliment; civilly (Broome). 
_ CO’/MPLIMENTER.s. (from compliment.) 
One given to compliments; a flatterer. 

CO’MPLINE.:s. (compline, Fr.) The last 
act of worship at night (Spenser). 

To COMPLORE, v.n. (comploro, Latin.) 
Yo make lamentation together. : 

COMPLO’T. s. (French.) A confederacy in 
some secret crime ; a conspiracy (Skakspeare). 

To Compto’r. v. a. (from the rreun.) To 
form a plot; to conspire (Pope). 

COMPLO/TTER. s. (from complot.) A 
conspirator; one joined in a plot (Dryden). 

COMPLUTENSIAN BIBLE. See Br- 

BLES (Greek). . 
To COMPLY’. v. 2. (complier, Fr.) To 
yield to; to be obsequious to (Lillotson). : 

COMPO'NENT.. a. (componens, Latin.) 
That constitutes a compound body (Newéen). 

To COMPO'RT. v. x. (comporter, Fr.) To 
agree; to suit (Donne). 

To Comport. v. a. 1. To bear; to endure 
_ Daniel). 2. To behave; to carry (Congreve). 

Compo’rT. s. (from the verb.) Behaviour ; 
conduct; manner of acting (Taylor), | 

COMPO/RTABLE.: a. (from ‘comporé.) 
Consistent ; not contradictory (Wotton), 


VOL, ITI, 


(Clarendon). 7. To adjust the mind to 


hotes, 
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COMPO/RTANCE. s. (from eatnport.) 


| Behaviour; gesture of ceremony (Spenser). 
(from comply.) 1. - 


COMPO’RTMENT. 3. (from comport.) 
Behaviour ; ntien ; demeanour (Addison). 

COMPOS.MENTIS. See Non con- 
POS. | 
Lu COMPO’SE. v. a. (composer, French.) 
1. To form a mass by joining different things 
together (Sprat). 2. To place any thing im 
its proper form and method (Dryden). 3. To. 
dispose ; to put in the proper state for any pur- 
pose (Clarendon). 4..'To put together ‘a dis» 
course or sentence; to write as an author 
(Hooker). 5: 'To constitute by being parts of 
a’ whole (/Vatés). 6. To calm; to quiet 
any 
businéss (Deppa). 8. 'To adjust; to settle: 
as, Zo compose a difference. 9. (With print- 
ers.) To arrange the letters. 10. (In musick.) 
To form a tune. from the different musical 


COMPO'SED: particip. a.Calm 5 serious; 
even; sedate (Addison). . 

. COMPO'SEDLY. ad. Calmly; seriously ; 
sedately (Clarendon). 
COMPO/SEDNESS. s. Sedateness; calms 

ness ; tranquillity (Norris). 
COMPO'SER. 5. (from compose.) 1. An. 


author; a writer (Milton). 2. He that.adapts 


the musick to words (Peacham). 

COMPO‘SIT AR, or Compo’sttr. The 
name of the twenty-first order in the fragments 
of a natural. method in. Linnéus’s Philos. 
Botan. : the forty-ninth of the natural orders 
in his Gen. Pl. in Royen’s:System, and others. 
Comprising the plants “with compound 
flowers. : 

COMPOSITE ORDER, in architecture, 
the last of the five orders of columns; so call- 
ed, because its capital is composed out of those 
of the other orders. See CAPITAL. 

This order, though it has many admirers, 
must be pronounced defective, for it is in most 
respects so similar to the Corinthian, that even 
a good judge can scarcely distinguish the one 
from the other; while the merest novice in 
architecture can at once distinguish the Tuscan 
from the Doric, and the Ionic from the Co- 
rinthian. The composite may, perhaps, be | 


_best distinguished from the Corinthian by the 


volutes, which in the former order resemble 
those of the Ionic ; the Corinthian capital has 
three tiers of leaves, the composite two. This 
order had its origin among the ancient Ro- 
mans; its general proportions follow: the 
height of the entire order is divided into five 
equal parts, one of which is appropriated: for 
the height. of the pedestal, and the remaining 
four, for the column and entablature. These 
four parts being again divided into six; one is 
for the entablature, and the remaining five 
for the height of the column, including its base 
and capital. ‘The height of the column is di- 
vided into i0 equal parts, one of which is given 
to the inferior diameter. The base is 30 mi- 
nutes, the capital 70 in height, adorned with 
acanthus leaves, and volutes, drawn by the 


same method as those of the Ionic: and the 
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plan of the capital is the same with that of the 
Jorinthian order. 

‘The sofiit of the corona is divided into square 
compartments cut out of the solid, decorated 
with roses whose relief must not project more 
than the borders which inclose them. In rich 
compositions, the soffits of the modillions are 
also ornamented; but their relief is not to ex- 
ceed the horizontal surface, which would 
greatly injure the effect of the modillion, and 


render the appearance of the profile of the en- 


tablature Jess pleasing. 

ComposireE, in general, denotes something 
compounded, or made up of several others 
united together: thus, composite numbers; are 
such as can be measured exactly by a number 
exceeding unity ; as 6 by 2 or 3, or 10 by.5, 
&c. so that 4 is the lowest composite number. 
Composite numbers, between themselves, are 
those which have some common measure be- 
sides unity ; as 12 and 15, as being both mea- 
sured by 3. 

COMPOSITION. s. (compositio, Latin.) 
4. The act of forming an integral of various 
dissimilar parts (Bacon. Temple). 2. The act 
of bringing simple ideas into complication : 
‘ opposed to analysis (Newton). 3. A mass 
formed by mingling different ingredients 
(Swift). 4. The state of being compounded ; 
union ; conjunction; combination (Watts). 
5. The arrangement of various figures in a 
picture (Dryden). 6. Written work (Addison). 
7. Adjustment; regulation (Ben Jonson). 8. 
Compact ; agreement (/Valler). 9. The act 
of discharging a debt by paying part; the sum 


paid. 10. Consistency; congruity (Shek- 
speare). 11. (In grammar.) The joining of 


two words together, or the prefixing a particle 
to another word, to augment, diminish, or 
change its signification. 12. A certain method 
of demonstration in mathematicks, which is 
the reverse of the analytical method, or of re- 
solution (Harris). See ANALYSIS. 
Composition (Forsyth’s) FOR DECAYED 


TREES. See COMPOST. 
CoMPOSITION AND RESOLUTION OF 
FORCES. See PARALLELOGRAM OF 
FORCES, 


ComPoOSITION, in music, the art of com- 
posing not only an agreeable air; but also a 
ereat many airs in such a manner that, when 
heard at the same time, they may, united, pro- 
duce an effect agreeable and delightful to the 
hearers. A complete knowledge of the rules 
of melody and harmony is the foundation of 
composition. It is absolutely necessary to 
know in what manner chords ih 
how to hoe and resolve dissonances, to find 
the fundamental bass, and to put in practice all 
the other minutia of elementary knowledge ; 
but with the mechanical rules of harmony 
alone, one is by no means better qualified to 
understand the art, and operate in the practice 
cf composition, than to form himself for elo- 
quence upon all the rhetorical precepts exhibit- 
ed in grammar. We need not say, that besides 
this, it is necessary to understand the genius and 
compass of veices and instruments; to judge 


ould be filled, 
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what airs may be of easy, and what of difficuls 
execution ; to observe what will, and what will 
not, be productive of any effect; to feel the 
character of different movements, as well as 
that of different modulations, that both may be 
always suitably applied ; to know the different 
rules established by convention, by taste, by 
caprice, .or by pedantry, as fugues, imitations, 
or pieces where the subject is confined to uni- 
form laws in its harmony, melody, rithmus, 
&c. All these acquisitions are still no more 
than preparatives for composition: but the 
composer must find in his own genius the 
sources of beautiful melody, of sublime har- 
mony, the picturesque, and the expressive in 
music ; he must, in short, be capable of per- 
ceiving, and of forming, the order of the whole 
piece ; to follow the relations and aptitudes of 
which it is susceptible in every kind ; to inflame 
his soul with the epirit and enthusiasm of the 
poet, rather than childishly amuse himself 


“with punning in harmony, or adapting the 


music in each particular word. With these 
views we shall not attempt to prescribe rules 
for composition, since a volume of directions 
would be of small utility, except to those wha 
are possessed of musical genius: such we refer 
to D’Alembert’s Theory of Music, a translation 
of which, with some valuable annotations, 
may be found under the article music, in thee _ 
English Encyclopedia. Other concise re- 
marks will be given, at the articles CouNTERS= 
POINT, DescanT, Harmony, Music, &c. 
in this work. 

The name of composition is, likewise, given 
to such pieces of music as are formed according 
to the rules of the art. For this reason, duetts, 
trios, quartettos, &c. are called compositions. ' 

A few years ago, a German invented an in- 
strument for composers: it consists of an harp- 
sichord, which by certain machinery added to 
it, notes down any air while a person is playing 
it. Were this instrument accurate in practice, 
it would be of great advantage to composers, as 
they would by it be enabled, when hurried 
away by the fervour of their imagination, to 


preserve what had received a fleeting existence, 


and what it would otherwise be impossible for 
them to remember.. But it has not yet been 
found so useful as its inventor expected. It is 
described in Mem.-Acad. Berol. 1773. 
CoMPOSITION OF PROPORTION, is when — 
of four proportionals, the sum of the Ist and» 
2d, is to the 2d, as the sum of the 3d and 4th, 
is to the 4th. See PROPORTIONALS. \ 
CoMPOSITION OF RATIOS, in arithmetic 
and algebra, is performed by multiplying the 
quantities or exponents of two or more ratios 
together; the produce is then said to be com- 
pounded of the ratios whose components were 
multiplied. ‘Thus if the quantities or expo- 
nents of the ratios a to b, cto d, e tof, be mul- 


pak we shall co te - x ep x sae . 4 
And the ratio ace to bdf, is-then said to be 


compounded of the several ratios a to b,c to 
d,etof, &c. Thus also the ratio of 10 to 
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2, is compounded of the ratio 2 to 3, and of 5 
to4; for? x § = 238. This is often called-ad- 
dition of ratios. 

COMPO'’SITIVE. a. Compounded; or, 
having the power of compounding... 

COMPO'SITOR. s. (from compose.) He 
that arranges and adjusts the types in printing. 

COMPOST, in botany, garden manure : 
such earthy and saline, or. other substances, as 
in a state of combination constitute the means 
of improving a soil for the growth of -garden- 
plants. ; 

As almost all sorts of plants and vegetables, 
though they succeed better in some kinds of 
soil than others, grow well in mould, which is 
duly impregnated with vegetable materials, it 
is not necessary. to have recourse to the prepa- 
ration of such substances as are tedious and 
troublesome in their mode of composition, ex- 
cept for particular plants, whether of the escu- 
lent, flower, shrub, or tree kinds. 

For the purpose of improving the condition 
of garden grounds in general, the substances 
should be suited to their particular qualities 
and properties ; as where they are of a light, 

loose, gravelly, or sandy nature; the applica- 
tion of loamy and other sorts of heavy earth 
matters in combination with well rotted dung, 
will be beneficial ; while such as are of a heavy, 
elayey, or loamy kind, will be greatly amelior- 
ated by the use of light sandy earth, scrapings 
of roads, sea-sand, ashes, the reduced bark of 
hot-beds, sawdust, and other decayed ligneous 
materials, with a proper proportion of good 
rotten dung. Ma 

Most of the esculent sorts of plants succeed 
perfectly in good vegetable mould. of moderate 
adhesion, such as is met with in gardens that 
have been some time under cultivation. 

Some particular sorts of plants require such 
as is loose and light, as those of the moist bul- 
bous-rooted tribes; others, such as is dry, 
sandy, or calcareous, as those of the more suc- 
culent kinds; and that. of the rich, loamy de- 
scription, is in general well adapted to the 
growth of most sorts of trees and shrubb 
ou ; and earthy compositions of the boggy 

sind are suited to the raising of particular sorts 
of plants and flowers. > 

_ The composts, most usually employed for the 
more tender curious plants in pots, tubs, and 
hot-beds, are for the ee delicate kinds, such as 
are constituted of fresh maiden earth taken 
from old pasture ground, of a light but rich 
- mouldy quality inclining toloam. In forming 
it, the top spit or turf should only be taken; to 
which should be added a third or fourth part 
of thoroughly rotten dung, the whole being laid 
ina long heap or ridge, three feet high, inva 
situation exposed to the sun and air for seve- 
ral months, and turned over occasionally, that 
the mass may be converted into mould, and 
the inaterials properly incorporated together. 
Where good pasture earth cannot be procured, 
4 quantity of good garden mould will answer ; 
adding one-third or fourth part of rotten dung, 
as that of old hot beds; and where the soil is 
ei sather a stiff pature, about a fourth part of 
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séassand at the same time, or of ashes, drift, cr 
rotten tan, the whole being thrown up in a 
heap for five or six months ; but the longer the 
better, it being often stirred up and stirred over. 

For plants that require light, loose mould, 
composts may be formed of one-half good pasture 
mould, or that of a garden, and about one-third 
of sand and rotten dung; the whole being form- 
ed into a heap in the same way as the preceding. 

Where a soft, loose, rich earth is required, 
composts of good, light, rich garden, or pasture 
earth, rotten tanner’s bark, or rotten earthen 
wood, sawdust, tree-leaves, rotten dung, and a 
small portion of sand, may be used after being 
well blended together. . 

If dry rubbishy soils be wanted, composts’ 
formed of one-half of perfectly light garden or 
pasture mould, and one-half of sea-sand or road 
soil, and a little screened lime-rubbish, the 
whole laid in a heap for some months, and 
turned over two or three times and well mixed, 
may be had recourse to. 

Where the heavier sorts of composts are 
wanted, they may be prepared from fresh ' 
loamy earth of a common or any dry pasture 
ground, where the soil is of a soft and moder- 
ately friable nature, taking the uppermost spit, 
sward and all, chopping it to bits, and adding 
rotten dung as above; which after lying in a 
ridge or heap twelve or fiftee months in order 
that the sward may rot, and being frequently 
turned over, to break the lamps and mix the 
parts well together, may be made use of with 
success, 

Where the culture of flowers is intended, 
composts of different sorts may be formed 
thus : 

For auriculas; of light earth from pasture: 
ground, the top-spit with the sward and neat’s” 
dung, of each about an equal portion, and 
about half the quantity of drift or sea-sand, 
and when it can be had, a little rotten willow 
earth, or any rotten earthy wood, or old rotten 
tan or saw dust, the whole formed into a heap 
for several months, and often turned over. 
This compost is also appropriate to carnations, 
ranunculuses, and anemones: which neverthe- 
less often blow well in common, rich, light, 
garden earth. . 

Vor hyacinths, composts formed of neat’s 
dung and drift-sand, each an equal proportion ; 
and half the quantity of old rotten tan, are very 
useful. When it can be easily procured, the 
same portion of rotten leaves of trees, or a little 
more rotten bark, and a proportionate quantity. 
of light earth, from a pasture or a garden may 
be used ; the whole well mixed and frequently 
turned, to lie together for at least a year. 

_ Composts should always be formed in an 
open, exposed place, free_to the influence of 
the sun, air, rains, frosts, and showers; and the 
ingredients should be mixed in heaps extended 
in length like a ridge, about a yard in thickness, 
turned over frequently from bottom to- top, 
that every part miay equally participate in the 
changes of the atmosphere. te 
These composts when used should not -be 
screened, except for some particular purpose’as 


COM 
ymentioned above; the best general rhethod 
being to break them only into a coarse mould 
with the spade and hands, 
Under the article Compost, we ought to 
mention Mr. Forsyth’s celebrated composition 


for the prsecrieiine of fruit and -forest trees,, 


for which, upon an examination of its efficacy, 
May 11, 1791, his majesty granted the in- 


ventor a reward, in consequence of his dis- 


closure of. the secret. ‘The directions for this 
composition are as follow: 

Take one bushel of fresh cow-dung, half a 
bushel of lime-rubbish of old buildings (that 
from the cielings of rooms is preferable), half 
a bushel of wood-ashés, and a sixteenth part of 
a bushel of pit or river sand. ‘The three last 
articles are to be sified fine before they are 
mixed; then work them well together with a 
spade, and afterwards with a wooden beater, 
until the stuff is very smooth, like fine plaister 
used for the cielings of rooms. » 

The composition being thus made, care must 
be taken to prepare the tree properly for its ap- 
plication, by cutting away all the dead, de- 
cayed, and injured part, till you come to the 
fresh sound wood ; leaving the surface of the 


. wood very smooth, and rounding off the edges 


of the bark with a draw knife, or other instru- 
ment, perfectly smooth, which must be parti- 
cularly attended to; then lay on the plaister, 
about one-eighth of an inch thick, all over the 
part where the wood or bark has been so cut 
away, finishing off the edges as. thin as possi- 
ble. Then take a quantity of dry powder of 


wood-ashes, mixed with a sixth part of the 


same quantity of the ashes of burnt bones; put 
it Into a tin-box, with holes in the top, and 
shake the powder on the surface of the ee 
till the whole is covered over with. it, letting it 
remain for half an hour, to absorb the moist- 
ure; then apply more powder, rubbing it on 
gently with the hand, and repeating the appli- 
cation of the powder, till the whole plaister 
becomes a dry smooth surface. 

All the trees cut down near the ground 
should have the surface made quite smooth, 
rounding it off in a small degree, a& before 
mentioned ; and the dry powder, directed to be 
used afterwards, should have an equal quantity 


of alabaster mixed with it, in order the better’ 


to resist the dripping of trees, and heavy rains. 

If any of the composition be left for a future 
occasion, it should be kept in a tub, or other 
vessel, and urine of any kind poured on it, so 
as to cover the surface, otherwise the atmo- 
sphere will greatly hurt the efficacy of the ap- 

lication. Where lime-rubbish of old build- 
ings cannot. be easily got, take powdered chalk 
or common lime, after having been slaked for 
at least a month. : 

This composition should be applied with a 
painter's brush, being itself of the consistency 
of paint: and if the tree be hollow, all the 
rotten, loose, and dead part must be scooped 
out, down to the solid wood of the trunk, the 
surface being made smooth. Hi 

To Co/mpost. v. a. To manure (Bacon). 


COMPOSTELLA, or St. laco pg Coms 
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POSTELLA, the capital of Galicia, in Spairt. 
It is the see of an archbishop, and the seat of 
an university. Here are a great number of. 


monasteries for both sexes. Great quantities 


of pilgrims resort to. the church of St. Iugo, to 
pay their devotions to St. James the Less, 
whom they imagine to have been buried here. 
It is275 milesN.W. of Madrid. Lat. 42.52N.— 
Lon. 8. 17 W. : | 

ComrostTe.za (New), the principal town 
of Xalisco, in New Spain, America. It was 
built in 1531. Lat. 21, 20 Ne Lon. 109. 
42 W, . 

COMPOSTURE: s. (from compost.) Soil ; 
manure: not used (Shakspeare). oust My 

COMPO'URE. s. (from compose.) 1. ‘The 
act of composing or inditing (King Charles). 
2, Arrangement; combination; order (Hold- 
er). 3. The form arising from the disposition 
of the various parts (Craskaw). 4. Frame 5 
make (Shakspeare). » 5. Adjustment (JV otton). 
6. Composition; framed discourse *(Alier+ 
Lury). 7. Sedateness; calmness; tranquillity 
(Milton). 8. Agreement ; composition ; set- 
tlement of differences (Milton). 

COMPOTA/TION. s. (compotatio, Latin.) 
The act of drinking together (Philips). 

To COMPO’UND. v. a. (eumpono, Latin.} 
1. To mingle many ingtedtents togethers 2. 
To form by uniting various parts (Boyle). 3.) 
‘To mingle in different positions ;. to combine 
(Addison). 4. To form one word from, two or 
more words; as daylight from day and light 
(Raleigh). 5. 'To compose by being united 
(Shakspeare). 6. To adjust a difference by 


some recession from the rigour of claims 


(Bacon). 7. 'Fo discharge a debt by paying 
only part. ' . 
To Com¥o’unD. v. %. 1.'To:come to terms 
of agreement, by abating something of the first 
demand (Dryden). 2. To bargain in the lump 
(Shakspeare): 3. To come to terms, by grant- 
ing something on each side (Carew). 4. To 
determine: notin use (Shakspeare). 
Co/mPpounp. a. (from the verb.) 1. Formed 
out of many ingredients ; not simple (Bacon). 
2. Composed of two or more words (Pope). 
Compounn. (compositus.) In botany. 
Stem, dividing into branches; leaf, connecting 
several leaflets on one petiole, which in this 
case is Called acommon petiole; flower, a spe 
cies of aggregate flower, containing, several 
florets, enclosed in a:cormmon perianth, and on 
aconimon teceptacle; with the anthers con- 
nected in a cylinder ; as in the class syngenesia ; 
raceme, composed of several racemules, or 
small racemes ; spike, composed of several 
spicules or spikelets; corymb, formed of sé~ 
veral small corymbs; umbel, having all the 
rays or peduneles bearing uinbellules, or smalt 
umbels, at the top ; fractification, consisting of 
several confluent florets ; opposed.to simple. 
_Comprounp numbers, See -Com7o~ 
SITE. 
CoMPOUND INTEREST. See INTEREST.’ 
CoMPOUND PROPORTION. See ARITH* 
METIC. 4 
ComPouND QUANTITIES, in algebray 


com 


such as are composed of terms joined by the 
signs 4-or—. Thus 2a4+l—c, and 2?+ 
2v y+ y", are compound quantities. 

CoMPOUND, or CoMPOUNDED RATIO. 
See COMPOSITION OF RATIOS. 

Co’mpounp. s. The mass formed by the 

_Anion of many ingredients (South). 

COMPO’UNDABLE. a. Capable of being 

compounded. : 

~ COMPO/UNDER. s. (from to compound.) 
1. One who endeavours to bring parties to 
terms of agreement (Swift). 2. A mingler ; 
one who mixes bodies. ; 
Lo COMPREHEND. v. a. (comprehendo, 
Lat.) 1. To comprise; to include (Dryden). 
2. ‘To contain in the mind; to conceive; to 
understand (/Valler). 

COMPREHE'NSIBLE. a. (comprehensi- 
ble, Fr.) 1. Intelligible ; conceivable (Locke). 
2. Possible to be comprised (Bacon). 

COM PREHE’NSIBLY. ad. With great 
power of signification or understanding ; with 
great extent of sense. 
~ COMPREHEYNSION. s. (comprehensis, 
Lat.) 1. The act or quality of comprising or 
containing; inclusion (Hooker). 2. Sum- 

_ mary; fa: compendium (Rogers). 3. 
Knowledge ; capacity; power of the mind to 
admit many ideas at once (Dryden). 

-CoMPRESENSION, in English church- 
history, denotes a scheme proposed by sir Or- 
Jando Bridgman in 1667-8, for relaxing the 
terms of conformity in behalf of protestant dis- 
senters, and adynitting them into the commu- 
mion of the church. A bill for this purpose 
was drawn up by lord chief-baron Hale, but 

Aisallowed. ‘The attempt was renewed by 
‘Tillotson and Stillingfleet in 1674, and the 
terms were settled to the satisfaction of the 
nonconformists ; but the bishops refused their 
assent. This scheme was likewise revived 
again immediately after the Revolution; the 
king and queen expressed their desire of an 

union: however, the design failed after two 
attempts; and the act of toleration was ob- 

' tained. 

CoMPREHENSION, in metaphysics, is that 
act of the mind whereby it apprehends or 

_ knows any object that is presented to it, on all 
the sides whereon it is capable of being appre- 
hended or known. ‘To comprehend a thing is 
defined by the sehoolmen, rem aliquam totam 
et totalitér cognoscere. . 

CoMPREHENSION, in rhetoric, a trope or 
‘figure whereby the name of a whole is put for 
apart; or that of a part for a whole; ora de- 

_ finite number of any thing for an indefinite. 

’ COMPREHENSIVE. a. (from compre- 

hend.) 1. Having the power to comprehend or 

understand many things at once (Pope), 2. 

_ Having the quality of comprising much ; com- 

pendious ; extensive (Sprat). 
COMPREHE'NSIVELY. ad. In a com- 
rehensive manner. 

» COMPREHE'NSIVENESS, s. The qua- 

__ lity of including much in a few words or nar- 

sow compass (Addison). 


Te COMPRE/SS..v. a. (compressus, Lat.) 


com 
1. To foree into a narrow compass. 2. To 
embrace (Pope). 

ComPREss, in surgery, a bolster of soft 
linen cloth, folded in several doubles, fre- 
quently applied to cover a plaster, in order not 
only to preserve the part from the external air, 
but also the better to retain the dressings, or 
medicines. See SURGERY. 

ComprREsSSED,or FLATTED. (compressus.) 
In botany. Applied to a stem, which has the 
two opposite sides plane or flat; to a leaf, 
which is pulpy, with the sides more flatted 
than the disk. «Opposed to depressed. Ap- 
plied to a siligque which has the opposite sides 
approaching to each other. 

COMPRESSIBIVLITY. s. (from compressi- 
ble.) The quality of admitting to be brought by 
force into a narrower compass. 

COMPRE'SSIBLE. «. (from compress.) 
Yielding to pressure, so as that one part is 
brought nearer'to another (Cheyne). - 

- COMPRE’SSIBLENESS. ‘s. (from com- 
pressible.) Capability of being pressed close. 

COMPRESSION. s. (compressio, Latin.) 
The act of bringing the parts of any body nearer 
to each other by violence (Bacon. Newton). — 

CoMPRESSION. (compressio, from com- 
primo, to press together.) By this term sur+ 
geons express a diseased state of the body, 
which is the eflect of something pressing upon 
the brain. It should be distinguished from 
concussion and inflammation. When the 
brain is compressed either by bone, extrava- 
sated blood, or any other fluid, there is giddi- 
ness, nausea, vomiting, loss of sense and vo- 
luntary motion ; comaand stupor, with a para- 
lysis of some part or other; a sturtorose breath~ 
ing, and convulsive twitches. The pulse is in 
general oppressed and irregular. 

COMPRESSION OF THE TERRESTRIAL 
SPHEROID, is used to express the difference 
between the major and minor axes of the earth, 
in terms of the former. See ELLIpTiciry. 

COMPRESSOR NARIS.. (compressor, 
from comprimo, to press together.) Rhinzus 
vel nasalis. of Douglas. A muscle of the nose, 
that compresses the ale towards the septum 
nasi, particularly when. we. want to smell 
acutely. It also corrugates the nose, and as- 
sists in expressing certain passions. It arises, 
by a narrow beginning, from the root of the ala 
nasi externally, and spreads into a number of 
thin, separate fibres, which run up along the 
cartilage in an oblique manner towards the 
back of the nose, where it joins with its fellow 
and is inserted into the narrow extremity of the 
os nasi and nasal process of the superior max~ 
illary bone. 

COMPRE'SSURE. s. (from compress.) 
‘The act or force of the body pressing against 
another (Boyle). 

To COMPRINT. v. n. (comprimere, Lat.) 
To print another’s copy, to the prejudice of the 
rightful proprietor (Phillips). 

To COM. RISE. v. a. (compris, Fr.) To 
contain ; to comprehend; to. include (Roscom.). 

COMPROBA‘TION. s. (comprobo, Lat.) 
Proof; attestation (Brown). 
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COMPROMISE. s. (compromissum, Lat.) 


1. A mutual promise of parties at difference to 
refer the ending of their controversies to arbi- 
trators (Cowell). 2. A compact or bargain in 
which concessions are made on each side 
(Shakspeare). 

To Co’MPROMISE. v.a. (from the noun.) 
1. To compound; to adjust a compact by 
. mutual concessions. 2. ‘To accord; to agree 
(Shakspeare).-: 

COMPROMISSO'RIAL. a. (from compro- 
mise.) Relating to a compromise. 

COMPROVI/NCIAL. a. (con and pro- 
vincial.) Belonging to the same province (Ay- 
liffe). ; 

COMPT. s (compte, Fr.) Account; com- 
putation ; reckoning (Shakspeare), : 

To Compr. v. a. (compler, Fr.) To com- 

ute; tonumber. We now use 70 Count. 
' CO'MPTIBLE. a. Accountable; ready to 
give account (Shakspeare). 

COMPTING, or CounTinG House, a 
room with desks, &c. fitted up for the recep- 
tion of clerks and accountants, of merchants, 
bankers, Sc. } 

COMPTORIA. In botany, 4 genus of the 
class monoecia, order triandria. Male ament 
cylindrical, imbricate ; calyx six leaved ; corol- 
less ; styles two; nut ovate. One species only: 
a North American plant, with slender, shrub- 
by, hairy stalks: lateral erect aments. 

To COMPTRO'LL. v. a. (properly control.) 
To control; to overrule; to oppose. 

COMPTRO'LLER, s. (from comptroll.) 
Director; supervisor (Temple). ~See Con- 
TROLLER. 

COMPTRO’LLERSHIP. s. (from comp- 
troller.) Superintendance (Carew). 
~COMPU’LSATIVELY. ad. By constraint; 
with force. 

COMPU’LSATORY. a. (from compulsor, 
Latin.) Having the force of compelling 
(Shakspeare). 

COMPU’LSION. s. (compulsio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of compelling to something; force ; 
violence of the agent (Milton). 2. 'The state 
of being compelled (Hale). 

COMPU'LSIVE. a. (from compulser, Fr.) 
Having the power to compel ; forcible (Swift). 

COMPU'LSIVELY. ad. (from compul- 
sive.) By force; by violence.  . : 

_COMPUILSIVENESS, s. Force ; compul- 
sion. 

COMPULSOR, an officer underthe Roman 
emperors, dispatched from court into the pro- 
‘vincees, to compel the payment of taxes, &c. 
not paid within the time prescribed. _ 

COMPU’LSORILY. ad. (from compul- 
sory.) In a forcible manner; by violence 
(Bacon). 

_ COMPU'LSORY. a. (compulsoire, Fr,) 
eels the power of compelling (Bram- 
fall). 

COMPU’/NCTION. 5. (componction, Fr.) 
1. ‘Lhe power of pricking ; stimulation ; irrita- 
tion (Brown). 2. The state of being pricked 
by the conscience ; repentance; contrition 
fClarendon), — : 


CON 
- COMPU’/NCTIOUS. a. (from compune+ 
tion.) Repentant; sorrowful; tender (Shak- 
speare). 

COMPU'NCTIVE. a. (from compunction.) | 
Causing remorse. 

COMPURGA‘TION. ss. (compurgatio, 
Latin.) The practice of justifying any man’s 
veracity by the testimony of another. 

COMPURGA‘TOR. s. (Latin.) One who_ 
bears his testimony to the credibility of another 
(Woodward). . 

COMPU’TABLE. a. (from compute.) Ca- 
pable of being numbered (Hale), 

COMPUTA‘TION. s. (from compute.) 1. 
The act of reckoning; calculation (Shak.). 2. | 
The sum collected or settled by calculation — 
(Addison). yt 

To COMPUTE. $v. a. (computo, Lat.) To 
reckon; to calculate ;.to count (I/older). 

Compu’TE. s. (computus, Latin.) Compu- 
tation ; calculation (Brown). 

COMPU’TER. s. (from compute.) Reckon- 
er; accountant; calculator (Swift). 

CO’MPUTIST. s..(computiste, Fr.) Cal- 
culator ; one skilled in computation (/Votion). 

COMRADE. s. (camerade, French.) I. 
One who dwells in the same house or chamber 
(Shakspeare), 2. A companion; a partner 
(Milton). 

COMUS, the god of revelry, feasting, and 
nocturnal entertainments. During his festivals, 
men-and women exchanged each other’s dress. 
He was represented as a young and drunken 
man, with a garland of flowers on his head, 
anda torch in his hand, which seemed fall- 
ing. 

CON, an Italian preposition, signifying 
with, and used by. musical writers : as con ario, 
with the bow ; con affetto, with tenderness. 

‘Con. A Latin inseparable preposition, 
which at the heginnmg of words signifies 
union: as, concourse, a running together, 

Con. (from conira, against, Latin.) A cant 
word for the negative side of a question ; as, the 
pros and cons, 

To Con. v. a. (connan, Saxon.) 1. To 
know (Spenser). 2. To study; to commit to 
memory (Arluthnot), 3. To Con thanks. To 
thank (Shakspeare). ; 

CONANA, im ancient geography, an epis- 
copal town of Asia, in Pamphylia. . 

CONARIUM. (conarium, -xwveo0v; from 
xwvocy a cone). ‘The pineal gland is so named, 
from its conical shape. See PINEAL GLAND. 

CONATUS, (endenvour, tendency,) a term 
frequently used in philosophy and mathematics, 
defined by some to be a quantity of motion, 
not capable of being expressed by any line or © 
length; as the cpnatus recedendi ab axe motus, 
is the endeavour which a body, moved circu- _ 
larly, makes to recedg, or fly off from the centre 
or axis of its motion. 

CONCALE BAY, is on the coast of France, 
and former province of Brittany. The town 


-which gives name to the bay is in Lat. 48. 41 


5 


N. Lon. 7.30 W. ; 
To CONCA’MERATE. vw. a. (concamergy 
Latin.) To arch.over; to vault (Grew), 


CON 


-TONCGAMERATION. s. (from concame- 
rate.) Arch ; vault (Glanville). 

CONCAN, a low tract of country, on the: 
W. coast of the Deccan of Hindustan. It is 
subject to the Mahrattas, and lies between 15 
and 20 N. Lat..- 

: To CONCA/TENATE. v. a. (from catena, 
Latin.) To link together. 

CONCATENA‘TION. s. (from. concate- 
nate.) A-series of links; an uninterrupted un- 
variable succession (South). 

‘ CONCAVA‘TION. s. (from concave.) The 
act of making concave. ~ 

CO’NCAVE. a. (concavus, Lat.) Hollow 
without angles ; opposed to convex (Burnet). 

CONCAVE LENS, &c. See Lens, Mir- 
zor, CaTorrrics, and Diorrrics. 

CoNCAVE LEAF. In botany. When the 
‘edge stands above the disk ; or, as Linnéus ex- 
presses it, when the margin of the leaf being 
too tight to circumscribe the disk, the disk is 
depressed. Applied also to the calyx and corol; 
and to the valves of the glume in grasses. 

CONCA’VENESS. s. Hollowness. 
~CONCA’/VITY. s.. (from concave.) In- 
ternal surface of a hollow spherical body 
(Woodward). 

- CONCA’/VO-CONCAVE. a. Concave, or 
hollow on both sides. 

. Conca’vo-conv.ex. a. (from concave and 
convex.) Concave one way, and convex the 
other (Newton). 

CONCA‘VOUS. a. (concavus, Latin.) Con- 
cave. 

CONCA’VOUSLY. ad. (from concavous.) 
With hollowness (Brown). 

To CONCEAL, v. a. (coneelo, Latin.) To 
hide; to keep secret; to cover (Pope). 

CONCEH/ALABLE. a. (from conceal.) Ca- 

able of being concealed (Brown). 

CONCE’ALEDNESS. s. (from. conceal.) 
Privacy; obscurity. / 

. CONCE’ALER. s, (from conceal.) He that 
conceals any thing (Clarendon). 

CONCE’ALMENT.:s. (from conceal.) 
The act of hiding; secrecy (Glanvelle). 
The state of being hid; privacy (Addison). 
Hiding-place; retreat; cover (Rogers). 
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CoNCEALMENT OF TREASON. See Mis- - 


PRISION. 
. To CONCE'DE. v. a. (concedo, Latin.) To 
yield; to admit; to grant (Bentley). 
. CONCE'IT. s. (concept, French.).1. Con- 
ception; thought; idea (Sidney), 2. Under- 
standing ; readiness of apprehension( Wisdom). 
3. Opinion; fancy; imagination (Locke). 4. 
Pleasant faney; acuteness (Shakspeare). 5. 
Sentiment; striking thought (Pope). 6, Fond- 
ness; favourable opinion (Bentley). 7. Out of 
ConceirT with. No longer fond of (Tillot- 
son). 
To Conce'Ir. v. a. To conceive; to ima- 
gine; to believe (South). 
CONCEITED. partictpial a. 1. Endowed 
with fancy (Knolles). 2. Proud; fond of him- 
self: opinionative ; fantastical (Felton). 
- .-CONCEITEDLY.. ad. (from concerted.) 
Hancifully ; whimsically (Donne). 


CON 


CONCEITEDNESS. s. (from conceié,) 
Pride; fondness of himself (Collier). 

CONCE/ITLESS. a. (from conceit.) Stupid; 
without thought (Shakspeare). , t 

CONCEIVABLE. a. (from conceive.) 1. 
That may be imagined or thought (/Vilkins). 
2. That may be understood or believed (Aéter- 
bury). | 
CONCE/VABLENESS. s. (from con- 
ceivalle.) The quality of being conceivable. 

CONCEIVABLY. ad. (from conceivable.) 
In a conceivable or intelligent manner. 

To CONCE’IVE. ». a. (concevoir, French.) 
1. To admit into the womb; to form in the 
womb (Psalms). 2. To form in the mind; to 
imagine (Jeremiah). 3. ‘To comprehend ; to 
understand (Shakspeare), 4. 'To think; to be 
of opinion (Sw7ft). 

To Concrlive. v. n. 1. To think; to 
have an idea of (/Vatts). 2. To become preg- 
nant (Genesis). 

CONCEIVER. s. (from conceive.) One 
that understands or comprehends (Brown). 

CONCE'NT. s. (concentus, Latin.) 1. Con- 
cert of voices; harmony (Bacon). 2. Cons 
sistency (dAéterbury). 

To CONCENTRATE. v. a (concentrer, 
French.) To drive into a narrow compass 
(Arbuthnot). . . 

CONCENTRA‘TION. 5s. (from concen- 
trate.) Collection into a narrow space round 
the centre (Peacham). . 

ConcENTRATION. In medicine. (fromcon, 
and centrum, having the same centre.) ‘The vo- 
latilizing of part of the water of fluids in order 
to improve dis strength. ‘The matter to be 
concentrated, therefore, must be of superior. 
gravity to water, This operation is performed 
on some acids, ‘particularly the sulphuric and 
phosphoric. It is also employed in solutions 
of alkalis and neutral salts. 

CoNCENTRATION, in chemistry, a process 
employed to change the form of aggregation, 
either by lessening the quantity of diluting 
fluids, which is called dephlegmation ; or as a 
preliminary step to one of the modes by which 
crystallization is produced: for which sce 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. 

To CONCE/NTRE. v. 2. (concentrer, Fr.) - 
To tend to one common centre (fale). 

To ConcEe/NTRE. v. a. To direct or contract 
toward one centre (Mzlton). 

CONCE/NTRICAL. Conce/NTRICK. a@. 
(concentricus, Latin.) Having one common 
centre (Arbuthnot. Bentley). . 

CONCEPTACLE, or Fotrticre. In bo- 
tany, (conceptaculum, folliculus), A pericarp 
of one valve, opening longitudinally on one 
side, and having the seeds loose init. As in 
apocynum, asclepias, stapelia. 

CONCE’/PTIBLE. a. (from conceptum, 
Latin.) Intelligible; capable to be understood 
(Hale). . ; 

CONCE/PTION. s. (conceptio, Latin.) 1. 
the act of conceiving, or quickening with 
pregnancy (Milton). 2. The state of being 
conceived (Shaks;). 3, Notion; idea (South). 
4, Sentiments; purpose (Shakspeare). 5, Ap- 
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prehension; knowledge (Davies), 6. Con- 
ceit; sentiment; pointed thought (Dryden). 
CONCEPTION, (conceptio, from concipio, to 
* conceive). 
theory, the impregnation of the ovulum in the 
female ovarium by the subtile prolific aura of 
the semen virile, In order to haye a fruitful 
coition it 38 necessary that the semen be pro- 
pelled into the uterus or vagina, so that its fe- 
eundating vapour should be conveyed through 


the Fallopian tubes to the ovarium: hence it is_ 


necessary that there be a certain state of the 
ovarium of the female in order to impregnate 
it; which is, that the ovum shall be mature, 
and embraced by the fimbria of the Fallopian 
tube to convey that vivifying principle to the 
ovum. For other theories, see the article 
GENERATION, . . 
CoNCEPTION (Immaculate), a festival in 
the Romish church, observed on the 8th of 


December, in commemoration of the holy . 


Virgin’s having been conceived and born im- 
maculate, or without original sin, The im- 
maculate conception of the Virgin, though 
reckoned a pious opinion, is not an article of 
faith in the Romish church. 

CONCEPTION OF OUR LADY, a religious 
order in Portugal, founded in the fifteenth 
century. This order has since, passed into 
Italy, and got footing in Rome and Milan. 

CONCEPTION, in logic, the simple appre- 
hension, or perception, which we have of any 
thing, without proceeding to affirm, or deny, 
any thing about it, 

Some writers distinguish between conception 
and perception ; making the latter to denote 
the consciousness of an object when present, 
or to include the reality of its object; whereas 
conception expresses the forming an idea of an, 
_ object whether present or absent, or without 
any conviction ofits reality. See lord Kaimes’s 
1. Criticism, vol. ii. p. 508. 

Professor Dugald Stewart defines conception, 
that power of the mind, which enables it to 
forin a notion of an absent object of perception; 
or of a sensation which it has formerly felt. Its 
province, as distinguished from imagination, is 
to present us with an exact transcript of what 
we have formerly felt and perceived; while 
that of imagination is, to make a selection of 
qualities and circumstances from a variety of 
different objects, and by combining and dis- 
posing these, to form a new creation of its 
own. 

ConcEPTIon, an episcopal town of Chili, 
in South America. It has been several times 
taken and retaken by the natives and the 
Spaniards.. Lat. 36.43. Lon. 72. 35 W. 

CONCEPTION, a town of New Spain, in 
North America, 100 miles W. of Porto Bello. 
- Lat. 10.0 N. Lon. 81. 45 W. 

CONCE’PTIOUS. a: (conceptum, Latin.) 
Apt to conceive; ‘pregnant (Shakspeare). 

CONCEPTIVE., a. (conceptum, Latin.) 
Capable to conceive (Brown). 

CONCEPTUALISTS, in logic and meta- 
physics, a denomination given toa party who 
took a middle road between the two sects of 


A 
‘ 


According to the more common. 


CON 

nominalists and realists, into which the scho- 
lastic philosophers were divided from the he- 
ginning of the twelfth century. They differed 
from the nominalists about the necessity of 
language as an instrument of thought, in carry- 
ing on our general speculations. See Reid on 
the Intellectual Powers of Man, and Stewart’s 
Philosophy vf the Human Mind. . 

Lo CONCE’RN. v. a. (concerner, French.) 
1. 'To relate to; to belong to (Locke). 2. 'To 
affect with some passion (Rogers). 3. To in- 
terest ; to engage by interest (Boyle). 4. 'To 
disturb; to make uneasy (Derham). 5. To 
concern himself. ‘To intermeddle ; to be busy | 
(Dryden). : 

Cownce’Rrn. s. (from the verb.) 1, Business; 
affair (Rogers). 2. Interest; engagement 
(Burnet), 3. Importance; moment (Ros- 
common), 4, Passion; aflection; regard (Ads 
dison). “ 

CONCERNEDLY. ad. (from. concern.) 
With affection; with interest (Clarendon). 

CONCERNING. prep. Relating 10; with 
relation to (Bacon. Tillotson). 

CONCE’/RNMENT. s. (from concern.) +1. 
The thing in which we are- concerned or in=: *- 
terested; business; interest (Zllotson). 2, 
Relation; influence (Denham). 3. Inter- 
course; business (Locke), 4. Importance ; 
moment (Boyle). 5, Interposition; regard ; 
meddling (Clarendon). 6. Passion; emotion 
of mind (Dryden). 

Lo CONCIYRT. v, a. (concerter, French.) » 
1. To settle any thing in private by Mutua] 
communication. 2. To settle; to contrive; to 
adjust (Rowe). } ot 

Co’NcERT. g. (from the verb.) 1. Com- 
munication of designs (Swift), 2. A sym- 
phony; many performers playing to the same 
tune. | 
Concert, A musical performance in 
which any number of practical musicians, ei~ 
ther vocal or instrumental, or both, unite in 
the exercise of their respective talents. 

ConceRT PITCH, implies that particular 
posifion of tone as to gravity or acuteness, ta 
which all musical instruments are adjusted, be 
fore they can be used in concert, so as to play 
intune. There are various methods of ascer- 
taining the tone of any given instrument when 
it corresponds with the concert pitch: we shall 
mention one or two. 

1, By the late Dr. Robison. Let a machine 
consisting of a conybination of wheel-work be 
so regulated by the motion of a fly, that 2400 
of the teeth shall strike a quill projecting against 
them, during ten seconds of time; then will 
the sound produced. by the snaps of the quill: 
against the teeth, be in exact unison with the 
note C-sol-fa-ut, or the C corresponding with 
the cliff of the tenor. : 

2. By the same philosopher. _ Let there 
be an apparatus regulated by wheel-work. 
which shall open and shut the passage to an 
even current of air produced’ by a pair of bel- 
lows (such as are used in organs) 240 times in 
a second, then will these rapid alternate open- 
ings and shuttings of the cock give a clear 


musical sound in unison with the same note 
Cc 


For other methods we must refer to Atwood 
on Motion; Smith’s Harmonies ; and Gregory’s’ 


Translation of Hatiy’s Natural Philosophy, ° 


vol. i. 

CONCERTANTE, in music, according to 
Grassineau, signify those parts which are sung 
or played through the whole piece, 

CONCERTA’TION. s, (concertatio, Lat.) 
Strife; contention. 

-CONCE/RTATIVE. a. (concertativus, 
Latin.) Contentious; quarrelsome. 
~ CONCERTATO, intimates the piece of 
music to be composed in such a manner, as 
» that all the parts may have their recitativos, be 
it for two, three, four, or more voices or in- 
struments. : 

CONCERTINO. (Ital.) The principal in- 
struments in a concerto or concertante; as 

_ oboe concertina, the principal hauthoy. 
-. CONCERTO GROSSI, the grand chorus 
of a concert, or those places where all the 
several parts perform or play together. 
_ CONCESSION. 5s. (concessio, Latin.) 1: 
‘The act of granting or yielding (Hale). 2. 1 
grant; the thing yielded (K. Charles). 
_ Concession, in rhetoric, a fizure, where- 
by something is freely allowed, that yet might 
bear dispute, to obtain something that one 
would have granted to him, and which he 
thinks cannot fairly be denied ; as in the follow- 
ing concession of Dido, in Virgil: 


- «The nuptials he disclaims, I urge no mare; 
* Let him pursue the promis’d Latian shore. 
A short delay is all 1 ask him now ; 
A. pause of grief, an interval from woe.” 


Or, as in this: ‘* True, she is fair; but 


ought to shew her acknowledgments to heaven . 


for the favour by making a virtuous use of her 
“Tbesuty.” 
CONCESSIONARY. a..(from concession.) 
- Given by indulgence or allowance, 
CONCE/SSIVELY. ad. (from concession.) 
By way df concession (Brown). 
' CONCH. s. (concha, Latin.) A shell; a 
sea-shell (Dryden). 
_ CONCHA, in antiquity, a liquid measure 
among the Athenians. 
According to Galen, in his work De Pon- 
deribus et Mensuris, cap. xi. the concha 
magna contained the same quantity with the 
acetabulum, which in liquid measure was an 
ounce and a half, and in weight fifteen drams. 
The concha minor was in liquid measure half 
an ounce, and in weight.five drams, 
~Concna, (concia, wyyn, a liquid measure 
among the Athenians). A term applied by 
‘anatomists to several parts of the body, as the 


&e. 

_Concua auris. The hollow part of the 
fartilage of the outer ear. .: 
_ CONCHAE NARIUM. (concha, a shell.) 
The turbinated portion of the ethmoid bone 
and the inferior spongy bones of the nose, 


hollow of the ear, the spongy bones of the nose, | 


cos 


CON 
which are covered by the Schneiderian mem- 
brane, are so termed, 

CONCHIUM. In botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order. monogynia. Calyxless; 
petals four, supporting the stamens; stigma 
turbinate, mucronate; capsule one-ceiled, two- 
seeded ; seeds winged. One species only: a 
rigid Australasian shrub, with oblique capsules, 
and white flowers. 

CONCHOID, or Concur es, the name of 
a curve invented by Nicomedes. It was much 
used by the ancients in the construction of solid 
problems. , 

It is thus constructed: AP and BD being 
two lines intersecting at right angles; from P 
draw a number of other lines PFUDE, &c. on 
whieh take always DE=DF=AB or BC; so 
shall the curve line drawn through all the 
points E, E, E, be the first conchoid, or 


that of Nicomedes; and the curve drawn 


through all the other points F, F, F, is called 
the second conchoid; though, in reality, they 
are both but parts of the same curve, having 
the same pole P, and four infinite legs, to 
which the line DBD is a common asymp- 
tete. Pl. 48. figs. 3,4,°5. |. 

The inventor, Nicomedes, contrived an in- 
strument for describing his conchoid by a me- 
chanical motion; which is described in our 
treatise on ARCHITECTURE. 

To cletermine the equation of the curve; put 
AB=BC=DE=DF=a,PB=),BG=EH=z, 
and GE=Bi=y; then the equation to the 
first conchoid will be 


a® & b+ a!? + a yr = ax b+aH)%, or 


wt + Qbx3 + 0? 2° + 2%y? = ol? + Paha + Wu2; 
and, changing only the sign of a, as being 
negative in the other curve, the equation to 
the second conchoid will be |” 

aexKu—v se xt te gl? x b—x °, or 

at — Oba" 4 122? + x2y?=02l* —2e2he + a2x?. 

Of the whole conchoid, expressed by these 
two equations, or rather one equation only, 
with diferent signs, there are three cases or 
species; as first, ; 
when BC is less than BP, the conchoid will 
be as in fig. 3; | 
when BC is equal to BP, the conchoid will be 
as in fig. 4; ; 
and when BC is greater than BP, the conchoid 
will be as in fig. 5. 

Newton approves of the use of the conchoid 
for trisecting angles, or finding two mean pro= 

ortionals, or for constructing other solid pro- 
blems. ; 

The equation to this curve may, however, 
be expressed far more simply than above. For, 
if in addition to the preceding notation we put 
the variable angle BbPD= 9, and the. variable 


line PE or PF=z, we shall have PD= PB 


COS. @ 


= 


] ‘ 
a a, whilé 
COS. D 


fr , and consequently PE= 
Ms 


h . 
a3; of, generally, 2= 
cos, P COS. p 


nee 


ewe 


PF = 


CONCHOLOGY. (from xoyxos, a shell, 


and Aoyos, a doctrine, or discourse.) The doctrine 
of shells: and hence, properly speaking, a branch 
of zoology. But as this last is rather devoted to 
a consideration of the animal that inhabits the 
various orders of shells we meet with, than the 
house or habitation itself ; and as the character of 
shells cannot conveniently be made to enter into 
a zoological arrangement; it is upon the whole 
better to separate the branch of conchology from 
the general science of zoology, and to treat of it 
under a distinct article. F 
Many attempts have been made to arrange 
this study iato a systematic form; a study pur- 
sued from a very early period of time, though 
greatly improved by the application of chemistry 
to its elucidation in our own era.- In Aldrovand, 
Gesner, and Fabius Celumna, we have all that the 
ancients have said on the subject. The first 
writer among the moderns who treated on it pro- 
fessedly is Buonanni, who printed an Italian work, 
entitled Recreazione dell’ Occhio, at Rome, in 
1681, a Latin version of which was given by him- 


self in 1684. Itis to J. Daniel Major, however, a | 


physician of Kiel,in Holsteim, that we are indebted 
for the first attempt towards a methodical ar- 
rangement, which he published in his edition of 
Columna’s Opusculum de Purpura, with annota- 
tions in 1675. The subject, nevertheless, was 
pursued with still greater success by Dr. Lister, 
to whose Historia Animalium Angliz, published 
in 1678, succeeded his very valuable Historia 
Conchyliorum, published in successive parts in 
folio, between 1685 and 1692. In this elaborate 
work, he divides the different kinds of shells into 
four classes: the first including terrestrial shells 
of all kinds ; the second fresh-water shells, both 
turbinate and bivalved; the third and fouith de- 
voted to sea-shells, the former of these two classes 
_ being confined to the bivalved and multivalved ; 
and the latter to the turbinate. 

» Rumphius, in his Rarity Chamber of Amboyna, 
fol. printed first in Dutch, at Amsterdam, in 1705, 
again in 1711, and again in 1745 ; and printed in 

*German, at Vienna, in 1766, adopts the three divi- 
sions of the simple and turbinated univalves, and 
the bivalves; blending the multivalves with the 
other divisions. 

Langins, a physician of Lucerne, in Switzerland, 
published in 1722, a new and easy method of 
shells, disposed in classes, genera, and species. 
He follows the genera! distribution of Rumphius. 

The next writer of any note, not to mention 
Breynius, de Polythalams, printed at Dantzick, 
in 1732, nor Plancus, de Conchis Ariminensibus 
minus notis, printed at Venice, in 1739, is M. 
ad’ Argenville, who published la Conchyliologie, at 
Paris, in 1742, and again in 1757. This author 
has prefixed a preliminary discourse on the form- 
ation of shells, the different methods of arrange- 
ment, the manner of cleaning them, and their 
uses ; and also on fossil shells, and their origin; 
and an account of the principal musea of natural 
history now in being. The other part of his 
work contains a history of shells, ranged in their 
respective classes, with proper tables. characters, 
indexes, and remarks: the whole iiJustrated by a 
number of plates. 

M.d’Argenville throws aside the arrangement 
ef Lister into terrestrial, fresh-water, and sea- 
shells, founded on their respective habitations, 
and rests his classical character onthe simplicity 
or elaboration of their form: whence he divides 
them into the three classes of ur ivabves, as the 
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cochlea ; bivalves, as oysters; and multivalves, as 
the pholas and balanus. ~ ° S 
_ Davila, in his Catalogue Systematique ¢t Rai- 
sonné de Curiosités, printed at Paris, in 1767, 
thought proper to follow this system of d’Argen- 
ville, and immediately afterwards Linnéus admitted 
it into his Systema Nature; on which account !t 
has been the arrangement almost uniformly ad- 
hered to by later naturalists. The Swedish zoo- 
logist, however, inverted the order of d’Argen- 
ville, making the multivalves his first class, the 
bivalves his second, and the univalves his third. 
We are not acquainted with his motives for this 
change; the origirial plan appears to be the best, 
because the simplest, and we shall therefore ad- 
here to it in the present article. We shall only 
observe, that under the Linnéan arrangement, 
the multivalves contain the chiton, lepas, and 
pholas ; the bivalves, mya, solen, tellina, car- 
dium, mactra, donax, venus, spondylus, chama, 
arca, ostrea, anomia, mytilus, and pinna; and the 
univalves, argonauta, nautilus, conus, ¢yprea, 
bulla, voluta, buccinum, strombus, murex, tro- 
chus, turbo, helix, nerita, haliotis, patella, denta- 
lium, serpula, teredo,and sabella, which see. 
Univaloes. Inthe examination of a shell of this 
order, the contour, or outline, 1s the first particu~ 
lar to be regarded. By this the conchologist is 
guided in his definition of simple, spiral, or turbi- 
nated shells, (or. as the Linnéan school divides 
shells, univalves with aregular spire, and univalves | 
without a regular spire); discoid, flattened, or _ 
turreted shells ; those with smooth or uneven an- 
fractus; the ventricose, alated, labiated, rostrated, 
and many other distinctions, all which strike the 
eye at the first view. Itis indeed, by attending 
to the contour, that the principal distinctions in 
shells of this kind are at once perceived, taking 
into consideration the back and front profile at 
the same time. Some few shells, as the nautilus 
pompilius, and others of the same family, have 
the spire revolving internally, in which the out-. 
line offers less assistance in the primary definitions, 
but the number of such shells is very small. 
Next to the profile of the shell, the structure of 
the mouth, the pillar, and expansion of the 
inner lip, the gutter or canaliculation, and the 
umbilical opening, and operculum, if any, are to 
be considered, and, lastly, the work on the outer 
surface, as well as the ‘colours with which it is 
embellished. é ; 
The base or bottom of the shell we consider 
that part upon which it rests when supported in 
an erect position, with the summit or tip of the 
spire standing vertically. In such shells the tip is 
called the apex. ‘The course of the spires or 
wreaths is from the left to right in most spiral 
shells, some few only being of the reversed or he- 
terostrophous kind, the whorls of which are in a 


contrary direction. When speaking of. the right 


and left sides of a shell, it should be understood as 
having the aperture downwards, and it will be 
then seen that in most shells the aperture or 
opening is on the left side, i.e. facing the right 
hand of the spectator. 

Bivalves. These are shells of two valves or 
pieces, united by means-of a cartilage, hinge, con- 
nection of the teeth, or other process. In order 
to constitute a bivalve shell, it is only requisite 
that it be furnished with two connected valves, | 
without regard to their resemblance in form or 
dimensions. Some of the bivalves have both 
valves formed.alike: in others they differ only in 


a.slight degree, and again in others they are ab 


together dissimilar. The first of these is well ex- 


emplified by the solen gents ; in that of the Lin-: 


Réan telling, we find examples both of the equi- 
valve shells, and those with the valves slightly 
different: of the last-mentioned kinds we have 
many, as the ostrea, spondylus, and anomia. 
Bivalve shells are often much compressed, some 
are gibbous, and when viewed at the side, or fac- 
ing the ligament, have a cordated appearance, 
as in the venus, and the Linnéan chama cor. 
Shells, having both-valves alike, as before ob- 
served, are called equivalve. Equilateral valves 
imply those which have both sides of the same 
valve alike; as for instance, when a longitudinal 
line is drawn from the beak to the opposite mar- 


gin, the space on each side of the line is distin- 


guished by the appellation of the right and left 
side; and when the form of both those spaces 
correspond, the shell is equilateral, as in the 


scallops (ostrea, Linn.) : the inequilateral valves 


are the reverse of this, a line drawn as above de- 
scribed, from the beak to the opposite margin, 


i ‘presenting two sides of a very different shape, as 


we see in most of the mactra, the donax, and tel- 


lina genera, and in the mya truncata especially. 


Subequilateral shells, or those having the yalves 
nearly equal at both sides, are sufficiently eluci- 
dated by shells of the cardium, or cockle genus, 
which are strictly bivalvis subzquilatera. 

__ All bivalve shells do not completely close their 


shells, though most of those before mentioned do 


so, such as the scallop, the donax, tellina, and 
eardium: in several other tribes of bivalves, 


when the shells are shut as closely as their form 


wall allow, they still exhibit a kind of hiatus or 
gaping, either at the anterior or posterior end, or 
at both;-and in some, when the valves are shut, 
both the anterior and posterior parts are closed, 
but an opening appears on one side of the beak ; 


this lastementioned character is very obvious in 


chama gigas. 


One of the first circumstances to be considered, 
is, which part of a bivalve shell ought to be 
deemed the base, because when this is determin- 


€d, every other part will fall progressively in 


-as the base of the shell. 
_ tural position of the shell is in immediate contra- 


their relative order under our observation. “ We 
name that part of the margin or limb which is 
situated in a direct line opposite the beak, the 
base of the shell. Linnéus, in order to establish 


the characters, and afford some apparent reason 


at least for the application of the terms he be- 
stows on the different parts of bivalves, reverses 
this position of the shell, and describes the beaks 
But the fact is, the na- 


diction to his axiom, for the beaks are always up- 
permost, being either immediately vertical, or 


with a slight inclination obliquely, when the ani- 


‘Margin. opposite as the hase. 


mal moves along with its testaceous covering on 


the back. A solitary example will perhaps oc- 


fur occasionally, in which the beaks may be con- 
siderably inclined when the animal crawls, but 
none, we believe, are known which open the 


valves upwards, and proceed with the beaks 


under the body. The beaks, if only for this rea- 
son, are to be considered as the summit, and the 
Many of the bi- 
valves are destitute of the locomotive power, or 
at least do not possess it in any material degree. 


» Miultivalves. The shells of this order are few, 


‘compared with either of the preceding; and the 
terms proposed for those are applicable for the 


Most part to the multivalves. ‘The following re- 
quire mcre explicit mention, Base, that part of 
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the shell upon which it rests: in the lepas tribe, 
it implies the part immediately seated upon the 
stem or pedicle : in the balani the base is gene- 
rally larger than the summit, and is the bottons 
by means of which the shell is fixed apon the 
rocks or other extraneous bodies. Ligament, the 
substance, wh.ther membranaceous or tendinous, 
which ‘serves to connect the valves together. 
The connexion of the valves in some multivalves 
is formed by the parts of one valve locking inte 
another. Operculum. The balani have the 
aperture at the summit closed by means of four 
small pieces or valves, which are commonly called 
the operculnm; these opercula of the balani are, 
however, very different from those of univalve 
shells. 

The classification we have thus far given is in- 
vented for the naturalist. We have already men-= 
tioned, however, that the science of conchology 
has of late years been much indebted to che- 
mistry, and occupied much of the chemist's at- 
tention. Yet itis clear that such a division can 
be of little or no use to the chemist, and hence 
chemical conchology is studied under another ar- 
rangement ; and comprises in its pursuits, the 
shells of eggs, as well as those of animals, which 


_may be said to constitute the classes of this science 


as a chemical study ; while this latter may be di- 
vided into porcelain-shells, pearl, or nacre-shelis, 
and crustaceous coverings, as its orders, 

Shells, regarded in a chemical view, appear to 
be of a much less compact texture than the bony 
and horny parts, and want not only the hardness 
of one, but the flexibility of the other; they are 


-much more’brittle, and are easily reduced ‘to a 


powder. 
Ege-Shells. 

Although all eggs produced by birds are pro- 
vided with a shell, it has been observed that very 
fat hens will sometimes lay them deprived of this 
hard covering; but the reason of this exception 
isunknown. The shell is composed of gelatin, 
phosphat, and carbonat of lime; it has, however, 
been supposed, that the phosphoric acid arises 
from the gelatinous. matter, and is not united 
with the earth, as in bones; the truth of which 
future experience is to determine. 

Wasserberg observed that, -on using the vitrio- 
lic acid as a menstruum, there arose a’ smell of 


‘sulphur. Vauquelin found that nine eges weigh- 


ed, according to the new weights, 44,796 gramme, 
which, divided by 9 = 4,997 for each shell. 
‘Thus a hen which has laid 90 eggs in four months 
and a half, must have formed in that time 447,959 
gramms of carbonat of lime, excepting the de- 
duction of the gluten which unites the calcerous 
parts. These 44,796 gramms of egg-shells, cal- 
cined to blackness, lost 8,321 gramims; the resi-+ 
duum dissolved in the nitric acid with great effer- 
vescence, and with an odour of sulphureous hy- 
drogen, there remained 0,217 gramms of coal. 
The nitric solution was white ; having boiled it a 
sutlicient time to deprive it of the carbonic acid 
that might have combined with it during the so- 
lution, some ammonia was mixed with it, and 
0,58 of a gramm of Phosphat of lime were ob. 
tained; thus there remained 40,178 gramms of 
carbonat of lime, from which it appears that 
10U0 parts of egg-shells are formed, 


Ist. Of carbonat of lime ; : 896 
2d. Of phosphat of lime . : 57 
Sd. Of animal gluten r ¢ 47 

Total 1000 


é 
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The weight of eggs vary according to the sort 
of hen, according as the laying is more or less ac+ 
celerated, and various other circumstances; but. 
from a number of experiments, Vauguelin fixes 
the medium term at 58,117 gramms. Hence a 
hen that has laid 130 eggs in six months, which is 
pretty common, has formed 7486,286 grammis, or 
7 kilogramms, 4 hectogramms, 8 decagramms, 6 
grammis, and 226 thousandths of a gramm of 
matter employed in the formation of these eggs, 
of which 641,685 gramms are to be substracted 
for the shells; there remain then for the sub- 
atance of the egg itself 7333,793 gramms, or 14lb. 
15oz. Idrs. Sgrs, 

Shells of Animals. 

These, like the shells of different eggs, are of 
various colours, but far exceed them in beauty as 
well as in utility. Till lately, however, very little 
was known with respect to their component 
parts. According to Neumann, they yield less 
oily and saline matter by distillation than either 
horn or bone; he has also observed, that some 
are more easily converted into quicklime by fire 
than others, whilst a few suffer no such change. 

For the best analysis of shells we are indebted 
to Mr. Uatchett, whose experiments were made on 
those of marine animals; and the menstrua, pre- 
cipitants, and mode of operation he made use of, 
were the following. The shells he examined he 
divides into two kinds, from the substance of 
which they are composed the first have a porce- 
. lain aspect, with an enamelled surface, and, when 
broken, are often in aslight degree of a fibrous 
texture. These porcelain shells are the various 
species of voluta, cyprea, and others of a similar 
nature. The second kind have, generally, if not 
always, a strong epidermis, under which is the 
shell, principally or entirely composed of the 
substance called nacre, or mother-of-pearl, such 
as the oyster, the river muscle, the haliotis iris, 
and the turbo olearius. These were immersed in 
acetous acid, or nitric acid diluted; according to 
circumstances, with 4, 5.6, or more parts of dis- 
tilled water; and the solution was always made 
without heat. The carbonat of lime was preci- 
pitated by carbonat of ammonia, or of potash ; 
and phosphat of lime (if present) was previously 
precipitated by pure or caustic ammonia. If an 
ether phosphat, like that of soda, was silanmacels 
gt was discovered by solution of acetite of lead. 

Five hundred grains of tortoise-shell yielded 
80 grains of coal; from which 8 grains of earthy 
matter being deducted, 77 grains remain for the 
proportion of coal. These three grains consisted 
of phosphat of soda and lime, with some traces of 
iron; but Mr. Hatchett thinks it probable that the 
jatter was accidentally present. ¥ 

Tortoise-shell appears to be formed (as far as 
organic arrangement is concerned) in the way of 
stratum super stratum, and this structure is parti- 
enlarly to be discovered after long maceration in 
diluted nitric acid ; for then this sheil appears to 
be composed, like the black polished gorgonia, of 
membranaceous lamine, and the varieties of horn, 
differ only by a tendency to the fibrous organi- 
zation. 

’ Porcelain- Shells. 

Shells of this description, when exposed to a 
red heat in a crucible for about a quarter of an 
hour, crackled and lost the colours of their ena- 
melled surface; they did not emit any apparent 
sinoke, nor any smell, like that of burned horn or 
cartilage. Their figure remained unchanged, ex- 
cepting a few flaws, and they becameofan opaque 
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white, tinged partially wich pale grey, but re- 
tained part of their original gloss. ‘ 

Fresh shells (whether entire or in powder) dis~ | 
solved with great effervescence in the various 
acids, and the solution afterwards remained co- 
lourless and transparent; but the burned shelis, 
on being dissolved, deposited a very small quan- 
tity of animal coal ; and thereby the presence of 
some gluten was denoted, although the propor- 
tion was too small to be discovered in the solution 
of the fresh unburned shells. 

The various solutions were filtered and exe 
amined by pure ammonia and acetit of lead; 
but there was no trace of phosphat of lime, nor of 
any other combination of phosphoric acid. ‘The 
carbonat of lime was afterwards precipitated by 
carbonat of ammonia; and from many experi- 
ments it appeared that percelain-shells consist of 
carbonat of lime, cemented by a very small. por- 
tion of animal gluten. Briy 

Previous to the experiments on the second sort 
of shells, this chemist examined some patella 
from Madeira. . Exposed to a red heat in a cru- 
cible, there was a perceptible smell, like that of 
hora, hair, or feathers. The proportion of car- 
bonic matter, deposited by the subsequent solu- 
tion, was more considerable than that of the por- 


Celain-shells, and the proportion of carbonat of 


lime, relative to their weight, was less. When 
the recent shells were immersed in very dilute 
nitric acid, the epidermis was separated, the 
whole ofthe carbonat of lime was dissolved, and - 
a gelatinous substance, nearly liquid, remained ; 


-but without retaining the figure of the shell, and” 


without any tibrous appearance. These shells, 

therefore, contain a larger proportion of more: 

viscid gelatinous substance than the porcelain; 

but the solution separated from this gelatinous 

substance afforded nothing but carbonat of lime. 
Pearl-Sheils. 

In the examination of the shells composed of © 
nacre or mother-of-pearl, he found that, on ex+ 
posing the shell of the common oyster to a red 
heat, the effects were the same as those observed 
in the paiellz; and the solution of the unburned 
shell was similar, only the gelatinous part was ra- 
ther of a greater consistency. 

A species of river muscle was next subjected to 
experiment. This, when burned in a crucible, 
emitted much smoke, with a strong smell of 
burned cartilage or horn; the shell throughout 
became of a dark grey, and exfoliated. By solu- 
tion in the acids, a large quantity of carbonie 
Matter was separated, and much less carbonat of 
lime was obtained from a given weight of the 
shell, than from those already mentioned. 4 

On immersing an unburned shell in dilute nitri¢ 
acid, a rapid solution and effervescence at first 
took place, but gradually became less; so that the 
disengagement of the carbonic acid gass was to be 
perceived only at intervals. At the end of twa 
days, nearly the whole of the carbonat of lime 
was dissolved, but a series of membranes retaining 
the figure of the shell remained; of which the 
epidermis constituted the first. In the beginning, 
the carbonat of lime was readily dissolved, be- 
cause the acid menstruum had an easy access § 
but after this,it had more difficulty to insinuate 
itself between the different membranes, and of 
course the solution of the carbonat of line was 
slower: During the solution, the carbonic acid 
gass was entangled, and retained in many places 
between the membranes, so as to give the whole 
a cellular appearance. ' 
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The haliotis iris, and the turbo olearius, re- 
sembled this muscle, excepting that their mem- 
Tanaceous parts were more compact and dense. 
These shells, when deprived of their hardening 
substance, or carbonat of lime, by an acid men- 
‘struum, appear to be formed of various mem- 
branes, applied stratum upon stratum. Each 
membrane has a corresponding coat, or crust of 
carbonat of lime; which is so situated, that it is 
always between every two membranes, beginning 
with the epidermis, and ending with the last 
formed internal membrane. 

The animals which inhabit these stratified 
thells increase their habitation by the addition of 
a stratum of carbonat of lime, secured by a new 
membrane ; and as every additional stratum ex- 

_ ceeds in extent that which was previously form- 
ed, the shell becomes stronger in proportion as it 

' i8 énlarged; and the growth and age of the ani- 

_ thal becomes defoted by the number of strata 
which concur to form the shell. 

Although the haliotis iris, and the turbo olea- 
rius, are composed of the true mother-of-pearl, 
this chemist was induced to repeat the foregoing 
experiments on some detached pieces of mother- 
of-pearl, such as are brought from China; and 
the results were precisely the same. He, how- 

_ éver, observes, that the membfanaceous, or Carti- 
Jaginows parts of these shells, as well as of the 
pieces of mother-of-pearl, retained the exact 
figure of the shell or piece, which had been im- 
/mersed in the acid menstruum; and these mem- 
_ branaceous parts distinctly appeared to be com- 
posed of fibres, oa in a parallel direction, cor- 
responding to the configuration of the shell. 

‘The same experiments were made on pearls, 

which proved to be similar in composition to the 
mother-of-pearl ; and so far as the size would 
enable him to discern, they appearéd to be formed 
by Concentric coats of membrane, and carbonat of 
lime ; by this structure, they much resemble the 

globular calcareous concretions formed at Carls- 
bad; aid other places, called pisolithes. The 
Wavy appearance, and irridescency of mother-of- 

_ pearl, and of pearl, are evidently the effects of 

‘their lamellated structure and semitransparency, 

_ in which, in some degrée, they are resembled by 
the lamellated stone, called adularia, © 

When the experiments on the porcelain-shells, 

. and on those formed of mother-of-pearl, are com- 
pared, it appears, that the porcelain-shells are 
composed of carbonat of lime, cemented by a 
very small portion of gluten; atid that. mother- 
6f-peatl, and pearl, do not differ from these, ex- 
€ept by asmaller proportion of carbonat of lime; 
which, instead of being simply cemented by ani- 
inal gluten, is intermixed with, and serves to 
harden, a membranaceous or ‘cartilaginous sub- 
‘stance; and this substance, even when deprived 
of the carbonat of lime, still retains the figure of 
the shell. But between these extremes, there will 
ptobably be found many gradations, and these 
we have the greater reason to expect from the 
example afforded by the patelle. 
Mr. Matehett havingstated the difference between 
_ porcelain-shell and mother-of-pearl, thinks it is 
‘not possible to avoid the comparing of these to 
enamel and tooth. When porcelain-shell, whole 
Or in powder, is exposed to the action of acids, it 
is completely dissolved, without leaving any re- 
Siduuih ; and enamel is also completely dissolved 
in the like manner. iw 
_ ‘Porcélain-shell and enamel, when burned, emit 
little or no staoke, nor scarcely any smell of burn- 


’ 


ed horn or cartilage. _ Their figure, after exfostre 


_ to fire, isnot materially changed, except by crack- 


ing in some parts; their external gloss partly re- 
Tiains, and their colour at most becomes grey, 
very different from what happens to mother-of 
pearl, or tooth. In their fracture, they have a 
fibrous texture ; and in short, the only essential 
difference between them appears to be, that por- 
celain-shells consist only of carbonat of lime, and 
enamel of phosphat of lime, each being cemented 
by a small portion of glut«n. 

In like manner, if the effects produced by fire 
and acid menstrua, on shells composed of mother- 
of-pearl, and on the substance of teeth and bone 
are compared, great similarity will be found; 
for when exposed to a red heat, Ist. they smoke 
much, and emit a sniell of burned cartilage or 
horn. %d. They become of a dark grey or black 
colour. 3d. The animal coal thus formed, is of 
dificult incineration. 4th. They retain much of 
their original figure; but the membranaceous 
shells are subject to exfoliate. 5th. These sub- 
stances (pearl, mother-of-pearl, tooth, and bone), 
when immersed in cértaig acids, part with their 
hardening or ossifying, substances, and then re- 
maih inthe state of membrane or cartilage. 6th. 
When previously burned, and afterward dissolved 
iu acids, a quantity of animal coal is separated, 
according to the proportion of the gelatinous, . 
meémbranaceous, or cartilaginous substance, and 
according to the duration of the red heat. And 
lastly, the acid solutions of these substances, by 
proper precipitants, afford carbenat of lime in the 


-One case, and phosphat principally in the other, 


in a proportion relative to the membrane or car- 
tilage, with which, or on which, the one or the 
other had been mixed or deposited. 

A porcelain-shell principally differs from mo- 
ther-of-pearl, only by a relative proportion be- 
tween the carbonat of lime, and the gluten or 
membrane ; in like manner the’ enamel appears 
only to be different from tooth or bone, by being 
destitute of cartilage, and by being principally 
formed of phosphat of lime, cemented by gluten. 

The difference in the latter case, seems to ex- 
plain why the bones and teeth of animals fed on 
maddér became red ; when at the same time, the 
like colour is not communicated to the enamel; 
for it appears probable, that the cartilages which 
form the original structure of the teeth and bones, 
become the channels by which the tingeing prin- 
ciple is communicated and diffused. These com- 
parative experiments prove, that there is a great 
approximation in the nature of porcelain-shells, 
and the enamel of teeth, and also in that of mo- 
ther-of-pearl and bone; and if a shell should be 
found composed of mother-of-pearl, coated by 
the porcelain substance, it will resemble a tooth 
coated by the enamel, with the difference of car=. 
bonat being substituted for the phosphat of 
lime. 

Some few experiments were made on certain 
land shells; and in that of the commoa garden 
snail, this chemist thought he eeeyad some 
traces of phosphat of lime, but as he found none 
in the helix nemoralis, it may be doubted whether 
the presence of the phosphat of lime should be 
considered as a chemical character of land shells. 

Experiments on the substance called the bone. 
of the cuttle-fish, prove that it is exactly similar 
to shell in composition, and consists of various 
membranes, hardened by carbonat of lime, with- 
out the smallest mixture of phosphat, and of 
course is improperly called a bone. . y 
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Crustacecous Parts. 


Mr. Hatchettnot being acquainted withany expe- . 


riments, by which the chemical nature of the sub- 
stance which covers the different crustaceous ma- 
rine animals, as the echini, star-fish, crabs, lobsters, 
&c. had been determined, was desirous to ascertain 
in what respect it differed from shell; and he be- 
gan his experiments on three species of echinus. 
tle was the more inclined to begin with the echin1, 
because naturalists do not appear to be perfectly 
agreed whether to call them testaceous or crusta- 
ecous animals; for Klein, who has written a book 
upon them, regards them as belonging to the first 
tribe ; whilst Linnéus, on the contrary, looked 
upon them as of the second. Now, as the expe- 
ximents above related had proved that the shells of 
marine animals were composed of carbonat of lime, 
without any phosphat, this chemist thought it 
very possible, that the covering of the crustaceous 
animals might, in some respect, be different; and 
if so, he might be enabled, by chemical characters, 
to ascertain the class to which the echinus was to 
be referred. P 

Of the three echini €xamined, one had small 
spines; the second had large obtuse spines, and the 
third was of a very flat form. Portions of these 
echini were separately immersed in acetous, muri- 
atic, and diluted nitric acid, by each of which they 
were completely dissolved, with much efferves- 
cence, depositing at the same. time a thin outer 
skin or epidermis. ‘The transparency of the solu- 
tions was also disturbed by a portion of gluten, 
which remained suspended, and communicated a 
brownish colour to the liquors. ‘The solutions in” 
acetous and diluted nitric acids were filtered ; after 
which, from the acetous solution of each echinus, a 
precipitate of phosphat of lead was obtained, by 
the addition of the acetite of lead; and having 
thus proved the presence of phosphoric acid, the 
nitric solutions were saturated with pure ammonia, 
by which a quantity of phosphat of lime was ob- 
tained, much inferior, however, in quantity to the 
earbonat of lime, which was afterward precipitated 
by carbonatofammonia. 

The composition of the crust of the echinus is 
‘therefore different from that of marine shells; and 
by the relative proportions and nature of the in- 
gredients, it approaches-most nearly to the shells of 
the eggs of birds; which, in-like manner, cansist 
ef carbonat, with a small proportion of phosphat 
af lime, cemented by gluten. 

It remained now to examine the composition of 
those substances which are decidedly called crusta- 
ceous ; but previous to this, some experiments 
were made on the asterias, or star-fish; and that 
species was used which is commonly found on our 
soasts, known by the common name of five fin- 
gers, or the asterias rubens of Linnéus. 

When the asterias was immersed in the acids, a 
considerable effervescence was produced, and a 
thin externa] stratum was dissolved ; after which 
it remained in a perfectly coriaceous state, and 
complete in respect to the original figure. The 
dissolved portion, being examined by the usual pre- 
eipitants, proved to be carbonat of lime, without 
any mixture of phosphat ; but in another species: 
of the asterias with twelve rays, or the asterias 
papposa of Linnéus, a small quantity of phos- 
phat of lime was discovered. ‘This chemist was 
therefore induced to suspect, that in the different 
species of asterias, nature makes an imperfect at-- 

_ tempt to form shell on some, and a crustaccous 
goating on others; and that a series Of gradations 


\ 
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is thus formed between the testaceous, the crusts’ 
ceous, and the coriaceous marine animals. 

It was now requisite to ascertain, whether phos 
phat of lime were a component part. of the sub- 
stance which covers the crustaceous, niarine, Or 
aquatic animals; such as the crab, lobster, prawn, 
and cray-fish. Pieces of this substance, taken 
from various parts of those animals, were at dif- 
ferent times immersed in acetous and diluted nitric ~ 
acid ; those which had been placed in the diluted — 
nitric acid, produced a moderate effervescence ; and 
in a short time were found to be soft and elastic, 
of a yellowish white colour, and like a cartilage 
which retained the original figure. The same ef- 
fects were produced by acetous acid, but in a less 
degree ; in the latter case also, the colouring matter 
remained, and was soluble in alcohol. ° 

All the solutions, both -acetous and nitric, af- 
forded carbonat and phosphat of lime, although 
the former was in the largest proportion. 

There is reason to affirm, therefore, that phos- | 
phat of lime, mingled with the‘carbonat, is a che- 
mical characteristic, which distinguishes the crus- 
taceous from the testaceous substances; and that. 
the principal difference in the qualities of each, 
when complete, is caused by the proportion of the 
hardening substance, relative to the gluten, by. 
which they are cemented; or by the abundance 
and consistency of the gelatinous, membranous, 
or cartilaginous substance, in and on which the 
carbonat, or the mixture of carbonat and phosphat 
of lime, has been secréted and deposited. More- 
over, as the presence of phosphat of lime, mingled . 
with carbonat, appears to be a chemical character. 
of crustaceous marine animals; there is every rea- 
son\to conclude, that Linnéus did right not to 
place the echini among the testaceous ones. 

The presence of phosphat of lime, in the sub- 
stance which covers the crustaceous marine ani- 


mals, appears to denote an approximation to the. 


nature of bone; which not only by the experi- 
ments of Gaha, but by the united testimony of all 
chemists, has been proved principally to consist 
(as far as the ossifying substance is concerned) of” 
phosphat of lime. © . 
By the experiments on. various shells, crusta- 
ceous substances, and bones, it is therefore proved 
according to Hatchett, 1. that the porcelain shells 
resemble the enamel of teeth in the mode of form=-_ 
ation, but that the hardening substance.is carbonat 
of lime. 2. That shells composed of nacre, or mo- 
ther-of-pearl, or approaching to the nature of that. 
substance, and also pearls, resemble bone in a 
considerable degree, as they consist of a gelatinous, 
cartilaginous, or membranaceous substance, form- 
ing a series of gradations, from a tender and scarcely — 
perceptible jelly, to membranes completely organ- 
ized; in, and upon which, carbonat of lime is se- 
creted and deposited after the manner that phos, 
phat of lime isin the bones ; and therefore as the 
porcelain-shells resemble the enamel of teeth, so 
the shells formed of mother-of-pearl, &c. in like 
manner resemble bone ; the distinguishmg chemi, 
cal character of the shells being carbonat of lime, 
and that of enamel and bones being phosphat of 
lime.’ 3, That the crust which covers certain ma- 
rine animals, such as crabs, lobsters, cray-fish, and 
prawns, Consists of a strong cartilage, hardened by 
a mixture of carbonat and phosphat of lime; and 
that thus these crustaceous bodies occupy a middle 
place between shell and bone, although they incline 
principally to the nature of shell. 4. And lastly, 
that a certain proportion of lime enters the sompqe 
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‘sition of bones in general; the proportion of it, 
however, being to the phosphat of lime, vice versa, 
to that observed in the crustaceous marine sub- 
stances. Upon the view, therefore, of these facts, 
it is evident, that there is a great similarity in the 
construction of shell and bone, and that there is, 
even an approximation in the nature of their com- 
position, by the intermediate crustaceous sub- 
stances. ; 

ConcHorocy also embraces a survey of an im- 
mense multitude and variety of shells, found buried 
oftentimes at great depths beneath the surface of 
the earth, and occasionally appertaining to animals 
which either do not now exist, or which are not 
known to exist. This branch of study may be pro- 
perly characterised by the name of fossile concho- 
logy, and is rather a section of the general science 
of mineralogy or oryctulogy, as it may be more cor- 
rectly called, than of zoology. 

Of these shells, some are found remaining al- 
most entirely in their native state, but others are 
variously altered by being impregnated with parti- 
cles of stone and of other fossils ; in the place of 
others there is found mere stone er spar, or some 
other native mineral body, expressing all their li- 
neaments in the greatest nicety, as having been 
formed wholly fram them, the shell having been 
first deposited in some solid’ matrix, and thence 
dissolved by very slow degrees, and this matter left 
in its place, on the cavities of stone and other solid 
substances, out of which shells had been dissolved 
and washed away, being afterwards filled up less 
slowly with these different substances, whether 
Spar or whatever else ; these substances, so filling 
the cavities, can necessarily be of no other form 
than that of the shell, to the absence of which the 
Cavity was owing, though all the nicer lineaments 
may not be so exactly expressed. Besides these, 
we havealso in many places masses of stone formed 
within various shells; and these having been re- 
ceived into the cavities of the shells. while they 
were perfectly fluid, and having therefore nicely 
filled all their cavities, must retain the perfect fi- 
gures of the internal part of the shell, when the 
shell itself should be worn away or perished from 
their outside. The various species we find of these 
“arejin many genera, as numerous as the known re- 
cent ones ; and as we have in our own island not 
only the shells of our own shores, but those of 
many other very distant ones, we have’ also many 
species, and those in great numbers, which are in 
their recent state the inhabitants of other yet un- 
known or unsearched seas and shores. The cockles, 
miuscles, oysters, and the other common bivalves 
of our own seas, are veiy. abundant: but we have 
also an amazing number of the nautilus kind, par- 
ticularly of the nautilus gr@corum, which though 
a shell not found living in our own or any neigh- 
bouring seas, yet is found buried in all our clay-pits 
about London and elsewhere; and the most fre- 
quent of all -fossile shells, in some of our countries, 
are the conchz anomiz, which yet we know not 
of in any part of the world in their recent state. 
Of this sort also are the cornua ammonis and the 
‘grtyphite, with several of the echinite and others. 

The exact similitude of the known shells, recent 
and fossile, in their several kinds, will by no means 
suffer us to believe, that these, though not yet 
known to us in their living state, are, as some have 
idly thought, a sort of lusus nature. It is certain, 
that of the many known shores, very few, not even 
‘those of our own island, have been yet carefully 
‘Searched for the shell-fishes that inhabit them ; and 
#3 we seein the nautilus grecorum an instance of 
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shells being brought from very distant parts of the 
world to be buried here, we cannot wonder that 
yet unknown shores, or the unknown bottoms of 
deep seas, should have furnished us with many un- 
known shell-fishes, which may have been brought 
with the rest; whether that were at the time of the 
general deluge, or the effect of any other catastrophe 
of alike kind, or by whatever other means, to be 
left in the yet utyhardened matter of our stony and 
clayey strata. 
CONCI'LIAR. a. (concilium, Latin.) Re- 
lating to a council (Baker). 
To CONCYVLIATE. v. a. (concilio, Latin.) 
To gain; to win; to reconcile (Brown). 
CONCILIA‘TION. 5s. (from conciliate.) 
The act of gaining or reconciling. ona 
CONCILIA/TOR., s. (from conciliate.) 
One that makes peace between others. . 
— CONCYVLIATORY.. @. (from conciliare.} 
Relating to reconciliation. 
CONCINNITY:.’ s. (from concinnitas, 
Lat.) Decency; fitness ; neatness. 
CONCYNNOUS. a. (concinnus, 
Becoming ; pleasant ; agreeable. 
_CONCINNOUS INTERVALS, in music, are 
such as are fit for music, next to, and ia com- 
bination with concords; being neither very 
agreeable nor disagreeable in themselves; bus 
having a good effect by their mixture with 
those which precede and follow them. 
CONCISE. a. (concisus, Latin.) Brief; 
short ; broken into short periods (Ben Jonson). 
CONCISELY. ad. Briefly; shortly (Bro.). 
CONCI/SENESS. s. (from concise.) Bre- 


Latin.) 


-vity; shortness (Dryden). 


CONCI‘SION. s: (cuncisum, Lat.) Cutting 
s. (concilatio, 


off ; excision. 

CONCITATION. Lat.) 
The act of stirring. up (Brown). : 

CONCLAMATIO, in antiquity, a shout 
raised at the burning of the dead, before the fu- 
neral pile was fired. 

CONCLAMA/‘TION. ss. — (conclamatio, 
Lat.) An outcry or shout of many together. 

CONCLAVE, the place in which the car- 
dinals of the Romish church meet, and are 
shut up, in order to elect a pope. The con- 


_ clave is a range of small cells, ten feet square, 


made of wainscot ? these are numbered, and 
drawn for by lot. They stand in a line along 
the galleries and hallof the Vatican, with a 
small space between each. Every cell has the 
arms of the cardinal over it. ‘The conclave: is 
not fixed to any one determinate place, for the 
constitutions of the church allow the cardinals 
to make choice of such a place for the conclave 
as they think most convenient; yet it is gene- 
rally held in the Vatican. The conclave is 
strictly guarded by troops: neither the cardi- 
nals, uor any person shut up in the conclave; 
are spoke to, but at the hours allowed of, and 
then in Italian or Latin; even the provisions 
for the conclave are examined, that no letters 
be conveyed by that means from the ministers 
of foreign powers, or other persons who ma 
have an interest in the election of the pontiff.” 
CONCLAVE is also used for the assembly or 
meeting of the cardinals shut up for the election, 
of a pope, ’ 
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To CONCLU’DE. -v. a. (concludo; Latin.) 
1. To shut ({dooker). 2. ‘To include; to com- 
prehend (Romans). 3. To collect by ratioti- 
nation (Zillotson). 4. To decide; to deter- 
mine (Addison). 5. To end; to finish (Dry- 
den). . 

To Conciv’pE. v.n. 1.o perform the last 
act of ratiocination ; to collect the consequence 
(Boyle). 2. To settle opinion (Atterbury), 
3. Yo determine finally (Shakspeare). 4. To 
end (Dryden). 

CONCLU/DENCY. s. (from concludent.) 
Consequence; regular proof (Hale). 

CONCLU’DENT. a. (from conclude.) De- 
cisive (Hale). 

CONCLU’SIBLE. a. (fiom conclude.) De= 
terminable (Hammond). 

CONCLU'SION, s. (from conclude.) 1. 
Determination; final decision. (Hooker). 2. 
‘The collection from propositions premised ; ‘the 
consequence (77illotson). 3. The close; the 
last result (Swift). 4. The event of experi- 
ments; experiment (Shakspeare). 5. The 
end; the last part (AZowel). 6. Silence; con- 
finement of the thoughts (Shakspeare). 

Conciuston. Inoratory. See PERoRa- 
TION. 

CONCLUSIVE. a. (from conclude.) 1. 
Decisive ; giving the last determination to the 
opinion (fogers). 2. Regularly consequential 
(Locke). 

CONCLU’SIVELY. ad. Decisively ; with 
final determination (Bacon). 

CONCLU’SIVENESS. s. Power of deter- 
mining the opinion; regular consequence 
(Hale). . 

To CONCOA/GULATE. v..a. Tocongeal 
one thing with another ( Boyle). 

CONCOAGULA‘TION, s. (from concoa- 
gulate.) A coagulation by which different bo- 
dies are joined in one mass. 2 ; 

To CONCO’T, v. a. (concoguo, Latin.) 
1. To digest by the stomach (Hayward). 2. 
To purify or sublime by heat (Thomson). 3. 
To ripen (Bacon). 

CONCO'CTION. s. (from concoct.) Di- 
gestion in the stomach ; maturation by heat 
(Bacon). See DiGEestion. 

CONCO’LOUR, a. . (concolor, Latin.) Of 
one colour ; without variety (Brown). 

CONCO'MITANCKE. Coneco’MITANCY. 
s. (from concomitor, Lat.) Subsistence together 
with another thing (Glanville). 

CONCO’MITANT. a. (concomitans, Lat.) 
Conjoined with ;.concurrent with (Locke). 

Conco/’MITaNT,. s. Companion; person 
or thing collaterally connected (South). 

CONCOMITANTLY. ad. (from concomi- 
gant.) {n company with others, 

* To CONCO/MITATE. v. a. (concomitatus, 
Lat.) To be collaterally connected with any 
thing; to attend; to accompany (/arvey). 

CO/NCORD. $s. (concordia, Latin.) °1. 
Agreement between. persons or things; peace; 
union (Shakspeare). 2. A compact (Davies). 
3. Harmony; consent of sounds (Shakspeare). 
4. Principal grammatical relation of one word 
to another (Locke). . 
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Concorp (Form of), in ecclesiastical his# 
tory, a standard-book among the Lutheransy 
composed at Forgaw, in 1576, and thence eall- 
ed the Book of Torgaw, and reviewed at Berg, 
by six Lutheran doctors of Germany, the prin- 
cipal of whoin was James Andree. This 
book coritaius in two parts, a system of doc- 
ttine, the subscription of which wasa condition 
of communion, anda formal and very severe 
condemnation of all who differed from the 
compilers of it, particularly with respect to the 
majesty and omnipresence of Christ’s body, and 
the real manducation of his flesh and blood in 
the eucharist. It was first imposed on the 
Saxotis by Augustus, and occasioned great op- 
position and disturbance, both among the Lu- 
therans and reformed. The dispute about it. 
was revived in Switzerland in 1718, when the 
magistrates of Bern published an order for 
adopting it as the rule of faith ; the consequence 
of which was a contest, that reduced its credit. 
and authority. Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist. by Dr. 
Maclaine, vol. iv, p. 53, &c. and vol. v. p. 98. 

ConcorD, in grammar, that part of syntax, 
or construction, whereby the. words of a sen- 
tence agree among themselves, i. e. whereby 
nouns are put in the same case, number, gen- 
der, &e. and verbs in the same number and 
person, ‘with nouns and pronouns. See 
GRAMMAR. at a 
_ Concord, a town of United America, in. 
New Hampshire, on the Merrimack: fifty- 
seven miles N.N.W. Boston, and 185 N.N.E, 
New York. Ph is 

Concorp, an island of United America, in 
the state of Massachusetts: seventeen mileg 
W.N.W. Boston. 

Concorp, a rivet of United America, in 
Massachusetts, ‘which runs into the Merris 
mack, nine miles S.W. Andover. 

Concorp, in music, the relation of two 
sounds that are always agreeable to the hearer, 
whether applied in consonance or succession, 
Of concords there are two kinds, the one called 
perfect, the other imperfect; perfect concords 
consist of the fifth and eighth; imperfect con- 
cords. of the third and sixth. The imperfect 
concords have also another distinction ; that of 
the greater and lesser third and sixth, The 
concords are again divided into consonant and 
dissonant. The consonant concotds are the 
perfect concord and its derivatives ; every other 
is a dissonant concord, 4 

It is not easy to assign a reason for the plea- 
sure afforded by concords. Why, it has been 
asked, should two sounds which form together 
the fifth or the major third, excite pleasure, 
while we experience disagreeable sensations on 
hearing sounds which are distant only a tone or 
semitone? Although it would be difficult to 
give a positive answer to this question, a few 
observations may throw some light upon it. 

Pleasure, it is asserted by some, arises from 
the perception of relations ; and the assertion is 
supported by various examples ftom the arts. 
The pleasure, then, say they, derived fromx 
music, consistsin the perception of the relations 
of sounds. Butare these relations sufficiently” 
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simple for the soul to perceive and distinguish 
their order? It is replied, that sounds will 

lease when heard together in a certain order ; 

Ee if their relations are too complex, or, if 
they are entirely destitute of order, they will 
displease. This reasoning is attempted to be 
proved by an enumeration .of the known con« 
cords and discords. In unison, the vibrations 
of the two sounds continually coincide: this, 
therefore, is the simplest kind of relation. 
Unison, also, is the first concord in the octave ; 
the two sounds of which this interval is com- 

- posed perform their vibrations in such a man- 
ner, that. two of the one are completed in the 
same time as one of the other: thus the unison 
is succeeded by the octave. This interval is so 
natural to man, that he who cannot reach a 
sound too grave or. too acute for his voice, falls 
into the higher or lower octave. 

_ When the vibrations of two sounds are per- 
formed in such a manner that three of the one’ 
correspond to one of the other, these give the 

simplest relation next to those above-mention- 
ed. Who does not know that the concord 

- most agreeable to the ear is the twelfth, or the 
octave of the fifth? In that respect it even sur- 
passes the fifth. Next to the fifth, is the dou- 

_ ble octave of the fifth, or theseventeenth major, 

‘which is expressed by the ratio of 1 to 3. This 
concord, next to the twelfth, is the most agree- 
able. The fourth, expressed by 3, the third 
minor, expressed by &, and the sixths, both 
major and minor, expressed by $ 
concords, for the same reason. But it appears 

that all the other sounds, after these relations, 
are too complex for the soul to perceive their 
order. | 

_ We admit the facts above stated respecting 

the coincidence of the vibrations; but. still 


_ conceive that the theory, to support which they 


are adduced, is more ingenious than solid, 

Why should this coincidence of vibrations, this 
_ simultaneous impulse on the same organs of 

sensation, and the accident of beginning fre- 
- quently at the same time, prove so great a source 

of pleasure ? Upon what is this gratuitous sup- 
position founded? And, ooatet one. should 
grant it, would it not follow from thence, that 
the same chord should successively and rapidly 

affect us with contrary sensations, since the vi- 
_brations are alternately coincident and discre- 

pant? On the other hand, how should the ear 

be so sensible to the simplicity of relations, 
whilst, for the most part, these relations are 
entirely unknown to him whose organs are, 
notwithstanding, sensibly affected with the 
charms of agreeable music? 

Let us, then, abandon this theory, and en- 
juire whether the celebrated experiment. on 
the resonance of bodies (see Cuorp, GE- 
NERATOR, HaRMONICs) may not serve to 

account ina still more plausible manner for 

the pleasure arising from concords : because, as 
_ every sound degenerates into mere noise when 

_ hot accompanied with its twelfth and its seven- 
_ teenth major, besides its octaves, is it not evi- 
dent, that when we combine any sound with 

its twelfth, or its seventeenth n ajor, or with 
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and 3, are’ 


‘cube, if to be tripled, and so on.. 


both at the same time, we only imitate the pre« 
cess of nature, by giving to that sound, ina 
fuller and more sensible manner, the accompa- 
niment which nature itself gives it, and which 
cannot fail to please the ear, on account of the 
habit it has acquired of hearing them together ? 
This is so agreeable to truth, that there are 
only two primitive concords, the twelfth and 
the seventeenth major; and that the rest, as 
the fifth, the third major, the fourth, and the 
sixth, are derived from them. We know also, 
that these two primitive concords are the most 
perfect of all, and that they form the most 
agreeable accompaniment that can be given to 
any sound, though, on the harpsichord for ex 
ample, to facilitate the execution, the third 
major and the fifth itself, which, with the oc- 
tave, form what is called perfect harmony, are 
substituted in their stead. But this harmony 
is perfect only by representation, and the most 
perfect of all, would be that in which the 
twelfth and the seventeenth were combined 
with the fundamental sound and its octaves. 
Tt would be easy to enlarge farther on this idea ; 
but what has been already said will, we trust, 
be thought sufficient. ! 
Addition, &c. of Concords. 

For those who wish to know what concords 
result from two or more concords, either when 
added, or subtracted, or multiplied by each 
other, we add the following rules. 

1. To add one Concord to another. 

Express the two concords by the fractions 
which represent them, and then multiply these 
two fractions together: that is to say, first the 
numerators and then the denominators: the 
number thence produced will express the con- 
cord resulting from the sum.of the two con- 
cords given. een 

Thus the expression for the fifth is 2, and 
that for the fourth 3, the product of: which is 
7$ = 4, being the expression for the octave. It 
is indeed well known that. the octave is com- 
posed of a fifth and a fourth. ’ 

2. To subtract one Concord from another. 

Instead of multiplying together the fractions 
which express the given concords, invert that 
which expresses the concord to be subtracted 
from the other, and. then multiply them toge- 
ther as before. © ; 

Thus, the expression of the octave is 15. that 
of the fifth 2, which inverted gives 3: by which 
let 3 be multiplied, and there arises 3, which 
expresses the fourth. 

3. To double a Concord, or to multiply it any 
number of times, at pleasure. 

In this case, nothing is necessary but to raise 


the terms of the fraction which expresses the 


given concord, to the power denoted by the 
number of times it is to be multiplied; that is, 
to the square, if it is to be doubled; to the. 


Thus the concord arising from the tone 
major tripled, is #12; for as the expression of 
the tone major is, we shall have8 x 8 x 8 _ 
= 512,and9 x9 x 9= 729. This concord 
£42 corresponds to the interval between wé and a, - 
fa, higher than fa sharp of the gamut, 

£ 
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4. To divide one concord by any number at 
pleasure, or to find a concord which shall be 
the half, third, @c. of a given concord. — 
To answer this problem, take the fraction 

which expresses the given concord, and extract 

that root of it which is denoted by the deter- 
minate divisor; that is to say, the square root, 
if the concord is to be divided into two; the 
cube root, if it is to be divided into three, 8c. 
and this root will express the concord re- 

quired. . 
As the octave is expressed by 4, if the square 

root of it be extracted, it will give ,j nearly ; 
but ;, is less than 3, and greater than 3; con- 
sequently the middle of the octave is between 
the fourth and the fifth (Despiau’s Amuse- 
nents) « 

CONCO'RDANCE. s. (concordaniia, Lat.) 
Agreement. 

CoNCORDANCE, a dictionary or index to 
the Bible, wherein all the leading words, used 
in the course of the inspired writings, are 
ranged alphabetically ; mt the various places, 
where they occur referred to; to assist in find- 
ing out passages, and comparing the several 
significations of the same word. 

Cardinal Hugo de St. Charo is said to have 
employed five hundred monks at the same time 
in compiling a Latin concordance: beside 
which, we have several other concordances in 
the same language ; one, in particular, called 
the Coticordance of England, compiled by J. 
Darlington, of the order of Predicants ; an- 
‘other more accurate one, by the Jesuit de Za- 
mora. 

R. Mordecai Nathan has furnished us with 


a Hebrew concordance, first printed at Venice . 


in 1523, containing all the Hebrew roots 
branched into their various significations, and 
utider each signification all the places in Scrip- 
ture wherein it occurs: but the best and most 
useful Hebrew concordance is that of Buxtorf, 
printed at Basil in 1632. : 

Dr. Taylor published, in 1754, a Hebrew 


concordance in two volumes folio, adapted to 


the English Bible, and disposed after the 
manner of Buxtorf. See the preface of this 
work. 

Calasius, an Italian cordelier, has given us 
concordances of the Hebrew, Latin, and Greck, 
in two columns: the first, which is Hebrew, 
is that of R. Mordecai Nathan, word for word, 
and according to the order of the books and 
chapters: in the other column is a Latin in- 
terpretation of each passage of Scripture quoted 
by R. Mordecai; this interpretation is Cala- 


sius’s own; but in the margin he adds that of. 


the LX X. andthe Vulgate, when different from 
his. The work is in four volumes folio, printed 
at Rome in 1621. x 
_ We have several very copious concordances 
in English ; as Newman's, Buvterivoith Cru- 
den’s, and the Cambridge Concordance. 
~ CONCO'RDANT. a. (concordans, Latin.) 
Agreeable ; agreeing ; correspondent (Brown). 
CONCORDAT, in the canon law, a cove- 
nant or agreement in some beneficiary matter, 
as relating to a resignation, permutation, or 
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other ecclesiastical cause. This word is used 
absolutely among the French for an agreement 
between pope Leo I. and Francis {. of France, 
for regulating the manner of nominating to 
benefices. ; 

ConcorDArT, as it is now used in France, 
applies exclusively to an agreement or con- 
vention exchanged between the pope, Pius 
VII., and the French government, September 
10, 1801. In that agreement the Rowan ca- 
tholic religion is acknowledged to be that of 
the majority of the French people; and the 
pope acknowledges in the then first consul of 
the French government the same: rights and 
prerogatives which the ancient government 

ossessed. 

CONCORDIA, a town of Mirandola, in 
Italy, 15 miles S. of Mantua; it is subject to 
the house of Austria. Lat. 44.52 N. Lon. 
11.13 E. . 

Concorpra, an episcopal town of Friuli, 
in Italy, belonging to the Venetians. It was 
once a considerable place, but has never been 
able to repair the damages which the soldiers 
under Attila did to it. 

CONCO’/RPORAL. a. (from concorporo, 
Latin.) Of the same body. gh: 

To CONCO'RPORATE. »v. a. To unite 
into one mass or substance (Taylor). 4 

CONCORPORA/TION. s. Union in one 
mass. 

CO’NCOURSE. ss. (concursus, Latin.) 1. 
The confluence of many persons or things to 
one place-(Ben Jonson). 2. The persons as- 
sembled (Dryden). 3. The point of junction 
or intersection of two bodies (Newton). 

CONCREMA‘TION. s. (from concremo, 
Latin.) The act of burning many things to- 
gether. 

CO/NCREMENT. ss. (from concresco, 
Latin.) The mass formed by concretion 
(Hale). 

~CONCRE’SCENCE. s. (from concresco, 
Latin.) The act or quality of growing by the 
union of separate particles (Raleigh). 

To CONCRETE. v.n. (concresco, Latin.) 
To coalesce into one mass (Newton). 

To Concre'TE. v. a. To form by concre- 
tion (Hale). 

~ Co'ncRETE. a. (from the verb.) 1. Form- 
ed by concretion (Burnet). 2. (in_logick.) 
Not abstract: applied to a subject (Hooker). 

-ConcRETE NUMBERS, are those which 
are applied to express or denote any particular — 
subject : as, two men, three pounds, &c. . 

Co’ncrets. s. A mass formed by concre- 
tion (Bentley). 

CONCRE’TELY. ad. (from concrete.) In 
a manner including the subject with the pre- 
dicate; not abstractly (Norv). 

CONCRE'TENESS. s. Coagulation ; col- 
lection of fluids into a solid mass. | 

CONCRE'’TION. s. (from concrete.) 1.— 
The act of concreting; coalition. 2. The 
mass formed by a coalition of separate par- 
ticles (Bacon). 4 

ConcrRETION, in surgery. See STONE 
and CALCULUS. | 


‘ 
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CTO'NCRETIVE. a. (from concrete.) Coa- 


gulative (Brown). 
CO/NCRETURE. s. (from concrete.) A 
mass formed by coagulation. 
CONCU'BINAGE. s. (concubinage, Fr.) 
The act of living with a woman not married 
reese 
CO’NCUBINE. ss. (concubine, Latin.) A 
woman kept in fornication ; a whore (Bacon). 
_ fo CONCUILCATE. v. a. (conculco, Lat.) 
To tread or trample under foot. 
CONCULCA’TION. s. (conculcatio, 
Trampling with the feet. 
CONCU’PISCENCE. s. (concupiscentia, 
Latin.) Irregular desire; libidinous wish 
(Bentley). 
_CONCUIPISCENT. a. (concupiscens, Lat.) 
Libidinous ; lecherous (Shakspeare). 
CONCUPISCENTIAL. s. (from concu- 
piscent.). Relating to concupiscence. 
 CONCUPISCIBLE. a. (concupisciblilis, 
Latin.) Impressing desire; eager; desirous 
(South). 


Lat.) 


To CONCUR. v. n. (concurro. Latin.) 1.” 


“To meet in one point (Temple). 2. To agrec ; 


_ to join in one action (Szw2fz). 3. To be united 
with; to be conjoined (Z%Jlotson). 


4. ‘Vo 
contribute to one common event (Collins). 
CONCU/RRENCE. Concu/RRENCY. 5. 
(from concur.) 
junction (Locke). 2. Combination of many 
agents or circumstances (Crashaw). 3. As- 
sistance; help (Rogers). 4. Joint right ; 
egual claim (Ayliffe). 
CONCURRENT. a. (from concur.) 1. 


_ Acting in conjunction ; concomitant in agency 
(Hale), _ 2. Conjoined; associate; conco- 
\ J ? > 


mitant (Bacon). 

_ Concu’rrentT. s. That which concurs; 

a contributary cause (Decay of Piety). 
CONCUISSION. s. (concussio, Latin.) 1. 


The act of shaking; tremefaction (Bacon). &. 
_ The state of being shaken (Woodward). 


Concu’ssion. (concussio, from concutio, 
to shake together.) Concussion of the brain. 
This term is employed by surgeons to express 
a disease, which is the eflect of the concussion 
the brain suffers from a fall or agitation. ‘The 
symptoms arising from a mere concussion are, 
vertigo, confusion with pain in the head,. tin- 
nitus aurium, and dimness of sight, In gene- 
ral the person is able to walk about, and the 
syinptoms gradually disappear; at other times 
they fall into a quiet sleep, and awake per- 
fectly recovered. If, however, stupor and 
coma succeed, other mischief may be suspect- 


ed, as compression, fracture, &c. "The dis- 


ease denominated concussion is also often -ex- 
pressed by the name of commoTrioN. 


_ CONCUSSIVE. a. (conoussus, Lat.) Hay- 


ing the power or quality of shaking. 


CONDAMINE (Charles Marie de la), a 


' French mathematician, and chevalier of ‘the 


order of St. Lazare; born at Paris in 1701. 


‘He was sent in 1736 with M. Godin to Peru, 


,to measure a degree at the equator, where he 
suffered great hardships. On his return to 
Europe, ‘he married his niece, by dispensation 


1. Union; association ; con-. 
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from the pope. He died in 1774. He wrote 
a Tota of the abovementioned voyage, 
Travels through Italy, and some other works. 

CONDE, a strong town of France, seated 
on the Scheld, in the department of the North.: 
It has a castle, and gave the title of prince to 
a branch of the late royal family. Lat. 50, 
27 N. ‘Lon. 3. 39 E. , 

CoNDE, atownof France, in the depart- 
ment of Calvados. Lat.48.50N. Lon. 0. 
37 W. “ 

To CONDE/MN. v. a. (condemno, Latin.) 
1. 'To find guilty; to doom to punishment 
(Shaksp.). 2. 'To censure; to blame (Locke), 
3. ‘To fine (Chronicles), 4. To show guilt by 
contrast (Wisdom). ; 

CONDE’MNABLE. a. (from condemn.) 
Blamable ; culpable (Brown). | 

CONDEMNA‘TION, | s. (condemnatio, 
Latin.) The sentence by which any one’ is . 
doomed to punishment (Romans), ~ 

CONDE’/MNATORY. a. (from condemn.) 
Passing a sentence of condemnation or of cene 
sure (Gov. of the Tongue). 

CONDEMNER. s. (from condemn.) A. 
blamer ; a censurer ; a censor (Taylor), — 

CONDE'NSABLE. a. (from condensate.} 
Capable of condensation (Digby), | 

0 CONDENSATE. v. a. (condenso, 
To make thicker. 

To CoNDE/NSATE, v. n. To grow thicker, , 

CONDENSATE, a. (condensatus,- Latin.) 
Made thick; compressed into less space 
(Peacham). 

CONDENSATION, the act whereby a 
body is rendered more dense, compact, and 
heavy. Condensation is, by most writers, dis- 
tinguished from compression, in regard the 
latter 1s performed by some external violence ; 
whereas the former isthe action of cold, 


To CONDE/NSE. v- a. (condenso, Latin.} 


Lat.) 


-To make any body more thick, close, and 


weighty (Wooedwurd). . 

To ConpeE'nsk. v. 2. To grow close and 
weighty ; to inspissate (Newton). | 

Conpe/nsk. a. (from the verb.) Thick ; 
dense ; close; massy (Benéley). : 

CONDE/NSED BRANCHEs. In botany (co- 
arciati rami). Pressed or squeezed together, 
so close, as almost to be incumbent, or lie 
over each other, at their ends. 

CONDENSER, a pneumatic engine, or 
syringe, wiliereby an uncommon quantity of 
air may be crowded into a @iven space; so 
that sometimes ten atmospheres, or ten times 
as much air as there is at the same time, in the 
same space, without. the engine, may. be 
thrown in by means of it, and its egress pre- 
vented by yalves properly disposed, 

It consists of a brass cylinder, wherein is a 
moveable piston; which being drawn out, the 
air rushes into the cylinder through a hole pro- 
vided on purpose; and when the piston is 
again forced into the cylinder, the airas driven 
into the receiver throagh an orifice, furnished 
with a valve to hinder its getting out. 

CONDENSER OF ELECTRICITY, an in- 
strument first invented by Voita, the nse 

fun 2 


the energy of which is subject to 


* 
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of which is to. render sensible the very small 
duantities of electricity furnished by the sur- 
rounding bodies, by exciting them to accumu- 
Jate upon the surface which it presents to their 
action. This instrument only differs from the 
electrophorus in so far that for the cake of 
resin there is substituted a body of that class 
which only insulates imperfectly, and which 
holds the middle rank between conductors and 
jdio-electrics, white marble, for example. See 
ELectTRIcITy. 

ConDENSER OF FORCES, the name given 
by M. Prony to a contrivance for obtaining 
the greatest possible effect from a first mover, 
augmentation 
or diminution within certain limits. A de- 
scription of it may be seen in the 2d vol: 
of Gregory’s' Mechanics. 

CONDENSITY. s. (from condénse.) The 
state of beine’condensed ; condensation. 

‘CO/NDERS. s. (conduire, French.) Such 
4s stand upon high places near the seacoast, at 
the time of herring fishing, to make signs to 
the Ashers which way the shoal passes (Cowell). 

To CONDESCE’ND. v. n. (condescendre, 
French.) 1. To depart from the privileges of 
superiority by a voluntary submission (atts). 
To consent to do more than mefe justice 
can require (Tillotson). 3. To stoop; to 


ra) 
ane 


- bend; to yield (Milton). 


CONDESCE/NDENCE. s. (condescend- 
ence, French.) Voluntary submission. 
CONDESCE’NDINGLY. ad. (from con- 
descending.), By way of voluntary humilia- 
tion; by way of kind concession (Aéferbury). 
CONDESCENSION.s. (from condescend.) 
Voluntary humiliation; descent from supe- 
Fiority (Tillotson). 
Condescension is that species of benevo- 
lence, which designedly waves the supposed 


‘advantages of birth, title, or station, 10 order 


to accommodate ourselves to the state of an in- 
ferior, and diminish that restraint which the 
apparent distance is calculated to produce in 
him. Ht greatly enhances the value of every 
other species of benevolence. 

CONDESCENSIVE. a: (from‘condescend.) 
Courteous ; not haughty. 

CONDIV/GN. a. (condignus, Latin.) Suit- 
‘Able; deserved; merited (Arbuthnot). 

CONDYGNLY. ad. (from condign.) De- 
servedly ; according to merit. 

CONDIYGNNESS. s. (from condign.) Suit- 
dbleness ; agreeableness to deserts. 

CONDILLAC (Stephen), a French meta- 
physician, member of the academy, and tutor 
to the infant don Ferdinand, duke of Parma. 
Fle died in 1780: His course of study, writ+ 
ten for the use of his pupil, in 16 vols. 12mo. 
is a work of credit. He also wrote a treatise, 
entitled, Commerce and Government con- 
gidered in their mutual Relations, in 12mo..a 
book of observation. © In his metaphysical dis- 
quisitions he is accused of having served the 
cause of materialism. 

Since the death of Condillac, a very curious 


. treatise of his has been published, entitled, 


\ , * . i 
La ‘Langue des-€alculs, im which he traces 
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all computation to its “origin; éxplains the’ 
causes which render ordinary language in- 
adequate to the solution of questions, when at 
all complicated ; and enforces the necessity of 
mathematical language, discussing its nature, 
its peculiar excellence, and the grounds on. 
which its perfection is to be attempted. In 
this work the abilities of Condillac appear to 
ercat advantage : we conceive an English trans- 
Intion of it would be an acceptable present to 
the public. ; 
CONDIMENT. s. (condimentum, Latin.) 
Seasoning’; sauce (Bacon). . 
CONDISCI’PLE. s. (condiscipulus, Lat.) 
A schoolfellow. . 
To CO'NDITE. v: a. (condio, Latin.) Te 
nickle ; to preserve by salts (Zaylor). 
CO/NDITEMENT. s. (from condite.) A 
composition of conserves, powders, and spices. 
CONDITION. s. (conditio, Latin.) 1. 
Quality; that by which any thing is deno- 
minated good or bad (Shakspeare). 2. At- 
tribute; accident; propetty (Newton). 3 
Natural quality of the mind; temper; temper 
ament; complexion (Shakspeare). 4. Moral 
quality ; virtue or vice (South). 5. State; ex- 
ternal circumstances (Wake), 6. Rank (Cla- 
vendon). 7» Stipulation; terms” of compact 
(Vaylor). 8. The writing of agreement ; com- 
pact; bond (Shakspeare). j 
Conpition, in the civil law, a clause of — 
obligation stipulated as an article of a treaty or: 
a contract; or ip a donation of a testament, 
legacy, &e. in which last case a donee does- 
not lose his donative if it be charged with any 
dishonest or impossible conditions. 
ConDITION, in sporting, is a word in fre- 
quent use, to express the state of a horse in res 
spect to his health and external’ appearance. 
If low in flesh, rough in his coat, hollow * 
above the eye, and depressed m his spirits, he — 
is then said’ to be “ very much out of condi- 
tion.” But, on the contrary, if full of good 
sound flesh, his skin loose and pliable, his 
eoat soft and sleek, he -is then said to be 
in *¢ perfect condition to start,” if designed for: 
the turf; ‘to take the field, ifa hunter; or, if 
a roadster, to undertake his journey. . Horses' 
too full of flesh or of blood are said not to be 
in condition, because they are not fit: for 
strong exertions without a danger of disease: - 
brought into constant work in such state, 
they soon, as it is termed, ‘ fall all to pieces 5” - 
that is, if they escape inflammation upon — 
some important organ, morbidity soon displays 
itself, in a swelling of the legs, cracked heels, 
bad eyes, defective wind, or cutaneous erup- 
tions. . 
To CONDITION. v. 2. (from the noun.) To 
make terms; to stipulate (Donne). r 
CONDITIONAL, something not absolute, 
but subject to conditions. Thus, conditional 
conjunctions, in grammar, are those which 
serve to make propositions conditional ; as if; 
unless, provided, &c. é } 
CoNDITIONAL PROPOSITIONS, in logic, 
such as consist of two parts connected together 
by a conditional particle.. | 


= 
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“CONDITIONAL SYLLOGISM, a syllogism 
where the major 1s a conditional proposition. 
Thus, If there be a God, he ought to be wor- 
shipped— But there is a God ;—Therefore he 
ought to be worshipped. 
JONDI/TIONAL. gs. (from the adjective.) 
A limitation ; not in use (Bacon). 
CONDITIONA’LITY. 5. (from condi- 
tional.) Limitation by certain terms (Decay 
of Piety). © 
CONDITIONALLY. -ad. With certain 
limitations ; on particular terms (Sowth). 
CONDI’TIONARY. a. (from condition.) 
Stipulated (Norrvs). 
Fo CONDIFTIONATE. -v. a. (from -con- 
dition.) ‘Vo qualify, to regulate (Brown). 
CoNDI/TIONATE. @ Established on cer- 
tain terms or conditions (Hammond). 
CONDITIONED. a. Having qualities or 
properties good or bad (Shakspeare). 
To CONDO'LE. v. n. (condoleo, -Latin.) 


To lament with those that are in misfortune ; 


_ to partake another’s sorrow (Tempic). 


Lo Convo'Le. v. a. To. bewail with an- 
other (Dryden). . 
~CONDO’LEMENT. = s.. (from. condole.) 
Grief ; sorrow,; mourning (Shakspeare). 
CONDO’LENCE. s. (condoleance, Fr.) 
Grief for the sorrows of another. (Arluthnoé). 
CONDO'LER. s. (from condole.) One that 
laments with another upon his misfortunes, — 
CONDOMA, in zoology, ‘the name given 
by Buffon to the striped antelope of Pennant, 
the antilope strepsiceros of Ginelin’s Linnéus. 
CONDONA'TION. s. (condonatio, Lat.) 


A pardoning ; a forgiving. 


~CONDORCET (Jean Antoine Nicolas Cae - 
Fitat de), a Freneh philosopher. He was born 
at Ribemont, in Picardy, in 1743, of a noble 
_ family, from whom he derived the title of 


marquis. He was educated at the -eollege of 


_ Navarre, where he shewed -a strong predi- 


_ lection for the mathematics, and his genius 


among the geometricians. 


being indulged, he soon distinguished himself 
In 1765 appeared 
his first work, Sur le Calcul Integral, which 


_ywas received with approbation by the Aca- 


: year following, his Analytical, Essays. 


demy. In 1767, he 


ublished a treatise, Of 
the Problem: of -the - 


hree Bodies; and the 


In 


1769, he was chosen member of the Academy, 


- and continued to publish numerous memoirs 


_of considerable: merit. 


- political affairs. 
ever, to his honour, that Condorcet was ad- 


and essays on mathematical and philosophical 
subjects. Those of the latter description, how- 
ever, were of a very dangerous tendency, as 
striking at the root of all religion natural and 
revealed. In 1773, he was appointed secre- 
tary elect to the Academy, and his.eloges were 
greatly admired. He also wrote the Lives of 
Voltaire and Turgot, two biographical works 
In 1791 he became a 
member, of the national assembly, and from 
that time he devoted himself almost wholly to 
It must be mentioned, how- 


verse to the sanguinary proceedings of his coa- 
jutors towards the king. When Robespierre 


je@stablished his authority, our philosopher being 
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marked as a victim, concealed himself in Paris 
for some days, and then went to an acquaint- 
ance at Fontenai, but his friend was not at 
home. In this state of suspense, he spent one 
night in a quarry, and another under a tree in 
an open field, On the third day he was seized 
and committed to prison, as a suspicious per- 
son, in order to be sent to Paris; but he was 
found dead in his bed the next morning, 
March 28, 1794. ‘Thus miserably perished a 
most able philosopher, and one of the finest 
writers -of those that have adorned the last 
century. His private character is described by 
La Lande as easy, quiet, kind, and obliging; 
but his-behaviour to Diderot when dying, dis- 
played, instead of the milk of human kindness, 
the malignity of a fiend. Neither his con- 
versation nor his external deportment bespoke 
the fire of his. genius. D’Alembert used to 
compare-him to a volcano covered with snow, 
He hada latent weakness, however, of con- 
stitution, which often made him the dupe of 
men altogether unworthy of his regard 

It was during the period of his concealment 
at Paris, uncertain of a day’s existence, that he 
wrote his Sketch of the Progress of the Human 
Mind; a production which undoubtedly dis- 
plays great genius, though it contains some of 
thé -mast extravagant -paradoxes that ever fell 
from the pen of a philosopher. Among other 
wonderful things, the author inculecates the. 
possibility, if not the probability, that the na- 
ture of man may be improved to absolute-per- 
fection in bedy and mind, and his existence in 
this world protracted to immortality. So firm- 
ly does he seem to have been persuaded of the 
truth of this unphilosophical opinion, that he 
set himself seriously to consider how men 
should conduct themselves when the popu- 
lation should become too great for the quan- 
tity of food which the earth can produce; and 
the only way which he could find for counter- 
acting this’evil was, to. check .population by 
promiscuous concubinage and other practices, 
with an account of which we will not sully 
our pages. Besides this piece he has leit 
a tract on calculation, and an elementary 
treatise on.arithmetic. His wife and daughter 
are, we believe, now.living. ‘The former has 
been long admired not merely for her beauty, - 
but for her brilliant «wit, and her tender and 
amiable qualities. 

CONDORE, or Puto Conpore, an is- 
land in the Eastern Indian sea, about twenty. 
leagues from the coast of Cochin-china. The 
island is fertile, with an excellent barbour, 
which induced the English East India com- 
pany to form a settlement here in the year 
1702; but a quarrel happening, most of the 
factory were murdered by-the Cochin-chinese, 
and.the rest expelled in the year 17045. "Lon: 
105.45 EK. Lat. 8.40 N. k 

ConpoRE, in ornithology, the vultur gry- 
phas of Latham. Wie 

CONDROPTERIGIA, or Conpropre- 
RiGcrous FISHES. ‘Lhe Linnéan name of the 
sixth order of. the clase fishes: distinguished 


’ by their cartilaginous skeleton, or gills. 
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To CONDUICE. wv. n.. (conduco, Latin.) 
"fo promote an end; to contribute (Z'idlol- 
son). 

To Conpvu’cr. v. a; To conduct (Wot- 
ton). 


Having the power of conducing (Bentley). 

CONDU/CIBLENESS. s. (from condu- 
cible.) The quality of contributing to any end. 

CONDUCIVE. a. (from conduce.) That 
may contribute (Iogers). 

CONDU’CIVENESS. s. (from conducive.) 
The quality of conducing (Boyle). — 

CONDUCT. s. (conduit, French.) 1. 
Management; economy (Bacon). 2. The act 
of leading troops (Wailer). 3. Convoy 5 
escotte; guard (Shakspearey. 4. A warrant 
by which a convoy is appointed. 5, Exact 
behaviour; regular life (Szw7ft). 

To ConDv’/cT. v. @, (conduire, French.) 
1. To lead ; to direct ; to accompany, in order 
to shew the way (Milton). 2. To usher, and 
to attend in civility (Shakspeare). 3. 'To ma- 
nage; as, ¢o conduct an affair. 4. To head 
an army. 

CONDUCTITIOUS. a. (conductiteus, 
Latin.) Hired ; employed for wages (Ayliffe). 

CONDU'CTOR, in electricity, a term first 
introduced in this science by Dr. Desaguliers, 
‘and used to denote those substances which are 
capable of receiving and transmitting elec- 
tricity ; In opposition to electrics, in which the 
matter or virtue of electricity may be excited 
and accumulated, or retained. ‘The former 
are also called non-electrics, and. the latter 
non-conductors.. And all bodies are ranked 
under one or other of these two classes, though 
none of them are perfect electrics, nor perfect 
conductors, so as wholly to retain, or freely 
and without resistance to transmit the electric 
fluid: 

To the class of conductors belong all metals 
and semi-metals, ores, and all fluids (except 
air and oils), together with the substances 
containing them, the eflluvia of flaming bodies, 
ice (unless very hard frozen), and snow, most 
saline and stony substances, charcoals, of which 
the best are those that have been exposed to 
the greatestheat, smoke, and the vapour of hot 
water: 

It scems probable that the electric fluid 
passes through the substance, and not merely 
over the surfaces of metallic conductors; be- 
cause, if a wire of any kind of metal be cover- 
ed with some electric substance, as resin, seal- 
ing-wax, &e. anda jar be discharged through 


it, the charge will be conducted as well as. 
o, / 


without the electric coating. 

Tt has also been alleged, that electricity will 
pervade a vacuum, aud be transmitted through 
it almost as freely as through the substance of 
the best conductor: but Mr.’ Walsh found, 
that the electric spark or shock sould no more 
pass through a perfect vacuum, than through a 
stick of solid glass. In other instances how- 
ever, when the vacuum has been made with 
all possible care, the experiment has not suc- 
ceeded. 2 


CONDU'CIBLE. a. (conducibilis, Latin.) 


‘which the sparks should be solicited. 
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It may also be observed, that many of the 
forementioned substances are capable of being 
electrified, and that their conducting Revs 
may-be destroyed and recovered by different 
processes: for example, green wood is a con- 
ductor; but baked, it becomes a non-conduc- 
tor; again, its conducting power is restored by _ 
charring it; and lastly, it is destroyed, by re- 
ducing this to ashes. : 

Again, many electric substances, as glass, 
resin, air, &c. become conductors by being 
made very hot: however, air heated by glass 
must be excepted. j 

See on this subject, Priestley’s History of 
Electricity, vol. 1. 5 Franklin’s Letters, &c. 
pa. 96 and 262, edit. 1769; Cavallo’s Com- 
plete Treat. of Electr. chap. ii. ; Henley’s Ex- 
per. and Obser. in Electr. also Philos. Trans. 
vol. Ixvii. pa. 122; and elsewhere in the dif- 
ferent volumes‘of the Transactions, 

ConpucrTor (Prime), is an insulated con- 
ductor, so connected with the’ electrical ma- 
chine, as to receive the electricity immediately 
from the excited electric. . 

Mr. Grey first employed metallic conduc- 
tors in this way, in.1734; and these were se- 
veral pieces of metal suspended on silken 
strings, which he charged with electricity. 
Mr. Du Fay fastened to the endef an on | 
bar, which he used as his prime conductor, a — 
bundle of linen threads, to which he applied 
the ‘excited tube: but these were afterwards. 
changed for small wires suspended from a 
common gun-barrel, or other metallic rod. 

In the present advanced state of the science, 
this part of the electrical apparatus has been 
considerably improved. ‘The prime conduc- 
tor is made of hollow brass, and generally ef a 
cylindric form. 
be perfectly smooth and round, without points 
and sharp edges. The ends of the conductor 
are spherical ; and it is necessary, that the part 
most remote from the electric should be made 
much larger and rounder than the rest, in 
order to resist the effort of the electric matter 
to escape, which is always the greatest at the 


greatest distance from the eleetric: and the 


other end should be furnished with several 
pointed wires or needles, either ‘suspended 
from, or fixed to, an open metallic ring, and 
pointing to the globe or cylinder, in order 
to collect the fire. ‘The prime corfductor, in- 
stead of hanging on silken strings, which are. 
liable to continual ‘motion, should be sup-.. 
ported by pillars of solid glass covered with 
sealing-wax or good varnish. The electrician 
should be provided with several metalli¢ con- 


ductors of different sizes, which may be used 


ag occasion requires. Prime conductors of a 
larger size are usually made of paste-board, co= 
vered with tin-foil or gilt paper: and these are 
useful for throwing off a longer and denser — 
spark than those of a smaller size : they should 
terminate in a smaller knob or obtuse edge, at 
Mr. 
Nairne prepared a conductor six feet in length, © 
and twelve inches in diameter, from which he 
drew electrical sparks at the distance of sixteen, 


Care should be taken that it — 


CONDUCTORS. 


seventeen, or eighteen inches.. Dr. Van Ma- 
rum stil farther exceeded this, with a con- 


ductor of eight inches diameter, and upwards | 


of twenty feet long, formed of different pieces, 
and applied to the larger electrical machines in 
Teyler’s museum at Haerlem, the most power- 
ful machine of the kind yet constructed. But 
the size of the conductor is always limited by 
that of the electric, there being a maximum 
which the size of the former should not ex- 
ceed; for it may be so large, that the dissi- 
ation of the electricity from its surface may 
. greater than that which the electric is ca- 
pable of supplying. . 

Dr. Priestley recommends a prime conduc- 
tor of polished copper, in the form of a pear, 
supported. by a pillar and a firm basis of baked 
woud: this receives its fire by a long arched 
wire of soft brass, which may be easily bent, 
and raised or lowered to the globe: it is ter- 
minated by an open ring, in which are hung 
some sharp-pointed wires. In the body of 
this conductor are holes for the insertion of 
metalline rods. This, he says, collects the 
fire perfectly well, and retains it equally every 
where. Phil. Trans. vol. Ixiv. part i. art. 7. 
Hist. Elect. vol. ii. sect. 2. : 

Mr. Henly has contrived a new kind of 
prime conductor, which, from its use, is called 
the luminous conductor. It consists of a glass 
tube 18 inches long, and two inches diameter. 
The tube is furnished at both ends with brass 
_.eaps and ferules about two inches long, ce- 
mented and made air-tight, and terminated by 
brass balls. In one of these caps is drilled a 
small hole, which is covered by a strong valve, 
and serves for exhausting the tube of its air. 
Within the tube at each end there is a knob- 
bed wire, projecting to the distance of two 
inches and a half from the brass caps. To 
-one of the balls is annexed a fine-pointed wire 
for receiving and collecting the electricity, and 
to the other a wire with a knob or ball for 
discharging it. ‘I'he conductor, thus prepared, 
is supported on pillars of sealing-wax or glass. 
Beside the common purposes of a prime con- 
ductor to an electrical machine, this apparatus 
serves to exhibit and ascertain the direction of 
the electric matter in its passage through it. 
See a figure of this conductor in the Philos. 
Trans. with a description of experiments, &e. 
with it, vol. lxiv. pa. 403. 

CONDUCTORS OF LIGHTNING, are point- 
ed metallic rods fixed to the upper parts of 
buildings, to secure them from strokes of light- 
ning. ‘These were invented and proposed by 
Dr. Franklin for, this purpose, soon after the 
identity of electricity and lightning was ascer- 
tained; and they exhibit a very important and 
useful application of modern discoveries in this 
science. This ingenious philosopher, having 
found that pointed bodies are better fitted for 
receiving and throwing off the electric fire 
than such as are terminated by blunt ends or 
flat surfaces, and that metals are the readiest 
and best conductors, ‘soon discovered that 


lightning and electricity resembled each other’ 


in this and other distinguishing properties: he 


* 
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therefore recommended a pointed metalline 
rod, to be raised some feet above the highest 
part of a building, and to be continued down 
into the ground, or the nearest water The 
lightning, should it ever come within a certain 
distance of this rod or wire, would be attracted 
by it, and pass through it preferably to any 
ether part of the building, and be conveyed 
into the earth or water, and there dissipated, 
without doing any damage to the building. 
Many facts have occurred to evince the utility 
of this simple and seemingly trifling apparatus. 
And yet some electricians, of whom Mr, Wil- 
son was the chief, have objected to the point- 
ed termination of this conductor; preferring 
rather a blunt end: because, they conceive a 
point invites the electricity from the clouds, 
and attracts itat a greater distance than a blunt 
conductor. Philos. Trans. vol. liv. pa. 234 ; 
vol. Ixili. pa. 49; and vol. xviii. pa. 232. 

This subject has indeed been very accurately 
examined and discussed; and pointed conduc- 
tors are almost universally, and for the best 
reasons, recommended as the most proper and 
eligible. A sharp-pointed conductor, as it at- 
tracts the electric fire of a cloud at a greater 
distance than the other, draws it off gradually : 
and by conveying it away gently, and ina 
continued stream, prevents an accumulation 
and a stroke; whereas a conductor with a 
blunt termination receives the whole discharge 
of a cloud at once, and is much more likely to 
be. exploded whenever a cloud comes within a 
striking distance. To this may be added ex- 
perience; for buildings guarded. by either na- 
tural or artificial conductors. terminating in a 
point, have very seldom been strack by light- 
ning ; but others, having flat or blunt termi- 
nations, have often been struck and damaged 
by it. 

One of the best conductors for this purpose 
is a rod of.iron, or rather of copper, as being a 
better conductor of electricity, and less. liable 
to rust, about three quarters of an inch thick, 


‘which is either to be fastened to the walls of a 


building by wooden cramps, or supported by 
wooden posts, at the distance of a foot or two 
from the wall; though less may do: the upper 
end of it should terminate in a pyramidal 
form, with a sharp point and edees; and, when 
made of iron, gilt or painted near the top, or 
else pointed with copper ; and be elevated five 
or six feet above the highest part of the build- 
ing, or chimneys, to which it may be fastened. 
The lower end ts driven five or six feet into the 
eround, and directed away from the foun- 
dations of the building, or continued till it 
communicates with the nearest water: and if 
this part be made of lead, it will be less apt to 
decay. When the conductor is formed of 
different pieces of metal, care should be taken 
that they are well joined: and it is farther re- 
commended, that a communication be made 
from the conductor by plates of lead, eight or 
ten inches broad, with the lead on. the ridges 
and gutters, and with the pipes that carry 


-down the rain water, which should be con- 


tinued to the bottom of the. building, and be — 


still impertect. 


-serves the house with water. 
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made to communicate either with water or 
moist earth, or with the main pipe which 
If the building 
be large, two, three, or more conductors 
should be applied to different parts of it, in 
proportion to.its extent. Philos. Trans. vol. 
Ixiv. pa. 403. bay 

Aynong the various contrivances which have 
been made to increase the power and effect of 
these lightning conductors, we are not ac- 
quainted with any which seem preferable to 
one invented by Mr. Robert Paterson, of Phi- 
ladelphia: we shall describe it in his own 
woras. 

«« From the instances which now and then 
oceur of houses being struck with lightning 
that are furnished with metallic conductors, 
and the frequent instances of these conductors 
having their tops melted off by a stroke of 
lightning, it appears that this adniirable con- 
trivance for guarding houses against the dan- 
serous effects of lightning is, 1n some degree, 
: Some improvement seems yet 
io be wanting at both extremities of the rod: 
at the upper end, to secure it against the ac- 
cident of being melted, which renders it after- 
wards unfit to answer its original intention, 
viz. drawing off the electric fluid or lightning, 
from the passing cloud, ina silent, impercep- 
tible manner, for it is only pointed conductors 
that possess this property: and at the lower 
extremity, to afiord a more ready passage for 
ihe fluid into the surrounding earth. 

«s Phe first of these intentions would, I am 
persuaded, be effectually answered by insert- 
ing inthe top of the rod a piece of black-lead, 
of about two inches long, taken out of a good 
eneil, and terminating in a fine. point, -pro- 
i but a very little above the end of its 
metalie socket; so that, if the black-lead 
point should happen to be broken off (of 
svhich, however, I think there can be but 
little danger), still the point of the rod would 
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pe left sharp enough to answer the purpose of 
metallic conductor. . 

‘« This substance is well-known to be infu- 
sible by the greatest heat, and hence its use in 
making crucibles; nor is it evapourable, as 
vemarked by Cronstedt, in his. Mineralogy 
(sect. 231.), except by a slow, calcining heat, 
to which it would never be exposed on the top 
of a lightning rod. te ; 

«* At the same time its power as a conduc- 
tor of electricity is, perhaps, equal, or but little 
interior, to that of any of the metals. A line 
drawn on,a piece of paper by a black-lead pen- 
cil will, as 1 have often experienced, conduct 
an electric explosion seemingly-as well as a si- 
milar line of gilding would do, and that with- 
out ever losing its conducting power, which is 
not the case with gilding. 

‘* The second intention is, to facilitate the 
escape of the electric fluid from the lower part 
of the rod into the surrounding earth. - It is in 
many eases impracticable, from the interrup- 
tion of rocks or other obstacles, to sink the rod 
so deep as to. reach moist earth, or any other 
substange, which is.a tolerably good conductor 
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of electricity. Nor, even if this were prac- 
ticable, would it, I presume, be alone suf- 
ficient to answer the desired intention. Iron ~ 
buried in the earth, especially in moist earth, 
will presently contract a coat of rust, which 
will continually increase till the whole is con- 
verted into rust ; but, rust of iron, and indeed 
the calx of all metals, is a non-conductor, or. 
at most, but a very imperfect conductor of the 
electric fluid. Hence it is very easy to see, 
that, in a few years after a lightning rod has 
been erected, that part of it which is under. 

round will contribute little or nothing towards 
the safety of the building. Besides, the surface 
of this part of the rod is too small to afford an 
easy and copious discharge of-the electric fluid 
into the surrounding earth, when.this is but an 
imperfect conductor. 

“* Asa remedy for these defects, I would 
propose that a part of the rod under ground be 
made of tin, or copper, which are far less 
liable to corrosion or rust, by lying under 
ground, than iron. Or, which perhaps would 
answer the purpose better, let this part of the 
rod, of whatever metal it be made, be coated 
over with a thick crust of black-lead, previous- 
ly formed into the consistence of paste, by 
being pulverized and mixed with melted 
sulphur (as in the manufactory of the ordinary 
kind of black-lead pencils), and then applied to 
the rod while hot.. By this mean the lower 
part of the rod would, r apprehend, retain its 
conducting power for ages without any dimi- 
nution. Ne oe, 

«‘ In order to increase the surface of the 
lower part of the conductor, let a hole or pit, 
of sufficient extent, be dug as deep as con- 
venient, and into this pit let there be put a 
quantity of charcoal round the lower extre-' 
mity of the rod. . Charcoal possesses two pro- 
perties; which in a peculiar manner fit it for. 
answering the purpose here in view. » First, it 
is a very good conductor of electricity; and, 
secondly, it will undergo little or no change of 
property by lying ever so long in the earth. 
Chus might the surface of that part of the con- 
ductor in contact with the earth be increased, — 
with little trouble or expence, to any extent at 
pleasure ; acircumstance which every one ac- 
quainted with electrical experiments must ac- 
knowledge to be of great importance to the 
end here proposed.” Repertor of Arts, &é. 
vol. i. pa. 114. See farther ELECTRICITY 
and GALVANISM. . 

ConpvucrTor. s. (from conduct.) 1. A 
leader; one who shows ‘another the way by 
accompanying him (Dryden). 2. A chief; a 
general (Shakspeare). 3. A manager; a di- 
rector (Addison), 4. An instrument to direct 
the knife in cutting for the stone (Quincy.) 

CONDU'CTRESS, s. (from conduct.) A 
woman that directs. 

CONDUIT. s. (conduit, French.) 1.A 
canal of pipes for the conveyance of waters; an — 
aqueduct (Davies). 2. The pipe or cock at 
which water is drawn (Shakspeare). 

CONDUPLICATE. In botany, doubled 
together, Conduplicata vernatio foliatio. A 
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“term in vernation or leafing; signifying, that 


in the bud, the two sides of the leaf are dou- 
bled ever each other at the midrib. As in rose, 
ash, walnut, almond, cherry, oak, beech, &c. 
It is used also in the sleep of plants (condupli- 
cans somnus) in the same sense: when the 
leaves, during the night, fold together, like the 
leaves of a book. : 

CONDUPLICA’'TION. s. (conduplicatio, 
Latin.) A doubling; a duplicate. 

CONDUR, or ConpboreE. See VULTUR. 

CONDYLE. (condylus, xsvdur0s 5 from xovsv, 


“an ancient cup shaped like a joint). A round- 


ed eminence of a bone in any of the joints. 
CONDYLOMA. (condyloma, xovdurapea ; 
from xovdvacs, a tubercle or knot), Sarcoma. 
—A soft, wart-like excrescence, that arises 
about the anus-:and pudendum of both sexes. 
There are several species of condylomata, which 
have received names from their appearances, as 
ficus, criste, tymus, from their resemblance to 


a fig, &c. 


~ 


CONE, a kind of round pyramid, ora solid 
body having a circle for its base, and its sides 
formed by right lines drawn from the circum- 


ference of the base to a point at top; being the 
vertex or apex of the cone. 


Euclid defines a cone to be a solid figure, 
whose base is a circle, and is produced by the 
éntire revolution of a right-angled triangle 
about its perpendicular leg, called the axis of 
the cone. if this leg, or axis, be greater than 
the base of the triangle, or radius of the circular 
-base of the cone, then the cone is acute-angled, 
that is, the angle at its vertex 1s an acute angle; 


but if the axis be less. than the radius of the 
base, it is an obtuse-angled cone; and if they - 


are equal, it-is a right-angled cone. 
But. Euclid’s definition only extends to a 


right cone, that is, to a cone whose axis is per- 


pendicular or at right-angles to its base; and 
not to oblique ones, in which the axis is oblique 
to the base, the general definition, or descrip- 
tion of which may he this: If a line VA 


‘(PI. 48.) continually pass through the point V, 


turning upon that point as a joint, and the 
lower. part of it be carried round the cir- 


_ eumference ABC of a circle; then the space 


_inclosed between that circle and the path of 


: is the axis of the cone. 


The circle ABC is the 


the line is a cone. 


base of the cone; V is its vertex; and the line 


VD, from the vertex to the centre of the base, 
Also the other part of 


_the revolving line produced above V, will de- 


scribe another cone Vacb, called the opposite 


cone, and having the same common axis pro- 


~duced DVd, and vertex V. 


Properties of the Cone.—1. The area or sur- 


face of every right cone, exclusive of its base, 


is equal toa triangle whose base is the peri- 
_ phery, and its height the slant side of the cone. 
_ Or, the curve superficies of a right cone, is to 


the area of its circular base, as the slant side is 
to the radius of the base. . And therefore, the 
same curve surface of the cone is equal to the 
sector of a circle whose radius is the slant side, 
and its arch equal to the circumference of the 


base of the cone, 
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2. Every cone, whether right or oblique, is 
equal: to one-third part of a cylinder of equal 
base and altitude; and therefore the solid con- 
tent is found by multiplying the base by the 
altitude, and taking one-third of the product ;_ 
and hence also all cones of the same or equal 
base and altitude, are equal. : 

3. Although the solidity of an oblique cone 
be obtained in the same manner with that of a 
right one, it is otherwise with regard to the 
surface, since this cannot be reduced to the 
measure of a sector of a circle, because all the 
lines drawn from the vertex to the base are not 
equal. (See a Memoir on this subject, by M. 
Euler, in the Nouv. Mem. de Petersburgh, 
vol. i.) Dr. Barrow has demonstrated, in his 


‘Lectiones Geometricz, that the solidity of a 


cone with an elliptic base, forming part of a 
right cone, is equal io the product of its surface 
by a third part of one of the perpendiculars 
drawn from the point in which the axis of the 
right cone intersects the ellipse; and that it is 
also equal to one-third of the height of the cone ~ 
multiplied by the elliptic base: consequeutly 
that the perpendicular is to the height of the 
cone, as the elliptic base is to the curve surface. 

4, The curve surface of the frustum of a 
cone, is found by multiplying half the sum‘ of 
the circumferences of the two ends, by the 
slant side. 

5. The solidity of a conic frustum, is foun] 
by adding into one sum the arears of tne two 
ends, and the mean proportional between them; 
then multiply that sam by the perpendicular 
height, and one-third of the product will be 
the solidity. , 

Cones OF THE HIGHER KINDS, are those 
whose bases are circles of the higher kinds; and 
are generated by supposing a right line fixed in 
a point, on high, though conceived capable of 
being extended more or less, on occasion; and 
moved or carried round a circle. . 

CONE OF RAYS, in optics, includes all the 
several rays which: fall trom any point of a 
radiant, on the surface of a glass. 

Cone, or SPINDLE, (Double), in me- 
chanics, isa solid formed of two equal cones 
joined at their bases. If this be laid on’ the 
lower part of two rulers, making an angle with 
each other, and elevated in a certain degree 
above the horizontal plane, the cones will roll 
upwards towards the raised ends, and seem to 
ascend, though in reality the centre of gravity 
is descending lower. 

Cone. (conus). In botany, tbe fruit of 
several ever-green trees, as fir, pine, cedar, 
cypress. Linnéus has discarded this term, and 
has adopted that of Strobilus, which however is 
of more extensive signification ; comprehend- 
ing fruits, as of magnolia, not called cones in 
common language. See STROBILUS. 

A cone is broadest at the base, or next the 
point of union with the branch, and tapers 
more or less to the end. It is composed of 
woody scales, usually opening, and has a seed 
at the base of each scale. Though Linnéus 
has discarded the term cone, he has retained 


‘an order of coniferous plants, 


aN 
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CONESSI BARK. See Coness1 cor- 
TEX. 

CoNnEssI CORTEX. (conessi, Malabrens). 
Codago-pala. Cortex profluvii, The bark of 
the nerium antidysentericum; foliis ovatis, 
acuminatis, petiolatis, of Linnéus. It grows 
on the coast of Malabar. It is of a dark black 
colour externally, and yenerally covered with a 
white moss or seurf. It is very little known 
in the shops; has an austere, bitter taste; and 
is recommended in diarrheeas, dysenteries, &c. 
as an adstringent. See NERiUM. . 

To CONFA/BULATE. v. 2. (confabulo, 
Latin.) To talk easily together; to chat. 

CONFABULA/TION. § s. (confatulatio, 
Latin.) Easy conversation. 

CONFA'BULATORY. a. (from confabu- 
late.) Belonging to talk or prattle, 

‘CONFARREATION, a ceremony among 
the ancient Romans used in the marriage of 
persons whose children were destined for the 
priesthood. It consisted in the offering up of 
some pure white wheaten bread, and rehearsing 
a certain formula in the presence of ten wit- 
nesses. 

To CONFE’CT. v. a. (confectus, Latin.) 
To make up into sweetmeats. 

Co’nFect. s. A sweetmeat (Harvey). 

CONFECTION. s. (confectio, Latin.) 1. 
_A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, with 
_ sugar; a sweetmeat (Addison). 2. A com- 

position; a mixture (Shakspeare). 

CONFECTIO AROMATICA. Confectio 
eardiaca. ‘This is an excellent medicine, pos- 
sessing stimulant, antispasmodic, andiadstrin- 
gent virtues; and is exhibited, with these views, 
to children and adults in a vast variety of dis- 
eases, mixed with other medicines. 

CONFECTIO CARDIACA. See Conrec- 
TIO AROMATICA. 

CONFECTIO OpraTaA. Philonium Londi- 
nense. ‘Phis very warm and stimulating con- 
fection 1s admirably calculated to relieve diar- 
rheas, spasms of the stomach and’ bowels, and 
is frequently ordered as a nervine, stimulant 
and adstringent. 

CONFE/CTIONARY. s. (from confec- 
tion.) One whose. trade is to make sweetmeats 
(Shakspeare). 

CONFE'CTIONER. s.’ (from confection.) 
One whose trade is to make sweetineats( Boyle). 

- CONFECTOR, among. the ancient Ro- 
mans, a gladiator hired to fight with beasts in 
the amphitheatre. ’ cig 

CONFEDERACY. s. (confederation, Fr.) 
A league; a contract by which several engage 
to.support’each oiher; union; federal compact 
CShakspeare) 

Te CONFE’DERATE. ». a. (confederer, 
French.) To-join in a league; to unite; to 
ally (Analles). 

To Conrt'nERaTE. x. 2. To league; to 
unite in aleagne (South). tea ues 

ConFe’DERATE, a., (from the verb.) Unit- 
ed in a league (Psalms). © 
_ Conre’per ate, s. (from the verb.) One 

who engages te support another;’ an ally 
( Dryden). 


PPR ORS 
. CONFEDERATION. s. (confederation, 


French.) League; alliance (Bacon). 

To CONFE/R. v. 2. (confero, Latin.) To 
discourse with another upon a stated subject; 
to converse solemnly (Clarendon). 

To ConFe’R. v.a. 1. To compare (Boyle). 
2. To give; to bestow (Clarendon). 3. To 
contribute; to conduce (Glanville). ~ 

CO/NFERENCE. s. (conference, French.) 
1. Formal discourse; oral discussion of any 
question (Sidney). 2. An appointed meeting 
for discussing seme point by personal debate. 
3. Comparison (Ascham). 

CONFE/RRER. s. (from confer.) 1. He 
that converses. 2. He that bestows. 

CONFERVA. In botany, a genus of the’ 
class cryptogamia, order alge. Herbaceous tubes 
or fibres, mostly separated internally by transverse 
positions; seeds scattered through the joints or 

roduced in solitary closed tubercles attached to 
the fibres. A hundred and six species, chiefly 
found on stones, in slow streams, on the sides 
of cisterns, or the surface of ponds. Some of 
these have simple filaments; some branched, 
C. rivularis has been recommended in some 
dispensatories in cases of spasmodic asthma, 
phthisis, &c. on account of the great quantity 
of oxygen it contains. | 

Numerous as is the family of the confervas, 
there is scarcely an individual that, upon mi- 
nute examination, does not appear to be highly 
elegant and beautiful. We have selected the 
following, which are all natives of eur own 
country, as the subject of a distinct plate which 
the reader will find marked Botany LXIX. 

1. C. biddulphiana,; so named by Dr. Smith 
in honour of Miss $. Biddulph, who discovered 
it towards the close of 1807 near Southampton, 
entangled with every marine production of the 
season. Colour pale-green ; filaments capillary, 
simple, somewhat compressed ; joints quadran- 
gular, longitudinally striated; at length separat- 
ing at one of their edges and devaricated. 

2. C. castanea. Gieeping chesnut coloured 
conferva. For the first notice of this species 
we are indebted to Mr. Dillwyn, who discover- 
ed it on hedge banks in a lane on a high hill 
between the Gower and Zongher roads, about 
four miles from Swansea. It has also been 
found by. Miss S. Biddulph near Southampton - 
growing among hypnum molluscum. — Its 
colour chesnut-brown; filaments creeping, 
branched, entangled, alternately. bipinnate: 
branches divaricated, tapering, acute ; joints 
elongated, even. It creeps in loose entangled 
patches, not only among inosses, but over dead 
stalks, and sticks, stones and earth. The 
creeping stem throws off many alternate, pro- 
cumbent, curved branches, which are twice or 
thrice subdivided in’ a pinnate but alternate 
manner, their ultimate divisions being acute, 
and all of them standing nearly at right angles 
with the branch from which they spring. Frae- 
tification unknown. 

3. C. nigrescens. Blackish, compound joint- 
ed conferva.  Blackish; much, and alternately 
branched; the ultimate branches short, crowd- 
ed awl-shaped: joints broad rather than long, 
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Z . techentcola. 
Rett Lichery Contterna. 


Oo. CAM AVECH« 
Creeping Chesnut coloured Conterua. 
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compound, Common to Devonshire and 


Cornwall, and many parts of the British coast. 


Fructification in smail lateral nodules. 

4. C. lichenicola. Red lichen conferva. Red : 
filaments upright, crowded, alternately. branch- 
ed, roughish: joints swelling, nearly as broad 
as they are long. It is doubly parasitic; being 
found on the lichen Turneri inclusus, (whence 


“its specific name) which lichen is itself para- 


sitic to the beecli trees of the New Forest. It 
appears to the naked eye like brick-dust scatter- 
ed over the crust of the lichen. No fruit has 
ret, been detected. | 
. To CONFE'SS. v. a. (confesser, French.) 
1. To acknowledge a crime (Shakspeare). 2. 
To disclose the state of the-conscience to the 
priest (ake). 3.'To hear the confession of a 
penitent, asa priest. 4. To own; to avow; 
not todeny (Matthew). 5. ‘To grant; not to 
dispute (Locke) 6. ‘To show; to prove; to 
attest (Pope). 
’o ConFeE’ss. v. n. To make confession ; to 

disclose; to reveal. 

CONFE'SSEDLY. ad. (from confessed.) 
Avowedly; indisputably; undeniably (South). 

CONFESSION. s. (from confess.) 1. 'The 


- acknowledgment of acrime (Temple). 2. The 
‘act of disburdening the conscience {to a priest 


(Wake). 3. Profession; avowal (Shakspeare). 


_ 4, A formulary in which the articles of faith 


. 


are comprised. ; 
-CONFE'SSIONAL. s. (French.) The seat 


or box in whieh the confessor sits to hear the 


‘declarations of his penitents (Addison). 


CONFE/SSIONARY. s. (confesstonaire, 
French.) The seat where the priest sits to hea 


confessions. : 


CONFE'SSOR. s. (confesseur, French.) 1. 
One who makes professions of his faith in the 
face of danger (Siilling fleet). 2. He that hears 


_confessions, and prescribes rules of penitence 


(Taylor). 


3. He who confesses his crimes. 
In ecclesiastical history, we frequently find 
the word, confessors used for martyrs: in after 


‘times, it was confined to those who, after hav- 
ing been tormented by the tyrants, were per-_ 


mitted to live and die in peace. And at last it 


was also used for those who, after having lived 


a good life, died under an opinion of sanctity. 


CONFESST. a. Open; known; not con- 


_ cealed; apparent (Jiowe). 


CONFE/STLY. ad. Indisputably; _evi- 
dently ; without concealment (Decay of P.). 


» CONFI'CIENT. a. (conficiens, Lat.) That 


_ e€auses or procures; effective. 


CONFIDANT. s. (confident, Fr.) A per- 


son trusted with private aflairs (Arbuthnot). 


“trust in; to put trust in (Congreve). 


_ excellencies (Looker), 


To CONFI'DE. »v. n. (confido, Latin.) To 


. CONFIDENCE. s. (confidenti 
1. Firm belicf of another; reliance (South). 
2, Trust in his own abilities; security (Clar.). 
3. Vitious boldness; false opinion of his own 
4. Consciousness of 


innocence ; honest boldness; firmness of in- 


tegrity (Milton). 5. That which gives or 
eauses confidence. 


CO'NFIDENT. a. (from confide.) 1. As- 


a, Latin.) 
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sured beyond doubt (Hammond). 2.sPositive, 


affirmative; dogmatical. 3. Secure of success 
(South). 4. Void of suspicion; trusting with- 
out limits (Shatspeare). 5. Bold to vice; im- 
pudent. . | 

Co/NFIDENT. s. (from confide.) One trust- 
ed with secrets (Sowth). 

CO'NFIDENTLY.. ad. (from confident.) 
1. Without doubt; without fear of miscarriage 
(Atterbury). 2. Wath firm trust (Dryden). 
3. Without appearance of doubt; positively ; 
dogmatically (Ben Jonson). sete: 84° 

CONFIDENTNESS. s. (from confident.) 
Assurance. 

CONFIGURATION, s. (configuration, 
French.) 1. The form of the various parts 
adapted to each other (/Voedward). 2. The 
face of the horoscope. 

To. CONFI/GURE, v. a. (from figura, 
Latin.) To dispose into any form (bentley). 

CO/NFINE. s. (confinis, Latin.) Common 
boundary ; border ; edge (Locke). 

Co’NFINE. a. (confinis, Latin.) Bordering 
upon. 

To Conri’NE, v.n. To border upon; to 
touch on other territories (Wilton). 

To CONFYNE. v. a. (confiner, French.) 1. 
To bound; to limit. 2. To shut up; to im- 
prison (Shakspeare). 3. Vo restrain; to tie 
up to (Dryden), 

CONFI’NELESS. a. {from confine.) Bound- 
less ; unlimited (Shakspeare). 


CONFINEMENT. s. (from confine.) Im- 


' prisonment; restraint of liberty (Addison). 


CONFINER. s. (from confine.) 1. A 
borderer; one that lives upon confines. 2. A 


near neighbour (Wotton). 3. One which 
touches upon two different regions (Bacon). 

CONFUNITY. s. (confiniéas, Lat.) Near- 
ness; neighbourhood; contiguity. 

To CONFIRM. ». a. (confirmo, Latin.) 1. 
To put past doubt by new evidence (Addison). 
2. To settle; to establish (Shaksneare). 3. To 
fix; to radicate (Wiseman). 4. To complete; 
to perfect (Shakspeare). 5. To strengthen b 
new solemiities or ties (Sw7ft). 6. 'To settle 
or strengthen in resolution, or purpose, or 
opinion (Milton). 7. To admit to the full 
privileges ofa christian, by imposition of hands 
(Hammond). 

CONFI’RMABLE. a. (from confirm.) Ca- 

able of incontestable evidence (Brown). 

CONFIRMA‘TION. s. :(ftom confirm.) 1, 
The act of establishing any thing or person; 
settlement (Shakspeare). 2. Evidence; ad- 
ditional proof (dtnolles). 3. Proof; convine- 
ing testimony (South), 4. An ecclesiastical 
rite (Hammond). 

In the latter sense the word is used to de- 
note the ceremony of laying on of hands for 
the conveyance of the Holy Ghost. . 

Among the ancients ia the time of Tertel- 
lian (for we-have no mention of it earlier), it 
was conferred upon aduits immediately after 
their baptism; and was esteemed, in some 
measure, to be a part thereof: whence the fa- 
thers call it the accomplishment of baptism, 
‘The ground of the practice was an opinion of 
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the imperfection of baptism, which in their 
apprehension only prepared persons for the re- 
ception of the graces of the Holy Spirit, which 
were actually conferred in confirmation. ‘Ter- 
tull. de Bapt. p. 599, &c. and Lord King’s 
rd of the Prim. Church, chap. v. p. 80, 

Ce 

Among the Greeks, and throughout the 
East, it still accompanies baptism; but the 
Romanists make it a distinct independent sa- 
erament, 

It has been alleged, that, as confirmation 
always succeeded baptism, and made a neces- 
sary part of it, and several of the primitive 
Christians esteemed both necessary to salvation, 
it must have been performed by presbyters as 
well as by bishops; because the bishop of a 
church might be absent for a very considerable 
time, as was the case with Cyprian, or the see 


might be vacant: and as presbyters baptised, 


vt is reasonable to conclude that they also con- 
firmed. Lord King has shewn that confirma- 
tion and absolution were the same thing ; and 
that presbyters, sometimes with the bishop, 
and sometimes without the bishop, did absolve 

' byimposition of bands: and he has cited several 
ancient authorities in order to prove, that 
confirmation was frequently repeated with 
respect to the same persons. Hist. Prim, 
Church, p. gl, &c. 

The text usually urged in favour of confirma- 
tion is Acts, vill. 14. Yet this is by no means 
a suflicient authority for the practice: for, as 
Dr. Whitby justly observes, if the apostles laid 
not their hands ‘on all who were baptised, it 
makes nothing for confirmation; if they did, 
then Simon Magus also was confirmed, and 
received the Holy Ghost, which none will 
admit very readily. The principal arguments 
in favour of the rite are addueed by bishop 
Fretyman in his Elements of Christian The- 
ology, vol. ii. p. 416: the chief objections, in 
‘Yowgood’s Dissenting Gentleman’s Letters, 
pp. 36, 141. 

CoNnFIRMATION, in rhetoric, the third part 
of an oration, wherein the-orator undertakes to 
prove the truth of the proposition advanced in 
his narration; and is either direct or indirect. 

Direct confirms what he has to urge for 
strengthening his own cause. Indirect, pro- 

, perly called confutation, tends to refute the 
arguments of his adversaries. 

CONFIRMA’TOR. s. An attester; he that 
puts a matter past doubt (Brown). 

CONFVRMATORY. a. (from confirm.) 
Giving an additional testimony. . ‘ 

CONFIV’RMEDNESS. s. (from confirrted.) 
Confirmed state; radication (D. of Decay). 

CONFIRMER. s. (frem confirm.) One 
that confirms; an attester; an establisher 
(Shakspeare). 

CONFI/SCABLE. 
Liable to forfeiture. 

To CONFUSCATE. v. a. (confisquer; Fr.) 
To transfer private property to the publick, by 
‘way of penalty for an offence (Bacon). é 

ConFi'scaTE. a, (from the verb.) Trans- 
ferred to the publick as forfeit (Shatspeare). 


a. (from confiscate.) 


‘ture. 


PG Us), oa 
CONFISCA‘TION. s. (from confiscate.) 


The act of transferring the forfeited goods of 

criminals to publick use (Bacon). . 
CO’NFITENT. s. (confitens, Latin.) One 

confessing (Decay of Piety). 
CO’/NFITURE. s. (French.) A sweetmeats 


a confection ; a comfit (Bacon). ; 


To CONFYX. v. a. (confixum, Latin.) To 


fix down; to fasten (Shakspeare). 


CONFLA’/GRANT., a. (conflagrans, Lat.) ; 


Involved in a general fire (Milton). 
CONFLAGRA‘TION. s.  (conflagratio, 
Latin.) A general fire. ‘This word is com-. 
monly applied to that grand period or catas- 
trophe of our world, when it is to be destroy- 
ed by fire, according to the predictions of Scrip- 
When as St. Peter expresses it, ‘‘ The 
day of the Lord will come as a thief in the 
night; in the which the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also and: 
the works that are therein shall be burned up.” 
2 Peter III. 10. 29 
CONFLA‘TION ss. (conflatum, Latin.) 1. “ 


The act of blowing many instruments together 


(Bacon). 2. A casting or nrelting of metal. 
CONFLE’XURE s. (conflexura, Lat.) A 
bending. 


To CONFLICT. v. n. (confligo, Latin.) 
To strive; to contest; to fight; 
(Tillotson). 

Co'NFLICT. s. (conflictus, Latin.) 1. A 
violent collision, or opposition of two sub- 
stances (Boyle). 2. A combat; a fight be- 
tween two (Shakspeare). 3. Contest; strife; 
contention (Shakspeare). 4. Struggle; agony ;_ 
pang (Rogers). ; 

CO’/NFLUENCE. s  (confluo, Latin.) 1. 
The junction of several streams (Raleigh) © .' 
The act of crowding to a place (Bacon). 3.A 
concourse ; a multitude (Jemple). 4. Collec- 
tion; concurrence (Boyle). 

CO'NFLUENT. a. (confluens, Latin.) 
Running one into another; meeting (Blach-' 
more). 


CoNFLUENT SMALL POX. See VARIOLA: 


CONFLUENS. 

CONFLUENT LEAVES, In botany. (folia 
confluentia). Vhronging; united at the base:: 
growing in tufts, so as to leave the intermediate 
parts of the stem bare. Confluent lobes) 
running one into another: in opposition to 
distinct. | 

CO/NFLUX. s. (confluaio, Latin.) 1. The 
union of several currents . (Clarendon). 
Crowd; multitude collected (Milton). 

~CONFO'RM..-a. (conformis, Lat.) Assum-": 
ing the same form; resembling (Bacon). 

To CONFO/RM. v. a. (conformo, Latin.) To’ 
reduce to the like appearance, shape, or man- 
ner with something else (Hooker). + 

To Conro’rM.-v. n.'To ‘comply with — 
(Dryden). , 
CONFO'RMABLE. a. (from conform.) 1. 
Having the same farm; similar (Hooker). 2. 
Agreeable; suitable ; consistent (Addison). 3. 
Compliant; ready to follow directions; sub=: 
missive; obsequious (Spraé). 


to struggle — 


{ 
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CONFO/RMABLY. ad. (from conform- 
able.) With conformity; suitably (Locke). 
CONFORMA’TION. s. (conformatio, Lat.) 
i. The form of things, as relating to each other 
(Holder). 2. The act of producing suitable- 
ness, or conformity to any thing (Watts). 
CONFO’RMIST. s. (from conform.) One 
‘that complies with the worship of the church 
of England: not a dissenter (Dunton). . 
CONFO’RMITY. s. (from conform.) 1. 
Similitude; resemblance (Hooker). 2. Con- 
sistency (Arbuthnot). 
. CONFORTA‘TION. s. (from conforto, 
- Latin.) Collation of strength; corroboration 
(Bacon). 
To CONFOUND. v. a. (confondre, Fr.) 
1. To mingle things so that their several na- 
tures cannot be discerned (Genesis). 2. To 
perplex ; to compare or mention without due 
distinction (Locke). 3. To disturb the appre- 
hension by indistiict words or notions (Locke). 
4. To throw into consternation ; to terrify; to 
astonish ; to stupify (Miléon). 5. To destroy; 
‘to overthrow (Daniel). ; 
CONFO/UNDED. pari. a. Hateful; de- 
testable ; enormous ; odious (Gréw). 
CONFO/UNDEDLY. ad. Hatefully ; 
shamefully: a low word (L’Estrange). 
CONFO’UNDER. s. (from confound.) He 
who disturbs, perplexes, terrifies, or destroys. 
CONFRATERNITY. s. (con and fra- 
_ternitas, Latin.) A brotherhood; body of men 
united for some religious purpose (Séilling.). 
_CONFRICA‘TION. s. (con and. frico, 
Latin.) The act of rubbing against any thing 
(Bacon). 
To CONFRONT. v. a. (confronter, Fr.) 
1. To stand against another in full view ; to 
face (Dryden): .2. To stand face to face, in 
- Opposition to anothet (Hooker). 3.To oppose 
one evidence to another (Sidney). 4. To 
_ compare one thing with another (dddéson). 
CONFRONTA/‘TION. s. (Fr.) The act of 
bfinging two evidences face to face. 
“CONFUCIUS, or Konc-ru-rse, a 
Chinese philosopher, who lived about 500 
years before our Saviour’s birth, in the king- 
dom of Lu, now called the province of Xan- 
tung. His wit and judgment got hima repu- 
tation from: his vety youth; and being a man- 
darin, and employed in the government of the 
Kingdom of Lu, his profound knowledge of 
morals and politics made him be greatly ad- 
mired. Notwithstanding his care, his prince’s 
court was much disordered; and Confucius find- 
ing the king would not listen to his advice, 
quitted the court, and taught moral. philosophy 
with such applause that he soon had above 
3000 scholars, whereof 72 surpassed the rest in 
fearning and virtue, for whom the Chinese 
have still a particular veneration. He divided 
his doctrine into four parts, and his scholars 
into four classes: the first order was of those 
who studied to acquire virtue; the second those 
who learned the art of reasoning well; the 
third studied the government of the state and 
the duty of magistrates; the fourth were 
wholly taken up in noble discourses of al] that 
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concerned morals. In spite of all his pains te 
establish pure morality and religion, he was 
nevertheless the innocent cause of their corrup- 
tion. It is said, that when he was compli- 
mented upon the excellency of his philosophys. 
he replied, that he fell greatly short of the per- 
fect degree of virtue: but that in the west the: 
most holy was to be found. This made a strong, 
impression. on the learned; and in the 66th 
year after Christ’s birth, the emperor Mon-ti 
sent. ambassadors toward the west to seek this 
holy man.. They stopped at an island near the 
Red sea, and founda famous idol named Fohi, 
representing a philosopher that lived 500 years 
before Confucius. They carried this idol back 
with them, with instructions concerning the 
worship rendered to it; and so introduced a 
superstition that abolished in several places the 
maxims of Confucius. His tomb is in the 
academy where he taught, near the town Xie 
fu, upon the banks of the river Xu. This 
philosopher has been in great veneration in 
China above 2000 years; and is still so esteem- 
ed, that each town has a palace consecrated te - 
his memory. ~ 

To CONFU'SE. v. a. (confusus, Latin.) 1. 
To disorder; to disperse irregularly (Milton). 
2. To mix, not separate (Milion). 3. To per- 
plex ; to obscure (Watts). 4. To hurry the 


mind (Pope). _ eared 
CONFU’/SEDLY. ad. (from confused.) 1. 
In a mixed mass; without separation (fal.). 
2. Indistinctly; one mixed with another 
(Pope). 3. Not clearly; not plaiwly (Claren.). 
4, Tumultuously; hastily (Dryden). 
CONFU'SEDNESS.  s. (from confused.) 
Want of - distinctness; want of clearness 
(Norris). ; 
CONFU’SION. s. (from confuse.) 1. Ir- 
regular mixture; tumultuous medley. 2. Tu- 
mult; disorder (Hooker). 3. Indistinct com- 
bination (Locke), 4. Overthrow; destruction 
(Shakspeare). 5. Astonishment; distraction 
of mind (Spectator). 
CONFUSION OF LANGUAGES, in. the 
history of the world, a memorable event, 
which happened in the 10Ist year’ (according 
to the Hebrew chronology) after the flood : 
B.C. 2247, at the overthrow of Babel, in order 
to make mankind’ separate and divide them- 
selves into different nations. , 
Ithas been much disputed whether there were 
more languages than one before the flood ; and’ 
many arguments have been adduced by learned: 
men on both sides. This question, however, 
it is easy to sée, can never be determined; but 
whether it was so or not, it is plain there must 
have been but one for some time after the | 
flood, as al] mankind were descended from one 
family. As to the confusion of tongues and 
dispersion of mankind, it is an event men-~ 
tioned by profane as well as the sacred his- 
torians. They write that mankind used one 
and the same language till the overthrow of the 
tower of Babylon ; at which time a multiplicity 
of tongues was introduced by the gods : where- 
upon wars ensued, and those whose speech: 
happened to. be intelligible to one another, 
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joined company, and seized the countries they 
chanced to light upon. 

With regard to the manner, however, in 
which this confusion was effected, there is a 
great varicty of sentiments. Several learned 
men, prepossessed with an opinion that all the 
different idioms now in the world did at first 
arise from one primitive language to which 
they may be reduced, and that the variety 
which we find among them is no other than 
what must naturally have taken place in so 
long course of time, have thence been induced 
to believe that there were no new languages 
formed at the confusion, but that the most that 
was done at that time was only to set the 
builders of Babel at variance with one another 
by creating a misunderstanding among them. 
"[his some imagine to have been effected with- 
out any immediate influence on their language; 
which seems contrary to the words and obvious 
intention of the sacred historian. Others have 
imagined it brought about by a temporary con- 
fusion of their speech, or rather of their appre- 
hensions, causing them, while they continued 
together, and spake the same language, yet to 
understand the words differently. A third 
opinion is, that a variety of inflexions was in- 
troduced, and perhaps some new words, which 
disturbed and prevented the former manner of 
expression. But this, though it might oc- 
casion different dialects, yet could not create 
new languages; and seems not to answer the 
intention of Moses, which was to inform us 
not only how mankind were at first dispersed 
into so many nations, but to account for their 
different langages; a thing very difficult if not 
impossible to be done, without having recourse 
to the immediate interposition of divine power. 
For though time, intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, commerce, the invention and improve- 
ment of arts and sciences, and the difference of 
climates, cause very considerable alteration in 
languages, yet the utmost effect we can imagine 
them to have will not come up to the point in 
question. Upon the whole, therefore, it seems 
‘most probable, that on the confusion at Babel 
there were new languages formed; and that 
these languages were the roots of all others that 
are, that have been, or that will be spoken 
while the world remains. . 

In what manner these. new languages were 
formed, is a matter not easy to be determined. 
From the manner in which this event is re- 
lated by Moses, some have concluded God ef- 
fected it by immediately inducing an oblivion 
of their former tongue, and instantaneously in- 
fusing others into their minds. The Te: 
imagined this to be done by the ministry of 
angels, seventy of whom descended with God, 
and were each of them sct over a nation, to 
whom they taught a peculiar language; but 
that the ancestors of the Jewish nation retained 
the primitive language. Others have supposed, 
that God did no more than cause them to for- 
get their old language, leaving them to form 
new ones in the best manner they could: but 
this must have taken up some time, and could 
but ill have answered the sel nai of man- 


(Spenser). 2. 
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kind; and the way in which Moses expregses 
himself seems to imply that it was done in- 
stantaneously. See farther on this subject M, 
Saurin’s tenth Dissertation, and Delany’s Re- 
velation examined with Candour. 

Some writers, however, contend that it does 
not appear from Scripture that there was any 
confusion of tongues at all at Babel. ‘This 
opinion is defended by the learned Vitringa in 
the first vol. of his Observationes Sacre, cap. 8. 
and in his Disquisitions. Also by Hutchinson, 
and by Mr. Parkhurst the lexicographer in an 
ingenious letter preserved in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, for August 1797. Yet to support this 
hypothesis, it appears to us necessary to put an 
unnatural force on the construction of the 
Hebrew text. The confusion of tongues seems 


to be the first idea that would strike the mind 


of a reader. The novel interpretation may 
obviate some difficulties; but it creates others 
which in ouf estimation are more formidable. 

CONFU’TABLE. a, (from confute.) Pos- 
sible to be disproved (Brown). 

CONFUTA‘TION. s. (confutatio, Latin.) 
The act of confuting; disproof (Bentley). 

To. CONFU’TE. »v. a. (confuto, Latin.) To 
convict of errour ; to disprove (Hudibras). 

CONG, a town of China, of the third rank, 
in the province of Honan; fifteen miles 8. 
Hoai-king. . iM seen de 

Conc, a town of China, of the third rank, 
in the province of Se-tchuen; twenty-five miles 
S. Soui-tcheou. 

CO'NGE. s. (congé, French.) 1. Act of 
reverence; bow; courtesy (Swift). 2. Leave; 
farewell (Spenser). 

Con GE, in architecture, a moulding in form 
of a quarter round, or a cavetto, serving to se- 
parate two members from one another; such 
is that which joins the shaft of the column to 
the cincture, called also apophyge. 

ConGz D’ ELIRE, is the king’s permission 
royal toa dean and chapter, in time ofa va- 
cancy, to choose a bishop. See Canon, and 
CoLLATION.. |. 

Gwyn observes, that the king of England, as 
sovereign patron of all bishoprics and other be- 
nefices, had anciently the free appointment of 
all ecclesiastical dignities; investing, first, per 
baculum et annulum ; and afterwards by letters 
patent: but that, in process of time, he made — 
the election over to others, under certain forms 
and conditions; as, that they should at every 
vacancy, before they chose, demand of the king © 
congé d’élire, 1. e. lave to proceed to election ; 
and after electioz to crave his royal assent, &c. 
He adds, that king John was the first who 
granted this; which was afterwards confirmed 
by stat. Westm. 3 Edw. I. c. 1. and again in 
the Articuli Cleri, 25 Edw. III. c. 1. 

As the matter now stands we believe the 
dean and chapter have leave to choose, but not 
to refuse, the person recommended to them to 
fill the vacant bishopric. 

To Co’ncE.v. n. To take leave (Shak.). 

'0 CONGE’AL. v. a. (congelo, Latin.) 1. 
To turn, by frost, from a fluid’to a solid state 
To bind or fix, as by cold (Sh.).- 


CON 
To ConGE’AL. v. n. To concrete; to gather 
into a mass by cold (Burnet). 
CONGE/ALMENT. s. (from congeal.) 
The clot formed by congelation (Shakspeare). 
CONGE’LABLE. a. (from congeal.) Sus- 
ceptible of congelation (Bacon). | 
CONGELA‘TION. s. (from congeal.) 1. 
Act of turning fluids to solids by cold (4rt.). 


2. State of being congealed (Brown). 


CoNGELATION may be defined the transi- 


tion of a liquid into a solid state, in conse- 


quence of an abstraction of heat: thus metals, 
oil, water, &c. are said to congeal when they 
pass from a fluid into a solid state. _ With re- 
gard to fluids, congelation and freezing mean- 
ing the same thing. Water congeals at 32°, 
and there are few liquids that will not congeal, 
if the temperature be brought sufficiently low. 


The only difficulty is to obtain a temperature 


equal to the effect; hence it has been inferred 
that fluidity is the consequence of caloric. (See 
Fruipity.) Every particular kind of sub- 


. stance requires a different degree of temperature 
for its congelation, which affords an obvious 
‘reason why particular substances remain al- 


ways fluid, while others remain always solid, 


in the common temperature of the atmosphere, 


and why others are sometimes fluid, and at 


others solid, according to the vicissitudes of the 
seasons, and the variety ofclimates. SeeCoxp, 


FREEZING, Icz. 


For an interesting history of the congelation 


_ of quicksilver, by sir Charles Blagden, see 


Phil. Transac. vol. Ixxiii. p. 829, or new 
Abridgment, part 59, p. 331—453. 


_ CONGE’NER. s. (Latin.) A thing of the 
same kind or nature (Miller). 


CONGE'NEROUS. a. (congener, Latin.) 
Of the same kind (Arbuthnot). 

CONGHEYNEROUSNESS. .s.. The quality 
of being from the same original. 

CONGENIAL. a. (con and genius, Lat.) 


Partaking of the same genius; cognate 


(Pope). 
CONGENIA/LITY. s. (from congenial.) 
Cognation of mind, or nature. | ya, 
CONGE'NITE. a. (congenitus, Latin.) Of 
the same birth ; connate (Hale). 
CONGER, inichthyology. See Mur#Na. 
CONGE/RIES. s. (Latin.) A mass of small 
bodies heaped up together (Boyle). 
_ ToCONGE'ST. v. a. (congestum, Lat.) To 
heap up; to gather together. 
‘CONGESTIBLE. a. (from congest.) That 
may be heaped up. 
_ CONGE’STION. s. (congestio, Lat.) A col- 


lection of matter, as in abscesses (Quincy). 


. 


 CO/NGIARY.. »s. (congiarium, Latin.) A 


gift distributed to the Roman people or soldiery. 
CONGIUS, an ancient Roman liquid mea- 


Sure, containing six sextarii, or about seven of 
Our wine-measure pints. Half this was called 


congitella. ; 
_ Lo CONGLA/CIATE. v. 2. (conglaciatus, 
Latin.) To turn to ice (Brown). 

. CONGLACIATION. s. (from congia- 
ciate.) Act of changing into ice (Brown). 


CONGLETON, a town of Cheshire, hay- 


CON 
ing a market on Saturdays, and’ 3862 inhabit- 
ants. Lat.53.8N. Lon. 2. 10 W. 

Lo COYNGLOBATE. v. a. (conglobatus, 
Lat.) ‘To gather into a hard firm ball (Grew). 

CONGLOBATE GLAND. (glandula conglo~ 
bata; conglobata from conglobo, to gather into 
a ball). Lymphatic gland. Globate gland. A 
round gland formed of a contortion of lym- 
phatic vessels, connected together by cellular 
structure, having neither a cavity nor an ex- 
cretory duct: such are the mesenteric, inguinal, 
axillary glands, &c. See GLawops. 

: CO'NGLOBATELY. ad. In a spherical 
orm, 

CONGLOBA‘TION. s. (from conglobate.) 
A round body; acquired sphericity (Brown). 

To CONGLO’BE. »v. a. (conglobo, Latin.) 
To gather into a round mass (Pope). 

To CONGLO’BE. v. 2. To coalesce into a 
round mass (Milton). 

To CONGLOMERATE. v.a. (conglomero, 
Latin.) To gather into a ball, like a ball of 
thread (Grew). 

CoNGLO'MERATE. a. (from the verb.) 1. 
Gathered into a round ball, so as that the fibres 
are distinct (Cheyne). 2. Collected; twisted 
together (Bacon). 

CONGLOMERATE GLAND. (glandula con- 
glomeraia; congiomerata from conglomero, 
to heap upon one). A gland composed of a 
number of glomerate glands, whose excretory 
ducts all unite into one common duct; such 
are the salival, parotid elands, &c, 

CONGLOMERATE FLOWERS, OF PEDUN- 
cLes. In botany. When a branching pe- 


duncle bears flowers on very short pedicles, 


closely heaped and compacted together, with- 
out order; as in dactylis glomerata. Opposed 
to diffused. See GLOMERATE. 

CONGLOMERA/TION. s. 1. Collection 
of matter into'a loose ball. 2. Intertexture ; 
mixture (Bacon), 

fo CONGLU’TINATE. v. a. (conglutino, 
Latin.) To cement; to reunite. 

To CONGLU/TINATE. v.n. To coalesce ; to 
unite by the intervention of a callus. 

CONGLUTINA‘TION. s. (from conglu- 
tinate.) ‘The act of uniting wounded. bodies ; 
reunion ; healing (Arbuthnot). 

CONGLU’TINATIVE. a. (from conglu- 
dinate.) Having the power of uniting wounds. 

CONGLUTINA‘TOR. s. (from congluti- 
nate.) That which has the power of uniting 
wounds (/Voodward). 

CONGO, a kingdom of Africa, bounded on: 
the N. by Loango, on the S. by Angola, on 
the E. by Tungono and Metamba, and on the 


“W. by the Ethiopic sea. The Portuguese have 


many settlements on this coast, which were > 


begun soon after its discovery, in 1484. The 


natives are Pagans, worshipping the sun, moon, 
and stars, besides various kinds of animals. The. 
trade of this country is chiefly in slaves, ivory, 
cassia, and tamarinds. It éxtends from the 
equinoctial line to 18 deg. of S. lat. 

ConGo TEA, in commerce, See THEA, 

CONGRA'TULANT. a. (from congrati- 
late.) Rejoicing in participation (Milton). 


CON 

_. To CONGRA'TULATE, ». a. (gratulor, 
Latin.) To compliment upon any happy event 
(Sprat).’ : 

To ConGRA’TULATE. v. 2. To rejoice in 
participation (Swift). 

CONGRATULATION. s. 1. The act of 
professing joy for the happiness or success of 
another. 2. The form in which joy for the 
happiness of another is professed. 

CONGRA’TULATORY. a. (from con- 
gratulate.) Expressing joy for the good of an- 
other. 

To CONGREE. 'v. n. To agree; to join 
(Shakspeare). ~° 

To CONGREFT. v.n. To salute recipro- 
‘tally. 7 

To COONGREGATE. v. a. (congrego, Lat.) 
To collect together ; to assemble ; to bring into 
one place (Newton). 

To CoNGREGATE. v. n. Toassemble; to 
meet; to gather together (Denham). 

Co’NGREGATE. a. (from the verb.) Col- 
lected; compact (Bacon). 

CONGREGATION. s. (from congregate.) 
1. The act of collecting (Bacon). 2. A collec- 
tion; a mass brought together (Shakspeare). 
3. An assembly met to worship God in pub- 
lick, and hear doctrine (Swift). 
~ CONGREGATION, signifies also an assembly 
of several ecclesiastics united, so as to consti- 
tute one body; as an assembly of cardinals, in 
the constitution of the pope’s court, met for the 
dispatch of some particular business. ‘These 
assemblies, being sixteen in number, are dis- 
tributed into several chambers, after the man- 
ner of our offices and courts: the first where- 
of is the pope’s congregation, whose business it 
is to prepare the most dificult beneficiary mat- 
ters to be afterwards debated in the consistory :. 
the second is the congregation of the holy 
office, or the inquisition: the third is the con- 
gregation de propaganda fide: the fourth is the 
congregation for .explaining the council of 
Trent: the fifth is the congregation of the 
index, deputed to examine into pernicious and 
heretical books: the sixth is the congregation 
of immunities, established to obviate the diffi- 
culties that arise in the judgments of such suits 
as are carried on against churchmen: the 
seventh is the congregation of bishops and _re- 
gulars: the eighth is the congregation for the 
examination of bishops, &c. 

CONGREGATIONAL. a. (from congre- 
gation.) Publick; pertaining to a congrega- 
. tion. aie , 

CONGREGATIONALISTS. See InpzE- 
PENDENTS. 

CO'NGRESS. s. (congressus, Latin.) 1, A 
’ meeting; a shock; a conflict (Dryden). 2. 
An appointed meeting for settlement of affairs 
between different nations. 


ConGress, ConGRESSUS, is used for an 


assembly of cdmmissioners, deputies, envoys, 
&c. from several courts or provinces, meeting 
to concert matters for their common good. 

: The congress at the Hague, which held dur- 
ing the course of the war terminated in 1697, 
by the treaty of Ryswick, was composed of the 


, 
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envoys of all the princes in the confederacy 
against France. , teat 

Concress, in America, denotes that body 
in which, by the constitution of the United 
States, all legislative powers are vested. It con-~ 
sists of asenate and house of representatives, 
both chosen from among the people. 

CONGRESSIVE. a.(from congress.) Meet- 
ing ;. encountering (Brown). ; 
CONGREVE (William), an English dra- 
matic poet, born in Staffordshire in 1672, but 
brought up in Ireland, first at Kilkenny school, . 
and then at Trinity college, Dublin; after 
which he went to the Middle Temple ; but it 
does not appear that he was ever called to the 
bar. His first literary production was a. ro- 
mance, called, Incognita, or Love and Duty 
reconciled, written at the ageof 17. In 1693, 
appeared his comedy of the Old Bachelor, 
which was received with applause, and recom- 
mended the author to the earl of Halifax, who 
made him a commissioner in the Hackney- 
coach-office, to which he afterwards added 
some other places. His next performance was 
the Double Dealer; and in 1695 he brought — 
out his Love for Love. He was next engaged - 
in a controversy with Jeremy Collier respecting, 
the immorality of his pieces. Here, however, 
the poet had much the worst of the argument, , 
as the immoral tendency of some of his scenes 
is incontrovertible. From this quarrel Con-~ 
ereve took some distaste to the stage; yet he 
afterwards brought on the comedy of the Way 
of the World, which not succeeding completed 
his disgust to the theatre. _He died in 1729, 
and left a large fortune behind him, His re- 
mains were interred in Westminster Abbey. 
Besides the pieces abovementioned, he wrote _ 
the Mourning Bride, a tragedy, and some 
poems, 3 . 

To CO'NGRUE, v..n. (from  congruo, 
Latin.) To agtee; to be consistent with; to 
suit (Shakspeare). an 

‘CO/NGRUENCE. s. (congruentia, Latin.) 
Agreement; consistency. ¥, ee a 

CONGRUENT. a. (congruens, Latin.) 
Agreeing; correspondent (Cheyne). 

CONGRUT'ITY. s. (from congrue.) T. Suit- 
ableness; agreeableness (Glanville). 2. Fit- 
ness; pertinence (Sidney). 3. Consequence of 
argument; reason; consistency (Hooker). > 

CO’NGRUMENT. s. (from congrue.) Fit- 
ness; adaptation: not in use (Ben Jonson). 

CONGRUOUS. a. (congruus, Latin.) 1. 
Agreeable to; consistent with (Locke). 2, 
Suitable to; accommodated to (Cheyne). 3. 
Rational ; fit (Atterbury). s 

CO’NGRUOUSLY. ad. (from congruous.) | 
Suitably; pertinently ; consistently (Boyle). . 


CONICAL, Co’nick. a. (conicus, Latin.) 
Having the form of a cone (Prior). 4 
Conic, or ConicaL RECEPTACLE, In 


botany. In shape ofa cone, round and broad 
at the base, but drawing to a point at the top. 
As in bellis (the common daisy), anthemis, &c. 


Conic SECTIONS, as the name imports, 
are such curve lines as are produced by the mus 
tual intersection of a plane and the surface of a 


CONIC SEGTIONS i 


solid cone. From the different, positions of the 
plane there arise five different figures or sections, 
Viz. a triangle, a circle, an ellipse, a parabola, and 
an hyperbola. The last three of these are pecu- 
liarly called conic sections, and the investigation of 
their nature and properties is generally denoted 
by the term conics. . 

1. If the cutting plane pass through the vertex 
of the cone, and any part of the base, the sec. 
tion will evidently be a triangle. 

2. If the plane cut the cone parallel to the cir- 
cular base, the section will be a circle, the cone 
being a right cone. 

_ 3. The section is a parabola when the cone ig 
cut by a plane parallel to the side; or, when the 
cutting plane and the sideof the cone make equal 
angles with the base. “ 

4. The section is an ellipse, when the cone js 
cut obliquely through both sides, or when the 
plane is inclined to the base in a less angle than 
the side of the cone is. 

5. The section is an hyperbola when the cut- 
ting plane makes a greater angle with the base 
than the side of the tone makes. And, if the 
plane be continued to cut the opposite cone, this 
latter section is called the opposite hyperbola to 
the former. 


6. The vertices of any section are the points 


_ where the cutting plane meets the Opposite sides 


 hyperbolas have each 


of the cone. Hence, the ellipse and the opposite 


two vertices; but the para- 
bola only one; unless we consider the other as 
at an infinite distance. 


A plane however posited so that it does not 


_ pass through the vertex of the cone itself, we 


‘superficies, 
_ parabolas, 


call a secant plane; and another plane which 
does pass through the vertex, and is every where 
parallel to the secant plane, may be called the 
vertical plane. If, now, the secant and the ver- 
tical plane be so moved round, in a parallelism 
each to the other, that the vertical plane doth 


_ sometimes cut the base, sometimes touch the conic 


superiicies, and sometimes is placed wholly with- 
‘ut the cone; it is manifest, that by these conical 
divers species of hyperbolas, divers 
and divers species of ellipses, will be 
delineated in the secant plane. And moreover, 
the near affinity there is between all these lines 
may be plainly seen. For if the section be pa- 
rallel to the base, or even ina scalene cone, if it 
be subcontrarily posited, it will be a circle; this 
4s one of the extremes of the ellipse. From this, 
proceeding by a gradual change of the inclina— 
tion of the secant plane, there will be preduced 
infinite species of ellipses; until, at length, the 
inclination becoming parallel to the side of the 
fone, the other extreme of the ellipse goes off, 
and the figure passes into a parabola. And then, 
the inclination of the cutting plane being never 
so little changed farther, there will arise an hy- 
perbola; of which there are infinite species, ac- 
ording to the different inclinations of the ver- 
tical plane within the cone. So that the ellipses 
do on one side end in a circle, on the other, 
dn a parabola: the parabola, on one side, in an 
ellipse, on the other, in an hyperbola: the hy- 
perbola, on one part, in a parabola, and on the 


other, in a straight line. 


Here, therefore, we may note, 3. That the 
conic sections are in themselves a system of re- 
gular curves allied to each other ; and that one is 
changed into another perpetually, when it is 
either increased or diminished, in infinitum. Thus, 
the curvature little 
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of a circle being eyer so little in- 


creased or diminished, passes into an ellipse; and 


again, the centre of the eilipse going off infinite- 


ly, and the curvature being thereby diminished, 
is changed into a parabola; and lastly, the cur- 
vature of a parabola being ever so little changed, 
there ariseth the first of the hyperbolas; the in- 
numerable species of which will all of them arisé 
orderly by a gradual diminution of the curva: 
ture; till this quite vanishing, the last hyper- 
bola ends in a right line. From whénce it is ma- 
nifest, that every regular curvature, like that of 
a circle, ftom the circle itself to a right line, is a 
conical curvature, and is distinguished with its 
peculiar name, according to the divers degrees of 
that curvature. 2. That all diameters in a circle 
and ellipse intersect one another in the centre o 

the figure within the section: that in the para | 
bola they are all parallel among themselves, and 
to the axis: but in the hyperbola, they intersect 
one another, without the figure, in the common 
centre of the opposite and conjugate sections. 3, 
In the circle, the Jatus rectum, or parameter, is 
double the distance from the vettex to the focus, 
which is also the centre. But in ellipses, the pa- 


‘Fameters are in all proportions to that distance, 


between the double and quadruple, according to 
their different species. While, in the parabola, 
the patameter is just quadruple that distance. 
And, lastly in hyperbolas, the parameters are in 
all proportions beyond the quadruple, according 
to their various kinds. he 

We may also add farther, that a parabola is 
every-where equidistant from the circumference 
of a circle and a right line passing through its 
centre, or from a point and a right line given in 
position. An ellipse is every-where equidistant 
from the circumferences of two unequal tangent 
circles, which touch one the other within; or 
from the circumference of a circle and a point 
within it. An hyperbola is every-where equi« 
distant from the circumferences of two unequal 
tangent circles, which touch one the other with- 
out; or from the circumference of a circle and a 
point without it. : 

The more ancient mathematicians, before the 
time of Apollonius Pergzus, admitted only the 
right cone into their geometry, and they sup- 
posed the section of it to be made by a plane per- 
pendicular to one of its sides ; and as the vertical 
angle of a right cone may be either right, acute, 
or obtuse, the same method of cutting these se= 
veral cones, viz. by a plane perpendicular to one 
side, produced all the three conic sections, _The 
parabola was called the section of a right-angled 
cone; the ellipse, the section of the acute-angled 
cone; and the hyperbola, the section of the ob- 
tuse-angled cone. But Apollonius, who, on ac~ 
count of his writings on this subject, obtained 
the appellation of Magnus Geometra, the Great 


Geometrician, observed, that these three sections ~ 


might be obtained in every cone, both oblique 
and right, and that they depended oii the difter- 
ent inclinations of the plane of the section to the 
cone itself, Apollon. Con. Halley’s edit. lib, i, 
The doctrine of the coni¢ sections is of great 
use in physical and geometrical: astronomy, .as 
well as in the physico-mathematical sciences: it 
has been much cultivated by both ancient and 
modern geometricians, who have left many good 
treatises on the subject. The most. ancient of 


these is that of Apollonius Pergeus, containing 


eight books, the first four of which have, often 
been published; but Dr, Halley’s aa hag all 
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the eight. . Pappus, in his Collect. Mathem. lib. 
vil. says, (Aa. 
by Euclid, though perfected by Apollonius, who 
added the other four to them. Among the mo- 
derns, the. chief are Mydorgius de Sectionibus 
Conicis; Gregory St. Vincent’s Quadratura Cir- 
culi et Sectionum Coni; De la Hire de Sectio- 
nibus Conicis; Trevigar Elem. Section. Con.; 
De Witt’s Elementa Curvarum; Dr. Wallis’s Co- 
nic Sections; De |’Hospital’s Anal. Treat. of Co- 
nic Sections; Dr. Simpson’s Section. Con. ; 
Milne’s Elementa Section. Conicarum; Muller’s 
Conic Sections; Jack’s Conic Sections; Emer- 
son’s Conic Sections; Steel’s Conic Sections; Dr. 
Hamilton’s. elegant treatise; Dr. Hutton’s, Mr. 
'T. Newton’s, Mr. Vince’s, Mr. Walker’s, and 
Dr. Abram Robertson’s. 

There are three methods of investigating and 
demonstrating the various properties of the conic 
sections. The first is to. consider them. as they 
are really cut-from the cone itself, which is the 
way adopted by_all the ancients ; and is pursued 
very elegantly by Dr. Hamilton, Dr. Futton, 


vand others among, the moderns. In the second 


method the properties are deduced from arbitrary 
descriptions of the curves in plano; the pro- 
perties belonging to these curves being shewn to 
‘apply to.those actually cut from the cone: ‘this 
method has lead to able treatises from Boscovich, 
Dr. Simpson, and Dr. Robertson. In the third 
method the chief properties are inferred from the 
different modifications of the general algebraic 
equation of lines of the second order, and the 
established analogies between the properties of 


‘equations and those of curves. ‘This method has — 


been admirably elucidated by Euler, Prony, and 
Lacroix. Each of these modes of procedure has 
its advantages: but on the whole we are inclined 
to. prefer the latter; and, therefore, as we are 
not acquainted with any work in the. English 
language in which the properties of the conic 
sections have been investigated in this manner, 
we shall present the reader with the following. 

1. Let us consider, then, this general equation: 

O=atbat yt ox? + ety t Sy, 


which comprehends all the lines of the second 


order, whatever be the inclination under which 
the applicates meet the axis (See the article 
Curves.).. Let us give to the equation this 
form 4 
(a+ y)y? dxx + 6x+e 
ie ei ihes ate 
then it is obvious, that for every abscissa x we 
shall either have two applicates y, or there will 


yt 


be none, according as the two roots of y are real 
‘or imaginary. If ¢=0, there will then be only 


one applicate which will answer to each abscissa ; 


the other will become infinite: thus, this case 


enters not into the investigation about which we 
are now to be occupied. 

2. So long as the two values of y are real, 
which, obtains when the applicate PMN inter- 
sects the curve in two points M and N (PI. 47, 
fig. 1.), we shall have the. sum of the roots 
Pi ye ae eh Ss BIN 58 SA 


= 


the right line AEF for the axis of the abscissas, 
A for their origin, and the-arbitrary angle APN 
to-denote the inclination of thé applicates with 
respect to the axis. If we draw any other ap- 
plicate whatever, as “fm, making an equal angle, 


‘in which the value of pa is negative, we shall 


the first four of these were written | 


shall have My. + Nv= 


‘right line CL will be a diameter of 


“a _ Ap—y 
have from the same pa—pa= Be eC By 
subtracting this equation from the former, the 

wher” : e (Ap—AP) 
result will be PM+pa+ PN—pn= — = 


g 


fee . If through the points # and 2 two right 


lines be drawn parallel to the axis, and meeting 
the former applicate in the points y andy, we 
t. Pp 


,orthe sum of My + 


Ny in the constant ratio of « to @ with Pp, my, or 
ny. Therefore this ratio will always be the same 
through whatever points of the curve the right 
lines MN and ma may be drawn, provided that 
they make a constant angle with the axis, and the 
right lines av and my be parallel to it. 


3. If the applicate PMN be supposed to move. 


until the two points M and N coincide, then it 
will touch the curve; for when the two points of 
intersection coincide the secant becomes a tan- 
gent. Then let KCI (Pl. 47, fig. 2.) be such a 


tangent, parallel to, which as many right lines — 


MN, mn, as we please may be drawn, to cut the 
curve in two parts. ‘These are generally called 
right Chords and Ordinates. 


From the points. . 


M, N,.m, x, let the right lines MI, NK, and mi, _ 


nb, be drawn ta the tangent, and parallel to the 
axis first chosen. Then, as the intervals CK, Cé, 
fall at present on the opposite side of the point 
C, they ought to be regarded as negative. We 
shall therefore have CI-CK: MI::«:¢; and 
Ci—Ck->mi::<: &; therefore, CI-CK: MI:: 
Ci—Cé : mi, or MI: mz:: CI-CK: Ci—Ce. 


4 


- ae 


4.. The position of the axis with respect to the 


curve being arbitrary, the right lines MI, NK, 
mi, nk, may be drawn at pleasure, provided that: 
they be parallel to each 
always have MI: mi ::Cl—CK: Ci—Cé. 


other; and we shall. 
There- — 


fore, if the parallels MI and NK be so drawn - 
that Cl=CK, and this will always be the case ~ 


when the lines MI, and NK.are parallel to CL, 


which commencing at the point of contact CH 


divides the oidinate MN into two.equal parts in 


the point L: then, because CI-CK=0, we shall 
mt 


also have C= Cha— (CI—CK) =o. Ifthe line 


CL be prolonged to /, then since the lines i and 


nk are parallel to CL, #l=Cz and 2l=Cé, and ~ 


likewise w/==2/. From which it follows, that a 
right line CL/, which, drawn from the point of 


contact C, divides an ordinate MN parallel. 


to the tangent into two equal parts, also. bi- 


sects all the ordinates mn’ parallel to the same 


tangent in a similar manner. 


5. Because the right line CL/ divides all the or-_ 


dinates that are drawn parallel to the tangent” 


ICK into two equal parts, it is generally called” 


the diameter of the line of the second order, or 
of the conic section. We may therefore draw. 
within each line of the second order an infinite 
number of diameters, since there is mo point of 

the curve to which we cannot suppose a tangent 
to be drawn. In. effect, whatever may be the 
point of contact of the given tangent ICK, it is: 
only necessary to draw an ordinate MN parallel 

to the tangent, and to bisect it in L, then the 
the line of the. 
second order, which will bisect all the ordinates 

parallel to the tangent IK. 


6. It also follows from what precedes, that if 


a right line Li’bisect any two: parallel ordinates 


Es ae Sa a 
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whatever. MN and mn, it will bisect in the same 
manner all other ordinates that are parallel to 
these; for the curve may have a tangent parallel 
to these ordinates, and consequently the right 
line by which they are bisected will be a dia- 
meter. An indefinite number of diameters may 
therefore be found to any conic section or line 
of-the second order, by drawing any two or- 
dinates or chords MN, and ma, at pleasure paral- 
lel to each other, and bisecting them in the 
points L and /; the right line which. passes 
through these points will also bisect all other or- 
dinates which are parallel to these, and by that 
means. will be a diameter; and if through the 
point C, where the diameter produced meets the 
curve, the right line IK be drawn parallel to the 
ordinates, it will touch the curve in the point C. 
_ 7: We have been led to this property by the 
simple consideration of the sum of the roots of y 
in the equation ; 
tx fe t 
PP helt aa ern 

But it is evident, from this equation, that the pro-. 
duct of the two roots (fig. 1.) PM. PN= 


dur + Ox + ? a: } 
“iad This expression pselin hg ait has 


either two real simple factors, or it has none. 


The first case obtains when the axis intersects the - 


curve in two points E and F; for,’as at these two 
dx? + 6x +o 

T= O05 
the roots of x will be AE and AF, and the fac- 


02 1. Can % 
tors («—AE) (x—AF); so thar “tT S"™t% _ > 


‘ or ate 
(—AE) Cra tam . PE. PF, because x= AP» 


points y=0, we shall have also 


We shall then have PM ; PR -PE. PF, or 


‘the rectangle PM... PN will be to the rectangle 
PE.. PF in the constant ratio of to ¢, wherever 
the applicate PMN be drawn, provided that the 
angle NPF be equal to that which expresses the 
inclination of the applicates to the axis. If there 


fore we suppose an ordinate mn, such that the 


quantities Es and pm become negative, we shail 


have in a similar manner pm. pn=— .pE. pF. 

8. Having then drawn any right line what- 
ever PEF (PI. 47, fig. 3.) which intersects a line 
of.the second order in two points E and F; if we 


draw to that line apy ordinates NMP, zm, paral- 


lel to each other, we shall always have PM. PN’ 


tPE.PF:: pa. pa: ph. pF; for the two ratios 
of this proportion are each equalé: @ In like 
‘Manner as the position of the axis is arbitrary, 
by taking the right line PMN for the axis, and 
drawing parallel to PEF any other right line egf, 
we shall have PM.PN: PE. PF: : qM.gN: 
 - gf: : pm. pn: pE. pF, and alternately as qe-of 
SpE pF i: ¢M .pN: pm. pa. Having therefore 
§iven any two parallel ordinates ef and EF, if we 
suppose any two others to be drawn as MN, and 
wn, also parallel to each other, and cutting the 


former in the points P, fs % r, we shall have this. 


“*eres of equal ratios, PM.PN: PE..PF; pm . 
Pn: PE. pF ::9gM.qN: ge. gfi:rm.rn ire. tf 
This is a second gencral property of lines of the 
second order, 

_ 9: When the two points M and Nof the curve 
‘Sotncide, the right line PMN becomes.a tangent 
“at the point of concourse of the two points, and 
‘the rectangle PM . PN becomés the square of PM 

\ , . ’ ‘ 


« 


— 


or PN; which gives anew property of tangents. 
Let us suppose the right line CPp (Pi.g7, sig 6 ) 
which touches a line of the second order in the 
point C, and let us draw any other lines PMN, 
pun, parallel to each other, and which therefore 
make the same angle with the tangent, we have 
by the property already found : : 
PC2: PM.PN:: pC? : pa. pas 

that is, wherever the ordinate be which is drawn 
to the tangent under a given angle, the ratio of 
the square of the right line CP to the rectangle 
PM . PN will be constant. $032 

10. It follows from this at the same time, that 
if in a line of the second order.any diameter CD 
(PL. 47, fig. 2.) be drawn, bisecting all the chords 
MN, ma, and meeting the curve in two points C 
and D, we shall have ) 

CL.LD:LM.LN::Cl./D: fa win. 


But, as LM=LN and Jz=/n, we shall have LM? 


> /w?::CL.LD:C/./D, or the square of the 
semi-ordinate LM will be always to the rectangle 


CL.LD ina constant ratio. Thus, by. taking | 


the diameter CD for the axis, and these semior- 
dinates LM for applicates, we may find the equa- 
tion for lines of the second order; for, let the 
diameter CD=a, the abscissa Cl.=x, and the 
applicate LM =y, LD will be equal a—x, and we 
shall have yy to ax—az in a constant ratio, which 
we shall suppose that of 4 to £; then we have 
for lines of the second order the equation yy= 
h 


iv (ax—x?). 


11. The two properties of lines of the second 
order which we have already found will conduct 
us to the discovery of several others. Let us sup- 
pose in a line of the same order two ordinates AB 
and CD (Pl. 47, fig. 4.) parallel to eaeh other, 
and complete the quadrilateral ACD 8; if through 
any point M of the curve we draw an ordinate 
MN parallel to 4B and CD, and which cuts the 
right lines AC and BD in the points P-and Q, the 
parts PM and QN will be equal to each other. 
For the right line bisecting the two ordinates AB 
and CD, which are parallel to each other, wilk 
bisect the ordinate MN, in like manner; but, the 
right line which bisects the two sides AB and CD, 
will also bisect the part PQ. Therefore, since 
the lines MN and P@ are bisected in the same 
point, it necessarily follows that MP=NQ, and 


M2=NP. We can therefore, having given be-- 


sides the four points A, B, C, and D, in the curve, 
a fifth point M, find, by means of this last, a sixth 
N, by taking NOQ=MP. 


12. Since M@.QN is to BQ. QD in a constant. 


ratio, because QN= MP, MP. MQ will also be to 


BQ.QD in the same ratio; that is, if we take 


any other point in the curve, as c, and through 
this point suppose the right line GcH to be drawn 
parallel to the lines AB and CD, and to meet the 
sides AC and BD produced in the points G and 
H, we shall have, in like manner, the same con 
stant ratio for the rectangle of cG.cH to BH« 
DH, and consequently, -G.cH: BH.DH:: MP. 
MQ: BQ.DQ. But if we draw through the 
point M, parallel to the base BD, a line RMS, 
meeting the parallel ordinates AB, CD, in R and 


S, because BQ=MR, and DQ=MsS, the ratio 


of MP.MQ : MR.MS will also be constai t, 


Therefore, if throughany pomt M of the curve’ 


we draw two right lines, the one MPQ parallel 
to the sides AB, CD, and the other RMS parallel 


to the base BD, the intersections P, Q, R,and S. 
will be disposed in such a manner that the ratio 


of MP. M2 to MP. MS will be constant. 
ey hn eee ew 
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13. If instead of the ordinate CD, which ts 
supposed parallel to AB, we draw any other Ic 
from the point D, and join Ac: from the manner 
which the right lines MQ and RMS, drawn as 
before, through the point M, parallel to the 
sides AB and BD, intersect the sides of the qua- 
drilateral ABDc in the points P,Q, R, ands, a 
similar property is obtained. In effect we have 
MP . MQ: BQ. DQ :: -G.cH: BH.DH, 
or MP.MQ: MR.MsS::cG.cH: BH. DH, be- 
cause the right line RS is parallel and equal to 
BD; but the similar triangles APp, AGe, and 
DSs, cHD, give, viz. in the former two, the pro- 
portion Pp: AP :: Gc: AG, or, because AP: 
AG::BQ:BH, this; Pp: BQ:: Ge: BH, and 
ia the latter two triangles, the proportion DS 
(MQ): S8s::cH:DH; by multiplying them in 
order, we shall have MQ. Pp: MR.«Ss2:¢G. 
cH: BH.DH, because BQ=MR. This last pro- 
portion compared with that whieh has been 
found above, gives 

MP.MQ: MR.MS:: P6.MQ: MR.Ss, 
whence, teking the sum of the antecedents, and 
that of the consequents, we have 

MP.M2: MR.MS:: Mp.MQ: MR.Ms; 
so that, in whatever part of the curve we take 
the points ¢ and M, the ratio of Mp.MQ to 
MR. Ms, will always be the same, provided that 
the right lines MQ and Rs, whieh pass through 
M, are parallel to the chords AB, and BD. It 
follows frem the preceding proportion that MP: 
MS:: Mp: Ms; therefore, since by varying the 
point ¢ we only change the points # and s, the 
ratio of Mpto Ms will be constant; whatever 
may be the position of the point c, provided that 
the point M remain fixed. ' 

14. If we take four points, A, B, C, D (Pl. 47, 
fig, 5.) upon a line of the second order, and join 
them by right lines, so as to form the inseribed 
irapezicm ABDC, we may deduce a much more 
general prope~ty of the conic sections from what 
precedes.. It is this; if from any point M of the 
curve we draw to each of the sides of the trape- 
zium, under given angles, the right lines MP, 
MQ, MR, and MS (fig. 5.), the rectangles of the 
two lines which are drawn to the opposite sides 
of the trapezium will always be to each other in 
thé same ratio; that is, MP. MQ will be to MR. 
MS ia a constant ra‘id, whatever may be the po- 
sition of the point M im the curve, provided that 
the angles at P, Q, K and 8, do not change. To 
prove this, draw through the point M two night 
lines Mg and rs, the former parallel to the side 
AB, and the latter to the side BD; and mark the 


points of intersection #, g, 7, ands, with the’sides . 


of the trapezium; then, according to what we 
have seen, Mp. Mg will be to Mr. Ms in a con- 
stant ratio; but, as the angles are all given, the 
ratios MP : Mp; MQ: Mg; MR: Mr; and MS: 
Ms will also be given ; whence it follows that MP. 
MQ wil be to MR. Ms5 also in a constant ratio. 

15. As we have seen above that, if we produce 
the parallel ordinates MN, mn (Il 47, fig 6.) 
until they meet the tangent CPp in P and g, we 
shall have PM . PN’: CP?:: gm. pa: Cp?; if we 
assume the points L and / such that PL may be a 
mean proportional between PM and PN, and the 
same with / in respect to pw and fa, we shall 
have PL? : CP? :: £22: Cp?; and consequently, 
PL: CP:: pl: Cp; whence it follows, that all 
the, points, L, /, are situated in the right line 
which passes through the point of eontact C. If, 
therefore an applicate PMN be so divided in the 
point L, that PL?= PM. PN, the right line CLD, 
drawn through the points C and L, will likewise 


divide any other applicate pam in f so that pF 
shall be a mean proportional between pm and 
pn; or else, if we divide two applicates, PN and 
ya, in the points L and /, so that PL2=PM.PN, 
and pl? = pm. pn, the right line which passes 
through Land / being produced, will pass through 
the point of contact C, and will divide every other 
applicatewhich is parallel to thesein thesame ratio. 
16. After having unfolded these properties of 
lines of the second order, which flowed imme- 
diately from the primitive form of the equation, 
we shall proceed to the research of other pro- 
perties which are not so evident. And to this 
end, let us again recur tothe general equation for 
lines of the second order: 
(exty) bx? + 6x +a 
a a Gs 


as there answers to-every abscissa AP==x (Pl. 475 
fig. 7.) two applicates y, viz. PM and PN, we may 
determine the position of the diameter which be 
sects every ordinate MN. For let IG be the dia- 
meter which ought to intersect the ordinate MN 


-_- 


“hP 
> 


- in the middle point L, and which will therefore 


fall upon the diameter required. Make PL=z: 
ae 

: 2G) 19 
or 22x + x -+y=0, which is the equation required 
to determine the position of the diameter 1G. 

17. From this the length of the diameter IG 
may be deduced, which indicates the two places 
in the curve where the two points M and N 
coincide, that isin which PM=PN. The equae — 


since z=3PM+4PN, we shall have == 


— ev 


tion gives PM +PN=- 7 and PM. PN= 


4 6T+¥ and therefore (PM—PN;?= (PM + 


S 


PNy—4PM.PN= 5 
(ce— 432) x? + 2( ey — 260) x + (yy—4e9) 


=0, Orn? — 


<4 
2(266— ey) + ar Aes gh the roots of this equa- 
ce— 40 ee—49C 


tion are therefore AK and AH, so that AK + AH 
CC ae 4 a fy 
essa at and AK .AH=2 


ee— 4 ft 


Whence it 


follows that (AH—AK)*=HK?= 


Re ae ies ae tc 
(ee 40g )? 

E ve f 

et AST, whenever the applicates are perpen: 


dicular to the axis. 

13. Let us suppose that the applicates which 
we have considered here are perpendicular to the 
axis, and endeavour to obtain the equation which 
answers to oblique applicates. For this purpose, 
suppose from any point M of the curve an appli- 
cate Mp to be.drawn to the axis, making with it. 
the oblique angle Mali, whose sine is denoted by 
pend cosine by y, Let the new abscissa Ap=ry 
# 


fi 


the new applicate pM =z, and we shall have 


youu and x =1 + yue 


Pp 
=u, and a ae whence y 
: “ 


These values. being substituted in the equation 
between xand y: 
Ome + Ex + yy + oxx + exy + Cyy give 
O=at 6 Gu + df? + 2ydlut wou? 
“b pat st paste + pve? 
+ eegu® 
HE 4 ad) t+ pay tvs) ut iereere yo. 


or u*- = - * 
paAS H pre + vuey 


CoO NTC 


19. Each applicate will have in this case also 
‘two values 6M and px; therefore we may deter- 
mine, as before, the diameter i/r of the ordinates 
Ma». For, having bisected the ordinates Mn in /, 
the point / will be in the diameter.’ Let, tiere_ 

PM + pu 
fore pl=v, we shall have v= ha wile 
—— 9 Soe Es Ser . 
2h lies d Lge Let fall from the point / 
ZlLpeG + pave + vvd 


"pon the axis AH the perpendicular /7, and make 


. ams 4, —/?; 
Ag=p, l=]; 80 will z=, andy=l2 fo" 
Satis’ v v 
and, consequently, eae and ¢ =p— = 
‘ag 


By substituting these values in the equa- 


vq 
p-—. 

(% 
al 


% 
OX: 


tion between ¢ and v, we shall have 


— hep— aydp + veg-t 2yvdg : = py—vb 
2S + Quy + 2d 
(2eO+ pave) g + (wpe + 2d) p+ wpmy + wvS=0, 
or last] 
(Quo + ve) q+ (r+ 2d) p+ “y+y6=0, an equa- 
tion which determines the Position of the diame- 
ter iy. 
20. The former diameter IG, the Position of 
which is determined by this equation 3 
acz+ex+y=o, being produced will meet the 


axis wo, and we shall have AO=——~ and there- 
é 


7 


fore PO=—/ — ce 
ake 


LOP will be = —__* =—, andthe tangent 
PO exty 2 


of the angle MLG under which the diameter IG 


The tangent of the angle 


meets the ordinate MN will be tN) The other 


é 
diameter ig produced will meet the axis moy and 
ep 
rs —ys 
rece) aid tie tangent of 
(Et 2yd 


(Ket 2d 
2S + ve 


we shall have Ao = 


the angle Ac! will be= - As the tangent of 


a + ° 
the angle AOL = —>» the two diameters inter- 
. Zz . 


"sect each other in a certain point UV, and com- 
_ prise between them: an angle QCe=Acdl—AOL, 
the tangent of which is, therefore, = 

A Sl . Butthe angle under which 
Auee+ 2yde + 2ye6 + (Ate = 

the other diameter meets the ordinates is Mig= 
X80°—/po— Aol, the tangent of which is =. 

Dpairl + Arve + 200d 
“peer 2pvd—Zve—yie- 

21. Let us now determine the point C, where 

‘these two diameters mutually intersect each other. 
‘And in order to this, suppose a perpendicular 
CD let fall from this point upon the axis. Put 
AD=g, CD=/: first, if the point C be con- 
sidered as appertaining to the diameter IG, we 
shall have 2¢4+:g+y=o, and when it belongs 
to the diameter ir, we shall have 

(2uG +e) h+(uet 2vd) o+ py +vG=c, 

Subtracting the latter equation from the former, 
after multiplying by ,, there will remain 
wh + 2v0g+y6=0} or ch + ade+ C= ©; from which 


; : netip reg 227 — ¢. 
we obtain }=—*_” — & 
2g 


, and, therefore, 


é 
260 — 
hee 402) g= 260 —ye3 p= ae and h= 


fig. 3. 


Ee Cea a 7O (NS. 


nf 
oat’ As the quantities ~ and y, upon which 
t2— 45 


the obliquity of the applicate Ma depends, do 
not enter into these expressions, it evidently fol- 
lows that the point C remains the same whatever 
be the obliquity of the applicate. 

22. Since all the diameters IG, ig mutually in- 
tersectin the point C; when that is once dater- 
mined, we shall have a point through which all 
the diameters will pass; and reciprocally, all the 
right lines drawn through this point will be so 


“many diameters, which will intersect all the or- 


dinates under a certain angle ; and as there is 
only one point ina line of the second order, where 
all the diameters intersect each other, it is termed 
the centre of the conic section. We may find 
it by means of the proposed equation between x 
and y, 4 


O= at bx t yy + dx®+ exy + Sy? ite, 
Fy 260— ye 2yd—€: 
by taking AD = —2—Y and CD=—""7 =, 
z— Ge Ss a 14 
23. We have found above that AK+AH= 


ol — 2 
tes rig ; but IK and GH are perpendiculars let 
gi—4¢ 


fail from the extremities of the diameter IG upon 


3 i AK+AH 
the axis, which shows that AD=—— ; 


an 


therefore the point D will be equidistant from the 
points K and H. Thus we see why the centre C 
will be placed in the middle of the diameter IG; 
and as the same will equally obtain in every other 
diameter, it follows, not only that all diameters 
intersect each other in the point C, but also that 
they reciprocally bisect each other in the same 
point. 

24. Let us now take any diameter Al (PI. 47, 
for the axis, to which the ordinates MN 
are applicates under an angle APM=g, whose 
sine = m and cosine =z. Let the abscissa = Be 
and the applicate PM=y; as there are here two 
equai values, one positive and the other nega- 
tive, and therefore, their sum=0, the general 
equation for a line of the second order will take 
this form: yy=a+6x+yxx, which will give, by 
making y=o, the two points, G and 1, where 
the curve crosses the axis. Therefore the roots 
of the equation aM dee L + the will be x= 

. 4 


4 Y 
AG, and x=AlT; and consequently, we shall have 


AG +AI= soak and AG . AI =<, Hence as 


ett, , me : 
. the centre C is situated:'in the middle of the dia- 


meter GI, we can easily find the centre of a conic 
AG + AT 


ee 


= 


section; for we shall have AC = A 


R 
ae P) 


2, 
25. The centre C of the conic section being 
now known, it may be taken for the origin of the 


abscissas. ‘Wherefore, let CP=¢, and as’ PM=y 


: —¢§ 
remains the same, and r= ipers ealnrs — ¢, the 


equation between the co-ordinates ¢ and y will be: 


ze 


66 66 
pra-—t Gn CE + yi2, 
ay Ay 


or 72 =a——+ yt?, 


Therefore, by uniting x for z, we shall obtain the 
general equation for lines. of the second order, 
any diameter being taken for the axis, and the 
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abscissas being computed from the centre; and if 
we change the form of the constant quantities, it 
will become yy=a—6xx. By making y=0, we 


shall have CG =CI= J es and therefore, the 


whole diameter GI will be 2 / 2 


1.2) 

26. If we make «=o, and find the ordinate 
EF which passes through the centre; we shall 
have CE==CF=,/, and therefore every ordi- 
nate EF=2,/a; and as it passes through the 
centre, it will also be a diameter, and will make 
with the former diameter GI an angle ECG=g¢. 
But the diameter EF will bisect all the ordinates 
parallel to the diameter G1; for, having made the 
abscissa CP negative, the applicate 2M’ which 
avill fall upon the side of I will be equal to the 
former PM ; and asit is at the same time parallel 
to it, the two points M, M’, joined together, will 
give a line parallel to the diameter GI, and which 
ought, therefore, to be bisected by the diameter 
EF. ‘These two diameters GI and EF, are there- 
fore so disposed with regard to each other, that 
the one bisects all the ordinates that are parallel 
to the other, and reciprocally ; and from this 
property these two diameters are called con- 
suGATES. If therefore we draw two right lines 
through the extremities G and I of the diameter 
GI, and parallel to the diameter EF, they will 
touch the curve; and in like manner, if through 
the points E and F we draw right lines parallel to 

‘ the diameter Gl, they will touch the curve in the 
points E and F, 

27. Let us now draw any oblique applicate 
M2, making theangle A2M=o, the sine of which 
= 4, and its cosine=y; let the abscissa CQ=#, 
and the applicate MQ=u; as the angle PMQ= 
o—g, and therefore the sin. PMQ=yn—wm, we 
shall have in the triangle PMQ, y: 4: PQ:: 


u ’ 
[us m? un—ver; whence ya, and PO= 
(Lig 


 (jan—ya) u aT 

i bah and consequently «=i—P2=i— 

W2 

(un—vm)u : : 
iV, Substituting these values in the given 
a 
equation above yy=a—6xx, or yy +bxx—a=0; 
we shall have 
(pape + 6(an--v2)?) ution 26 i22( sm — yan) tu+ Gi? am? =O, 
an equation which gives for the applicate « two 
values, QM and —Qw; and therefore QM—QN= 

260 ( n—voe)t 
eet 6 (jun—vn)2- 
im p, the right line Cpg will be a new diameter, 
which will bisect all the ordinates parallel to Mz, 

6m (un—vm)t - 
: e+ 6 ( un—ve) 2 
28. Hence it appears that the tangent of the 


If we bisect the ordinate Mz 


and we shall have Q¢ = 


jar P 
angle OE a4 OP or tang. GCr= 


in (jsn—ve) : 
Tee (aa ay and that tang. Mfg= EE ed Nv 


_ Bee 6 (un—ven )? 

; by + S (jar —v07) (va 4- (27) 

under which the new ordinates Mz are cut by 

the diameter g#. Farther, Cp? =CQ?— Qf? +27. 

CO Op £- pat 2632 (ju — var) “- GGpx? (ya — ver? 
(ue 6 (j2n—yan)?)? 


; that is, the angle 


#,and Cph=pé 
al (1? + 26un (un—vm) + 66 (jan —ym)?) 
; _ BAT 6 (p41—vm) ? 

Cp=r, and pM=s, we shall have t= 


. Ifwemake 


yn)? . 
ng (amr 6 (unm) and = 
BAS (2+ 26pm (un—va) + 6? (yan—var)?) 
ee Qp= ; ; / 
i, Em (una—vm) r . 
SS eae eee 
KAS ( ales abt (pn—yue) + 62 (uu—vm)?) 
These values give : . 


acs ra ita. a ee 
7m / ° e ee ) 
(un—vm)* par , 


3; whehice we 
4 a/, eeeeee » 4 
may conclude, by substituting in the equation ~ 


L+6 (tun—vn)? 
yy + &xx—a==0, (apn 6 (pve)? ss 


W177 

E (pnt 6 (pane)? )rr of 

ee —— —1=0~7 
iat 2Smn (jan—va) + 62 (sn — yor)? 

29. Let usnow make the semi-diameter CG=/f, 

and the semi-conjugate CE=CF=g; then f= 


a 9? : 
— a) = 5 
/ e? and g=,/a, or a=g?, and ea 5 haere 


results the equation ¥* + £2 = g?. If the angle | 
GCg be supposed =, then tang. p= 
6m (.2— v0) 


——S ——————— 


— .. But because the angle GCE=: 

wt n6 (u2—v0) i oh EN she 
if we make the angle ECe=z, we shall have AQM 
=p=q+a, and therefore ».= sine (¢+7, v=COS. 
(q+), m=sin.g, and n=Ccos. g- Then tan. 


P= 


6. sin. g.sin. 7 


ons SS, 


sin. (g+ 7) +6. cos. g. sine 
€.tan.g.tan.a 


-tan.g+tan.a+6. tana’ ° 
Esin.g sin. 7 


a 


sin. p Se —, ¢ 

V (u2 + 2642 (yan—ve) + 66 (42 —vo)?) ca 
and nuts (u.n—vm)? =(sin. (g +7) )2-L6 (sin. +)? 
By the substitution of these values, we shall ob- 
tain for the equation between r and s, 


( (sin. g+ 7)? + 6 sin. x)? F 
A Stee gy? We 
G( (sin. g+ 7)? +6. (sin. 1)?r? (sin. p)? oval 
Ra ee ee > ct 
66 (sin. g)* (sin. 7)? . 2 a 
eo. tanp sin. (¢+7) 
(sin.g—cos. 7. tan. p) sin.» a 
tan. p (tan. g + tan. 7) cot. 7 .tan.g + tT 


2? = eS St 9 


tan. x (tam.g—tan.p) ff cot-p.tan.g— ft 

ee ih! Hk 
. COt. p—ff. cot. 7 

corollaries might be deduced; besides, we shall 

gg SID. p. $n. (q+) 
ff sin. 7. sin. (g—p) . 

30. If the semi-diameter Cg=a, and its semi- 


conjugate Ce=s, we may find from the given 
equation above, a= 


or tang. g= , whence many 


06 


sin. p. a/ ( (sin. q+ a)? + @ (sin. Be bi ‘ ag 


gg. sin. 7+ Sin. © 


sin. g. sin. 7. 


anf tind aes Se 
sin. p. Aff (sin. (+x) )? + g? (sin. z)?) 
jon ke age te oi panied 


V( ff (sin. (q+ 2) + gg (sin. )?) 


therefore, have a: d::g.sin. te a pe ‘But 
. a Pie yb Sil. (94-2). d 
(sin. (g¢+«) )?+—,(sin. 1)? =-——-—_~ sin. 'g— 
: SI sin. (7—f) 4 I } 


(sin. (7 + 7) + sin. p. sin, 7) )= 
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sin. g- sin. (7+) sin. (7 +x —p).. ag Aes a 
sin. (¢ — /) 


3 
ge sin. + af sideg: sin. (g — p) 


Ok, be- 


/sin.p sin. (q+ 7) sin. (7 + emp ye 
ge  sin.p.sin (¢+) 


c Oo 
7a Sf sin. . sin. (g—p) ” 
i c . i ny 7) . 
Pri a a A eee eaale 
sin. (g—p). sin. (g++ —f) 
b=g Veritas, to 08 5 I therefore a: 
sin. (g — 7) sin. (¢ +07 — pf) 
Si: f.sm.(g+n) : g. sin. (y—p), and ab= 


fe sin. g 
“Bil. (G+ mp) 


_. 31. Hence, ifin any conic section, we conceive 
the conjugate diameters GI, EF and gi, ef, to be 
drawn, we shall have first ‘ 
»Cg: Ce:: CE. sin. EGe: CB. sin. GCg. 

Secondly, 

sin. GCg: sin. ECe: .CE.Ce: CBs Cg; 

and if we suppose the chords Ee and Cg; the tri- 
angle CGg will be equal'to the triangle CEe; we 
shall then have Cg: Ce:: Cv.sin. GCE: CE. sin. 
gCE, or Ce.CG@. sin. GCe=CE. Cg. sin. ¢CE: 
therefore, if we draw the chords Ge and gk, the 
triangles GCe and gCE will be equal to each 
other, or otherwise, by taking those that are op- 
posite, the triangle ICf will be = to the triangle 
wCF, The last equation 4b. sin. (g+n—p)=/e. 
sin. g, will give Cg .Ce. sin. eCe=CG. CE. ‘sin. 
GCE. If, therefore, the chords EG and eg are 
drawn, or their opposites FI and //, the triangles 
{CF and icf will likewise be equal; whence it 
follows that all parallelograms constructed about 
two conjugate diameters are equal to each other. 


32. We have therefore three pairs of triangles 
equal to each other; viz. 

1. The triangle Cf equal to the triangle IC;; 

II. The triangle fCI equal to the triangle FC; 

Il. The triangle FCI equal to the triangle fvi: 
whence it follows that the trapezia FfCI and 
_ Cf will be equal to’ each other ; if the triangle 

fCl be subtracted from each of them, the tri- 
angle FIf will be=to the triangle If; and, as 
they have the same basé fI, the chord Fi is ne- 
cessarily parallel to the chord fl. Again, we 
shall bave the triangle Fl/=the triangle ff; and 
if there be added to them the equal triangles ECI 
and fCi, the result will be two equal trapezia, 
PFCU=iCfF. 


33. From this also a method of drawing a tan-'' 


‘gent MT (Pl. 47, fig. 9.) to any point M of a line 
of the second order may be obtained. For hav- 
ing taken for an axis a diameter GI, the semi- 
conjugate of which is EC, from the point M to 
the axis, parallel to CI, draw the line MP, which 
will be a semi-ordinate, and which will give PN= 

_ PM; then, having drawn thesemi-diameter CM, 

and obtained the semi-conjugate CK, the re- 
quired tangent MT will be parallel to it.’ Put 
the angle GCE=g, GCM=¢, and ECK=z, and 


| ! EC? 
we shall have, as has been found above, VE 
sin. p, sin. (gta) and MC=CG 


sin. m. sin. (g—/)’ 
sit. g. sin. (¢+7) " 

. sin. (g—p) sin. (g+a—p) 
But in the triangle CMP we have MC2=-CP2 + 
MP?+2PM.CP.cos.¢; moreover, MP:MC:: 
sin. p: sin. g, and MP: CP !: sin. p: sin. (q—p). 
Besides, in the triangle CMT, the angles of which 


\ 


are given, we have CM: CT: MT: sin. (¢+ 7): 
sin. (g+.n—p) : sin. . Therefore, by exterminat- 
ing the angles, we shall obtain MC=CG 

f MC:CM 


Gpruy? Of CG?=CP. CTs hence CP: CG 


:: CG : CT; which gives a ready method of find- 
ing the position of the tangent. This proportion 
will also give, dividendo,CP : PG ::CG : TG, and, 
componendo, because CG =Cl, CP: IP :: CG: TI. 


CE? sin. p sim, (¢+ 7). 
CG? sin. x.sin. (q—p)° 
CK? sin. 6. sin. (g —p) . CM? _ 
’ CM?" sin. x. sin, (g +)’ CG? 
sin. g. sin. (¢ +7) CK? 
=; and -— 
sin. (g—p) (g+a—Pp) ‘ CE? - 
sin. 7 . sin. (g — p) 


34: Since we have 


—s; it follows, that 


* sin. wr. sin. (¢ ep e 
3 peer OM* 
_sin.g.sin. (g—/) +sin, 7. sin. (¢ +7) 


‘sin. 7 . Sin. (¢ +7) 


But sin. A. sin, B= 3 cos. (A—B)—% cos. (A+B; 


. A+B 
0s, Bs sin, 
2 


‘ 


and reciprocally 3 cos. rae: 


it pus Az Ps as s i E 
sin. ae? We shall therefore have sin. #. sin. 
Be I Nets 
(+7) +sin.@ . sin. (g—f)=4 cos. (g+n—p)—F 
cos.(g + 7 +p) + 2C08.(g—z—p)—4c0s.(¢ + =p) = 
3 COS. (g — 7 —p)—Z COS. (7 + w+ p)=siN. gs sin. 
(q+). In like manner, sin. p. sin. (g—p) +sin. 
m.sin. (¢+7)=% Cos. (g — 2p) — Fcos.g + 4 cos. 
G—% COS. (+ 2%)5= Cos. (y—2p) — Ecos. (¢ + 27) 
=sin.(g+a7—p) sin.(p+7). We shall have there- 
fore ie yy." 
CE? + CG? sin, g. sin. (p +7) 

CG? “sit. a.sin.(g+ 7)? . 
CK? + CM? © sin, (g-+-2—p) sin. (p+7) _ 
op MONA? gs) si. 7. Sin. (g+ 7), 


an 


’ from which we obtain, 


CH OG? GG4.), csimim tsimels Hun). a nude down’ 


CK?+CM2 CM? sin. (9 aon DY sin. (q+ ra bP 
CG? CM? , - ; 

——.»———, Therefore, CE2+CG?=CR?2+ CM?; 
CM2 CG? ' ea 
and consequently the sumof the squares of two: 
conjugate diameters is always constant in the 
same line of the second order. sy 


35. The two semi-conjugate diameters CG and 
CE.being given, if we take at pleasure a semi- 
diameter CM, we find at:once its semi; conjugate - 
CK, by taking CK=,/CE?+CG?—CM2. But. 
by the properties of the conic sections, before 
found, TG . TI: TM?:: CG. CI: CK2:: CG2; 
CK? -; CG? ; CE? + CG?— CM?; and therefore, 


TM=—., a/7 (TG . "TI (CE? + CG?— CM») ), 


If, from the extremities of MN, two tangents MT >» 
and NT. be drawn, they, will meet each other-in: 
the same point. T. of the axis. TI; for we ghall, 
have for each this proportion, as CP: CG:: CG, 
: CT. Butif the right line CN be drawn, TN= 


Ls ey | . i 
Ga V(TG . TI. (CE? + CG?— CN?) ), and . 
therefore TM? : TN? :: CE? + CG? — CM? : 


CK? ++ CG? — CN?; and as MN is besected in P, _ 
weshall have sin, CTM : sin. G@ JIN" 


_ 
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2s ,/-(CE? + CG2— CN?) : ,/(CE? 4+ CG? — 
CM‘). | 
36. If from the extremities of the diameter AB 
Pl. 47, fig. 10.) the tangents AK and BL be drawn, 
and any other tangent MT produced both ways 
to meet the two former in the points K and L ; 
also if the conjugate diameter ECF be drawn, to 
which the applicate MP, and the tangents AK 
and BL are parallel. Then, by the nature of the 
tangent CP: CA :: CA; CT; because CB= 


CA, we shall have CP : AP:: CA: AT, and. 


CP: BP :: CA: BT; therefore, CP : CA:: 
CA: CT :: AP: AT:: BP: BT; whence 
AT) £‘BT r AP: BPs but. AT < BP 227 AB: 
BL; therefore AK: BL:: AP: BP. We have 

CA. AP CA. BP CA.AP 
then AT= ee 


cP” UE Negara Nag CP 


.BP 
$APaos therefore AT: PT :: CA: BP :: - 


AK: PM. In like manner, BT: PT:: CA: AP:: 
ns AC.PM 
BL: PM; whence we obtain AK=——_ +, BL 


BP 

.PM 2PM? . 
Pca, x and AK. BL=———-. Bu 
BP : PM2-: AC?: CE; whence is obtained this ele- 
gant property, AK . BL=CE?: from this it also 


follows, that AK=CE site te and BL=CE 


Voo3 AP: BP »: AK?: CE? : : CE?: BL? 


:: KM: ML; and AK: BL:: KM: LM. 
37. Hence, ifa tangent be drawn toany point M 
of the curve, and meet two other parallel tan- 
gents AK, BL, in the points K and L, the semi- 
diameter CE, parallel to the tangents AK and BL, 


‘will always be a mean proportional between AK 


and BL, or CE2=AK.BL. Therefore, if a tan- 
gent 4m/ be drawn in a similar manner to any other 
point of the curve m, we shall also have CE?= 


_ Ad. Bl; and consequently, AK: Aé:: B/: B/: BL, 


and AK: Ké:; B/: Li. If the tangents intersect 
each other in 0, we shall have AK: B/: : Ak: BL 


3: KésLil::40:l0:.: Ko: Lo. Such are the prin- 
‘cipal properties of the conic sections, by means of 


which Newton has resolved a great number of 
remarkable problems in his Principia. 

38. Since we have AK : Bl:: Ko: Lo, if 
the tangent LB be produced to I, so that BI= AK, 
the point I will be the place where the tangent 
drawn from the other side paralled to Ki ought 
to meet the tangent LB, as the point K in the 
tangent LK is that where it is cut by the tangent 
AK, parallelto BL. The right line IK will there- 
fore pass through the centre C, where it will be 
bisected. Hence, if any two tangents BL, ML, 
are produced, as above, to land K, and are inter- 
sected by a third émo in the points / aad 0, we 
shall have BI: Bl:: Ko: La, and, componendo, 
IB: I:: Ko: KL; so that, whatever may be 
the point through which the third tangent Jao 
may pass, we shall always have IB-.. KL=I/. Ko. 
Having then drawn. a fourth tangent Auw, which 
intersects the two former IL and KL, 1n a and w, 
weshall likewise have IB. KL=Ian. Kw,and there- 
fore W. Ko=Ia. Ko, or UV: TA: : Kw: Ko. Hence, 
if we suppose the two right lines Zw and x0, di- 
vided in any given ratio, the right line which 
passes through the points of division will divide 
IK in the same ratio, consequently, if the. right 
lines /w and do are bisected, the right line which 
passes through the points of. bisection will also 
bisect IK, and will therefore pass through the 
centre of the conic section. 


39. We may also demonstrate by geometry 
that if 12: IA: : Kw: Ko, or IA: i: Ko: ew 
(Plate 47, fig. 12), the right line 22H, which di- 
vides the right lines /w and d0 in a given ratio, 
must divide the lineIK in the same ratio. Let us 
suppose that the line a divides the other’ two 
lines /w, and ao in the ratio of m:n, or that x: 
mo::ln:nw::m:n3and that a when produced 
meets the tangents IL, and KL in Q and R; we 


é la 
5 BN. Ris ses oe Ps ee se 


Qi” Rw * 
- ; ee Therefore Ql: Rw :: Qa: Ro, and di- 


videndo, In: ew:: QX: Ro: : Ql: Rw; but, as we 
have /A : ow: : IA: Ko, we shallalso have QI: KR 
mM a 


shall have sin. Q 


2: 7x: ow, and sin. Q: sin. R:: a tice But, we 
: : HI HK Hil 
also | have sin. Q: sin. R:: OI’ KR" iT 


ae whence it follows that HI: HK ::m:2=n~ 
Ow % 
mot ila 3 ne. 

40. Therefore, having given two conjugate, 
semidiameters CG, CE (Plate 47, fig. 9), making 
with each other any oblique angle GCE=qg, we 
may always find two others CM and CK, which 
include a right angle MCK, . Let the angle GCM 
=p; and by supposing ECK=2, we shall have 
qtu—p=go°, and therefore sin. s=cos.(¢—f), 

2 


and sin. (q+ 7) =cos. ps3 whence (art. 34.) wie 

sin. p. COs. p iy sin. 26 ie 
~ ‘sn. (q-?). oF (7—~) im 2 =A). = 
sin. en er ap’ Fe di CE? 


sin. 2g. cot.2p—cos. 27; from which we-obtain 
2 


t. 2GCM=cet. —— 
a tie 5 29+ CEs, sIn. 29, 


which presents a solution always possible; but we 


nice CM? # om g- COS. , a ok _ ,_ tang: 
CG* sin. (¢—/) CM3 tang. g 


CG? 
therefore, tang. s=tang. Fyn HAMS: 25 and as 


we have CM2+ CR?2=CG?+ CE?, and CK.CM= 

CG.CE. sin. g, we shall have CM + CK = ,/(CG? + 

aCG.CE sin. g + CE2), and C€M—CK=,/(CG?— 

2CG.CE sin. g+ CE); by means of which such’ 
conjugate diameters as are perpendicular to each 
other may be formed. . 

41. Let CA and CE (Plate 47, fig. 11), be two 
conjugate semi-diameters of a cqnic section, which 
make with each other aright angle at the centre 
C; they are called principal diameters. Let the 


_ abscissa CP =x, the applicate PM\=y, and we shall 


have, as we have already seen, yy=e—€xx; and 
by supposing the principal semi-diameters AC =a, 


63 
CE=2,-we shall find «=44, and Kagit which 


b 
gives yy=bb6— at . 


aa 
nues the same whether we take zand y positive or 
negative, shows that the curve will be composed 
of four parts all equa! to each other, and similariy 
situated about the diameters AC and EF; that is 
to say, that the part ACE will be similar and equal) 
tothe part ACF ; and the other two parts will be 
similar to these, and situated on the opposite side _ 


This equation, which conti- 


_of the diameter EF. 


42. If. from the centre C, which we have taken 
for the origin of the abscissas, the right line CM, 


-—, an equation . 
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“ 2 2 
be drawn, it will be =,/(x?+32)= inicen + 
x?) ; which shows that, if =a, or CEK=CA, we 
shall have CM =,/6?=4=a; in this case all right 
lines drawn through the centre to the curve will 
be equal to each other ; and as this is the property 
of the circle, it is evident that the conic section, 
whose two principal conjugate diameters are equal 


to each other, isa circle, the equation of which 


referred to the perpendicular co-ordinates will be, 
by making CP=2, and PM=y, yy=a?—a?, and 
the radius of the circle will be CA =a. 

43. But if 4 be not equal toa, we cam never 
have for CM a rational expression in x. And yet 
there will be in the axis another point D, whence 
all right lines DM drawn to the curve may be ex- 
pressed in a rational manner. In order to find 


this, let us make CD=/; then because DP=/—2, 
, . p3u 
we shall have DM?=/f—2/x+ 22+ — = = 6 


yt — J) x2 
+praafep Eo™, 


an expression which will 
(aa—bb) (eet if) ie 


become a square, if f?= 
aa 

aa—bb—ff; which gives f=chy/a?—4?. The axis 

AC will therefore have in it two points which 

possess this property,.and both of them will be at 


a distance from the centre, CD=\/e—2. We 
- ma oy ih —— —bb)x2 
here have DMI= 02 n/P BOE, and 
i t@D-GP 

DM=a— = AC— 
CP=0, DM will become = DE=a=AC; but, if 
the abscissa CP be made =CD, or x=,/a?—2?, 


. If we make 


Bf a?— b? 
a 


. 


‘the right line DM will become the applicate DG, 


b2 CE? 
and we shall have DG=—= 
a AG 


< 


, or DG a third 


proportional to AC and CE. ; 

~ 44. This remarkable property, which belongs 
to the points D, determined as in the preceding ar- 
ticle, has appeared worthy of attention ; and as 


“these points of the principal diameter also possess 


many other properties which distinguish them, 
they have, for that reason, received particular 
names. They are called foci of the conic section, 


and, because they are situated in the principal axis 


a, it is distinguished from its conjugate 4, by call- 
ing the former the principal and transverse atisy 
and the latter simply the conjugate axis. The 
perpendicular applicate, which passes through 
either of the foci, is named the semi-parameter ; 
for the whole parameter is the ordinate which 
passes through D, or the double of DG. This is 


‘also called the /atus rectum The semi-conjugate 


axis CE is therefore a mean proportional between 
the semi-parameter DG, and the semi-transverse 
axis AC. The extremities of the transverse axis, 


where it meets the curve, are called the summits 


or vertices; such is the point A: and the tangents 
drawn through these two points of the curve, are 
perpendicular to the transverse axis AC. 

45. Let us suppose the semi-parameter IG 2, 
the distance from the focus to the vertex AD=d; 


_ we shall have CD=a—d=,/a*—0?, and DG= 


| Bb Polis 
. oo whence éb==ac, and a—d= ,/a*—ac; there- 


£ dd " c 
| fore ac=2ad~dd, =, jag bad 5, Thus, 


when the distance from the focus to the vertex 
AD=d, and the semi-parameter DG =<, are given, 
the conic section is determined. Let us now put 

(a—d)w dd = (c—d)x 


PC=a,DMwill be=a— ———- =—-— poh ey 
a 2d—c a 
Alon ders Uipiec sud pill bers OD 3 oT Saha 
WA 
(c—d)t 


therefore DM becomes=e+ — - If we make - 


t 
the angle ADM=v7, we shall have —-=— cos, 


DM 
v, and therefore d.DM =cd+(d—c) DM. cos. v, and 
a Ly 
DM= y , and cos. me 08s DG) 


d—(d—c) cos. v (d—c).DM ~ 


Subdivision of Lines of the Second Order into Kinds. 


46. The properties which have been previously 
developed, appertain equally to all lines of the 
second order, and no mention has been made of 
any variety which distinguishes them from each 
other. But, although these properties are com- 
mon to all lines of the second order, yet they diifer 
much from each other with regard to figure: 
hence it becomes necessary to distribute them inte 
kinds, in order to facilitate the means of distine 
guishing their different figures, and of discovering 
the properties that belong to each kind in parti- 
cular. 

47. We have given, by only changing the axis 


and. the origin of the abscissas, such a form to the 


general equation of lines of the second order, 
that they are all comprised in the equation yy=a 
+ 6x + yx, in which x and y represent the perpen-. 
dicular or rectangular co-ordinates; and since for 
each abscissa x, the applicate y has two values, 
the one positive and the other negative, that axis, 
in which the abscissas 2 are taken, will divide the. 
curve into two equal and similar parts; there will 
consequently be an orthogonal diameter ; there- 
fore we may say that every conic section has an 
orthogonal diameter, which is indeed nothing, 
else than the axis whereon the abscissas are taken. 
48. There enters into this equation three con- 
stant quantities «, €, and y, which, being capable _ 
of an infinite number of variations, indicate an 
iafinite'variety of curves, which in figure differ 
more or less from each other. For the same 
figure may result an infinite number of times from 
the proposed equation yy=a+6xr+ yar; it being 
only necessary to change the origin of the ab- 
scissas, which is done by augmenting or diminish- 
ing the axis by a: given. quantity. Farther, the 
same figure comprised in the equation may be 
greater or less, so that there is an infinity of curve ; 
lines, which differ from each other in magnitude 
only; such are circles described with different 
radii. It follows, hence, that every variation in 
the letters a, 6, and‘y, does not produce a variety 
of species or kinds in lines of the second order. 
49. The greatest difference of curve lines. con- 
tained in the equation yy=a+6x+yrx, depénds 
upon. the nature of the coefficient y, according as 
it is positive or negative. For if y have a positive - 
value, by making 2 infinite, the term yax will be- 
come infinitely greater than the other terms a + 62, 
and consequently the expression «+ 6¢+ yrr ob- 
tains 2 positive value; the applicate y will like- 
wise have a double value infinitely great, the one» 
positive and the other negative; the same thing 
takes place if we make 7=— gp (infinity). In 
this last ‘case, the expression w+ 61+ 727 willagain 
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have an infinite and positive value. Wherefore, 
when y is a positive quantity, the curve has four 
branches, each of which is infinitely extended: 
two of them correspond to the abscissa a= ¢0 » 
and two to the abscissar=—¢ . These curves 
which have four infinite branches, constitute one 
class of lines of the second order, and are known 
by the name of hyperbolas. 

50. But if the coefficient yhavea negative value, 
by making t=oo, the expression a+6r+yax 
will have a negative valae, and therefore the ap- 
plicate y will become imaginary. In this case, 
neither the abscissa nor the applicate can be in- 
finite, and consequently no part of the curve can 
be infinitely extended; but it will be wholly in- 
cluded in a finite and determinate space. This 
second species of lines of the second order has ob- 
tamed the name of ellipses, and they are com- 
prised in this equation yy=a+6r+yar, y being 
supposed a negative quantity. ; ; 

51. Since the value of y, according as it is posi- 
tive or negative, introduces into lines of the second 
order so great a difference, as to distinguish them 
into two kinds; if we make y=o, which holds 
the middle place between positive and negative 
values, the curve which will result from it will 
also constitute a mean species between hyper- 
bolas and ellipses; this class is named jarabolas, 
the nature of which will be expressed by the 
equation yy=a+€x. It is indifferent here whe- 
ther 6 be a positive or a negative quantity, be- 
cause the nature of the curve does not change 
when we make the abscissa negative. Let there- 
fore € bea positive quantity; it is evident that, 
if the abscissa x increase to infinity, the appli- 
eate y may also be an infinite quantity, both posi- 
tive and negative; whence it follows that the 
_ parabola has two infinite branches; but it cannot 
have more than two, because, by making 1=— 9, 
the value of the applicate y becomes imaginary. 

52. We have, therefore, three species of lines 
of the second order, the ellipse, the parabola, and 
the hyperbola, which differ from each other in 
such a manner that it is impossible to confound 
them together. For their essential difference con- 
sists in the number of their infinite branches ; the 
ellipse has none, but is wholly comprised in a 
finite space ; the parabo'a has two; and the hy- 
perbola four. Thus, having considered in gene- 
ral; in the former part of this treatise, the pro- 
perties of the conic sections, there remains for us 
to consider the properties that are peculiar to 
each species. 


53. Let us begin with the ellipse, the equation | 


of which is yy=a+6x—yxx, the abscissas being 
taken in the orthogonal diameter. As the origin 
of the abscissas is arbitrary, if we supposed it to 


z i & 
be removed by an interval of a, We shall have 


an equation of this form yy=«e—yxx, in which 
the abscissas are computed from the centre of the 
figure. Therefore, let C be the centre (Plate 47,5 
fig. 13), and AB the axis, the abscissa will be CP 
=a, and the applicate PM=y. We shall then 


have y=», by taking r=-h,/ =, and if x.exceed 
Y 


these limits + fm a/—5 the applicate will be- 


come imaginary; which shows that the entire 
curve Iscontained within those limits. Hence we 


shall have CA=CB=,/-; then, if =e, CD= 


TP ale, TP Re 
oy ate 


CE=,/a. Let it be supposed, therefore, that the 
semi-diameter, or the semi-axismajor CA=CB=a, 
and the conjugate semi-axis CD =CE=4, then,a== 


bb ; : se 
bb, and y=— ; whence results this equation for 


aa 
: bb: bb . i 
the ellipse y=b—— —— (aa—xx). 
F aa aad 


54. When the conjugate semi-axes @ and 4 be~ 
come equal to each other, then the ellipse is — 
transformed into a circle, because y?=a?—<? or 
y+x°=a?; for we shall have CM=,/22—-/? 
==a; and consequently all the points M of the 
curve will be equally distant from the centre 
C; whichis the property of thecircle. But ifthe 
semi-axes a and 4 be unequal, the curve will be 
lengthened ; and either AB will be greater than 
DE, or DE greater than AB. But as we may 
change the conjugate ones AB and DE, and as it 
ts indifferent in which of the two we take the ab- 
scissas, let us suppose AB to be the greater, or 
that a is greater than 4, we shall find in this axis 
the foci of the ellipse F and G, by taking CF= 


CG=,/a?—é?; the semi-parameter will be= 
Bh it 
~-; which expresses the magnitude of the appli- 
g 


cate drawn to either of the foci F or G. 
55. If we draw from each focus to a point M~ 
ofthe curve the two right lines fM and GM; we. 


OF, 
have seen already that PMOACL tag 
r 2__ $2 : i fa*—}2 
Ee , and GM=a+— : —; and therefore 


FM+GM=2a. Therefore, if to any point M of. 
the curve, there be drawn two right lines FM and 
GM from the foci, their sum will always be equal 
to the greater axis AB=2a; which makes known 
a remarkable property of the foci, and, at the same. 
time furnishes us with an easy mechanical method 
of describing the ellipse. f 
56. If tothe point M there be drawn the tan- 
gent TM¢ which meets the axes in the points T 
and #, we shall have, as demonstrated above, CP: 


CA::CA: CT; therefore, cT=<, and, by 


: eke’ bb 
changing the co-ordinates, Ct=—, 


7 
ag —S ee : 
—— 4/298, and TA=— 


a 


Whence. 


o 


elt ba aa— xx > 
TP will therefore become = 


x 


——d. 


aay 


y 2 Jj + aty? : 
rir and TM a2 therefore tang. 


ha b 
CTM=—-; sin. Ciirancse iy 3and cos,” 
aay AJ (642? + aty?) 


@ay 


AE GORA, Consequently, if AV be 


raised from the point A perpendicular to the 
axis, and touching the curve, we shall have AV= 


a(a—x) bx _bb(a—x) one 


u , 
=b,/——, because ay= 
Vv; ta : J 


xv @ay ay 
by fa*—x 
’ Osos Jit 68 i 
370 Since PRT = wae and FM= 
a*—%,/qz—}2 i ; A) 
. tae FT; TM:;:a@:%; we shall have, 
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ee shade ‘ a?+%r,fa2—l 

in like manner, because GT = Leal and 
a? + ,fa?—b? 

ete 2k ara GT:GM::4:.2; there- 


: a 
Jore FI:FM::GT:GM. But, FT: FM:: 
sin. FMT: sin. CTM, and GT: GM: «sin. GM?: 
sin. CY!M; therefore, sin. FMT=sin. GMz, and 
consequently the angle FMT'=the angle ' GM: 
Therefore, thetwo right lines drawn from the foci 
to any point M in the curve, make equal angles 
with the tangent drawn to that point M5, which 
is the principal property of ne sep 
58. As we have GT: GM: eat because’ CT 


ies , we shall also have CT:CA::a: w; whence 


we habrain GT:GM::CT:CA. Therefore, if 
from the centre C the line CS be drawn parallel to 


_ GM, to meet the tangent in $8, CS=CA=a. In - 


_ ke manner, if from the point Ca line be drawn 
parallel to FM, and terminating in the tangent, it 


will also be equal to CA=a. Sinee TM=—— 


bee 
a/b4x? + aty?, we shall have, because a2y?=a2J?— 


5222, TM==./(at—a? (a2—82); but FT .GT= 
a 
52) 


at— x? (a2 —_ 


; therefore TM=~,/FIGT. As 


xu 

Mr. . 
T@:TCs+TM: TS, TS will pen; and 
consequently TS = uss rV Sep ae abe Ba es —— == 

GT ~ bP 
cae ee te a*y? CT 
~~ , } ==; 
Ti Then PT= ae el therefore 
et ed 

TS=— The? and consequently TM : PT: a ie 


TS: which shews that the triangles TMP and 
TES are similar, and therefore the right line FS 
drawn from the focus to the tangent is perpendi- 


- cular to it. We may conclude, therefore, from 
AF; MV 
. these results, that in every case SV = EST a 


59. Hence, if from one of the foci Fa right line 
FS be drawn perpendicular. to the tangent at S, 
and the point S and the centre C be joined, the 
right line CS will always be equal to the semi- 


tvaniverte axis AC=a; butas 1M:y:: TF : FS, 
b.TE 7 
TF FT 
sa SS ' = ——. Theref : 
TM” /PT.Gt eau inert tee 
FT: :GM: kM: : CD? : FS?; but the perpendi- 


cular let fall from the other focus upon the tan- 


; GT 
gent, will be=4 v wpe 
semi-axis CD=4 will be a mean proportional be- 
tween these perpendiculars. Now demit the 
perpendicular CQ from the centre C to the tan- 


consequently, the less 


gent at @, and we shall have TF: FS::CT: 
bCT b CT 
CQ. Therefore CQ=———— ge rail oy 
/f¥EL.GT a,/7 M.GM 
ab 6.CF 
2. Whence CQ — FS>—_—-—' = CX, 
,/EM.GM VET.GT 
1X being drawn parallel to the tangent. It may 
Behe be inferred, that CQ—CX= LOTR and 
7 YET.GT 
4.TG 
CQ+ + CX =—————— ; whence CQ?—CX? =), 
b\. t/PE OR 


and CK =,/CQ?—s2. Therefore, the minor axis 
being given, we find upon the perpendicular CQ 
the point X, where the perpendicular ought to be 
raised that will pass through the focus F. 

60. After having shewn the properties relative 
to the foci, we will proceed to those of any two 
conjugate diameters. We know that CM being a — 
semi-diameter, its conjugate may be formed, by | 
drawing from the centre the line CK parallel to 
the tangent T™. Put CM=, CK =g, and the 
angle MCK=CMT=S, we shall have £2+ q?=a? 
+ 6?, and pg, sin. S=aé, as already shown ; but fz 


—/2 a2 
=x? + y? PVR Lasial i 


(a*—b?) x2 
és 2 


- and g?=a? +0? —pP=e qz 


=FM.GM ; in like manner £?=I'K. 
ab 


GK. Besides,, since CQ= ———, we shall 


have sin, CMQ= sin. S=+-—- w e shall 
p/FM.GM. 
yo aoe: ay? 

sgn ae 


therefore CR= 


then have TM : TP: 


»/EML.GM : : CK: CR; 


ih and consequently CR.KR=CP. 
a ; 
CM. Moreover, we shall find that sin, FMS= 


grin Oil AP Sia gt reas gall 
WA(CM:EM)g Vir 
2 pe S UR PGE 
ant pee oe SPM. Chm i= vend KR 
fe nf —b2 : fa? —b ; 
2 2 
a's, —, and we shall have tang: ACM= 
Jeb 
and tang. 2ACM= any ee ew (e-P\P—P) ) 
7 ny (a2-L-?) p2— 2025? 


But ad =pg sin. Le Sy a? + b2?=p2+9?, and 

a/ (a? clair ieee cos. 5; therefore tang. 

Aol me sin. s. COS. 
p°+¢ Cos. 25 

So that CK?=MT. Sat but from the preceding 


we obtain MV= POY ge a and AV=by, 


——, as the cos. s is negative. 


BP’ 5 
ihre eas we have AV: MV::4: »CE:CK; 


whence if the right lines AM and K be drawn, 
they will be parallel to each other. 


61. Since pg sin. s=ab; pg is greater than ab, 
and as p? + g?=a? + b?, the quantities p and g ap- 
proach more to the ratio of equality than those of 
a and 4; therefore, of all conjugate diameters, 
those which are perpendicular to each other differ 
most: hence there will be two conjugate diame- 
ters which are equal to each other. In order to 
determine ae let qg=p, and we shall have 247= 

a? + b? 2ab 


a? + £2, and =4/ ———, sin. eT Sad 
+ p= 2 c ws i 24 92° 


: 24. £2 i 2 
cos. oti fa therefore sin. LFV aa 
a 
cos. 5 / = a4 5 rae 
= tang. CEB, ao MCK=2CEB=AEB... Also CP 
a 
af 4 af? 


gate semi- diameters CM, nea which are equal to 


; which gives tang 3s= 


Consequently the two conju- 
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 @ach other, will be parallel tothe chords AE and 
BE. 

62. If the origin of the abscissas be taken at the 
vertex A, and we put AP=x, and PM=y, as be- 
fore, c will now =a—x, and we shall have this 

; eee ON ae hich 
equation y =a (zaxr—x ae i jin whic. 


: : 262 
it is evident that —- expresses the parameter of 
a 


the ellipse. Let us suppose the semi-parameter 
or the applicate to the focus =<, and the distance 
AF from the focus to the vertex =d, then we shall 


j2 aes Se 2 
have —-=-, and a—,/a?—t?=d=a— ,fa*—ac, 
a 


a 
whence we obtain 2ad—d? =ac, and a= mg We 
2d—c)xx 
shall therefore have y?= 2cx mi di for the 


equation between the perpendicular co-ordinates, 
xand y of the ellipse, when the abscissas are taken 
in the principal axis AB, and commence at the 
vertex A; taking also the distance AF=d from 
the focus to the vertex, and the semi-parameter=c, 
for constant quantities. It is necessary to remark 
here, that 2d must always be greater than c, be- 
d € 
ram and CD=4 df ——. 

63. If 2d=c, we shall have yy=2cz, an equation 
which we have already seen belongs to the para- 
bola; for the equation yy=«+ 6x, which is given 
above, assumes this form by removing the origin 


cause AC=a= 


of the abscissas by a quantity =. Therefore, 
Jet MAN (Plate 47, fig. 14), be a parabola, the na- 
ture of which is expressed by this equation yy= 
2ex, between the abscissa AP= «x, and the applicate 
PM=y. The distance from the focus to the vertex 
will be AF=d=4c, and the semi-parameter FH = 
2; and for every other point of the curve, PM?= 
2FH.AP; whence it follows that by supposing 
the abscissa AP to be infinite, the applicates PM 
and PN will also become infinite; and conse 
quently the curve will be infinitely extended on 
both sides of the axis AP. But if we make the 
abscissa x« negative, the applicate becomes imagi- 
nary, and consequently no portion of the curve 
answers to the axis on that side of the point A to- 
wards T. 

- 64. The equation of an ellipse expressing a pa- 
rabola when we make 2d=c, it is evident that the 
parabola is nothing but an, ellipse of which the 

2 

semi-axis a= ; becomes infinite ; wherefore all 
the properties which have been obtained for the 
ellipse apply to the parabola also, by making the 
axis @ infinite. And as AF=4c, FP will be =1— 
4c; and by drawing from the focus F to a point 
iM. of the curve the right line FM, we shall have 
FM2?=2?9—cx+ 9c? + y?=a2+cx+3c2, and there- 
fore FM=2+4c=AP+AF; which is the chief 
focal property.of the parabola. 

65. Since ths parabola is only an ellipse whose 
diameter is infinitely prolonged, we shall treat this 
curve as if it were really an ellipse; and for this 
purpose, let the semi-axis AC=a, a being an infi- 
nite quantity, so that the centre C may be at an 
infinite distance from the vertex A. Let there be 
a tangent MT drawn to the point M, to meet the 
axisin T; as CP: CA:: CA: CT, CT will be = 


a? 


3 


ae because CP=c—x, and therefore AT= 


. 


ax ass ; ae a . . 
ites but since @ is an infinite quantity, the ab- 
scissa « will disappear with respect to this last 
quantity a, and we shall have a—x=¢@; and con- 
sequently AT=x=AP; which may be demon- 


-strated otherwise as follows; since AT = sia 
a—~x 


swe 


2 


shall have AT=0+ —— ; but because the deno- 


minator of the fraction is infinity, the numerator 
being finite, the value of the fraction becomes 
nothing, and consequently AT =AP=-. 

66. If from any point M in the curve to the 
centre C of a parabola infinitely distant a line MC 
be drawn, it will be parallel to the axis, and it 
will also be a diameter of the curve, which will 
biseet all the chords that are parallel to the tangent 
MT. For example, if we suppose the chord or 
the ordinate ~z parallel to thetangent MT, it wilt 
be bisected in » by the diameter Mp. Every right 
line drawn in the parabola parallel to the axis AP, 
will therefore be an oblique angled diameter. In 
order to determine its nature, let Mp be =2, pa= 
z; and draw from the point ~ to the axis the per- 
pendicular msr, because PT=2r, and MT= 
a/ 422 + 2c, we shall have n/(440 + 202) 5; Dor 
2xu 


a/2ck i: pm: ps : ms; which BIVES PO aE ack 


ee sy 
=f +6 
—x +e ‘ 

paK — ; > 


22 
but mr?=2c.Ar; therefore acaocuy/ ecm 
2L+C 


, and ms=y 


2x 


Cus th 29 
abe 26% + 2ct+ raf and u2=2t (2x-- 
c)=4FM.t, or pm*=4FM.Mp. The sine of the 
C AF 


oblique angle il be = = 
q Sie mps will be Bete FM 


its cosine = / Pheu. AP 
2x-be FM 


; and consequent- 


ly sin. amps? rt =sin. MFr. Therefore 


20+ 
the angle ms =MTP= 4MFr. 


67. As MF=AP-LAF, because AP=AT, we 
shall have FM=FT; the triangle MFT will be 


v isosceles, and the angle MFr will be =2MTA; 


which has been already proved ; and since MT= 

2 f/x + 90}, MT will be =2,/AP.FM ; if there. 
fore a perpendicular FS be let fall from the focus 
F to the tangent at S, MS=TS=,/AP.FM= 

a/AT.TF ; whence this proportion is obtained, 
AT: TS::TS: TK, which shows that the point 

S isin the right litre AS, perpendicular to the axis 
at the vertex A. But AS=4PM,and AS: TS:: 

AF: FS. Therefore FS=,/AF.FM, and FS will 
be a mean proportional between AF and FM, 

Besides, AS: MS :: AS: TS:: FS: FM:: 

A/AF : 4/FM. If at the point M a perpendicular 
MW be raised upon the tangent to meet the axis 
in W, we shall have PT: PM:: PM: PW, or2as 
a/2cu:: ,/2ce: PW, whence PW=c. Therefore 
the part PW of the axis intercepted between the 
applicate PM and the normal WM,.is every 
where of a constant magnitude, being equal to the 
semi-parameter, or the applicate FH. We shall 
also have FW=FT=FM, and MW=2,/AP.EM. 


7 


> Re, Therefore Ar- 


on € ; 
and wr= ,/2cx + wf SSE 
re S 
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6%. Let us now treat of the hyperbola, the na- 
ture of which is expressed by this equation yy=a 
+€2+ yxx, the abscissas being taken in the ortho- 
gonal dianeter. Ifthe origin of the abscissas be 


removed to a distance = the equation will as- 


sume this form yy=« + yrx, in which the abscissas 
are reckoned from thecentre. Butit is necessary 
that y bea positive quantity ; as to the value of « 
it is indifferent whether it be a positive or nega- 
tive; for by changing the co-ordinates. « and y, 
the quantity « changes from positive to negative, 
andthe contrary. Let it be supposed that ais a 
negative quantity, and yy —=yix—«}; it is evident 
that theapplicate y becomes nothing ia two places, 


viz. when =++-4/ = and x=—4/——. Lete 
P4 


be the centre, A and B the points where the axis is 
eut by the curve (Plate 48, fig. 1); having made 
the ‘semi-axis CA=CBs=a, we shall have a= 


yf & 
/ —, and a=ya%, whence results yy=yxx—yaa. 


Thus whenever «rz is less than aa, the applicate be- 
comes imaginary, which shows that no part of the 

curve corresponds tothe whele of the axis AB. 
But, if xx be taken greater than aa, the applicates 
increase more and more until they become infi- 
nite. Therefore, the hyperbola has four branches 
“AI, Ai, BK, Bk, which extend to infinity, and aré 
‘equal and similar to eaeh other ; this is the prin- 
cipal property of the hyperbola. » 

69. Since by making «=o, we shall have y= 
—yaa, the hyperbola will not have, like the el- 
lipse, a conjugate axis, because the applicate to 
the centre C is imaginary. This conjugate axis 
‘will, therefore, be imaginary; but in order to 
preserve some analogy with the ellipse, let us 


make it =4,/—1, so that ya?=/?, and y= 
= ; : 
—. Having made the abscissa CP=a, and the 
a i 
. 6? 
applicate PM =y, we shall have y?= bse («2— a?) ; 
, fi 


which shows that the equation for the ellipse, be- 


: ~ é b2 
fore treated, viz. 7?=—~ (a?—a*),, becomes an 
G 


equation of the hyperbola, by putting —4? for 2. - 


By reason of this affinity, the properties of the el- 
lipse, which have been already deduced, are easily 
applied to the hyperbola. For example, the dist- 
ance from the foeito the centre of the ellipse was 


| f2—l ; for the hyperbwka, it will be CF=CG= 


,/22+62, Therefore, FP=2— far +b, and GP 
b2x? 


+» FM 


sxta/et 4? ;.then, because 7? = —L? + a 


‘ — b2x9.° ~ —-—— 
will be = ,/(a2-1? + yee hie 2a,f a? +67) = 


2x2 


«ARE! : 

x 21. 72 . x 

ee and GM=,/(a?+0?+—s— + 22 
a a 


af a2 + b?) Wer state + a. Therefore, having 
a 


drawn from each foeus to a point M of the curve 
the two right lines FM, GM, we shall have FM+ 


CP.CF CP.CE 
er 2 eA = . The dif- 
AC=-——, and GM—AC=— e di 


ference GM—FM of these two lines is therefore 
equalto 2AC. From this it is seen that, if in the 


ellipse the sum of these two lines is equal to the | 


principal axis; in the hyperbola, on the contrary, 


- quently (CQ + FS)?—CQ= 


it is their difference which is equal to the same 
axig,. Ch aaah 

70. The position of the tangent MT may like- 
wise be hence obtained; for we have always in 
lines of the second grder, CP: CA:: CA: CT, 


arty? 


“ whence CT = half ‘and PT= =-—— ; it fol- 
x x 62x 


AM y Swe aye? ae pind” a 
lows that MT entre pth 


atx? 4. §272— a4 


feir+ Pa—at, But FM.GM= 
therefore MT =—=,/FM.GM. We have then 
x 


ies 2 pea 2 
FT=(/e+——-, and GT=,/a2+02+ im, 
, af ; 


x 

Therefore FT: FM:; @:x,andGT:GM::a: 
x; whence it follows that FT: GT: : FM: GM, 
a proportion which shows'that the angle FMG is 
bisected by the tangent MT, and that FMT= 
GMT. The right line CM produced will be an 
oblique angled diameter which bisects all the ordi- 
nates parallel to the tangent MT. 

71. Let the perpendicular CQ be let fall from 
the centre C to the tangent at @, we shall then 


have TM: PT: PM: CT: TQ: CQ, or ms 


ae 


bz 


———— a?y? Q? 2 
/EM.GM : Ca nant TQ: CQ, whence is 


3 
obtained TQ=— ss —-, and CQ= 
bx,/KM.GM 
b f oJ 
__".-, In like manner, let the perpendicu- 
/FM.GM 


lar FS be drawn from the focus F to the tangent 
at S, and TM: PT: PM:: FT: TS: FS,,or —= 


———_ gy? .FM : 
/JEM.GM : ae re iets: : TS: FS; whence 
2y.FM b.FM. , 
pee Se yond Fe Hike 
bx/FM.GM ,/¥M.GM 


wise, if the perpendicular Gs be let fall from the 
focus G to the tangent at s, we shall have Ts= 


2 

fas ; and Gs iisg PR oes We have 
br,/¥ M.GM /tM.GM 
2 2 ~2 — g2 . i 
therefore TS.Ts a es saps ie apa CT.PY, and~ 

6222 xx 

TS: CT:: PT: Ts; then FS.Gs=d% And, as 

TS+Ts : 


QS=Qs, we shall have. QS=—--—-= 


% 
2 FM yf (a2 + b2 es 
PLANAR! CAC ; whence it fol- 
2bx ,/EM.GM 


b,/EM.GM. 
32 CO2 4 OS? =—_ ae 
lows that CS?=CQ?+Q eee RTT 
a2ht + (a? + b2) (0222-0?) (a2 +0? )aP2— at 
62.FM.GM DQ RMLG Molt 
Hence, as in the ellipse, the right line CS=a=CA; 
: t bx ,/(a? + 6?) 
therefore CQ + FS= a FMLGM) 
b2x2 (a? + 42) —a4l? 
| a2. F LGM 
Therefore, if from the focus F the right line FX be 
drawn parallel to the tangent, and spat ene 
the perpendicular CQ produced in X, we shall 
have CX = ,/(J%+ CQ”), a property similar to that 
which has been found for the ellipse. ¥ 
72. If from, the vertices A and B, perpendicu- 


arl4 a a*y? + a*h?7? 


aoa 


» and  conse- 


=f, 


CONIC SECTIONS. 


lars to the axis be raised and meet the tangent in V 


and v, because AT ae, and BT ee ae 
é ; 


proportion PT : PM:: AT: AV: : BT: Bo, will 
h2( pda) ~ jo 
cive AV= nary » and Bo= suited P therefore 
- ay ay 
b4( x2 — a?) ; 
AV. B0=-— =53, .or.AV.Bv—FS.Gs. We _ 
ik 
have thea PE. rTM :: AT TV 2 BPs Ta: 


K(x—a) ——_— 


therefore TV=———~,/FM.GM, and “Iv = 
my 


Aleck?) iM, GM; whence is obtained TV.Tv= 
2 p 

<_FM.GM=FT.GT. From this may also be 

pe . 

drawn, in a similar manner; several corollaries. 
73. From CT being aude , it evidently follows 

> 4 x * . 
that, as the abscissa CP =2 increases, the interval 
CT will decrease; also that the tangent which 


touches the curve. produced to infinity will pass 
through the centre C, and GT will become =o; 


PM + 044, 3 
or, since tang. PTM= ie if the point M 


; : ‘ b 
_ be infinitely distant, or if c= 99 3; then y=— 
a 


—— 4 
June =-—, Therefore the tangent of the 
a 
curve infinitely produced will pass through the 


centre C, and will make with the axis an angle 


ACD, the tangent of which = aides Hence, if from 
a 
the vertex A a perpendicular to the axis AD=é 
be drawn, and infinitely produced both ways, it 
will not touch the curve in any point; but the 
curve will approximate more and more to the 
right line CK, until they become one at an infi- 
nite distance. The same thing will take place 
with respect to the part Ck, which will ina similar 


manner be compounded with the branch Bk; | 


and if on the other side, the right line KCz be 
drawn, making the same angle, it will coincide 
with the branches BK and A; infinitely: produced. 
This kind of right lines, to which a curve conti- 
nually approaches without reaching, except at an 
infinite distance, are called asympictes; thus the 
.two right lines ICk, KCi, are two asymptotes of 
the hyperbola. 


74. The asymptotes, therefore, intersect. each 
other in the centre € of the hyperbola, and form 
with the axis an angle ACD=ACd, whose tan- 


gent =—-, and the tangent of its double DCd= 


2ab 


rane ey which shews that if beng, the angle DCd 
ae == s 


under which the asymptates intersect each other 
will be a right angle. In this case the hyperbola 
is said to be equilateral; but, since we have AC= 
e, AD=b, we ‘shall have CD=Cd=,/a+2?; 
wherefore, if from the focus G upon either of the 


asymptotes a perpendicular GH be let fall, be-> 


— 


cause CG = ,/a?+4?=CD, we shall have CH= 


AC=BC=a, and GH=4. 


75+ Let the ordinate MPN=zy be produced — 


both ways, until it meet the asymptotes in the 


points ~ and », then Pw=Pxz= coast and Ca=Cru= 
: 4 co 


‘have Maz=Na= 


‘and QN=RM. 


x Af + 62 
a 


=FM+AC=GM—AC; we shall alse 
br + ay 


bx—ay i) 
> 


» and Nw=Mr= 


a 


= 5, be- ‘ 


b2 no “"e a*y? 


therefore Mz.Nuz= MmMa= = 
ke a ; 
cause a%y?=/?x?—a"l?,, We shall therefore have 
every where Ma,.Nm=Mm.Mn=Na.Na=Na.Mn 
=$2= AD, Let Mr be drawn from the point M | 


parallel to the asymptote Cd, and 24 2 / a+b? 3 


Mm: vir{Mr); therefore mr=Mr= 


— 
b one c 24 $2 
Scheel 2A » and Ca—mr=Cr= 


2ab 
bx + ay)4/ a2 $b? | 
= a We, therefore, may conclude - 
b2x2— a2y2) (a? + 2 24. f2 
that Me Le ee lis alps nies : , or, by 


4.0a2h2 

drawing from A the line AE parallel to the 
asymptote Cd, we shall have AE=CE=4,/a? + 63. 
and consequently Mr.Cr=AE.CE, the chief pro- 
perty of the hyperbola in respect to its asymp- 

totes. , ren 
-76. Hence, if we take the abscissa CP =x (Plate 
48, fig. 2), upon one asymptote, reckoning from 
the centre, and suppose the applicate PM=y pa- 


_ rallel to the other asymptote ; we shall have yr= 


a? +b? : 
Br by making AC=BC=a, and AD=Ad=d; 


or else, by making AE=CE=/, yr=/, and y= | 
hh : 


Therefore, by supposing «=o, y becomes = - 


oo, and reciprocally, by making’ a=, ¥ be- 
comes =o, Let there now be drawn through a 
point M of the curve a right line QMNR, parallel 
to aright line GH taken at pleasure, and suppose 
CQ=7, QM=z, then GH: CH: CG::u: PQ: 


CH CG 7 
PM; therefore EO eu EM a which 
eal CG q j CH , 
ig yor, =f— — py: 
§ Orr saa ee Ca GH shall have, 


by the substitution of these values, =i 


CH.CG GH GH? ., 
“Gh” ur*=f2 or 12= Ga recieg a The 


applicate u will therefore have two values, viz. 
QM and QN, the sum of which <at= QR, and | 


the rectangle QM.QN= oo 


pay 4 

HCG” 

77. Since QM+QN=QR, we have QM=RN 
=RI Consequently, if the points M- 
and N coincide, in which case the line QR. be- 
comes a tangent, it will be bisected in the point 
of contact. For example, if the right line XY 
touch the hyperbola, the point of contact Z will 
be situated in the middle of the line XY. Hence, 
if from the point Z there be drawn ZV, parallel 
to the other asymptote, we shall have CV=VY; 
which furnishes a ready method of drawing a 
tangent to any point: Z of the hyperbola. By 
taking VY =CV, the right line. which passes Y¥ 
and Z will touch the hyperbola in the point Z. 

: are Bm 


The equality CV .ZY=/2=—-— will give CX. 


CY =a? + &=CD?=CD. Ca,which indicates that, 
if the two lines DX and ¢dY be drawn they will be 
parallel to each other, and gives therefore an easy 


CON 


method of drawing as many tangents to the curve 
‘as we please. 

78, Since the rectangle QM. ON sain 

g GE GG 

42, it is evident that wherever the line QR paral- 

lel to HG be drawn, the rectangle QM. QN will 

always be of the same magnitude. Therefore, 


42 

QM . QN=QM .. MR=QN.NR=———— 23, 
: CH.CG 
Hence, if we conceive a tangent to be drawn 
parallel to QR, because the part between the 
‘asymptotes will be bisected in the point of con- 
tact, by supposing half of this tangent to be de- 
“noted by g, we shall always have QM.QN= 
OM .MR=RN.RM=RN.NQ=9?; a remark- 
able property of the hyperbolas described be- 
tween the asymptotes. 

_ 79. As the hyperbola is composed of two parts 
diametrically opposite to each other, 1Ai and 
KBéZ, these properties not only hold good for the 
‘right lines situated between the asymptotes which 
intersect the same portion of the curve in two 
‘points, but also for those which meet the oppo- 
‘site hyperbolas. Thus, let there be drawn through 
‘the pomt M parallel to GA, the right line Mgrz to 
the opposite hyperbola; and make Cyg=¢, and 
pM=z, then because of the similar triangles CG’ 


_and PMg; we shall have PM myn ee and gP 


a—i iy whence we obtain a2==4+ cae 
= T— f= —— HS _— aa . 
Gai? ev hia 


J \ . CG 
and since we have xy=h, we shall have —tu+ 


; Gb 
. CG.CA h Cree 
oe — tu———— 3? =o, 
Gh* Ch CG .Gh 
$0. The applicate « will therefore have two 
values, viz. gM and—gz; of which gz is taken ne- 
‘gative, because it falls on the other side of the 
‘asymptote CP which has been taken for the axis. 
The sum of these two roots-¢M — ga will there- 


u2=h?, or u®*+ 


fore=— = — gr; and consequently gu —gM 
Z 
=gr; whence it follows that,gM=rz, and gz=rM. 
The equation also shews that the product of the 
Gh? 

Gate” or gM ; qu= gM. 
Gh? 
CG.Ch 
‘angles, wherever the parallel lines Mz and G4 be 
drawn, are always of a constant magnitude. 
- Such are the principal properties of each species 
of lines of the second order ; which, united with 
those which were found to belong to the conic 
sections in general, present almost an infinite va- 

“riety of properties worthy of remark. . 
_. CO/NICALLY. ad. In form of a cone. 
(Boyle). : 
~ CONICALNESS. s. (from conical.) Th 


roots —— gM _ga= — 


yM=ra.gn=ra.rM= b2, These ract- 


state or quality of being conical. 
. To CONJEICT. v. n. (conjectum, Latin.) 
To guess; to conjecture: not iv use (Shak.). 
', CONJECTOR.s.(fromconject.) A guesser ; 
a conjecturer (Swift). . 
CONJE/CTURABLE. a. (from conjec- 
ture.) Possible to be guessed. 
CONJE/CTURAL. a. (from conjecture.) 
Depending on conjecture (Broome). 
‘CONJECTURA/LITY. s. (from conjec- 
dural.) That which depends upon guess Cro.), 


at the end of Genera Plantarum. 


jugate, 


CON 
CONJE/CTURALLY. ad. (from conjec- 
tural.) By guess ; by conjecture (Hooker). 
CONJE'CTURE. s. (conjectura, Latin.) 
1. Guess, imperfect knowledge (South). 2. 
Idea ; notion: not in use (Shakspeare). * 
Fo CoNJE/CTURE. v. a. (from the noun.) 


To guess ; to judge by guess (South). 


5 


CONJE/CTURER. s. (from conjecture.) 
A guesser; one who forms opinion without 
proof (Addison). 

CONIFER. In botany, the fifteenth 
order-in Linnéus’s fragments of a natural me- 
thod: and the fifty-first of the natural orders, 
Containing 
the cone-bearing trees, as fir, pine, cypress, 
thuja, &c. ae . 

CONVFEROUS. a. (conus, and fero, Lat. ), 


Such trees are coniferous as bear a fruit of a 


figure approaching to that of a cone (Quincy). 


“To CONJO’BBLE. v. n. To concert; to 
settle; to discuss; a low word (L’ Estrange). 

To CONJO‘'IN. wv. a. (conjoindre, Fr.) 1. 
To unite; to consolidate into one (Dryden). 
2. To unite in marriage.(Shakspeare). 3.:To 


‘associate ; to connect (Taylor), 


ToConyjo’'INn. v.n. To league; tounite (Sh.). 

CONJO'INT. a. (conjoint, Fr.) United; | 
connected; associate. 

ConjOINT, or Conjuncr, in the ancient 
music, is applied to two or more sounds heard 
at the same time. 

CONJO/INTLY. ad. In union; together; 
in association; jointly (Brown). 

CO'NJUGAL. a. (conjugalis, Lat.) Matri- 
monial; belonging to marriage (Sw7/t). 

CO'NJUGALLY. ad. (from conjugal.}. 
Matrimonially ; connubially. 

To CONJUGATES 2.4. (conjugo, Latin.) ° 
1. To join; to join in marriage (/Votton). 2. 
To inflect verbs. 

Co’njuGATE. a. (conjugatus, latin.) 
Agreeing in derivation with another word 
(Bramhall). ' Fe 

ConjJUGATE AXIS, Of DIAMETER, In the 
conic sections; is the axis, or a diameter parallel 
to a tangent to the curve at the vertex of an- 
other axis, or diameter, to which that is a con- 
Indeed. the two are mutually conju- 
gates to each other, and each is parallel to the 
taneent at the vertex of the other. 

ConyJUGATE HYPERBOLAS, also called 
ADJACENT HY PERBOLAS, are such as have 
the same axes, but m the contrary order, the 
first or principal axis of the one being the se- 
cond axis of the other, and the second axis of 
the former, the first axis of the latter. | 

ConjuGATELEAF. (folium conjugatum). 
In botany. A pinnate leaf which has only.one 
pair of. leaflets. Conjugate, raceme: having 
two racemes only, united by a common pe- 
duncle. ; a 

CONJUGA‘TION. s. (conjugatio, Latin.) 
1. A couple; a pair (Brown). 2. The act of 
uniting or compiling things together (Bentley). 
3. Union; assemblage (Z'aylor). dee 

CoNJUGATION, in grammar, a regular dis- 
tribution of the several inflexions of verbs in 


CON 
their different voices, moods, tenses, numbers, 
and persons, so as to distinguish them from 
one another. 

The Latins have four conjugations, distin- 
guished by the terminations of the infinitive 
are, ére, re, and ire; the vowels befure re of 
the infinitive in the first, second, and fourth 
conjugations, being long vowels, and that be- 
fore re in the infinitive of the third being a 
short one. See VOWEL. 

The English have scarcely any natural in- 
flexions, deriving all their variations from ad- 
ditional particles, pronouns, &c. whence there 
is scarcely any such thing as strict conjugation 
in that language. 

CONIUM. Hemlock. In botany, a genus 
of the class pentandria, order digynia. Partial 
involucres halved, generally three-leaved ; fruit 
ovate, gibbous, five-ribbed each side; the ribs 
curled before maturity; petals equal. Four 
species; three of the Cape; one common to 
-the ditches of our own country. Of these the 
chief are, 

t. C. Africanum: named in some herbals 
caucalis, with muricate seeds; smooth petioles 
and peduncles; leaflets not channelled. An 
herbaceous Cape plant reaching about nine 
inches in height, with umbels of white flowers. 

2.C. maculatum. Common hemlock, with 
unarmed striate seeds; stem much branched, 
shining, spotted. It rises from a long, taper, 
parsnip-like root, to the height of about six 
feet, the stalks terminated by umbels of white 
flowers. In the pharmacopceias it is stil] more 
generally known under its officinal name of 
cicuta, and hence for its medical virtues see 
CICUTA. 

CONJU'NCT. a. (conjunctus, Lat.) Con- 
joined ; concurrent; united (Shakspeare). 

CONJU’NCTION. s. (conjunctio, Latin.) 
1. Union; association ; league (Bacon). 

CoNJUNCTION, inastronomy, the meeting 
of two or more stars or planets in the same 
degree of the zodiac. | 

Conjunction may be considered as either érwe 
or apparent. When the two bodies meet in 
the same point of both longitude and latitude, 
the conjunction is true: when they agree in 
longitude, but differ in latitude, the conjunction 
ls apparent. te 

Conjunction is either heliocentric or geocen- 
tric. Heliocentric conjunction is that which 
would appear to an observer at the sun: geo- 
centric, that which would appear to one upon 
the earth. 

Geocentrie conjunctions are either superior 
or inferior: thus, when a-planet is seen on the 
same circle of latitude with the sun but beyond 
him, the conjunction is called superior; when 
the planet is seen between the earth and sun, 
the conjunction is inferior. 

Grand Conjunctions, are those wherein se- 
veral of the planets are seen near together. M. 
de la Lande informs us, that on May 22d, 1702, 
Jupiter and Saturn were within 1° 4’ of each 
other: on February 11, 1524, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn, were very near each other, 
and Mercury notabove 16° from them: on No- 


“Ing its 


“e 
4 


CON “a 
vember 11, 1544, Mercury, Venus, J upitey 
and Saturu, were within the space of 10°: om 


March 17, 1725, Mercury, Venus, Mars, and 


Jupiter, were so near each other, as to be all 
seen through the same telescope without chang- 
Osition: ou December 23, 1769, 
Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, were within 1° of 
each other. The conjunctions of the planets 
among themselves,says this veteran astronomer, 
are sometimes attended to by the public, especi- 
ally when connected with other events. ‘Thus 
Messier has thought it worth his while to re- 
mark that the cannon announced the happy 
return of peace on the 3d_ of October, 1801, 
when the Moon, Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn, 
were near the beautiful star in the Lion’s heart. 
We are no longer under the influence of 
opinions which attach to this kind of cireum* 
stances any importance; but in the year 1186, 
astronomers foretold terrible revolutions in cons 
sequence of the conjunction of all the. planets. 
M. Haugergues has found by calculation, that 
on the 15th of September, 1186, at two minutes 
after 5, all the planets were between six signs, 
and six signs and ten degrees of longitude, 
(History of Astron. for 1801.) | 
ConjJUNCTION, in grammar, an indeclina= 
ble word or particle, which serves tojoin words 
and sentences together, and thereby shews their 
relation or dependence upon one another. See 
GRAMMAR. io) aa 
CONJUNCTIVE: a. (conjunctivus, Lat.) 
1.,Clesely united: not- in use’ (Shakspeare). 
2. (In grammar.) The mood of a verb, used 
subsequently to a conjunction. j 
CoNJUNCTIVE MEMBRANE. In anatomy. 
Membrana conjunctiva. The thin, transpa- 
rent, delicate membrane that lines the internal 
superficies of one eyelid, and is reflected from 
thence, over the anterior part of the butb, to. 
the tarsus of the other eyelid. ‘That portion 
which covers the transparent cornea eannoty 
without great difficulty, be separated from it. 
Inflammation of this membrane is: called ophs 
thalmia. 
CONJU’/NCTIVELY. ad. In union (Br.). 
CONJU’NCTIVENESS. s. (from conjunc 
tive.) The quality of joining or uniting. 
CONJU’NCTLY.. ad. (from conjunct.y 
Jointly; together; not apart. 
CONJU/NCTURE. s. (conjuncture, Fr.) 
1. Combination of many circumstances, (At. 
Charles). 2. Occasion ; critical time (Clear). 
3. Mode of union; connexion (Holder). 4. 
Consistency (K. Charles). 
CONJURA/TION. s. (from conjure.) 1. 
The form or act of summoning another in some 
sacred name (Skakspeare), 2. An incanta- 
tion; an enchantment (Sidney). 
ConjJuRATION. ‘Fo use  conjuration,y 
witchcraft, &c. was made felony by the 1st 
Jac.I.c. 12.; but that superstitious statute hav- 
ing produced. many pernicious effects, it was 
wisely repealed by the 9th Geo. Il. c. 5., 
wherein it is enacted, that no prosecution, suit, 
or proceeding, shall be commenced or carried 


“On agaist any person: for witcheraft, sorcery, 


enchantment, or conjuration, or for charging 
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another with any such offence, in any court 
whatsoever. But by the same statute, if any 
person shall pretend to exercise or use any kind 
‘of witchcraft, sorcery, enchantment, or con- 
juration, or undertake to tell fortunes, or pre- 
tend from his skill or knowledge in any occult 
or crafty science to discover where or in what 
manner any goods or chattels supposed to have 
been stolen or lost may be found; every person 

_ so offending, being convicted on indictment er 
information, shall ‘suffer imprisonment for a 
year without bail or mainprize; and once in 
each quarter of the year, in some markef@town 
of the proper county upon the market-day there, 
stand openly on the pillery for one hour; and 
shall also (if the court by which such judg- 
ment shall be given shall think fit) be obliged 

_ to give’sureties for his good behaviour, in such 

_ sum and for such time as the court shall judge 
proper, according to the circumstances of the 
offence; and in such case shall be further 
imprisoned till such sureties shall be given. 4 
Black. 60. 

. Lo CONJU’RE: v. a. (conjuro, Latin.) 1. 
To summon in a sacred name (Clarendon). 2, 

-To bind many by an oath to some common 
design (Milton). 3. To influence by magick ; 
to charm: provounced cénjure(K. Charles). 
© To Conjure. v. n. To practise charms or 
enchantments ; to enchant (Shakspeare). 

/« CO/NJURER. s. (from conjure.) 1. Anen- 
chanter (Donne). 2, An.impostor who pre- 
tends to secret arts; a cunning man (Prior), 
3. A man of shrewd conjecture (Addison). 

_ CONJU’REMENT., s. (from conjure.) Seri 
ous injunction; solemn demand (Milton). 
CONNARUS. Ceylon sumach.. In bo: 
tany, a genus of the class monadelphia, order 
decandria. Calyx five-parted; petals five; 
style one ; capsule two-valved, one-celled, one- 
seeded. Seven species; natives of Asia and 
Africa. Li pe . 
CONNA‘SCENCE. s. (con and nascor, 
Lat.) 1, Common birth ; community of birth, 
2. The act of uniting or growing together. 
CONNA‘TE. a. (from con and natus, Lat.) 
Born with another (South), . 
» CONNATE LEAF. (folium connatum). In 
botany. When two opposite leaves are so 
united at their bases as to have the appearance 
of one leaf; as in the garden honeysuckle, 
This term ‘is applied also to filaments and an- 
thers, united into:one body ; as in the classes 
monadelphia and syngenesia. init 
CONNA/TURAL. a. (con and natural.) 
1. United with the being; connected by nature 
(Davies). 2. Participant of the same nature 
(Milton). piers) 5 f 
~CONNATURA‘LITY: s. (from connatu- 
ral.) Participation of the same nature (Hale). 
- CONNA’/TURALLY. ad.. (from connatu+ 
val.) By the act of nature; originally (Hale). 
» CONNA’TURALNESS, s. (from connatu- 
ral.) Participation of the same nature; natural 
‘union (Hale). | . 
» CONNAUGHT, one of the four provinces 
pf Ireland, having Munster on the ¢ and Ei 
Ulster and part of the ocean on the N. and 
BOD. LLLS, . 
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N.W, Leinster on the E. and the Atlantie 
ocean on the W. It is about 130 miles long, 
and 84 broad. It contains one ‘archbishopric, 
5 bishoprics, 6 counties; 7 market towns,- 10 
boroughs, and 330 parishes. 

To CONNE/CT. v. a (connecto, Latin.) 1. 
To join; to link; -to- unite (Boyle). 2. To 
unite, as by a cement (Locke). 3. To join in 
a just series of thought: as, the author con- 
nects his reasons well. 

To Conne’cT. v.n. To cohere; to have 
just relation to things precedent and subse- 

uent. ‘eA 

CONNECTICUT, one of the five states 
of New-England in North America. It is 82 
miles long and 57 broad, and: is bounded on 
‘the N. by Massachusetts, on the E. by Rhode- 
Island, on the W. by New-York, and on the 
S. by the Sound, which divides it from Long 
Island... Though subject to the extremes of 
heat and cold in their seasons, and to frequent 
sudden changes, this country is very healthful. 
It is the most populous, in proportion to its 
extent, of any of the United States... Its prin 
cipal rivers are the Connecticut, the Housa-« 
tonik, the Thames, and_ their: respective 

ranches, -It. contains the counties of Hart- 
ford, New-Haven, New London, Fairfield, 


“Windham, Litchfield, Middlesex, and ‘Tol- 


land.. In 1790 its inhabitants amounted td 
237,046. ‘ 
« CONNE’CTIVELY. ad. (from connect.) 
In conjunction; in union; jointly. . 

To CONNE’X. v..a.- (connexum, Lat.) 'To 
join or link together (Philips). 

CONNE’XION. s.. (from connex.) (1. 
Union; junction (Atterbury). 2. Just relas 
tion to something precedent or subsequent; 
coherence (Blackmore). 

CONNEXION OF BONES. 
My and ARTICULATION: . 

CONNEXIONS, a game at cards played 
by either three or four persons: If the former 
number, ten cards each are to be dealt ; if the 
latter only eight each, which are dealt in thé 
same manner as at whist, and bear the same 
import, excepting that diamondsare here always 
trumps... 

The connexions’are formed as follows: 

Ist by the two black aces. 

2d ace of spades and king of hearts. 

3d clubs and king of hearts. 
For the first connexion two shillings are drawn 
from the pool; for. the. second, one: and for 
the third and the winter of the -majority six- 
penceeach. ‘These sums are supposing guineas 
staked ; but when only silver is pooled, only 
pence are drawn. | 

A trump played in any round where there ig 
a connexion wins the trice, otherwise it ig 
gained by the player of the first card of cons 


See ANATOs 


~nexion, and after a connexion any following 


player may trump without incurring a revoke; 
and also whatsoever suit may be led, the person 
holding a card of connexion is-at liberty to 
play the same, but the others must, if possible; 
follow suit, unless one of them: can answer the 
conyexion, which should be done.in preference. 


J 
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. No money can be drawn till the hands are 
finished, then the possessors of the connexions 
are to take first according to precedence, and 
those haying the majority of tricks take last. 

CONNE’XIVE. a. (from connex.) Having 
the force of connexion ; conjunctive (Watts). 

CONNICTA/TION. s. (from connicto, 
Latin.) A winking. 

CONNYVVANCE. s. (from connive.) 1. 
The act of winking: not in use. 2. Voluntary 
blindness; pretended ignorance; forebearance 
(South). 

To CONNI'VE. v. n. (conniveo, Lat.) 1. 
To wink (Spectaior)., 2. To pretend blind- 
ness or ignorance; to forbear; to pass uncen- 
sured (Rogers). 

CONNIVENT.. In botany, converging; 
applied either to the corel or the anthers. 

CONNOISSEUR, a French term much 
used, of late, among us: it literally denotes a 
person well versed in any thing; being formed 
of the verb connoitre, to know, to understand. 
Hence it.comes to be used in our language for 
a critic, or thorough judge, especially in, mat- 
ters of painting and sculpture. 

CONNOR, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Antrim, with a bishop’s see. Lat. 54. 59 

Ni adien. 6:,0.E- 
To CONNOTATE. v. a. (com and nota, 


Latin.) To designate something beside itself ; 
toimply; to infer (Hammond). 
CONNOTA‘TION. s. (from connotate.) 


Implication of something beside itself (Hale). 
. ToCONNO‘TE. v. « (con and nota, Lat.) 
To imply; to betoken; to include (South). 
CONNU'’BIAL. a. (connubialis, Lat.) Ma- 
trimonial ; nuptial; conjugal (Pope). 
CONO,: in commerce, a Florence wine 
- measure of 10 barrels, each barrel being about 
12 gallons. Per. 
CONOBEA. In botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx 
five-cleft; corol two-lipped; capsule one-celled ; 
four-valved, many-seeded. One species only: 
an herbaceous, creeping plant of Guiana, with 
axillary one-flowered peduncles; the colour of 
the flowers blue. . 
CONOCARPUS. Button-tree. A genus 
of the elass pentandria, order. monogynia. 
Corol with five petals or none: calyx campa- 
nulate; seeds naked, solitary, inferior; flowers 
mostly aggregate. Three species; natives of 
the West Indies. One a shrub procumbent,- 
with roundish leaves, without petals. The 
other two tall trees one with alternate and one 


with opposite leaves, this last is called by the. 


Caribbees white-mangroye. 

CONOID, is a figure resembling a cone, 
except that the slant sides from the base to the 
vertex are not straight lines as in the cone, but 
curved, It is generated by the revolution of a 
conic section about its axis; and it is therefore 
threefold, answering to the three sections of the 
cone, viz. the Elliptical Conoid, or spheroid, 
the Hyperbolic Conoid, and the Parabolic 
Ginn. re 43 . 
- Ifa conoid be-cut by a planein any position, 
the section willbe of the figure of some one of 
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the conic sections; and all parallel sections, of — 
the same conoid, are like and similar figures. 
When the section of the solid returns into it- 
self, it isan ellipse; which is always the ease 
in the sections of the spheroid, except when it 
is’ perpendicular to the axis; which position is 
also to be excepted in the other solids, the sees 
tion being always a circle in that position. In ~ 
the parabolic conoid, the section is always an 
ellipse, except when it is parallel to the axis. 
And in the hyperbolic conoid, the section is an 
ellipse, when its axis‘makes with the axis of 
the s@lid, an angle greater than that made by 
the said axe of the solid and the asymptote of 
the generating hyperbola; the section being 
an hyperbola in all other cases, bat when those ~ 
angles are equal, and then it is a parabola. 

But when the section is parallel to the fixed — 
axis, it is of the same kind with, and similar to 
the generating plane itself; that is, the section 
parallel to the axis, in the spheroid, is an ellipse 
similar to the generating ellipse; in_ the para- 
bolic conoid it is a parabola, similar to the 
generating one; and in the hyperbolic conoid, 
it is an hyperbola similar to the generating one. 

The section through the axis, which is the — 
generating plane, is in the spheroid the greatest 
of the parallel sections, but in the hyperboloid. 
it is the least, and in the paraboloid those 
parallel sections are all equal. : 

The analogy of the sections of the hyper- ~ 
boloid to those of the cone, are very pcan we | 
all the three conic sections being formed by 
cutting an hyperboloid in the same positions as. 
the cone is cut. Thus, let an hyperbola and — 
its asymptote be revolved together about the _ 
transverse axis, the former describing an hyper+ 
boloid, and the latter'a cone. circumseribin 
it: then let it be supposed that they are ra 
eut by one plane in any position; so shall the 
two sections be like, similar, and concentrie 
figures: that is, if the plane cut both the sides. 
of each, the sections will be concentric and 
similar ellipses; but if the cutting plane be 
parallel to the asymptote, or to the side of 
the cone, the sections will be parabolas; and 
in all other positions, the sections will be 
similar and concentric hyperbolas. (utton’¢ 
Math. Dict.) ¢ . . 

CONOIDICAL. a.. (from iconoid.) Ape 
proaching to a conick form. ofc) A 

CONON, a famous general of Athens, son 
of Timotheus,. was ois ha governor of all th¢ 
islands ef the Athenians, and was defeated in. 


a naval battle by Lysander, near the /Egosopo- 


tamos. He retired in voluntary banishment. 
to Evagoras king of Cyprus, sed afterwards to. 
Artaxerxes king of Persia, by whose assistance 
he freed his country from slavery. He defeated 
the Spartans near Cnidos, im an engagement 
where Pisander, the enemy’s admiral, was kill- 
ed. By his means the Athenians fortified their 
city with a strong wall, and attempted to ré- 
cover Ionia and Eolia, He was perfidiously 

betrayed by a Persian, and died in prison, B.C: 

393. (C. Nep. &c.) -¢. A Greek astronomer 
of Samos, who was intimate with Archimede 


and flourished 237 years B.C. -(Catull.. Ving? 


CON 
8. A Grecian mythologist, in the age of Julitis 
Cesar, who wrote a book which contained 40 
fables, still extant. 

CONOPEA. See Conosea. 

CONOPEUM. (from sieved, afly:) A sort of 
net-work made by the ancierits to keep away 
flies. 

CONOPS. In zoology, a genus of the class 
insecta, order diptera. Mouth with a pro- 
jecting, geniculate proboscis; : antennas cla- 
vate and pointed at the end. These insects 
extract blood and other juites from animals. 
The génus comprises twenty-two speciesy thus 

eonveniently bisected : 

A. Sucker geniculate near the basé, with a 

single valved, abbreviated sheath inclosing 
a single bristle. 

B. Sucker geniculate at the base and middle 

_. the sheath with two equal valves: The 

= following are the two chief species : 

1. C. mactocephala. Blue-black, four of 
the segments of the abdomen edged with 
yellow ; thorax variegated. Found Jargely in 
the meadows of our own countty and of Europe 
generally, and offering some resemblance to a 
wasp. 
_ 2. C. ferruginea. Ferruginous; abdomen 
cylindrical incurved; front yellowish. - In- 
habits Eurdpe generally; and in the autumn 
troublesome to horses and othet quadrupeds. 

CONOSPERMUM.: In botany, a gents of 

- the class tetrandria, order monogynia.  Calyx- 
less; corol one-petalled, ringent, bearing the 

stamens; the upper lip vaulted lower, three 
cleft; stigma obtuse; seeds single, naked, 
crowned with down. One species only; a 
rigid Australasian shrub, with scattered leaves, 

_ and spiked flowers. dasys . 

_ To CONQUA‘SSATE. vw. a. (conguasso, 

Lat.) To shake; to agitate: not in use (/darv.). 

CONQUASSA’TION. s. (from conguas- 
sate.) Agitation ; concussion. 

To CONQUER. v. u. (conguerir, French.) 
1. To gain by conquest; to win (Pope). 2. 

To overcome; to subdue (Smith). 3. To 

surmount ; to overcome; as; he conquered his 
reluctance. 

0 Co’nqusr: v. n. To get the victory; to 

‘overcome (Decay of Piety). . 

-, COYNQUERABLE. ‘a. (from congier.) 
Possible to be overcome (South). 
- CONQUEROR. s. (from conquer.) 1. A 
man that has obtained a victory; a victor 
-(Shakspeare): 2. One that subdués and ruins 
countries (Milton). — 

, CONQUEST. s. (congueste, French.) 1: 
rhe act of conquering; subjection (Davies). 

_ 2. Acquisition by victory; thing gained. 3. 

, Victory; sti¢cess in arms (Addison). 

CONSANGUINEOUS .a. (consanguineus, 
Latin.) Near of kin; of the same blood; re- 
lated by birth, not affined (Shakspeare). 

» CONSANGUINITY, the relation sibsist- 
ing between persons of the same blood, or who 
atesprung from the same root: x9 

Consanguinity terminates in the sixth and 
seventh degree, except in the succession of the 
_ €rown; in which case it is continued to infinity. 
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Marriage is prohibited by the church #6 thé 
fourth degree of consanguinity inclusive; but 
by the law of nature, consanguinity is no obé 
stacle to marriage, except in the direct line. 

The civilians call fratres consanguinet, those 
born of the same fathier, in opposition to fratres 
uterini; who are only born of the same mother. 
It is the common opinion that the former was 
not allowed to complain of an inofficious tes- 
tament, that is, of being disinherited without 
cause; except from the turpitude of the person 
appointed heir in their place. 

CONSARCINA/TION.'s. (from consurcina, 
Latin.) The act of patching together. 
_ CO’NSCIENCE. s. (conscientia, Latin.) 12 
The faculty by which we judge of the goodness 
or wickedness of ourselves (Spenser). 2: Jus- 
tice; the estimate of conscience (Swift). 3: 
Consciousness; knowledge of our own thoughts 
or actions (Hooker): 4, Real sentiment; pri- 
vate thoughts (Clarendon). 5. Scruple; prime 
ciple of action (Jdylor). 6: Reason; reasoni< 
ableness (Swift).- X 

We must beware how we confound the 
terms consciousness and conscience ; for though 
in a lax sense one may sometimes be used for 
the other; and though the Latin include then 
both in the word conscientia; yet there is 4 


gteat deal of difference between them in strict 


language. Consciousness is confined to the 
actions of the mind, being nothing else than 
that knowledge of itself; which is inseparable 
from every thought and voluntary motion of 
the soul. Conscience extends to ali our actions 
bodily as well as mental. Consciousness is the 
knowledge of the existence, conscience of thé 
moral nature of actions. Consciousness is the 
province of metaphysics, conscience of morality: 
Conscience, as defined by Mr. Grove, “ is & 
man’s reason or understanding; considered in 
the ‘relations it bears to his actions; in their 
moral nature, and most important Cconsé- 
quences.” Or it is a secret testimony or judg= 
ment of the soul whereby it gives its approba= 
tion to things it does that are naturally good, 
and reproaches itself for those that aré evil. 
As the objects of conscience are human actiong 
corisidered in their moral natire, by which it 
is distinguished from common or worldly pra 
dence, which looks not to the internal beauty 
or turpitude of actions, but to their influence 
on the quiet and happiness of this life; and 
the welfare of society. Gonsciertce, says Mr. 
Grove, has a double respect; one of them niore 
immediately to those practical principles by 
which it guides its judgment of all actions; the 
Other to actions themselves. In the former 
respect it is called synéeres?3, the repository of 


moral principles and rules, a kind of jurisprux 


dence or guardian, and interpreter-of the laws 


In relation to actions themselves, if they are 


rot yet done, it is a preceptor or monitor, coms 
mands the doing or forbearance of the action; 
petsuades to it, tf good, and dissuades from it, 
ifevil: If they are done, it is a witness, which 
may be expressed by syncidesis, a knowledge of 
the fact; a judge whose\acts are comprehended 
im the term erzsis, rere “ action to 
~ 2 
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be well or ill done, conformable to law, or 
the contrary, and a rewarder, filling a man wath 
satisfaction and hope when he has discharged 
his duty ; with remorse, and shame, and fear, 
after he hath done what he ought not. Moral 
Philos. vol. ii: p. 10. 

CONSCIE/NTILOUS. a. (from conscience.) 
Scrupulous; exactly just (L’ strange). 

CONSCIE/NTIOUSLY. ad. According to 
the direction of conscience (L’ Estrange). 

CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS. s. (from con- 
scientious.) Exactness of justice; tenderness of 
conscience (Locke). 

CO’NSCIONABLE. a. (from conscience.) 
Reasonable; just (Shakspeare). pe 

CONSCIONABLENESS. s. (from con- 
scionable.) Equity ; reasonableness. 

CO/NSCIONABLY. ad. (ftom conscion- 
alle.) Reasonably; justly (Zaylor). 

CO/NSCIOUS. a. (conscius, Latin.) 1. En- 
dowed with the power of knowing one’s own 
thoughts and actions (Bentley). 2. Knowing 
from memory (Dryden). 3. Admitted to the 
knowledge of any thing (Bentley). 4. Bearing 
witness by the dictate of conscience to any 
thing (Clarendon). 

CO'NSCIOUSLY. ad. With knowledge of 
one’s own actions. 

CO’NSCIOUSNESS. s. (from conscious.) 


1. The perception of what passes in a man’s 


own mind (Watts). 2. Internal sense of guilt, — 


or innocence (Pope). See CONSCIENCE. | 
CONSCRIPT, 1 Roman antiquity, an ap- 
- pellation given to the senators of Rome, who 
were called conscript fathers, on account of 
their names being ail entered in one register. 
ConscRipts, also denote men raised to re- 
cruit the Imperial and French armies. 
CONSCRI/PTION. s. (conscriptio, 
An enrolling or registering. - 
To CO/NSECRATE. v. a. (consecro, Lat.) 
1. To make sacred; to appropriate to sacred 
uses (Hebrews). 2. To dedicate inviolably to 
some particular purpose, or person (Numbers). 
3. To canonize. 
Co’NsECRATE. a. Consecrated ; sacred ; de- 
voted ; dedicated (Drayton). | 
CO’NSECRATER. s. (from: consecrate.) 
One that performs the rites by which any thing 
is devoted to sacred purposes (Atterbury). 
CONSECRATION, the act of devoting any 
thing to the service arid worship of God. The 
Mosaical law ordatned, that all the first-born, 
both of man and beast, should be sanctified or 
consecrated to God. We find also, that Joshua 
consecrated the Gibeonttes, as Sclomon and 
David did the Nethinims, ‘to the service of the 
temple ; and that the Hebrews sometimes con- 
secrated their fields and cattle to the Lord, after 
which they: were» no longer in their power. 


Latin.) 


Among the ancient Christians, the consecra- 


tion of’ cliurches» was performed with a great 
deal of pious solemnity. The Romanists have 
agreat deal of :foppery im the ceremonies. of 
consecration; which they bestow: on almost 
‘every thing, as_bells,..candles, books, water, 
oil, ashes, palms, swords, banners, pictures, 
@rosses, agous dei’s, roses, children’s. clouts, &c. 
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In England churches have been always conse~ 
crated with particular ceremonies, the form of 
which was left to the discretion of the bishop. 
That observed by bishop Laud, in consecrating 
St. Catherine Creed church, in London, gave 
great offence. See Towgood’s Letters, and 
Laud’s ‘Trial. 

CONSECRATION is particularly used for the 
benediction of the elements in the eucharist. 

CoNSECRATION, among medalists, is the 


ceremony of the apotheosis of an emperor, or 


his translation into heaven and reception 
among the gods. 
is often thus represented: on one side is the 
emperor’s head, crowned with laurel, some- 
times veiled; and the inscription gives him the 
title of divus : and on the reverse is a temple, a 
bustum, an altar, or an eagle taking its flight 
towards heaven, either from off the altar, or 
from a cippus, 

CO'NSECTARY. a. (from consectarius, 
Lat.) Consequent; consequential (Brown). 

Co’NsECTARY.s. Deduction from premises; 
consequence ; corollary (/Voodward). 

CONSECU’TION. s. (consecutio, Latin.) 
1. Train of consequences; chain of deductions 
(Hale). 2. Succession (Newton). 3. (in as- 
tronomy.) The month of: consecution, is the 
space between one conjunction of the moon 
with the sun unto another (Brown). 

ConsECUTION, in the composition ° of 
music, is when two or more similar intervals, 
or distances from the moving bass, follow each 
other; either in one part, as the tenor: re~ 
latively to the bass, or more. Suppose, to the 
bass in C, is set the tenor in C, and the counter 
tenor in E; the next note of the bass being D, 
the tenor B, and counter-tenor D: here there 
is a consecution. of octaves between the upper 
parts and the bass, which, according to some 
authors, is not to be allowed, neither is the 
consecutions of fifths allowable: but that of 
major thirds and minor sixths is allowed. It 


is now most common to restrain the accepta- - 


tion and rules of consecution to each separate 
part as compared with the bass. 
CONSE/CUTIVE. a. (consecutif, Fr.) 1. 
Following in train; successive (Arbuthnot). 2. 
Consequential ; regularly succeedii g (Locke). 
To CONSEMINATE. ‘v. a. (consemino, 


Latin.) To sow different seeds together. 


' CONSE’NSION. s. (consensio, Lat.) Agree-— 


ment; accord (Bentley). 


CONSENT. s. (consensus, Latin) 1. The 


‘act of yielding or consenting (At. Charles). 2. 


Concord ; agreement; aceord (Cowley). | 3. 
Coherence with; eorrespondence (Malton), 
4. Joint operation (Pope). 


On medals the consecration - 


To CoNSE/NT. v. n- (consentio, Latin.) > 1. 


To be of the same mind; to agree (Milton). 
2. To co-operate to the same end. 3. 'To yield; 
to allow ; to admit (Genesis). t 

Consent oF Parts. In physiclogy, the 
same as sympathy. SecSyMPATHY. 99 | 

CONSENTA’NEOUS. a. 
Lat.) Agreeable to; consistent with (Ham.). 


CONSENTA/NEOUSLY. ad. Agteeables | 


consistently ; suitably (Boyle). 


(consentaneusy — 
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CONSENT A’NEOUSNESS. s. (from con- 


sentaneous.) Agreement; consistence. 
CONSENTES, the name which the Ro- 
‘mans gave to the Dit majorum gentinm. ‘The 
‘word signifies consentienées, that is, consenting 
to the deliberations of Jupiter’s council. 
— CONSE/NTIENT?: a. (consentiens, Latin.) 
Agreeing; united in opinion. 
CO’/NSEQ UENCE. s. (consequentia, Lat.) 
1. That which follows from any cause or prin- 
ciple. 2. Event; effect of a cause (Milton). 
~3. Deduction; conclusion (Decay of Piety). 
4. The last proposition ofa syllogism (Prior). 
5. Concatenation ofcauses and effects (South). 
6. Influence; tendency (Hammond). 7. Im- 
portance; moment (Swift). 

CO/NSEQUENT. a. (consequens, Latin.) 

1. Following by rational deduction. 2. Fol- 
lowing as the effect of a cause (Locke). 

Co’NSEQUENT. s, 1. Consequence; that 

which follows from previous propositions 
(Hooker). 2. Effect; that which follows an 
~ acting cause (Davies). . 
'. CONSEQUENT OF A RATIO, the latter of 
the two terms of a ratio ; or that to which the 
antecedent is referred, 

CONSEQUENTIA, in astronomy, is op- 
‘posed ‘to anteeedentia; and a motion in con- 
_ sequentia is a motion in the order of the sign 

of the zodiac. 

CONSEQUE’NTIAL. a: (from consequent.) 
1. Produced by the necessary concatenation of 
‘effects or causes (Prior). 2. Conclusive (fale). 

CONSEQUE’NTIALLY. ad, 1. With just 

deduction of consequences; with right con- 
‘nexion of ideas (Addison). 2. By consequence; 
eventually (Smith). 3. Ina regular series(dd.). 

CONSEQUENTIALNESS. s. (from con- 
- sequential.) Regular consecution of discourse. 

CO'NSEQUENTLY. ad. (from conse- 

quent.) 1. By consequence; necessarily (/Vood- 
‘ward). 2. Inconsequence; pursuantly (South). 
CO/NSEQUENTNESS. s. (from conse- 
-quent.)- Regular connexion of propositions 
(Digly). 
CONSERVA. (conserva, from conservo, to 
keep). In medicine, a conserve. A compo- 
‘sition of some recent vegetable and sugar, beat 
‘together into an uniform mass of the consistence 
of honey; as conserve of hips, orange peel, &c. 

CoNSERVA ABSINTHII MARITIMI. For 
its virtues, See ABSINTHUM MARITIMUM. 

» Conserva art. This is occasionally ex- 
hibited as a stimulant and diuretic. . 

CoNSERVA AURANTII HISPALENSIS. 
‘This is well‘calculated to form the basis of a 
tonic and stomachic conserve, and may be given 
alone, as possessing such qualities. 

ConsERVA CYNOSBATI. Conserve of 
hips: is cooling and adstringent ; it is seldom 
given alone, but mostly joined to some other 
-medicine in the form of linctus or electuary. 

ConseRvA Lujut#, © This preparation 
_ -of wood sorrel possesses sub-acid, cooling, and 

santiseptic qualities. 

+ Conserva Mentua. This preparation 
--of mint is given, occasionally, as a stomachic in 
ickness and weakness of the stomach. 
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CoNSERVA PRUNI SYLVESTRIS. Astrin- 
gent virtues are ascribed to this medicine, 
which is now seldom used but amongst private 
formule. 

CoNnseRVA ROS#. This composition af- 
fords a very excellent way of exhibiting roses ; 
rubbed down with water it forms an excellent 
drink, with some lemon juice, in haemorrhagic 
complaints; it may also be given with vitrio- 
lated zinc in form of’ an electuary. © 

CoNsERVA sCILLa#. . This - preparation 
of squills affords an excellent basis for an elec- 
tuary, possessing expectorant and diuretic quali- 
ties, 

CONSE’/RVABLE. a. (from conservo, 
Capable of being kept. 

CONSE’RVANCY. s. Courts held by the 
lord mayor of London for the preservation of 
the fishery on the river Thames are called 
Courts of Conservancy. . 

CONSERVA/‘TION. s. (conservatio, Lat.) 
1. The act of preserving; continuance; pro- 
tection (/Voodward). 2. Preservation from 
corruption (Bacon). 

CONSE/RVATIVE. a. (from conservo, 
Latin.) Having the power of opposing diminu- 
tion or injury (Peacham). aap 

CONSERVATOR, an officer ordained for 

the security and preservation of the privileges 
of some cities and communities, having acom- 
mission to judge of and determine the differ- 
ences among. them. 
_ In most catholic universities there are two 
conservators: one of whom decides the differ- 
ences between the regents, students, &c. and 
the other takes cognizance of spiritual matters 
between ecclesiastics : the former is called con- 
servator of royal privileges, or those granted by 
kings; the latter is called the conservator of 
apostolical privileges, or those granted by the 
pupe. 

‘CONSERVATOR OF THE PEACE, in our 
ancient customs, a person who had a special 
charge to keep the king’s peace. The cham- 
berlain of Chester is still a conservator in that 
county; and petty constables are by the com- 
mon law, conservators, &c. of the king’s 
peace. . 

CONSERVATOR OF THE, TRUCE AND 
SAFE-CONDUCTS, an officer formerly ap- 
pointed by the king’s letters patent, whose ' 
business it was to make enquiry of all offences 
committed against the king’s truce and safe-_ 
conducts upon the main seas out of the liberties 
of the cinque-ports. , 

CONSERVATORIOS are musical schools 
established for the instruction of children in 
music. There are four of these at Venice, de- 
siened for the education of girls, and three at 


Lat.) 


Naples for the instruction of boys. 


CONSE/RVATORY. s. (from conservo, 
Latin.) A place where any thing is kept in a 
manner proper to its pecultar nature (/Vood.). 

Conse’/RVATORY. a. Having a preservative 
quality. bit ; 

To CONSERVE. ». a. (conservo, Latin.) 
1. To preserve without less or detriment, 2. 
To candy or pickle fruit. 
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@onse’/RVE.s. (from the verb.) 1. Asweet- | 


meat made of the inspissated juices of fruit 
(Dennis). 2. A conseryatory; not usual 
(Evelyn). See ConsERvA. 

CONSE'RVER. s. (from conserve.) 1. A 
Jayer up; a repositer (Hayward). 2. A pre- 

yarer of conserves, . : 

CONSE'SSION. s. (consessio, Latin.) A 
gitting together. | ; 
~ CONSESSOR. s. (Latin,) One that sits 
with others. 

To CONSYDER.  »v, a. (considero, Latin.) 
1. To think upon with care; to ponder; to 
examine; to sift; to study (Speciator). 2. 
‘To take into the view; not to omit in the ex- 
amination (Temple), 3.'Tohave regard to ; to 
respect (Hebrews). 4.'To requite; to reward 
one for his trouble (Shakspeare). 

To Consi‘DER, v. n. 1. To think maturely 
CUsaiah). 2..To deliberate; to work in the 
mind (Swift). 3.'To doubt; to hesitate (Sh.). 

CONSIDERABLE. a. (from. consider.) 
1. Worthy of consideration; worthy of regard 
gnd attention (Z2llotson). 2. Respectable; 
above neglect. GSpraz). 3. Important ; valuable 

(Addison), 4. More than little; a middle sense 
between little and great (Clarendon). 

CONSI‘DERABLENESS. s, (from con- 
sideralle.) Importance; dignity; moment; 
value ; desert; a claim, to notice (Boyle). 
CONSIDERABLY. ad. (from. consider- 
able.) Ina degree deserving notice (Roscom.), 
2. With importance; importantly (Pope). 

CONSI'DERANCE. 's. (from consider.) 
Consideration; reflection (Shakspeare). 

CONSIDERATE. a. (consideratus, Lat.) 
1. Serious; prudent; not rash (Tillotson). .2, 


Having respect. to; regardful (D. of Piety). 


3. Moderate; not rigorous. 
CONSVDERATELY. ad. (from consider- 
aie.) Calmly; coolly; prudently (Bacon). 
CONSIDERATENESS. s. (from consider- 
ate.) Prudence; calm deliberation.’ 
CONSIDERA‘TION. s. (from consider.) 
1. The act of considering, mental view; re- 
gard; notice (Locke). 2. Mature thought ; 
prudence (,Szdney). 3. Contemplation ; medi- 
tation (Sidney). 4. [mportance; claim to 
notice ; worthiness of regard (Addison). 5. 
Equivalent; compensation (Ray), 6. Motive 
of action; influence (Clarendon). 7. Reason; 
ground of concluding (Hooker). ; 
_ CONSIDERATION, in law, the material 
cause or ground of a contract, without which 
the party contracting would not be bound. 
Consideration in contracts, is something given 


~ 


in exchange, something that is mutual and re- 
¢iprocal; as money given for goods sold, work 
performed for wages. Anda consideration of 
some sort or. other is so absolutely necessary to 
the forming a contract, that a nudum pactum, 
or agreement to do or pay any thing on one 
side, without any compensation on the other, 
js totally void in law; and a, man cannot be 
compelled to perform it. A consideration is 
necessary to create a debt. 

. CONSI'DERER. s, A man of reflection; 
@ thinker (Gow. of the Tongue), ms 


CON 
CONSI’DERING. (A kind of conjune+ 


tion.) Ifallowance be made for (Spectator). 

'o CONSIGN. », a. (consigno, Latin.) 1, 
To give to another any thing in a formal way; 
to transfer (South). 2, To appropriate; .to 
quit for a certain purpose (Dryden). 3. To 
commit; to entrust (Addison). 

To Consr'Gn. v. n. 1, To yield; to submit: 
not in use (Shakspeare). 2. Tosign; to cons 
sent to: obsolete (Shakspeare). . 

CONSIGNA/TION. s. (from consign.) 1. 
The act of consigning (Taylor). 2. The act 
of signing (Taylor). | 

CONSV’GNMENT. s. (from consign.) 1b. 
The act of consigning. 2. The writing by 
which any thing is consigned. . 

CONSI’MILAR. «a. (from consimiiis, Lat.) 
Having one common resemblance. 

To CONSIST. v. a. (consisto, Latin.) tf, 
To subsist ; not to perish (Colosszans). 2..To 
continue fixed, without dissipation (Brerew.). 
3. To be comprised; to be contained (Walsh). 
4. To be composed (Burnet). 5.'To have been 
concurrently; to coexist (Bramhall). 6. To 
agree; not to oppose (Clarendon). + eh 

CONSI'STENCE. Consi’'stency. 5. 
(consistentia, low Latin.) 1. State with respect 
to material existence (Bacon). 2. Degree of © 
denseness or rarity (Arbuthnot). 3. Substance; 
form; make (South), 4. Durable or. lasting  - 
state (Locke). 5, Agreement with itself, or 
with any other thing; congruity; uniformity 
(Addison), 6. A state in which things.cony 
tinue for some time at a stand (Chambers). 

CONSI'STENT. a. (consistens, Latin.) In 
Not contradictory; not opposed (South). 2. 
Firm; not fluid (Woodward). 

CONSISTENTLY. ad. Without contra- 
diction; agreeably (Broome). 


C 


CONSISTORIAL. a. (from. consistory.) 
(Ay liffe.) 


Relating to the ecclesiastical court 


CONSISTORY, (consistorium), signifies as 


much as pretortum,a tribunal: it iscommonly 


used’ for a council-house of ecclesiastical: per- 
sons, or place of justice in the spiritual court; 
a session or assembly of prelates, And every 
archbishop and bishop of every diocese hath a 
consistory court held before.his chancellor or 
commissary in his cathedral church, or other 


convenient place of his diocese, for ecclesiastical 


causes. ‘The bishop’s chancellor.is the judge 


of his court, supposed to be skilled in the civil 


and canon Jaw; and in places of the diocese 
far remote from the bison consistory, the 
bishop appoints a commissary, to judge in all 
causes within a certain district, and.a register 
to enter his decrees, ‘&c. 

_Consisrory, at Rome, denotes the college 
of cardinals, or the pope’s senate and council, 
before whom judiciary causes are-pleaded.. Du 
Cange derives the word from consistorium; i.e. 
locus ubi consistitur; used chiefly for a vesti- 
bule, gallery, or anti-chamber, whére the 
courtiers wait for admission; and ealled a con- 
sistente multitudine. The consistory is the 
first court, or tribunal of Rome; it neverameets 
but when the pope pleases to convoke it: the — 
pope presides. in it ip person, mounted ong 
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sfiagnificent throne, and habited in his pontifi- 
calia; onthe right are the cardinal bishops and 

riests, arid on the left the cardinal-deacons. 

he place where it is held is a large hall in 
the apostolical palace, where princes and am- 
bassadors of kings are received. The other 
prelates, prothonotories, auditors of the rota, 
atid other officers, are seated on the steps of the 
throne: the courtiers sit on the ground; am- 
bassadors on the right, and consistorial and 
fiscal advocates behind the cardinals. Besides 
the public consistory, there is also a private 
éné, held in a tetired chamber, called the 
chamber of papegay; the pope's throne here 
being only raised two steps high. Nobody is 
here admitted but the cardinals, whose opinions 
dre collected, and called sentences. Here are 
first proposed and passed all bulls for bishop- 
rics, abbeys, &c. Wéned bishoprics and abbeys 
ate said to be consistorial benefices; in regard 
they must be proposed in the consistory, the 
annates be paid to the pope, and his bulls 
taken. Anciently they were elective ; but by 
the concordat, which abolishes elections, they 
" are appointed to be collated by the pope alone, 

on the nomination of the prince. | 
- ConsisTory was also the name of a court 
- wnder-Constantine, where he sat in person, and 
heard causes: the members of this court were 
called comites. 

In England, the archbishop and bishop of 
every diocese has a cotisistory court, held be- 
fore his chancellof# or commissary in his cathe- 
‘dral church, or other convenient place in hts 
diocese, for ecclesiastical causes.. From the 


bishop's court the appeal is to’ the archbishop: - 


from the arehbishop’s court to the delegates. 
CONSO'CIATE. s.(from consocio, Lat.) An 
accomplice ; a confederate ; a partner (Hayw.). 
— ToConso’'rate. v. a. (consocio, Latin.) 
1. To unite ; to join (/otton). 2. To cement; 
to hold together (Burneé). 
To Conso'CIrateE. v. n. 
unite’ (Bentley). 
-CONSOCIA’‘TION. s. (ftom consociate.) 
j. Alliance (Ben Jonson). 2. Union; in- 
timacy ; companionship. ; 
CONSO'LABLE. a. (from console-) That 
admits comfort. 4 
To COYNSOLATE. v. a. (consolor, Latin.) 
To comfort; to console (Brown). 
~CONSOLA‘TION. s. (consolatio, Latin.) 
_ Comfort; alleviation of misery (Bacon). 
CONSOLA’TOR. s. (Latin.) A comforter. 
- CONSO’LATORY. s. (from consolate.) A 
_ speech or writing containing topicks of comfort 
(Milton). 
Conso/LATORY.4@. 
ing td give comfort. 
CONSOLE, in architecture, an ornament 
cut upon the key of an‘arch, which has a pro- 
jecture; and, on occasion, serves to support 
little cornices, figures, busts, and vases. 
To Conso’LE. v. a. (consolor, 
comfort; to cheer (Pope). 
~ CONSO’'LER. s. (from console.) One that 
gives comfort (Warburton). ay 
-CONSOLIDA. (consolida, so called, quia 


To coalesce; to 


(from consolate.) Tend- 


Latin.) To: 


CON 
consolidandi et conglutinandi di vi pollet; 
named from its power and use in agglutinating 
and joining together things broken). Com- 
frey. See SYMPHITUM. 
ONSOLIDA MAJOR. See SYMPHITUM.— 

ConsoLIpA MEDIA. Bueula. Upright 
bugloss. Middle consound. This plant, ajuga 
pyramidalis, tetragono-pyramidalis, villosa, 
foliis radicalibus maximis, of Linnéus, possesses 
subadstringent and bitter qualities: and is re- 
coinmended in phthisis, aphthz, and cynanche. 
See AJUGA. : 

CONSOLIDA MINOR. See PRUNELLA. 

ConsoLipa REGALIS. Calcatrippa. Many 
virtues are attributed to this plant, delphinium 
consolida; nectariis monophyllis, caule sub- 
diviso, of Linnéus. The flowers are bitter, 
and a water distilled from them is recommend- 
éd in ophthalmia. The herb is administered 
in calculous cases, obstructed menses, and 
Visceral diseases. “are 

CoNSOLIDA SARACENICA. See VIRGA 
AUREA, and SOLIDAGO. sea 

CONSO’LIDANT. a. (from consolidate.y 
That has the quality of uniting wounds, 

To CONS MLIDATE. vy. a. (consolider, 
French.) 1. To form into a compact or solid 
body; to hardén (Arbuthnot). 2. To combine 
two parliamentary bills into one. . 

To Conso/LiDATE. v. n. To grow firm, 
hard, or solid (Voodwarty. | fie: 

CONSOLIDATION. s. (from consolz- 
date.) 1. The act of uniting mto a solid mass. 
2. The annexing of one bill. in parliament to 
another. 3. The combining two benefices in 
one (Cowley). . 

CO/NSONANCE. Co’Nsonancy. s. 
(consonance, French.) 1. Accord of sound 
(Wott.). 2. Consistency; congruence (Ham.). 
3. Agreement ; concord: not used (Shass-). 

CONSONANCE, in music, achord composed 
of sounds whose union ot coalescence picases 
the ear: and the sounds which form this chord 
are said to be consonant one with relation to 
the other. The reason of this denomination is, 
that a chord is found more perfect, as the 
sounds which form it coalesce more closely 
among themselves. | me 

‘The octave of a sound is the most perfect 
of consonancées of which that sound is’ suscep: 
tible; then the fifth, afterwards the third, &c. 
This is a fact fonnded on experiment. See 
Cuorp, and ConcorpD. SF etre 

CO*YNSONANT. a. (consonance, French.) 
Agreeable; according; consistent (Hooker). 

CONSONANT, a letter that cannot be sounds 
‘ed without some single or donble vowel before 
or after it. Consonants are first divided imto 
single and double; the double are # and 2, the 
rest are all single: and these are again divided 
into mutes and liquids; eleven mutes, b,c, dy 
fy V, SFr B, Ps 9, 483 and four liquids, J, m, 2, 
7. But the most natural division of consonants 
is that of the Hebrew grammarians, who have 
been imitated by the grammarians of other 
oriental languages. ‘hese divide the con- 
sonants into five classes, with regard to the 
five principal organs of the voice; which all 
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contribute, it is true, but one more notably. 
than the rest, to certain modifications, eae 
make five general kinds of consonants. , Each 
~ class comprehends several consonants, which 
result from the different degrees of the same 
modification, or from the different motions of 
the same organs: these organs are the throat, 
palate, tongue, teeth, lips; whence the five 
classes of consonants are denominated guttural, 
palatal, lingual, dental, and labial. 

CO'NSONANTLY. ad. (from consonant.) 
Consistently ; agreeably (Tillotson). 

CO’NSONANTNESS. s. (from consonant.) 
Agreeableness ; consistency. 

CO’NSONOUS. a. (consonus, Lat.) Agree- 
ing in sound; symphonious. : 

CONSOPIA'TION. s. (from consopio, 
Lat.) The act of laying to sleep (Digly). ; 

CO/’NSORT. 5s. (consors, Latin.) 1. Com- 
panion.; partner (Denham). 2. An assem- 
ly; a divan; a consultation, 3, Concur- 
rence; union (Atterbury), . # 

To Conso’/rT. v. n, (from the noun.) To 
associate with ; to unite with (Dryden). 

To Conso’rT, v. a. 1, To join; to mix; 
to marry (Locke) 2, To accompany: not 
used (Shakspeare), . 
CONSO’/RTABLE. a. (from consort.) To 
be compared with; suitable: not ‘used 
(Wotton). . 

' CONSO’/RTION. s, (consortio, Lat.) Part- 
nershin; society. 

CONSOUND. 
PHYTUM. \ 

ConsounD (Lesser), See Betis, 

Consounpb (Middle). See AjuGa. 
_Cowsounn (Royal). See DELPHINIUM. 

Consounp (Saracen’s). See Sotipaco 
and SENECIO. 

__ CONSPE'CTABLE. a. (from conspectus, 
Lat.) Easy to be seen. 

CONSPECTU'ITY. s. (from conspectus, 
Lat.) Sense of seeing (Shakspeare). 

CONSPE/RSION. ss. (conspersio, Latin.) 
A sprinkling about. 

CONSPICUTTY. «s. (from conspicuous.) 
Brightness ; favourableness to the sight (Glan- 
ville). ; 

CONSPICUOUS. a,. (conspicuus, Latin.) 
1. Obvious to the sight; seen at a distance. 
2. Eminent; famous ; distinguished (Addison). 
_. CONSPI'CUOUSLY. ad. 1. Obviously to 
the view (Watts). 2. Eminently ; famously ; 
remarkably. | 

CONSPI’CUOUSNESS. s.. (from conspi- 
cucus,) 1, Exposure to the view; state of 
being visible at a_ distance (Boyle). 2. Emi- 
nence; fame; celebrity (Boyle). 

CONSPVRACY.. 5. (conspiratio, Latin.) 
1, A plot; aconcerted treason (Dryden). 2. 
An agreement of. men to do any thing evil or 
unlawful (Cowell), 3. A concurrence; a ge- 
neral tendency af many causes to one event 
(farvey). 

CoNnsPIRACY, in law, the unlawful con- 
federation, of any persons by oath or other co- 
.venint, that each of them shall aid and bear 
Whe other falsely and maliciously to indict or 


In botany, See Sym- 
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cause to be indicted, or falsely to move or maine 
tain pleas. From which it seems. clearly to 
follow, that not only those who actually cause 
an Innocent man to : indicted, and also to be 
tried upon the indictment (whereupon he is 


lawfully acquitted), are properly conspirators ; 


but that those also are guilty of this offence 
who basely conspire to indict a man_ falsely 
and maliciously, whether they do. any. act in 
prosecution of such confederacy or not. (1 Haw, 
189.) For this offence the conspirators (for 
there must be at least two to forma conspiracy) 
may be indicted at the suit of the king, and 
may be sentenced to fine, imprisonment, and 


-pillory. 4 Black. 136. 


CONSPI'RANT, a. (conspirans, Latin.) 
Conspiring ; engaged ina conspiracy ; plotting 
(Shakspeare). ud 

CONSPIRA/TION, 5. (conspiratio, Lat.) 
An agreement of many to one end (Decay of 
Piety). “aif 
CONSPVRATOR..s. (from conspiro, Lat.) 
A man engaged in a plot; a plotter (South). 

To CONSPIRE. v. n. (conspiro, Latin.) 1. 
To concert acrime; to plot(Shakspeare). 2. 
To agree together: as, all things conspire éo 
make him happy. . 

CONSPVRER. s. (from conspire.) A con- 
spirator ; a plotter (Shakspeure). 

CONSPIRING POWERS. (In mecha, | 
nicks). All such as act in direction not oppo- 
site to one. auother (Harris). . ; 

CONSPURCATION. s. (from conspurce, 
Latin.) Defilement; pollution. 

CONSTABLE, Lord High Constable, is 
an ancient officer of the crown, now disused in 
Eugland, except on solemn occasions, as the 
king’s coronation and the like; and also suppressed 
in France by Louis XIII. in 1627 ; though the - 
olfice has been exercised in the command of 
the marshals, by the first officer in the army. 

Some derive the word from the Saxon, and 
make it originally signify the stay, or hold, of 
the koning, or king: others, with more pro- 
bability, derive it from: comes stabuli, the 
master of the stables, or perhaps of the horse ; 
and suppose that the dignity, which at first 
was civil, in time became military, and the 
master of the stables was made general of the 


army. 


The function of the constable of England 
consisted in the care of the common peace of 
the land, in deeds of arms and matters of was, 


By a law of Richard IT. the constable of Eng- 


Jand has the determination of things concerning 


wars and blazonry of arms, which cannot be 
discussed by the common law. The first con- — 
stable was created by the Conqueror: the office 
continued hereditary till the thirteenth of 
Henry VIII. when it was laid aside, as being 
so, powerful as to become troublesome to the 
king. We have also constables denominated 
from particular places, as constables of -the 
Tower, of Dover-castle, of Windsor-castle, of 
the castle of Caernaryon, and many other of 
the castles of Wales. . v : 
From the lord high constable are derived | 


, those inferior ones, since called the constables 
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of hundreds or franchises, who were first or- 
dained in the thirteenth of Edward J. by the 
statute of Winchester, which, for the conser- 
yation of peace and view of armour, appointed 
that two constables should be chosen in every 
hundred. ‘These are what we now call high- 
constables, the increase of people and offences 
having made it necessary to. appoint others 
under these, in every town, called petty-con- 
stables, who are of the like nature, though of 
inferior authority to the other. The high- 
constable over the whole hundred is usually 
_chosen and sworn into his office by the justices 
of the peace, in their sessions: and as to petty- 
constables in towns, villages, &c. the right of 
choosing them belongs to the court-leet, 
though they may be elected by the parishioners. 
_ They are appointed yearly, and ought to be 
men of honesty, knowledge, and ability. 
There are many persons exempted by law. 
from serving the oflice of constable: these are 
the ancient officers of any of the colleges in the 
two universities, counsellors, attorneys, and all 
other officers whose attendance is required in 
-the courts of Westminster-hall, aldermen of 
London, the president and fellows of the fel- 
Jowship of physic-in London, surgeons and 
apothecariesin London, and within sevensmiles 
‘thereof, being free of the company of apotheca- 
ries, and licensed teachers, or preachers in hol 
orders, in a congregation legally tolerated, shall 
_be exempted from the office of a constable. 
_ The prosecutor of a felon to conviction, or the 
person to whom he shall assign the certificate 
thereof, shall be discharged from the office of 
constable. et | 
. To overrun the ConstaBuie, To spend 
more than what a man knows himself to be 
worth,: .a low phrase. 
_, CO'NSTABLESHIP. s. (from constable.) 
The office of a constable (Carew). 
~ CONSTANCE, a strong town of Suabia, in 
Germany, andthe see of a bishop. It is ren- 
dered famous in history for a council which 
was held here in 1514, when there were three 


. popes, all of whom were deposed, and Martin 


| 


: 
t 


 testants at this time. 


V.was elected in their room. The council 
caused Jerome of Prague to be burnt, though 
the emperor Sigismund had given him a safe 
conduct, in pursuance of the maxim, that no 
faith is to be kept with heretics. ‘They also 
condemned the doctrines taught by Whitgift, 
and ordered his bones to be burnt, forty years 
after his death. But the inhabitants are Pro- 
It is 35 miles. N.E. of 
Zurich. Lat. 47.38 N. Lon. 9. 10 E. 

. Constance, a lake of Germany, between 
Suabia and Switzerland, 30 miles long, and 8 
broad. The town. of Constance above-men- 
tioned is seated on its banks. 


CONSTANCY. s. (constantia, Latin.) 1. 


“Immutability ; perpetuity ; unalterable conti- 


nuance (Hooker). 2. Consistency ; unvaried 
state (Ray). 3, Resolution; firmness; stea- 
_dliness (Prior). 4. Lasting affection (South). 


_ 5. Certainty; veracity; reality (Shakspeare). 


CONSTANT. a. (constans, Latin.) 1. 
Firm; fixed ;. not fluid (Boyle). 2. Unya- 


_nians, Jews, and Turks. 
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ried; unchanged ; immutable (Cowley). 
Firm ; resolute ; determined (Shahspeare). 
Free from change of affection (Sidney). - 
Certain ; not various ; steady (Addison). 

CONSTANT OF GIVEN QUANTITIES, are 
such as remain invariably the same, while 
others increase or decrease. Thus, the diameter 
of a circle is a constant quantity ; for it re- 
mains the same while the abscisses and ordi- 
nates, or the sines, tangents, &c. are variable. 

CONSTANTINA, a town of Spain, in 
Andalusia, fifty miles S.W. Cordova, and forty- 
two N.N.E, Seville. 
_ ConxnsTANTINA, or COSTHINAH, a town 
of Africa, and capital of a province or district 
of Algiers, situated on the Rumnel, formerly 
called Cirta, and one of the strongest, towns 
of Numidia: abundance of ruins give evi- 
dence of its ancient grandeur: twenty leagues 
E.S.E. Boujeia.. Lon. 6. 15 E.. Lat. 36. 
50 N. 

CONSTANTINE. See ConstTanTINus. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, anciently By zan- 
TIUM, is the capital of the empire of the 
Turks. It is situated on the European side of 
the Bosphorus, and was built on the ruins of 
the ancient Byzantium, by Constantine the 
Great. Its situation, in point of trade and 
prospect, is the finest in the world; and the 
antiquities it contains are scarcely to be paral- 
leled. The city itself is twelve miles in cir- 
cumference, and the suburbs are at least of 
equal dimensions. It is of a triangular figure, 
and contains between eight and nine hundred 
thousand inhabitants, who are Greeks, Arme- 

The msraGile is built 

upon the point of one of the angles, which 
runs out between the Propontis, orsea of Mar- 
mora, and the harbour. Below the palace, 
upon the declivity of the hill, are the gardens, 
on the spot where it is supposed Old Byzan- 
tium stoed, Hence is a charming view of the 
delightfal coast of Asia Minor, and the seraglio 
of Scutari. ‘The mosque of St. Sophia, in 
this city, was once a Christian church, and is 
said, in many respects, to excel that of St. 
Peter’s at Rome. Such was Constantinople ; 
but on the 2ist of August, 1782, a fire broke 
out in a quarter of the city, situated about the 
middle of the harbour, and burned without in- 
termission for sixty-two hours, and with such 
fury, that it stopped only at the sea-side. It 
spread three miles in length, through one of 
the richest and best inhabited streets, so that 
20,000 houses were destroyed, and near 
200,000 inhabitants left destitute. Upwards 
of 50 mosques, 300 corn-mills, and 200 public 
ovens were destroyed. The grand signior, and 
all the ministers of the Porte, attended, as they 
usually do in any public calamity, in order, as 


Or os Go 


far as possible, to alleviate the distress of the 


miserable sufferers. Since this time no ex- 
pence has been spared to restore this part of the 
city to its pristine beauty. Another dreadful 
fire broke out in August, 1784, which con- 
sumed upwards of 10,000 houses. Constan- 
tinople is 700 miles’S.E. of Vienna, 750 E. of 
Rome, 1500 S.E, of London, 1250 S.E, of 
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Paris, 1250 E. of Madrid, and 1100 8.S.E. 
of Stockholm. dat. 41, 1 N. Lon. 28. 


so BK. . 
CONSTANTINUS, ConsTANTINE, @ 
namie very common to the emperors of the 
East, the most celebrated of whom was he 
sirnarmied: the Great, from the greatness of his 
exploits: He was son of Constantius Chlorus, 
and Helena, daughter of Cool, king of the Ro- 
man distriet Colénia Camulodunum, including 
Colchester. He was born at Colchester about 
the year 274. - A cireumstance worth bearing 
in mind; since it thus appears that the: first 
Christian ensperor was by birth an Englishman. 
We shall here state only a few of his public 
acts, On thedeath: of his father at York in 
306, he was proclaimed emperor by the Ro- 
nian atmy'and by the’ English. He conquered 
Juicivius his brother-in-law and colleague ow 
the throne, and obliged him. to lay aside the 
lt is said, that as he was 


many sermons, one of which remains. 
died AX. D. 337,. after a reign of 31 years of the 
greatest glory and success. He left threesons, 
€onstantinus, Constans, and Constantius, 
among whonr he divided his empire. | 

CONSTANTLUS CHLORUS, son of Eu- 
tropius, and father of the great Constantine, 
merited the title of Casar, which he obtained 
by his victories in Britain and Germany. - He 
became the colleague of Galerius, on the ab- 


dication of Dioclesian ; and after bearing the | 


character of a humane and benevolent prince, 
ke died at’ York, and made his son his succes- 
sor, A.D. 306.—2. The second son of Con- 
stantine the Great—3. A Roman general of 
Nyssa, who married Placidia, the sister of 
Honorius, and was: proclaimed emperor, an 
honour he enjoyed only seven months. He 
died, universally regretted, A. D. 421, and was 
succeeded by his son Valentinian in the west. 

GOINSTANTLY. ad, Unvariably; perpe- 
tually 5 certainly ; steadily (Tillotson). 
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Té CONSTE/LLATE. ». n. (constellatusy 
Latin.) ‘To join lustre; to shine with one ge- 
neral light (Boyle). ‘ 

To ConstTe’LLATE. v. a. To unite several 
shining bodies in one splendour (Brown). 

CONST ELLATION , inastronomy, an ass 
semblage ot system of several stars, expressed 
and represented under the name and figure 
some animal, or other thing: this assemblage 
is by some called also an asterism. . 

The ancients portioned out the firmament 
into several parts, or constellations ; reducing a 
certain pumber of stars under the representa~ 
tion of certain images, in order to aid the ima~ 
gination,and the memory, to conceive and re~ 
tain their number, disposition, and even to’ dis’ 
tinguish the virtues which they attributed to 
them: in which sense a man issaid to be born | 
under a happy constellation, i, €. undera happy 
configeration of the heavenly bodies. The di- 
vision of the heavens into constellations Is very 
ancient ; and, probably, as old as astronomy 
itself ; at least, it was known to the mest an- 
cient authors extant, whether sacred or pro~ 
fane. Inthe book of Job, mention is made of 
the names of some of them; witness that sub-_ 
lime expostulation, ‘¢ Canst thou restrain the 
sweet influence of the Pleiades, or loosen the 
bands: of Orion ?” And the same may be ob- 
served of the oldest armong the heathen wris_ 
ters, Homer and Hesiod. 


. ° 2 ° 


. The ancients, in their division of the firma- 
ment, took in only so much as came under 
their notice, distributing it into forty-eight 
constellations; but the medern astronomers 
comprehend the whole starry firmament, divid= 
ing it into three regions. ‘The names of the 
constellations are here given ; arid those whiclt 
have been formed by the moderns are distins 
guished: by an asterisk.—1. Constellations in 
the Zodiuc: Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, 
Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Ca- 
pricornus, Aquarius, Pisces.—2. Constellations 
northward of the Zodiac: Draco, Ursa major, 
Ursa minor, Perseus, Auriga, Bootes, Cepheus, 
*Canes Venatici, *Cor Caroli, Triangulum, 
*Triangulum minor, *Musea, *Lynx, *Leo 
minor, *Coma Berenices, *Camelopardalus, 
*Mons Menelaus, Corona Borealis, Serpens, 
*Scutum Sobieski, Hercules, Serpentarius, 
*Taurus Poniatowski, Lyra, *Vulpecula and 


Anser, Sagitta, Aquila, Cassiopeia, Delphinus, 


Cygnus, Equuleus, *Antinous, *Lacerta, An< 
dromeda, and Pegasus. 3. Constellations 
southward of the Zodiac: Phoenix, *Offieini 
sculptoria, Eridanus, Hydra, *Hydrus, Cetus; 
*Fornex chemica, *Horologium, *Retieulus 
Rhomboidalis, *Xiphias, *Celapraxitellis, 
Lepus, *Columba Noachi, Orion, Argo navis, 
Canis major, Canis minor, *Equuleus picto- 
rius, *Monoceros, *Cameleon, *Dyxis nautica, 
*Piscis volans, *Sextans, *Robur Carolinumy 
*Machina pneumatica, Crater, Corvus, *Crux, 
*Musca indica, * Avis indica, *Circinus, Cen 
taurus, Lupus, * Quadra Euclidis, Ara, *Tyian- 
gulum australe, *Teleseopitum, Corona aus< 
iralis, *Pavo, *Grus, *Indus, *Microscopium, 
*Octane Hadleianus, *Toucan, Piseis australis, 


‘CoN 
#\Mons mense, and *Nubecule major and 
- minor. 

Besides these, some astronomers on the con- 
tinent have a few other constellations, as the 
Telescope of Herschel, the Harp of George, 
the Log-line, the Honour of Frederic, the 
Rein-deer, the Guardian of Harvests, the 
Quadrant, the Aerostadt (between the feet of 
Capricorn), and the Printing-press, east of 
Sinus. Some of these were proposed by La- 
Jande, and other astronomers, at Gotha, in 
1708. 

Since the time of Bayer, it has been custom- 
ary to mark the several stars in any constella- 
tion, by the letters of the Greek alphabet, then 
those of the Roman alphabet: as mentioned 
under CATALOGUE. But besides this, parti- 
eular stars are named: from their situation, as 
Cauda Cygni, Cor Leonis, &c. Others again 
have specific names. peculiar to. themselves, as 
Arcturus, Aldebaran, Sirius, Procyon, &c. 
In estimating the number of stars in any econ- 
stellation, it is: best to arrange them according 
to their magnitudes ; and: in the respective ars 
ticles in this dictionary where we mention the 
stars in a constellation, we have followed this 
method. Thus, in Boores, forexample, the 
figures 1. 0,7. 10: 12. 24, denote that there are 
I star of the first magnitude, 0 of the second, 
47 of the third, 10) of the fourth, 12-of the fifth, 
and 24 of the sixth. 

_ The Greek and Roman poets, from the an- 
cient theology, give wild and romantic fables: 
_ about the origin of the constellations, probably 
derived from the hieroglyphics of the Egypt- 
jans, and transmitted, with some alterations, 
fron them: to the Greeks, who probably ob- 
scured them greatly with their own fables. 
See Hyginus’s Poeticon, Astron. ; Riccioli Al- 
magest. lib. 6. cap. 3, 4, 5; Shelburne’s: 
Notes upon Manilius; and Bailly’s Ancient 


Astronomy: from the whole of which it is 


made probable, that the invention of the signs 
of the zodiae, and probably of most of the 
old: constellations of the sphere, is to. be as- 
eribed to some very ancient nation, inhabiting 
the northern temperate zone, probably what is 
now called: Tartary, or the parts to the north- 
ward of Persia and China; and from thence 
transmitted through China, India, Egypt, 
Greece, &c. to Europe. _ For a probable con- 
jecture respecting the signs of the zodiac, see 
Hutton’s Dict. art. Constellation. 
~CONSTERNA‘TION. s. (from consterno, 
Lat.) Astonishment; amazement; wonder 
(South). et 
__ This is a species of fear, anc isa strong fore- 
boding of tremendous. evils, which are likely 
to follow misfortunes that have already taken 
place. It may seize an individual, when sur- 


prised by the arrival of some dreadful disaster; 


or at the instant of his being made acquainted 
with the event: but it chiefly refers to alarms 
of amore extensive nature; to those excited 
by some general calamity, which. threatens 
evils beyond the power of calculation. Earth- 
‘quakes, voleanic eruptions, inundations, con- 


flagrations, the sudgen approach of an jncens< 


CON 


_ed and powerful sé are of this kind. 


Here the danger is widely diffused. Fear is 
rendered contagious, and by the influence of 
social sympathy, the consternation becomes 
universal, without having any particular ten- 
deney, or being direeted to any particular ob- 
ject. When calamities, of this nature arrive 
ina sudden and unexpected manner; particu- 
larly where the ideas of perfect security had 
been indulged, and perhaps were triumphant 
and insulting; surprise, wonder, astonish- 
ment, manifest their powers by the augment 
ation of misery ; while a troubled imagmation 
aggravates every possibility of horror. In all 
these cases the expressions of fear are wild and 
frantic. We should by a good conscience la+ 
bour to fortify ourselves. against such an amaz- 
ing dread of the worst event that can befal ws. 
Even an heathen poet could say, speaking of 
a man of integrity: 


“© $i fractus illabatur orbis, . 
Lmpavidum feriené rune.” 
Horace. 


*« Should the whole frame of nature roung 
him break, 
In ruin and confusion hurl’d; 
He. unconcern’d could hear the mighty 
crack, . 
And stand secure amidst a falling world.” 


To CONSTIPATE. v. a. (from consti po, 
Lat.) 1. To crowd together in a narrow roony 
(Ray). 2. To stop: by filling up the passages 
eAibaehenieye 3. To bind the belly (Brown). 

CONSTIPA/TION. 5. (from constipate.) 
1. The act of crowding any thing: into less 
room ; condensation. ( Benileyy. . 

CONSTIPA/TION. (constipatio, from con 
stipo, to erowd together.) Costiveness. A 
person is said to be costive when the alvine ex~' 
cretions are not expelled daily, and when the 
feeces are so hardened’ as not to: receive their 
form from the impress of the rectum upom 
them. «: 

CONSTITUENT. a. -(constituens, Latin.y 
Elemental; essential ; that of which any thing 
consists (Dryden. Bentley). 

Consti’TueNrT, s. 1. The person or thing 
which constitutes or settles any thing in its pe-’ 
culiar state (Hale). 2. That’ which is neces-. 
sary to the subsistenceof any thing (drbuthnos). 
3. He that deputes another. 

To CO'NSTITUTE. v. a. (conséituo, Lat.) 
1. To give formal existence; to produce (De-' 
cay of Piety). 2. To erect; to establish 
(Taylor). 3. 'Todepute; to appoint another 
to.an office. ae 

CO/NSTITUTER. s. (from constitute.) He: 
that constitutes or appoints. 

CONSTITU'TION. s. (from constitute:y 
1, The act of constituting; enacting; de~' 

uting ; establishing ; producing.. 2. State of 
wa natural qualities (Newton). 3. Cor 
poreal frame (Arbuthnot). 4. Temper of body: 
(Dryden). 5, Temper of mind (Clarendon). 
6: Established form of government; system of 
Jaws: and customs (Daniel). 7, Particular: 


CON 


law ; established: usage; establishment; insti- 
tution (Hooker). 
Constitution. In politics. Archdeacon 
Paley says, a constitution is so much of the 
laws of a country as mark the designation and 
form of its legislature, the rights and functions 
of the legislative body, and the nature and ju- 
‘risdiction of the courts of justice ; the constitu- 
tion therefore is the principal section or title of 
the code of public laws, and the terms consti- 
tutional, and unconstitutional, signify in this 
ease legal and illegal. The jurisprudence of 
England is composed of ancient usages, acts of 
parliament, and the decisions of the courts of 
w ; those then are the sources whence the na- 
tnre and limits of her constitution are to be de- 
duced, and the authorities to which appeals 
must be made in all cases of doubt. An act of 
parliament can be considered unconstitutional 


only when it militates against other laws, | 


which regulate the form of government. 

By the combination of three species of go- 
vernment, monarchy, aristocracy, and demo- 
eracy, in king, lords, and commons, the best 
properties of each are brought into effect, at the 
same time each branch operates as a check 
‘upon the encroachments of either. ‘The prin- 
cipal excellence of this venerable fabric is, that 
every citizen may become a senator, and when 
such he possesses the right of proposing what 
laws he pleases to the legislature ; and the right 
of taxation belonging to the commons, affords 
every reason for patiently acquiescing in their 
enactments, particularly as the national dis- 
bursements are annually laid before the public. 
The nature and degrees of punishment being 
fixed by laws, neither the monarch nor the 
magistrate can vary them, nor can a man be 
tmprisoned falsely with impunity, through the 
operation of the habeas corpus act, or unjustly 
condemned when twelve impartial men of his 
ewn class decide upon his guilt or innocence. 
The power of framing laws vested in the two 
houses of parliament is restrained by the king’s 
negative, and the abuse of that is prevented by. 
their ability to refuse him supplies. In addi- 
tion, all acts of the crown are illegal without 
the subscription of its great officers ; besides 
which, parliament has the right of addressing 
the king, and punishing evil advisers. The 
appointment of obnoxious ministers may be 
resisted by the opposition of parliament to their 
measures, and the prerogative of declaring war 
may be checked by the refusal of money to 
carry it on, and by the same means no improper” 
use can be made of the regular army. On this 
subject we would refer the reader to Custance’s 
Concise View of the Constitution of Eng- 
Jand. . 

CONSTITUTIONS 
lection of regulations attributed to the apostles, 
and supposed to have been collected by St. Cle-: 
ment, whose name they likewise bear. 
the general opinion, however, that they are 
spurious, and that St. Clement had no hand 
in them. They appeared first in the fourth 
age, but have been much changed and corrupt- 
ed sinee that time. They are divided into 


(Apostolical), a. cel-: 


It is: 
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eight books, consisting of a great number of 
rules and precepts relating to the duties of 
Christians, and particularly the ceremonies and 
discipline of the church. Mr. Whiston, in 
opposition to the general opinion, asserts them 
to be a part of the sacred writings, dictated by 
the apostles in their meetings, and wrote down. 
from their own mouth by St. Clement, and 
intended as a supplement to the New ‘Testa- 
ment, or rather as a system of Christian faith 
and polity. The reason why the constitutions 
are suspected by the orthodox, and, perhaps, 
the reason also why their genuineness is de- 
fended by Mr. Whiston, is, that they seem to 
favour Arianism. ‘ 
CONSTITU’TIONAL. a. (from constitu-_ 
tion.) 1. Bred in the constitution; radical 
(Sharp). 2. Consistent with the constitution ; 
legal. 
‘CONSTITUTIVE. a. (from constitute.) 
1. Elemental; essential ; productive (Brown). 
2. Having the power to enact or establish, 
To CONSTRA‘IN. v. a, (constraindre, Fr.) 
1. To compel; to force to some action (Shak- 
speare). 2. To hinder by force; to restrain 
(Dryden). 3. To necessitate (Pope). 4. To 
violate; to ravish (Skakspeare). 5. To con~ 
fine ; to press (Gay). 6. ‘To constringe (Dry- » 
den). 7. To tie; to bind (Dryden). 
CONSTRA/INABLE. a. (from constrain.)* 
Liable to constraint (Hooker). 
CONSTRA‘INER. s. (from constrain.) He 
that constrains. 
CONSTRA/‘INT. s. (contrainte, Fr.) Com- 
pulsion ; violence ; confinement (Locke). 
To CONSTRI'CT. v. a. (constrictum, Lat. 
1. To bind; to cramp. 2. To contract ; to 
cause to shrink (Arbuthnot). | 
CONSTRI'CTION. s. (from consérict.) 
Contraction ; compression (Hay). 
CONSTRICTOR. (constrictor, from con- 
séringo, to bind together.) A name given to. 
each of those museles which contract any 
openme of the body. : , 
ConsTRIYCcTOR ISTHMI FAUCIUM. Glosso- 
staphilinus of Winslow. and Douglas. A 
muscle situated at the side of the entry of the 
fauces, that draws the velum pendulum palati 
towards the root of the tongue, which it raises’ 
at the same time, and with its fellow contracts ° 
the passage between the two arches, by which’ 
it shuts the opening of the fauces. 
ConsTRI/CTOR ORS, See ORBICULA> 
RIS ORIS, rr 
ConsTRI/CTOR.PHARY'NGIS INFERIOR« 
Crico-pharyngeus. Thyro-pharyngeus. A. 
muscle situated on the posterior part of the 
pharynx. It arises from the side of the thy- 
roid cartilage, near the attachment of the sterno: 
hyoidzeus and thyro-hyoidzus muscles ;.and- 
from the cricoid cartilage, near the-crico-thy-' 
roideus; it is inserted into the white line, 
where it joins with its fellow, the superior: 
fibres running. obliquely upwards, a ; 
nearly one-half of the middle constrictor, an 
terminating in a point; the inferior fibres ran* 
more transversely, and cover the begiuning of » 
the cesophagus. Its use is to compress that. 


i 
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patt of the pharynx which it covers, and to 

yaise it with the larynx a little upwards. 
ConsTRI'CTOR PHARY’NGIS MEDIUS. 
Hyo-pharyngeus. —Syndesmo-pharyngeus of 
Douglas. A muscle situated on the posterior 
art of the pharynx. It arises from the appen- 
dix of the os hyoides, from the corner of that 
bone, and from the ligament which connects 
it to the thyroid cartilage ; the fibres of the su- 
perior part, running obliquely upwards, and 
covering a considerable part of the superior 
constrictor, terminate in a point; and is in- 
serted into the middle of the cuneiform process 
of the os eccipitis, before the foramen mag- 
num, and joined to its fellow at a white line in 
the middle part of the pharynx. This muscle 
compresses that part of the pharynx which it 


covers, and ‘draws it and the os hyoides up- 


wards. 

ConsTRUCTOR PHARYNGITIS SUPE/RIOR. 
Cephalo - pharyngeus. Pterygo - pharyngeus. 
Mylo-pharyngeus. Glosso-pharyngeus. A 
muscle situated on the posterior part of the 
pharynx. It arises above from the cuneiform 
process of the os occipitis, before the foramen 

‘magnum, frem the pterygoid process of the 
sphenoid bone, from the upper and underjaw, 
near the roots of the last dentes molares, and 
between the-jaws. It is inserted in the middle 
of the pharynx. Its use is to compress the 
upper part of the pharynx, and to draw it for- 

wards and upwards. 

Yo CONSTRI’NGE, v. a. (constringo, 
Lat.) To compress; to contract; to bind (Shak- 
speare). 

CONSTRI’NGENT. a. (constringens, 
Lat.) Having the quality of binding or com- 

pressing (Bacon). 

_ Yo CONSTRUCT. v.a.(constructus, Lat.) 
To build ; to form ; to compile (Boyle). 

~ CONSTRU/CTION. s. (constructio, Lat.) 
1. The act of building; fabrication. 2. The 

form of building; structure (4rluthnot). 3. 
The putting of words together in such a manner 
as to convey a complete sense (Locke). 
act of arranging terms in the proper order, by 
disentangling transpositions (Shakspeare). 5. 
The sense ; interpretation (Collier). 6. Judg- 
ment; mental representation (Brown). 7. 
The manner of describing a figure or problem 
in geometry. 

CONSTRUCTION OF EQUATIONS, in al- 
gebra, is the finding the roots or unknown 
quantities of an equation, by geometrical con- 

struction of right lines or curves; or the re- 

_ ducing given equations into geometrical figures. 
And this is effected by lines or curves.according 
to the order or rank of the equation. 

The roots of any equation may be determin- 
ed, that is, the equation may be constructed, 
by the intersections of a straight line with an- 
other line or curve of the same dimensions as 
the equation to be construeted: for the ordi- 
nates of the curve at the points of intersection 
will be the roots.sought.. Or, if instead of the, 
right line, some other line of a higher order be 
used. Then, in general, an equation of any 
height will be constructed by the intersections 


4. The 
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of two lines, whose dimensions, multiplied to~ 
gether, produce the dimension of the giver 
equation. Thus, the intersections of a circlé 
with the conic sections, or of these with each 
other, will construct the biquadratic equations, 
or those of the 4th power, because 2 x 247 
and the intersections of the circle or conic sec 
tions with a line of the third order, will con- 
struct the equations of the 5th and 6th power; 
and so cn. For example, 

To construct a Simple Equation —This is 
done by resolving the given simple equation 
into a proportion, or finding a third or fourth 
proportional, &c. Thus, 1. if the equation be 


be 
axv=ade;z,thenas!l wtias ayes re the fourth 


proportional to a, b, c. 
2, Ifar=9; then a:b::b:2= at 
third proportional to a and b, i 
3. If ax =l?—c*; then, since l?—@= 
b+e x b—c, itwillbea:l +c: 


>b—c:2¢ 
bie whbute 


——7 


, a fourth proportional to a, & 


+ cand b—ce. 

4, Ifax =U? + c®; then construct the right 
angled triangle ABC, (fig. 7. Plate 48), whose 
base is 4, and perpendicular c; the square of 
the hypothenuse is b? + c®, which call 42: then 

2 


eee h . 
the equation is ax = h®, and x=—, a third 
a 


proportional to a and &, 

Lo construct a Quadratic Equation.—If it 
be a simple quadratic, it will reduce to this forum 
a? = ab: whence a: 2%:: 4:6, or « = 4/ab, 
a mean proportional between a and b. There- 
fore, upon a straight line take AB = a (fig. 6. 
Plate 48), and BC = 0; then upon the dia- 
meter AC describe a semicircle, and raise from 
the point B a perpendicular to meet it in D: 
so shall BD be the root soucht. ia 

2. If the quadratic be affected, let it be 2® 
+ 2ax = b*; then form the right angled trian- 
gle whose base AB is a (fig. 9. Plate 48), and 
perpendicular BC is 4: with the centre A and 
radius AC, describe the semicircle DCE; then 
DB and BE will be the two roots of the giver 
quadratic; w heing = 4/2 + a®=ka. 

3. If the quadratic be a? — 2ax = |, the 
construction will be the same as that of the 
preceding one, r= az +/ l? + a’, having one 
positive and one negative value, 

4. But if the form bea? —2ar = —1l?, of 


. 2ax —a® = Ll? ; construct a right angled triangle 


whose hypothenuse FG (fig. 8. Plate 48), 1s a, 
and perpendieular GH is &; with the radius 
FG and centre F, describe a semicircle IGK : 
then shall IH and HK be the roots of the 
given equation, 2 being = @2h4/ a? — 1%; 
In this form, if @ be greater than b, the equa- 
tion will have two positive roots; but if a be 
less than bl, the solution is manifestly impos- 
sible. 

To construct Culic and Biquadratic Equa- 


-tions.—Cubic equations are generally con- 
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stiucted by means of a conic section, and a 
right line: biquadratics, by the intersections of 
two conic sections. When one of the inter- 
sections falls upon the axis, then one of the or- 
dinates vanishes, and the equation is reduced a 
degree lower. The conic sections used in con- 
structing should be those which are most easily 
described : the circle and parabola are com- 
monly chosen. It must be observed, though, 
that the chief or only use of these constructions, | 
is in furnishing us with proper data to com- 
mence an approximation with. 

For more on this subject, we refer to Simp- 
son’s, Maclaurin’s, Newton’s, Wolfius’s, and 
Bossut’s Algebra, L’ Hospital’s Conic Sections, 
Lacroix and Prony on the Application of Al- 
gebra toGeometry. See also ExPEDIENT. 


Construction. Jn grammar. See 
GRAMMAR. 

Construction. In _ fortification. See 
FoRTIFICATION. 


CONSTRU/CTURE. s. (from construct.) 
Pile; edifice ; fabrick (Blackmore). 

To CO’NSTRUE., v. a. (construo, Latin.) 
1. To range words in their natural order; to 
disentangle transposition (Shakspeare). 2.To 
interpret; to explain (Looker). 

To CO’/NSTUPRATE. v. a. (constupro, 
Lat.) To violate ; to debauch ; to defile. 

CONSTUPRA‘TION. s. (from constu- 
prate.) Violation; defilement. 

CONSUALIA, feasts held among the an- 
events, in henour of the god Consus, 1.e. Nep- 
tune; different from those other feasts of the 
same deity called Neptunalia. They were in- 
troduced with a magnificent cavalcade, or pro- 
cession on horseback ; because Neptune was 
reputéd to have first taught men the use of 
horses: whence his surname of ‘ixsioc, 
Equestris. 

CONSUBSTA/NTIAL: a. (consubstantia- 
lis, Lat.) 1. Having the same essence or sub- 
- atance (Hooker), 2%. Being of the same kind 
or nature (Brerewood). . 

CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY. s. (from con- 
substantial.) Existence of more than one in 
the same substance (/Jammond), 

To CONSUBSTA/NTIATE. v. a. (con and 
substantia, Latin.) To unite in one common 
substance or nature. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, a tenet of the 
Lutheran church with regard to the manner of 
the change made in the bread and wine in the 
eucharist. The divines of that profession 
maintain that after the consecration, the body 
and blood of our Saviour are substantially pre- 
sent, together with the substance of the bread 
and wine, which is called consubstantiation, or 
impanation. 

he best refutation of the notions of consub- 
stantiation and transubstantiation, with which 
we are acquainted, are in Dr. Adam Clarke’s 
learned little tract on the Nature and Design of 
the Eucharist. 
- CONSUL, the chief magistrate. of the an- 
cient Roman commonwealth, invested with 
regal authority for the space of ‘one, year, 
They were two in numbes, called consuls & - 


‘often punishe 
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consudendo, and annually chosen in the Cainpus 
Martius. » 

In the first times of the republic the two 
consuls were always chosen from patrician fa- 
milies or noblemen, but the people obtained 
the privilege in the year of Rome 388, of elect+: 
ing one of the consuls from their own body, 
and sometimes both were plebeians. ‘The first 
consul among the plebeians was L. Sextius, 
It was required that every candidate for the 
consulship should be 43 years.of age, called 
legitimum tempus. He was always to appear 
at the election as a private man without a re- 
tinue, and it was requisite before he canvassed 
for the office to have discharged the functions 
of questor, edile, and pretor, Sometimes — 
these qualifications were disregarded. Val. 
Corvinus was made a consul in his 23d year, 
and Scipio in his 24th. Young Marius, 
Pompey, and Augustus, were also under the | 
proper age when they were invested with the 
office, and Pompey had never been questor of 
praetor, The power of the consuls was un- 
bounded, and they knew no superior. but the — 
gods and the laws; but after the expiration of 
their office their conduct was minutely scruti- 
nized by the people, and misbehaviour. was 

d by the laws. The badge of 
their office was the praetexta, a robe fringed 
with purple, afterwards exchanged for the toga — 
picta’or palmata. They were preceded by — 
twelve lictors carrying the fasces or bundles of 
sticks, in the middle of which appeared an— 
axe. P 
The consuls always commanded the armies; 
and this important prerogative was so alluring 
in the-eyes of the plebeians, that they made 
incredible efforts to obtain the consulship. 
After the republic was destroyed, consuls 
were continued under the emperors; but the 
office retained nothing of its dignity and use~ 
fulness, and sunk into a mere title. 

ConsuL, at present, is an officer established 
by virtue of a commission from the king and 
other princes, in all, foreign countries. of any 
considerable trade, to facilitate and dispately 
business, and protect the merchants of the na- 
tion. The consuls are to keep up a, corres- 
pondence with the ministers of England resid- 
ing in the courts whereon their consulate de- — 

ends. 

CO’NSULAR. as (consularis, Latin.) 1. 
Relating to the consul (Spectator). 2. Cows 
sutAR Man., One whe had been consuk 
(Ben Jonson). 

CO'NSULATE. s. (consulatus, Lat.) The 
office of consul (Addison). . 

CO/NSULSHIP. s, (from consul.) The ofs 
fice of consul (Ben Jonson). » 

To CONSU’LT. v..2. (consulto, 
take counsel,together (Clarendon). k 

To Consu’LT. v. a. 4. To ask advice of : 
as, to consult a friend. 2. To regard; to act 
with view or respect to (L’Estrange). 3. To 
plan ; to contrive (Clarendon). od * 
- Consvu‘LT. s. (from the verb.) 1. The act 
of consulting (Dryden). 2. The effect of con= 
sulting ; determination, 3. A council; @ 


za 


. 
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aumber of persons assembled in deliberation 
(Swift). . 

CONSULTA‘TION. s. (from consult.) 1. 
The act of consulting; secret deliberation 
(Mark). 2. A number of persons consulted 
together ; a council (/Viseman). 
. CONSULTATION, in law, a writ by which 
a cause being removed from the spiritual court 
to the king’s court, is returned thither again ; 
and the reason is, that if the judges of the king’s 
court, by comparing the libel with the sug- 
gestion of the party, find the suggestion false 
er not proved, and on, that account the cause to 
be wrongfully called from the ecclesiastical 
court, then upon this consultation or delibera- 
tion they decree it to he returned. This writ 
#s in the nature of a procedendo ; yet properly 
# consultation ought not to be granted, only in 
cases. where a person cannot recover at the 
common law. In causes of which the eccle- 
siastical and spiritual courts have jurisdiction, 
end they are not mixed with any temporal 
thing ; if suggestion is made for a prohibition, 
a consultation shall be awarded. See Pront- 
BITION. . Ps ‘ 

CONSU'LTER. s. (from consult.) One that 
gonsults, or asks counsel (Deuteronomy). 

CONSU’MABLE. a. (from consume.) Sus- 
eeptible of destruction (Wilkins). 

/ Lo CONSUME. ». a. (consumo, Latin.) To 
@vaste; to spend; to destroy (Z’homson), 

- Fo Consu'ME, v. n. To waste away ; to be 
exhausted (Shakspeare). 

CONSU’MER. s. (fron: consume.} One that 
pends, wastes, or destroys any thing ( Locke). 
To CONSU'MMATE. »v. a. (consommer, 

gh To complete; to perfect (Shakspeare), 
_Consu’mMaTE. a, (from the verb.) Com- 
plete; perfect (Addison). 

- CONSUMMA/TION. s. (from consum- 
mate.) 1. Completion; perfection ; end (Ad- 
dison). 2. The end of the present system of 
things. 3. Death ; end of life (Shakspeare). 
» CONSUMPTION. s. (consumptio, Latin.) 
1. The act of consuming; waste ; destruction 
(Locke). 2 The state of wasting or perishing 
(Woodward). 

ConsumerTion. In medicine, A decline. 
See PHTHISIS PULMONALIS. 
 CONSU!IMPTIVE. a. (from consume.) 1, 
Destructive; wasting ; exhausting (Addison). 
2. Diseased with a consumption (Harvey). 

»CONSU'MPTIVENESS. s. (from con- 
gumptive.) A tendency to a consumption, 
» CONSUS, the Pagan god of counsel. 

CONSU’TILE. a. (consutilis, Latin.) That 
js sewed or stitched together, 

CONTABE'SCENT. (from contabesco, to 
pine or waste away.) Marcescent : universally 
consuming ; wasting away in every organ of 
the animal system. 

To CONTA’BULATE. v. 
Lat.) To floor with boards. 

CONTABULA‘TION. s. (contabulatio, 
Lat.) A joining of boards together. | 

CO'NTACT. s. (contactus, Latin.) Touch; 
lose union (Newton). ¥ 

€onracr, is when oneline, plane, or bedy 


a. ({contabulo, 
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is made to touch another, and the parts that do 
thus touch are called the points or places of 
contact, ‘The contact of two spherical bodies, 

and of a tangent with the circumference of a 

circle, is only in one point. 

{t has been much disputed whether any two- 
bodies can possibly be brought into contact: 
but, as we see no-medium between admitting 
the possibility of contact, and adopting the 
opinions of either Berkeley or Boscovich, we 
shall not waste either time or epace by detailing 
ap i ae arguments that have been adduced 
in this controversy. 

Conrtacr (Angle of), is the opening be- 
tween a curve line and a tangent to it. 

This, also, has been the fruitful theme of 
many disquisitions; a3 may be seen in thé) 
works of Peletarius, Clavius, Wallis, Mac- 
laurin, &c. , 

CONTA’CTION. s. (contactus, Lat.) The 
act of touching (Brown). / 

CONTAGION. (contagio, from contingo, 
to meet or touch each other). Effluyia. 
Miasma. Virus. lLues. Infection. The 
very subtile particles arising from putrid or 
other substances, or from persons labouring 
under contagious diseases, which communicate 
the disease to others; thus the contagion cf 
putrid fever, the effluvia of dead animal or ve- 
getable substances, the miasm of bogs and fens, 
the virus of small-pox, lues venerea, &c. &c. 
There does not appear to be any proper dis- 
tinction between contagious and infectious 
diseases : and hence an ‘indiseriminate use of 
these terms, which are, nevertheless, at times 
employed differently by some practitioners, has 

»roduced much misconception and confusion 
in medical terminology. From the origin of 
the word, contagion ought, perhaps, to be 
restricted. to diseases communicated by actual 
contact alone, as the venereal disease, itch, &e. : 
and thenit could never interfere with infection. 
But if we allow it to assume a broader meaning, 
contagion should, at least, be limited to those 
diseases which are propagated by the miasm of 
a diseased body, and which, of course, do not 
extend their influence beyond the reach of the 
aroma, or affected ager? of such body, as 
in small-pox, searlet-fever, typhus, and measles. 
While infection should be confined to diseases 
produced by a pestilential or miasmic state of 
the atmosphere generally, and independently of 
the diseased themselves; and may hence be 
synonymous with the matter of epidemic or 
endemic disorders. Upon this division, ca- 
tarrhs and agues may result from infections 
malignant sore throat and small-pox from 
contagion. And so of the rest. For the most 
approved modes of prevention by fumigations, 
&c. see INFECTION and SEPTON. 

CONTA’GIOUS. a. (from contagio, Latin. }. 
Infectious ; caught by approach ( Prior). 

- CONTA/GIOUSNESS. »s. (from conta 
gious.) The quality of being contagious. 

To CONTAIN. v. a. (contineo, Latin.) I. 
To hold, as a vessel (John). 2. To compre- 
hend ; to comprise (Milton}. * 3. To restrain ¢ 
to withhold (Spenser). ' 


CON 

Fo ConrTa'in. v.n. To live in continence 
or chastity (Arbuthnot). 

CONTA TINABLE. a. (from contain.) Pos- 
sible to be contained (Boyle). ° 

To CONTA/MINATE. v. a. (contamino, 
Lat.) To defile; to corrupt by base mixture 
(Shakspeare). 

CONTAMINATION. s. (from contami- 
nate.) Pollution; defilement. 

CONTE/MERATED. a. (contemeratus, 
Lat.) Violated; polluted. 

Lo CONTEMN. ». a. (confemno, Latin.) 
To despise ; to scorn; to slight; to neglect 
(Dryden). le 

CONTE’MNER. s. (from contemn.) One’ 
that contemns ; a despiser (South). 

To CONTE/MPER. v. a. (contempero, 
Lat.) To moderate by mixture (Ray). 

CONTE’MPERAMENT. s. (from contem- 
pero, Latin.) The degree of any quality as tem- 
pered to others (Derham). | ‘ 

To CONTE’MPERATE. v. a. (from con- 
tempero, Latin.) 'To moderate ; to temper by 
mixture (/Viseman). 

CONTEMPERA’TION. s. (from contem- 
perate.) 1. The act of moderating or tempering 
(Brown). 2. Proportionate mixture;  pro- 
portion (Hale). 

To CONTE’MPLATE. vv. a. (contemplor, 
Lat.) To study ; to meditate (atts). 

To ConrTe/MPLATE. v. a. To muse; to 
think studiously with long attention (Dryden). 

CONTEMPLA/TION. s. (from contem- 
plate.) 1. Meditation ; studious thought on 
any subject ; continual attention (Shakspeare). 
2. Holy meditation; a holy exercise of the 
soul, employed in attention to sacred things. 
3. Study: opposed to action (South). 

CONTE/MPLATIVE. a. (from contem- 
plate.) 1. Given to thought or study ; studious; 
thoughtful (Denham). 2. Employed in study ; 
dedicated to study. 3. Having the power of 
thought (Ray). . 

_. CONTE/MPLATIVELY. ad. Thought-, 
fully ; attentively; with deep attention. 

CONTEMPLA‘TOR. s. (Latin.) One em- 
ployed in study (Raleigh). 

CONTE’MPORARY. a. (contemporain, 
Fr.) 1. Living in the same age (Dryden). 2. 
Born at the same time (Cowley). 3. Existing 
at the same point of time (Locke). 

ConTE/MPORARY. S. One who lives at the 
same time with another (Dryden). 

To CONTE/MPORISE. v. a. (con and 
tempus, Latin.) To make contemporary 
(Brown). | 

CONTEMPT. s. (contemptus, Latin.) 
The act of despising others; scorn (South). 


0 . =) . . 
The state of being despised ; vileness. 


1. 
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Contempt directs its chief attention to the — 


character and. disposition, which is capable of 
committing unworthy and disgraceful actions.. 
Its objects are radical baseness, and radical im- 


becility where it ought not to exist. Thus the 


characters which are sunk below the common 


level of humanity, and those which arrogantly’ 


and impotently attempt. to rise above’ it, are 
universally deemed the proper» objects of con- 


CON 
tempt. Both indignation and contempt ate 
accompanied with a certain supposed elevation — 
of mind. ‘The observer feels and enjoys a 
conscious superiority when he compares bims 
self with the offender. This sense of supe- 
riority is strongly marked in contempt; when 
it arises to such a degree as precludes any com- 
merce with the party despised, it becomes dis-_ 
dain. (Cogan, p. 173). 

Contempt, in law, is a disobedience to 
the rules and orders of a court, which. hath 
power to punish such offence; and as this is 
sometimes a greater, and sometimes a lesser 
offence, so it is punished with greater or less 
punishment, by fine, and sometimes by im- 
prisonment. . 

CONTE/MPTIBLE. a. (from contempt.) 
1. Worthy of contempt; deserving scorn. 2. 
Despised; scorned; neglected » (Locke). 3 
Scornful ; apt to despise (Shakspeare). 

. CONTE’MPTIBLENESS. s. (from con- 
temptible). The state of being contemptible ; 
vileness ; baseness (Decay of Piety). : 

CONTE/MPTIBLY.. ad. (from © contemp~ 
tille.) Meanly; in a manner deserving con+ 
tempt. wt 

CONTE/MPTUOUS. a. (from contempt.) 
Scornful; apt to despise ; using words or ac- 
tions of contempt; insolent (Atterbury). >» 

‘CONTE/MPTUOUSLY. ad. With scorn; — 
with despite (Tillotson). co 

CONTE’MPTUOUSNESS. s. (from con-" 
temptuous.) Disposition to contempt. ‘és 
* To CONTE/ND. v. n..(contendo, Latin.) 
1..To strive; to struggle in opposition (Shak 
speare). 2. To vie; to act in emulation 
(Dryden). co gy Beye’ 
To Conre/ND. v. a. Fo dispute any thing; 
to contest (Dryden). ‘ i 

CONTENDENT. s. (from contend.) “An 

tagonist; opponent: not used (L’Hstrange). 
. CONTE’NDER. s. (from contend.) Coms 
batant; champion (Locke). 
~ CONTENT. a. (contentus, Latin.) 1. Sa- ~ 
tisfied; so as not to repine; easy (Pope). 2. 
Satisfied,.so as not to oppose (Shakspeare). 

To ContE/’NT. v. a. (from the adjective.) 
1. To satisfy, so as to stop .complaint (T2llot- 
Sony E Ds 1 please ; to gratify (Shakspeare). ° 

ConrTe/nT. s. (from the verb.) 1. Moderate 
happiness (Shakspearc). 2. Acquiescence ; 
satisfaction in a thing unexamined (Pope). 3. — 
That which is contained, or included, in any 
thing. (Wuodward). 4. The power of con+ 
taining; extent; capacity (Graunt). 5. That — 
which is comprised in writing (Addison). 

ConTENT, in geometry, the area or quan- 
tity of matter -or space included in certain 
bounds. The content of a ‘tun of round timber 
is 43 solid feet. A load of hewn timber con- 
tains 50 cubic feet; ina foot of timber are con 
tained 1728 cubic or square inches; and as 
often as 1728 inches are contained in a piece of 
timber, be it round or square, so many feet. of 
timber are contained in. the piece, “See — 
Gaucine, MEnsuRATION, &c. yor 

CONTENTA/‘TION.. s. (from content.) 
Satisfaction ; content: out of-use, (Sidney). 
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CONTE/’NTED. part. a. (from content.y 
Satisfied; .at quiet; not repining; easy 
(Knolles). ., 
— CONTE/NTION. s. (contentio, Latin.) 1, 
Strife ; debate; quarrel (Decay of Piety). 2. 
Emulation; endeavour to excel (Shakspeare). 
3. Eagerness; zeal ; ardour (Rogers). 
CONTENTIOUS. a: (from contend.) 
Quarrelsome ; given tu debate; perverse (Shak- 
speare). 
CONTE/NTIOUS JURISDICTION. Acourt 
which has a power to judge.and determine dif- 
| prpnces between contending parties (Cham- 
. bers). 
~ CONTE’NTIOUSLY. ad. (from conten- 
tious.) Perversely; quarrelsomely (Brown). 
C NTE/NTIOUSNESS. s. (from conten- 
_ tious.) Proneness to contest; perverseness ; 
turbulence ; BUH ea (Bentley). 
- CONTE/NTLESS. a. (from content.) Dis- 
~ contented ; dissatisfied ; uneasy (Shakspeare). 
CONTENTMENT. ‘s. (from content.) 1. 
Acquiescence, without plenary satisfaction 
(Hooker. Grew). 2. Gratification (Wotton). 
This word expresses the acquiescence of the 
mind, in the portion of good we possess. It. 
implies a perception that our Jot might have 
-been better, or that it is inferior to what 
_others enjoy, or that it does not fully answer 
the expectations we had formed. An effort of 
reason, or of prudence, or of religion, is ne- 
cessary to produce it. We compare our pre- 
sent with our former situation, or with what 
we deserve, or with the inferior lot of others ; 
and thus learn to acquiesce in the degree of ad- 
-vantage obtained. Dr. Barrow has some fine 
Sermons on the Duty 
tentment. 
CONTE/RMINOUS. a.(conterminus, Lat.) 
Bordering upon (Hale). : 
~CONTERRA’/NEOUS. a. (conterraneus, 
Lat.) Of the same country. 
 ToCONTE’ST. vw. a. (contester, Fr.) To 
dispute ; to controyert; to litigate (Dryden). 
_  foConrte!st. v.n. 1. To strive ; to con- 
tend (Burnet). 2.To vie; to emulate(Pope). 
Co’NTEsT. s. (from the verb.) Dispute; 
difference; debate (Denham). 
CONTE'STABLE. a. (from contest.) Dis- 
putable; controvertible. 
CONTE’STABLENESS. s. (from contest- 
alle.) Possibility of contest. 

-CONTESTA’TION. s. (from contest.) The 
act of contesting ; debate ; strife (Clarendon). 

To CONTE’X. v. a. (contexo, Latin.) To 
weave together: not in use (Boyle). 

‘CO/NTEXT. s. (contextus, Latin.) The ge- 

* neral series of a discourse (Hammond). 
ComnTExt. a. (from cortex.) Knit toge- 
ther; firm (Derham). 

‘CONTE/XTURE. s. (from ¢onter.) The 
disposition of parts one among others; the sys- 
tem ; the constitution (Blackmore). 

_ CONTIGNA‘TION. s. (contignatio, Lat.) 
1. A frame of beams joined together; a story 

 O¥otton). 2. The act of framing or joining a 
fabrick of wood, 
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CONTIGU'ITY. s. (from contiguous.) Ac~ 


tual contact (Brown. Hale). 

CONTI'GUOUS. a.(contiguus, Lat.) Meet- 
ing so as to touch (Newton). 

CONTIGUOUSLY. ad. (from contiguous.) 
Without any intervening spaces (Dryden). 

CONTIVGUOUSNESS. s. (from conti- 

uous). Close connexion ; coherence. 

CO/NTINENCE. Co’nTINnency. s. (con-. 
tinentia, Latin.) 1. Restraint; command of 
one’s self (Dryden). 2. Chastity in general 
(Shakspeare). %. Forbearance of lawful 
pleasure (Grew)... 4. Moderation in lawful 
pleasures (Taylor). 5. Continuity ; uninter- 
tupted course (Ayliffe). 

CO/NTINENT. a. (continens, Latin.) 1. 
Chastes; abstemious in lawful pleasures (Shak- 
speare). 2. Restrained ; moderate; temper- 
ate (Shakspeare). 3. Continuous; connected 
(Brerewood). 4. Opposing; _ restraining 
(Shakspeare).. 

Co/NTINENT. s. (continens, Latin.) In 
geography, a great extent of land, containing 
several kingdoms, nations, or states, not sepa- 
rated from one another by seas. As the conti- 
nent of Europe, America, &c. 

The same word is also sometimes applied as 
a substantive to denote that which contains” 
any thing. 

To CONTI'NGE. v. 2. (contingo, Latin.) 
To touch; to reach ; to happen. 

CONTI'NGENCE. ContTi‘NGENCY. s. 
(from contingent.) The quality of being for- 


tuitous ; accidental possibility (Brown). 


CONTINGENT. a. (contingens, Latin.) 
Falling out by chance; accidental (South). 
_ContTinGenT.s. 1. A thing in the hands 
of chance (Grew). 2. A proportion that falls 
to any person upon a division. 

ConTINGENT, a term of -relation for the. 


‘quota that falls to any person upon a division. 


‘Thus each prince in Germany, in time of war, 
is to furnish so many men, so much money 
and ammunition for his contingent. 

ConTINGENT USE, in law, an use limited 
in a conveyance of lands which may or may 
not happen tovest, according to the contingency 
mentioned in the limitation of the use. Anda 
contingent remainder is, when an estate is li- 
mited to take place at a time to come, on an un- 
certain event. 

ConTINGENT LEGACY, is a legacy which 
may, or may not happen. If a legacy be left 


~ to one when he shall attain, or if he shall attain 


the age of twenty-one years; this is a contingent 
legacy, and if the legatee die before that time, 
the legacy shall not vest. But a legacy to one 
to be paid when he attains the age of twenty- 
one years is a vested legacy ; an interest which 
commences in presenti, although it be sodven- 
dum in futuro: and if the legatee die before 
that age, his representatives shail receive it out 
of the testator’s personal estate,-at the,same 
time that it would have become payable in case 
the legatee had lived. 

CONTIUNGENTLY.. ad. , Accidentally ; 
without any settled rule (Tanda gs 1 
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~ CONTINGENTNESS. s. Accidentalness ; 
fortuitousness. 

CONTINUAL. a. (continuus, Latin.) 1. 
Incessant; proceeding without interruption 

(Pope).. 2. (In law.) A continual clan is 
made from time to time, within every year and 
day (Cowley). 

CONTINUAL PROPORTIONALS, are a se- 
ries of three or more quantities compared to- 
gether, so that the ratio is the same between 
every two adjacent terms, viz. between the Ist 
and 2d, the 2dand 3d, the 3d and 4th, &c. . 

CONTINUALLY. ad. 1. Without pause ; 
without interruption (Bacon). 2. Without 
ecasing (Bentley). “ibe age 

CONTINUANCE. s. (from continue). 1. 
Succession uninterrupted (Addison). 2. Per- 
- manence im one state (South). 3. Abode ina 
place. 4. Duration; lastingness (Hayward). 
5. Perseverance (Romans). 

ConTINUANCE, in law, is the continuing 
of a cause in court by am entry made for that 
purpose upon the records there 

CONTINUANCE OF A WRIT OR ACTION, 
is its continuing in force from one term to an- 
other, where the sheriff has not returned a 
former writ issued out in the same action. 
With respect to continuance:, the court of 
king’s bench is not to enter them on the roll 


till after issue or demurrer, and then they enter. 


the continuance of all on the back before judg- 
ment. 


CONTINUANDO, a term used ina spe- 


cial declaration of trespass, where the plaintiff 


would recover damages for several trespasses in 
one and the same action. ‘To avoid multipli- 
city of suits, a person may in one action of 
trespass recover damages for many trespasses 
committed, by laying the same to be done with 
a continuando,- 

CONTIYNUATE. a: (continuatus, Latin.) 
1. Immediately united (Hooker). ~ 2. Uninter- 
rupted; unbroken (Shakspearey. 

CONTI'NUATELY. ad. With continuity; 
without interruption (Wilkins). 
_ CONTINUATION. s. (from continuate.) 
Protraction, or succession uninterrupted 
(Ray). . 

CONTINUATIVE. s. (from continuate.) 
An expression noting permanence or duration 
( Vatts). 

CONTINUA’TOR. s. (from continuate.) 
He that continues or keeps up the series of suc- 
cession (Brown). 

To CONTINUE. v. n. (continuer, French.) 
Y. 'To remain in the same state (Milton). 2. 
To last; tobe durable (Brown). 3. 'To perse- 
vere (Milton). 

0 CONTINUE. ¥. a, 1. To protract, or 

hold without interruption (Pope). 2. To unite 
without a chasm, or intervening substance 


{ Milton). . | 
QUANTITY, or Bony, 


_ CONTINUED 
is that whose parts are joined and united toge- 


-$her. ant Se wei 
CoNTINUED PROPORTION, is that in 


which the consequent of the first ratio is the 


“magnitudes, without ever 
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‘same with the antecedent of the second: as ia’ 


Hee, Otel, ae te. 
CONTI'NUEDLY. ad. (from. continued.y 
Without interruption ; without ceasing (Nor.).. 
CONTI'NUER. s. (from continue.y That 
which has the power of perseverance (Shak- 
speare). Ne 
CONTINUTTY. s. (continuitas, Lat.), 
Connexion uninterrupted; cohesion; close 
union (Bacon). 
~Continuiry (Law of), is that by which, 
variable quantities passing from one magnitude 
to another, pass through all the intermediate 
: yassing over any.of 
them abruptly. Many Bhitosophets and meta= 
physicians have asserted the probable confor-' 
mity of nateral operations to this law; but 
father Boscovich goes farther, and proves that, 
the law is universal... Thus we see that the — 
distances of two bodies can never be changed. 
without their passing through all the mterme- 
diate distances. We see the planets move eachy — 
with different velocities and directions. in the 
several parts of its orbit; but still observing 
the law of continuity. In heavy bodies pro-. 
jeeted the velocity mereases and decreases. 
through all the intermediate velocities: and the — 
same happens with regard to electricity and 
magnetism. No body becomes more or less 
dense without passing through the intermediate _ 
densities. ‘The light. of the day increases in 
the morning and decreases at night, through all, 
the’ intermediate possible degrees. And thus,. 
if we go through nature, we shall, if all things 
be rightly contemplated, see the law of conti-_ 
nuity strictly to take place. We sometimes, it is, 
true, make abrupt transitions in our minds; as, 
when we compare the length of one day with. 
that of another immediately following, and- 
say that the latter is two or three minutes longer 
or shorter than the former, passing all at once, 
in. the .common way of speaking, completely. 
round the globe; but if we consider the severak. 
intervening longitudes, we shall find days-of all 
the intermediate lengths. Sometimes also we, 
confound a quick motion with an instantaneous 
one: thus we are apt to imagine that a ball is, 


’ 


‘thrown abruptly out of a gun when fired ; but, 


in truth, some space of time is required for the, 
gradual inflammation of the powder, the rare- 
faction of the air, and the communication of. 
motion to the ball. In like manner all the 
other apparent objections to the law may be sa-. 
tisfactorily solved. : | | 
But however forcible this argument from in-, 
duetion may be, Boscovich goes still farther, 
and maintains that a breach. of this law, in the. 
proper cases, is metaphysically impossible. 
This argument he draws from. the very nature: 
of continuity, It is essential to continuity that, 
where one part of the thing continued ends and, 
another part begins, the limit will be common. 
to both. . Thus, when a geometrical line is di-. 
vided into two, an indivisible point is the com-- 
mon limit of both; thus time is continued ;. 
and therefore where one hour ends, another, 
immediately begins, and. the common limit» jp: 


a 
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$n indivisible instant. Now, as all variationg 
in: variable quantities are accomplished in time, 
they all partake of its continuity; and hence 
none of them can hasten by an abrupt tran- 
sition from one magnitude to another, without 
passing through the intermediate magnitudes. 
As we Cannot pass from ‘the sixth hour to the 
ninth without passing through the seventh 
and eighth; because, if we did, there would 
be a common limit between the sixth hour 
and the ninth, which is impossible; so like-. 
wise you cannot go from the distance 6 to the 
distance Q without passing through the dis- 
tances 7 and 8 ; because, if you did, in the in- 


stant of passage you would be both at the | 


distance 6 and at the distance 9; which is im- 
possible. In like manner, a body that is con- 
densed or rarefied cannot pass from the density: 
6 to the density 9, or vice versa, without pass- 
ing through the densities 7 and 8; because, in 
the abrupt passage, there would be two den- 
sities, 6 and 9, in the same instant. ‘The body 
must pass through all the intermediate den- 
sities. This it may do quickly or slowly, but 
still it must evidently pass through them all. 
The like may be said of all variable quantities 5. 
and thence we may conclude that the law of 
continuity is universal, | 
_ Still, however, this law is subject to dif- 
ficulties: for, rigorously taken, it supposes 
actual, and yet infinitely small changes, which 
some pieereogs will not assent to; and, if 
_We suppose changes only imperceptible to our 
‘senses, but finite, the law of continuity is no 
less violated than if the universe were to be 
suddenly destroyed: as M. Maupertuis ob- 
served; Mem. de l’Acad. de Berlin, tom. il. 
“pa. 284. | 

~ CONTINUOUS. a. (continuus, Latin.) 
Joined together without the intervention of 
any space (Newton). 

, C NTOPASCTZE ’ (xovToe, pole, and WiKTISg 
‘compact,) in antiquity, a sort of artists who 
supported a pole on their foreheads so firmly; 
that boys could play, dance, and wrestle to- 
gether on it. 

_.LoCONTORT. v. a. (contortus, Latin.) 
To twist ; to writhe (Ray). 

CONTORTJE, in botany (contorgueo, to 
twist together). The twenty-ninth order in 
the fragments of anatural method, in the Phi- 
Josophia Botanica, and the thirtieth of the na- 
tural orders in the Genera Plantarum, 

CONTORTED. In botany, applied to the 
corol and pericarp. A contorted corol has the 
edge of one petal lying over the next, in an 
oblique direction ; as in: vinca. A epritorted 
pericarp is that, which has the apex in a dif- 
ferent line from the base. It isnearly syttony- 
mous with‘ twisted. | 

CONTO/RTION. s: (from’contort:) Twist ; 
wry motion ; flexure (Ray). 

ConTo’RTion, in medicine, has many 
significations. 1. It denotes the iliac passion. 
2. An incomplete dislocation, when a bone is 
in part, but not entirely, forced from its arti- 

_ culation.:. 3. A dislocation of the vertebrae of 
the back sideways, or a’crookedness of these 
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vertebra: » And, 4. A disorder of the head, in 
which it is drawn towards one side, either by 
a spasmodic contraction of the muscles on 
the same side, or a palsy of the antagonist 
muscleson the other; . . gat elt 
,CONTORTUPLICATE. In botany. See 
WriITHED. . Ss 
CONTO/UR: s. (French.) The outline; 
the line by which any figure is defined or ter- 
minated. Hh EEE alee 
CONTOURNIATED; a term applied by 
antiquaries to medals, the edges of which ap-, 
pear as if turned in a lathe; having a broad 
rising tim on each side: 
CO’NTRA. _ A Latin preposition, used in 
composition, which signifies against. 
_CO’NTRABAND. a. (contrabando; Ital.) 
Prohibited ; illegal; unlawful (Dryden). 
To Co/NTRABAND. ¥: a. (from the adjec- 
tive.) To import goods prohibited. . VAG 
Co’/NTRABAND, in commerce, a prohibit- 
ed commodity or merchandise bought or sold, 
imported or exported, in prejudice to the laws. 
and ofdinances of a state, or the public prohi« 
bitions of the sovereign. Contraband goods aré. 
not only liable to confiscation themselves, but 
also subject all other merchandise found with 
them in the same box, bale, or parcel, together 
with the horses, waggons, &c. which conduct 
them. There are contrabands likewise, whichs, 
besides the forfeiture of the goods, are attended 
with several penalties and disabilities: _ 
The principal goods prolitbited to be im~ 
pore into Great Britain, are *alamodes and 
ustrings, except in the port of London, and 
bylicence; *ammunition, without licence from 
the king; *arms, without licence from the 
king ; * bits for bridles ; * popish books; brandy. 
or rum, in casks less than 60 gallons, or in ships 
less than 15 tons burden { * buttons of all sorts 5 
printed, pairited, stained, ot dyed calicoes ; 
catds for wool, and playing cards; * chocolate 
ready made, or cocoa paste ; cinnamon, without 
licence, except from India; * woollen cloths; 
* dice; leather gloves ; Kast India; Persia, and 
China wrought silks, Bengals, stuffs mixed 
with silk, or herba, except into the port of Lon- 
don, and under special regulations ; * fringes of 
silk or thread; gold or silver thread, lace, 
fringe, ot other works made thereof; * malt 
from beyond sea; *salt in ships undez twenty 
tons, or not in bulk ; *silk embroidered, twined 
silk ; * wrought silk mixed with gold, silver, or 
other materials; * tea, except by the India com- 
pany ; tobacco manufactured ; *utensils of war, 
without licence ftom the king; * cut whale- 
bone. | 
Goods prohibited to be exported are, boxes, 
eases, or dial-plates, for clocks and watches; 
without the movement and makers’ names ; 
bullion, without proper cettificates, &c. ; frames 
for stockings; metal not of British ore, ex 
cept ste ; wool ; scouring and fuller’s 
clay; sheep and sheepskins with the ywool ; 
tallow ; uterisils used in the silk and woollen 
manufactory ; white ashes, -&c._ ‘owen 
N. B.. Such goods in. the. preceding list as 
have an asterisk prefixed sis i gig besides 
ak 2 ; 


the forfeiture in common with the rest, are at- 
tended with several penalties, (Gregory’s Cy- 


clo.). 

To CONTRACT. v. a. (contractus, Lat.) 
1. To draw together into less compass. 2. T’o 
lessen ; to make less ample (G. of 7.) 3. 'To 
draw the parts of any thing together (Milton). 
4. To make.a bargain(Dryden). 5. To be- 
troth; to affiance (Tatler). 6. To procure ; 
to bring; to incur; to draw; to get (King 
Charles). 7. To shorten ; to abridge. 

To Contra‘cT. v.a. 1. To shrink up; 
to grow short (Arbuthnot). 2. To bargain : 
as, ¢o contract for a quantity of provisions. 

~Contra‘cT. part. a. (from the verb.) Af- 
fianced ; contracted (Shakspeare). 

- Co’nrract. s. 1. A bargain; a compact 

(Temple). 2. An act whereby a man and 
woman are betrothed to one another (Shak- 
speare). 3. A writing in which the terms of 
a bargain are included. 
- CONTRACTED VEIN, in hydraulics 
(vena contracta of Newton), a name given to 
the contraction which has been observed in a 
stream of fluid issuing from an aperture. See 
HypDRAUtics. 

CoNTRACTED PANICLE. In_ botany, 
close and narrow, so as very much to resemble 
a spike. As in festuca calycina. 


~ CONTRA’CTEDNESS. s. (from contract- 


ed.) The state of being contracted ; contraction. 
CONTRACTIBILITY. s. (from contrac- 
tile.) Possibility of being contracted (4r- 
luthnot). 
CONTRA/’CTIBLE. a. (from conéract.) 
Capable of contraction (Arbuthnot.) 
CONTRA/CTIBLENESS. s. (from con. 
‘tractible.) The quality of suffering contraction. 
CONTRA’CTILE. a. (from conéract.) 
Having the power of shortening itself (Ar- 
Luthnot). =: 
- CONTRA‘CTILITY. The opposite of ex- 
ansive elasticity. A property in bodies, the 
‘effect of the cohesive power, by which their 
particles resume their former propinguity when 
the force ceases which was applied to separate 
them. ae, 
CONTRACTION. s. (conéractio, Latin.) 
1. The act of contracting or shortening (Pope). 
2. The act of shrinking or shrivelling (4r- 
buthnot). 3. The state of being contracted, 
or drawn into a narrow compass (Newton). 4. 
(In grammar.) ‘The reduction of two vowels 
or syllables toone. 5. Abbreviation: as, the 
writing is full of contractions. 
CONTRACTION. (contractio, from contraho, 
to draw together). Contractura. A rigid con- 
traction of the joints. It is a genus of disease 
in. the class locales, and order dyscinesie of 
Cullen. The species are, 1. Contractura ab 
inflammatione, when it arises from inflamma- 
tion. 2. Contractura 4 spasmo, called also. 
tonic spasm (au absurd but common term), and 
cramp, when it depends upon spasm. 3. Con- 
tractura ab antagonistas paraliticos, from the 
antagonist muscles losing their action. 4. Con- 
tractura ab acrimonia irritante, which is in- 
duced by some irritating cause. 5. Contrac- 
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tura articularis, originating from a disease of 
the joint. 

ConrracTIon, in physics, the diminish~ 
ing the extent or dimensions of a body, or the 
causing its parts to approach nearer to each — 
other, in which sense it stands opposed to dila- 
tation or expansion. See Expansion. 

Water and all aqueous fluids are gradually 
contracted by a diminution of temperature, _ 
until they arrive at a certain point, which is 
about 8° above the freezing point; but below. 
that point they begin to expand, and continue | 
to do so according as the temperature is lower= 
ed. Similar effects have been observed with 
regard to some metals. Speaking of contrac- 
tion, a remarkable phenomenon, of consider- 
able importance in manufactures, obtrudes it- 
self on our notice. It is the hardness which 
certain bodies acquire in consequence of a snd-_ 
den contraction, and this is particularly the ~ 
case with glass and some of the metals. Thus, 

lass vessels, suddenly cooled after having been 
ormied, are so very brittle that they hardly . 
bear to be touched with any hard body. The 

cause of this effect is thus properly explained 

by Dr. Young. ‘“ When glass in fusion’ is— 
very suddenly cooled, its external parts become 

solid first, and determine the magnitude of the 

whole piece, while it still remains fluid within. ~ 
The internal part, as it cools, is disposed ta— 
contract still further, but its contraction is pre- - 
vented by the resistance of the external parts, 

which form an arch or vault round it, so that 
the whole is left in a state of constraint; and 

as soon as the equilibrium is disturbed in any 

one part, the whole aggregate is destroyed. 

Hence it becomes necessary to anneal all last 

by placing it in an oven, where it is left to cool 
slowly ; for, without this precaution, a very: 
slight cause would destroy it. “The Bologna 
jars, sometimes called proofs, are small thick — 
vessels made for the purpose of exhibiting this 

effect; they are usually destroyed by the im- 

pulse of a small and sharp body ; for instance, 

a single grain of sand, dropped into them, and 

a small body appears to be often more effectual 

than a larger one ; perhaps because the larger 
one is more liable to ee the glass with an 

obtuse part of its surface.” (dtees’s Cyclo.). 

On this subject see also Dalton’s Chemistry. 

CONTRA/CTOR. s. (from contract.) One 
of the parties to a contract or bargain (Taylor). 

ToCONTRADICT.v. a. (contradico, Lat.) 
1. To oppose verbally (Dryden). 2. Te be. 
contrary to; to repugn (Hooker). __ 

CONTRADI’CTER. s. (from conéradict.y 
Onethat contradicts; an opposer (Szw7f#). 

CONTRADICTION. s. (from  contra- 
dict.) 1. Verbal opposition; controversial as- 
sertion. (Milton). 2. Opposition (Hebrews). 
3. Inconsistency; incongruity (South). 4. 
Contrariety, in thought or effect (Sidney). 

CONTRADI'CTIOUS. a. (from contra= 
dict.) 1, Filled with contradiction; incon- 
sistent. 2. Inclined tocontradict; given to cavil. 

CONTRADI’CTIOUSNESS. s. 1. Incon- 
sistency; contrariety to itself (Norris). 2, Dis« 
position to eavil; disputatious temper, | 


\ 
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CONTRADICTORILY. ad.. Inconsist- 
ently with himself; oppositely to others 
(Brown). ; 

CONTRADICTORY. a. (contradicto- 
vius, Latin.) Opposite to; inconsistent with 
(South). 

CoNTRADICTORY PROPOSITIONS, are 
opposites, one-of which imports a mere and 
naked denial of the other. Seeming contra- 
dictories are, when the members of a period 
quite disagree in appearance and sound, but 
perfectly agree and are consistent in sense: thus, 
Shakspeare says, 


“* Cowards die many times before their death: 
The valiant never taste of death but once.” 


_CONTRADISTINCTION. s. .Distinc- 
tion by opposite qualities (Glanville). 

‘0 CONTRADISTYUNGUISH. v. a. (con- 
dra and distinguish.) 'To distinguish by oppo- 
site qualities (Locke). 

CONTRAFUSSURE. s. (contra and fis- 
sure.) A crack of the skull where the blow 
was inflicted, is called fissure; but in the con- 
trary part, contrafissure (Wiseman). 


CONTRA-HARMONICAL PROPOR-. 


TION, that relation of three terms, wherein 
the difference of the first and second is to the 
difference of the second and third, as the. third 
is to the first. ae j 

To CONTRAI’NDICATE. v. a. (contra 
and indico, Lat.) To point out some peculiar 
symptom, contrary to the general tenour of the 
malady (Harvey). 


CONTRAINDICA’TION. (contra-indica- ’ 


to, from contra, against, and indico, to show). 
A symptom attending a disease, which forbids 
the exhibition of a remedy that would other- 
wise be employed. xm yt 
CONTRALTO. (Italian.) In music, the 
counter-tenor. F - 
CONTRAMURE. s. 
‘An out-wal! built about the main wall of a 
‘city. 
CONTRANITENCY. s. (conéra and ni- 
tens, Latin.) Reaction; a resistency against 
ressure. 
~CONTRAPOSITION. s. (contra and po- 
sition.) A placing over against. 
CONTRAREGULA/RITY. s. (contra and 


regularity.) Contrariety to rule ( Norris.) 


CONTRA‘RIANT. a. (contrariant, Fr.) - 


Inconsistent ; contradictory (dyliffe). 
CO/NTRARIES. s. (from contrary.) In 
Aogick, propositions which destroy each other. 
CONTRARVETY. s. (from contranetas, 
Latin.) 1. Repugnance ; opposition (/Vot- 
ton). 2 Inconsistency; quality or position 
destructive of its opposite (Shakspeare). 


CONTRA/RILY. ad. (from contrary.) 1. 


In a manner contrary (Ray). 
ways; in different directions. 
CONTRA/RINESS. s. (from contrary.) 
Contrariety ; opposition. —~ 
CONTRA/RIOUS. a. (from contrary.) 
Cpposite ; repugnant (Milton). 
CONTRA’RIOUSLY, ad, Oppositely 
{Shakspeare). 


2. Ditterent 


(conéremure, Fr.) : 


CON 

CONTRA’/RIWISE. ad. 1, Conversely 
(Bacon). 2. Oppositely (Raleigh), , 

CO/NTRARY. a. (contrarius, Latin.) 1. 
Opposite ; contradictory (Davies). 2. Incon- 
sistent; disagreeing (Y'l/otson). 3. Adverse ; 
in an opposite direction (Matt.) 

Co/nNTRARY. s. (from the adjective.) 1. 
A thing of opposite qualities (Cowley). 2.A 
proposition contrary to some other ; a fact con- 
trary to the allegation (Locke). 3. On the 
ConTRARY. In opposition; on the other 
side (Swift). 4. To the CONTRARY. ‘Toa 
contrary purpose ; to an opposite intent (Sdi/- 
ling fleet). 

To Co/NTRARY. v. a, (contrarier, Fr.) To 
oppose ; to thwart; to contradict (Latimer). 

CO'NTRAST. s. (contraste, French.) Op- 
position and dissimilitude.of figures, by which 
one contributes to the visibility or effect of an- 
other. ou 

CoNTRAST, in painting and sculpture, ex- 
presses an opposition or difference of position, 
attitude, &c. of two or more figures, contrived 
to make a variety ina painting, &c. as where 
in a groupe of three figures, one is shown 
before, another behind, and another side-ways, 
they are said to be in contrast.. The contrast 
is not only to be observed in the position of 
figures, but also in that of the several members 
of the same figure: thus, if the right arm ad- 


vance farthest, the right leg is to be hinder- 


most ; if the eye be directed one way, the arm 
is to go the contrary way, &c. ‘The contrast 
must be pursued even in the drapery. 

To ContTrRa’‘sT. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To place in opposition. 2. To ‘show another 
figure to advantage (Dryden). . 

CONTRATE-WHEEL, in watch-work,, 
that next to the crown, the teeth and hoop of 
which lie contrary to those of the other wheels, 
whence it takes its name. 

CONTRAVALLA‘TION. s.: (contra and 
vallo, Latin.) The fortification thrown up, to 
hinder the sallies of the garrison (Watts). 

To CONTRAVENE. v. a. (contra and 
venio, Latin.) ‘To oppose; to obstruct; to 
baffle. : ? 

CONTRAVENER. s. (from contravene.) 
He who opposes another. 

CONTRAVENTION. s. (French.) Op- 
position (Sw7ft). 

ConTRAVENTION, in law, a man’s failing 
to discharge his word, obligation, duty, or the’ 
laws or customs of the place. . 

CONTRAYERVA. A term of Spanish 
origin, and derived from conéra, against ; and 
yerva, a herb or plant; the Spaniards often 
exchanging the Latin h for y, as again in yedra 
for hedera, ivy; in the same manner as they 
exchange the Latin f for h, writing hermoso 
for formosus, higo for ficus. An antagonist. 
herb, an antidote to poison. The oflicinal 
part of this plant is the root, which is obtain- 
ed from various species of dorstenia, especially 
the dorstenia contrayerva, and dorstenia dra- 
hena. It has a peculiar kind of aromatic smell, 
and a light adstringent, warm, bitterish taste ; 
and on being long chewed discovers some- 
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what of a sweetish sharpness. Putrid and 
nervous feyers are the diseases in which this 
medicine was formerly used. See Doxste- 
NIA, 

CONTRAYERVA OF HERNANDEL. In 

botany. See PassIFLORa. 

CONTRE, in combination with words. 

Bee Counter. : 

Contre, in heraldry, an appellation given 
to several bearings, on account of their cutting 
the shield contrary and opposite ways : thus we 
meet with contre-bend, contre-cheyron, con- 
tre-pale, &c. when there are two ordinaries of 
the same nature opposite to each other, so as 
colour may he opposed to metal, and metal to 
colour, 

Contre cov. A species of fracture of 
the skull, called in Latin conéra-fissura, in 
which the fracture happens in that part of the 
bone opposite to where the blow was received. 

CONTRECTA’'TION. ss. (conirectatio, 
Latin.) A touching or handling. 

CONTRE DANCE, a rural dance borrow- 
@1 from the French, in which the partners are 

laced opposite to each other. The usual name 
Hs iid this kind of pleasing exercise is dis- 
tinguished among us is country dance, 

CONTRI'BUTARY. a, (con and étribu- 
tary.) Paying tribute to the same sovereign 
(Glanville). 

To CONTRI'BUTE. », a. (contribuo, Lat,) 
To give to some common stock ; to advance 
toward some common design (Addison), 

To ConrTRi'BUTE; v. 2. To bear a part; to 
have a share in any act or effect (Pope). 

CONTRIBU’TION. s. (from contribute.) 
1. The act of promoting some design in con- 
junction with other persons, 2, That which 
is given by several hands for some common 
purpose (Graunt). 3, That which. is paid for 
the support of an army lying in a country 
(Shakspeare). ii 

CONTRIBUTIONE FACIENDA, in 
Jaw, a writ that lies where tenants in common 
are bound to do the same thing, and one or 
more of them yefuse to contribute their part ; 
as where they jointly hold a mill pro indiviso, 
and equally share the profits of it, if the mill 
fall to decay, and one or more of the persons 
refuse to contribute to its reparation, the rest 
shall haye this writ to compel them. 

CONTRI'BUTIVE. a. (from contribute.) 
‘That has the power of promoting any purpose 
o concurrence with other motives (Decay of 
Piety). 

CONTRIBUTOR, s. (from contribute.) 
One that bears a part in some common design 
(Shakspeare). » 

CONTRI'BUTORY. a. (from conéribute.) 
Promoting the same end; bringing assistance 
to some joint design. 

To CONTRIUSTATE. v. a. (conéristo, Lat.) 
‘To sadden; to make sorrowful (Bacon). 

CONTRISTATION. s. (from contris- 
tate.) Sorrow; sadness: not used (Bacon). 

-CONTRITE, a. (contritus, Latin.) 1. 
Bruised; much worn, 2, Worn with sore 


nitent (Rogers)... | 
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row; harassed with the sense of guilt; pe 


CONTRI'TENESS. s. 
Contrition ; ‘repentance. - ; 
CONTRITION. s. (from contrite.) 13 
The act of grinding, or rubbing to powder 
(Newton). 2. Penitence; sorrow for sin, 
arising from the desire to please God (Sprat). 

CONTRIVABLE. a. (from conérive. — 


Possible to be planned by the mind ; possible 


(from contrite.) 


to be invented and adjusted (Walkins). 


CONTRI'VANCE. s. (from contrive.) 1. 
The act of contriving; excogitation; the 
thing contrived (/Vilkins). @. Scheme; plan — 
(Glanville). 3. A conceit; a plot; an arti- 
fice (Atterbury). 

To CONTRIVE. »v. a. (controuver, Fr.) ! 
1. To plan out; to excogitate (Tillotson). 2, 
‘To wear away: out of use (Spenser). 

To ContTRi'veE. v. a. To form or design; 
to plan ; to scheme ; to complot (Shakspeare). 

CONTRI'VEMENT. s. (from contrive.) 
Invention. 

CONTRI'VER. s. (from contrive.) An — 
inventer ; a schemer (Denham). ; 

CONTRO'L. s. (conérole, French.) 1. A 
register or account kept by another officer, that 
each may be examined by the other. 2, 
Check; restraint (aller). 3. Power; au-_ 
thority ; superintendence (Shakspeare). 2 

To Contro'e. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. ~ 
To keep under check by a counter reckoning. 
2. To govern; to restrain; to subject (Dry- 
den}. 3. To overpower ; to confute (Bacon), 

CONTRO’LLABLE. a. (from conérol.) 
Subject to control, or command; subject to” 
be overruled (South). . 

CONTROLLER, or CompTROLLER, an’ 
officer appointed to control or oversee the ac~ 
counts of other officers, and, on occasion, ta_ 
certify whether or not things have been con- 
trolled or examined. In England we have se- 
veral’ officers of this name; controller of the 
king’s house, controller of the navy, controller 
of the customs, controller of the mint, &c. 

CONTROLLER of the hanaper, an officer 
that/attends the lord chancellor daily, in term 
and in seal time, to take all things sealed in — 
leather bags, from the clerk of the hanaper; 
and to mark the number and effect thereof, 
and enter them in a book, with all the duties © 
belonging to the king and other officers for the 
same, and so charge the clerk of the hanaper 
with them. . . 

ConTROLLER of the pipe, an officer of the © 
exchequer, that makes out a summons twice 
every year, to levy the farms and ¢lebts of the 

ipe. 
\ibalinka viel of the pells, two officers of .: 
the exchequer, who are the chamberlain’s 
clerks, and keep a control of the pell of re- 
ceipt, and goings out, 

‘CONTRO'LLERSHIP. s. (from conérol- 
ler.) The office of a controller. 


CONTRO'LMENT ss. (from control.) 1, 


The power or act of superintending or restrains: 


ing. 2. Restraint (Davies). - 3, Opposition 5 . 


- 
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eonfutation (ZJooker). 4. Resistance; hosti- 
hty (Shakspeare). . . 


CONTROVERSIAL. a. (from controver- 


sy.) Relating to disputes; disputations (Locke). 

CONTROVERSY. s. (controversia, Lat.) 
1. Dispute ; debate ; agitation of contrary opi- 
nions (Dexham). 2. Asuitin law (Deule- 
 gonomy). 3. A-quarrel (Jeremiah). 4. Op- 
position; enmity (Shakspeare). ; 

To CONTROVERT. v. a. (controverto, 
Latin). To debate; to dispute any thing in 
writing (Cheyne). | 

CONTROVE'RTIBLE. a. (from contro- 
. vert.) Disputable (Brown). 

CONTROVERTIST. s. (from conérovert.) 
Disputant (72lotson). 

_ CONTUMA'CIOUS. a. (contumax, Lat}) 
Obstinate; perverse; stubborn ( Hammond.) 

GONTU) 

stubbornly ; inflexibly; perversely. 

CONTUM A'CIOUSNESS. s. (from con- 
éumactous.) Obstinacy ; perverseness (Wise.). 
- CONTUMACY,s. (ftom contumacia, Lat.) 
1. Obstinacy ; perverseness ; stubbornness; in- 
flexibility (Milton). ¢. A wilful contempt 
and disobedience to any lawful summons or 
judicial order (Ayhiffe). 

The word is used in civil as well as criminal 
- matters; but more rarely in the first, wherein 
the words default, and contempt, ordinarily 
supply its place: the refunding of the charges 
of a contempt, judged at the hearing, is also 
the penalty of contumacy. In a criminal sense, 
the contumacious is condemned, not because 
the crime is proved on him, but because he is 
absent. | 

By the Roman laws, there was no process in 
case of contumacy, during the first year of ab- 
sence; they only took an inventory of the 
goods of the fugitive, and, if he died in the 
year, he died integra status; but, after the year 
‘was expired, he was deemed culpable. 

In England, contumacy is to be prosecuted 


‘ ~ 49 outlawry.—In France, ail contumacies are 


annulled, if the accused make his appearance 
in five years: if he die in that time, his rela- 
tions are permi tted to purge his memory. 
CONTUME'LIOUS. a. (contumeliosus, 
Latin.) .1. Reproachful; rude ; sarcastick 
_(Shakspeare). 2. Inclined to utter reproach, 
or practise insults; brutal ; rude (Shakspeare). 
3. Productive of reproach; shameful; igno- 
minious (Decay of tety). 
CONTUME'LIOUSLY. ad. Reproach- 
fully ; contemptuously ; rudely (Hooker). 
*- GONTUME'LIOUSNESS. s. (from con- 
tumelious.) Rudeness; reproach. 
CO'NTUMELY. s. (contumelia, Latin.) 
Rudeness; contemptnousness ;. bitterness of 
_danguage ; reproach (72llotson). 
ai Eo. CONTU'SE. y. a. (contusus, Latin.) 
1. To beat together; to bruise (Bacon). 2. 
To bruise the fiesh without a breach of the 
_ continuity (Viseman). 

CONTU'SION. s. (from. contusio, Latin.) 
1. The act of beating or bruising. 2. The 
-. state of being beaten or bruised (Boyle). 3. 
A bruise. See SURGERY, 


1A‘CIOUSLY. ad. Obstinately ; - 


CON 
-CONTY, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Somme, and chief place of a can- 
ton, in the district of Amiens, on the Selle: 
four leagues S. Amiens. . 
CONVALE'SCENCE. Conv ate’scen- 
cy. s. (from convulesco, Latin.) Renewal 
of health; recovery from a disease (Clarendon). 
CONVALESCENT. a. (convalescens, 
Latin.) Recovering ; returning to a state of 
health. 
CONVALL, Lily, in botany. See Con- 
VALLARIA. 
CONVALLARBIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class hexandria, order monogynia. Corol 
six-cleft ; calyx-less ; stigma three-sided ; berry 
superior, three-celled, spotted before it is ripe. 
Eleven species, scattered over the globe; of 
which several are natives of England. ‘They 
may be sub-divided into plants, : 
A. with corols campanulate, and called lily of 
the valley. ) Titian 
B. corols funnel-ferm; called Solomon's 
seal. 
C. corols wheel-shaped. 
The elegance of these plants is well known, 


as also the ease with which they may be pro- 


agated by their creeping roots. See Nat. 
Hist. Pl. LXX. 

CONVE'NABLE. a. (convenalle, Fr.) 
1. Consistent with; agreeable to (Spenser). 2. 
That may be convened. 

To CONVENE. v. n. (convenio, Latin.) 
1. To come together; to associate (Boyle). 2. 
To assemble for any publick purpose (Locke). 
To ConveE/NE. v. a. 1. To call togethers 
to assemble; to convoke (Clarendon), 2. 'To 
summon judicially (Ayliffe). 

CONVE'NIENCE. Conve’NIENCY. s. 
(convenientia, Latin.) 1. Fitness; pro- 
priety (Hooker). 2. Commodiousness ; ease 
(Calamy). 3. Cause of ease; accommo- 
dation (Dryden). 4. Fitness of time or place 
(Skakspeare). 

CONVE'NIENT. a. (conveniens, Latin.) 
Fit; suitable; proper; well adapted (772llotson). 

CONVE'NIENTLY. ad. 1. Commodi- 
ously ; without difficulty (Shahspeare). 2. 
Fitly (JV 2lkins) 

CONVENT, a monastery of religious, of 


either sex. The word comes from the Latin 


conventus, meeting ; of convenire, to come to- 


gether. 
To CONVENT. v. @. (convenio, Latin.) To 


call before a judge or judicature (Shakspeare). 


CONVENTICLE, a diminutive of con- 
vent; dencting properly a cabal, or secret as- 
sembly, of a part of the monks of a convent, 
to make a brigue or party in the election of an 
abbot. From the ill use of these assemblies 
the word is come into disrepute; and now 
stands for any mischievous, seditious, or irre- 
gular assembly, “Ihe term conventicle is said, 
by some, to have been first applied in England 
to the schools of Wickliffe; and has been since 
used to signify the religious assemblies of all in 
this country who do not conform to the esta- 
blished doctrine and worship of the church of 


_ England. 


CON 
By 22 Car. II. cap. 1, it is enacted, that if 
any persons of the age of 16 years, subjects of 
this kingdom, shall be present at any conven- 
ticle, where there are five or more assembled, 
they shall be fined five shillings for the first of- 
fence, and ten “shillings for the second; and 
persons preaching incur a penalty of twenty 
pounds. Also suffering a meeting to be held 
in a house, &c, is liable to twenty pounds 
penalty. Justices of the peace have power to 
enter such houses, and seize persons assembled, 
Sc. and if they neglect their duty they shall 
forfeit one hundred pounds. And if any con- 
stable, &c. know of such meetings, and do 
not inform a justice of peace, or chief magis- 
trate, &c. he shall forfeit five pounds, But 
the Ist Will. and Mary, cap. 18, ordains, that 
protestant dissenters shall be exempt from pe- 
nalties: though if they meet in a house with 
the doors locked, barred, or bolted, such dis- 
senters shall have no benefit from the act, 
Officers of the government, &c. present at any 
conventicle, at which there shall be ten per- 
sons, if the royal family be not prayed for in 
éxpress words, shall forfeit. forty pounds, and 
be disabled. Stat..10 Anne, cap. 2. See Non- 
CONFORMIST, and TOLERATION,. ; 
CONVENT ICLER, s. (from conventicle.) 
One that supports or frequents private and un- 
lawful assemblies (Dryden). x 
CONVENTION, a treaty, contract, or 
agreement between two or more parties, 
~ Convention is also a name given to an 
extraordinary assembly of parliament, or the 
estates of the realm, held without the king’s 
writ. Of this kind was the convention par- 
lament which restored Charles II. This par- 
liament met above a month before his return, 
and sat full seven months after his restoration, 
and enacted several laws still in force, which 
were confirmed by stat. 13 Car. II. ¢. 7. and 
c. 14. Such also was the convention of estates 
in 1688, who, upon the retreat of king James 
LI. came to a conclusion that he had abdicated 
the throne, and that the right of succession de- 
volved to king William and queen - Mary; 
whereupon: their assembly expired as a con- 
vention, and was converted into a parliament. 
CONVE’NTIONAL. a. (from convention. ) 
- Stipulated: agreed'on by compact (Hale). * 
~ CONVE/NTIONARY. a. (from conven- 
tion.) Acting upon contract ; settled by stipu- 
lation (Carew). Bad aR 2h 
CONVE’NTUAL. a. (conventuel, Fr.) 
Belonging to a convént; monastick (Ay/iffe). 
~ CONVE/NTUAL. s. (from convent.) “A 
monk; a nun; one that lives ‘in a convent 
(Shakspeare). 
| To CONVE’RGE. wv. n. (convergo, Latin.) 
To tend to one point from different places 
(Newson). . : . 
CONVE’RGENT. Conve/rGIne. «a. 
(from converge.) Tending to one point from 
different places. eh | ; 
“ Conve/RGING. (connivens.) Tn botany. 
Applied to the corol, when the tips of the petals 
meet so as to close the flower, as in trollius: 
to.anthers, approaching or inclining towards 
be ‘ Paws , F iy ¥ j ‘ 


CON 
each other, as in the class didynamia: to the’ 
sleep of plants, when. two opposite leaves are 
so Closely applied to each other by their upper 
surfaces, as to seem one leaf. ; 

CONVERGING SERIES, in mathematics, 
series whose terms decrease the farther they 
proceed. nm oe 

CONVERGING RAYS, in optics, those rays 
that, issuing from divers points of an object, 
incline towards another, till at Jast they meet 
and cross, and then become diverging rays, 
See Oprics. 

CONVERSABLE. a. (from converse.) 
Qualified for conversation; fit for company 
(Addison). 

CONVE’RSABLENESS. s. (from -con- 
versable.) ‘The quality of being a pleasing” 
companion ; fluency of talk. 

CONVE’/RSABLY. ad. (from conversable.) 
In a conversable manner. 

CONVE'RSANT.. a. (conversant, Fr.) 
1. Acquainted with; familiar (Hooker). 2. 
Having intercourse with any (Joshua). 3 
Relating to; concerning (Addison). 

CONVERSA’TION. s. (conversatio, Lat.) 
1. Familiar discourse ; chat ; easy talk (Swift). 
2. A particular act of discoursing upon any 
subject. 3. Commerce ; intercourse; fami- 
liarity (Dryden). 4. Behaviour; manner of 
acting in common life (Peter). 5. Practical — 
habits; knowledge by long acquaintance ~ 
(Woodward). 

CONVE'RSATIVE. a. (from converse.) 
Relating to publick life; not contemplative. 

To CONVERSE. v. 2. (converser, Fr.) 
1. To cohabit with ; to hold intercouse with ; 
to be a companion to (Locke). 2. To be ac- 
quainted with (Shakspeare). 3. 'To convey 


{ 


the thoughts reciprocally in talk (Milton). 4. 


To discourse: familiarly upon any subject. 
To have commerce with a different sex. 
Co'nvVERSE. s. (from theverb.) 1. Con- 
versation; manner of discoursing in familiar 
life (Pope). 2. Acquaintance; cohabitation; 


5. 


familiarity (Glanville). 


CoNnVERSE, in mathematics. One propo- 
sition is called the converse of another, when, 
after a conclusion is. drawn from something 
supposed in the converse proposition, that con- 
clusion is supposed; and then, - that which in 
the other was supposed, is now drawn as a 
conclusion from it: thus, when two sides of-a 
triangle are equal, the angles under these 
sides are equal; and, on the converse, if 
these angles are equal, the two sides are equal. 
- Converse propositions are not necessarily 
true, but require a demonstration ; and Euclid 
always demonstrates such as he has occasion 
for. An instance or two will show this. If 
two right lined figures are so exactly of a size 
and form (both respecting their sides and an-” 
gles) that being laid one on the other, their 
boundary lines do exactly coincide and agree ; 
then no one doubts that these figures are equal. ~ 
Now try the converse. If two rizht lined 
figures are equal, then, if they be laid the one on’ 
the other, their boundary lines exactly coincide 
and agree. ‘It is manifest that this proposition, 
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though the converse of the former,. is by no 
means true. A triangle and a square may 
have equal areas ; but it is impossible the sides 
of the former can all coincide with those of the 
latter. Again, if two triangles have their sides 
respectively equal, their angles will! also be re- 
spectively equal, by Euc. 1.8. But, if two 
triangles have their angles respectively equal, it 
does not follow that the sides will be respec- 
tively equal: this may or may not be true, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 
sitions, therefore, need a proof, notwithstand- 
ing this has been termed superfluous and im- 
pertinent by Emerson and some others. 

CONVE’RSELY. ad. (from converse.) 
With change of order; reciprocally. 

CONVERSION. s. (conversio, Latin.) 1. 
Change from one state into another ; transmu- 
tation (Arbuthnot). 2. Change from repro- 
bation to grace. 3. Change from one religion 
to another (Acts). 4. The interchange of 
terms in an argument: as, no virtue is vice, no 
vice is virtue. 

CoNVERSION, ina moral sense, a return 
from evil to good; resulting from a sense, 
either of the natural deformity of the one, and 
_ amiableness of the other; or of the advantages 
_ and disadvantages that spring from the one, and 
_ the other, respectively. 

Or, it is a change of the heart, with regard 
to the morals, passions, desires, and pursuits ; 
and of the mind, with regard to the sentiments, 
&c. produced.by a suitable knowledge of Jesus 
Christ as a Saviour.. See REGENERATION. 
The conversion of St. Paul, considered as an 
argument for the truth of Christianity, is the 
subject of a very able treatise by lord Lyt- 
tleton. ~ 
Whether the mind be entirely passive in the 
first moment of its conversion, or whether there 
be any co-operation of our own together with 
the influences of divine grace upon our heart, 
is a question which’ has been very much dis- 
uted. It chiefly depends upon what is meant 
_ by conversion : if a man is then only said to be 
_ converted, when his heart is in a prevailing de- 
gree really determined for the service of God 
through Christ, he is plainly active in such a 
determination, though” there may have been 
Some preceding scenes in which he has been 
passive, 2. e. while God has made those im- 
pressions on his mind which have led to this 
determination: and, as- according to the na- 
tural constitution of our mind, some motives 
must precede the volition leading towards this 
final determination, it is proper to own God as 
the first mover in this blessed work, and to ac- 
knowledge that in this sense as well as others 
** we love him because he first loved us,” Com- 
_ pare 1 Cor. i. 30, 31. Psal. xev. 7, 8. Eph. iv. 
30. Rev. iii. 20. Phil. ii, 13. Ezek. xi. 10. 
with Ezek. xviii. 31. Deut. xxx. 6, with 
Jer.iv.4. Acts ii. 40. 1 Tim. iv. 16, 

CONVERSION OF EQUATIONS, in algebra, 

is when the quantity sought, or any part or de- 


gree thereof, being in fractions, the whole is- 


-yeduced to one common denomination, and 
then omitting the denominators, the equation 


Converse propo- ~ 


CON 


is continued in the numerators only. "Thus > 


aa +cc 


suppose a—-b == 


by d, and it will stand thus, 


da—db= aa 
co+dh 4- db. + 


CONVERSION OF PROPORTION, is when 


of four proportionals it is inferred that the Ist, 


a hb; multiply all 


is to its excess above the 2d, as the 3d, to its” 


excess above the 4th. : 
ConvVERSION (Centre of), in mechanics. 
See CENTRE OF CONVERSION. 


CONVERSIVE. a, (from converse.) Con-, 


versable ; sociable. 


To CONVERT. v. a. (converto, Latin.) 


1. ‘To change into another substance ; to trans- 
mute (Burnet). 2.'To change from one reli- 
gion to another. 3. To turn from a bad to 2 
good life. . 4. To turn toward any point 
(Brown). 5. To apply to any use ; 
priate (Arbuthnot). 


To ConveE’RT: v.n. To undergo a changes 


to be transmuted (Shakspeare). 
Co’NVERT. s. A person converted from 
one opinion to another (St¢illing fleet). 


CONVERTER. s. (from convert.) One 


that makes converts. 


CONMERTIBULELY.,. 9 Croncconversis 


ble.) The quality of being possible to be con- 
verted. 


CONVERTIBILITY, in the science of what 
has been called vital chemistry, is the faculty Pos - 
sessed by vegetables of being converted into ani- 
mal substance, so as to afford to. the different 
organs of the animal frame the basis of homoge- 
neous nutriment and support, or vice versa, the 
faculty possessed by animal matter of being re- 
stored to a vegetable nature so as to afford to ve- 
getables a similar mean of augnientation and 
growth. We have already hinted at this power 
under the articles AssiMILATION, and ANimA- 
LIZATION 3 but we have reserved ourselves to the 
present article to enter upon the subject in 
detail. . 

Convertibility, in this sense, is a very import- 
ant branch of natural phitosophy, and it has of 


"Tate been treated in averyscientific manner by Mr. 


Good, in the course of his “ Anniversary oration 
delivered March 8, 1808, before the Medical So- 
ciety of London, on the general structure and phy- 
siology of plants compared with those of animals.” 
In this elaborate work, the learned author first of 
all examines the general structure of the vegetable 
system; he then proceeds to point out its resem- 
blance to the animal frame, and closés with va- 
rious striking and original observations on the 
mutual convertibility of their organic elements. 
He commences with noticing the seed of the 
plant, which he denominates its egg ; examines 
the structure and component parts of this vere 
table egg, in what manner the root issues from 
one part of its central organ or cofcle, and the 
trunk from another part—the structure of these 
derived organs respectively, and the means by 
which in several plants the one may be made in- 
terchangeably to assume the functions of the 
other ; he unfolds the different substances of 
which the trunk consists ; explains the process of 
its annual growth and signification, discusses the 
number and nature of the different systems of 
vegetable vessels, and investigates the questions 


to appro- 


+ 
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of vegetable icirculation, ‘irritability «and con- 
tractility. 

He proceeds to point out the parallelism and 
general resemblance of habit which exist between 
these two modifications of vascular life ; deduced 
chiefly from their mutual necessity of sexual con- 
nexion ;. the similitude of the vegetable sap with 
the animal blood: the power existing in both of 
secreting from the same common current of vita- 
lity in some organs of the same individual a sub- 
stance highly nutritive, in others a substance me- 
cicinal, in others poisonous, to animal life; he 
examines both as subject to various diseases, and 
often to diseases of the same orders or genera ; 
as exfoliating their cuticle annually in certain 
species or genera; as being capable of resisting 
either extreme‘heat or cold in the surrounding at- 
mosphere, and of surmounting astonishing des 
grees of both with the possession of life and 
health: he compares them as equally capable of 
a division into the sections of locomotive or mi- 
gratory, and fixed or stationary; or as terres- 
trial, submarine, and aérial: upon which see the 
article Puys1oLocyY. 

Having sufficiently dilated upon and establish- 
ed these points, he proceeds as follows: “ Such 
then is a rapid sketch of several of the more 
curious or more prominent resemblances that 
exist in-the physiology of animals and vegetables. 
Others, andin great numbers, might be adduced ; 
but these I trust are sufficient. And it next be- 
comes a question, not merely of curiosity but of 
high moment .and importance, what is the mode 
by which vegetable matter, possessing these and 


other resemblances to animal matter, is capable of 


being converted into animal substance so as not 
only to be perfectly assimilated to it, but to be- 
come the basis of animal nutriment and increase? 
* Now to he able to reply succinctly and di- 
rectly to this question, it is necessary first of all 
to inquire into the chief feature in which animal 
and vegetable substances agree, and the chief fea- 
ture in which they disagree. 
“ Animals and vegetables then agree in their 
equal necessity of extracting a certain sweet and 
saccharine fluid, as the basis of their support, 
from whatever substances may, for this purpose, 
be applied to their respective organs of digestion. 
Animal chyle and vegetable sap have a very close 
approximation to each other in their constituent 
principles, as well asin their external appearance. 
In this respect plants and animals agree. They 
disagree, inasmuch as animal substances possess a 
very large proportion of azot, with a very small 
proportion of carbon; while vegetable sub- 
stances on the contrary possess a very large pro- 
portion of carbon, with a very small proportion 
of azot. And it is hence obvious that vegetable 
matter can only be assimilated to animal by part- 
ing with its excess of carbon, and ‘filling up its 
deficiency of azot *. 


* To Halle we are indebted for the outlines of 
this theory, which is founded upon the disco- 
veries of Scheele, Bergman, Lavoisier and Priest- 
ley ;-and owes much of its support and confirma- 
tion to the observations as well as the discoveries 
of Berthollet. Compare Halle’s Essaie de Théo- 
rie sur lAnimalization et Assimilation des Ali- 


mens, in the Annales de Chimie, tom. ‘ul. page 


158, with Humboldt's Versuch einer Physischen 
Darstellung der Lebenskrafte, in the Physiologie 
Animale, tom, xlvili, ~~ | | + HoT BRAT, 


“Vegetable substances, then, part first of alf 
with a considerable portion of their excess of cars 
bon, in the stomach and intestinal canal, during 
the process of digestion; a certain quantity of 


the carbon detaching a certain quantity of the. 


oxygen existing in these organs, as an elemen-~ 
tary part of the air or water they contain, in con- 
sequence of its closer affinity to oxygen, and pro-~ 
ducing carbonic acid gas; a fact which has been 
clearly ascertained by a variety of experiments 
by M. Jurine of Geneva +. A very large surplus 
of carbon, however, still enters the animal system 
through the medium of the lacteals, and con- 
tinues to circulate with the chyle, or the blood, 
till it reaches the lungs. Here again a considerable 
portion of carbon jis perpetually parted with 
upon every expiration, in the same form of Car- 
benic gass, in consequence of its union with a 
part of the oxyen introduced into the lungs with 
every returning inspiration ; as is sufficiently esta- 
-blished by the experiments of Mr. Davy, and 
other celebrated chemistst; while the excess, 
that yet remains, is carried off by the skin, in 
consequence of its contact with atmospheric air: 
a fact put beyond all doubt by the experiments 
and observations of M. Jurine, although, on a 
superficial view, opposed by a few experiments 


of Mr. Ingenhouz §; and obvious to every one 


from the well-known circumsianee that the purest 
linen, upon the purest skin, in the purest atmo- 
sphere, soon becomes discoloured. 

“ In this way, then, and by this triple co-ope- 
ration of the stomach, the lungs, and the skin, 
vegetable matter, in its conversion into animal, 
parts with the whole of its excess of carbon. 

Its deficiency of azot becomes supplied in a 


twofold method. | First, at the lungs; also by the ~ 


‘process of respiration; for we uniformly find, 
and the expermments of Dr. Priestley and Mr. 
Davy || are fully conclusive upon this subject, 
that a larger portion of azot is inhaled upon 
every inspiration, than is returned by every suc- 


ceeding expiration; in consequence of which the. 


portion retained in the lungs must enter into the 
system, in the same manner as the retained oxy- 
gen, and perhaps in conjunction with it ;—while, 
in unison with this action of the lungs, the skia 
also absorbs a considerable quantity of azot, and 


thus completes the supply that is necessary for — 


In filling up this outline, however, M. Halle 
appears to have wandered rather too freely into 
the region of conjecture and mere speculation ; 
and the system has, hence, been remodified by 


M., Fourcroy, and placed on a much firmer basis. — 


It would occupy too much space to enter minute- 


ly into the difference between the two theories, © 


and 1 must therefore refer the reader to the 
Encyclop. Method, tom. ii. art. ‘Chimie; Paris, 
E792. 


+ Detailed by M. Halle in his Essay just refer-_ 


red to. 

_ ¢ See Mr, Davy’s Researches Chemical and 
Philosophical, &e. and Mémoire sur la Chaleur, 
par M. M. Lavoisier et De la Place. Mem. de 
VAcad. Dela Combustion, &c. . 


§ Essaie de Théorie sur l’Animalization et PAs« 


similation des Alimens, &e. Annales de Chimie, 
tom. i. 

| See Mr. Davy’s Researches Chemical and 
Philosophical,: &c. and Dr. Priestley’s Expe- 


riments and Observations on different Kinds of » 


__Air, vol. ii. ; 


CONVERTIBILITY 


‘the animalization of vegetable.food* : evincing, 
hereby, a double consent of action in these two 
organs, and giving us some insight into the mode 
by which insects and worms, which are totally 
destitute of lungs, are capable of employing the 


skin as a substitute for lungs, by breathing through 


certain spiracles introduced into the skin for this 
purpose, or merely through the common pores 
ef the skin, without any such additional mecha- 
yism. It is by this mode also that respiration 
takes place through the whole vegetable world, 
offering us another instance of resemblance to 
many parts of the animal; in’ consequence of 
which insects, worms, and the leaves of vege- 
tables, equally perish, by being smeared over 
with oil, or any other viscous fluid that obstructs 
their cutaneous orifices. 

“ But to complete the great circle of universal 
action, and to preserve the important balance of 
nature in a state of equipoise, it is necessary, also, 
to inquire by what means animal matter is re- 
converted into vegetable; so as to afford to plants 
the same basis of nutriment which plants have 
previously afforded to animals? _ 

‘“* Now, this is, for the most part, obtained by 
the process of putrefaction, or a return of the ra- 


dical elements of animal matter to their original. 


affinities, from which they have been infleeted 
by the superior control of the vital principle, so 
long as it inhabited the animal frame, and co- 
erced into other combinations and productions f. 
Putrefaction is, therefore, to be regarded as a 
very important link in the great chain of uni- 
versal life and harmony. 
¢ The radical elements or primordia of animal 
matter are usually enumerated as follows: oxy- 
gen, azot or nitrogen, hydrogen, carbons lime, 
iron, sulphur, soda and phosphorus. But as the 
last five are all compound substances, and the last 
four dissolve into their own primordia in the ge- 
_ neral dissolution of the animal frame, the only 
principles it is necessary to notice at present are 
_the simple gasses of animal matter, and the mode 
of their separation, 
** Of these gasses I have already observed, that 
nitrogen is by far the largest in respect of quan- 
tity, and it appears also to. be, by far, the most 
active. Hence, on the cessation of the vital prin- 
_ tiple, the azotic corpuscles first make an advance 

towards those of oxygen, and generally in the 
softer and more fluid parts of the system; the 
control of the vital principle being here looser 
and less severely exerted. An union speedily 
takes place between the two, and thus combined 
~ they fly off in the form of nitric acid; while at 
the same time another portion of azot combines 


* M. Jurine is chiefly entitled to the honour of 
this. discovery ; his experiments coincide with 
several of Dr. Priestley’s results, and have been 
since confirmed by other experiments of MM. 
Lavoisier and Fourcroy. See Premier Mémoire 
. sur la Transpiration des Animaux, par A. Seguin 
et Lavoisier, 1792; and compare with M. Has- 
senfratz’s Mémoire sur la Combinaison de l’Oxy- 
gene, &c. Acad. des Scien. 1791. : 

ft It should hence appear that putrefaction is 
_ the only positive criterion of death, or the total 

essation of the. principle of life. Galvanism 
bas indeed, been advanced as a positive proof of 
he same by Behrends and Creve : but Humboldt 
ble sufficiently shown its insecurity as an infalli- 
Die fest, - ak = 


‘ 
with some portionof hydrogen, and escapesin 
the form of ammonia or volatile alkali. A spon- 
taneous decomposition having thus commenced, 
all the other component parts of the lifeless ma- 
chine are set at liberty, and fly off either sepa- 
rately,.or in different combinations; during 
which series of actions from the union of hydre- 
gen with carbon, and especially if conjoined at 
the same time with some portion of elementary 
phosphorus or sulphur, is thrown forth that of- 
fensive aura, which is the peculiar characteristic 
of the putrefactive process; and which, accord- 
ing to the peculiar mode in which the different 
elementary substances combine, appears in the 
guise of the fetor that escapes from privies, from 
putrid fishes,-or from rotten eggs. 

“In this manner, then, by simple, binary, or ter- 
nary attractions and combinations, the whole af 
the substance constituting the animal system, 
when destitute of its vital principle, its rational 
and immortal spirit, flies off progressively to. con- 
vey new pabulum to the world of vegetables; 
and nothing is left behind but lime or the earth 
of bones, and soil, or the earth of. vegetables: 
the former furnishing plants with a perpetual 
stimulus by the eagerness with which it imbibes 
oxygen, and the latter offering them a food ready 
prepared for their digestive organs. 

“In order, however, that putrefaction should 
take place, it is necessary that certain septics or 
accessories to such a process should be present, 
without which, putrefaction will never take place- 


_at all. Of these the chief are air, moisture, and 


heat. 

** Air must necessarily coexist, for putrefaction 
can never be induced in a vacuum. Yet we must 
not only have air, but genuine atmospheric air 5 
or, in other words, the surrounding medium 
must be compounded of the gasses which con- 
stitute the air of the atmosphere, and in their re- 
lative proportions. ‘To prove this, it is sufficient 
to mention that dead animal substance has been 
exposed by M. Morveau }, and other chemists, 
for five or six years in contined vessels, to the ac 
tion of simple nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon, and 
various other gasses, without any change that 
can be entitled to the appellation of putrefaction, 

'« There must, also, be moisture; for, as | have 
already observed, putrefaction commences in the 
softer and more fluid parts of the animal system. 
On this account it rarely takes place during a har- 
mattan or drying wind of any kind, and never ir 
a frost so severe as to destroy all moisture what- 
soever; the power of frost exercising quite as 
effective a control over the elements of animal 
matter as the living principle itself. 

‘* For thesame reason there must be heat ; since 
in the total absence of heat, frost must ne- 
cessarily take place, together with a perfect pri- 
vation of moisture. On this last account, again, 
the heat made use of must only be to a certain 
extent §; for, if carried much higher, the rare- 
faction which takes place in the surrounding at- 


+ See Mémoire sur la Nature des Fluides élas- 
tiques aeriformes, qui se degagent de quelques 
Matitres animales, &c. par M. Lavoisier, Mem, 
de l'Acad. 1782; as also, M. Brugnatelli’s paper 
in Crell’s Chemical Annals for 1708, Uber die 
Faulung thierischer theile in verschieden Luf- 
tarten. ag 

§ About 65° of Fahrenheit is the degree usually 
foyad most conducive to putrefaction, 


CONVERTIBILITY... 


mosphere will induce an ascent of all the fluids in 
the animal substance towards its surface; whence 
they will fly off in the form of vapour, before the 


putrefying process can have had time to com-. 
mence, and leave nothing behind but dry indu-: 


rated fibres, incapable of putrefaction because 
destitute of all moisture. Our dinner tables too 
often supply us with instances of this fact, in pre- 
senting to us dishes of roast or boiled meat too 
long exposed to the action of the fire;—and 
hence, reduced to juiceless and ragged fibres to- 
tally devoid of nutriment, and capable of keeping 
for weeks or months, without betraying any pu- 
trefactive indication. 

“In like manner when bodies are buried be- 
neath the hot and arid sands of Egypt or Arabia, 
with a vertical sun shining almost without ceas- 
ing upon the sandy surface, the heat hereby en- 
gendered is so considerable as to raise the whole 
of the fluids of the animal system to the skin, 
whence they are immediately and voraciously 
drunk up by the bibulous sands that surround 
it; or, piercing their pores, are thrown off into 
the atmosphere in the form of insensible vapour. 
In consequence of which, when a body thus 
buried is dug up a few weeks after its interment, 
instead of being converted into its original ele- 

ments, it is found changed 1nto a natural mummy, 
’ altogether as hard and as capable of preservation 
as ay artificial mummy, prepared with the cost- 
liest septics employed on such occasions. 

‘¢ When dead animal organs are deposited in si- 
tuations in which only avery small portion of at- 
mospheric air is capable of having access to them, 
a change indeed takes place, but of a very differ- 
ent description from that of putrefaction, and 
which is altogether of a most curious and extra- 
ordinary nature. For, in such cases, the animal 
organs, instead of being converted into their ori- 
ginal elements, will be transmuted into fat, wax, 
or spermaceti: or rather into a substance sui ge- 
nevis, and partaking a middle nature between 
that of the two former, whence the French che- 
mists have givenit the appellation of adipocire; a 
term not strictly classical, but for which the che- 
mists of our own country have not hitherto sub- 
stituted any other, ; ; 

‘¢ This result is observed, not unfrequently, in 
bodies that are drowned, and rendered incapable 
of rising to the surface of the water ; for in such 
a situation but very little air, and consequently 
very little oxygen, can reach them from the ex- 
ternal atmosphere. It was observed also in 1786 
and 1787, on opening the fosses communes, or 
common burial caverns in the churchyard of the 
Innocents at Paris, for the purpose of laying the 
foundation of a new pile of buildings:. for the 
bedies that on this occasion were dug up, instead 


of having dissolved into their elementary cor-. 


uscles, were found for the most part converted 
into this very substance of waxy-fat or adipocire. 
‘The populace were alarmed at the phenomenon, 
and the chemists were applied ta for an expla- 
nation. M. Fourcroy, among others, attended 
upon this occasion ; and his solution, which will 
apply to all cases of a similar kind, referred the 
whole to the extreme difficulty with which ex- 
ternal air obtained any communication with the 
jnhumed bodies, in consequence of the close adap- 
tation of coffin to coffin, and the compactness 
with which every cavity was filled up. Difficult 
however as this communication must have been, 
he conceived that, from the natural elasticity of 
atmospheric air, some small portion of it must 


still have entered, conveying perhaps just oxygen | 
enough to excite the new action of decom~ 
position. This having commenced, the’ con- 
stituent oxygen of the dead animal organs would 
itself be progressively disengaged, and rapacious- 
ly laid hold of by all the other constituent prin- 
ciples, from their strong and general affinity to 
it. During this gradual evolution, there can be 
little doubt that the greatest ‘part of it would be 
seized by the predominant azot, a very consider- 
able part by the carbon, and the rest by the hy- 
drogen ; and the result would be, upon the.totak 
but very slow escape of the constituent and dis- 
engaged oxygen, that the whole or nearly the 
whole of the azot, a considerable portion of the 
carbon, and a certain quantity of the hydrogen, 
would have escaped also—leaving behind the re- 
mainder of the carbon and the hydrogen, now 1n- 
capable of escape from the want of oxygen to 
give wings to their flight, together with the re- 
sidual earth of the animal machine. 

“But hydrogen and carbon, though in this. 


‘ease incapable cf sublimation from the want of 


oxygen, would still, from their mutual attraction 
and juxta-position, enter mto anew union and 
produce a new result, and this result must ne- 
cessarily be fat; for fat is nothing else than a 
combination, in given proportions, of carbon and 
hydrogen. And hence, whatever the respective 
animal organs of the bodies deposited in these 
burial caverns may have antecedently consisted 
of, whether muscle, ligament, tendon, skin, or 
cellular substance, when thus deprived of their 
oxygen and azot, the whole must uniformly and 
of necessity be converted into fat. Pure and 
genuine fat it would have been, provided there 
had been nothing left behind but mere carbon 
and hydrogen; but as we can scarcely conceive 
that every corpuscle of the azot could be carried 
off before the total escape of the oxygen, many~ 
parts of it must necessarily have assumed a flaky, 
soapy, or waxy appearance, from«the union of 
the azot left behind with some portion of the hy- 
drogen, and the consequent production of am- 
monia or volatile alkali; since, by an intermix- 
ture of alkali with fat, every one knows that soap. 
or a saponaceous substance is uniformly pro- 
duced. bar, 

“ But excepting in situations of this kind, in 
reality, in every situation.in which dead animal 
matter, destitute of its spiritus intus, its divine 
and immortal principle, 1s exposed to the usual 
auxiliaries of putrefaction, putrefaction will ne- 
cessarily ensue, and the balance will be fairly 
maintained :—the common elements of vital or- 
ganization wiil be set. at liberty to commence 4 
new career, and the animal world will restore to 
the vegetable the whole which it has antecedent- 
ly derived from it. __ : ; 

“ In this manner is it, then, that nature, or ra- 
ther that the God of nature is for ever unfold- 
ing that simple but beautiful round of action, 
that circulus eterni motds, as Beccher has ele- 
gantly expressed it, by which every system is 
made to contribute to the well-being of every 
system, every part to the harmony and happiness 
of the whole: establishing his perfections, cons 
founding infidelity, and overpowering us, when- 
ever we contemplate it as we ought, with the 
sublimest emotions of gratitude, adoration, and 


love.” 


CONVERTIBLE. a. (from convert.) 1. — 
Susceptible of change; transmutable CArbuth- 


CON 


nol). 2. So much alike as that one may be 
used for the other (Szw2/2). . 
~ CONVERTIBLY. ad. (from convertible.) 
Reciprocally (South). . 
CONVERTITE. s. (converti, French.) A 
convert: not in use (Donne). 
CO'NVEX. a. (convexus, Latin.) Rising 
in a spherical form ; opposite to concave. 
Convex Lear. (folium converum.) In 
botany, rising towards the centre; or, with 
the edge more contracted than the disk, so 
that the disk is raised. 
This term is sometimes opposed to depress- 
ed, and has reference to the substance of a 
leaf; at others, it refers to the mode of its ex- 
pansion, and is opposed to concave. It is ap- 


plied also to the receptacle, which rises to- | 


_ wards the middle: as in tansy, chrysanthe- 
mum, matricaria, buphthalmum. 
Co/nvex. s. A convex body (Tickel). 
CONVE’XED. particip. a. (from conver.) 
Protuberant in a circular form (Brown). 
~ CONVE’XEDLY. ad. (from convex.) In 
‘aconyex form (Brown). - ' 
CONVEXITY. s. (from convex.) Protu- 
berance in a circular form (New¢on). 
_  CoNVEXITY, the exterior surface of a con- 
vex, @.e. gibbous and globular thing ; in op- 
| position to concavity, or the inner surface, 
_ which is hollow or depressed. A convex mir- 
ror represents its images smaller than the ob- 


jects ; as a concave one represents them larger: 


a convex mirror reflects the rays from it, di- 
verging; and therefore disperses and weakens 
their effect: as a concave one reflects them 
converging ; so as they concur in a point, and 
have their effect increased: and by how much 
_ the mirror is a portion of a smaller sphere, by 
so much does it diminish the objects, and dis- 
perse the rays the more. (See Mirror.) A 
convex lens is either convex on both sides, 
called a convexo-convex ; or it is plain on one 
side and convex on the other, called a plano- 
convex ; or concave on one sid¢ and convex on 
the other, called a convexo-concave, or con- 
cavo-convex, as the one or the other surface 
prevails; 7. e. as this or that is a portion of a 
smaller sphere. 

CONVE’XLY. ad. (from conver.) In a 
convex form (Grew). . 

CONVE’XNESS. s. (from convex.) Sphe- 
foidical protuberance ; convexity. 5 

CONVEXO-CONCAVE. a. Having the 
hollow on the inside, corresponding to the ex- 
_ ternal protuberance (Newton). ° _ 
To CONVE’Y. v. a. (conveho, Latin.) 1. 
_ To carry; to transport from one place to an- 
other (Kings). 2. To hand from one to an- 
other (Locke). 3. To remove secretly (Shak- 
Speare). 4. To bring; to transmit (Locke). 
5. Totransfer ; to deliver to another (Spenser) 
6. Toimpart; to introduce (Locke). 7. To 
manage with privacy (Shakspeare). 

CONVE! ANCE. s. (from convey.) 1. 
The act of removing any thing (Shakspeare). 
_ 2. Way for carriage or transportation (Ra- 
leigh). 3 The method of removing secretly 
from‘one place to another (Shakspeare). 4. 


CON 
The means or instrument. by which any thing 
is conveyed (Shakspeare). 5. Delivery from 
one to another (Locke). 6. Act of transfer- 
ring property (Spenser). 7. Writing by which 
property is transferred (Clarendon). 8. Secret 
management ; juggling artifice (Shakspeare). 

CONVE’YANCER, s. (from conveyance.) 
A lawyer who draws writings by which pro- 
pery is transferred. } ie ts 

ONVE'YER. s. (from convey). One 
who carries or transmits any thing (Brere- 
wood). 

0. CONVICT. «v. n. (convince, Latin.) 
1. To prove guilty ; to detect in guilt (Bacon). 
2. ‘To confute; to discover to be false (Brown). 
3. To show by proof or evidence (Hooker). 

Convict. a. Convicted; detected in guilt. 

Convi'cr, s. (from the verb.) A person 
cast at the bar (Ayliffe). 

CONVICTION. s. (from convict.) 1. De- 
tection of guilt (Cowell). 2. The act of con- 
vincing ; confutation (Atterbury). 3.State of 
being convinced (Swift). 

Conviction, in law. When ajury has 
given a verdict upon trial, finding the prisoner 
guilty, he is said to be convicted of the crime 
whereof he stands indicted. (See TRIAL.) 
When the offender is thus convicted, there are 
two collateral circumstances that immediately 
arise. 1. On a conviction in general for any 
felony, the reasonable expences of prosecution 
are by statute 25 Geo. II. c. 36. to be allowed 
the prosecutor out of the county-stock, if he 
petitions the judge for that purpose; and by 
statute 27 Geo. II. ¢. 3. poor persons, bound 
over to give evidence, are likewise entitled to 
be paid their charges, as well without convic-, 
tion as with it. 2. On a conviction of larceny 
in particular,.the prosecutor shall have restitu- 
tion of his goods by virtue of the statute 
21 Hen. VIII. c. 11. It is now usual for the 
court, upon the conviction of a felon, to order, 
without any writ, immediate restitution of 
such goods as are brought into court, to be 
made to the several prosecutors.. Or else, 
secondly, without such writ of restitution, the 

arty may peaceably retake his goods wherever 
2 happens to find them, unless a new property 
be fairly acquired therein. Or, lastly, if the 
felon be convicted and pardoned, or be allowed 
his clergy, the party robbed may bring his ac- 
tion of trover against him for his goods, and re- 
cover a satisfaction in damages. But such ac- 
tion lies not before prosecution ; for so felonies 
would be made up and healed : and also recap- 
tion is unlawful, if it be done with intention 
to smother and compound the larceny ; it then 
becoming the heinous offence of theft-bote. 

It is not uncommon, when a person is con- 
victed of a misdemeanour, which epi: 


‘and more immediately affects some individual, 


as a battery, imprisonment, or the like, for the 
court to permit the defendant to speak with 
the prosecutor, before any judgment is pro- 
nounced ; and if the prosecutor declares him- 
self satisfied, to inflict but a trivial punish- 
ment. This is done to reimburse the prose- 
cutor his expences, and make him soine pri- 


Cc ON 


vate ametids, without the’ trouble and circuity 
of a civil action. 


CONVICTIVE. a. (from convict.) Have. 


ing the power of convincing. 


- To CONVINCE. v. a. (convinco, Latin. )- 


1.To force another to acknowledge a contested’ 
position (Tillotson). 2. 'To convict; to prove 
guilty of (Raleigh). 3. 'To evince; to prove 
€Shakspeare). 4..To overpower ; to surmount: 
€Shakspeare). 


CONVI'NCEMENT. s. (ftom convince.) 


Conviction (Decay of Piety). 
-CONVI'NCIBLE. a. (from convivice.) 1- 
€apable of conviction. 2. Capable of being 
evidently disproved (Brown). | 
CONVI'NCINGLY. ad. (from convince.) 
Tn such a manner as to leavé no room for 
_ doubt; so as to produce conviction (Aéter.)-¢ 
CONVI'NCINGNESS: s: (from convinc- 
ing.) ‘The power of convincing. 


To CONVI'VE. v. a. (convivo, 
entertain ; to feast (Shakspearc). 

CONVI'VAL. Cownvi'vIAL. a. (con- 
vivalis, Latiy.) Relating to’ an entertainment ; 
festal’; social (Denham). 

CONU’NDRUM. s. A low jest ; a quibble. 

To CONVOCATE. »¥. n. (convoco, Lat.) 
To call together ; to summon to an assembly. 

CONVOCATION. s. (convocatio, Lat.) 
¥ The act of calling to.an assembly (Sidney). 
3. An assembly (Leviticus). 

ConvocaTron, an assembly of the clergy 
of England, by their representatives, to consult 
of ecclesiastical matters. It is held during the 
session of parliament, and consists of an upper 
and 4 Jower house. In the upper sit the bi- 
shops, and in the lower the inferior clergy, 
who are represented by their proctors, consist- 
ing of all the deans and’ archdeacons, of one 
proctor for every chapter, and two for the 
clergy of every diocese, in all one hundred and 
forty-three divines, viz. twenty-two deans, 
fifty-three’ archdeacons, twenty-four preben- 
daries, and fourty-four proctors of the diocesan 
clergy. The lower house chooses its prolo- 


Latin.) To 


cutor, whose business it is to take care’ that the 


members attend, to collect their debates and 
votes, and to carry their resolutions to the upper 
house. Thé convocation is summoned: by the 
King’s writ, directed to the archbishop of each 
province, requiring him to summon all bi- 
shops, deans, archdéacons, &c, 
he power of the corivocation is limited by 
@ statute of Henry VIII. They are not to 
make any canons or ecclesiastical laws without 
the king’s licence; nor wheén permitted to 
make any, can they put them in execution but 
under several restrictions. They have the exa- 
mining and censuring all heretical and schis- 
matical books and persons, &c. but there lies 
an appeal to the king in chancery, or to his 
delegates. The clergy in cofivocation, and 
their servants, have the same privileges as 
members of parliament. See PARLIAMENT. 
To CONVO'KE. v. a. (convoco, Latin.) 
To call together; to summon to an assembly 


(Pope). ane | 
' To CONVO'LVE. 2. at (convolvo, Latig.) 


CoN 
‘fo roll together’; to roll one 
other (Milton). _.. 
-CONVOLU’TED: part. Twisted ;' rolled: 
upon itself. (Woodward). . 

ConvoLu'TED LEAF. (convolutus:) In bos 
tany, a term in vernation or foliation, signify- 
ing that the sides of the nascent leaves are ro l~ 
ed together like a scroll: as in arum, piper, so- 
lidago, brassica, por gramina or grasses.— 
This is applied also, in the samie sense, to the. 
petals and stigmas, as in erocus.—Tendril 
(cirrus), twisted into rings or spirals. 

CONVOLU/TION. s. (convolutio, Latin:} 
1. The act of rolling any thing upon itself; the: 
state of being rolled upon itself (Grew). 2.. 


part upon dn — 


-The state of rolling together in company 


(LROBISOR) 6. eniied weal . B: 
CONVOLVULUS. _ Bind-weed. In bo- > 
tany, a genus of the class pentandria, order 
monogynia. Corol campanulate, plaited ; stig- 
mas two; capsule two or three-celled, the cells 
two-seeded. A hundred and twenty species 
distributed over the four quarters of the globe :. 
of which the following are chiefly worth no< 
ticing.. f 

1. C. sepium with arrow-shaped leaves, the 
lobes acute; flowers generally solitary, of a 
white or purplish hue ; a troublesome weed in 
the gardens, and found wild in our hedges. In’ 
the dispensatories it was formerly denominated - 
convolvulus major albus, the larger, white 
bindweed, and is violently purgative and pivert 
in dropsical affections. A poultice of the herb, — 
mixed with oil, is recommended in whité swells 
ings of the knee joint. a 

2. C. scammonia; with arrow-shaped leaves, 
truncate behind; peduncles round, two or 
three-floweréd of a pale yellow, succeeded by, © 
roundish seed-vessels three-seeded, and filled 
with seeds. _'The branches of the plant, slen- 
der and trailing on the ground, extending om, 
every side to the distance of ten or twelve feet. 
The concrete juice of the root is the scam- 
mony of the shops. It is a-native of Syria. — 


See the article SeaMMONIUM. 


3. C, purpureus. Purple bindweed. With 
heart-shaped, divided leaves; fruit drooping ; 
pedicles thickened. A native of America with 
white, red, or purple flowers; and annuak 
stems about eight or ten feet high. 

4. C. nil. Blue bindweed ; also an Ame- 
rican plant, not quite so high as e- purpureus. 
Leaves heart-shaped, three-lobed ; corols half . 
five cleft; peduncles shorter than the pétiole, 
bearing. two flowers of a deep blue or indigo- 
colour ; whénee the name of nil or indigo. It 
is a beautiful plant, ‘and: flowers all the latter 
partofthe summer. aie 

5. ©, turpethum. Turpeth-plant or tur- 
peth bindweed, A native of Ceylon, with 
heart-shaped, angular leaves ; stem with four 
mémbranaceous angles; peduncles many= 
flowered. The roots shoot forth twining. 
branches, which cling round any kind of prop 
they may meet with; and when broken they 
discharge a white viscous juice that soon 
hardens into a resinous substanee. See TuRs 
PETHUM.. FO +e 
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6. ©, jalapa. Jalap-bindweed. A native 
ef. Mexico, with twining herbaceous’ stem, 
rising eight or ten feet high from a root, that 
when bruised, discharges, like the preceding, a 
viscous, ‘milky juice. Leaves ovate, some- 
what heart-shaped, obtuse, obscurely repand, 
villous underneath: peduncles one-Howered, 
resembling those of the common greater bind- 
weed. The powdered root is the jalap of the 
shops. See Paar. . 

About half the species have a prostrate, or 
untwining stem, of which the soldanella, or 
brassica marina, as it is termed in the dispen- 
satories, furnishes an example. This is found 
on the sandy shores of our own country, with 
Kidney-form leaves ; peduncles one-flowéred, 
having membranous angles. 

Most of the species, whether twining or pros- 
trate, may be propagated with care in our own 
country, either from seeds-or layers, except the 
turbeth and jalap bindweeds, which are too 


tender for this purpose. Those with twining: 


stems should be furnished with props, or plant- 
ed in the vicinity of trees whose stems they 
may climb around, as they require such sup- 


port. E: 
_ Lo CONVO’Y. v. a. (convoyer, French.) 


To accompany by land or sea, for the sake of 


defence. 
Convoy. s. (from the verb.) 1. Force 

attending on the road by way of defence 

(South). 2. The act of attending as a-defence 

(Shakspeare). ee 

_ Convoy, in naval affairs, one or more 

ships of war, employed to accompany and pro- 


tect_ merchant ships, and prevent. their being, 


insulted by pirates, 
in time of war. 
Convoy, in military matters, a body of 


men that guard any supply of men, money,, 


or the enemies of the state 


‘animunition, or provision, conveyed by land. 


into a town, army, or the like, in time of war. 

CONUS. Cone. In zoology, a genus 
of the class vermes, order testacea. Animal a 
limax; shell univalve, convolute, turbinate ; 
aperture effuse, longitudinal, linear, without 
teeth, entire at the base; pillar smooth. Eighty- 


one species ; found in Asia, Africa; and Ame-. 


-Fica ; rarely in Europe: they may be thus sub- 
divided. ar 
A. Spite or turban nearly truncate. - 
. Pyriform, with a rounded base; the cy- 
linder half as long again as the spire. 
©. Elongated and rounded at the base: the 
___ cylinder as long again as the spire. 
- Ventricose in the middle and contracted 
at each end. T'wo of the most beautiful are, 
-1..C. nobilis. Shell subcylindrical, smooth, 
glabrous, and finely polished, yellow or brown 
with sometimes an olive shade, spotted: with 
White, and marked with very finely punctured 
transverse stria. The natural resort of this 
élegint worm unknown: the shell is often 
Amet with in cabinets. | ~ 
. 2. C. tulipa.. Shell oblong, gibbous, smooth ; 
aperture gaping: without tubercles; white 
" With occasional blueish, brown, yellow or red: 


Clouds, and painted with chesnut interrupted 


those of the eyelids, eye, face, jaws, neck,~ 
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lines; base obsoletély striate obliqtely : spite 
acute, smooth, spotted, with very- fine. traus- 
verse stria. . y 

COYNUSANCE: s. (conoissance, Frenchy 
Cognisance; notice, 

Lo CONV U’LSE: v. a: (convilsus, Latin.) 
To give an irregular and involuntary motion to 
the parts of any body (Thomson). Ses 5: 

CONVU'ESION. s. (convulsio; Latin.) 1. 
An involuntary contraction of the fibres aud 
muscles, whereby the body and limbs are pre-~ 
ternaturally distorted (Quincy). 2. Any irre 
gular and violent motion ;. tumult ;. commo- 
tion (Zemple). 
_CoNnvuLsron. (conviisio.) In medicine. 
Clonic spasm. A diseased action of musculag: 
fibres, known by alternative relaxations, witht, 
violent and involuntary contractions of the 
muscular parts, without sleep. Cullen ar- 
ranges convulsion in the class neuroses, and: 
order spasmi, Convulsions are universal or 
partial, and have obtained different names. 
according to the parts affected. or symptoms 5 
as the risus sardoricus,. when, the. museles, 
of the face are affected; St. Vitus’s dance,” 
when the muscles of the arm are thrown. 
into involuntary motions, with lameness and, 
rotations. ‘The hysteric epilepsy, or other épi- 


‘lepsies, arising from different causes, aré‘con< 


vulsive diseases. of the universal kind: ‘the. 
muscles of the globe of the eye, throwing the 


eye into involuntary distortions in defiance to. 


the direction of the will, are instances of par- 


tial convulsion. The muscles principally af- 
fected in all species of convulsions are- those 
immediately under the direction of the-will ; as 
superior and inferior extremities. The miuscles’ 
of respiration, acting both voluntarily and_in-. 
voluntarily, are not unfre ently convulsed ; 
as the diaphragm, intercostals, &c. The more 
immediate causes of convulsions are, 1. Either 
mental affeetion, or atiy irritating cause excit=" 
ing.a greater action in the arterial system: of 
the brain and nerves: 2. Aun increase of ner" 
vous energy, which seemis to hold pace or be’ 
equi-potent with the increased arterial energy- 
excited inthe bram. 3. This increased ener- 
gy, conveying its auginented effects, without 
the direction of the will, to any musclés des 
stined to voluntary motion, over-irritates them. 
4, The muscles, irritated by the increased ner- 
vous energy and arterial mflux, contract niore 
forcibly and involuntarily by their excited: vis 
insita, conjointly with other causes, as long. as 
the increased nervous energy continues. 5, 
This increased energy in the nervous system 
may be excited either by the mind, or by any 
acrimony in the blood, or other stimul: suf. 
ficiently irritating to increase the arterial car- 
bon, nervous influence, and the vires insitze of — 
muscles. 6. After muscles have been once ac- 
customed to act involuntarily, and with in- 
creased action, the same causes can readily pro- 
duce the same effects on those organs. 7! All 
parts that have museular fibres: may be con- 
vulsed. 8. ‘The sensations in the mind most 
capable of ptoducing convulsions are, timidity, 


horror, anger, great sensibility of the soul, 
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CONVU‘LSIVE. a. (convulsif, French.) 
That gives twitches or spasms (/7ale). 

CONWAY, a market town of Caernarvon- 
airs a North Wales. Lat. 53.20 N. Lon. 
4,1 W. ! 

CO'NY. s. (connil, French.) A rabbit ; an 
animal that burrows in the ground (Ben 
Jonson). 

CONYBEARE (John), an. eminent En- 
glish bishop. He was born at Pinhoe, in De- 
vonshire, in 1692, and educated at Exeter col- 
ege, Oxford, where he took his degrees, ob- 
tained a fellowship, and in 1730 he was chosen’ 
rector. In 1732 he published an answer to 
Tindal’s Christianity as old as the Creation, 
for which he was rewarded the same year with 
the deanery of Christ church, Oxford. In 
1750 he was made bishop of Bristol, and died 
in 1755. His remains were interred in Bristol 
cathedral, ‘Two volumes of excellent sermons 
by the bishop were published after his death. 

To COYNYCATCH. »v. n. To cheat; to 
trick: a cant word (Shakspeare). 

“CONYZA. Flea-bane. In botany, a ge- 
nus of the class syngenesia, order polygamia 
superflua. Receptacle naked; down simple, 
rough; calyx imbricate roundish ; florets of 
the ray three-cleft. Ninety-one species—scat- 
tered over the four quarters of the globe; of 
which one or two are of our own country. 
They may be subdivided into 

A. Herbaceous; the leaves not decurrent. 

B. Shrubby; the leaves not decurrent. 

C. Shrubby and herbaceous ; stem winged. 

CONZA, an ancient archiepiscopal town of 
Naples, in Italy. Lat. 40.50N. Lon. 15.36 E. 

‘To COO. v. 
a dove or pigeon (Thomson). 

COOCH-BAHAR, a district of Bahar, in 


the province of Bengal, separated from that of - 


Rungpore, by the river Durlap. 
COOK. s. (coguus, Latin.) One whose 
rofession is to dress and prepare victuals for 
the table (Shakspeare). 

Coox (James), a celebrated navigator. He 
was born at Marton in Cleveland, Yorkshire, 
in 1728. His father was a cottager, and hind 
to a gentleman. At the age of 17 he was 
bound apprentice to a grocer at Snaith, but 
having a strong propensity to the sea, his mas- 
ter give up his indentures, and in 1746 he 
bound himself to Mr. Walker, a ship-owner 
of Whitby. In 1752 he was appointed mate 
of a ship in the coal trade, belonging to the 
game merchant, but shortly after he left that 
service for the navy. In 1760 he obtained a 
lieutenant’s commission, and distinguished 
himself greatly in America and the West In- 
dies. So much, indeed, had he improved him- 
self in astronomy and mathematics, that when 
it was determined in 1767 to send out persons 
to Otaheite, to observe the transit of Venus, he 
was chosen to command the vessel, and made 
captain. He hoisted his pendant on board the 
_ Endeavour, May 25, 1768, and was accom- 
panied in the voyage by sir Joseph, then Mr. 


afterwards delivered up, 


n. (from the sound.) To cry as 
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Banks, and Dr. Solander.. This voyage took 


up neatly three years, and so great was the 
commander’s reputation increased by his skill 
and conduct in it, that he was pitched upon 
to make another voyage to complete the dis- 
covery of the southern hemisphere. He sailed 
with two ships, the Resolution and Adventure, 
April9, 1772, and arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope, October 30. From the 22d of Novem- 
ber till the 17th of January following, they 
continued cruising with a view to discover the 
supposed southern continent, but were obliged 
to give up the object, after running the great- 
est risk from the immense fields of ice which 
cover those seas. The ships returned to Eng- 
land, after making several discoveries of islands, 
July 14, 1774, having lost but one man during 
this long voyage. It was now resolved upon 
to make a trial for discovering a north-west 
passage, and captain Cook readily undertook 
the arduous task. He sailed on ‘this last ex~ 
edition in July, 1776, and a few months after 

is departure the Royal Society voted him‘their 
old medal, in return for the account which 
he had sent them of the means by which he’ 
eres the health of his crew. He never 


had the pleasure of receiving this honourable 


mark of esteem, for while the nation was, 
anxiously waiting to hear of his success, news 
arrived by way of Kamtschatka of his having” 
fallen in a skirmish with the inhabitants of 
Owhyhee, February 14, 1779. His body was 
treated in the most brutal manner by the en- 
raged savages, but some of the remains were 
and committed to the 
deep with the most affecting solemnity. Cap- 
tain Cook left a widow and several children: on 
each of the latter his majesty settled a pension 
of 251. a year, and on the widow 200I. : 
Captain Cook was a man of a plain address, 
and appearance, but well looking, and up- 
wards of six feet high. His head was small, 
and he wore his hair, which was brown, tied 
behind. His face was full of expression ; his: 
nose exceedingly well shaped ; his eyes, which ’ 
were small and of a brown cast, were quick 
and piercing ; his eye-brows prominent, which 
gave his countenance altogether an air of aus- 
terity. Notwithstanding this, it was impos- — 
sible for any one to excel him in humanity, as _ 
is evident from the whole tenour of his beha-’ 


viour both to his own people and the many — 


savage nations with whom he had occasion to 
interfere. This amiable property discovered it- 
self even in the final catastrophe of his life ; 
his utmost care being directed to the preser- 
servation of his people, and the procuring 


them a safe retreat to their boats. And it 


cannot be enough lamented, that he who took — 


so much care of others, should have perished” 
in stich a miserable manner for want of being” 
properly supported by them. The perseve- 
rance with which he pursued every object 
which happened to be pointed out as His duty, 
was unequalled.. Nothing ever could divert 
him from what he had once undertaken ; "and 
he persevered in the midst of dangers and dif 
ficulties which would have disheartened per- 
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sons of very considerable strength atid fittiness 
of mind. For this he was adapted by nature, 
having a strong constitution, inured to labour; 
and capable of undergoing the greatest hard- 
ships. His stomach bore without difficulty 
the coarsest and most ungrateful food ; and he 
_ submitted to every kind of self-denial with the 
_ Sreatest indifference. To this strength of con- 
stitution he joined an invincible fortitude of 
mind, of which the circumnavigation of New 
Holland, and his voyage towards the south 
pole, furnish innumerable instances. He was 
master of himself on every trying occasion ; 
and the greater the emergency, the greater al- 
ways appeared his calmnéss and recollection ; 
so that in the most dangerous situations, after 
giving proper directions to his people, he could 
sleep soundly the hours that he had allotted to 
himself. That he possessed genius in an emi- 
nent degree cannot be questioned: his inven- 
tion was ready, and capable not only of sug- 
gesting thé most noble objects of pursuit, but 
the most proper methods of attaining them. 
His knowledge of his own profession was un- 
equalled ; and to this he addeda very consider- 
able proficiency in other sciences.” In astro- 
nomy he became so eminent, that he was at 
_ length enabled to take the lead in making the 
astronomical observations during the course of 
his voyages. In general learning he likewise 
attained to such a proficiency. as to be able to 
express himself with clearness and propriety ; 
and thus became respectable as the narrator as 
well as the performer of great actions. He 
was an excellent husband and father, sincere 
and steady in his friendship, and possessed of a 
general sobriety and virtue of character. In 
conversation he was unaffected and unassum- 
ing; rather backward in urging discourse, but 
oblizing and communicative to those who wish- 
ed for information ; and he was distinguished 
by a simplicity of manners almost universally 
the attendant of truly great men. With all 
these amiable qualities, the captain was occa- 
sionally subject to an hastiness of temper, 
which has been set forth in its utmost extent, 
if not exaggerated by some, though but few, 
_ who are not his friends: but even these, as 
well as others, when taking a general view of 
his character, are obliged to acknowledge that 
he was undoubtedly one of the gteatest men 
of his age. 
- From the numerous poetical tributes offered 
to the memory of captain Cook, by our ele- 
gant female writers, we must confine ourselves 
to a single extract from Miss Hannah More's 
‘poem on Slavery. . 


~-Had those advent’rous spirits who explore 
Thro’ ocean’s trackless waste, the far-sought 
shore, 
‘Whether of wealth insatiaté, or of power, 
Conquerors who waste, or ruffians who de:z 
e.. WOur? | . 
Had these possess’d, O Cook ! thy gentle mind, 
hy love of arts, thy love of human-kind ; 
tad these pursu’d thy mild and liberal plan; 
Discoverers had not been a Curse to man! 
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Then, bless’d Philanthropy! thy sécial hands 
Had link’d dissever’d worlds in brother’s bands$ 
Careless, if colour, or if clime divide 3 uh 
Then, lov’d and loving, man had liv’d and died, 


For a more full and satisfactory account of 
the voyages and discoveries of this most cele 
brated navigator, we refer to the article Cook 
in the English Encyclopsdia: Or, those whd 
have much lelsure will employ it properly int 
treading the account of the first voyage written 
by Dr. Hawksworth, and of the secorid writ: 
ten by the Captain himself, in a style at Gnce 
clear, natural, and manly. 

Cook, in ichthyology; See Lasrus. 

Coox’s River, a river of North America; 
which runs into the Northern Pacific Ocean 3 
between Cape Elizabeth and Point Banks, that 
is, between Lon. 207. g. and 207. 45 E. Green-« 
wich; Lat. 58. 42. and 59. 10 N. Captain 
Cook sailed up this river seventy leagues, as 
far as Lon, 210 E; and Lat. 61. 30 N. Without 
finding any appearance of its source: _ 

Coox’s Srratt, astrait in the Southern 
Pacific Ocean, which divides the two islands 
of New Zealand. The islands thus divided 
lie between the latitudes of 84 and 48 S.; and 
between the longitudes of 181 and 194 W. 

CooK-MAID. s. (cook and maid.) A 
maid that dresses provisions (Addison). 

CooKk-room. s. A room in which pros 
Visions are prepared for the ship's crew; 

To Coon. v. a (cogquo, Latin.) 1. To 
prepwe vittuals for the table (Decay of Piety). 
2. ‘To appear for atiy purpose (Shakspeure). 

CO’OKERY. s. (from cook.) The art of 
dressing victuals (Davies); a 

COO’KIA. In botany, 4 genus of the elass 
decandria, monogynia. ‘Calyx five-cleft, in- 
ferior ;. corol five-petalled, equal, inferior $ 


pome fivescelled ; the cells otie-seedéd, One 
species only: a native of China. A wad 
tree, with leaves uncommonly pinnate: leaf= 


lets ovate, pointed, entire, narfower on thé 
iriside ; panicle vast, terminate. — 

COOKING, the art of dressing of prepar- 
ing food. It is effected by various methods, 
of which boiling is the thost common; but also 
the most objectionable: as it deprives flesh of 
its nutritious juice. A better modé of dresgs 


‘ing animal food is roasting, by which its 


strength is less dissipated; because a crust is soon 
formed on its surface, that more effectually 
preserves the nutritive particles from evaporas 
tion: Henée, one pound of roasted meat iss 
in real nourishment, equal to double that 
quantity of boiled animal food. 

Many substances, though naturally possésse 
ed of saltibrious qualities, are rendered. un- 
wholesome by the refinements of eookery. 
By compounding: several ittongriious ingre- 
dietits, to produce a poignant sauce, of rich 
soup, the cook frequently forms compositions 
that are almost poisonous. Thus, high season= 
ing of évery kind, pickles, and the like, mere+ 
ly stimulate the palate, and cannot fail to in= 
jure the stomach. Hence, the plainest dishes 
are uniformly the most conducive to health, 
while they ar¢ most easily qaetse Abs self= 
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evident proposition is acknowledged by every 
reflecting person, but gives the least satisfac- 
tion to the epicure, who consults his taste, 
before he appeals to his warped understanding. 

Animal food is generally boiled in half-open 
vessels, instead of which, close utensils only 
ought to be employed for that purpose. We 
therefore preferably recommend the process 
called stewing; as it is not only the most 
wholesome mode of dressing meat,. but at the 
same time well adapted to retain and coneen- 
trate the most substantial parts of animal food. 
There are many ingenious contrivances to faci- 
litate and regulate this process, under the name 
of pneumatic kitchens, portable kitchens, &c. 
which are now well known, and much used ; 
and therefore need not be described here. 

COOL. a. (koelen, Dutch.) 1. Somewhat 
cold ; approaching to cold (Temple). 2. Not 
zealous ; not ardent; not fond. 

Coot. s. Freedom from heat; soft and re- 
freshing coldness (Addison). 

To Coot. v. a. (koelen, Dutch.) 1.To make 
evol ; to allay heat (Arbuthnot). 2. To quiet 
passion ; to calm anger (Swft.) 

To Cook. v.n. 1. To grow less hot. 2. 
‘To grow less warm with regard to passion or 
inclination (Dryden). 

COOLER. s. (from cool.) 1. That which 
has the power of cooling the body (Harvey). 
2. A vessel in which any thing is made cool. 

COOLING MEDICINES. See Rerrt- 
GERANTS. 

CO/OLLY. ad. (from cool.) 1. Without 
heat, or sharp cold (Thomson). 2. Without 
passion (Aitlerlury). . 

CO/OLNESS. ss. (from cool.) 1. Gentle 

cold; a soft or mild degree of cold (Bacon). 2. 
Want of affection; disinclination (Clarendon). 
3. Freedom from passion. 
' COOM. s. (eeume, French.) 
gathers over an oven’s mouth (Phillips). 
‘That matter that works out of the wheels of 
carriages (Bailey). 

COOMB. s. A measure of corn containing 
four bushels (Batley). 

_ COOP. s. (kuype, Dutch.) 1. A barrel sa 
vessel for the preservation of liquids.. 2. A cage ; 
a pen foranimals, as poultry or sheep (Brown). 
“To Coop. v. a. (from the noun.) To shut 
up in a narrow compass; to cage (Dryden) « 

_ COOPE'E. s. (coupe, French.) A motion 
in dancing. 

~ CO’OPER. s.. (from coop.) One that makes 
coops or barrels (Child). 

In the Encyelopedie Methodique there is a 
long and verbose, account of the tools or in- 
struments employed by the cooper; of the 
kinds“of timber proper for the different kinds 
of casks; of the methods of preparing the wood 
for fis various purposes; of the manner m 

‘which hie ought to hold the plane when dress- 

ing the staves; and of the time when it is pro- 
per to put the staves to ether, er, in other 
words, to mount the cask. From this detail 
we shall extract such particulars as appear to 
us to be least generally known, though perhaps 
of no great importance in themselves. 


Notwithstanding the antiquity of the art of 


1. Soot that 
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we 
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cask-building, there are some countries’ iif 
which even now it is wholly unknown; and 
€thers where, though it is sufficiently known, 
yet, from the scarcity of wood, or some other 
cause, earthen vessels, and skins lined with 

itch, are preferred to wooden barrels for the 
hala and transporting of liquors. ‘The Latin ~ 
word dulium, which we translate a cask, was 
employed by the Romans to denote earthen 
vessels used for this purpose ; though the word 
dolare, from which it 1s derived, applies very 
well to our casks, which are composed of se~ 
veral pieces of wood hewn from the same tree, 
and fitted by planes before they be joined to- 
gether. We are indeed eertain that casks of 
the same kind with our own were in use among 
the Romans before the Christian era; for both 
Varro and Columella,-in treating of the rurat 
economy of their days, speak of vessels formed: 
of several staves of wood bound together by 
circles or hoops. The merit of having invent- 
ed such vessels is given by Pliny to certain peos 
ple who lived at the foot of the Alps, and who 
in his days lined their casks with piteh. 

At what period the fabrication of casks was 
intreduced into Britain is unknown to us; 
though it is probable that we derived the art. 
from the French, who might have it from the 
Romans. 

We-need hardly inform any of our readers, 
that a cask has the appearance of two truncated ~ 
cones joined at their bases, or that the part 
where the junction appears to be made being: 
the most capacious, or that of which the dia- 
meter is the largest, is vulgarly called the belly 
of the cask. "These cones, however, were they 
completed, would not be regular, but rather 
eonoids, being formed of pieces: of timber, cr 
staves, which are not: straight lines as in the 
cone, but are curved from the vertex to the 
base. : 

In choosing this wood, if he can have a 
choice, the cooper prefers old and thick andé 
straight trees, from which he. hews thin planks 
to be formed into staves; and in France, where. 
tlvis art is practised on a large scale, the winter 
months are allotted for the preparation of the 
staves and bottoms, and the summer for putting 
them together, or mounting the cask. ‘The 
author of the article in the Encyclopedie 
Methodique directs the cooper, when dressing 
the staves with a plane, to cut the wood always 
across; a practice which we doubt not is pro- 
per, though we think it would not be easy to” 
assign the reason of it. Planing is the most 
laborious and. difficult part of the work; and 
there are but few coopers who plane quickly, 
and at the same time well. In shops where 
the work is distributed into parts, planing is 
reckoned a great object ; and in France, before 
the revolution, a good planer gained from 
three shillings and threepence sterling to four 
shillings and three farthings a-day. . 

In forming the staves, it must never be for- 
-gotten that each is to constitute part of a double 
conoid; that it must therefore be broadest at 
the middle, becoming gradually, though not in 
straight lines, narrower towards the extremi- 


ties; that the outside across the wood must bg 
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4wrought into the segment ofa circle, and that 
the stave must be thickest near the middle, 
growing thinner, by very gentle degrees, to- 
wards the ends, ‘To adjust accurately these 
different curves (for ‘even the narrowing of the 
staves must be in a curve) to the size and in- 
tended shape of the cask, would require either 
great experience, or a larger portion of ma- 
thematical science than we have redson to 
think that many coopers possess: With respect 
to the inside of the stave, it is of little conse- 
quence whether it be rounded into the segment 
of a circle or not, and therefore the cooper very 
seldom takes that trouble. 

The staves being all dressed and ready to be 
arranged in a circular form, it might be thought 
necessary, in order to make the seams tight, to 
trim the thin edges, which are to be joined to- 
gether, in such a manner as that a ray passing 
from the outside of the cask through a seam to 
the centre, should touch the contiguous stayes 
from the exterior to the interior side; in other 
words, that the thin edges should be sloped 
as the archstones of a bridge are sloped, so that 
the contiguous staves may be brought into firm 
contact throughout the whole joint. This, 
_ however, is not the practice of the cooper. 

With great propriety he brings the contiguous 
_ staves into contact at their inner surfaces. only; 
so that by driving the hoops hard, he can make 
the joints much closer than he could possibly 
have done had the edges of the staves been so 
sloped as to permit them to touch each other 
throughout before being drove together by the 
compression of the hoops. ‘This, together with 
giving to the staves the proper curvature, seems 
to be the only part of the cooper’s work which 
deserves the namie of art; for the driving 
of the hoops and the forming of the bottoms 
could certainly be accomplished by any car- 
penter, we had; almost said by any man, though 
a had never seen a hoop driven or a bottom 
formed. ‘The timber generally employed for 
the casks is oak, and that for the hoops ash 
or hazel, excepting whete iron is used instead 
of wood. seen , 
_ Cooper (Anthony Ashley), first earl of 
Shaftesbury, a most able statesman, was the first 
- gon of sir John Cooper, bart. of Rockburn in 
Hampshire, and was born in 1621. He was 
elected member for Tewkesbury, at 19 years of 
_age, in the short parliament that met April 13, 
1640. He seems to have been well affected to 
the king’s service at the beginning of the civil 
Wars a he repaired to the king at Oxford 
with offers of assistance: but prince Maurice 
violating his pledge toa town in Dorsetshire 
that he had got to receive him, furnished him 
with a pretence for going over to the parlia- 
‘ment, from whom he accepted a commission. 
When Richard Cromwell was deposed, and 
the Rump came again into power, they nomi- 
. pated sir Anthony of their council of state, and 
2 commissioner for managing the army. At 
_that very time he had engaged in a secret cor- 
tespondence for restoring Charles II. and, upon 
the king’s coming over, was sworn of his privy 
council. He was one of thé commissioners 
for the trial of the regicides; was soon after 
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made chancellor of the Exchequer; then a com: 
missioner of the treasury; in 1672 he was cre= 
ated earl of Shaftesbury ; and soon after raised 
to the rank of lord chancellor. He &lled this 
Office with great ability and integrity; and 
though the shoit tiie he was at the helm was 
in a témpestuous season, it is doing him justice 
to say, nothing could eithet distract or affright 
him: The great seal was taken from him in 
1073, twelve months after he réceived it ; but; 
though out of office, he still made a distinguish- 
ed figure in parliamént, for it was not in his 
hature to remain inactive. He drew upon him- 
self the implacable Hatred of the Duke of York, 
by steadily promoting, if not originally invent~ 
ing, the famous project of an exclusion-bill, 
When his enemies came into power, he found 
it necessary to consult his safety, by retiring 
into Holland, where he died six weeks after his 
arrival in 1683. He was a. matt of strong parts; 
but licentious; and Charles I]. once said to 
him, ‘‘ 1 believe, Shaftesbury, thou art thé 
wickedest fellow in my dominions ;” to which 
his lordship gravely replied, ‘* May it please 
your majesty, for a subject, I believe I am ;” 
at which the king laughed heartily: though it 
would have been more becoming, and not dis- 
graceful even to this king, supposing he had a 
soul, had he burst into a flood of tears, 
Cooper (Anthony Ashley), earl of Shaftes= 
bury, the grandson of the above, born in 1671. 
He was educated under the inspection of his 
erandfathér, and then went on his travels. In. 
1693 he was élected member of the house of 
commions for Poolé, but when that parliament 
was dissolved, he declined being a candidate 
again, owing to the weakness of his constitu- 
tion. He then went to Holland; where he 
pursued his studies under a borrowed name; 
and contracted a close intimacy with Bayle, Lé 
Clerc, and other learned men. Shortly after 
his return to England he suéceeded to the 
family title, but rarely attended the house of 
lords. In 1704, the French prophets occasions 
ed so much disturbance, that steps were pro-= 
osed for suppressing them, which occasioned 
bis lordship, who was a great enemy to per- 
secution, to write his letter concerning Enthu- 
siasm. In 1709 appeared his Mofalists, a 
philosophical rhapsody. ‘The year following 
he married, and in 1711 set out for Italy: He 
died at Naples in 1713. His lordship left oné 
gon. The complete edition of his Character- 


istics which appeated immediately after his 


death, comprizes all that he intended for the 
press; but in 1716, came out his Letters writ 
ten toa young Man at the University ; and in 
1721, Toland published Letters from the eark 
of Shaftesbury to Robert Molesworth, esq: 


This lord Shaftesbury shews himself in all his 


works a zealous advocate for liberty, aid as 
steady a friend to virtne as can, we believe, be 
found among the believers in natural religion : 
he sometimes professed himself a Christian, but 
many parts of his writings render his faith im 
tlie divine mission of Christ very questionable. 

CoorerR’s Town, is situated on the Sus-~ 
quehannah, a river of North America. In 
the vicinity of this town a dog alipig house, 
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for the purpose of refining maple sugar, was 
erected in the winter of 1792, under the direc- 
tion of William Cooper, esq. the father of the 
noble and successful enterprise for supplying 
the United States with American sugar. 

CO'OPERAGE. s. (from cooper.) The price 
paid for cooper’s work. 

To COO/PERATE. v. n. (con and opera, 
Eatin.) 1. To labour jointly with another to the 
sameend (Bacon. Boyle). 2-'To concur in 
producing the same effect. 

COOPERATION. s. (from cooperate.) 
The act of contributing or concurring to the 
same end (Bacon). | 

C€OO’/PERATIVE. a. (from cooperate.) 
Promoting the same end jointly. 

COOPERA‘TOR. s. (from cooperate.) He 
‘ that, by joint endeavours, promotes the same 
end with others. 

COOPTA/TION. s. (coopto, Latin.) Adop- 
tion; assumption. 

COO’RDINATE. a. (com and ordinatus, 
Latin.) Holding the same rank (Watts). 

COO’/RDINATELY. ad. In the same rank; 
without subordination. 

COORDINATENESS. s. (from coordi- 
nate.) The state of being coordinate. 

COORDINATES, in the higher geometry, 
are the fixed lines intersecting each other in a 
given angle, that are assumed as measures cr 
ds means for determining the equation and vari- 
ous properties of a curve. Thus, in fig. 14. 
Pl. 47. AC and AS are co-ordinates, of which, 
as is usual, one of them AC is the axe of the 
abscissas, and the other AS is parallel to the 
ordinates or applicates PM. When the angle 
A isaright angle, then the co-ordinates are 
called rectangular. The point A is named the 
origin of the coordinates. Among the various 
methods which have been adopted to ascertain 
the properties of curves, the most usual is to 
search into the relation which, in virtue of the 
law, according to which the pomnt M supposed 
to describe an individual curve moves, must 
exist between the distances from that point to 
the two axes or co-ordinates. Yet this method 
of referring the curve we wish to examine to 
two fixed axes, is not exclusive; for frequently 
jt is more advantageous to choose other fixed 
objects to serve as terms of comparison. Thus, 
wesometimes assume-two fixed points for terms 
of comparison, and “we ascertain the relation 
which in yirtue of the law according to which 
the deseribing point moyes, must constantly 
exist between the two distances from that 
point and the two fixed points: sometimes, 
we.enquire into the relation existing between 
the distance from the describing point to a fixed 
pom and from the describing point to a fixed 

ine: at others the relation subsisting between 
the distance of this describing point from a fix- 
ed point or pole, and the angle which that 
distance makes with a fixed line: the variables 
assumed in these, or many other manners, may 
be termed in general. co-ordinates. It has al- 
ready been seen (articles Canp1o1p and Con- 
CHOID), and will farther appear in the treatise 
on CuRVES, that much is often. gainéd in 
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point of simplicity by a judicious assumption of 
the co-ordinates employed in an investigation. 
~COORDINA’T ION. s. (from coordinate.) 
The state of holding the same rank ; collateral- 
ness (Howel). Bethy 

COOS, an island in the Archipelago, subject 
to the Turks. Lat.37.1.N. Lon. 27. 44 E. 

COOT, in ornithology. See Furica. . 

COP. s. (kop, Dutch.) The head; the top of 
any thing. : 

COPAIVA BALSAM. See Batsamum 
COPAIVA. | | *, 

COPAL. (copal, the American name of all 
clear odoriferous gums). Gum copal. This 
resinous substance is imported from Guinea, 
where it is found in the sand on the shore. It 
is of a yellow colour, faintly glistening, imper- 
feetly transparent, and apt to break with a con- 
choidal fracture. It is tasteless, and, while 
cold, inodorous. It is used dissolved in recti- 
fied spirits of wine or other volatile solvents 
both asa varnish, and an astringent medicine. 
In North America the natives obtain a very 
considerable quantity of this resin from the rhus 
copallinum, but it 1s of an inferior quality to 
that brought from Guinea and Spanish Aime- 
rica: and which is supposed to be a secretion 
from the eleocarpus copalliferus. See EL m@o- 
CARPUS. . 

The specific gravity of copal varies from 
1:045 to 1-139. Mr. Hatchett found itsoluble © 
in alkalies and nitric acid with the usual phe- 
noniena. 

Copal varnish used by the English japanners 
is made as follows. Four parts by weight of 
copal in powder are put into a glass matrass and 
melted. The liquid is kept boiling till the 
fumes, condensed upon the point of a tube 
thrust into the matrass, drop to the bottom of 
the liquid without oceasioning any hissing 
noise as water does. This isa proof that all 
the water is dissipated, and the copal has been 
long enough melted. One part of boiling hot 
linseed oil (previously boiled in a retort with- 
out any litharge) is now poured into it, and 
well mixed, ‘The matrass is then taken off the 
fire, and the liquid, while still hot, is mixed 
with about its own weight of vil of turpentine. 
The varnish thus made is transparent, but it 
has a tint of yellow, which the japanners en- 
deavour to conceal by giving the white ground - 
on which they apply it a shade of blue. Tt is 
with this varnish that the dial plates of clocks | 
are covered after having been painted white. 

A correspondent in the 17th vol. of the 
Transactions for the Encouragement of Arts, 
&c, informs us, that copal may be dissolved in 
spirit of turpentine by the following process: 

aving prepared a glass vessel, of sufficient 
capacity to contain at least four times the quan- 
tity intended to be dissolved, and which should 
be high in proportion to its breadth, reduce _ 
two ounces of copal to small pieces, and put 
them into the vessel. Mixa pint of spirit of 
turpentine with one-cighth of spirit of sal am-- 
moniac; shake them) well together ; pour them 
on the powder, cork the glass, and tie it over 
with a string or wie, making a small hole — 
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through the cork. Set the glass in a sand heat, 
so regulated as to make the contents boil as 
quickly as possible, but so gently that the bub- 
bles may be counted as they ascend from the 
bottom. The same heat must be kept up ex- 
actly till the solution iscomplete. It requires 
the most accurate attention to succeed in this 
operation; for, if the heat abate, or the spirits 
boil quicker than is directed, the solution will 
be impeded, and it will afterwards be in vain 
to proceed with the same materials; but, if 
properly managed, the spirit of sal ammoniac 
will be seen gradually to descend from the mix- 
ture, and attack the copal, which swells and 
dissolves, except a very small quantity. It is 
of much consequence that the vessel should 
“not be opened till some time after the liquid has 
become perfectly cold; as it frequently hap- 
pens that the ae of the contents are blown 
with violence against the cieling.—The spirit 
of turpentine should be of the best quality. 
_ Mr. Sheldrake has lately favoured the public 
with another and easier method of dissolving 
copal. This method is as follows: Provide a 
strong vessel made of tin or other metal: it 
should be shaped like a wine bottle, and ca- 
pable of holding two quarts; it will be con- 
' venient to have a handle strongly rivetted to 
the’neck; the neck should be long and have a 
cork fitted to the mouth, but a notch or small 
hole should be made in the cork, that, when 
the spirit is expanded by heat, a small portioa 
may force its way through the hole, and thus 
prevent the vessel from bursting. Dissolve half 
an ounce of camphor in a quart of spirit of 
_ turpentine, and put it into the vessel; take a 
piece of copal the size ofa large walnut, reduce 
it to a coarse powder or very small pieces, put 
them into the tin bottle, fasten the cork down 
with a wire, and set it, as quick as possible, 
upon a fire so brisk as to make the spirit boil 
almost immediately ; then keep it boiling very 
gently for about an hour, when so much of the 
copal will be dissolved as will make a very good 
varnish ; or, if the operation has been properly 
begun, but enough of copal ‘has not been dis- 
solved, it may be again put on the fire, and by 
boiling it slowly for a longer time, it may be at 
last brought to the consistence desired.’ See far- 
‘ther Tingry’s Painter’s and Varnisher’s Guide. 
CopaL-TREE. See EL©OCARPUS. 
COPA’RCENARY.  s. (from coparce- 
ner.) Joint succession to any inheritance 
(Hale). rou! 
COPA/RCENER. s. (from con and parti- 
ceps, Latin.) Coparceners are such as have 
equal portion in the inheritance of the ancestor 
(Cowley). “wat 
~- COPA/RCENY. s. An equal share of co- 
parceners (Philips). sb hy 
COPA’/RTNER. s.. (co and partner.) One 
that has a share in some common stock or 
affair; one equally concerned (Milton). 
COPA’ ERSHIP. s: (from copariner-) 
The state of bearing an equal part, or possess- 
ing an equal share (Hale). ~ 
CO’PATAIN. a. (from cop.) High raised ; 
“pointed (Hanmer). 


COPE, is the name of ap ancient tribute of 
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6d. per load due to the lord of the soil out of 
some of the Derbyshire lead mines. 

Cope. #. (See Cop.) 1. Any thing with 
which the head is covered. 2. “A sacerdotal 
cloak, or vestment worn in sacred ministration. 
3. Any thing which is spread over the head. 

o Copse. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
cover, as with a cope (Addison). 2. To con- 
tend with; to oppose (Shakspeare). 3. To 
reward ; to give in return (Shakspeare). 

Yo Cope. v.n. 1. To contend ; to struggle; 
to strive (/Vatts). 2. To interchange kindness 
or sentiment (Shakspeare). 

COPENHAGEN, the capital of Denmark, 
with a university. It isthe best built city of 
the North; for, although Petersburgh excels it 
in superb edifices, yet, as Copenhagen contains 
no wooden houses, it does not display that strik- 
ing contrast of meanness and magnificence, 
but exhibits a more uniform appearance. It 
owes its principal beauty to a dreadful fire in 
i728, that destroyed five churches and 67 
streets, which have been since rebuilt in the 
modern style. The new part of the town, 
raised by Frederic V. is very beautiful: it con- 
sists of an octagon, containing four uniform 
and elegant buildings of hewn stone, and of 
four broad streets leading to it in opposite direc= 
tions. In the middle of the area is an eques- 
trian statue of the king in bronze, as big as life. 
It was cast by Saly, at the expence of the East 
India Company, and cost 80,0001. sterling. 
The streets are well paved; with a footway on 
each, but narrow and inconvenient for general 
use. ‘The greatest part of the buildings are of 
brick; and a few are of freestone. The palaces 
of the nobility are in general splendid, and 
ornamented in the Italian stile of architecture. 
The palace erected by Christian VI. is a large 
structure; but its external appearance is more 
grand than elegant. The haven is’ always 
crowded with ships; and the streets are inter= 
sected by broad canals, which bring the mer- 
chandise close to the warehouses that line the 
quays. ‘The citadel is a regular fortification, 
with five bastions, a double ditch full of water, 
and several advanced works. The city is about 
five miles in circumference, and is seated on 
the E. shore of the isle of Zealand, 300 miles 
S.W. of Stockholm, and 500 N.E. of London. 
Lon.12. 36°E. © Lat. 55, 41 N. 

COPERNICAN SYSTEM, is that system 
of ‘the world, in which it is supposed that the ~ 
sun is at rest in the centre, and the earth and 
planets all moving around him in their own 
orbits. See Pl. 109. 

Here it is supposed, that the heavens and 
stars are at rest; and the diurnal motion which 
they appear to have, from east to west, is im- 
puted to the earth’s diurnal motion from west 
to east. 

This system was maintained by many of the 
ancients; particularly Ecphantus, Seleucus, 
Aristarchus, Philolaus, Cleanthes Samius, 
Nicetas, Heraclides Ponticus, Plato, and Py- 
thagoras: from the last of whom it was anci- 
ently called the Pythagoric, or Pythagorean 
System. : : : 

This system was also held by Archimedes, in 
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his book of the number of the Grains of Sand ; 
put after him it became neglected, and even 
forgotten, for many ages; till Copernicus re- 
-vived it; from whom it took the new name of 
the Copernican System. 

In this system none of the celestial bodies 
shine with their own native light, but only the 
sun; so that all the planets both primary and 


secondary are opaque boclies, that have no other 
light but what they receive from the sun, and 
reflect it back towards the earth and other 
places. his is evident from the moon: for 
only that side of her is observed to shiae which 
is directly opposed to the sun; but the other 
side which is from the sun is quite dark, except 
so far as it is illuminated by reflection from the 
earth; for the more of the illuminated side 
that is turned towards the earth, the more we 
see her enlightened, the rest being dark; and 
the more of her dark side that is turned towards 
the earth, the more of her appears dark. Thus 
at the full she appears all enlightened, and at 
the change all dark, The Jike phenomena are 
observed in Mercury and Venus, which shew 
all the phases of the moon, according to their 
various situations; and sometimes appear like 
a black spot upon the body of the sun. Mars 
likewise appears gibbous when near the quad- 
ratures with the sun, The satellites of Jupiter 
are eclipsed when they are behind his body, 
being then immersed in his shadow; they like: 
wise cast their shadows upon the body of 
Jupiter. And in Saturn the shadow of the 
ting upon his body proves his opacity. And 
the weakness of the light of those that are far 
distant from the sun, shews that it is not in- 
nate but borrowed, 

All the planetary bodies are nearly spherical, 
and all of them have a rotation round their 
axis. These motions are found by means of 
certain spots upon their surfaces, which give us 
the time of their rotation. In some planets, 
Yor the want of such marks, the times of their 
rotation have not yet been found. That they 
are spherical bodies appears from the slow mo- 
tion of the spots near the edges, and their 
swifter motion near the middle. Likewise the 
line separating the illuminated part from the 
dark is always elliptical, which proves their 
figure to be spherical, See Planet, and 
ASTRONOMY. 

' COPERNICUS (Nicolaus), an eminent 
astronomer, was born at Thorn in Prussia, 
Jan. 10, 1472. He was tanght the Latin and 
Greek Janguages at home; and afteryvards sent 
to Cracovia, where he studied philosophy and 
yhysic. His genius in the mean time was natu- 
rally turned to mathematics, which he pursued 
through all its various branches. He set out 
for Lialy when he was 23 years of age; but staid 


at Bohemia some time, for the sake of being. 


with the celebrated astronomer of that place, 
Dominicus Maria; whose conversation, how- 
ever, and company, he affected, not so much as 
a ‘learner, as an assistant to him in making his 
observations. From thence he passed to Rome, 
where he was'no sooner arrived than he was 
gonsidered as not inferior to the famous Regio- 
ynontanus; and acquired in short so great a 
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reputation, that he was chosen. professor of 


mathematics, which he taught for a long time 


with great applause. He also made some as- 
tronomical observations there about the year 
1500. Returning to his own country some 
years after, he began to apply his vast know- 
edge in mathemati¢s to correct the system of 
astronomy which then prevailed, He set him- 
self to collect all the books which had been 
written by philosophers and astronomers, and 
to examine all the various hypotheses they had 
invented for the solution of the celestial phe- 
nomena; to try if a more symmetrical order 
and constitution of the parts of the world could 
not be discovered; of all the hypotheses of the 
ancients none pleased him so well as the Py- 
thagorean, which made the sun the centre of 
the system, and supposed the earth to move not 
only round the sun but round its own axis also. 
After much profound contemplation, and many 
careful calculations, he removed the obscurities’ 
of this old system, and, in fact, much improved 
it. His discoveries, and improvements he com- 
prised in a book, the publication of which he 
prudently suppressed, till he had a powerful 
patron, pars Paul ILL. a lover of astronomy, to 
protect him. Alluding to the admonition of 
the poet, he tells the pontiff, < he had suffered 
that fruit of his labours to ripen, not nine years 
only, but four times nine.” At length he © 
committed the care of the impression to two 
friends, Schoner and Osiander, ina distant city. 
The work was printed in 1543, under the title 


_of Revolutionibus Orbium Ccelestium, and the 


author received a copy of it a few hours before 
his death, on the 24th of May 1543, he being 
then 70 years of age. i: 
Few works have destroyed more riveted er- 
yors, or established more important truths, than 
this great work of Copernicus. His noble 
theory (see COPERNICAN SYSTEM) was at 
first coldly received, or utterly rejected : but the 
labours of future astronomers at length obtain- — 
ed it a complete triumph. Copernicus was also 
the first who demonstrated the double orbit of the 
moon ; her menstrual motion about the earth, 
and her annual about the sun. Nor did this 
great man stop here: for, after laying a solid 
foundation of the celestial physics, he began the 
superstructure, by surmising a rinciple of at-_ 
traction to be inherent in all matter. Co- 
pernicus also wrote a tract on ‘Trigonometry ; 
and has exhibited tokens of the versatility of 
his talents, as it is acknowledged that he had 
considerable skill as a painter, and was ex- 
tremely well acquainted’ with the Latin and 
Greek languages. . 
Corernicus, the name of an astronomical 
instrument, invented by Whiston, to shew the 
motion and phenomena of the Janets, both 
primary and secondary. It is Binded upon. 
the Copernican system, and therefore called by 
his name. . " 
“COPHENES, in ancient geography, a river 
of India, probably the same which is now call- 
ed Cow. ’ 
~ COPHOS. (Kweo,, dumb). In medicine, 
Deaf or dumb: also a dulness in any of th 
SENSES. TRE MSE ST Sis Co 
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bishops. 
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CGPHOSIS. (cophosis, xopwots; from xwooe, 
deaf). A difficulty of hearing. It is often 
symptomatic of some disease. See DysECOEA. 

COPHTI, Coputs, or Copri, a name 
given to the Christians of Egypt, who are of 
the sect of Jacobites. The critics are extremely 
divided about the origin and orthography of the 
word; some write it Cophti, others Cophtites, 
‘Cophite, Copts, &c.  P. Sollier, ajesuit, de- 
rives the word from Jacotite, retrenching the 
first syllable; whence, Cobite, Cobea, Copta, 
and Cophta, 

‘The Cophts have a’ patriarch who resides at 
Cairo, but he takes his title from Alexandria: 
he has no archbishop under him, but 11 or 12 
The rest of the clergy, whether se- 
cular or regular, is composed of the orders of 
St. Anthony, St. Paul, and St. Macarius, whe 
have each their monasteries. Besides the 
orders of priests, deacons, and subdeacons, the 
Cophts have likewise archimandrites, the 
dignity whereof they confer with all the prayers 
and ceremonies of a strict ordination. This 
makes a considerable difference among the 
priests; and besides the rank and authority it 
gives them with regard to the religious, it com- 


_prehends the degree and functions of-arch- 


priests. By a custom of 600 years standing, if 
a priest elected bishop be not already archi- 
mandrite, that dignity must be conferred en 
him before episcopal ordination, The second 
person among the clergy, after the patriarch, 1s 
the titular patriarch of Jerusalem, who also re- 
sides at Cairo, because of the Cophts of Jeru- 
salem; he is, in effect, little more than the 
bishop of Cairo: only he goes to Jerusalem 
every Easter, and visits some other places in 
Palestine near Egypt, which own his jurisdic- 
tion. To him belongs the government of the 


Cophtie church, during the vacancy of the 


patriarchal see. 
To be elected patriarch, it is necessary the 
erson have lived all his life in continence: it 
is he confers the bishoprics. ‘To be elected 
bishop, the person must bea celibate; or, if 
he has been married, it must not be above once. 
The priests and inferior ministers are allowed 
to be married before ordination ; but are not 
obliged to it, as Ludolphus erreneously observes. 
‘They have a great number of deacons, and 
even confer the dignity frequently on children. 
__F. Roderic reduces the errors and opinions 
of the Cophts to the following heads: 1. That 
they put away their wives, and espouse others 
while the first are living. 2. That they have 
seven sacraments, viz. baptism, the eucharist, 
confirmation, ordination, faith, fasting and 
prayer. 3. That they deny the Holy Spirit to 
roceed from the son. 4. That they only allow 
of three cecumenical councils; that of Nice, 
Constantinople, and Ephesus. 45. That they 
only allow of one nature, will, and operation, 
in Jesus Christ, after the union of the hu- 
manity with the divinity... For their errors in 
discipline, they may be reduced, 1. To the 
“practice of circumcising their children before 
baptism, which has obtained among them from 
the 12th century. 2. To their ordaining dea- 


cons at five years of age. 3. To their allowing 
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of marriage in the second degree. 4, To their 
forbearing to eat blood: to which some add 
their belief of a baptism by fire, which they 
confer by applying a hot iron to their forehead, 
or cheeks. For farther particulars, consult 
Savary’s Letters on Egypt, vol, ii. and Browne’s 
Travels in Africa. 

COPHTIC, or Coptic (corrupted from. 
Goptic, Gyptic, Aigyptic): the language of 
the Copts, or descendants of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, who employed both a different language 
and character from the Coptic tribes, A very 
curious specimen of both, together with the 
Greek translation, is to be found on the Egyp- 
tian monument captured from the French at 
Alexandria, by the English army under gener 
ral Hutchinson, and preserved in the British 
Museum. ‘The Coptic characters and many 
of the words haye a very near resemlilance to 
Greek ; the characters it is written in being all 
Greek. It has a form and construction peculiar. 
to itself: it has no inflections of the nouns or 
verbs; but expresses number, case, gender, 
person, mood, tense, and possessive pronouns, 
by letters and particles prefixed. 

F, Kircher is the first who published a gram- ’ 
mar, and vocabulary of the Cophtic. There ~ 
is not known any book extant in the Cophtic, 
except translations of the Holy Scriptures, or 
of ecclesiastical offices; or others that have re- 
lation thereto, as dictionaries, &c. 

The ancient Cophtic is now no longer found | 
but in books; the language now used through. 
out the country is Arabic. 

The old Cophtic, which Kircher maintains 
to be a mother-tongue, and independent of all 
others, had been much altered by the Greek : 
for besides that it has borrowed all its characters 
from the Greek, with a very little variation, a 
great number of the words are pure Greek. 

Vossius, indeed, asserts, that there was no 
Cophtic language till after Egypt became sub- - 
ject to the Arabs. The language, according to 
him, isa mixture of Greek and Arabic: the 
very name thereof not being in the world till 
after the Arabs were masters of the country. 
But this, M. Simon observes, proves nothing ; 
except that what wa sanciently called Egyptian 
has since by the Arabs been called Cophtic, by 
a corruption of speech. There are, tt is true, « 
Arabic words in the Cophtie; yet this by no 
means proves but that there was aslanguage 
before that time, either Cophtic or Egyptian. 
Pietro de la Valle observes, that the Cophts 
have entirely lost their ancient tongue; that it 
is now no longer understood among them ; that 
they have nothing extant therein but some 
sacred books; and that they still say mass in it. 

CopHTIC LITURGIES, are three; one at- 
tributed to Basil, another to St. Gregory, and 
the third to Cyril: they are translated into 
Arabic for the use of the priests and people. - 

~ COPIA LIBELLI DELIBERANDA, a 
writ which lies in case where a man cannot 
vet the copy ofa libel at the hands of the ec- 
clesiastical judge. | 

COPIATA, under the western empire, a 

grave-diggzer. ~ In the first ages of the church, 
‘there were clerks destined for this employment. 
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Yn the year 357, Constantine made a law in 
favour of the priests copiate, i. e. of those who 
had the care of interments ; whereby he ex 
empts them from the lustral cantribution 
which all other traders paid. Jt was under 
him also that they first began to be called co- 
piate, q.d. clerks ‘destined for bodily labour, 
from xoree, Of xexw, scindo, cdo, ferio, I eut, 
beat, &c. 

COYPIER. s. (from copy.) 1. One that 
copies ;'a transcriber (Addison,. 2. A plagiary; 
gn imitator (Tickel). 

COPING OF A WALL, the top or cover 
of a wall, made sloping to carry off the water, 

_ COPIOUS. a. (copia, Latin.) 1, Plentiful; 
abundant; exuberant (Zhomson). 2. Abound- 
ing in words or images; not barren; not con- 
¢ise (Milton), 

_CO’PIOUSLY, ad. (from copious.) 1. 
Plentifully; abundantly; in great quantities. 
@. At large; without brevity or conciseness ; 
diffusely (Addison). 

CO’PIOUSNESS. s. (from copious.) 1. 
Plenty; abundance; great quantity. 2. Dif 
fusion; exuberance of style (Dryden). 

COYPIST. s, (from copy.) A copier; a tran- 
 gcriber; an imitator. 

CO/PLAND. s. A piece of ground which 
terminates with an acute angle. 

CO*PPED. a. (from cop.) Rising to a top 
or head (/¥iseman). 

COPPEL. See CurPett. 

COPPELLING. Sce CupreLLATIoNn. 

COPPER (cuprum), a metal of a pale red co- 
Jour with a tinge of yellow. For its different 
forms, combinations, and uses, see CUPRUM. 

CoppER PYRITES. See CuPRuUM. 

CopPER PLATES. See ENGRAVING. 

CoPprpER PLATE PRINTING. See PRINT- 
ING, 

Co’/prer. gs. A vessel made of copper; a 
boiler larger than a moveable pot (Bacon). - 

CoppERSNOSE. S$. (copper and nose.) A red 
nose (Wiseman). : 

CoppER-work.s. A place where copper 
js worked or manufactured. , 


COPPERAS, a term synonymous with w-_ 


griol, implying a salt which in early chemistry 
was supposed to be formed from copper alone,or 
at least far more frequently than from any other 
metal. It is now, however, well known to be 
ebtained with almost equal ease from copper, 
jron, and zinc, and in commerce and manu- 
factures, is distinguished into blue copperas 
when obtained from the first, green when from 
the second, and white when from the third. 
Copperas is the sulphat or metallic salt ofthese 
metals, produced by a solution of them in stul- 
phurie acid, and a sabsequent crystallization of 
the compound. 

Yet when not distinguished by any of the 
above adjuncts of colour, the term copperas is 
always supposed to imply sulphat or copperas 
of iron, or as it is at other times denominated 
green vitriol. 

This salt was known to the ancients, and is 
mentioned by Pliny under the names of misy , 

‘sory, and calcanthum (Ixxxiv. cap. 12.). The 
usual mode of obtaining it is by moistening 
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iron pytites which are found native in abunds 
ace, and exposing them to the open air. 
They are slowly covered with a crust of sulphat 
of iron which is dissolved in water, and after- 
wards obtained in crystals by evaporation. The 
salt is sometimes found ready formed either in 
a state of solution in water, or mixed with de 
cayed pyrites. In some cases it is found neces- 
sary to roast the pyrites before they can be 
made to undergo spontaneous decomposition. 
Pyrite is in fact a supersulphuret of iron. The 
roasting reduces it ta the state of sulphuret, 
which decomposes very readily. The solution 
always contains an excess of acid, whence it is 
necessary in order to obtain the salt in crystals, 
to throw into ita quantity of old iron. 

Sulphat of iron has a very fine green colour. 
Its crystals are transparent rhomboidal prisms, 
Tt has a very strong styptic taste, and always 
reddens vegetable blues, Its specific gravity is 
1°8399. Itis soluble in about two parts of cold 
water and three-fourths of its weight of boiling 
water, It is insoluble in alkohol. When ex- 
posed to the air its surface gradually becomes 
opaque, and is covered with a yellow powder ; 
because it absorbs oxygen, and is partially con- 


_ verted into oxysulphat. : 


When heated it melts, gradually loses its 
water of crystallization, and by a strong heat 
sulphurie acid is driven off, and there remains 
behind a red powder, formerly known by the 
name of celcothar of vitriol, which is either a 
mixture of red exyd of iron and oxysulphat or 
pure oxyd, according to the heat applied. # 

Sulphat of iron is decomposed by the alkaline 
phosphats and borats, and by the greater num- 
ber of those salts whose base forms an insolublé 
compound with the sulphuric acid, as nitrat of — 
silver, of lead, of baryte, &c. 

This salt is the basis of many dyes. It gives, 
a fine black, though it weakens the fibres of the 
material unless used with great caution, the — 
least excess occasioning the cloth, &c. to rot 
very soon, Wool is more affected. by this in- 
jurious property than skins or felt, as is obvi- 
ous, from the greater duration of hats dyed 
black than of broad-cloths, Ink owes its rich 
blackness principally to the copperas it con- 
tains; and our fine black leathers are equally 
indebted to its powerful qualities, which so, 
firmly fix the colour on all occasions. 

CO’PPERSMITH. s. (copper and smith.) 
One that manufactures copper (Swift). . 

CO’PPERWORM. s. 1. A little worm in 
ships. 2. A worm breeding in one’s. hand 
(Ainsworth). ca 

CO’PPERY. a. (from copper.) Containing 
copper; made of copper (/Voodward). “ 

CO’PPICE, s. (coupeaux, French.) A low 
wood cut at stated times for fuel; a place overs 
run with brushwood (Mortimer). 

CO’PPLE-DUST.  s. (or coppel dust.) _ 
Powder used in purifying metals (Bacon). 

CopPLE-STONES, are fragments of stone, 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being 
bowled and tumbled to and again by the action 
of the water "4 oodward). 
CO'PPLED. a. (from cop.) “Rising in a 
conic form (Woodward), 
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COPROSMA. In botany, a genus of the 


class polygamia, order monoecia. Calyx one- 
leaved, five-toothed; coral five or six-cleft; 
stamens from five to seven. Herm: styles 
‘two, long; berry two-seeded ; seeds flat on one 
side, concave on the other, Two species only ; 
natives of New Zealand; one of them a very 
fetid shrub. 

COPSE, s. (abridged from coppice.) A place 
overgrown with short wood (/Valler), 

' To Corse. v. a. (from the noun). To pre- 
serve underwood (Swz/t). 

COPTIS, in botany. See HELLEBoRvs. 

COPTOS, in ancient geography, now 
Kepht, a city of Upper Egypt, three miles dis- 
tant from the Nile, and connected with it, by 
a nayigable canal. 

- CO'PULA. s. .(Latin.) The word which 
unites the subject and predicate of a proposi- 
tion: as, books are dear (Watts). 

To CO'PULATE. v. a. (copulo, Lat.) To 
unite; to conjoin (Bacon). 

To Co'puLaTE. v. n, To come together as 
different sexes (Wiseman) 

‘ COQPULA'TION. s. (from copulate.) The 
congress or embrace of the two-sexes ( Hooker). 

CO'PULATIVE. a. (copulativus, Lat.) A 
‘term of grammar. Copulative prepositions are 
‘those which have more subjects: as, riches and 
honours are temptations to pride, 

CO'PY. s. (copie, French.) 1. A transcript 
from the archetype or original (Denham). 2. 
An individual book: as, a good or fair copy 
(Hooker). 3. The autograph; the original; 
the archetype (Holder). 4. An instrument by 
which any conveyance is made in law (Shak.). 
‘5. A picture drawn from another picture. 

The following process for taking a copy of a 
“recent M.S, was communicated to the Philo- 
mathic Society at Paris, by M. Charles Coque- 
bert. It consists in putting a little sugar in 
common writing ink, and with this the writing 
‘is made on common paper; and when a co 
is required, unsized paper is taken and lightly 
‘moistened with a sponge. ‘The wet paper is 
then applied to the writing, and a flat iron ofa 
moderate heat being lightly passed over: the 
unsized paper, the copy is immediately produc- 
ed. The use of the sugar is to prevent the ink 
from drying too soon. | 

Co'ry-Bpook.s. (copy and book.) A book in 

‘which copies are written for learners to imitate. 

Copy-HOLD, a tenure for which a tenant 
has nothing to show but the copy of the rolls 
made by the steward of the lord’s court. It is 
called a base tenure; because the tenant holds 
the land at the will of the lord: However, it 
is not simply at the will of the lord, but accord- 
ing to the custom of the manor by which such 
estate is descendible, and the tenant’s heirs 


may inherit it; and a copy-holder, so long as. 


he does his services, and does not break the 
custom, cannot be ejected by the lord; or if 
he be, he shall have trespass against him. See 
the articles TENuRE and VILLENAGE. 

~ Copy-HOLDER, one who is admitted te- 
nant of lands or tenements within a manor, 
which time ont of mind, by use and custom of 
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the manor, have been demisable, and demised 
to such as will take them in fee-simple or fee- 
tail, for life, years, or at will, according to the 
custom of the manor by copy of court-roll; but 
is generally where the tenant has such estate 
either in fee or for three lives. | 

Cory-RIGuHT, the right which an author 
may be supposed to have in his own original 
literary compositions; so that no other person, 
without his leave, may publish or make profit of 
the copies. When a man by the exertion of his 
rational powers has produced an original work, 


he has clearly a right to dispose of that identical 


work as he pleases; and any attempt to take it 
from him, or vary the disposition he has made 
of it, is an invasion of his right of property. 
Now the identity of a literary composition con- 
sists entirely in the sentiment and the language; 
the same conceptions, clothed in the same 
words, must necessarily be the same composi- 
tion: and whatever method be taken of con- 
veying that composition to the ear, or to the 
eye of another, by recital, by writing, or by 
printing, in any number of copies, or at any — 
period of time, it is always the identical artic 

of the author which is so conveyed; and no 

other man (it has been thought) can havea | 
right to convey or transfer it without his con- 

sent, either tacitly or expressly given. ‘This 

consent may perhaps be tacitly given when an 

author permits his work ta be published with- 

out any reserve of right, and without stamping: 
on it any marks of ownership; it is then a 

present to the publie, like the building of a 

church, or the laying out a new highway : but 

in case of a bargain for a single impression, or 

a total sale or gift of the copy-right; in the one 

case the reversion hath been thought to con- 

tinue in the original proprietor; in the other 

the whole property, with its exclusive rights, 

to be perpetually transferred to the grantee. 

On the other hand, it is urged, that though the. 
exclusive right of the manuscript, and all 

which it contains, belongs undoubtedly to the 

owner before it is printed or published; yet, 

from the instant of publication, the exclusive 

right of an author or his assigns to the sole 

communication of his ideas immediately va~ 

nishes and evaporates, as being a right of too 

subtile and unsubstantial a nature to become 

the subject of property at the common law, and 

on capable of being guarded by positive statute 

and special provisions of the magistrate. 

The Roman law adjudged, that if one man 
wrote any thing, though ever so elegantly, on 
the paper or parchment of another, the writing 
should belong to the original owner of the ma- 
terials on which it was written: meaning cer- 
tainly nothing more thereby than the mere 
mechanical operation of writing, for which it 
directed the scribe to receive a satisfaction ; 
especially as, in works of genius and inven- 
tion, such as a picture painted on another 
man’s canvas, the same law gave the canvas 
to the painter. We find no other mention in 
the law of any property in the works of the 
understanding, though the sale of literary co- 
pies, for the purpose of recital or multiplica- 
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tion, is certainly as ancient as the times of 
"Terence, Martial, and Statius. Neither with 
xts in Britain hath there been (till very lately) 
any final determination upon the right of 
authors at the common Jaw, It was deter- 
mined in the case of Miller v. Taylor in B. 
RR. Pasch. 9 Geo. III. 1769, that an exclusive 
copy-right in authors subsisted by the common 
Jaw. But afterwards, in the case of J7onald- 
sonv. Becket, before the house of lords, which 
was finally determined 22d February, 1774, it 
was held, that no copy-right subsists in au- 
thors after the expiration of the several terms 
ereated by the statute 8 Ann, c. 19. This 
statute declares, that the author and his assigns 
shall have the whole liberty of printing and 
reprinting his works for the term of 14 years, . 
and no longer; and also protects that property 
by additional penalties and forfeitures; direct- 
ing farther, that, if at the end of that term the 
author himself be living, the right shall then 
return to him for another term of the same 
duration. See LITERARY PROPERTY, 

To Co’py. v.a. 1. To transcribe; to write 
after an original (Pope). 2. To imitate; to 
propose to imitation (Sw7ft). 
- ToCo'ey.v. a. To do any thing in imita- 
tion of something else (Dryden). , | 

COPYING MACHINES, or Pory- 
GRAPHS, for the transcription of letters and 
other writings, have been proposed by ‘several 
yersons, as Franklin, Rochon, Watt, &c. 
We shall here describe a polygraph, for which 
a very ingenious mechanist, Mr, J.1. Hawkins, 
took out a patent in 1803, ‘This instrument 
makes two or more copies at the same time. 
The upper part of. plate 49 gives a general 
view of the instrument, while the lower por- 
tion exhibits the several parts. — 

Phe prineiple of the machine, is that of 
several parallel rulers combined: AA, BB, 
fig. 1, are two parallelograms connected toge- 
ther and suspended on pivots at the end of the 
bar C, on which it can turn as an axis, so as 
to swing backwards and forwards. The lower 
bar D, fig. 2, Pl. 49, of this double parallelo- 
gram parallel to C, has a pivot ‘at each end, 
which. enter into holes made in two pieces of 
brass at the ends of the bar E: d is a bar pi- 
voted into two. other arms of the same brasses, 
which constitute part of a similar double pa- 
rallelogram aa bb, fig. 1, whose BE Fla ccd 
a, is screwed by two pillars to the bottom. 
board of the machine. ‘The two parallel rulcrs 
which compose this motion, are connected as 
shewn in fig. 7, the bar e of the parallelogram 
aa, is connected with f by pivots at its ends, 
so that aa can rise up independently of the 
ether, which is always horizontal; and its 
weight is supported by two small wheels gg, 
fig. 1, running on the bottom board: by this 
arrangement, it is evident that the bar E will 
always continue parallel to itself, and may be 
moved in any direction within the limits of the 
board GG.” Each pen is connected with the 
bar E by means of a brass frame, fig. 3, of 
which T is a tube for the pen, and 2 y two 
arms which embrace a square part of E, and 
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are connected by a screw W going througlr tlre 
bar, in a hole which it fits so as to turn round 
easily without shake, as shewn in figs. 1 and 2. 
The arm @ is longer than the other, and is — 
jointed at its upper end, to the ends of a small ~ 
rod #, fig. 1 and 2: by these means, the two 
frames, tubes, and pens, are always kept paral- 
lel to each other, and the points at the same 
distance, being at liberty at the same time, to 
be inclined in any degree as in fig. 1. The 
weight of the bar E and parallelograms, is- 
suspended by three small spiral springs F, 
hooked to.a ring at the middle of the bar E; 
their other ends fastened to a jointed lever, fig. 
5, composed of two bars I K jointed together, 
and turning round on a screw, screwed into 
the frame, as acentre; so that the end of K, 
where the springs are hooked, can follow the 
motion of E, and keep the springs nearly up- 
right. The combined effort of these springs 
is somewhat greater than the weight they have 
to bear, so that the pens are always lifted off 


the paper when not in use, and by that means 
avoid biotting. ‘The papers to be wrote on 


are held to the board G G by a. piece of brass 
spring L, fig. 6, screwed to the board by its 
middle: each end has an oblong hole é, through 
it, which, when it is pressed down, contains a 
spring catch m, for the purpose of holding it 


down, and fixing the paper P. put under it. 


The pens are supplied with ink from two 
inkstands at the proper distance from each 
other, into which both pens dip at the same 
time. When the machine is not in use, the 
upright frame, M NN, fig. 1, folds down on 
the board o 0, and is fastened thereto by a 
spring lock, of which the circle 7 represents 
the thumb-stud. In this state the instrument 
forms a shallew box, the horizontal and ver- 
tical _parallelograms lying upon one another, 
and the two pens upen the bottom board oo 
beneath them both: the front board GG to 
which the paper is fastened, now becomes the 
lid, and the lock R secures the whole. 

The instrument from which our drawing 
was made, when thus closed, measured one 


foot nine inches long, one foot wide, and four 


inehes deep. In using the machine, no other 
care or attention is requisite than in writing 
with a common single pen, and the machinery 
being. very light, opposes no more resistance - 


than must be expected when writing with two 


pens instead of one. The pens are put through 
a small brass tube S, fig. 3, which they must 
fit tightv; aud this eylinder goes. stiffly into 
the tube T, before described; the proper depth 
being regulated by a projecting shoulder at the 
tipper end of S. When the pen requires 
mending, it is taken out with the tube S upen 
it and repaired in the common way; but as it 
will be cut shorter, the shoulder of the tube 
must be applied ta a semicircular hollow ina 


_ piece of brass plate W, fig. 1, screwed te the 


board G G, and the pen pushed through it till 
its point exactly reaches a mark made on the 
plate. It may happen, that by the curved 
pieces which connect the pen tubes T with the 
bar EE being bent a little, the two pens may 
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tsot both touch, though gauged as above de- 
scribed; this will be adjusted by the contriv- 


ance of one of the pivot holes at the end of - 


the bar C. It is shewn ona large scale in fig. 
4: rs is a brass cock screwed to the wood 
work, and has an upright serew ¢ turning round 
between its two arms. This screw passes 
through a piece of brass V, which will be 
raised or lowered by turning the screw; this 
iece carries another screw at right angles to 
the former, tapped into and giving motion to 
another upright piece X, in which is the pivot 
hole for the bar: now if, when the pens are at 
the top of the paper, the perpendicular screw 
be turned until both touch, and when at the 
bottom, the same be done by the horizontal 
screw, the pens will write, draw, or copy with 
the greatest accuracy, so that in writing, it 
cannot afterwards be distinguished which copy 
was made by the pen actually in the writer's 
hand. The patent now belongs to Mr. Far- 
thing, Cornhill, by whom the instruments are 
manufactured. It is evident that three or 
_more pens-can be added by only prolonging the 
bar E, and fitting more pen tubes, fig. 3, to 
it; connecting them all by the bar 2. We 
have seen and tried one of five pens, which 
acted as well as the others, though of course 
more fatiguing to the hand. : 

To COQUE'T. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
treat with an appearance of amorous tender- 
ness (Swift). 
To Coaue't. v. n.-'To act the lover; to 
entice by blandishments (Swift). 
~  COQUE'TRY. s. (coqueterie, Fr.) Afiect- 
ation of amorous advances (Addison). 

CO'QUETTE. s. (coquette, French.) A 
gay, airy girl; a girl who endeavours to attract 
notice, or who afier having gained the atten- 
tion of one lover casts him off flirtingly, and 
throws herself assiduously in the way of an- 
~ other. 

Mr. Gisborne, in his treatise ** On the Du- 
ties of the Female Sex,” cautions his young 
readers against coquetry in the following de- 
scriptive and impressive terms: ‘*'To delude a 
young man by encouraging his attentions for 
the pleasure of exhibiting him as a conquest, 
for the purpose of exciting the assiduities of 
another person, or from any motive except the 
impulse of mutual regard, is a proceeding too 
‘plainly repugnant to justice and to delicacy of 
sentiment, to require much observation. On 
such subjects, even madvertence is highly cul- 

sable: what then is the guilt of her, who de- 
Fpcrately raises hopes which she is resolved not 
to fulfil!” pias 

- The iniquity of a similar conduct in men 
is finely pourtrayed in the song of Fitz Eustace 
in Mr. Scott's ** Marmion.” . 

COR, in anatomy. See HEART. 

Cor Garott, Charles’s heart, in astro- 
nomy, a name first given by Dr. Halley toa 
bright star between Asterion and Chara. But 
the name is now applied to a small constella- 

ion in the same situation, containing 0. 1. 0.0. 
0. 2, in all, 3 stars of the first six magni- 
hades, J Wh girs intr ht 7 en et a, 


r] 


Cor Scorpii, &c. 


COR 
Cor, is also applied to stars which are si« 


tuated nearly in the centre of constellations re- 
presenting animals; as Cor Hydra, Cor Leonis, 


CORA’CIAS. Roller. In zoology, a ge- 
nus of the class aves, order pice. Bull sharp- 
edged, bent in at the point, the base naked of 
feathers; tongue cartilaginous, bifid; legs 
short; feet formed for walking. ‘Twenty-five 
species, scattered over the globe. ‘The most 
worthy of remark is 

C. garrula. Common Roller. . Blue, back 
red; quill feathers black; behind the ears a 
naked spot; primary quill-feathers beneath 
blue; middle tail-feathers dirty green, the 
rest blue, dotted with black on the outer edge; 
legs dirty yellow. Inhabits Africa, Syria and 
Europe; size of the jay; is sonorous, grega~ 
rious, migratory and timid; builds in -trees, 
particularly the beech; feeds on _ insects, 
worms, frogs, nuts and corn: eggs pale-green, 
with innumerable dusky spots. The rest dif- 
fer not very essentially. See Plate LIV. 

CO'RACLE. s. (cwrwgle, Welsh.) A boat 
used in Wales by fishers, made. by drawing 
leather or oiled cloth upon a frame of wicker 
work. 

CO/RACO-BRACHIA(LIS. (Kopano-Fpay sa 
we; from xu, a crow,.and Braysov, the arm.) 
Coraco-brachizeus. A muscle, so called frona 
its origin and insertion. It is situated on the 
humerus, before the scapula.. It arises, ten- 
dinous and fleshy, from the fore-part of the 
Coracoid process of the scapula, adhering, 12 
its descent, to the short head of the biceps; 
inserted, tendinous and fleshy, about the 
middle of the internal part of the os humeri, 
near the origin of the third head of the triceps, 
called brachialis externus, where it sends down 
a thin tendinous expansion to the internal con- 
dyle of the os humeri. . Its use is to raise the 
arm upwards and forwards. . . 

Co’RACO-HYOIDEUS.  (coraco-hyoideus 
musculus, xosuxorvadaios3 from xoowé, a Crow, 
and voety:, the bone called hyoides.) See OmMo- 
HY OIDEUS. 

CO'RACOID.  (coracotdeus,  xopexossdng 5 


from xweek, a crow, and «doc, resemblance ; 


‘because it is shaped like the beak of a crow.) 


A name given to.a process on the upper and 
anterior part of the scapula. 

CORAL. In helminthology. See Isis. 

CorAL FISHERY. Red coral is found in 
the Mediterranean, on the shores of Provence, 
from Cape de la Couronne to that of St. Tro- 
pez; about the isles of Majorca and Minorca; 
on thesouth of Sicily; on the coast of Africa; 
and, lastly, in the Ethiopic ocean, and about 
Cape Negro. The divers say, that the little 
branches are found: only in the caverns whose 
situation is parallel to the earth’s surface, and 
epen to the south. The manner of fishing 
being nearly the same wherever coral is found, 
it will suffice to instance the methed used at 
the bastion of France, under the direction of 
the company established at Marseilles for that 
fishery. Seven or eight men go ina boat com- 
manded by the patron or proprietor; and when 
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the net is thrown by the caster, the rest work 
the vessel, and help to dyaw the net in. The 
net is composed of two rafters of wood tied 
crosswise, with leads fixed to them: to these 
they fasten a quantity of hemp twisted loosely 
round, and mtermingled with some large 
netting. This instrument is let down where 
they think there is coral, and pulled up again 
when the coral is strongly entangled in the 
hemp and netting, For this purpose, six boats 
are sometimes required ; and if in hauling in, 
the rope happens to break, the fishermen run 
the hazard of being lost, Before the fishers go 
tosea, they agree for the price of the coral, 
which is sometimes more, sometimes less, 
a pound; and they engage, on pain of cor- 
poral punishment, that neither they nor 
their crew shall embezzle any, but deliver the 
whole to the proprietors, When the fishery 
zs ended, which amounts one year with another 
to twenty-five quintals for each boat, it is di- 
vided into thirteen parts; of which the pro- 
prietor hath four, the casters two, and the other 
$tx men one each: the thirteenth belongs to 
the company for payment of the boat furnish- 
ed them. 

CoRAL-TREE. In botany. See Ery- 
THRINA. . 

CORALLINA, Coralline. In zoology, 
a genus of the class vermes, order zoo- 
phyta, Animal growing in the form of a 
plant; stem fixed, with calcareous, subdivided 
branches, mostly jointed. Thirty-eight spe- 
eres ; some of them on the coast of most coun- 
tries, These were formerly supposed to be 
vegetables; but they give the most evident 
tokens of large portions of ammonia, the com- 
mon test of animal substance, and have been 
often traced to spontaneous motion. Every 
tube, vesicle, or articulation, is probably the 
inclosure of a distinct animal, so that the en- 
tire mass or tree is a family; in this respect 
resembling the vegetable tree, in which ever 
bud may also be regarded as an individual 
living plant, and consequently the entire- tree 
be in like manner contemplated as a tribe or 
republic.’ We shall select a few specimens. 

1, C. officinalis, Common coralline, 
Doubly pinnate, and sometimes trichotomous, 
with the joints of the stem somewhat wedge- 
shaped, or turbinate; those of the branches 
round, some of the terminal ones capitate, 
Common on almost every shore ; growing in 
elustered tufts from two to five inches long, 


about the thickness of a large thread; white, | 


greenish, yellowish, purple, or reddish, and 
frequently a mixture of all the colours, This 
species is sometimes used in powder as an ab- 
sorbent and vermifuge, as is also the corallium, 
oral, or isis, which has not unfrequently been 
confounded with this genus, Its utmost me- 
dicinal merit is that of being a common ab- 
sorbent and antacid. 

2. C. granifera. Trichotomous; with the 
joints of the stem compressed, wedge-shaped ; 
those of the branches roundish, and furnished 
with opposite ovate ovaries, seated on small 
pedicles, Inhabits the Mediterranean and 
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Affican seas; sea-green, and of a fine slender 
texture. 

_ 3. C. lapidescens. Dicotomous ; with cy- 
lindrical, downy branches. Habitation un- 
known : appears covered with short, hair-like, 
verticillate down, of a reddish colour, as if the 
outer calcareous coat were eaten off; or as if 
another calcareous layer were about to be pro- 
duced. Stem in some varieties trichotomous. 

4. C. flabellum. Stem simple, incrusted,. 
with the branches sticking together, in a fo- 
liaceous, fan-shaped manner, and somewhat 
waved. Inhabits the West Indies ; of various 
colours, from a greenish-brown to milk-white ; 
sometimes of a flat kidney-shaped form, and 
about an inch high; sometimes expanding to 
a large, subdivided, lobed, and undulated mass, 
from one to five inches high, and as many 
broad: stem terminated by a tuft of five radi- 
cal tubes. 4 

5. C. terrestris. With opposite branches 
cylindrical joints, and lateral, peduncled, trans- 
versely wrinkled fructifications, Inhabits the 
woods of Friesland: a few lines high; and 
probably, when more minutely examined than 
it hitherto. appears to. have been, will be dis- 
covered to be a shrubby lichen. : 

CO’RALLINE. a. (corallinus, Lat.) Con- 
sisting of coral; approaching to coral (/ood~ 
ward). : . 

CORALLO-DENDRON. In botany. See 
EnNYTHRINA, . ays 

CO/RALLOID, or CoraLtorpat,. a.. 
(xogarroerdic.) Resembling coral (Brawn). 

CORANT. (courant, Fr.) A ‘solemn kind 
of dance. It is composed in the time marked 
3; and the number of bars is always a multi- 

le of 8, ie 

CO‘RBAN. s. (ap) An almsbasket ; a gifts, 
an alms (King Charles). 

For the scriptural meaning of the word used 
as an oath, we refer to Doddridge’s Expositor, 
vol, i. p. 462. note g. . 

CorBAN also denotes a ceremony in use_ 
among the Mahometans, yearly performed at 
the foot of mount Ararat in Arabia, near 
Mecea. It consists in slaying a great number of 
sheep, and distributing them among the poor. 

CORBE. .a. (courbe, Fr.) Crooked (Spen- 
ser), gf 

CO’RBEILS, s. Little baskets used in forti- 
fications, filled with earth. 

CORBEL, in architecture, the representay 
tion of a basket, sometimes seen on the heads 
of caryatides, . | 
- Corse, or Corsit, is also used fora 
short piece of timber projecting six or eight 
inches out of a wall, as a kind of shouldering 

iece for something to rest on. wi 

CORCANG, or JurRGANTZ, a town of 
Asia, seated on ariver anciently called Oxus, 
which ran from the Caspian sea to the lake 
Aral; but the Tartars have, by some means, 
dried up its channel. It is 90 miles S. of the 
Jake Aral. Lat.40. 57 N. Lon. 65.5 E.. 

CO*RCHORUS. Jews-mallow. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class polyandria, order 
monogynia. Calyx five-leaved, deciduous ; 
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pens five; capsule many-valved, with cells. 
‘ourteen species; natives of the East and West 
Indies, and South America. The plant rises 
commenly, with a round, striated, upright 
stem, to the height of two feet ; the flowers are 
yellow, and stand on short axillary peduncles. 

CORCULUM. In botany, (dimin. from 
cor, the heart.) ‘The corcle, heart, or essence 
of the seed. The rudiment of the future 

lant. Attached to and involved in the coty- 
edons. Consisting of the plume, plumule, or 
scaly ascending part; and the rostel, or radicle, 
the simple descending part. 

CORCYRA. See Corrv. 

CORD, or Cuorp, an assemblage of se- 
veral threads of hemp, cabled or twisted toge- 
ther by means ofa wheel. (See CorDAGE). 
The word comes from the Greek yo3n, which 
properly signifies an intestine or gut, of which 
cords may be made. See Coorp. . 

Corp (Magical), an instrument in grea 
tase among the Laplanders, and by them sup- 

osed to be endowed with extraordinary virtues. 
{It is a cord or rope with three knots tied on it, 
‘They use many magical rites and ceremonies in 
the tying of this cord; and, when thus pre- 
pared, it is supposed to have power over the 
winds; and they will sell, by means of it, a 
‘good wind, or at least the promise of one, to a 
ship. If they untie only one of these knots, a 
moderate gale succeeds; if two, it is much 
stronger; and if three, a storm is sure to fol- 
low. . 

CorD OF WOOD, a certain quantity of 
wood for burning, so called because formerly 
measured with a cord. The dimensions of a 
statute cord of wood are eight fect long, four 
feet high, and four feet broad. 

CorpD-woop, is new wood, and such as, 
“when brought by water, comes on board a 

vessel, in opposition to that which is floated. 
 Corp-MAKER. s. (cord and make.) One 

‘whose trade is to make ropes; a ropemaker. 
To Corp. v. a. (from the noun.) To bind 
with ropes; to close by a bandage. | 

- CORDAGE, a term used in general for all 

sorts of cord, whether small, middling, or 
‘great. (See Rove.) The naval cordage of 
the earlier ages was in all probability only 
‘thongs of leather. 
retained by the Caledonians in the third cen- 
tury. The nations to the north of the Baltic 
had them in the ninth or tenth centuries : and 
the inhabitants of the western isles of Scotland 
make use of them at present ; cutting the skin 
ofa seal, or the raw and salted hide of a cow 
into long pieces, and fastening the plough to 
their horses with them, or even twisting them 
into strong rapes of twenty or thirty fathoms 
Yencth. But these, in the south of our island, 
and on the continent, were early superseded by 
-the use of iron chains. e very maritime 
and commercial nation of the Veneti, that 
were so intimately connected with the Belge 
of Britain, used iron chains for their cables tn 
“the days of Cesar. But in the more distant 
and refined countries of the south, both thongs 
aad these had given place tothe use of vegetable 


These primitive ropes were 
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threads, and the arts of combining them: inte 
strength. In this manner the Greeks appeas 
to have used the common rushes of their coun- 
try, and the Carthaginians the spartum or 
broom of Spain. And as all the cordage of 
the Romans was made of these materials at 
their last descent. on our island, so the art of 
manufacturing ‘them would be necessarily ins 
troduced with the Roman settlements among 
the Britons. Under the direction of Roman 
artists their thongs of leather would naturally 
be laid aside, and the junci, or. rushes of the 
plains, worked up into cordage. And what 
remarkably coincides with this opinion is, that 
the remains of old cables and ropes are still dis- 
tinguished among the British sailors by the 
name of old junk. 

Huddart’s. patent for the manufacture of 
cordage is given in the Repertory of Arts, &c. 
vol. iv. p. 87. The patents of Chapman and. 
Curr. are described in subsequent volumes of 
that work. . ; 

CORDAX, in antiquity, a gay sort of 
dance. 

CORDATED, an appellation frequently 
given by naturalists to things somewhat ree 
sembling a heart. ; 

CORDED, in heraldry. A cross corded, 
some authors take fora cross wound or wrench-= 
ed about with cords: others, with more pro-+ 
bability, take it for a cross made of two pieces 
of cord. ’ 

CORDELERAS,. mountains 
America, otherwise called Andes. 

CORDELIER, a Franciscan, or religious 
of the order of St. Francis, The Cordeliers 
are clothed in thick grey cloth, with a little 
cowl, a chaperon, and cloak, of the same; 
having a girdle of rope or cord tied with three 
knots: whence the name.. They are others. 
wise called Minor Friars, their original name. 

CO’RDIA. In botany. A genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Corot 
funnel-form ; style forked ; drupe with a two 
celled nut. Eighteen species; scattered over 
Asia, Africa, and America. The following 
are the only three worth particularising. 

1. C. myxa; with ovate leaves, glabrous 
above: corymbs lateral; ealyxes ten, striate. 
Height about that of a middling pluim-tree.s 
flowers white, and in bunches; each consist- 
ing of a single tubular petal, with a calyx of 
the same kind, nearly of an equal length, and 
cut into five segments to the brim. ‘The fruit 
is eater in Turkey ; and the wood is often used 
to promote fire by friction. . | 

2. C. sebestena, with leaves oblong, ovate, 
repand, rough: sending forth shrubby stalks: 
eight or ten feet high. The flowers are termi- 
nal in large clusters, of the shape and colour of 
the marvel of Peru, and are highly beautiful ; 
the stamens sometimes amount to six. The 
fruit is also eaten as that of c. myxa; and the 
aroma of the wood in burning, perfumes a: 
room with an agreeable odour. : 

3. C.. collococca: a native of Jamaicay. 
with leaves oblong-ovate, very entire ; flowers 
coryiabed ; calvxes downy internally. In-Jas 
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vitaica this is called the clammy-cherry, or 
turky-bearing-tree. 
~CO’RDIAL. s. (from cor, the heart, Latin.) 
t. A medicine that increases the force of the 
heart, or quickens the circulation. 2. An 
medicine that increases strength (Arbuthnot). 
3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and 
exhilarates (Dryden). . 

Co/RpraL. a. 1. Reviving; invigorating ; 
restorative (Shakspeare). 2. Sincere; hearty ; 
proceeding from the heart (Hammond). 
* CORDIA'LITY. s. (from cordial.) 1. Re- 
Jation to the. heart (Brown). 2. Sincerity ; 
freedom from hypocrisy: 

CO/RDIALLY. ad: (from cordial:) Sin- 
cerely ; heartily; without hypocrisy (South). 

CORDIERS. (Fr.) Ropemakers. 

CORDILLERAS.. See ANDEs. . 

CORDINE/MA. (edie, from xapge, the 
head, and Siww, to move about.) Vertigo ; 
head-ach attended with a swimming’ or turn- 
ing round of circumjacent objects. 

CO/RDINER. s. A shoemaker. 

CORDON, in fortification, a row of stones, 
made round on the outside, and set between 
the wall of the fortress, which lies aslope, and 
the parapet which stands perpendicular, after 
such a manner, that this difference may not be 
offensive to the eye : whence the, cordons serve 
only as:an ornament, ranging round about the 
place, being only used in fortification of stone- 
work. For in those made with earth, the void 
space is filled wp with pointed stakes, 

CORDOVA, or Corpeoua, anciently 
CorpUvBA, an episcopal town of Andalusia, 
in Spain. The roof of its cathedral is support- 
- ed by 365 pillars of different sorts of marble. 
Tt is 135 miles S: by W, of Madrid. Lat. 37. 
5 N. Lon. 4, 4 W: 

CORDOUA (New), a town of Tucuman, 
in S. America. Lat. 32.105. Lon. 62. 5 


CORDWAIN. s. (Cordovan leather, from 
Cordova in Spain.) Spanish leather (Spenser). 
CORDWAINERS, or CorpinerRs, the 
term whereby the statutes denominate shoe- 
makers. The word is formed from the Freneh 


cordonnier, which Menage derives from cor. 


douan, a kind of leather brought from Cordoua, 
whereof they formerly made the upper leathers 
of their shoes. Others derive it from corde, 
rope,’ because anciently shoes were made of 
eords; as they still are in some parts of Spain, 
under the nashe of alpargates. But the former 
‘etymology is better warranted: for, im effect, 
the French workmen who prepare the corduas 
are still called cordouanniers. 

CORDYLOCARPUS. In botany. A 
genus of the class tetradynamia, order siliquosa. 
Silique cylindrical, swelling into knobs, joint- 
ed; the uppermost joint distinct; calyx closed. 
Two species only, natives of the Mediterranean 
coast. : : ' 

CORE: s. (ceur, French.) 1. The heart 
(Shakspeare). 2. Theinner part of any thing 
(Raleigh). 3. The inner part of a fruit 
which contains the kernels (Bacon). 4. The 
yatter contained in a sore (Dryden). 
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COREA, a peninsula lying to the N.Ey of 
China, between 99 and 109 degrees of E. lon, 
and between 32 and 46 degrees of N. laty 
The principal town is Hanching, where the 
king resides. It is tributary to China. 

.COREIA, in antiquity, a festival in honour 
of Proserpine, named Core; Keen, which int 
the Molossian dialect signifies a beautiful wo- 

man. 4 
- CORELLI (Arcangelo), a famous musician 
of Italy, was born at Fusignano, a town of 
Bologna, in 1563. His first instructor im 
music was Simonelli, a singer in the pope’s 


. chapel ; but -his genius leading him to prefer 


secular to ecclesiastical musie, he afterwards 
became a disciple of Bassani; who excelled in 
that species of composition, which Corelli al- 
ways delighted in, and made it the business of 
his life to cultivate. It is presumed that he 
was taught the organ: nevertheless, he had ant 
early propensity to the violin, on which he 
made so great a proficiency, that some have 
not scrupled to pronounce him then the first 
performer on it in the world. About 1672 his 
curiosity led -him to visit Paris ; but the jealous 
temper of Lully not brooking so formidable a 
eh he soon returned to Rome. In 1680 he: 
visited Germany, was received by the princes 
there suitably to his merit ; and, after about 
five years stay abroad, returned and settled at 
Rome.,. =<... - ‘ 
While thus intent upon musical pursuits at 
Rome, he fell under the patronage of cardinal 
Ottoboni; and is said’ to have regulated the 
musical academy held at the cardinal’s palace 
every Monday afternoon. Here it was that 
Handel became acquainted with him; and in 
this academy a serenata of Handel, entitledy 
Il Trionfo del Tempo, was performed: the 
overture to which was in a style so new and 
singular, that Corelli was. confounded in_ his 
first attempt to play it. This sereénata, trans- 
lated into English, and called The Triumph 
of Time and ‘Truth, was performed at London 
in 1751. The merits of Corelli, as a pers 
former, were sufficient to attract the patronage 
of the great, and to silence, as they did, allcom- 
etition; but the remembrance of these is at 
this day absorbed in the contemplation of his 
excellencies as a musician at large; as the au? 
thor of new and original harmonies, and the 
father of a style not less noble and.grand than 
eleganf‘and pathetic. He died at Rome in 
1713, aged almost 60 ;, and was buried in the 
church of the Rotunda, otherwise called. the 
Pantheon ; where, for many years after his 
decease, he was commemorated by a solemn 
musical performance on the anniversary of his 
death. at) : 
In the opinion of Geminiani, Corelli's 
<¢ merit was not depth of learning, like that of 
Allesandro Scarlatti ; nor great fancy, or rich 
invention in melody or harmony; but a nice 
ear and most delicate taste, which Jed him te’ 


select the most pleasing harmonies and melo- 


dies, and to contract the parts so.as to producé: 
the most delightful effects upon the ear.” . 
COREOPSIS. In botany. A genus $f 


‘ 
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theclass syngenesia, order polygamia frustranea. 
Receptacle chafly: seeds compressed, ° emargi- 
nate, with a two horned crown; calyx double; 
each of them many-leaved. ‘T'wenty-five spe- 
ties ; natives of the East or West Indies, or 
South America. They are chiefly herbaceous 

erennials, rising from three to six feet, with 
clusters of yellow terminal-flowers, like sun- 


‘flowers, but not so large. ‘They are easily 


propagated by root slips. , 
CORETT. In ichthyology. See Scom- 
BER THYNNUS. ; 
- CORFE-CASTLE, a borough in Dorset- 
shire, with a market on Thursday. It is seat- 
ed in a peninsula called the Isle of Purbeck. 
It sends two members to parliament. Lat. 50. 
86 N. Lon. 2.4 W. 
CORFU, anciently CoreyRra, a consider- 
able island near the entrance of the Gulph of 


‘Venice, in the Mediterranean sea, belonging 


Its principal town is of the same name, 


to the Venetians. The country abounds in 
vineyards, lemons, olives, and cypress-trees. 
Lat. 
89.40 N. Lon. 20. 0 E. 

‘CORIA, an episcopal town of Leon, in 
Spain, 120 miles S.W. of Madrid. Lat. 40. 
ON. Lon. 5.30 W. sanity 

CORIA‘CEOUS. a. (coriaceus, Latin.) 1. 
Consisting of leather. 2. Of a substance re- 
sembling leather (Arbuthnot). 

Corraceous. In natural history. Stiff 
like leather or parehment. Applied to the 


leaf, calyx, and capsule of plants; and the 


wings of insects. 
~ CORIANDER. See CorrannrRum. 
~ CORIANDRUM. (cortandrum, - xogayieo, 


from x07, a pupil, and aymp, a man; because of 


ats roundness like the pupil of a man’s eye.) 


-Coriander. In botany, a genus of the class _ 


‘pentandria, order digynia. Fruit spherical; 
corol radiate ; petals inflected, emarginate, ge- 


-neral invelucre, one-leafed; partial, halved. 


Two species. 


i. C. testiculatum. Fruit double: found 
in the south of Europe. 

_ &. C. sativum. Frweit globular; seeds he- 
mispheric. Found on the road-sides and other 
wastes of our own country. Every part of the 


et has a very offensive odour; but upon 


‘being dried the seeds have a tolerably grateful 


sresembling. the calyx. 


-vered with thesucculent berried petals. 
“species: south of Kurope; 


s 


smell, and their taste is moderately warm, and 
slightly pungent. They possess a stomachic 
and carminative power, and are directed in the 
énfusum amarum, infusum senne tartarisarum, 


-and some other compositions of the pharmaco- 


-porias. - 
~ CORTA’RIA. Samach. In _ botany, a 


genus of the class dioeeia, order dodecandria. 


Calyx five-leaved, petals five; united to, and 
Male: anthers two- 
parted. Female: styles five; seeds five, co- 
Three 
Chili; New Zea- 
jand. ey 
» CORICEUM, in antiquity, the undressing 
om of the Gymnasium. 


_ CORIDOR, in architecture, a gallery ‘or 
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long aisle around a building, leading to several 
chambers at a distance from each other. 

Coripor. In fortification. See Co- 
VERT-WAY. 

CORINE. In zoology. See AnriILoPE? 

CORINTE (The Isthmus of), is that neck 
of land which joins the Morea to Greece, and 
reaches from the Gulph of Lepanto to that of 
Egina. Jelius Cesar, Caligula, and Nero, 
made several unsuccessful attempts to cut 2 
channel through it. . 

CorintuH, CoRANTHO, or GERAME, a 
very ancient town of the Morea, supposed to 
have been founded 1514 years before Christ, 
by.Sisyphus, the son of Eolus, and grandfather 
to Ulysses. This city preserved its liberty till 
the year before Christ 146, when it was pillaged: 
and burnt by the Romans. Julius Czesar re-~ 
built the town, and sent a Roman colony to it. 
When the Roman empire was divided, it fell 
to the district of Constantinople; and on the 
decline of that empire, it fell mto the hands of 
the Venetians, from- who it was taken by. 
Mahomet fF. The Venetians regained it in 
1678; but the Turks got possession: of it in 
1715, and have kept it ever since. It is 40: 
miles N.W. of Athens. Lat. 38. 14 N. Lon. 
25:3 Hers 

CORINTHIAN ORDER, the finest of alt 
architeetural compositions, in which we see 
proportion, simplicity, eleganee, and richness, 
combined in a degree almost exceeding imagi- 
nation, and which we are persuaded will never 
be surpassed, whilst architecture has an exist- 
ence. ‘This order is, and will continue to be, 
a perpetual memorial of the exquisite taste and 
genius of the ancient Grecians. Scamozzi 
calls it the virginal order; an epithet truly cha- 
racteristic of the delicacy and tenderness of com~ 
position apparent in the whole, Conformably. 
to the whole of its character, the ancients em= 
ployed it im works of magnificence, grandeur, 
and delieacy. . 

The base of the column may be either Attic 
or Corinthian, since both are beautiful. The 
entablature is generally much enriched, parti- 
cularly by the ancients, who introduced in the 
frieze representations of various figures (see 
Plate4). A very full display of these may be 
found im Stewart’s Antiquities. of Athens. 
When the entablature is thus enriched, the 
columns are fluted, and the flutings may be. 
filled with cablings, one third, from the bot» 
tom, of the whole height of the shaft, as in 
the inside of the Pantheon. In most of the 
antiques at Rome, the capital of this order is 
decorated with clive-leaves; the acanthus 
being seldom employed but in the composite. | 
- The general proportions of this order are as 
follow: The whole height of the entire order 
is divided into five equal parts, and one is given 
for the height of the pedestal. The remaining 
four are divided into six equal parts; one is 
assigned for the entablature, and the remaining 
five are assigned to the height of the column,, 
including its base and capital; which are again 
divided into equal parts, one ef which is for the 
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inferior diameter. The base is 30 minutes; 
and the capital 70, in height. ‘The cornice is 
48 minutes, both in height and projection. 

The soffit of the corona is worked in square 
compartments, as in the composite; but the 
soffit of the modillion is ornamented with an 
olive-leaf, the same as in-the capital. The 
breadth of the modillion is 10 minutes and 
a half; and the space between each modil- 
lion twice their width. See ARCHITEC- 
TURE, ) ys 

CORINTHIANS (Epistles to the), in bi- 
blical history, are two letters addressed by the 
apie Paul to the inhabitants of Corinth, in- 
cluding both Gentile and Jewish converts, 
and comprehended in the sacred canon of the 
New Testament. 

The first of these epistles was written, ac- 
cording to the best critics, at Ephesus, either in 
the spring of the year 56 or 57. St. Paul had, 
three or four years before, planted a numerous 
Christian church, chiefly of Gentile converts, 
at Corinth; the wealth and luxury of which 
city soon tempted them into vices and debauch- 
eries of various.sorts, ‘The epistle was written 
to answer some important queries proposed by 
the Corinthians; and to correct some abuses 
and disorders which had crept in among them 
during his absence. 

As to the abuses: The first article related to 
the parties and factions, into which they were 
fallen, and the opposition made by some of 
them to Paul’s apostolical mission (ch. i. 10. 
to the end of ch. iv.). The Second related to 
the case of a notorious offender in the Corinth- 
ran church, who had taken to him in marriage 
his own father’s wife (ch. v.} The third arti- 
ele which he exhibits against them, is that by 
a.covetous and litigious temper they were led 
to prosecute their brethren in the heathen 
courts (ch. yi. 1—11.) In the fourth the 
apostle cautions them against fornieation, to 
which they had been in their Gentile state 
greatly addicted: and it should seem that there 
were even now some among them, who reckon- 
ed it: among the things indifferent (ver. 12, to 
the end). 

The apostle afterwards proceeds to answer 
. certain questions, which it seems the Corinth- 
ians had proposed. And here he determines 
first, those which related to the. marriage state 
(ch. vil.) Secondly, how far they might 
comply with their heathen neighbours in eating 
things sacrificed to idols (ch. viii.-xi. 1.) 
Thirdly, in what manner women should de§ver 
. any. thing in public, when by a divine impulse 
ealled toit (ch. xi. 2.) ; and, being on the sub- 
ject of public worship, he takes notice of the 
abuses which attended their manner of cele- 


brating the Lord’s Supper (ver. 17, to the end) ; _ 


pail a gifts (ch. xi. 1—13.); incul- 
cating humility in the use of them (ver. 15, to 
the end); recommending Christian love (ch. 
Kill.) ; and cautioning them against an osten- 
tatious display of their gifts, especially that of 
tongues (ch. xiv. 1—20.) And lastly, as some 
ef the Corinthians doubted, and others denied 


‘™mans, 
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the resurrection of the dead, the apostle proves 
and establishes this great and peculiar article 
of the Christian faith. 
The Second Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written somewhat more than a year after the 
former, about the end of A. D. 57, or begin= 
ning of 58. Upon leaving Ephesus, whetice 
he had written his former epistle, Paul re- 
moved to Treas, in expectation of meeting 
‘Titus, in order to hear what success that epistle 
had experienced ; but not meeting him there, 
he proceeded to Macedonia, where he received 
from him the desired intelligence ; in conse- 
quence of which he wrote back by him this se- 
cond epistle. The intention of it 1s, in gene 
ral, tu illustrate some of the points upon which 
he had discoursed in_his first epistle, according - 
to the light which ‘Titus had given’ him into 
the circumstances and temper of the Corinthian 
church. Thus, he again considers the case of 
the incestuous person, and gives fresh directions 
how to proceed with regard to him (ch. ii. 1— 
15.) He offers a farther vindication of his 
apostolical character against the insinuations 
and objections of the false teachers at Corinth 
(ch. il. 14, &c.) He also enforces and inter 
sperses such other occasional reflections and ads 
vices, as he thought most conducive to their 
instruction. | 
The late Dr. Paley has made some excellent 
observations in his ** Hore Pauline,” on the 
undesigned agreement or conformity that may 
be\traced between these letters of Paul to the 
Corinthians, and the history of his life and 
travels in the book of the Acts of the Apostles. 
See also Doddridge’s Expositor, vol. iv. and 
Whitby’s Comment, vol. ii. al 
CORIOLANUS (Caius Martius),- an illus- 
trious Roman, who obtained that name from 
his valour at Corioli, where from a_ private sol« 
dier he was raised to military honour. When 
Gelo king of Sicily sent a quantity of grain to 
Rome as a present, Coriolanus imprudently ad= 
vised that it should be sold, and not distributed 
gratis. For this he was tried and banished. 
He then went to Tullus king of the’ Volsci, 
whom he advised to make war upon the Ro- 
He became the general of the Volsciart 
army, and upon his march was met by several. 
ambassadors from Rome, who offered him lis 
beral terms if he would return to his countrys. 
but he was inexorable, till his mother and wife, 
attended by the matrons of Romie, came to him 
in deep mourning. Their tears and entreaties 
aides and he marched from the neigh- 
bourhoed of Rome ; for which Tullus had him 
murdered, B.C. 488. | | . 
CORIS, or Courres. In commerce. See 
Bhat, : aa 
Co’ris. In botany. A genus of the lass 
pentandria, order monogynia. Corol one-pe- 
talled, irregular ; calyx spinous; capsule fives 
valved, superior. One species only; a native 
of Montpellier, and other places in the south oj 
Europe; with red stem; linear, alternaté 
leaves ; and red or. white flowers, It grows 


about six inches high, and spreads about like 
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heath. Tt may be ‘easily propagated by seeds ; 


and when in flower has an elegant appearance. 
CORISPE’'RMUM. In botany. A genus 
of the class monandria, order digynia. Calyx- 
less ; petals two; seed one, oval, naked. 'T'wo 
‘species ; natives of the south of Europe; but 
not possessed of any particular beauty. , 
CORITANI, inhabitantsof ancient Albion, 
being, according to Camden, the inhabitants of 
that part of England which is now divided into 
the counties of Northampton, Leicester, Rut- 
land, Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derby. 


- CORK, a county of Ireland, having Kerry | 


and the sea on the W. Limerick on the N. and 
the Atlantic ocean on the 5. andS.E. It is 
fertile, rich, and populous; it contains 232 pa- 
-rishes, and sends 20 members to parliament. 
_ Cork, the capital of the above county, is 
the see of a bishop, and ranks next to Dublin, 
for magnitude, wealth, and commerce. It 
stands.17 miles up the river Lee, is 120 miles 
5.W. of Dublin, and contains near 9000 
houses. It has a deep, well-sheltered haven, 
but only small vessels can come up-to the city 5 
from which more beef, tallow, and butter, are 
shipped off, than from all the other parts of 
Ireland together. Lat. 51. 54 N. Lon. 8. 23 W.. 
‘Cork, a stopple for a bottle or barrel, cut 
‘from the wood of the quercus. 


Cork. The substance from which theabove 
is obtained. The bark of an ever-green oak: 
the quercus suber of Linnéus (see Quercus), 
that grows in the southern parts of Europe, and 
on the shores of the Mediterranean. It is stripped 
off every three years in large masses, from two to 
three inches in thickness, and of a somewhat 
curved figure, corresponding with that of the 
trunk of the tree. The only preparation which 
cork undergoes, is that of being flattened; for 
this purpose it is scorched on both sides to soften 
it, and in this state is laid between flat, heavy 
planks, till it is cold. Cork is of a light brown 
colour, and a very fine spongy texture; is very 
soft, but requires an extremely sharp knife to cut 
it smoothly, a dull-one only tearing it. It is con- 
siderably elastic, and its specific gravity is no 
more than 0.24; hence it is the most buoyant in 
water of any ligneous substance. It has a faint 
peculiar aromatic odour, and little or no taste. 
It is readily inflammable, burning with a large 
yellow flame, which however soon goes out of 
itself, and leaves behind a bulky, soft, impalpably 
pulverulent charcoal. Water, by long decoction 
with cork, acquires a brownish colour, and takes 
up a quantity of extractive matter, in the pro- 
portion of about 40 grains from an ounce; of the 
residue, alcohol takes up 11 grains. An ounce of 
cork, digested first in alcohol, lost 42 grains; and 
by subsequent decoction in water, 8 grains more. 
From the spirituous tinctures, a powdery matter 
precipitated, of a reddish colour when the cork 
had not been previously boiled with water, but 
otherwise of an ash-grey. Cork is corroded, and 
almost entirely dissolved by nitrous acid; and in 
1787, Brugnatelli repeating this experiment, 


thought that a peculiar acid was thus produced. . 


The investigation was afterwards taken up by B. 
La Grange, with the following result, He took 
finely rasped cork, and added to it, in a retort, 
“sixtimes its weight of moderately strong nitrous 
acid. By digestion at a moderate temperature, 
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nitrous gass is given out, the cork swells and be-' 
comes yellow, and finally, is almost entirely dis~' 
solved. When the red vapours cease, the liquor 
is to be transferred into a glass capsule, and is to 
be gently evaporated till it becomes thick, and a’ 
pungent vapour begins to be. disengaged. A 
substance is thus procured of the consistence of 
thick honey, of a lemon yellow colour, and lively, 
penetrating, aromatic odour. In order to sepa- 
rate the acid generated in this process from the’ 
other matters with which it is’ mixed; the whole: 
is to be dissolved in twice its weight of hot dis- 
tilled water, and passed quickly through a filter, 
by which a small quantity of an inflammable 
substance, analogous to wax, will be separated... 
The clear liquor is of a light amber colour, with’ 
an odour approaching to that of prussic acid. | 
By refrigeration it becomes turbid, and deposits a- 
pulverulent sediment, which is the acid of cork,’ 
or suberic acid. The acid yet remaining in the 


-mother liquor, may likewise be obtained by re- 


peated evaporation and cooling: the suberic acid 
thus prepared, is of a yellowish brown colour, 
but may be whitened by being boiled with fresh 
burnt charcoal. When pure, itis in a-solid form, 
but not crystallizable ; it is acidulous, and bitter 
to the taste; is volatilizable by a moderate heat ; 
decomposes all the metallic, and many of the 
earthy salts ; and combines with the alkalies into 
crystallizable salts. Hence it is considered by La 
Grange as a peculiar acid, and Fourcroy has 
ranked cork, under the name suber, as one of the 
vegetable principles. The two chemists, how- 
ever, above-mentioned, appear to have been Jed. 
into an error from not having examined the com- 
position of cork previous to treating it with nitric 
acid; on which account the following facts may 
not be unacceptable to the reader. If cork, pre- 
viously reduced by filing to extremely fine pow- 
der, is digested with alcohol, a brownish yellow 
tincture is produced, possessing the faintly aro- 
matic odour of cork, and causing a slight ochery 
precipitate in red sulphat of iron: this alcoholic 
solution being evaporated to dryness bya very 
gentle heat, leaves behind it a brittle, brownish 
sediment, of a somewhat astringent taste, and 
considerably inflammable. 

By digestion with water, a portion of it is dis- 
solved, consisting principally of gallic acid and » 
tannin; for it forms a black precipitate, with red: 
sulphat of iron, and throws down a curdy inso- 
luble precipitate from a solution of isinglass: 


‘The portion insoluble in water appears to be 


chiefly resinous, and this, no doubt, it is which 
marks the peculiar characters of the gallic acid in 
the alcoholic solution. After alcohol has extracted 
from cork all that it is capable of taking up, the 


residue, when. digested in a weak sciution of 


caustic potash, requires a deep reddish brown co- 
lour, which it communicates to the menstruum. 
Muriatic acid, added to saturation, nearly destroys 
this colour, without occasioning any sensible tur- 
bidness; nor does the neutralized solution pro- 
duce any change in red sulphat of iron, so that it 
is probable that the alkali dissolves little or no- 
but a small quantity of carbon: Hence it 
appears likely that the suberic acid of La Grange 
is only gallic acid, converted by nitrous acid into 
oxalic acid, and combined with a little resinous - 
extract ;-and that the suber of Fourcroy consists 
of’ vegetable fibre in a very loose state, mixed 
with resinous and extractive matter, and a little 
tannin and gallic acid. aan 

This tree, as well as the uses to which its bark 
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is-put, was known to the Greeks and the Romans; 


by the former of whom it was called gzir,. and 
by the latter suder.. By the Romans, as we learn 
from Pliny, it was even employed to stop vessels 
of every, kind; but its application to this use 
seems not to have been very common till the in- 
vention of glass bottles, of which professor Beck- 
mann finds no mention before the 15th century. 
In later times, some other vegetable produc- 
tions have been found which can be employed in- 
stead of cork for the last-mentioned purpose. 
Among these is the wood of a tree common in 
South America, particularly in moist places, 
which is called there monbin or monbain, and by 
botanists spondias lutea. This wood is brought 
to England in great abundance for that use. The 
spongy root of a North American tree, known by 
the name of nyssa, is also used for the same end, 
as are the roots of liquorice, which on that ac- 
count is much cultivated in Sclavonia, and ex- 
ported to other countries. 
» Cork is applied to various uses by different na- 
tions. The Egyptians made coffins of it, which 
being lined with a resinous composition, pre- 
served dead bodies from corruption. The Spa- 
miards burn it, to make that kind of light colour 
we call Spanish black, used by painters. They 
also employ it to line stone walls; an expedient 
which not only renders them much warmer, but 
also corrects their moisture in damp weather. 
..In medicine, the bark, as well as the acorn of 
the cork-tree, are reputed to be astringent, after 
being burnt, reduced. to powder, and used ex- 
ternally. Butin Britain, the former is principally 
employed for stopping bottles and casks, and 
lining the inner soles of shoes and slippers. Cups 
made of cork are said to be of service to hectical 
persons, when used as their common drinking- 
vessels. 
- In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1758, we meet 
with the following curious contrivance of a cork- 
waistcoat, for the purpose of preventing accidents 
by drowning. It was invented by Mr. Dubourg, 
and is composed of four pieces of cork, two for 
the breasts, and two for the back, each being 
nearly of the same length and breadth, as the 
quarters of a common waistcoat, without flaps, 
‘the whole is covered: with, coarse canvas, having 
two holes to put the arms through. ‘There are 
apaces left between the two back pieces and each 
back and breast piece, that they may the more 
easily: be adjusted. to the body. Thus, the waist- 
coat is open only in the front, and may be fast- 
_ened en the wearer with strings ; or, if it should 
be thought more secure, with, buckles and leather 
straps . , 
The weight of this cork-waistcoat does not ex- 
ceed twelve ounces, and may be. made at a very 
smoderate expence. It 1s, more simple in its form 
than.any other contrivance‘for,a similar purpose. 
Mr. Dubourg has. made trial of its efficacy in the 
Thames, and found that itnot only supported him 
en the water, but. that. even, two men, with their 
utmost efforts, were not. able tosink him., Hence 
it is cminent'y. calculated for mariners, passengers 
af sea im general, and likewise for all: those. who 
resort, to, bathing. places for the benefit: of their 
_ health; as the most. timorous and delicate person 
may, with perfect safety, boldly venture with 
one of these waistcoats into a rough sea. See 
BAMBOO-HaABIT, fll 
Cork. cUTTING,,.or the -manufacturing of 
corks, This business, though it is thought one of 
the most dirty, ig not one of the least profitable ; 
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it is likewise easy in the acquirement.. The cork, 
after being pressed into square pieces, is received 
by the cork-cutters, and if not sufficiently flat for 
their purpose, they lay it again over a fire in their. 

Rureioe Yara, turning the convex part to the 
flame ; the heat, by twisting the edges of the 
bark, counteracts the natural bend, and compels. 
it to receive a flat form. During this operation, - 
a considerable degree of attention is paid to 
smoothing it, and particularly again to cover its 
defects. It is next cut into slips, narrow or wide, 
according to the intended cork, bung, or tap, for 
such are the names ef the general divisions in this 
business.. The use of the two former is well 
known; the latter is used for stopping the tap- 
holes of barrels, as the name implies. These slips 
are again cut into squares, of a length proportion-. 
ed to the use they are intended for. This opera- 
tion is performed by one man, from whom they 
are handed forward to several others. A further 
division of corks takes place, of these different 
sorts, according to their lengths, and are deno- 
minated short, short long, and full long. The 
-cork-maker places himself before the table or 
plank, on which is fastened a board about three — 
inches thick, four broad,. and twelve long: im- 
mediately ona line with his left hand is a piece of 
wood rising about four inches from the board, 
and fixed about the middle of it, on which the 
corkis laidafter being cut as above. This wood 
not only supports the cork, and is asa guide to. 
the workman, but by its elevation above the 
board gives room for the knife to cut a part of — 
_the cork in asmooth and circular manner, with-' 
out striking on the table below. The piece is. 
then turned to where the last cut ceased, and this 
is continued until the knife has gone completely 
round; the top and bottom/are then pared level, 
and the cork thrown into a box or basket with 
the rest of the same length. As the bark is not, 
of the same quality throughout each piece, the 
corks are sorted by a boy into four kinds, super- 
fine, fine, common, and coarse, and are sold ac- 
cordingly. The only toolemployed by the cork- 
cutter 1s a knife about three inches broad in the 
blade, and about six inches long, very thin and 
sharp, and equal in breadth from the handle 
nearly to the end, which is finished by a gentle 
curve. This knife he sharpens upon the board. 
where the guard is placed, by one whet or stroke 
on each side, after every cut, and now: and then 
upon a common whetstone. (Rees’s Cycloped.).., 
~ COYRKING-PIN. s. A pin of the largest 
sizen(S202ft)..0 

CORKY. a. (from cork.) Consisting of 
cork ; resembling cork Sige 

CO'RMORANT. s. (cormoran, French.) 1. 
A bird that preys upon fish. 2. A glutton. 
See PELICANUS: Fs ae <r 

CORN. s. (conn, Saxon.) 1. The seeds 
which grow in ears, not in pods; such as are 
made into bread (Shakspeare) _ 2. Grain. yet 
unreaped (Anolles). 3. Grain in the ear, yet 
unthrashed (Jol). 4. An excrescence on the 
feet, bard and painful (Wiseman). 

| ToCorn. v. a. (from the noun.) ¥. To salt; 
to sprinkle with salt. 2. To granulate. 

Corn, in rural affairs, the grain or seeds of | 
plants separated from the spica or ear, and used 
for making bread, &c. Of these there are. se- 
veral. species, as wheat, rye, barley, &c, Eu- 
rope, in every part of it; Egypt, and some 
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other cantons of Africa, particularly the coasts 
of Barbary ; and many parts of America, pro- 
duce corn inabundance. Other countries have 
maize and rice in lieu of it ; and some parts of 
America, both in the islands and continents, 
simple roots, such as potatoes and minioc. 
Egypt was anciently the most fertile of all other 
countries in corn; as appears both from sacred 
and profane history. It furnished a good part 
of the people subject to the Roman empire, 
and was called the dry nurse of Rome and 
Italy. 

- With regard to the first discovery and cul- 
ture of corn, authors are much divided: the 
common opinion is, that in the first ages men 
lived on the spontaneous fruits of the earth ; as 
acorns, and the nut or mast produced by the 
beech ; which, they say, took its name fagus, 
from the Greek peyw, heat It is added, that 
they had not either the use of corn, or the art 
of preparing or making it eatable. For the 
methods of cultivating grain, &c. see Hus- 
BANDRY. 

“In order to ascertain thé relative value of 
different species of grain, corn-dealers avail 
themselves chiefly of the combined criterion of 
weight and measure. In a commercial point 
of view, such a method is doubtless the most 
accurate; but for the present, we shall com- 
municate to our economical readers only a few 
practical directions, by an attention to which, 
they may be sufficiently guided in the sale or 

chase of corn in general. 

1..Take a handful of grain from a heap, or 
sack, and compress it closely for a minute; 
then pass it from one hand into the other, and 
attentively examine its flavour, whether it pos- 
sess any peculiar smell, different from that 
which is natural to the species : in which case 
you may conclude that it has been repeatedly 
exposed to moisture, and undergone a slight 
degree of fermentation. The flour obtained 
“from such corn is deficient in measure, of an 
indifferent quality, and affords neither nourish- 
ang nor wholesome bread. 
+2. If, on pressure by the hand, the grains 
appear so solid and smooth that they in a 
manner glide through the fingers, without 
haying any foreign smell or colour, in this case 
it may be pronounced perfectly dry, and in a 
good state of preservation. 

3. Should, on the contrary, the corn feel 
rough, or, if a number of grains, after com- 
pressing them by the dry hand, clog together 
and adhere to the fingers, it may be justly ap- 
_ prehended that such wheat, rye, &c. is damp, 

and possessed of all the bad properties before 
specified. | 
As the nature of the present work does not 
permit us to enter into a minute analytical ac- 
count of the specific pravity of different kinds 

of corn, and their relative proportion to each 
other (which properly belongs to the mercan- 
tile speculator), we shall supply this apparent 
deficiency, by the following comparative view. 

- Every attentive observer will find, that fre- 

~seeglied some species of grain bears a price in 
the market far exceeding its telative value, or 
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proportion to other kinds of grain, which, in 
many instances, may serve as excellent substi- 
tutes. From the prices which have prevailed 
in different countries, during a long series of 
years, we have derived the following result of 
numbers : 


Wheat es i , ROROT as. ae 
ye* 35 : < , ; 32 
Barley : : ; . 23 
Oats. . é ‘ : 14 
Table of Proportions. , 
Wheat. ~ Rye... . Barley. Oats. 
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Rye PRT eM PRY eee She eee See ae MY 
Bales! eo 4 ee PSF ae qe ah pb edn a 
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Oats | a: id Shi se 
It deserves, however, to be remarked, that 
these proportions occasionally vary, accord- 
ingly as the soil of different countries is more 
favourable to the production of one species of 
grain than to the other; and likewise as there 
is a greater or less demand for particular kinds 
of corn in the market, especially in barren or 
unproductive seasons, Thus, in Britain, the 
price of barley and oats is almost constantly 
disproportionate to that of wheat, and especially 
to rye, which may, consequently, be considered 
as the cheapest bread-corn. The immense 
quantities of malt-liquors brewed in_ this 
country, and the great number of horses kepr 
for pleasure, are sufficient reasons why barley 
atid oats ate sold at prices comparatively higher 
than their intrinsic value, in relation to wheat 
and rye. But if the rates stated in the pre- 
ceding table be adopted in the computation of 
prices, and the farmer, or corn-dealer, be desir- 
ous to know what proportion, for instance, 
the price of oats bears to that of rye, let him 
search in the horizontal line for oats, and in 
front of the perpendicular line for rye: the field, 
or partition where both meet, contains the 
numbers 7 : 16, namely, that the price of oats 
is in proportion to that of rye, as seven to six- 
teen; and so on, with respect to the other 
species of corn here exhibited. 
Corn (Indian). ‘In botany. See Zea. 
Corn (Cockle). See AGROSTEMMa. 
Corn (Flag). See GLADIOLUS. 
Corn (Marigold). See CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM. : 
Corn (Parsley). See Srson. 
Corn (Rocket). See BuNTAs. 
-Corn (Rose). Seé PAPAVER. 
Corn (Sallad).. See VALERTANA. 
Corn (Spumy). See SpERGULA. 
CorN-LAws. It is against the common 
law of England to buy or sell corn in thé sheaf, 
before it is thrashéd and measured ; the reason 
whereof seeins to be, because by such sale, the 
market is in effect forestalled. 3 Inst. 197. 
Every petson who shall sell or bay coi 
without measuring, or otherwise than by the 
Winchester measure, sealed and stricken b- 
the brim, shall on conviction before one just * 


- on the oath of one witness, forfeit 40s, Lesices 


4 
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the whole of the corn so sold or bought, or the. 


value thereof, half to the poor, and half to the 
informer. . ; 
On complaint to a justice, that corn. has, 


been bought, sold, or delivered, contrary to. 


the act, the proof shall Jie upon the defendant, 
to make it appear by oath of one witness, that 
he sold or bought the same lawfully : and if he 
shall fail therein, he shall forfeit as before- 
mentioned, to be levied by distress and sale. 
22 and ¢3-C: I. c. 8 and 12; and K. vy. Ar- 
nold, T. 33, G. IIL. 
And ifany mayor, or other head officer, shall 
knowingly permit .the same, . he shall on con- 
‘viction at the county sessions, forfeit 50/. half 
to the prosecutor and half to the poor, by dis- 
tress and sale. For want of distress, to be im- 


prisoned by warrant of the justices, till pay-, 


ment be made. 22G, Ill. c.8. 58.3. 
The last acts now in force to regulate the 


returns of the prices of grain, are statutes 31. 


Gy LD. 6.0205 33 4G. (ILL 96) 65. 1 By sthe: 


former the statutes 1 Jac. Il. c. 19: 1 W. and 
M..¢2 12 4- Gilles 12:3..10,G. 1 1n ie. 30: 
13 G. II]. ¢. 43: 21 G. UL... 50: and 29 


G. HII. c. 58, are all repealed; as also every. 


provision in any other act regulating the im- 
portation of wheat, &e. except such as relate 
to the making of malt for exportation, and the 
exportation thereof. 
1]. as prohibits the buying of corn to sell again, 
and the laying it up in granaries, is also re- 
pealed. 

By the statutes of 31 G. III. c. 30, and 33 


G. ILL. ¢. 65, bounties are panied on exporta-, 


tion at certain prices, and the exportation pro- 


hibited when at higher prices ;. the quantity of. 
corn to be exported to foreign countries is set-: 


tled; and the maritime counties of Lngland 
are divided into districts. The exportation of 
corn is to be regulated in London, Kent, Essex, 
and Sussex, by the prices at the corn-exchange ; 
the proprietors of which are to appoint an in- 


spector of corn-returns, to whom weekly re-. 
turns are to be made by the factors; and he is. 


to make weekly accounts, and transmit the 
average price to the receiver of the returns, to 
be transmitted to the officers of the customs, 
and inserted in the London Gazette. The ex- 
portation ia other districts, and in Scotland, to 
be regulated by the prices at different appointed 
places, for which mayors, justices, &c. are to 
elect inspectors. Declarations are to be truly 
made by factors, of corn sold by them. Orders 
of council may regulate importation, &c, such 
orders to be Jaid before parliament. 32 Geo. 
Il]. c. 50, and 33 Geo. III.c. 3. Seealso 35 
Geo. IIT..c. 4, 44 Geo. III. c. 109, 45 Geo. 
UIvc. 26,.46 Geo. LI. c. 07,47 Geo. LIL. c. 
7, and Machie’s Letters on the Corn Laws. 


portion. of cuticle, produced by pressure : so, 


called, because a piece can be picked out like a 
corn.of barley. Corns are sometimes connected 
with the periosteum. ‘Mh 

Various remedies have been suggested for 


the cure of corns, but their removal. is always.. 


attended with considerable difficulty. A cor! 


So much of the 15 Car.. 


Corn. (clavus.) In anatomy. A hardened. 
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respondent in the sixty-third ‘volume of they. 
Gentleman’s Magazine asserts, that after have: 


. Ing been afflicted with corns for several years, 


he was perfectly relieved from them, by the ap-: 
plication of brown paper moistened with spite. 
tle. It has.also been recommended to wrap a+ 
clove of garlic in paper, and cover it with hot, 
ashes tillit becomes soft, when it should be ap-» 
plied to the parts affected, as warm as they can, 
bear it, W 
Wrapping a leaf of climbing ivy about a toe, » 
and applying a fresh one every day, has often. 
been found exceedingly setviceable. But the 
best cure for these painful excrescences, in our} 
opinion, is to wear constantly easy shoes, to 
bathe the feet frequently in lukewarm water, | 
in which a little sal ammoniac and pot-ashes; 
have been. dissolved, and to apply a: plaster | 
made of equal parts. of gum galbanum, saffron, + 
and camphor, By persevering in this treat; 
ment, the complaint may in a considerable de- ; 
gree be alleviated, and at length totally eradi-, 
cated. But we cannot omit to caution those. 
who are-troubled with:corns, never to cut or - 
pierce them with any sharp or pointed instru-, 
ment; as such imprudent attempts have often; 
been productive of dangerous consequences. 
Nay, itshould be remarked, that every appli-» 
cation which is liable to occasion pain to the, 
foot’ or toes ought to be carefully guarded. 
against, as being improper and unsafe. Hence; 
the ineflicacy of operations performed by pre-: 


, tenders, who are unacquainted with the struc-: 


ture of the human body: and such. expedients 
may be aptly compared to periodical blood-» 
lettings, which benefit the operator, but im-. 
poverish the constitution of the biassed patient, 
whose fluids increase, but progressively become 
more watery. | | sos 
CorN-FIELD. s. A: field where corn is- 
growing (Shakspeare). 
_Corn-FLoor. s, The floor where corn is. 
stored (Hosea). 
CoRN-FLOWER. s.. A.flower that grows: 
only among corn (Bacon). hit 3 
Corwn-Lawp. s. Land appropriated to the 
production of grain. , 
CoRN-MASTER.s. One that cultivates corn - 
for sale: not in use (Bacon). 
CorN-MILL. s. A mill to grind corn into,. 
meal (Mortimer). See FLouR-MILL. 
Corn-pipe.s. A pipe made by slitting the | 
joint of a green stalk of corn (Tickel).. . : 
-CorN-saLiLap. s. An herb, whose top- 
leaves are a sallad of themselves (Mortimer). _. 
CORNAGE, an ancient tenure, the service, 
whereof was to blow a, horn when any inva-. 
sion of the Scots was perceived. a" 
CORNARIUS, or Hacuensor.(John), . 
a.celebrated German physician, born at Zwic-. 
kow in Saxony. His preceptor made him 
change his name of Haguenbot to that of Cor-, 
narius, under which he is most known. mys 
twenty years of age he taught grammar, and, 
explained the Greek and Latin poets and orators , 
to, his scholars; and at twenty-three, was li- 
centiate in medicine. He found fault with, 
most of the remedies provided by the apotheca-. 


COR 
ries; and observing, that the greatest part of 
the physicians taught their pupils only what is 
to be found:in Avicenna, Rhases, and the 
other Arabian physiciahs, he carefully sought 
for the writings of the best physicians of 
Greece, and employed about fifteen years in 
translating them into Latin, especially the 
works of Hippocrates, Aeétius, /ginetus, and 
a part of those of Galen, Meanwhile he prac- 
tised: physic with reputation at. Zwickow, 
Francfort, Marburg, Nordhausen, and Gena, 
where he died of an. apoplexy in 1558, aged 
fifty-eight. He also wrote some medicinal 
treatises ; published editions of some poems of 
the ancients on medicine and botany; and 
translated some of the works of the fathers, 
"particularly those of Basil, and a part of :those 
of Epiphanius. 
~ CORNARO (Lewis), a noble Venetian, 
who has rendered himself remarkable, not only 
for having exceeded a century, but by writing 
an excellent little tract'on Health and long 
Life, which he wrote at the age of eighty-one, 
-and which is full of excellent precepts. - He 
died at Padua, in 1505. a 
»~Cornaro (Helena Lucretia), a learned 
lady of the same family, who was educated at 
Padua, where she obtained the decree of doctor. 
She divided her time between intense study 
and the most mortified: devotion ; and died in 
1685. A funeral solemnity was celebrated in 
honour of her at Rome, of which a pompous 
description was printed at Padua in 1686. 
__ CORNAVII, in ancient geography, a peo- 
ple of Albion, inhabiting what now constitute 
the counties of Warwick, Worcester. Shrop- 
shire, and Cheshire. ose 
. CO/RNCHANDLER. s, (corn and chand- 
der.) One that retails corn... . 
CO’/RNCUTTER. ‘s. (from corn and cut.) 
_A man whose profession is to extirpate corns 
_ from the foot (Wiseman). 
_. CORNE, an island, ten miles long, and one 
wide, in the gulf of Mexico, near the coast of 
ta Florida... Lon. 88.32 W. Lat. 30.11 


_Corne’, a town of France, in the depart- 
‘ment of the Mayne and Loire; seven miles E. 
Angers. 

- CORNEA OPACA. The. sclerotic mem- 
brane of the eye is so called, because it is of a 
horny consistenceand opaque. See SCLEROTIC 
MEMBRANE and Eye, Ta 

_ CoRNEA TRANSPARENS. The transpa- 
Tent portion of the sclerotic membrane, through 
which the rays of light pass;.is so called to dis- 
‘tinguish it from that which is opaque. See 
SCLEROTIC MEMBRANE. 

.CORNEILLE -(Peter), a French poet. of 
eminence, born at Roan in 1606, and brought 
up to the bar, which he abandoned. His first 

dramatic piece was. called Melite, after which 


he produced, several celebrated performances, . 


the most famous of which is the Cid, in 1637. 
In '1647.he was chosen member of the French 
Academy. He died in 1684... 


_.Corner_ve .(Thomas), brother of | the. 


above, andalso a poet, a member of the French 


/ 
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Academy, and of that of Inscriptions. “He 
wrote several plays which were well received. 
‘They. were published with those of his brother 
in 1738, in t1 vols..12mo. He died ia’ 1709, 
aged 84. He likewise wrote a Dictionary of 
Arts, in 2 vols. folio, and a Geographical and - 
Historical Dictionary, in 3 vols. folio. 
CorneILveE (Michael), a French painter, 
born at Paris in 1642. He had the king's pen- 
sion, and went to Rome, where he studied 
with success. On his return he was chosen 
professor in the academy at Paris, and was em- 
ployed in the great works at Versailles and 
Trianon. He died in 1708. 
‘CORNELL TREE. See Cornus. 
CORNELIA, daughter of Scipio Africanus, 
was the mother of ‘Tiberius and Caius Grac- 
chus, She was courted by a king, but she pre- 
ferred being the wife of a Roiman citizen to 
that of amonarch. Her virtues have been de- 
servedly commended, as well as the wholesome 
principles she inculcated in her two sons. 
When a Campanian lady made once a show of 
her jewels at Cornelia’s house, and entreated 
her to favour her: with a sight of herown, 
Cornelia. produced her two sons, saying, 
“‘These are the only jewels of which I can 
boast.” 
CORNELIAN. See CHarceponius. 
CoRNELIAN CHERRY. See Cornus. 
CORNELISZ (Lucas), an eminent painter 
of Leyden, in the sixteenth century. He 
came to England in the reign of Henry VIII. 
and’ wasappointed principal painter to shat mo- 
narch. At Penshurst, in Kent, are the por- 
traits of the constables of Queenborough castle, 
from the reign of Edward IT]. to Henry VILL. 
ainted by him. (/¥ atkins). 
CO/RNEMUSE, s. (Fr.) A kind of rustick 
flute. 
CO/RNEOUS. a. (corneus, Latin.) Horny ; 
of asubstance resembling horn (Brown). 
CoRNEOUS MERCURY. See HypRar- 
GyRuM and Mercury. 
CORNEOUS SILVER ORE. 
TUM and SILVER. : : 
CORNER. s. (cornel, Welsh.) .1.° An 
angle. 2. A seeret or remote place (Proverbs). 
3. The extremities ; the utmost limit (Dryden). 
Co/RNER-STONE. Ss. The stone that unites 
the two walls at the corner; the principal 
stone (Howel). ‘ 
CORNERED or ANGULAR STEM. 


See ARGEN- 


In 


botany. Three-stxth cornered trigonus, &c. 
Having three, &c. prominent longitudinal 
angles. 


CO/RNERWISE. ad. (corner’and wise.) 
Diagonally ; with the corner in front. 

CO’RNET. s. (cornetic, French.) 1. A 
musical instrument blown with the mouth 
(Bacon). 2. A ee troop of horse 
(Clarendon). 3. The officer that bears the 
standard of a troop. 4. Cornet of w Horse, 
is the lowest part of his pastern, that runs 
round the coffin. 5. A scarf anciently worn 
by doctors, : . 

Corner. A wind instrament now .but 
little known, having more than a century since 
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given place to the hauthoy. There were three 
kinds of cornets, the treble, the tenor, and the 
bass. The treble and tenor cornets were sim- 
ple curvilineal tubes, abont three feet in length, 
gradually increasing in diameter from the 
mouth-piece towards the lower end. The 
bass cornet was a serpentine tube four or five 
feet long, and increasing in diameter in the 
same manner. The figures are given in Plate 
40. Seealso SERPENT. iF 

CORNET-STOP, onan organ, isa compound 
treble stop, in the use of which, each finger- 
key acts upon, and occasions five pipes te sound 
at the same time, viz. One in anison with the 
note proper to that finger key (and also with 
the same note in the stop, called diapason), 
avother which is tuned a true major third 
above it, another a fifth, another an eighth, 
and the uppermost a true, major seventeenth 
above the note. ms 

CORNETTER. s. (from cornet.) A blower 
of the cornet (Hakewtll). 

CORNICHE, Cornisu, or CoRNICE, in 
architecture, the uppermost member of the en- 
tablature of acolummn, or that which crowns 
the order. The word is formed from: the 
Latin coronis, a crowning. 

The corniche is different in the several orders. 
Jn the Fuscan order it is the most plain, con- 
sisting of an ovum, or quarter round, an astra- 
gal, the fillet, the larmici, and the tabon. In 
the Doric, we have capitals to the triglyphs of 

the freeze with their bandelettes, a talon, mu- 
tales, or dentils; a larmier, with its gutte un- 
derneath, a talon, fillet, cavetto, and reglet. 
In the Ionic, the members are in most respects 
the same as in the Doric ; except that they are 
frequently enriched with carving, and there 
are always dentils. In the Composite there 
are dentils; its mouldings are carved, and 
there are channels under the fossit, ‘The Co- 
rinthian corniche is the richest ; and is distin- 
guished by haying both modillions and dentils: 
contrary to the opinion of Vitruvius, who looks 
on those two ornaments as incompatible ;. and 
of M, le Clerc, who regards the dentils as pe- 
culiar to the Tonic. 

CoRNICHE is also used, in the general, for 
any little projecture, either of masonry, or 
joiery; even where there are no columns. 

“ CORNICLE. -s.: (from corny, Latin.) A 
little horn (Brown), 

CORNICULA, an instrument formerly 
made of horn, to answer the purpose of the 
present cupping-glass., 

CORNICULARIUS, in antiquity, an of- 
ficer in the Roman army, whose business. was 
io aid and assist the military tribune in quality 
of Heutenant. | ar } 

CORNICULATE FLOWERS. See 


ELOWERS. 


* CORNI'GEROUS. a. (corniger, Latin.) © 


Horned ; having horns (Brown). ' 
_ CORNISH CHOUGH. In zoology. See 
FORACTAS, 

CORNO. (from the Italian.) A French 


. 
t “» ; 
Aworn, 
Prey} a 
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~» CORNU. In botany. A horn or spur at 


the back of some flowers. See Horn, ; 

Cornu amMmonis. In anatomy. Cornu 
arietis. When the pés hippocampi of the 
human brain is cut transversely through, the 
cortical substance is so disposed as to resemble 
aram’s horn. ‘This is the true cornu ammo- 
nis, though the name is often applied to the pes 
hippocampi. rude 

CorRNU ARIETIS. See CORNU AMMONIS, 

Cornu cervi. Flartshorn, The horns 
of several species of stag, as the cervus alces, 
cervus dama, cervus elaphus, and cervus ta- 
randa, are used medicinally. Boiled, they 
impart to the water a nutritious jelly, which is 
frequently served:to the table, and given in dis- 
eases: but the chief use of the horns is for 
calcination ; to afford the liquor volatilis cornu 
cervi, ammoniac, the carbonat of ammoniac, 
&c. which are in frequent use as important ar- 
ticles in the materia medica. 

CoRNU CERVI CALCINA/TUM., See 
CoRNU CERVI USTUM. 

Cornu CERVI- usTuM. Cornu cervi 
ustum. Burnt hartshorn shavings possess ab- 
sorbent, antacid, and adstringent properties, 
and are given in form of decoction, as a come 
mon drink in diarrhoeas, pyrosis, &c. i 

CORNUA. (cornu, cornua.) Warts. Horny 
excrescences, which mostly form-on the joints. 
of the toes. Similar diseased productions have 
been known to arise on the head and other 

arts, . 

CORNUCOPIA, among the ancient poets, 
a horn, out of which proceeded plenty of all 
things; by a particular privilege which Jupiter 
granted his nurse,.supposed to be the goat: 
Amalthea. In architecture and sculpture, the’ 
cornucopia is represented under the figure of a 
large horn; out of which issue fruits, flowers, 
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CORNU’COPLE. In botany. A genus 
of the class triandria, order digynia. Involucre 
one-leaved, funnel-form, crenate, many- 
flowered ; calyx two-valved; corol one-valved. 
Two species: natives of Italy and the East. - 

CORNUS, Dogwood. Cornel. In botany. 
A genus of the class tetandria, order monogy- 
nia. Calyx four-toothed, with often a four- 
leaved involucre ; coro] four-petalled, superior ;_ 
drupe with a two-celled nut, Twelve species ; 


. natives of Europe, Asia, or America; of which 


one or two species are indigenous to our own 
country. Some of these are furnished with an 
inyolucre, and umbelled; others are eymed and: 
devoid of involucre, Thespecies chiefly found 
wild in.our own country, and occupying our 
hedges, is, . i 
1. C. sanguinea, or common-dogwood, with 
an upright tree-stem, ten or twelve feet high, 
straight branches; ovate leayes, green on both 
sides; cymes naked and flat: umbellate white 
flowers, succeeded by black berries. 
Of the rest, we-can only mention, 
2. C, mascula; a native of Europe. An- 
arboreous plant, with umbels equalling the in-- 
yolucres, and yellowish-green flowers. Th 
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stem rises twenty feet high; and the flowers. 


are succeeded bya red, cherry-like, esculent 
fruit, of a subacid taste: whence this species is 
ealled cornelian-cherry. 
3. C. japonica. Arboreous ; umbels ex- 
-eceding the involucres ; leaves serrate: white 
terminal flowers. ! 
4, C. alternifolia ¢ a North American plant, 
with dark, purple branches, with a few white 
~ dots or lines ; eaves ovate, acute, entire, pale 
underneath ; stipuleless, calyxless; corymbed, 
- white panicle. _ 
Several of the species of this plant are ex- 
tremely beautiful and elegant; especially c. 


suecica, and e. Canadensis, of which last we 


have given a coloured drawing. See Botany, 
Plate LVI. It was introduced from America 
by Dr. John Fothergill, in 1774 ; flowers in Au- 
gust; is propagated by its creeping roots: re- 
quires a shady situation, and light soil, com- 
posed chiefly of beg-earth. 

- CORNUTE. In botany. Horn-shaped. 

To Cornv’TE. v. a. (cornutus, Latin.) To 
bestow horns; to cuckold. id 

CORNU'’TED. a. (cornutus, Lat.) Grafied 
with horns; cuckolded. mil : 

CORNUTIA. In botany. A genus of 
the class didynamia, order angiospermia. 

Calyx five-toothed ; stamens longer than_the 
corol ; style very long; berry one-seeded. ‘T'wo 
species ; Caribbees and America. 

1. C. pyramidala, with naked, elongated, 
terminal panicle, blue flowers, and hoary 
leaves, rising ten or twelve feet. 

2.C. punctata. A shrub with axillary tri- 
cotomous corymbs, opposite, ovate, painted 
slightly ; serrate leaves; blue flowers, with 
small white dots, 

CORNU’TO. s. (from cornutus, Latin.) A 
man horned ; a cuckold GShakspeare). 

CORNUTUM ARGUMENTUM. See 
DitemMa. — 2 

CORNWALL, a county which forms the 


S.W. extremity of Great Britain. Itis bound-. 


ed onthe E. by the river ‘Tamar, which parts 
it from Devenishire ; on the S. by the English 
channel, and on the N.W. by St. George’s 
channel. Its length from E. to W. is ninety 
miles; its breadth next to Devonshire, is above 
fifty; but it soon contracts, and at St. Ives 
doés not exceed five : it then spreads a little to 
the S: and’ S.W. and terminates in two points, 
one of which is called the Lizard, and the 
other the Land’s End. It is in the diocese of 
Exeter, and contains 9 hundreds, 27 market- 
towns, and 161 parishes ; and it sends 44 mem- 
bets to parliament. The air is sharp and 
healthful tothe natives ; yet the vicinity of the 
sea exempts this country from hard frosts, and 
the snow never lies long-on the ground. 

This county contains about 970,240 acres, 
nearly 257,000 of which are uncultivated, in- 
cluding woodlands. The inhabitants amount 
to 188,270, about 16,000 of whom are em- 
ployed in the mines. Jt furnishes 647 men to 
thé national militia: Cornwall derives - its 
chief importance from its mines ; those of tin 
@nd copper are very numerous. The annual 


! 
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produce of tin for seven years, from 1786 to 
1792, both inclusive, was about 22,000 blocks, 
valued at neatly ten guineas pér block, exclusive 
of duties; affording a produce of 330,090/. 
The produce of the whole of the copper-mines, 
is about 40,000 tons of ore annually; and these 
produce about 4,700 tons of copper. "The a 
nual amount is stated at 320,000/. . There are 
also some Iead mines, and an abundance of 


iron ore, many tons of which have been lately 
‘sent to Wales. Native gold has been found in 


some stream-works, aud likewise, but more 
minutely blended, in some mines of tm. The 
king’s eldest son is bornduke of Cornwall, and 
derives a revenue, not_ only from lands apper- 
taining to the duchy, but irom the mines of 
tin and copper. ah 

CORNY. a. (from cornu, horn, Latin.) 1. 
Strong or hard like horn ; horny (Milton). &. 
(From corn.) Producing corn (Prior). 

CORODY, Corropy, or CorrEpy. In 
law. (corrodium, ftom corrodo, also conredium 
and corredium.) A sum of money, or allow- 
ance of meat, drink, and clothing, duc to the 
king from an abbey, or other house of religion, 
whereof he is the founder, towards the reason- 
able subsistence of any servant he thinks fit to 
bestow iton. | 

COROL, or Corotua. In botany. (di- 
min. from corona, a crown.) .Liber plantz_in 
flore presens. Philos. Bot. et Delin.. Pi. 
Tegmentum interius florise libro, Regn. Veg. 
The second of the seven parts of fructification ; 
or, the inner covering of the flower, formed, 
according to Linntus, of the liber or inner bark 
of the plant. 

It may commonly be distinguished, from thé 
perianth, by the fineness of its texture and the 
eayness of its colours: whereas the perianth is 
usually rougher and thicker, and green. But 
there are many exceptions; the perianth in 
bartsia is coloured ; the corol in daphne lau- 
redla isgreen. Linnéus makes the distinction 
between the corol and perianth to consist, in 
the former having its ségments or petals alter- 
nate with the stamens; while the latter has its 
parts or leaflets opposite to them, This ap- 
pears from the inspection of the classes tetran- 
dria and pentandria, in flowers which have both 
parts; and of chenopodium, urttica, parictaria, 
which have no corol. See Philos. Bot. p. 57, 
§ 0. @ 

Adanson however observes, that in the li- 
liaceous plants, what is called a corol, is in 
reality a perianth, according to the principles 
of Linnéus. That part which is named co- 
rolla of rhamnus, in Linnéus’s Genera, is 
called calyx in Systema Vegetabilium ; and 
on the contrary, the calyx or perianth of po- 
tygonum in Lin, Gen, is the corol in Syst. 
Veg. . 

‘To get rid of the difficulty, which sometimes 
occurs in distinguishing the corol from the ca- 
lyx, De Necker has cut the knot, atid called 
them by one name, périgynanda; which sig- 
nifies the envelope, cover, or wrapper of the 
stamens.and pistils: this he distinguishes into 
inner and outer; when there are two, then 
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CORPORATE. @. (from corpus, Latin.) 1 
United in a body or community (Swift) 2. 
General ; united (Shakspeare). 
CO'RPORATENESS. s. The state of a 
body corporate; a community. - Aa 30 
CORPORATION, a body politic, or-in- 
corporate, so called because the persons or 
members are joined into one body, and are 
qualified to take and grant, &c. Corporations 
are either spiritual or temporal: spiritual, as 
bishops, deans, archdeacons, parsons, vicars, 
&c. ‘Temporal, as mayor, commonalty, bailiff, 
burgesses, &c. And some corporations are of 
a mixed nature, composed of spiritual and 
temporal persons, such as heads of colleges and 
hospitals, &c. All corporations are said to be 
ecclesiastical or lay: ecclesiastical are either 
egular, as abbeys, priories, chapters, &c. or 
secular, as bishoprics, deaneries, arehdeacon- 
ries, &c.; lay, as those of cities, towns, com- 
panies, or communities of commerce, &c. 

Corporations may be established three dif- 
ferent -ways, viz. by prescription, letters patent, 
or act of parliament; but are most commonly 
- established by patent or charter. London is a 
corporation by sida but though cor- 
porations may be by prescription, yet it shall 

ye intended, that it did originally derive its 
authority by a grant from the king. 

A corporation may be dissolved; for it is 
ereated upon a trust, and if it be broken, it is 
forfeited. No person shall bear office in any 
corporation but such as have received the sa- 
erament, taken oaths, &c. and none are to exe- 
cute in.a corporation for more than a year. 
A corporation cannot sue or appear im person, 
but by an attorney. 

Ordinances made by corporations, to be ob- 
served on pain of imprisonment, forfeiture of 
goods, &c. are contrary to Magna Charta. 
Actions arising in any corporation may be 
tried in the corporation courts ; but if they try 
actions not within their jurisdictions, and en- 
croach upon the common law, they are liable 
to be punished for it. ‘The corporation of the 
city of London is to answer for all particular 
misdemeanours committed in any of the courts 
of justice within the city, and for all other ge- 
neral misdemeanors committed in the city. 
~CO’/RPORATURE. s. (from corpus, Lat.) 
The state of being tmbodied.. 

CORPO/REAL. a: — (corporeus, Lat.) 
Having a body; material; not spiritual (77/- 
fotson). 4 

CORPOREITY. s. (from corporeus, Lat.) 
Materiality ; bodiliness (Sfelling fleet). 1 

CORPORIFICA/TION. s. (from corpo- 
vify.) The act of giving body or palpability. 

To CO’RPORIFY. v. a. (irom corpus, Lat.) 
To imbody: not used (Boyle). 

CORPS. Corpse. s. (corps, French.) 1. 
A body (Spenser). 2. A carease; a dead 
body ; a corse. (Addison). 3. The body, in 
opposition to the'soul. 4. A’ body of forces. 

Cores. In architecture. (front the French.) 
Any part projecting beyond the naked front of a 
wall, and serving as a ground for an ornament. 

CO'RPULENCE, Co’r puLency. s. (cor- 
pulentia, Latin.) 1. Bulkiness of body ; fleshs 


- tuous matter. 


&e. 
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iness (Donne). 
matter (Ray). 

CORPULENCY, or Osesity, in phy- 
siology, is the accumulation of too great a 
quantity of fat or animal oil, which distends _ 
the solids toan unnatural degree, by the abund-— 
ance of granulated matter collected in the cel- 
lular membrane. . ae 

Corpulency arises from a variety of causes, 
which may operate separately, or conjointly in 
the same constitution. It may, however, be 
principally ascribed, 1. To the introduction of 
too much oil into the habit, through the chan- _ 
nels of nourishment, by which means it Is re- 
tained in too large a quantity. 2. An overs 
laxity, or, perhaps, fos lange a structure of the 
cells in which it is deposited, so as to admit 
and retain an immoderate proportion of unc-_ 
3. Toa peculiar disposition of 
the blood; which renders it liable to separate 
too easily from its oleaginous particles, and to 
admit of their being strained off too plentifully 
by the secretory vessels; or, lastly, to a de- 
fective evacuation or expulsion of oil already 
absorbed, separated from the blood, and depo- 
sited in its cells, instead of being discharged 
through the different emunctories of the body. 

Obesity is promoted by whatever tends to 
soften the blecd, and render it less sharp and 
saline ; such as want of exercise and motion, — 
an indolent life, tndulgence in too much sleep, 
It may be removed or’ prevented by the 
contrary causes, and particularly by the use of | 
saline and aeid food and drink. _ ae 

Castile soap has often been employed with 
success, and is strongly recommended in a dis- 
course on the Causes, Nature, and Cure of Cor- 
pulency, by. Dr. Flemyng, 8vo. 1760 ; who di- 
rects from one to four drams to be dissolved ina 
gill or more of soft water, and to be taken every 
night previously to going to repose. : 

CO’RPULENT. a. (corpulentus, Latin.}_ 
Fleshy ; bulky (Ben Jonson). | 

CORPUS ANNULARE. A synonym 


2, Spissitude ; grossness of 


: eee Varolii, See Pons VAROLII. 


o’RPUS CALLO‘suM. Comimissuta magna 
eerebri. The white medullary part joining 
the two hemispheres of the brain, and coming 
into view under the falx of the dura mater 
when the hemispheres are drawn from each 
other. On the surface of the corpus callosum 
two lines are conspicuous, called the raphe. 
Co’rpus rutTeuM. The granulous pa- 
pilla which is found in that part of the ovarium 
of females; whence, upon the theory of evo- 
lution, an ovum is supposed to have proceeded : 
henee, it is said, that their presence detetmines _ 
that the female has been impregnated ; and the 
number of the corpora lutea corresponds’ with 
the number ‘of impregnations. It is, however, 
asserted by a‘modern writer, that corpora lutea 
have been detected in young virgins, where nd 
impregnations could possibly have taken place, 
SorPUS MUCO/sUM. See RETE MUCO- 
SUM. ; o 
CoRPUS .PAMPINIFO/RME. Baia ig 
mis, from pumpinus,a tendril, and forma, like- 
ness, resembling a tendril.) Applied to the 
spermatic chord, and thoracic duct also. - The 
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plexus of veins surrounding the spermatic ar- 
tery in the cavity of the abdomen. © 

CorRPuS. RETICULA’RE. See RETE mvu- 
COsUM. . 

CoRPUS SPONGIO/SUM URETHR&. Sub- 
‘stantia spongiosa urethra. Corpus spongio- 
sum penis. ‘This substance originates before 
the prostate gland, surrounds the urethra, and 
forms the bulb; then proceeds to the end of 
the corpora cavernosa, and terminates in the 
glans penis, which it forms. 

Corpus CaristTI, a festival of the church 
of England, kept on the next ‘Thursday after 
Trinity Sunday, instituted m honour of the 
eucharist ; to which also one of the colleges of 
Oxford, and one at Cambridge, are dedicated. 

~~» CORPU'SCLE. $s. (corpusculum, Lat.) A 
small bedy; an atom (New/éon). 
~ CORPU/SCULAR. Corpuscuna/’RIAN. 
a. (from corpusculum, Latin.) Relating to bo- 
dies ; comprising bodies (Boyle). 

CORPUSCULAR PHILOSOPHY, _ that 
scheme or system of physics, wherein the phe- 
nomena of bodies are accounted for, from the 
motion, rest, position, arrangement, &c, of 
the minute corpuscles, or atoms, whereof bo- 
dies are composed. 

_ The corpuscular philosophy, which has of 
late flourished so much under the title of the 
mechanical philosophy, is exceedingly ancient, 
_ Leucippus and Democritus were the first who 
taught it in Greece; from them Epicurus re- 
‘ceived it, and improved it, insomuch that it 
came at length to be denominated from him, 
and was called the Epicurean philosophy. Of 
this an admirable account has been given by 
Mr. Good in his Translation of Lucretius i 
evili—cxi, See also, farther, our article Er1- 
CUREAN PHILOSOPHY. ag : 
Leucippus, again, is said to have received. it 
from Mochus, a Phoenician physiologist, be- 
fore the time of the Trojan war, and the first 
who philosophized abont atoms: though Gale, 
who Bartow all profane philosophy from the 
_ sacred philosophy in the books of Moses, is of 
opinion, that he might take the hint from the 
Mosaic history of the formation of man out of 
the dust of the earth. 
-~ Indeed, Casaubon takes Moxos, or Moyoc, to be 
the name of a Tyrian, who among his own 
countrymen was called ms, Mosche, or accord- 
ing to the method of writing which then ob- 
tained, Moses: whence it is conjectured that 
the Mosche, or Moschus of the T’yrians, was, 
in effect, the Moses of the Hebrews. 

This appears to be the sentiment of Selden, 
-Arcerius, &c. But the opinion of Bochart is 
‘more probable, who from Posidonius and 
others, takes Mochus for an inhabitant of 
Sidon, and his philosophy to be nothing else 
than a physiological or natural history of the 
Creation. pg 

Mr. Boyle reduces the principles of. the cor- 

ate philosophy to the four following 
eads, 
+4: That there is but one catholic, or uni- 
versal matter, which is an extended, -impene- 
table, and divisible substance, common to all 


bodies, and capable of all forms, 
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This sir Isaac Newton finely improves on: 
‘* All things considered (says that great au- 
thor), it appears probable to me, that God, in 
the beginning, created matter in solid, hard, 
impenetrable, moveable particles; of such 
sizes and figures, and with such other proper- 
ties, as most conduced to the end for which he 
formed them: and that these primitive parti- 
cles, being solids, are incomparably harder 
than any of the sensible porous bodies com- 
pounded of them; even so hard as never to 
Wear, or break in pieces : no other power being 
able to divide what God made one in the first 
creation. While these corpuscles remain en- 
tire, they may compose bodies of one and the 
same nature and texture in all ages : but should 
they wear away, or break in pieces, the nature 
of things depending on them would be chang- 
ed: waterand earth, composed of old worn 
particles, and fragments of particles, would 
not be of the same nature and texture now, 
with water and earth composed of entire par- 
ticles at the beginning. And therefore, that 
nature may be lasting, the changes of corporeal 
things are to be placed only in the various se- 
parations, and new associations, of these per- 
manent corpuscles.” 

2. That this matter, in order to form the 
vast variety of natural bodies, must have mo- 
tion in some, or all its assignable parts; and 
that this motion was given to matter by God, 
the creator of all things; and has all manuer of 
directions and tendencies. 

*« These corpuscles (says sir Isaac Newton), 
have not only a vis inertiz, accompanied with 
such passive laws of motion as naturally result 
from that force ; but also are moved’by certain. 
active principles; such as that of gravity, and 
that which causes fermentation, and the cohe- 
sion of bodies.” 

3. That matter must also be actually divided 
into parts; and each of these primitive parti- 
cles, fragments, or atoms of matter, must have 
its proper magnitude, figure, and shape. 

4. That these differently sized and shaped 
particles have different orders, positions, si- 
tuations, and postures, from whence all the va~ 
riety of compound bodies arises. 

Some of the recent discoveries, especially 
those in chemistry, crystallization, &cy cast 
considerable dowbts upon the guesses of New- 
ton and his contemporaries, relative to this in- 
tricate subject. 

To CORRA’DE. ». a. (corrado, Latin.) To 
rub off; to scrape together. 

CORRADIA'TION. s. (con and radius, 
Latin.) A conjunction of rays in one point 
(Bacon). 

CORREA. In botany. <A genus of the 
class octandria, and order monogynia: calyx 
campanulate, four-toothed ; petals four,  re- 
flected at the ends; capsule four-celled, four- 
valyed, with a single seed ineach. Onespecies, 
the alba, a shrub, is a native of Port Jackson. 

To CORRE'CT. v. a. (correctum, Latin.) 
1. To punish; to chastise; to discipline. 92, 
To amend; to take away faults (Rogers). 3, 
To obviate the qualities of one ingredient by 
another (Prior), 4. To remark faults, 


COR 

CoRRE/cT. a. (correctus, Latin.) Revised 
er finished with exactness ; accurate (Helton). 

CORRE/CTION. s, (from correct.) 1. Pa- 
nishment; discipline; chastisement. 2. Act 
of taking away faults ; amendment (Dryden). 
3. That which is substituted in the place of any 
thing wrong (Watts). 4. Reprehension ; ani- 
madversion (Brown). 5. Abatement of nox- 
ious qualities, by the addition of something 
contrary ( Donne). : 

CoRRECTION, in printing, the pointing 
out or discovering the faults in a printed sheet, 
in order to be amended by the compositor be- 
fore it be printed off. | 


‘The corrections are placed on the margin of ~ 


every page, against the line in which the faults 
are found; and there are different characters 
used to express different corrections: thus % is 
put for dele, to intimate that something, as a. 
point, letter, word, &c. dashed in that ne is 
to be taken out. If any thing is to be inserted, 
the place is to be marked thus A, and the thing 
to be inserted added in the margin. When 
there are two or more corrections in the same’ 
line, then they are all separated in the margin 
by little bars, thas]. If a space is omitted, 
"its place is marked with a caret, and in the 
margin thus #. When a letter is inverted, it 
is expressed in the marginthus 9. When any 
thing is to be transposed, it is directed thus, 


Extraordinary (scarce ever fail of (attainments) 
\ AWSTEL Coe WS 


exciting envy, for Extraordinary attainments 
scarce ever fail of exciting envy, and in the 
margin is added ¢r. If Italic characters are to 
be changed for Roman, or vice versa, a line is 
drawn thus —under the letters, and. Rom. or 
Ital. is written in the margin. If a space, or 
an m or n quadrat, stick up, and print black, 
it is marked in the margin with a dash, this | 

If a word, sentence, or paragraph is entirely 
omitted, the place is marked with a caret, and 
in the margin is put the word out. If the let- 
ters of a word stand too far asunder, a line is 
drawn under them, and in the margin is put a 
crooked line or hook, thus _,. There ‘are 
many other marks used in correcting, as / for 
superior, cap. for capital, 7. c. for lower-case, 


&e. 
* See 


CORRECTION 
FLuXxions. 
CORRE'CTIONER. s.: (from correction.) 
A jailbird (Shakspeare), 
CORRE/CTIVE. a. (from correct.) Hav- 
ing the power to alter or obviate any bad qua- 
ities (Arbuthnot). | . 
» CorrRe’CTIVE. s. 1. That which has the 
power of altering or obviating any thing amiss 
(South). 2. Limitation ; restriction (Hale). 
_ CORRE'CTLY. ad. Accurately ; exactly ; 
without faults (Locke). 
~CORRE'CTNESS. s- (from correct.) Ac- 
curacy; exactness wie . 
_ CORRE’CTOR. s. (from correct.) 1. He 
that amends, or alters, by punishment or ani-’ 
madversion (Sprat). 2. He that revises any 
thing: to free it’ from faults (Swift). 3. Such 
an ingredient in a composition, ‘as guards 
against, or abates the force of another (Quincy). 


OF A FLUENT. 


COR 


CORREGIO. .See ALLEGRI, 


CorReGIO, atownof Italy, capital of a 
territory of the same name, in the duchy of 
Modena, with a castle, nine miles .N.E. of 
Reggio., Lon, 11. 12E. Lat. 44.46 N. - 

CORREGIDOR, the name of an officer of 
justice in Spain, and, the. countries subject to 
the Spanish government. He is, the, chief 
judge of a town or province. . : 

Lo. CO/RRELATE. v, n. (from con and 7ve- 
latus, Latin.) To have a reciprocal relation, as 
father and son. oie . 

Co’RRELATE. s. One that stands.in the op- 
posite relation (South). nr (4 

CORRE/LATIVE.. a. (con and relativus, 


Lat.) Having a reciprocal relation (South). 


CORRE’LATIVENESS. s. (from. correla- 


tive.) ‘The state of being correlative. . . 

CORRE/PTION. s. (correptum, Lat.) Ob- 
jurgation.; reprehension; reproof , (Govern- 
ment of the Tongue). . > iene 

To CORRESPO'ND. v. 2. (con.and respon- 
deo, Latin.) 1. To suit; to, answer,; to, fit 
(Locke). 2. To keep up commerce with an- 
other by alternate letters. 


_ CORRESPONDENCE. Correspo/np- 
ENCY. s. (from correspond.) 1. Relation ; reci- — 


procal adaptation of one thing to another 
(Locke). 2. Intercourse; reciprocal intelli- 
gence (King Charles). 
change of offices or civilities (Bacon): 

CORRESPO’NDENT... a. (from corre- 
spond.) Suitable; adapted; agreeable; answer- 
able (Hooker). 


3. Friendship ; inter- . 


CoRRESPO/NDENT. s. One with. whom. _ 


intelligence or commerce is kept up by mutual 
messages or letters (Denham). 


CORRESPONSIVE. a. (from correspond.) 


Answerable; adapted to any thing (Shah- 


speare). 


CORREZE, a department of France, con~ 


taining the late province of Limosin.. Tulles. 


is the capital. . , 
CORRIDOR. s. (Fr.) 1. The covert way 
lying round the fortifications. 2. A gallery or. 
long isle round about a building (Harris). 
CO’RRIGIBLE. a. (from corrige, Latin.) 
1. That may be altered or mended. 2. Pu- 
nishable (Howel). 3. Corrective : not in use 
(Shakspeare). “cashes ae . 
CORRIGIOLA. Strapwort. In botany. 


A genus of the class pentandria, order digynia, 


Calyx. inferior, five-leaved ; petals five; seed 


one, obscurely three-sided. Two species; one 
common to our own sea-coasts, with peduncled. 


flowers; ealyxes with a membranaceous edge : 


the other, a Cape plant, with sessile flowers ; 
calyxes entirely green. alt eee 

CORRI’RA. Courier. In zoology... A 
genus of the class aves, order gralle. Bill 
short, straight, without teeth: thighs longer. 


than the body ; feet four-toed, palmate: the — 
hind-toe not connected. One species only ; — 
inhabits Italy; is less than the curlew, and — 


runs swiftly. blige 
CORRI’VAL. s., (con: and rival.) Rival ; 
competitor (Spenser). Saewy t 
CORRI'VALRY. s. (from corrival.) 
petition ; opposition, - 


» 


Com-, 


COR . 

CORRO/BORANT. a: (from corrovorate.) 
‘Having the power. to give strength (Bacon). 

CORROBORANTS. (corroborantia medi- 
camenta.) . Medicines, or whatever gives 
strength to the body, as bark, wine, beef, cold 
bath, &c, ~ ter 

To CORRO'BORATE. v. a. (con and iro- 
bere; Latin:)>1. To confirm; to establish 
(Bacon). 2. To. strengthen ; to make strong 

(Wetton). 3 
_ CORRGBORA‘TION. s. (from: corrolbo- 
rate.) ‘The act of strengthening or contitming 
(Bacon). 

CORRO’BORATIVE. a. (from corrobo- 
rate.) Having the power of increasing strength 
(Wiseman), . th 4i 

Po CORRO'DE. v. a. (corrode, Latin.) To 
eat away by degrees, as. a menstruum ; to con- 
‘sume; to wear away gradually (Boyle). 

CORRO'DENT. a. (from corrode.) Having 
the power of corroding:or wasting away. 

CORRODIBILITY. s. (from corrodible.) 
Possibility to be consumed by a menstruum. 

CORRO'DIBLE. a. (from corrode.) Possi« 
ble to be consumed or cortoded (Brown). 

CO’RRODY. s. (corrodo, Latin.) A defal- 
cation from an allowance or salary (Ayliffe). — 

CORRO'SIBLE. a. (from corrode.) Possi- 
ble to be consumed by a‘menstruum. . 

CORRO’SIBLENESS. s. (from corrosible.) 
Susceptibility of corrosion. . 

haigaon arta s. (corrodo, Latin.) The 
power of eating or wearing away by decrees 
UWoedwarty. < 2 Paqsity 
- CORROSIVE. a.{from corrode, Latin.) 1. 
Having the power of wearing away (Grew). 
2. Having the quality to fret or vex (Hooker). 
* Corro'sive. s. i. That whichhas the qua- 
lity, of wasting any thing away (Spenser). 2. 
That which has. the power of fretting, ‘or of - 
giving pain (Hooker). 

CORROSIVE MURIAT OF MERCURY. See 
Hyprarcyrvus.and HypRarGyrus Mu- 
RIATUS. 

CoRRO'SIVE. SUBLIMATE. © See Hy- 
DRARGYRUS MURIATUS. 

- Corro’sives. (corrosiva, from corrodo,: 
to eataway.) See Escuarorics. 

CORRO'SIVELY. ad. (from corrosive.) 1. 
Like a corrosive (Boyle). 2. With the power 
of corroston. j 

CORRO’SIVENESS. s. The quality of cor-. 
Toding or eating away ; acrimony (Donne). 

CORRUDA. See Asparacus. 

COVRRUGANT. a. (from corrugate.) Hav- 
ing the pdwer-of contracting into-wrinkles. : 

‘To CORRUGATE. v. a. (corrugo, Latin.) 
To wrinkle or purse up (Bacon). 

CORRUGATION. s. (from corrugate.) 


Contraction into wrinkles (Floyer). 


CORRUGATOR SUPERCILH. (corru- 


gator, from corrugo, to wrinkle.) Musculus 
supércilii of Winslow. Musenlus  frontalis 
verus, seu. corrugator of Douglas. A small. 
muscle situated on the forehead... When one 
muscle acts, it is drawn towards the other, and 

jects -over the. inner canthus of the eye, 

hen both muscles act they.pull down the 


COR 
skin of the forehead, and make it wrinkle, pars 
ticularly between the eyebrows. 

Lo CORRUPT. v. a. (corruptus, Latin.) 
1. ‘To turn from a sound to a putrescent state s 
toinfect: 2, To.deprave ; to destroy integrity ; 
to vitiate; to bribe (Pope). 3. To spoil; to do 
mischief. 

‘Lo Corrv’pr. v. n. To become putrid; to 
grow rotten ; to lose purity (Bacon). 

Corrupt. a. (from to corrupt.) 1. Spoiled ; 
vitiated in its qualities (Knolles). 2. Unsound; 
putrid GSpenser). 3. Vitious; tainted with 
wickedness (South). 

‘CORRU’PTER. s. (from corrupt.) He tha 
taints or vitiates (Addison). 

CORRUPTIBIVLITY. 5s. (from corrupti= 
ble.) Possibility to be corrupted. 

CORRU’PTIBLE. a. (from. corrupt.) 1. 
Susceptible of destruction (Tillotson). 2. Pos- 
sible to be tainted or vitiated. > 

CORRU'PTIBLENESS. s. (from corruptis 
ble.) Susceptibility of corruption. 

CORRU/PTIBLY. ad. (from corruptible.) 
In such a manner as to be corrupted (Shak- 
speare). . 


CORRU'PTION. ss, (corruptio, Latin.) 1: 


‘The principle by which bodies tend to the se- 


paration of their parts. 2. Wickedness ; per- 
version of principles (Addison). 3. Putres« 
cence (Blackmore), 4. Matter or pus in asore. 
5. The tendency to a worse state (Shakspeare). 
0. Cause, or means, of depravation (Raleigh). 

CoRRUPTION OF BLOOD, in law; an in- 
fection accruing to a man’s state, attainted of 
felony and treason, and to his issue; for.as he 
loses all to the prince, &c..his issue cannot be 
heirs to him, or to any other ancestor by him; 
and if he were noble his heirs are rendered ig- 
noble. 

‘CORRU'PTIVE. a. (from corrupt.) Having ° 
the quality of tainting or vitiating (Ray). 

CORRU’PTLESS. a. (from corrupt.) Insus- 
eeptible of corruption ; undecaying (Dryden). 

CORRU'PTLY. ad. (from corrupt.) i. 
With corruption ; with taint (Shakspeare). 2. 
Vitiously; contrary to purity (Camden). 

, CORRU’/PTNESS, s. (from corrupt.) The 
quality: of corruption ; putrescence ; vice. 

CORSA. ‘In architecture. See Prat- 
BAND.,_ 

CORSAIR, a pirate or person who scours 
the seas, especially the Mediterranean, with 2 
vessel armed for war, without commission 
from any prince or power, to plunder mer- 
chant vessels. The word comes from the’ Ita- 
lian corsare, of corso, or & cursibus, by reason 
of their courses, or excursions. The name is 
commonly given to the piratical cruisers of 
Barbary, who had their rise about the bepin- 
ning of the 16th century. 

CORSE. s. (corpse, French.) 1.-A body : 
not in use (Spenser), 2. A dead body; a car- - 
ease (Addison). + ; 

CORSELET, a little euirass: or, according 
to others, an armour or coat made to cover the - 
whole body, anciently worn by the pike-men, — 
usually placed in the front and flanks of the 
battle, ‘for the better resisting theenemy’s ase 
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CorRe’cr. a. (correctus, Latin.) Revised 
er Gnished with exactness ; accurate (Felton). 

CORRECTION. s, (from correct.) 1. Pu- 
nishment; discipline; chastisement. 2. Act 
of taking away faults ; amendment (Dryden). 
3. That which is substituted in the place of any 
thing wrong (Waits). 4. Reprehension ; ani- 
madversion (Brown). 5. Abatement of nox- 
tous qualities, by the addition of something 
contrary ( Donne). 

CoRRECTION, in printing, the pointing 
out or discovering the faults in a printed sheet, 
in order to be amended by the compositor be- 
fore it be printed off. 

‘The corrections are placed on the margin of 
every page, against the line in which the faults 
are found; and there are different characters 
used to express different corrections: thus > is 
put for dele, to intimate that something, as a 
point, letter, word, &c. dashed in that line is 
to be taken out. Ifany thing is to be inserted, 
the place is to be marked thus A, and the thing 
to be inserted added in the margin. When 
there are two or more corrections in the same. 
line, then they are all separated in the margin 
by little bars, thus]. If a space is omitted, 
- its place is marked with a caret, and in the 
margin thus $. When a letter is inverted, it 
is expressed in the marginthus 9. When an 
thing is to be transposed, it is directed thus, 


Extraordinary (scarce ever fail of (attainments) 


exciting envy, for Extraordinary attainments 
scarce ever fail of exciting envy, and in the 
margin is added ¢r. If Italic characters are to 
be changed for Roman, or vice versa, a line is 
drawn thus —under the letters, and. Rom. or 
Ital. is written in the margin. If a space, or 
an m or n quadrat, stick up, and print black, 
it is marked in the margin with a dash, this Le 
If a word, sentence, or paragraph is entirely 
omitted, the place is marked with a caret, and 
in the margin is put the word owt. If the let- 
ters of a word stand too far asunder, a line is 
drawn under them, and in the margin is put a 
crooked line or hook, thus _,. There ‘are 
many other marks used in correcting, as / for 
superior, cap. for capital, J. c. for lower-case, 


&c. 
‘ See 


CORRECTION 
FLuXIons. . 
CORRE'CTIONER. s. (from correction.) 
A jailbird GShakspeare). | ; 
CORRE'CTIVE. a. (from correct.) Hav- 
ing the power to alter or obviate any bad qua- 
lities (Arbuthnot). #3 

» Corre’/cTive. s. 1. That which has the 
power of altering or obviating any thing amiss 
(South). 2. Limitation; restriction (fale). 
_ CORRE'CTLY. ad. Accurately ; exactly ; 
without faults (Locke). 

~CORRE'CENESS. s: (from correct.) Ac- 
curacy; exactness (Swift). 

.CORRE/CTOR. s. (from corrcet.) 1. He 
that amends, or alters, by punishment or ani-’ 
madversion (Spraz). 2. He that revises an 
thing: to free it from faults (Swift). 3. Such 
an ingredient in a composition, ‘as guards 
against, or abates the force of another (Quincy). 


OF A FLUENT. 


CcOrR 
CORREGIO. . See AtueGRi, a 
CorrREGIO, atown of L[taly, capital of a 

territory of the same name, in the duchy of 
Modena, with a castle, nine miles .N.E. of 
Reggion Lon, 11.12E. Lat, 44.46N. . 

. CORREGIDOR, the name of an officer of 
justice in Spain, and. the. countries subject to 
the Spanish government. He is, the. chief 
judge of a town or province. . : 

Lo COYRRELATE. v, 2. (from con and re- 
latus, Latin.) ‘To have a reciprocal relation, as 
father and son. . 

Co’RRELATE. s. One that stands.in the op- 
posite relation (South). Bey ‘% 

CORRE/LATIVE.. a. (con and relativus, 
Lat.) Having a reciprocal relation (South). 

CORRE’/LATIVENESS. s. (from. correla- 
tive.) ‘The state of being correlative... 

CORRE/PTION. s. (correptum, Lat.) Ob- 
jurgation ; reprehension; reproof . (Govern- 
ment of the Tongue). ‘i » gj 

To CORRESPO'ND. v. 2. (con and respon- 
deo, Latin.) 1. To suit; to. answer; to. fit 
(Locke). 2. To keep up commerce with an- 
other by alternate letters. er F 
. CORRESPO/NDENCE. Correspo/Nnp- 
ENCY. Ss. (from correspond.) 1. Relation ; reci- 
procal adaptation of one thing to another 
(Locke). 2. Intercourse; reciprocal intelli- 
gence (King Charles). 3. Friendship ; inter-_ 
change of offices or civilities (Bacon): 

CORRESPO’NDENT.... a. (from corre- 
spond.) Suitable; adapted; agreeable; answer- 
able (Hooker). 

CoRRESPO/NDENT. s. One with. whom. 
intelligence or commerce is kept up by mutual 
messages or letters(Denham). — 

_ CORRESPO'NSIVE. a. (from correspond.) 
Answerable; adapted to any thing (Shak-. 
speare). . 

CORREZE, a department of France, con- 
taining the late province of Limosin.. Tulles. 
is the capital. 5 . 

CO'RRIDOR. s. (Fr.) 1. The covert way 
lying round the fortifications. 2. A gallery or. 
long isle round about a building (Harris). 

CO'RRIGIBLE. a. (from corrige, Latin.) 
1. That may be altered or mended. 2. Pu- 
nishable (Howel). 3. Corrective: not in use 
(Shakspeare). site 

CORRIGIOLA. Strapwort. In_ botany. 
A genus of the class pentandria, order digynia, 
Calyx inferior, five-leaved; petals five; seed: 
one, obscurely three-sided. Twospecies; one 
common to our Own sea-coasts, with peduncled. 
flowers; ealyxes with a membranaceous edge : 
the other, a Cape plant, with sessile flowers ; 
calyxes entirely green. pe n 

CORRI’RA. Courier. In zoology. A 
genus of the class aves, order gralle. Bill 
short, straight, without teeth: thighs longer. 
than the body; feet four-toed, palmate: the 
hind-toe not connected. One species only ; 
inhabits Italy; is less than the curlew, and 
runs swiftly. a oa, 4 

CORRI/VAL. s.. (con: and rival.) Rival ; 
competitor (Spenser). Per 

~CORRI'VVALRY. s, (from corrival.) 


petition; opposition. - 


Com-, 
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CORROIBORANT. a: (from corrol'orate.) 
‘Having the power to give strength (Bacon). 

CORROBORANT 5. (corroborantia medi- 
camenta.) . Medicines, or whatever gives 
strength to the body, as bark, wine, beef, cold 
bath, &c, 

To CORRO'BORATE. v. a. (con and ‘ro- 
bere, Latin:)>1. To confirm; to establish 


(Bacon). 2. To. strengthen ; to make strong 


(Meotton). 

CORRGBORATION.  s. (from: corrobo- 
rate.) ‘Lhe act of strengthening or confirming 
(Bacon). 

CORRO’BORATIVE. a. (from corrobo- 
rate.) Having the power of increasing strength 
( Wiseman), . 

To CORRO'DE. v. a. (carrode, Latin.) To 
eat away by degrees, as a menstruum ; to con- 
suine ; to wear away gradually (Boyle). 

CORRO'DENT. a. (from corrode.) Having 
the power of corroding or wasting away. 

CORRODIBILITY. s. (from corrodible.) 
Possibility to be consumed by a menstruum. 

CORBRO’DIBLE. a. (from corrode.) Possi« 
_ ble to be consumed or cor?oded (Brown). 

CO’RRODY. s. (corrodo, Latin.) A defal- 
cation from an allowance or salary (Ayliffe). — 

CORRO'SIBLE. a. (from corrode.) Possi- 


ble to be consumed by a ‘menstruum. 
CORRO'SIBLENESS. s. (from corrosible.) 

Susceptibility of corrosion. . 
CORROSION. ss. (corrodo, Latin.) The 
ower of eating or wearing away by degrees 

(Woodward). 

- CORROSIVE. a.{from corrode, Latin.) 1. 
Having the power of wearing away (Grew). 
2. Having the quality to fret or vex (Hooker). 

Corro'sive. s. 1. That whichhas the qua- 

lity, of wasting any thing away (Spenser). 2. 
That which has. the 
giving pain (Hooker). 

CORROSIVE MURIAT OF MERCURY. See 
~Hyprarcyrus.and HyprarGyrus muv- 

RIATUS. 23 

CokRO'SIVE, SUBLIMATE. © See Hy- 

DRARGYRUS MURIATUS. 


CorRo'sives, (corrosive, from corrodo,: 


to eataway.) See EscuaRorics. 
CORRO'SIVELY. ad, (from corrosive.) 1. 
Like a corrosive (Boyle). 2. With the power 
of corrosion. 


CORRO‘SIVENESS. s. The quality of cor- 


Toding or eating away 5 acrimony (Donne). 


CORRUDA. See AspaRAGUS. 


CORRUGANT. a. (from corrugate.) Hav- 


ing the power-of contracting into-wrinkles. 
To CO'RRUGATE. v. a. 

To wrinkle or purse up (Bacon). | 
CORRUGA'TION. s. (from. corrugate.) 


Contraction into wrinkles (Floyer). 


CORRUGATOR SUPERCILHED. (corru- 


gator, from corrugo, to wrinkle.) Musculus 
supercilii of Winslow. Musceulus — frontalis 
verus, seu. corrugator of Douglas. A small: 
muscle situated on the forehead. When one 
muscle acts, it is drawn towards the other, and 
ee sroret the. inner canthus of the cye. 

hen both muscles act they-pull down the 


power of fretting, or of: 


(corrugo, Latin.) 


battle, ‘for the better resisting the enemy 


COR 
skin of the forehead, and make it wrinkle, pars 
ticularly between the eyebrows. : 
fo CORRUPT. v. a. (corrupeus, Latin.) 
1. ‘Lo turn from a sound to a putrescent state 3 
toinfect. 2, To.deprave ; to destroy Integrity 5 
to vitiate; to bribe (Pope). 3. To spoil ; to do 
mischief. 
‘Lo Corru’Pr. v. n. To become putrid; to 
grow rotten ; to lose purity (Bacon). 
Corrv'Pt. a. (from to corrupt.) 1. Spoiled ; 
vitiated in its qualities (Knolles). 2. Unsound; 
putrid GSpenser). 3. Vitious; tainted with 
wickedness (South). 
‘CORRU’PTER. s. (from corrupt.) He that 
taints or vitiates (Addison), 
CORRUPTIBIVLITY. s. (from: corruptix 
ble.) Possibility to be corrupted. 
CORRU’PTIBLE. a. (from. corrupt.) 1. 
Susceptible of destruction (V%llotson). 2. Pos- 
sible to be tainted or vitiated. 
CORRU'PTIBLENESS. s. (from corrupti« 
ble.) Susceptibility of corruption. 
CORRU’/PTIBLY. ad. (from corruptible.) 
In such a manner as ‘to be corrupted (Shak- 
speare). 


CORRUPTION. ss, (corruptio, Latin.) 1: 


‘The principle by which bodies tend to the se- 


paration of their parts. 2. Wickedness ; per- - 
version of principles (Addison). 3. Putres« 
cence (Blackmore). 4. Matter or pus in a sore. 
5. The tendency to a worse state (Shakspeare), 
6. Cause, or means, of depravation (Raleigh), 

CORRUPTION OF BLOOD, in law, an in- 
fection accruing to a man’s state, attainted of 
felony and treason, and to his issue; for.as he 
loses all to the prince, &c.. his issue cannot be 
heirs to him, or to any other ancestor by him; 
and if he were noble his heirs are rendered ig- 
noble. 

‘CORRU'PTIVE. a. (from corrupt.) Having ~ 
the quality of tainting or vitiating (Ray). 

CORRU'PTLESS. a. (from corrupt.) Insus- 
ceptible of corruption; undecaying (Dryden). 

CORRU’PTLY. ad. (from corrupt.) 1. 
With corruption ; with taint (Shakspeare). 2. 
Vitiously ; contrary to purity (Camden). 

. CORRU’/PTNESS, s. (from corrupt.) The 
quality of corruption ; putrescence ; vice. 

CORSA. ‘In Jarchitecture. . See Prat- 
BAND.,_ 

CORSAIR, a pirate or person who scours 
the seas, especially the Mediterranean, with 2 
vessel armed for war, without commission 
from any prince or power, to plunder mer- 
chant vessels. ‘The word comes from the’ Ita- 
lian corsare, of corso, or & cursibus, by reason 
of their courses, or excursions. The name is 
commonly given to the piratical cruisers of 
Barbary, who had their rise about the bepin- 
ning of the 16th century. 

CORSE. s.: (corpse, French.) .1,-A body : 
not in use (Spenser), 2. A dead body; a car- - 
case (Addison). » é; 

CORSELHET, a little euirass: or, according 
to others, an armour or coat made to cover the - 
whole body, anciently worn by the pike-men, — 
usually placed in the front. and flanks of the 


’ 
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saults, and guarding the soldiers placed behind 
them. | 

CORSEPRESENT, in ancient writers, a 
mortuary. TER . . 

CORSH AM, or CosH aM, a town in Wilts. 
The Saxon king Ethelred had a palace here. 
Edmund, earl of Cornwall, in the reign of 
Edward I. obtained a charter for a market; 
and the inhabitants still enjoy some privileges 
granted them by Richard, his predecessor. 
Their chief support is the woollen manufac- 
tnre, here being some considerable clothiers. 
This place is four miles S.W. of Chippen- 
ham. — a 

CORSICA, an island of the Mediterranean 
sea; it is situated between 41 deg. 20 min. 
and 42 deg. 58 min. of N. lat. and between 8 
deg. 38 min. and Qg deg. 37 min. of E. lon. 
The air of this island is more wholesome than 
that of its neighbour Sardinia; but its soil is 
rather barren. It, however, produces suffi- 
- cient quantities of corn and wine for-the exi- 
gencies of the natives. The language is the 
Italian. The Corsicans were greatly oppressed 
during the time that the island was subject to 
the Genoese. Every governor the republic of 
Genoa sent into the several provinces of this 
island, used to condemn the Corsicans. to death 
without any legal trial, saying, that they did it 
informata conscientia. On account of the op- 
pression of the Genoese, the Corsicans revolt- 
ed, and put themselves under general Paoli, 
under whose government, justice was impar- 


tially administered ; commerce with all parts. 


of Italy, and with other nations, was revived, 
and made to flourish; agriculture was encour- 


aged; education carefully cultivated; and the 


proud city of Genoa itself was attacked almost 
at the entrance of its ports. All these circum- 
stances determined the Genoese to give up to 
France what they themselves no longer pos- 
sessed. Notwithstanding this, the Corsicans 
had still the courage to defend themselves 
against so powerful a nation during thirteen 
months, and were most frequently victorious 
in the several actions tney fought with their 
new usurpers. After the French revolution, 
in 1789, Corsica was admitted as an ‘eighty- 
third department of France, at the particular 
request -of a deputation, of which Paoli was at 
“the head. In consequence, however, of some 
events which followed the revolution of 1792, 
Paoli revolted; the French, by the assistance 
of the English, were expelled from the island ; 
and Corsica, on June 19, 17094, was declared 
annexed to the.crown of Great Britain, accord- 
ing to anew constitution which had been pre- 
viously formed. In October 1796, however, 
the English found it expedient to evacuate the 
island, of which the French immediately took 
possession, anid again united it to their repub- 
lic, dividing it into two departments, Gols 
and Liamone, of the former of which Bastia is 
the chief town, and of the latter Ajaccio. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, the present emperor of 
France, isa native of this island. » 
CORSINE (Edward), an Italian monk, 
born at Fanano in 1702, and died in 1705, at 


* 
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Pisa, where he was professor of philosophy. 


He wrote, 1. Philosophical and Mathematical 
Institutions, six vols. 8vo. 2. Elements of 
Practical Geometry, two vols. 8vo. 3. Fasti 
of the Archons of Athens. 4. A Course of 
Metaphysics. 5. Some Tracts on Grecian 
Antiquities. x ren 
CORSNED, or Morse, OF EXECRA- 
TION, a species of trial or purgation anciently 
in use among us, It consisted of a picce of 
cheese or bread, about an ounce in weight, 
which was consecrated with a form of exor- 
cism; desiring of the Almighty that it might 
cause convulsions and paleness, and find no 
passage if the man was really guilty; but 
might turn to health and nourishment if he 
was innocent. This ‘corsned was then given 


‘ to the suspected person, who at the same time _ 


also received the holy sacrament. Our histo- - 
rians assure us, that Goda tis earl of Kent, in 
the reign of king Edward the Confessor, ab- 
juring the death of the king’s brother, at last 
appealed to his corsned, ‘‘ per buccellam deglu- 
tiendam aljuravit,”’ which stuck in his throat 
and killed him. This custom has been long ~ 
since pfadually abolished, though the remem- 
brance of it still subsists in certain phrases of 
abjuration retained among the common peo- 
le: as, ‘1 will take the sacrament upon it; 
May this morsel be my last!” and the like. 

CORTAN, in commerce, a Spanish mea- ~ 
sure, sixteen of which make a larga of wine or 
brandy, or about thirty gallons English. 

CORTES OF SPAIN, a term purely Span- 
ish, signifying the courts, i.e. the states, or 
assembly of the states, at Madrid, - 

Corres, or Cortez (Ferdinand), a 
Spanish general, famous for the conquest. of” 
Mexico, and other victories over the natives of 
South America; but infamous for the cruelties 
he committed upon the vanquished, without 
regard to rank, age, or sex. It probably was 
on this account he was but coolly received on- 
his return to Europe by his royal master 
Charles le Quint: it is even asserted that the 
emperor asked himn who he was? To which 
Cortez replied; ‘‘ I am the man who gave 
you more provinces than your ancestors have 
left you towns,” He died in 1554, aged 03, __ 

CORTEX: (from corium, a hide, and tego, 
to cover.) In a looser sense, implies bark of: 
any kind: but in a more strict botanical im- 
port, the outer bark of a vegetable, or the se-_ 
cond integument within the epidermis ; plated, 
lax, dry, hard; oftenin chinks. heey 

Cortex aANGELI/N”. The bark of atree_ 
growing in Greuada. A decoction of it is re-" 
commended as a vermifage, It excites tor-— 
mina, similar to jalap, and operates by parg- 
ing. * oe 

Ginn git ANGUSTU RE. SecANGUSTU-~— 
RE CORTEX. | ck. 

CoRTEX BELA-AYE. 
CORTEX. . wie) 

CoRTEX CANELLE MALABRICA. See 
CASSIA LIGNEA. aye et 

CorTEX CARDINALIS DE Luco, The 
Peruvian bark was so called, because the car- 


See BeLa-aye 
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dinal Lugo had testimonials of above a thousand 

cures performed by it in the year 1053. 

CorRTEX CHINZ REGIUS. See CInNcHO- 
NA CORTEX PERUVIANUS FLAVUS. 

CORTEX CHINE SURINAMENSIS. This 
bark is remarkably bitter, and preferable to the 
other species in intermittent fevers. 

CoRTEX CHINCHIN#E. See CINCHONA, 

CorTEX ELUTHE/RIZ®. See CascaRiL- 
i CORTEX, 

CORTEX GEOFFRO’Y EH JAMAICENSIS. 
Bulge-water-tree bark. The bark of the Geof- 

' froya jamaicensis ; inermis foliolis lanceolatis, 
of Swartz. Itis principally used in Jamaica, 
and with great success as a vermifuge. See 
GEFFROYA. 2 

Cortex LAVOLA. The bark bearing this 
name, is supposed to be the produce of the tree 
which affords the anisum stellatum. Its virtues 
are similar. 

- CoRTEX MAGELLANICUS. See WIN- 

TERANUS CORTEX. 

CorTEX MassOy. The produce of New 
Guinea, where it is beaten intoa pultaceous 
‘mass with water, and rubbed upon the abdo- 
men to allay tormina of the bowels: It par- 
iakes of the smell and flavour of cinnamon, . 
 CorTEXx PERUVIANUS. See CINCHO- 
MA.’ : Seoptls 

_CORTEX PERUVIANUS RUBER. See 

CINCHONA CORTEX PERUVIANUS.RUBER. 

CorRTEX POCGEREBS. This bark is sent 
Som America ; and is said to be serviceable in 
diarrhoeas, dysenteries, and hepatic fluxes. | 

CoRTEX WINTERANUS. See WINTER- 
ANUS CORTEX. oe 

-CO/RTICAL. a. (cortex, bark, Latin.) 

‘Barky ; belonging to the rind (Cheyne). 

_ Cofg rica BuD. (corticalis gemma.) Hav- 

ing its origin froma the scales of the bark— 

®corticis ramentis. 

_ Co/RTICALSUBSTANCE. Substanctia cor- 
ticalis, Cineritious substance. The external 

Substance of the brain is. of a darker colour 
than the internal, and surrounds the medullary 

substance, as the bark does the tree; hence it 
is termed cortical. See also Kipney. 

_CORTICATED. a. (from corticatus, Lat.) 

Resembling the bark of a tree (Brown). - 

CO'RTICOSE. a. (corticosus, Latin.) Full 
afbark. . 

_. CORTONA, a town of Tuseany, in Italy. 
It is the see of a bishop, and the seat of a fa- 
mous academy. Lat 43. 20 N. Lon, 12. OE. 
~CO’RTUSA. Bear’s-ear sanicle. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class pentandria, order 

“monogynia. Corol wheel-shaped, with an 
elevated ring in the threat; capsule one-celled 

oval, five-valved at the top: stigma simple. 

Two species only ; ouea native of the Alps, 

the other of Siberia: both low -herbaceous 
perennials, the former with umbelled, red 

Bowers; the latter with white flowers. They 

may be easily propagated by slips in October. 

, CORVE’ *, or Curvert, (from the Italian 
gorletto, a crow); in the mazege, an air, re- 
sembling the hops of a crow, in which the 

Borie's legs are taised higher than in the demi- 
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volt ; being a kind of leap up and a little for- 
wards, wherein the horse raises both his fore- 
legs at once, equally advanced (when he is 
going strait forward, and net ina circle) ; and 
as his forelegs are falling, he immediately raises 
his hind-legs, equally adyanced, and not one 
before the other: so that all his four legs are 
in the air at once; and as he sets them down, 


he marks but twice with them. 


CORUNDUM. Sec ApaManrTiNus and 
GeMMa. 

CORUNNA, called by the English sailors 
the Groyn, a sea-port town of Galicia, in 
Spain, Lat. 43.13. N. Lon. 8.19W. This 
place is now rendered memorable by the death 
of that excellent general sir John Moore, on 
Jan. 16, 1809; after an able retreat in which 
with consummate ability he delivered 30,000 
British soldiers from the snare and grasp of 
Bonaparte, into which they had been pre- 
cipitated by blind and incapable counsels at 
home... 

CORVO, the most northerly of the Azore 
islands in the Atlantic, about four leagues in 
circumference, with a small port; and con- 
taining about 500 inhabitants. It is said to 
have derived its name from the number 


-of crows found there on the: first discovery, 


Lon. 31.6 W. Lat. 39. 42 N. 

CORVORANT. Inornithology. See Pe- 
LICANUS. . ; 

CORVORANT’S-FOOT. See STROMBUS. 

CORUNDUM, in mineralogy. See Apa- 
MANTINUS. , / 

CORUS, Omer, Homer, or Cuomer, 
in the Jewish antiquities, a measure contain- 
ing 10 baths, or 75 gallons and 5 pints, asa 
measure for things liquid, and 32 pecks and ' 
one pint, as a measure for things‘dry. 

CORUSCANT. a. (corusco, Latin.) Glit- 
tering by flashes; flashing. 

CORUSCAT ION, a glittering or gleam of 
light issuing from any thing. Te is chiefly 
used for the electrical fluid when rendered vi- 
sible, as in a flash of lightning, &e. ‘There 
are methods of producing artificial corusca- 
tions, or sparkling fiery meteors, which will 
be visible not only in the dark but in the day- 
time. pas 

CORVUS, in Roman antiquity, a military 
engine, or rather gallery, moveable at pleasure 
by means of pulleys; chiefly used to cover the * 
men in boarding the enemy’s ships. An ac- _ 
count of the construction of the coryus may 
be found in Polybius’s History. , 

Corvus. Crow. In zoology,.a genus of 
the class aves, order pices. Bill convex, sharp- 
edged; nostrils covered with setaceous recum- 
bent feathers ; tongue cartilaginous, bifid; fee4 
walkers. ‘The greater part of this tribe are 
found in every climate. They are prolific, 
social, clamorous ; build in trees, and lay six 
eggs; their food is. mixed animal and vege- 
table ; bill with a small tooth-like process on 
each side near the joint; middle toe joined to 
the outer as far as the first joint. Forty-eight: 
species, scattered over the globe. The follow- 
ing are some of the chief: 
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1. C. cérax.’ Raven, of which there are- 
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eggs paler, less, and not so much spotted ag 


the following varieties : 

«. Black; back blueish black ; tail roundish. 

6, With a few scattered white feathers. 

y. Entirely white. 

§. Variegated with black and white. 

Tnhabits Europe, Siberia, North America 
as far as New Spain: two feet two inches long; 
feeds on carrion, small birds, weak lambs, dead 
sheep, eggs, fishes, berries, and, when pressed 
by hunger, dried skins and excrements; 138 
thievish and noisy, and may be taught to 
speak; builds in high trees or rocks; eggs 
blueish green, spotted with brown, which the 
male sits on by day and the female by night; 
is long lived, and has an exquisite sense of 
emell. The Greenlanders eat the flesh, make 
the skin into garments, the-wings into brushes, 
and the split-feathers into fishing lines. 

2. C. corone. Carrion-crow. Entirely black 
with a violet blue gloss; tail rounded ; feathers 
pointed at the ends, Two other varieties; one 


variegated with white; the other entirely. 


white. Inhabits Europe, Siberia, North Ame- 
rica, New Guinea, New Holland, and Ma- 
deira; eighteen inches long, feeds on carrion, 
and small weak animals; also on fruit and 
grain; very troublesome to corn lands; builds 
in lofty trees; the female is of a duller co- 
lour. . 

3. C. frugilegus. Rook. Black ; front some- 
what einereous; tail roundish; colour mixed 
with a purplish shade; tail above with a dull 
green tinge. Inhabits Europe and Western 


Siberia: eighteen “inches long; flies abroad. 


morning and evening in great flocks, perches 
by night on trees in vast numbers, and builds 
in large communities. called rookeries ; is very 
rioisy and feeds on worms, the larve of insects, 
particularly beetles, and corn: flesh when 
young very good. 

4, C. cornix.' Hooded crow. Dark ash 3. 
head, throat, wings and tail black. . Inhabits 
Europe and Asia; twenty-two inches long; 
migrates in winter to more southerly parts ; 
feeds on almost every thing, and in Sweden 
purges the lands of those myriads of larve 
which annually threaten to destroy their entire 
harvests of fruits: sits with its face towards 
the wind: eggs blueish green with blackish 
brown spots. 

5. C. monedula. 
_ are numerous : 

«. Brown: hind-head hoary; front, wings 
and tail black. 

. White collar round the neck. 

. White with a yellowish bill. 

3. Bright black: eyes surrounded with white 

dots. 

:. Black: bill and legs red. 

&. Wings white: bill subcurved. 

nw Dill forked. 

9. Black: hind head hoary. . 

-,.. Brownish with white shoulders. 

Tuhabits Europe and Western Siberia—the 

variety « Persia; feeds on insects, grain and 


Jack-daw. ‘The varieties 
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seeis; breeds in old turrets or lofty rocks; is. 


very gregarious, easily tamed and thievish ; 


those of the hooded crow : thirten inches long; 
irids white. , = 
6, .C. glandarius. Jay. Wing-coverts blue’ 
with transverse black and white’ lines; body 
pale rusty purple, mixed with grey. Another | 
variety white with reddish irids. Inhabits the’ 
woods of Europe and Siberia; thirteen inches — 
long; is very docile, restless, easily tamed, and — 
taught to speak: forms its nest of small sticks: 
and fibrous roots ; lays six eggs of the size of a_ 
pigeon’s, dull olive, spotted with pale brown 5 
collects nuts and other fruits, and hides what it’ 
cannot eat: feeds also on corn, small birds and: 
egos. IRE i ae 

7. C. caryocatactes. Nut-cracker. Brown’ 
dotted with white ; wings and tail black ; tail 
feathers black at the tip, the middle ones as if” 
worn. Inhabits Europe and Siberia: thir- 
teen inches long; lives chiefly in pine fo-)_ 
rests ; collects and feeds on insects, berries and 
nuts. he i 

g. C. pica: Magpie. Fourvarieties: | 

«. Variegated black and white ; tail wedged. 

€. Variegated sooty black and white; eyesred. 

y: Body longitudinally streaked with black 

and white. *. 

3. Totally white. 

Inhabits Europe, North America and Asia: 
about eighteen inches long ; is crafty, restless, — 
noisy, quarrelsome; and may be easily tamed” 
and taught to imitate the human voice: builds 
in trees; covers its nest over with thorns, 
leaving a narrow entrance; very destructive to 
gardens and orchards ; eggs greenish with nu- 
merous black or dusky spots. - 2% 63) 

—g C. graculus. Red-legged crow. Violet- 
blackish ; bill and legs red. Inhabits the Alps, — 
Norway, England, Egypt and-Persia : sixteen, 
inches long; is restless, clamorous, voracious, 
thievish, and gregarious; flies ina circle ; builds 
in rocks and feeds on juniper berries and insects; 
is much pleased: with glitter, and apt. to catch 
up bits of lighted sticks, by which means mis-_ 
chief is often produced: eggs four or five, 
white, spotted with yellow. _ 

Coryus, the raven, in astronomy, an old 
southern constellation. It consists of nine stars 
of the first six magnitudes, 1. e. 0,0. 2.2.2.3 

CORYBANTES, in antiquity, priests of 
Cybele, who danced and capered to the sound 
of flutes and drums. aa 

CORYBANTICA, a festival held in Crete, 
in memory of the Corybantes, who educated 
Jupiter en he was concealed in that island, 
from his father Saturn, who would have de- 
voured him. | cc AS ’ 

CORYCEUM. See Coriceum.  * 

CORYCUS, whence CoryCcoMAcHIA, 
among the Greeks a kind of exercise with the 
hand-ball, which was suspended from a ceil- 
ing, and made to swing. - poi 

CORY’DALES. (from. ous, a helmet.) In 
botany. The twenty-eighth order in Lin- 
néus’s fragments of a natural method, and the 
twenty-fourth of his natural orders. |e 

CO'RYLUS. In botany. (corylus, . deri-' 
yation uncertain; according to some, from 


AG. 


Oe a walnut.) The hazel tree. In botatiy, a 


genus of the class monoecia, order polyandria. 


Male, ament with three-cleft scales; corolless a 


eight stamens. Female. Calyx bifid, variously 
Cut ; cordlless; styles two ; nut ovate, smooth, 
one-celled with ihe coriaceous swelling calyx. 
Three species : | 

1. C. avellana, possessing two varieties. The 
one the common hazel-nut, found wild in the 
woods of our own country, with ovate, obtuse 


_ stipules ; rounded heart-like, pointed leaves ; 


harry branchlets. The other, the cultivated 
filbert with a calyx larger than the ripe nut, 
The fruits of both varieties are much eaten in 
England : they are, nevertheless, hard of di- 
gestion, and often pass the bowels very little 
altered ; if, however, they are well chewed, 
they give out a nutritious oil, An oil is 


also, obtained from the wood of this tree, 


which is efficacious against the tooth ach, and 
is said to kill worms, 

2. C. rostrata. .A native of North Ame- 
rica; but met with not unfrequently in our 
own gardens ; with. lanceolate stiphles' ob- 


_ long, heart-like, acute leaves ; glabrous branch- 


lets; calyx of the fruit beaked. 

~ 3. C. colurna. Found wild about Constanti- 
nople, with linear, acute, stipules; roundish nuts. 
4 CORYMB. (corymbus.) In botany, a 
head or spike of distinct flowers, whilst each 
flower is furnished with its proper petiole (pe- 


-duncle), in an elevated proportional situation. 


in~Lee’s Introduction it is thus expressed— 
** Corymbus is a kind of spike, the flowers of 
which have each its proper pedicellus, or par- 
tial foot-stalk raised to a proportional height.” 
In Rose’s Elements it stands thus—* The 


_corymbus, where the lesser flower-stalks of 
unequal lengths are produced along the 


common peduncle on both sides, and rise 
to the same height, so as to form a flat 
or even surface at top:”—-Berkenhout says, 


_ Linnéus makes it a species of inflores- 


cence, in which the flowers grow in clus. 
ters, each upon a separate pedunculus, as in 


_ the siliquose plants in general.”—Rose’s ex- 


A 


lanation is the most intelligible, but it is not 
sinnéus’s.—There is plainly a reference to the 
sptke for the general similitude, with two dis- 


“¥nctions.—1. That each flower is not sessile, 


_ but on its prepare pedicel. 2. That instead of 


the flowers being ranged along a common 
simple peduncle alternately, as in the spike; 


_ each pedicel is of a length proportioned to its 


 *©§ Hee modo 


‘situation, so that all the fluwers form nearly a 
flat surface at top,—After all, the meaning of 
the term will be best understood by attending 
‘to the manner of flowering in the plants re- 
ferred to by Linnéus. Spirza opulifolia, ledum, 


_and those of the siliquose or tetradynamia class, 


A corymh may be either simple or compound, 
“Corymbus, in Pliny, signifies a cluster of ivy 
‘berries—“* hedera: racemus in orbem cireum- 
actus.” Columella puts it for the head of the 
artichoke.* .. us 
purpureo surgit glomerata cg- 
. rymbo.” ; ; ots stan 
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It is.a Greek word (xopu6oc), from xocug 
helmet, and that from xapa the head. ; 

This and two other kinds of inflorescence, 
namely, the eyme and umbel, which bear 
some resemblance to each other, may be thus 
distinguished ; . 

1. Inthe corymb, the peduncles take their 
rise from different heights ; but the lower ones 
being longer, they all form nearly an even sur 
face at top. 

2. In the cyme, the peduncles take their 
rise from the same centre; but the subdi- 
visions are irregular, 

3. In the umbel, the peduncles take their 
rise from the same centre, and the whole is 
disposed with a striking regularity. 

CORY'’MBIATED. a. (corymbus, Lat.) 
Garnished with branches of berries. 

CORYMBIFERZE, In botany. The name 
of one of Ray’s classes ; and of the third sub- 
division in the order of compound flowers, in 
Linnéus’s Natural Arrangement. 

CORYMBI'FEROUS. a. (corymbus and 
fero, Latin,) Bearing: fruit or “berries in 
branches. | 

CORYMBIUM, inantiquity, an ornament 
of hair, in form of a corymbus, worn by the 
women. | . 

Corymsium. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, ‘order monogynia, Calyx 
two-leaved, prismatic; corol funnel form, su- 

erlor; seed solitary, invested with wool. 
Rout species: all natives’ of Afriea—three of 
them of the Cape, . 

CORYNOCARPUS. In botany, a genus 
of the class pentandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx five-leaved, inferior ; eorol five petalled ; 
nectaries five petal-form, alternating with the 
petals, with a gland at the base; nut one- 
seeded, clavate, One species only; a native 
of New Zealand,: with terminal, sessile - pa’ 
nicle ; alternate obovate leaves. 

CORY PHA, Fan-palm, In botany, a genus 
of the class hexandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
three-leaved, corol three petalled ; berry one- 
seeded ; seed globular, large berry. Two 
species ; natives of the East Indies and Mo- - 
Juecas. 

_1, C. umbraculifera. Umbrella-tree ; with 
pinnate-palmate fronds, with a thread between 
the segments; spadix erect, the stem straight, 
andvas tall as a ship’s mast; leaves the largest 
of all vegetables, being ab’e to cover twenty 


‘men; each when dry they become folded like 


a fan ; blossoms yellow, smelling very strongly. 
The pith of the trunk is beaten into a kind of 
flower, and baked into cakes, The plums or 
fruit have a pleasant flavour, and are much 
esteemed by the natives. The’ Jeaves also 
serye for covering their houses, and for writing 
on with an iron style. Most of the books 
which are shown in Europe for the Egyptian 
papyrus are made from the leaves of this 
palm. : j 

2. C. rotundifolia. This species was con- 
founded with the preceding by Linnéus, in op- 
position to. Rumphius hiinself, ee thought 


COS 
his saribus distinct from the coddapana of 
the hortus malabaricus. a8 

CORYPHZENA. In zoology, a genus of 
the class pisces, order thoracica. Head sloping 
suddenly downwards ; gill-membrane with five 
rays; dorsal fin as long as the back. Nineteen 
species, inhabitants of the seas of Europe, Asia, 
and one or two species of America. ‘The fols 
Jowing are the chief: 

1, C. hippuris. Sea-green, spotted with 
orange ; tail forked ; dorsal fin with sixty rays. 
Inhabits the Mediterranean; from four to 
five feet long; is sometimes erroneously called 
the dolphin; very swift, vigorous, and vora- 
cious, following ships, and greedily devouring 
whatever is thrown overboard. When alive in 
the water it has a fine golden splendour, which 
vanishes when it is dead; body thick, com- 
pressed, covered with thin strongly fixed 
scales; back blue, belly silvery; flesh tole- 
rably good. ; : ye 
~ 9. C. belifera. Silvery-ash ; dorsal and anal 
fins very large; ventral very small. Inhabits 
the southern Indian ocean ; body small, flat, 
thin, equally tapering towards the tail: cover- 


ed each side with eleven rows of large thin - 


scales, finely striate, deeply notched at the top, 
and armed at the base with a short recumbent 
spine. . 

3. C. psittacus. Parrot-fish. Lateral line 
intercepted; fins with longitudinal coloured 
lines. A very beautiful fish, inhabiting the 
‘coasts of Carolina—but which soon loses its 
zolours on death. Head finely variegated ; iris 
flame-colour, surrounded with blue: in the 
middle of the body towards the back a. purple 
rhombic spot, varied with green, yellow and 


blue. 

_ CORYPHEUS, the name given by the 
-ancient.Greeks to thechief conductor of their 
‘chorus, who beat the time, &Xc. 

In the ancient tragedy, the coryphaus spoke 
for all the rest, whenever the chorus tock part 
in the action. Coryphzus is now often used 
for the chief of an opinion, or sect. 

_ CORYZA.. In medicine. (coryza, xopude ; 
from sage, the head, and ¢», to boil). An 
increased discharge of mucus from the nose. 
See CATARRH. 

CORZOLA, an island in the gulph of 
Venice, separated from. Dalmatia by a narrow 
channel., Lat.43..16.N, Lon. 17.044. 

COS, in geography. See Coos. | 

COSCINOMANCY, the art of divination, 
by means of a sieve. ; 

"The word comes from xoxo, crilrum, a 
Seve 5 and [ACLET Eb chy divination. 

The sieve being suspended, after rehearsing 
a formula of words, itis taken between two 
fingers only ; and the names of the parties sus- 
pected, repeated : he at whose name the sieve 
‘turns, trembles or shakes, is reputed guilty of 
_ the evil in question. . 

This must be a very ancient practice : Theo- 
critus, in his third Idyllion, mentions a woman 
very skilful in it. . 


JOSE’/CANT. s. Cin geometry.) The se- 


COs : 


cant of an arch, which is the complement of — 
another to ninety degrees. ht ht ee 
COSENAGE, in law, a writ that lies 
where the tresail, that is, the tritavus, the fa-_ 
ther of the besail, or great grandfather, being 
seised in fee at his death of certain lands or te- 
nements, dies ; a stranger enters, and abates : 
then shall this heir have this writ of cosenage; 
the form of which see in Fitz. Nat. Br. fol. 221. 
COSENING, in law, an offence whereby 
any thing is done deceitfully, in or out.of con- 
tracts, which cannot be fitly termed by any 
especial name. In the civil law it is called 
stellionatus. See STELLIONATE. | “i 
COSENZA, a town of Naples, in Italy. It 
is the see of an archbishop, and 1s defended by . 
a strong castle. It is 105 miles S.E. of Naples. _ 
Lat. 39. 20 N. Lon, 16, 20 E. : 
COSH, in agriculture. See Pop. / 
COSHE/RING, in the feudal customs, @ 
kind of right of the lords to lie, and feast them- 
selves, and their followers, at their tenants 
houses. * . 
CO’SIER. s. (from couser, old French, to~ 
sew.) A botcher (Shakspeare). , ’ 
COSINE. s. (in geometry.) The right sine — 
of anarch, which is the complement of an- 
other to ninety degrees. 

-CO’SMEA. ‘In botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia frustranea._ Re- 
ceptacle chaffy ; seeds four-sided, with a two or | 
four-awned crown ; calyx double, each of them 
of one eight-parted leaf. Three species—all 
natives of Mexico. 

COSMETIC. a. (xeonrwd:.) Having the 
ower of improving beauty ; beautifying. 
COSMET IGS; (cosmetica, Kio TH |EKe $ from 
xostsew, to beautify.) Washes, or any appli- 
cations that preserve the beauty and smooth- 
ness of the skin. See WaTER. . 
CO/SMICAL. a. (xéop0¢-) 1. Relating 
to the world. ¢. Am astronomical term ex- 
pressing a poetical rising or setting of a star. 
‘Thus, when a fixed star rises cosmically, it 
rises with the sur; when it sets cosmically, it 
sets when the sun rises. espytth 
COSMO’GONY. s. (xéopo¢ and yam) The 
rise or birth of the world; the creation. 
COSMO/GRAPHER. s. (xdo prog and you pu.) 
One who writes a general description of the 
world (Brown). 
COSMOGRA/’/PHICAL. a. (from. cosmo. 
graphy.) Relating to the general description of 
the worid. 7 ; | 
COSMOGRA/PHICALLY. ad. In a man- 
ner relating tocosmography (Brown). 
) COSMO/GRAPHY. s. Gace@ and yecpur.) 
The science of the general system or affections 
of the world. It comprises astronomy and 
geography. A 


COSMO'LABE. s. 


(from xécpa¢, world; 


cand AepSaw, 1 take.) An ancient instrument 


serving to measure distatices,, 
terrestrial. 4 

COSMOLOGY. (from xe,.0¢, world; and 
asyocs discourse.) "The science of the world in 


bal 


general: This Wolfius calls general, or (rans 


both celestial and 


COs 


-cendental cosmology, and has written a trea- 


‘tise on the subject, wherein he endeavours to 
explain how the world arises from simple sub- 
stances. 

COSMOPOLITAN. Cosmopotire. s. 
(xiou@ and monirxs.) A citizen of the world ; 
oue who is at home in every place. 

COSS, a measure of length used in Hin- 
dustan, of which about 40 go toa degree on 
the meridian. 

Coss (Rule of), in mathematics. 
history of ALGEBRA. 


See the 


COSSACKS, a people inhabiting the con- . 


fines of Poland, Russia, 'Tartary, and Turkey. 
They are divided into Kosakki-sa-Parovi, the Ko- 
sakki-Donski, and the Uralian Cossacks. These: 
pen are large and well made, have blue eyes, 

rown hair, and aquiline noses ; the women are 
handsome, well shaped, and complaisant to 
strangers. The Uralian Cossacks dwell in vil- 


- lages, along the banks of the Ural, and their 


chief town is Uralsk. They profess the Greek 


~ religion ; but there is a kind of dissenters from 
. the established religion, whom the Russians 


called Roskolniki, or Separatists, and who style 
themselves Staroverski, or Old Believers. They 
consider the service of the estabiished church 
as profane and sacrilegious, and have their own 
priests and ceremonies. The Uralian Cossacks 


are all enthusiastics for the ancient ritual, and 


prize their beards almost equal to their lives. 
Lhe country which the Kosakki-sa-Parovi in- 
habit is called the Ukraine, and their towns 


are built of wood, after the manner of the 


Russians. The Kosakkj-Donski dwell on both 
sides of the Don; are under the protection of 
Russia, and profess the same religion. 

* COSSART LAMB, or Cosser, in rural 
economy, a lamb which, having lost. its dam, 
is brought up by hand. : 

- COSSIGENA. In botany, agenus of the 
class hexandria, order monogynia.. Calyx in- 
ferior, five parted; corol four or five petalled ; 


capsule three-celled, opening at top; the cells 


~~ COST. s. (host, Dutch.) 


‘ Tery. 


about three-seeded. ‘Iwo species—natives of 
the isle of Bourbon and the Mauritius. 

COSSUS. A tribe of the genus phalena of 
lepidopterous insects, See PuaL#NaA. 

~COSSYPHUS, in the Fabrician system of 


_ entomology, a tribe of the coleopterous genus 


Jampyris. See LAMPyRis. 
1. The price of 
2. Sumptuousness ; luxury (/al- 


4, 


any thing. 
3. Charge; expence (Crashaw). 
Loss ; fine ; detriment (Anoiles). 
ToCost. v.n. (couster, French.) ‘To be 
bought for; to be had at a price (Dryden). 
COSTA. (costa, a custodiendo ; because the 
ribs surround and defend the vital parts.) A 
rib. -The ribs are four-and-twenty in number, 


_ twelve on each side of the thorax. 


Costa Rica, a province of New Spain, 
bounded on the N.E. by the gulf of Mexico, 
oa the S.W. by the Pacific oceati;*on. the 
N.W. by Nicaragua, and on the SSE: by 
Veragua. New Carthage is the capital, ~~ 

COSTAL. a. (costa, Latin, a rib.) Belong- 


ang to the tibs (Brown). 


cos 


CO/STARD. s. (from coster, a head.) 1. A, 
head (Shakspeare).' 2. An apple round and 
bulky like the head (Buréon). . 

COSTATE LEAF. In botany. (/folium 
costatum.) <A ribbed-leaf as in echites siphi- 


-Jitica. - 


COSTE (Peter), a learned French protes- 
tant, who translated into French, Locke on 
the Human Understanding, on the Reason- 
ableness of Christianity, and Newton’s Optics. 
He also wrote the Life of the great Condé, 
and other works. He died at Paris in 1747. 

CO’STIVE. a. (costipé, French.) i. Bound 
in the body ; having the excretions obstructed 
(Prior). 2. Close; impermeable (Mortimer). 

CO/STIVENESS. s. The state of the body 
in which excretion is obstructed. See Con- 
STIPATION. 

In many families, ‘costiveness is hereditary. 
It may also arise from a debilitated state of the’ 
intestinal canal, occasioned by diseases, but 
more frequently from the habitual use of: lean: 
meat, game, red-port wine, strong malt li- 

uors, and similar articles of food and drink. 
Tfrom whatever cause it may originate, con- 
tinual exercise in the open air, and abstinence 
from heating or intoxicating liquors, will be 
found very beneficial. 

In those cases, however, where inveterate 
costiveness has once taken place, and the usual 
simple remedies have proved abortive, carbon, 
or charcoal (divested of its oxygen by heat), 
has been administered with uncommon suc- 
cess. Nor has it in any instance failed to pro- 
cure the desired relief; though its: operation 
has sometimes been rather too violent: to ob- 
viate this inconvenience, we would recom-~ 
mend three drams of carbon finely levigated, 
to be mixed with three ounces of lenitive elec- 
tuary, and two drams of carbonat of soda. OF 
this mixture, from half an ounce to one, and 
even two ounces, may be taken twice, thrice, 
or oftener, in the course of the day, as cir- 
cumstances may require. 

CO’/STLINESS. s. (from costly.) Sump- 
tuousness ; expensiveness (Glanville). 
~ COSTLY. a. (from cost.) Sumptuous ; ex- 
pensive; of a high price (Dryden). 

COSTMARY, in botany. See Tanace- 
TUM. 

CO/STREL. s. A bottle. 

COSTUME, a rule or precept in painting, 
by which the artist is enjoined to make every 
person and thing sustain its proper. character, 
and not only observe the story, but the ciréum- 
stances, the scene of action, the country or 
place, and take care that the habits, arms, 
manners, proportions, and the like, exactly 
correspond. | , 

Commonly the term is restricted to the gar- 
ments, robes, &c. of a people: thus, the se- 
veral peculiarities in the dresses of doctors, 
masters of arts, bachelors, undergraduates, &c. 
constitute what is usually called the costume of 
a university. Those antiquaries who have 


‘treated of the ancient Irish costume should 
“haves.consulted the old French. satirist, 


the 
sieur d@’Auvray, in whose work, entitled the 
Deeg, ft naa 
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Banquet des Muses, ou Recueil. de toutes les 
Satyres, Yambes, Macarades, Xc. (Rouen. 
duod. 1623), among many other ‘curious pas- 
sages, are the following ‘allusions to the man- 
tles of the true or aboriginal Hibernians : 

*¢ J] jugeoit 4 Veil et au pas 

Les filles d’amoreuxappas, 

Comme tes Laquais aux mandilles, 

~ Aux mantes les vrays Irelandois, 
. Atx’chapeaax longs les Albanois, 
Et Jes Espagnols aux roupilles.”—p. 324. 
«© Un chapelet pour avoir bonne grace, 
Un peélisson, un capot d’Tlandois,” &c.— 
ee p. 336. | 
- On the subject of our old English dresses, 
one of the most curious passages. we recollect 
is to be found in a work. where few readers 
would expect it—Fuller’s Pisgah-Sight of 
Palestine : folio, 1662 ; book iv. ch. 6. Speak- 
ing of the various habits and ornaments of the 
Jews, he notices the changes they underwent, 
and ina digression, says, ‘‘ For instance, it 
would pose a good antiquary to describe the 
exact fashion of harlots, gits, haketons, pal- 
tocks,  tabards, -court-pies, chevesailes, and 
gipsers: barbarous names, which may seem to 
carry .a spell or conjuration in the mention of 
them. Yet al! these were kinds of garments 
commonly used in England, some four hun- 
dred years ago. Yea, pride, playing in all 
es upon conceited opinions of decency, hath 
infinitely varied the fashion of all apparel ; 
custome of our ancestors appearing antick to 
us, as our fashion (perchance) will seem in- 
credible to posterity. Who would believe 
that ever our English, some four hundred 
yeares since, wore shooes snouted and picked 
inore than a finger long, crooking upwards 
(called crackowes), resembling the -devil’s 
clawes, which were fastened to the knees with 
chains of gold and silver? Or, that about the 
reign of king Henry the Fifth, men grew so 
excessive in that kind, that it was fain to be 
ordered by ‘proclamation, that none should 
‘wear their shooes broader at the toes than six 
inches?” 

Some éntertaining Re ey on ‘this sub- 
ject may be read in Malcolm’s Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century, pp. 427432. 

GOSTUS. In botany, .a genussof the class 
and .order monandria, monogynia. Calyx 
three-cleft, gibbous; corol three-parted, rin- 
gent: nectary two-lipped, the lower very large, 
‘and three-lobed. ‘Three species : 

4.-C. Arabicus. Arabian costus, but also 
common to India. Leaves glabrous on each 
side; spike few-flowered, the scales foliaceous 
at the tip, the topmost fastigiate. ‘The root of 
this tree possesses bitter and aromatic virtues, 
and is considered as a good stomachic. In 
many dispensatories itis given under the name 
of costus dulcis, cones | 

2. ©. spicatus. Also a native of India ; dis- 
tinguished from ‘c. Arabicus by having its 
spike many-flowered, sub-ovate, imbricate, 
with ovate, simple-scales. pcneed’ b 

3. C. speciosus, Also an Indian plant, and 
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deriving its specific name from its beauty. Its 
leaves are silky beneath ; petals flesh-colour. | 

COT, Cots, Coar. At theend of the 
names of places, from the Saxoncot, a cot- 
tage (Gibson). . 

Cort. s. (coz, Saxon.) 
tage; a hut; a mean habitation (Fenton). 

Cor. s. An abridgment of cotguean. . 

COTA'NGENT. s. (In geometry.) The 
tangent of an arch, which is the complement 
of another to ninety degrees, or to a quad~ 
rant. - ai 

COTBUS, a strong town of Germany, in 
Lower Lusatia, subject to the king of Prussia. 


Lat. 51.36 N. Lon.14.12E. 4 


3 + 


To COTE. v. a. To leave behind (Chap- 


man). 
Core D’or, a department of France, con- 
taining part of the late province of Burgundy. 
. Dijon is the capital. 
- COTES DU NORD (North coasts, Depart- 
ment of), one of the new divisions of France, 
bounded-on the north by the English channel, 


A small house ; a cote 


on the east by the department of the Ile and 


Villaine, on the south by that of Morbihan, 


and on the west by that of Finisterre and the 


sea, forming a part of what was before called 
Bretagne: about sixty-five miles from east to 


west, from twenty-seven to forty-five from 


north to south. St, Brieuc is the capital. 


~ COTELERIUS ‘(John Baptist), a learned © 


Frenchman, and professor of Greek at Paris. 


He was born at Nismes in 1627, and was ho- — 


noured with the degree of MA. at the age of 
16, in consideration of his uncommon talents. 
In 1649 he became a member of the Sorbonne, 
He applied himself chiefly to the Greek fathers, 
and published the works of those who lived in 
the apostolic age, in 2 vols. folio, 1672. In 
1675 appeared the first volume of a Greek 


work, entitled, Monumenta Ecclesie Grace ; 


but he did not live to finish it, being carried off | 


by an inflammatory disease in 1680. — 

COTE’MPORARY. a. (con and tempus, 
Lat.) Living at the same time; coetaneous 
( Locke.) | 


COTERELLUS, in ancient eiinrha a ser= 


vile tenant, who held in mere villenage ; and 
whose person, issue, and goods were at the — 


Jord’s disposal. bgiy 18 : 
COTERIE, a term adopted from the French 


‘trading associations or partnerships, where — 


each person adyances his q 
receives his proportion of gain, | 
used to signify a club of ladies. 


COTES (Roger), an eminent 


uota of stock, and 


English ma- 


thematician, born in 1682, at Burbach in 


Leicestershire. After receiving an excellent 
5 ; 
preparatory education he was removed to Tri- 


It is now — 


nity college, Cambridge ; of which society he - 


was chosen fellow. He was at the same time 
tutor to the sons of the marquis of Kent, to 
which family he was allied. ‘The next year 
he was chosen Plumian professor of astronom 

and experimental philosophy, and ‘the same 


year-took his degree of M.A. In 4713 he-was 


ordained, and published a new edition of sir 
lsaac Newton’s Principia, with a learned pre 
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face. He died in 1716, and was buried in the 
chapel of Trinity college. Mr. Cotes left be- 
hind hima some very: ingenious, and indeed ad- 
mirable tracts, part of which, with the Logo- 
 metria, were published, in 1722, by Dr. Robert 
Smith, his cousin and successor in his profes- 
sorship, afterward master of Trinity college, 
under the title of Harmonia Mensurarum, 
which contains a number of very ingenious 
and learned works. He wrote tal a Com- 
endium of Arithmetic; of the Resolution of 
quations; of Dioptrics; and of the Nature 
of Cupves. Besides these pieces, he drew up, 
in ‘hie of his lectures, a course of Hydro- 
statical and Pneumatical Lectures, in English, 
which were published also by Dr. Smith, in 
- $vo. 1737, and are held in great estimation. 
So high an opinion had sir Isaac Newton of 
our author's genius, that he used to say, ‘ If 
Cotes had lived, we had known something.” 
Mr. Cotes’s preface to the Principia has, de- 
_ servedly, obtained him much celebrity: it is 
written with great eloquence and force, and in 
the main ably refutes the objections of the 
Cartesians and other philosophers against the 
’ Newtonian philosophy. But it has been too 
hastily concluded, particularly on the con- 
tinent, that this preface was composed under 
Newiton’s inspection, and received his entire 
approbation : this was not the case: Newton 
himself informs ws in the preface to Comm. 
Epistol. <*Que nove Principiorum editioni 
oremissa sunt, Newtonus non. vidit antequam 
io in lucem prodiit ;” and it is pretty certain 
- that he was far from satisfied with many parts 
‘of this preface, and that he once intended pub- 
lishing another edition of his work without it: 
but the death of Mr. Cotes induced him to 
change his intention; he suffered the preface 
to be published with the 3d edition of the 
Prineipia, out of respect to the memory of 
his deceased friend; and, that no opinion 
might be attributed to himself, on this account, 
which he never held, he excellently explains 
his own views and method of philosophising 
in the Phil. Trans. No. 342. 
_ COTESIAN THEOREM, in the higher 
geometry, an appellation distinguishing an ele- 
gant property of the circle discovered by Mr. 
Cotes, and of great use in the integration of 
differentials by rational fractions. ‘The theo- 
rem is-this : | 
- If the factors of the binomial a* + a* be 


required, the index » being an integer number. 
With the centre O and radius AO = a (fig. 1, 
2. pl. 50.) describe a circle and divide its cir- 
cumference into as many equal parts as there 
are units in 2a, at the points A, B, C, D, &c. 
then in the radius, produced if necessary, take 
OP=xz, and from the point P, to all the points 


_of division in the circumference, draw the lines - 


_ PA, PB, PC, &c. so shall these lines taken al- 

ternately he the factors sought; viz, 
PExXPDx PF, &c.=a*--2", 

and PAX PC x PE, &c.=a* m2", viz. a*—.2” 

or x? —a", according-as the point P is within 

or without the cirele. 5 hts 

For instance, if n==5, divide the circum- 


swhen, cos. lv=p 
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ference into 10 equal parts,‘and the point P 
being within the circle, then sha 
will OAs-L_OPs=BP x DPx FPx HP x KP, 
and OAs—OPS=APx CPx EPx GPx IP. 
{n like manner, if n=6, having divided the 
circumference into 12 equal parts, then will *° 
OA°+ OPS=BP xDP x FPx HPxKP x MP, 
OAS—OPS= AP x CP. x EP x GP x IP x LP. 
Or, to be a little more particular, in the case 
where »=5: here supposing OA =a, and 
OP =a, since the circle is divided into ten 
equal parts, we shall know the sines, and co- 
sines of each of the arcs, as AB, AC, AD, &c. 
and shall obtain the expressions of PA, PB, - 
PC, &c. or PB, PC2, PD», &c. Wehave, ° 
in this individual example PA = a—~ 2; which 
is the first divisor aes of gas. The are 
AC being 72°, its sine Ce is given a3 well as 
its cosine Oc, and consequently Pe will be 
#—cos. 72°. Therefore PCa=Cea-7?— 2a 
cos. 72°-+-cos.* 72°. But the squares of any 
sine and its corresponding cosine are together 
equal to the square of the radius; so that the 
expression becomes transformed into this, 


PC? = a? — 2x cos. 729-++-2%. In like man- 


ner, we shall have PE? = @® +2 cos. 144°4- 
x; but cos 144°= —cos. 36°, which will 
give PE? = a? — 2x cos. 36°-. #2. The three 
factors of g> — 2° are, therefore, a—x, a2——2a 
cos. 72°-- 4’, and a?— 2x cos. 36° +a. Of 
these the two latter are manifestly quadratic ; 
but they cannot be subdivided, into any. other 
than imaginary simple factors; for, on resolv- 
ing this equation 2?— 2x cos....-+-a?, we 
shall find it to become finally, e—cos....= 
a/(cos.?. ...—a?); which is always an ima- 
ginary expression whatever be the are whose 
Cosine enters it, because the cosine is always 
less than a the radius. From this aces 
our readers will see the method of applying 
the theorem to other cases 

This theorem may be deduced from Vieta’s 
theory of angular sections, in which we have, 
as 1s well known, 


) 


m(m—3 
2 cos. ma = (2p) ”—m (2py"—* ) 


"Fy 
(ep) ee (m me BoD ap ss Bee. 


For, multiplying these formule by 2, and sup- 


cos. 2v = 2p? — 1 

cos. 3a = 4p3 — 3p 

cos. 40 = 8p*— 8p2 -L4 

cos. 5v = 16p?— 20p3 + 5p 
Or generally, 


posing p=y +5 , they will reduce to this 
simple form: 
2 cos. ix = yp. 
q 1 
2 cos. 24 = y? ee 
2 cos. 3x = yi. 


ys 
Oy, generally, 2 cos. ma=yy, a 
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A. theorem which is equivalent to Cotes’s, 
and is at the same time a branch of a more 
universal theorem given ky Demoivre in the 
Phil. Trans. for 1722. The reader may farther 
consult, on the subject of the Cotesian theo- 
rem, and its applications, Dr. Pemberton’s 
Epist. de Cotesii inventis, Dr. Smith’s Theo- 
yemata Logometricaand Trigonometrica, added 
to Cotes’s Harm. Mens. pa. 114; Demoivre 
Miscel. Analyt. pa. 17; Waring’s Letter to 
Dr. Powell, pa. 39; Simpson’s Essays, pa. 
113; and Lagrange, Lecons sur le calcul des 
Fonctions, pa. 143. 

COTESWOLD, a hilly plain, with several 
sheep-cotes, and sheep feeding. It comes from 
the Saxon cofe, a cottage ; and wold, a place 
where there is no wood. It is generally ap- 
plied, by us, to a long tract of high ground in 
the east part of Gloucestershire. 

COTHURNUS, Buskin, avery high shoe 
or patten raised on soles of cork, worn by the 
ancient actors in tragedy to make them appear 
taller and more like the heroes they repre- 
sented. 


COTICULA, in the natural history of the 


ancients, the word by which the Romans ex- 
pressed the axom of the Greeks ; a stone of very 
great hardness, brought from Armenia, and 
used on many occasions; one of which was 
the working on such of the harder stones as 
jron instruments would not touch. 

COTILLON, a lively, brisk dance, gene- 
rally written in the time of §. The term ori- 
ginally signifies an wnder petticoat. . 
~ CO'TLAND. s. (coé and land.) Land ap- 
pendant toa cottage. 

' CO’'TQUEAN. s. (probably from coquin, 
French.) A man who busies himself with 
women’s affairs (Addison). 

COTT, in naval affairs, a particular sort 
of bed-frame, suspended from the beams of a 
ship for the officers to sleep in. It is made of 
canvas, sewed in the form of a chest, about six 
feet long, one foot deep,. and two or three 
wide, and is extended by a square wooden 
frame with a canvas bottom, on which the 
bed or mattrass 1s laid. It is reckoned much 
more convenient at sea than either the ham- 
mocks or fixed cabins. The name is now often 
given to swing cradles for children. 

CO’'TTAGE. s. (from co¢.) A hut; a mean 
habitation ; a litthe house (Pope). 

CotTaGE, 1n law, alittle house for habi- 
tation, without lands belonging to it, stat. 
4 Edw. I. But by a later statute, 31 Eliz.c. 7. 
no man may build a cottage unless he lays four 
acres of land to it, except in cities or market- 
towns, or within a mile of the sea, or for the 
habitation of miners, sailors, foresters, shep- 
herds, &c.; excepting also cottages erected by 
justices of the peace for poor impotent persons. 
‘The above four acres of land must be freehold, 
and land of inheritance ; copyhold, or lease 
for years, are not sufficient tenure by the sta- 
ttite. 

COTTAGER. s, (from coffage.) 1. One 
who lives in a hut or cottage (Swift). 2, One 


. East Indies. 


COT 
who liyes on the common, without paying’ 
rent (Bacon). ~ . lag, 

CO'TTIER. s. (from cof.) One who in- 
habits a cot. : 169 
CO'TTON. s. (cottone, Ital. cotton, Fr.) 


‘1. The down of the cotton tree (Wiseman). 


2. Cloth made of cotton. pt 
Corton, in botany. See GossyPIuM. 
CoTrTON LAVENDER. See SANTOLINA. 
CoTTon-TREE SILK. See BOMBAX. 
Corton GRAss. See ERIOPHORUM. 
CorToN THISTLE. See ONOPORDUM. 
CoTTon WEED, See FILaGo. _- 
To Co’rTon. v.n. 1. To rise with a 

2. To cement; to unite with (Swift). 
Corron, in commerce, is the produce of 

the gossypiuam herbaceum, a plant about the 

size of a currant bush, a native of the torrid- 
zone, though it is produced in parts of Turkey, 
as far as 45° of north latitude. 

Cotton is separated from the seeds of the 
plant by a mill, and then spun and prepared 
for all sorts of fine work, as stockings, waist- 
coats, quilts, &c. Calico and muslin are like- 
wise made of cotton, and sometimes it is 
mixed with wool, sometimes with silk, and 
even with gold itself. The finest sort comes 
from Bengal and the coast of Coromandel. 
Cotton. makes a very considerable article in 
commerce, and is distinguished into cotton- ~ 
wool and cotton-thread. ‘The first is brought 
mostly from the West India islands, and ~ 
Smyrna: the most esteemed is white, long, 
and soft. Those who buy it in bales should 
see that it has not been wet, moisture being 
very prejudicial to it. 

of cotton-thread, that of Damas, called ~ 
cotton-d’ounce, and that of Jerusalem, called 
bavas, have been the most esteemed; as also 
that of the West Indian islands. But with 
the help of the machines now in general use in 
Britain, -we are abie to spin it of almost any 
degree of fineness. Cotton of Siam is a kind 
of silky cotton in the Antilles, so called be- 
cause the grain was brought from Siam. It is 
of an: extraordinary fineness, even supassing 
‘silk in softness. ‘They make hose of it there, 
preferable to silk for their lustre and beauty, 
They sell at from 10 to 12 and 15 crowns a 
pair, but there are very few made unless for 
curiosity. ‘a 

The generality of cotton is white; but some 
is of anankeen colour, and is invaluable in the 
manufacture Pr that article, as it fades very 
little, even with long use and frequent. wash- 
ing. The elasticity of cotton is inconceivable! 
It may be pressed into a 50th part of the space 
into which the strongest packers can reduce it 
by personal exertion: large screws are erected 
at many sea-ports where cotton is shipped, for 
the purpose of bringing the. bales into the 
smallest compass, so as to save freight. Cot- — 
ton can only be imported as araw material, in. 
which form it comes to us from the Levant, | 
the West Indies, South America, and the 


The spinning of cotton, or the process of 


a 
, 


converting céotton-wool into yarn or thread, 
has been variously performed. ‘The most 
simple methed for this purpose, and the only 
One in use for a long time in this country, was 
by the hand, upon the well-known domestic 
machine called a one-thread wheel. But as 
the demand for cotton goods began to increase, 
other inventions were thought of for expediting 
this part. of the manufacture. About 60 
years ago, one Paul, and others, of London, 
contrived an engine for a more easy and expe- 
ditious method of spinning cotton, and for 
which they obtained a patent; but the under- 
taking did not prove successful. Some years 
after, various machines were constructed by 
different persons for facilitating the spinuing 
of cotton, but without producing any very 
material or lasting advantage. At length, 
about the year 1767, Mr. James Hargrave, a 
weaver in the neighbourhood of Blackburn, in 
Lancashire, constructed a machine by which 
a great number of threads (from 20 to 80) 
might be spun at once, and for which he ob- 
tained his majesty’s letters-patent.. This ma- 
chine is called a jenny, and.is the best con- 
trivance for spinning woof or shoot that has 
hitherto appeared. It is now commonly con- 
structed for 84 threads; and with it one per- 
son can spin. 100 English hanks in the day, 
each hank containing 840 yards. _ 

Corton (Carding of), asa preparation for 
spinning, used formerly to be ‘performed by 
the hand, witha single pair of cards, upon the 
knee: but this being a tedious method, ill- 
suited to the rapid operations of the new spin- 
ning-machines, other methods were contrived 
for affording a quicker and more adequate 
supply. The first improvement for this pur- 
pose was likewise made by Mr. Hargrave; 
and consisted in applying two or three cards 
to the same board, and fixing them to a stool 
or stock; whence they obtained the name of 
‘stock-cards. With these; one woman could 
perform two or three times as much work as 
she could do before in the common way. A 
still: more expeditious method of carding, 
however, by what are commonly called cy- 
linder cards, was soon afterwards invented, 
and is that which is now most commonly 
practised: but as several persons lay claim to 
this invention, it is not easy to determine to 
whom in particular the merit of it is due. 

The next and most capital improvements 


which this branch of manufacture received 


were from Mr. Arkwright, a native of Lanca- 
shire, afterwards sir Richard Arkwright, of 
Cromford, in Derbyshire. He first brought 
forward his new method of spinning cotton in 
1768, for which he obtained a patent in 1769: 
he afterwards, in 1775, obtained a patent for 
‘engines which he had constructed to prepare 
_ the materials for spinning; though one of these 
patents, being challeriged at law, was set 
aside some years before it expired. The result 
of Mr. Arkwright’s different inventions and 
improvements is a combination of machinery, 
by which cotton is carded, roved, and spun, 
with the utmost exactness and equality; and 


COTTON. 


such a degree of perfection attained in spinning 
warp, as is not to be equalled in any other part” 
of the world. To these improvements this 
country is entirely indebted for the great extent 
of its cotton-manufactures; large buildings » 
having been erected for that branch both in 
England and Scotland, many of which con- . 
tain several thousands of spindles, each driven . 
by one or more large water-wheels; and some | 
of such extent as to spin at the rate of one . 


‘thousand yards of twist or warp-yarn in <a 


minute. j P 

Other machines have been invented at. dif- 
ferent times, and a variety of improvements 
made by different mechanics and manufac- 
turers; one of which in particular we must 
not omit to mention. It is called a mule, : 
being a kind of mixture of machinery between 
the warp-machine of Mr. Arkwright and the » 
woot-machine or hand-jenny of Mr. Har- . 
grave; and was also invented in Lancashire. . 
This machine promises to be of great use in — 
spinning cotton-yarn for muslins to a degree of 
fineness never before known in this country, 
being nearly equal in quality to those usually 
brought from India. 

CoTTon-MILLs, are large buildings with 
peculiar machinery for carding, roving, and 
spinning cotton: see the preceding article. 
zi hese were entirely unknown in this country - 
before the different inventions and_improve- 
ments of Messrs. Arkwright and Hargrave; ’ 
since which: time great numbers have been 
erected in England, and several in Scotland. . 
The first erections of the kind were by Messrs. 
Arkwrightand Hargrave, both in the town of 


- Nottingham, and both nearly at the same time. 


The engines were then driven by horses: but 
since that time they have been chiefly erected. 
upon water-falls in different parts” of .the 
country; particularly the warp machines, ° 
which are better adapted for being driven by 
water than any other. The most extensive of : 
these is in the village and neighbourhood of 
Cromford, in Derbyshire, and under the im-_ 
inediate inspection of sir Richard Arkwright. 
"The first that was erected in Scotland was for: 
Mr. Peter Brotherston, under the inspection. 
and direction of Mr. Jolin Hackett, from Not-. 
tingham; and is in the. neighbourhood of. 


- Pennycuick, near Edinburgh. Since which 


timeseveral have been erectedin theneighbour- 
hood of Glasgow, Paisley, Lanerk, Perth, &c.: 
The cotton-mills at New Lanerk, in the: 
county of Lanerk, in Scotland, are situate on 
a beautiful and romantic amphitheatre, . near 
the high road between Carlisle and Glasgow. 
The rapid stream of. the Clyde supplies that 
abundance .of water, which is the powerful 
operator of the machinery. _ For the .purpose: 
of conveying and directing 1ts power, a sub-; - 
terraneous aqueduct is cut for many hundred 
yards through the solid rock. The first mill,” 
in length 154 feet, was originally erected in 
1785; and,. having been burnt down, was re= 
built in 1789. ‘The. second is exactly of the. 
came dimensions; the, third is,130 feet; and . 
the fourth 156 feet, in length. 


COTTON-MILLS. 


“The two first mills contain 12,000 spindles 
for spinning water twist; the other two are 
occupied by jennies, for spinning mule yarn. 
The village of New Lanerk owes its existence 
to the erection of these mills. It consists of 
Neat substantial houses; forming two. streets 


about half a mile in length, and broad, regular, 


and clean, Near the centre of the village are 
the mills; and opposite to them a neat man- 
Sion, the eceasional residence of Mr. Dale, 
the proprietor, and of his principal manager. 
The village, consisting chiefly of Highlanders 
from the counties of Argyle, Caithness, and 
Inverness, contains about 1,500 inhabitants ; 
of whom all who are capable of work are em- 
ployed in and about the mills, Of these, 
there are 500 children who are entirely fed, 
clothed, and educated by Mr. Dale,* The 
others lodge with their parents in the village, 
and have a weekly allowance for their work. 
A very interesting and pleasing account of 
the management of these mills has been pub- 
lished in the Reports of the Society in London 
for bettering the condition of the poor. 

Having given these particulars relative to the 
manufactory of cotton, we will now present 
the reader with a general sketch of the mode 
of procedure with regard to this important 
article of commerce, pursued by the Lanca- 
shire manufacturers. 

Cotton comes to us without any farther 
preparation than having been tolerably care- 
fully picked out of the pod in which it grows ; 
but still much dirt, husk, and other im puri- 
ties, remain in it. This is first separated by 
women, who beat the cotton with sticks upon 
hurdles, and pick out the more gross im- 
purities with their fingers. It is then taken 
to the carding engine, where it is first scrib- 
bled, as the wool-carder would say, and af- 
terwards, by a contrivance of much Ingenuity, 
divided into perpetual cardings, which are 
caught by, and coiled round the sides of long 
tin cylinders. These coils -are taken to the 
mules, first to be roved, which answers to 
slubbing, and afterwards to be spun into 
threads of any requisite fineness. The inven- 
tion of the mules forms quite an epoch in the 
history of the cotton trade. -A vast improve- 
ment had been made, about forty years ago, 
by the introduction of the spinning jennies, by 
which from twenty. to forty spindles were 
turned ata time. Still, however, the rovings, 
or coarse half-twisted threads, partaking some- 
what of the nature of cardings, though ap- 
proaching in some degree to spun twist, were 


were necessarily broken. : 
‘mules 240 threads are often Hira at once, and ~ 


turn into each other: the first set’ goes faster 
than the second, and the second faster than the 
third, between which, when the roll of card« 
ed cotton enters, it is a little lengthened out, 
still more by the second, and farther still by 
the first, after passing which, it is slightly 
twisted by the rapid circular motion on itsaxis, 
communicated by a leather band to a perpen- 
dicular tin cylisitons into which it falls, If 
the roving be not made thin enough by the 
first operation, it is made to undergo a Tepe- 
tition of it, and it is then carried to the spin- 
ning mules; which differ from the former: 
only in this, that when the threads have pass= 
ed the rollers, : they are drawn out and twisted 


by a course of spindles, which are set in 


motion after a sufticient quantity.of the roving 
has passed the rollers, which are themselves, 
at this time, stopped. The advantage of this 
mode of preparing the threads we understand to 
be, that the fibres of the cotton are all-laid 
longitudinally, and in as small a number as is. 
wanted, before they are begun to be much_ 
twisted, by which means, threads of any re-’ 
wired fineness are made much stronger than 
thed were from rovings prepared upon the 
spindle, which twisted them. too much in the 
first instance ; and in the subsequent processes 
for rendering them finer, many of the fibres - 
On one of these: 


two of them may be managed by one woman, - 
with a child to each, to tie the threads which. 
may occasionally break. A large factory for. 
these operations usually consists of a vast cellar. 
to hold the raw material, of a ground floor for 
the pickers and beaters; and in the upper 
floors, first teazing and carding engines, then’ 
roving machines, afterwards mules, and lastly, 
machines for winding the thread or twist : the 
whole occupying a building of six or seven 
stories, and all moved, either by a large: 
water-wheel, or bya small steam-engine, which- 
if of Boulton and Watt’s construction, occa- 
sions very little inconvenience to the neigh-' 
beurhood, as it consumes nearly all its smoke. 
For winding the thread regularly off the 
spindles upon bobbins, various contrivances 
are in use: none, however, appears more 
simple than a heart-shaped axis, which moves — 
the bobbin to the right or left, according to the _ 
position of the apex or the base of the heart. 
Other portions of the thread are wound in ‘a 
quills for the shuttle; and others, again, are’. 
formed into hanks, some of which are tightly 


bound at certain intervals, previous to their — 
being dyed, in order to prevent the parts so — 
tied from taking the colour. - This is done, 
that the threads may be disposed in the warp, 

so as to produce the clouds which are seen in. ; 
various species of the cotton goods, particular- 
ly ginghams. The only colours which. the : 
cotton manufacturer has hitherto been able to: 
render so permanent as to withstand the effect _ 
of bleaching are, the Turkey red, the dark- — 
blue, and the buff. A durable green would _ 

certainly make the fortune of any chemist whq_ 

should discover it, alt 


obliged to be prepared by the hand-wheel. 
The invention of mules entirely supplied this 
defect; and, while it enabled ‘the spinner to 
prepare her rovings as fast as she before could 
spin, at the same time it put her in a way of 
performing her farther work much more ex- 
peditiously and completely, The machine is 
called a mule, because it is a sort of mongrel, 
partaking of the nature both of carding and 
spinning, or uniting together the action both 
of the roller and spindle. It consists of three 
sets of fluted brass wilers, the Antes of which 


‘The warp being fixed in the loom, or, in the 
language of the country, gaited, is divided to 
give passage to the weft in the shuttle, either 


by two, three, or more treadles; or, if the. 
pattern, or course of changes in. the order of » 


raising and depressing the threads of the 
warp, be various, so that the weaver could not 
manage the requisite number of treadles, by a 
great number of strings which pass over pulleys 
above the loom, and are drawn, one after 
another, by a little boy, above whose head 
they are orderly disposed in two rows, by. the 
side of the looms. ‘These looms are therefore 
called drawboys. ‘These boys, however, will 


shortly be set aside for machinery, which is: 


tapidly introducing as a substitute——For the 
formation of sprigs, &c. of various colours, 


there are often as many shuttles as colours; or: 


a number of little swivel-looms, such as the 

use for the weaving of tapes, are introduced 
occasionally, as many as there are sprigs in the 
breadth of the piece. Quiltings appear to be 
two distinct cloths, tied, as it were, together, 
by stitches which go through both cloths; 
and in some cases, as in bed-quilts, there is a 
third shuttle, which throws in a quantity of 
coarsely spun cotton, to serve as a kind of 
wadding.—The counterpanes are woven. with 


‘two shuttles, one containing a much coarser: 


weft than the other; the coarser weft is 
_ thrown over at certain intervals, and the thread 
is picked up with an iren pin, rather hooked 
at the point, so as to form knobs disposed in a 
sort of pattern. 

‘When the goods are come from the loom, 
most of the sorts of them, previously to their 
-being bleached, are dressed or fired, by being 
drawn, and that not very quickly, over very 
red-hot cylinders of iron, by which the super- 
fluous nap is burnt off. . To see such an oper- 
ation performed upon so combustible a sub- 
stance, naturally fills a stranger with the ut- 
most astonishment. They are then washed in 
‘wheel with soap and water, and, having 
been well scoured with an alkaline lixivium, 
are dipped in the oxygenated muriatic acid 
diluted to its proper strength. These opera- 
. tions are repeated alternately, tll the goods 
have attained the requisite degree of whiteness ; 
and between each dipping, they are laid out 
‘upon the ground, exposed to the action of the 
sun and air. When completely bleached, 
they are either smoothed upon long tables, 
with smoothing-irons, or calendered, that is, 
stretched and pressed between a course of roll- 
‘ers, by which they acquire a fine gloss. 
Calicoes are printed exactly in the same way 
as the kersymeres in Yorkshire; but the works 
are usually upon a much larger scale.-—Thick- 
sets, corduroys, velveteens, &c. are cut upon 
long tables, with a knife, of a construction 
somewhat like the sting of a wasp, terminating 
in a very sharp point, defended on each side 
by a sort of sheath. This point is introduced 
under the upper course of Preach) which are 
intended to be cut, and with great ease carried 
forward the whole length of the table. 

The manner of manufacturing cotton in 


a 
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India forms a remarkable.contrast to the Eu- 
ropean method. In.Europe, a.vast apparatus 
of machinery is used in every part of the pro- 
cess, while in India the simplest instruments 
are made to produce fabrics of that exquisite 
fineness, which it is the boast of our manufac- 
turers to imitate, and which as yet they can 
scarcely equal. The cotton wool in India is 
prepared for the spinner without cards, is spun 
fer the weaver without wheels, and is woven 
in looms without any frame-work, which the 
weaver can move from one place to another 
with as much facility as the web itself. 

The operation which our manufacturers 
perform by carding engines, is executed by 
the Indian with nothing more than a bow ; 
the percussions of whose string snapped over 
the cotton wool in repeated vibrations, raises 
it to a fine downy fleece; in this same way 
our hatters prepare their furs for felting; 
an operation which may be seen in most 
towns. 

The fine thread, or yarn, from which the 
choicest muslins are made, are spun from cot 
ton thus prepared by the distaff and spindle, a 
mode which it is evident was practised by the 
Romans, Greeks, and Egyptians, from their 
history, their fables, and their sculptures, and 
than which nothing can be more simple; this 
yarn is then wove on the loom. See Inpraw 
LOOM. 

Fora valuable account of the manufactures 
carried on at Bangalore, and the processes used 
for dying silk and cotton, which, we regret, 
is too long to be inserted here, we refer to 
Buchanan’s Journey through the Mysore, &c. 
or Nos. 119, 120, of ‘Tilloch’s Philosophical 
Magazine. ) 

The following will show the progressive in- 
crease of the importation of cotton into Great 
Britain since the year 1780:— 


In the year 1781 imported 5,101,920 Ibs. 


1782 11,206,810 

1733 9,546,179 

1784 11,280,238 

1785 17,992,888 

1786 19,151,867 

1787 ~ , 22,600,000 
From17861017y0 average 23,443,070 per ann, 

In the year 1799. 46,000,000 

1800 50,010,732 

1802 65,850,395 

1806 75,000,000 


The cotton imported for the manufacture of 
1787 was of the following growth :— 
British West Indias, about 6,600,000 Ibs, 
Frenchaud Spanish settlements 6,000,000 
Dutch settlements ‘ 1,700,000 


Portuguese ditto ; 2,500,000 
East Indies, via Ostend : 100,000" 
Smyrna and Turkey  . 4 5,700,000 

: 22,600,000 


The application of this cotton to the differ- 
ent branches of manufacture was supposed, 
according to the statement of Dr. Rees, to be— 


Candlewicks \ ..» 1,500,000 Ibs. 
Ebosvery: waists 1 : 1,500,000 
Silk and linen mixtures . 2,000,000 — 
Fustians, &c. . +4. 6,000,000 . 
Calicoes and muslins . 11,600,000 

. 22,600,000 


In the branches applicable to muslin and 
calico-alone, it was calculated that employ- 
ment was given in England and Scotland to 


100,000 men and women, and at least 60,000 | 


children. From the latest accounts, it appears 
that the cotton manufacture of these realms 
gives employment to 800,000 persons, and that 


its annual value is upwards of 30 millions of: 


pounds sterling. 

London and Liverpool are the: great marts 
for cotton, and of these London was lone the 
principal ; but the situation of evant: in 
the centre of the cotton manufactures. of the 


north, has rendered it the principal market in. 
the kingdom: and indeed great part of the: 


cotton belonging to the merchants in London 
is now consigned there. 

Corton PAPER. See PApPER. 

COTTONIAN LIBRARY, consisting of 
curious manuscripts, &¢. was founded by sir 
Robert Cotton, who was forty years in collect- 
ing it; and at his death, in 1631, left the pro- 
perty of it to his family, though designed for 
Ene use. A large accession was made to 
this library by private benefactions before the 
death of the founder, and ‘afterwards by the 
purchases of his heirs, and donations of others, 
who added to it a great number of. books, 
chiefly relating to the history and antiquities 
of-our own nation. An act of parliament was 
obtained, at the request of sir John Cotton, in 
1700, for preserving it after his decease, under 
the above denomination, for public use. . It is 
now fixed in the British Museum. For sta- 
tutes relating to it, see 12 and 13 W. III. c. 5. 
and 5 Anne, cap. 30. 

COTTUS. Bullhead. In zoology, a ge- 
nus of the class pisces, order thoracica ; head 
broader than the body, spinous; eyes ver- 
tical, furnished with a nictitant membrane: 
gill membrane six rayed: body round, with- 
out scales; tapering towards the tail: dorsal 
fins or more. ‘Ten species, chiefly inhabit- 
ants of the European or Indian seas. 
following are the chief. See Nat. Hist. 
Plate I. 

1. C. cataphractus. Armed bullhead. Pog- 
_ ga. Body,octangular, mailed; upper jaw with 
two upright bifid spines; throat with numer- 
ous cirri: head Jarge, bony, ragged ; eyes la- 
teral, round, pupil black, iris yellow; mouth 
beneath lunate; upper jaw longer; teeth nu- 
meyous, small, both in the jaws and palate ; 
toneue broad, thin; aperture of the gills large, 
the covers of pepe body covered with 
strong bony crusts, divided into series, the ends 
of which project into a sharp point, forming 
prickly lines down the sides and back; back 
with three or four black spots, lateral line in 
the middle of the body straight; vent nearer 
the head; dorsal fins two, the rays of the first 
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spinous, of the second soft, both cirierects 
with square black spots ; péctoral fins roundish, 


: 


hoary, large, spotted with black; ventral fins. 


narrow, long ; anal fins black at the base; dor- 
sal rounded, the rays branched. Inhabits the 


European coast; six inches Jong; feeds on. 
small crabs and other aquatic meats; body’ 


brown; beneath white. 

2 C.quadricornis. Four horned bullhead.. 
Four bony protuberances in the middle of the 
head. Inhabits the Baltic and Greenland seas: 
ascends rivers, and feeds on worms and in- 
sects; 1s a bold, voracious fish; body dusky 


clouded: with: brown; beneath dirty yellow; . 
pectoral fins very large, which it is perpetually 


agitating. 


3. C. scorpius. Father lasher. Head arm- 


ed with numerous large spines: upper jaws a: 
little longer. . Inhabits deep places near the, 
shores of Europe, Newfoundland, and Green-. 


land; is very fierce and swift; seldom with us 


exceeds nine or ten inches; follows sharks 
and other Jarge predacious fishes, lashing them 


with its spines, which it is able to distend in a. 


formidable manner, till they are forced to aban- 
don its haunts. Body compressed, tapering 
towards the tail, covercd with small spines; 
above, brown with white dots and lines; be- 
neath, whitish; the flesh is eaten by the 
Greenlanders. . 

4. C. gobio. | River-bullhead. 


Thumb, Smooth; gill covers with a crooked. 


spine, turning inwards. Inhabits clear brooks . 


of Europe, especially Siberia; grows to seven: 


inches long; conceals itself either among the 
gravel or else under a stone; feeds on aquatic 
insects and the spawn or young fry of fishes ; 


Miller’s: — 


is like the others of its tribe, a very voracious 


fish. 


Body mucous, tapering, covered with 


small round tubercles, brown, spotted with. 
black, (male cinereous spotted with brown) ; - 


beneath, white; flesh good and wholesome, 
and obtaining a red hue by boiling. 
CO’/TULA. May-weed. A genus of the 


class syngenesia, order polygamia superfina. — 


Receptacle naked or villous;. seeds crowned . 


with a margin; florets of the centre four- 


cleft, of the ray hardly any. Twenty-two spe-_ 


cies: widely ‘scattered over the globe, but 


chiefly Cape-plants or of the south of Europe :- 


ie are all herbaceous annuals, about eight 
inches high, and adorned commonly with yel- 
low flowers. _ ; 


CoTuLa F@TIDA. (cotula, dim. of cos, 
a whetstone, from the resemblance of its leaves, : 
to a whetstone: or from xclan, a hollow.) Cha- . 


memelum  foetidum. 
camomile. 


M ayweed. 


Stinking . 


This plant; anthemis cotula; re- . 


ceptaculis conicis, paleis setaceis, seminibus 


nudis, of Linnéus, has a very disagreeable 


smell; the leaves, a strong, acrid, bitterish . 


taste; the flowers, however, are almost insi- . 


It is said to have been useful in hyste- - 


rical affections, but .is very seldom employed. | 


See ANTHEMIS. 


COTYLA, or Cotuta, a dry and liquid . 
measure among the ancients: it was equal to. 


half a sextary, - oils 


~we 
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COTYLE. See Coryiorp cavity. 
 COTYLE’DON.  (xorvan, a cavity:) In 
botany, the lobe, or placenta of the seed, de- 
stined to nourish the heart, and then to perish. 
-——Corpus laterale seminis, bibulum, caducum. 

The lateral body of the seed, bibulous or im- 
bibing moisture, and caducous or fi 
quickly. Giseke defines it to be—folium pri- 

mum germinantis seminis, but this is ee ae 
the seed-leaf. In English we commonly eall 
this part the cotyledon or seed-lobe when we 
speak of it as a portion of the seed, in a qui- 
escent state, and the seed-leaf, when the seed 
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is Ina growing state. The greater part of seeds: 


have two'lobes; some, however, have more; 
others only one, and others are said, but per- 
haps erroneously, to have none. Hence a 

‘distinction of all plants into acotyledones, mo- 
nocotyledones, dicotyledones, polycotyledones ; 
which forms the basis oP, 


tangem Placenta, or cotyledon, is the 
-pame entire substance of the seed, except- 


ing the parts of the corcle, and integuments. 

Cotytepon. Navel-wort. <A genus of 

the class decandria, order pentagynia, Ca- 

_dyx five-cleft; corol one petalled; nectarifer- 
ous scales five, at the base of the germ; cap- 

gules five, superior. Twenty-four species, 
chiefly Cape-plants; but two of them, c. um- 
bilicus and c. lutea, found wild on the moist 
rocks of our own country. The rest must be 
preserved in the green-house—where they rise 
to different heights according to the species, 
from a foot to a yard and a half high, com- 
‘monly adorned with yellow, but sometimes 
with red, flowers ; and often in terminal cymes 

or corymbs. . 

— COTYLOID CAVITY. In anatomy. (co- 
tyloideus ; from xo7vdn, the name of an old 
measure, and «doc, resemblance.) ‘The aceta- 
bulum is so termed by some, 

COTYTTA, the goddess of all debauchery. 
Her festivals, called Cotyttia, were celebrated 

_ by the Atheniaus, Corinthians, &c. during the 
night: they were infamous for debauchery and 
wantonness. Her priests were called bapte. 

To COUCH. v.n. (coucher, French.) 1. 
To lie down ona place of repose (Dryden). 

_ 2.'To lie down on the knees (Dryden). 3. 

Wo lie down in ambush (Hayward). 4.'To 
lie in a bed, or stratum (Deuter.). 5. To 
stoop, or bend down (Genesis). 

To Coucu. v. a. 1. To repose; to lay ona 
place of repose (Shakspeare). 2.'To lay down 
in a bed, or stratum (Burtony. 3. To bed; to 
hide in another body (Bucon). 4. To involve; 
to include; to comprise (Atterbury). 5. ‘To 

include secretly; to hide (South). 6. 'To lay 

_elese to another (Spenser). 7. To fix the 
spear in the rest (Dryden). 8. 'To depress the 

film that overspreads the pupil of the eye 

~ (Dennis). tt 

Coucn. s. (from the verb.) 1. A seat of 
repose, on which it is common to lie down 


alling off 


ussieu’s Natural Ar- | 
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CoucH-GRAss. See GRAMEN CANINUM. 
- COUCHANT, in heraldry, is understood of 
alion, or other beast, when lying down, but 
with his head raised; which distinguishes the 
posture of couchant from dormant, wherein he 
Is supposed quite stretched out and asleep. 

COUCHE,, in heraldry, denotes any thing 


lying along: thus chevron couché is a chevron 


lying sideways, with the two ends on one side ° 


of the shield, which should properly rest on 
the base. 


CO'UCHEE. s. (French.) Bedtime; the 


' time of visiting late at night (Dryden). 


CO/UCHER. s. (from couch.) He that 
couches or depresses cataracts. ; 

CO'UCHEELLOW. s. (couch and fellow.) 
Bedfellow ; companion (Shakspeare).. 

COUCHING OF A CATARACT, in 
surgery, one of the two chief methods of cur- 
ing.a cataract, by couching with the needle. 
See SURGERY. 

COUCO, a country of Africa, in Algiers; 
governed by an independent king or chief: the 
country is mountainous, but festile, and is si- 
tuated between Algiers and Boujeiah. 

COUCOU-TCHACSAC, a town of Asia, 
in the country of Thibet: four leagues N. 
Chatcheou. 

COUCOUR-HOTUN, a town of Asia, in 


the country of Thibet: seventy leagues W. ° 


TFourfan. Lon. 102.39 E. Lat. 42. 56 N. 
COUCOURON, a town of France, in the 
department of the Aveiron, and chief place of 
a canton, in the district of Tanargue: nine 
leagues W. Privas. 
COVE. s. 1. A small creek or bay. 2.A 
shelter; a cover. . 


COVENANT, in law, is the consent and 


agreement of two or more persons to do, or not 


to do, some act, or thing, contracted between 
them. Also it is the declaration the parties 
make, that they will stand to such agreement, 
relating to lands or other things; and is creat- 
ed by deed in writing, sealed and executed by 
the parties, or otherwise it may be implied in 
the contract thereto. And if the. persons do 
not perform their covenants, a writ or action 
of covenant is the remedy to recover damages 
_for the breach of them. 

Covenant, in ecclesiastical history, de- 
“notes a contract or convention agreed to by the 
Scotch in the year 1638 for maintaining their 
religion, free from innovation. In 1581, the 
general assembly of Scotland drew up a confes- 


ston of faith, or national covenant, coudemn- 


ing episcopal government, under the name of 
hierarchy, which was signed by James I. and 
which he enjoined on all his subjects. It was 
again subscribed in 1590 and 1596. - The sub- 
scription was renewed in 1033, and the sub- 
scribers engaged by oath to maintain religion 
in the same state as it was in 1580, and to 
reject all innovations introduced since that 
time. This oath annexed to the confession of 


faith received the name of the covenant: as 
those who subscribed it were called cove-. 
nanters. ee : 

_. COVENANT, in theology, is much used in 


_dressed:(.Dryden). 2. A bed; a place of re- 

pose (Addison). 3. A layer, or stratum (Mor- 
weemer). aay 
Coucu, in malting. See Fraor. 
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connection with other terms; as, 1. The Co. 
senunt of Grace is that which is made be- 
tween God and those who believe the gospel, 
whereby they declare their subjection to him, 
and he <leclares his acceptance of them and fa- 
vour to them. ‘The gospel is sometimes deno- 
minated a covenant of grace, in opposition to 
the Mosaic law. 2. Covenant of Redemption 
denotes, a muteal stipulation, tacit or express, 
between Christ and the Father, relating to the 
redemption of sinners by him, previous to any 
act on Christ’s part under the character of Me- 
diator. 3. Covenant of Works signifies, in the 
language of some divines, any covenant where- 
by God requires. perfect obedience from his 
creatures, in such a manner as to make no ex- 
press provision for the pardon of offences to be 
committed against the precepts of it, on the 
repentanee of such gt on offenders, but 
pronounces a sentence of death upon them. 

To Co’VENANT. v, ». (from the noun.) 
To bargain; to stipulaie (South). | 

COVENANTEE. s. (from covenant.) A 
pare ae a covenant; a stipulator; a bargainer 
(Ayliffe). 

JOVEN A‘NTER. s. (from covenant.) One 
who takes a covenant, A word introduced in 
the civil wars (Oxford Reasons). 3 

~CO'VENOUS. a. (from covin.) Fraudu- 

lent; collusive; triekish (Bacon). 

COVENTRY, a town of Warwickshire, 
whieb, with Litchfield (see Lircurtexp), 
is a bishop’s see. Its market is on Friday. 
It is a city and county of itself, containing 
nineteen villages and hamlets, and is governed 
by a mayor, two bailiffs, sheriffs, ten alder- 
men, and other officers. This town was sur- 
rounded with strong walls which were three 
miles in circumference, and twenty-six towers, 
which were demolished by order of king 
Charles II. in 1662. A parliament was held 
held here in the reign of Henry IV. called par- 
liamentum indoctum, or the unlearned parlia- 
ment, because the lawyers were excluded ; and 
another in the reign of Henry VI. called par- 
liamentum diabolicum, or the devil’s parlia- 
ment, from the attainders of the duke of York, 
the earls of Salisbury, Warwick, and March, 
and their adherents.. In 1801, the number of 
inhabitants in Coventry was 16034: there 
were, then, 2030 inhabited, and 204 uninha= 
bited houses. 
ing, Coventry possessed a matchless croup of 


ehurches, all standing within one cemetery. 
St.Michael’s, at present, has probably the — 


most beautiful steeple in Europe: every part 
of it 1s so finely proportioned, that sir Christo- 
pher Wren spoke of it as a masterpiece of 
architecture. be: 52.28 N. Len. 1. 28 W. 

COVENTRY BELLS. In botany. See 
CAMPANULA. | 

Yo COVER. v. a. (couvrir, French.) 1. To 
overspread any thing with something else 
(Shakspeare). 2. 'To conceal under something 
Jaid over (Dryden). 3. To hide by superficial 


er 4. To overwhelm; to bury 
(/¥atts). 5. 'Toconceal from notice or pu- 


“nishment. 6. To shelter; to protect (Cow- 


When the cathedral was stand-. 
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ley). 7: To incubate ; to brood on (Addison). 
8, to copulate with a female. 9g. To wear the 
hat (Dryden). 
. Co’veR.s. (from the verb.) 1. Any thing 
that is laid over another (Ray). 2. A eon~ 
cealment ; a sereen; a veil (17 Estrange). 3, 
Shelter ; defence from weather (Clarendon). 

Co’vgx-sHame. s. Some appearance to 
conceal infamy. (Dryden). 

COVERDALE (Miles), an English di« 
vine; born in Yorkshire, and educated . at 
Cambridge. Edward VI. made him bishop 
of Exeter, but in the reign of Mary he went 
abroad, At the accession of Elizabeth he re« 
turned to England, but refused ihe bishopric. 
However, he accepted the living of St. Mag~ 
nus, London, but was at last deprived of it for 
nonconformity. He died in 
He assisted ‘Tindal in his trar 
ble, and the edition of 
name, aD ig din 
“COVERING. s(from covert) Dress 3 
vesture ; any thing spread overanother (South). 

CO’VERLET. s. (cowvrelit, French.) ‘The 
outermost of the bedclothes ; that under which 
all the rest are concealed (Spenser). 

CO-VERSED SINE, in trigonometry, a 
term, denoting the versed-sine of the comple< 
ment. of an are toa quadrant. That which 
in most encyclopedias is called the co-versed. 
sine, namely, the remaining part of the dia- 
meter after the versed sine is taken from it 
(Rees’s Cyclo, art. Co-versed sine) is not the 
co-versed sine, but the sup-versed sine, the 
versed-sine of the supplemental arc. . 

CO/VERT. s. (couvert, French.) 1. A 
shelter; a defence (Isaiah). 2. A thicket, or 
hiding place (Addison). q 

Co’/vERT. a. (couvert, Freneh.) 1. Shel- 
tered ; not open; not exposed (Pope). 2. 


aa 


0 goes under his 


Secret; hidden; private; insidious (Mzizd).. 


. Co’veERT, a. (couvert, French.) The state 
of a woman sheltered by marriage under her 
husband; as covert baron, feme covert. See 
CoveERTURE. ‘Ne 

Covert way, or Corripor, in forti- 
fication, a space of ground level with the field 


on the edge of the ditch, three or four fathoms _ 


broad, ranging quite round the half moons, 
and other works toward the country. 


parapet raised on a level together with its bans- 


quets and glacis. The greatest efiort in sieges, 


is to make a lodgment on the covert-way, be- 


© 


the besieged usually pallisade it along the — 
le, and wndermine it on all sides. . 


x“ 


closely ; in private. (Dryden). 
im CO’/VERTN ESS. s. Secrecy ;_ privacy. é 
CO’VERTURE. s. (from cavert.) 1. Shele 


ee COVERTLY. ad. (from covert.) Seeretly ; 


‘ter ; defence; not exposure (Woodward). — 


CovERTURE, in law, is applied to the cons 
dition of a married woman, who by the laws 
of this realm is sub protestate viri, and there- 
fore disabled to make bargain with any, to the 
prejudice of herself or her .husband, without 
his assent and privity, or at least without hig 
allowance and confirmation. | 


To CO'VET. v. a. (convoiter, French.) 1. 


It has@ 
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To desire inordinately ; to desire beyond. due 
bounds (Shakspeare). 2. 'To desire earnestly 
(Hooker). 


To Co'ver. v. n. To have a strong desire. 


CO’VETABLE. ae. (from covet.) To be b 


wished for; to be coveted. 
CO'VETISE. s. (convoitise, French.) Ava- 
rice; covetousness: not used (Spenser). 
CO'VETOUS. a. (convoiteux, French.) 1. 
Inordinately desirous; eager (Dryden). 2. 
Inordinately eager of money; avaricious. 3. 
Desirous ; eager: in a good sense (Zaylor). 
_ CO'VETOUSLY. ad. (from covetous.) Ava- 
riciously ; eagerly (Shakspeare). — 
CO'VETOUSN ESS. s.(from covefous.) 1. 
Avarice; eagerness of gain (Tvllotson). 2. 
Eagerness ; desire: in a neutral sense (Shak.). 
COVEY. In sporting language, a term ap- 
plied toa family of patridges, consisting of the 
cock, hen, and their produce of the year: when 
the covey or family is broken, they are then 
denominated according to their number, a 
leash, implying three; two brace, four; or a 
single brace, two. 
COUGH, (tussis.) A sonorous concus- 


sion of the thorax, produced by the sudden. 


expulsion of the inspired air. Y 
Coughs are excited by any acrid ‘substance, 

either chemically or mechanically applied to 
those passages through which the air enters, 
These are lined with a membrane so exceed- 
ingly sensible, that it cannot bear the mildest 
stimulus, such as a drop of cold water, with- 
out throwing the muscles serving for respira- 
tion into a violent convulsion. _ Hence the 
air is expelled with a force sufficient to carry 
along with it the irritating substance; and 
thus.a cough often becomes not only useful, 
but indispensably necessary for the preservation 
of life; as this tart frees the lungs from every 
kind of stimulating matter, or foulness, which 
might otherwise be attended with suffocation. 
A cough is, therefore, an almost inseparable 
companion of every inflammation of the lungs, 
as well as every difficulty of breathing; nay, 
it frequently takes place, when the purest air 
enters an excoriated sore, or too sensible wind- 
pipe, and its tender branches, It may also 
arise from too great an irritability of the nerv- 
ous system, or even of some particular part, 

uch as the ear; from worms and impurities 
in the first passages ; obstructions of the abdo- 
minal wiscera ; acrimony clogging the glands, 
and originating frequently from a catarrhal 
and schrophulous disposition; hysteric weak- 
mess; accumulation of sharp humours in the 
PEE shee Lull es sit 

__ From this view of the causes which pro- 
duce coughs, it will not be expected that we 
should expatiate on the treatment of the com- 
plaint, under every form and variety of cir- 
cumstances : it will come more regularly under 
view in the treatiseon MEDICINE. | 
.. We may just remark here that it is a Pe 
Vailing error, that all coughs may be cured by 
the usual mode of administering oily, diluent, 
and demulcent remedies, At first, indeed, 
such medicines may be serviceable, to sweeten 
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the acrid humours then secreted, and to alla 

the irritation. But, as the compounds of oil, 
spermaceti, &c. easily turn rancid, and even in 
a fresh state impair the appetite, and affect the 
reast, we consider them as extremely preca- 
rious: hence we would prefer the chewing of 
the extract of liquorice, gum arabic, and simi- 
lar substances, to all liquid preparations. If, 
however, the cough has made such progress as 
not to yield to the treatment here alluded 
to, in this case we can confidently recommend 
the use of the following acid julep: ‘Three 
ounces of sweet olive oil, two ounces of 
syrup of capillaire, one ounce of conserve 
of roses, and thirty drops of strong oil of vi- 
triol; mix them properly, and take a tea- 
spoonful or two, frequently, These ingredi- 
ents form an excellent medicine for adults; 
but, for children, we would prefer a julep 
prepared of eight ounces of rose-water, four 
ounces of syrup of dry roses, and six drops of 
vitriolic acid; to be taken by spoonfuls, as 
often as occasion may require, especially if the. 
cough be aceompanied with thirst and febrile . 
heat. In the latter cases, the julep should be 
diluted with sweet whey, which of itself is an 
imcomparable beverage in catarrhal affections. 

Coucu (Chin). See Hoorpinc-couGnh. 

To CoucH. v. x. Ckuchen, Dutch.) To 
have the lungs convulsed; to make a noise in 
endeavouring to evacuate the peccant matter 
from the lungs (Pope). 

To Coucu. v. a. To 
expectorate (Wiseman). 

CO’'UGHER. s. (from cough.) One. that 
coughs. . 

CO'VIN. Co’yine. s. A deceitful agree- 
ment between two or more, to the hurt of 
another (Cowell). 

JO'VING. s. (from cove.) A term in 
building, used of houses that project over the 
groand-plot (Harvis). 

COVINUS, in the middle ages, a kind of 
war-chariot, in which the Gauls and Britons 
fought. 

COULD, the imperfect preterit of can. 

COULTER, in husbandry, an iron instru- 


ment fixed in the beam of a plough, and 


eject by a cough; to 


serving to cut the edges of each furrow. See 


PLoucu.. .. 

COUNCIL, or CounseEL, in a general 
sense, an assembly of some considerable per- 
sons to concert measures relative to the state, 
In Britain, the law, in order to assist the king 
in the discharge of his duties, the maintenance 


of his dignity, and the exertion of his prero- 
gative, hath assigned him different councils 


to advise with. scr 

1. The high court of parliament. See Par- 
LIAMENT. € 

2. The peers of the realm are by their birth 
hereditary counsellors of the crown; and ma 
be called together by the king, to impart thejr 
advice in all matters of importance to the 
realm, either in time of parliament, or, which 
hath been their principal, use, when there is 


no parliament in being. Accordingly Brac- 


ton, speaking of the nobility of his time, sass, 


COU 
they might properly be called ‘‘ consules 2 
consulendo ; reges enim tales sibi associant ad 


consulendum.” And in the law-books it 1s 
aid down, that the peers are created for two 


reasons: 1. Ad consulendum; 2.{Ad defenden- 


‘dum, regem: for which reason the law gives 
them certain great and high privileges; such 
as freedom from arrests, &c: even when no 
parliament is sitting ; because the law intends, 
that they are always assisting the king with 
their counsel for the commonwealth, or keep- 
ing the realm in safety by their prowess and 
valour. | 

~ Instances of conventions of the peers, to ad- 
vise the king, have been in former times very 
frequent; though’ now fallen into disuse, by 
reason of the more regular meetings of parlia- 
ment. Sir Edward Coke gives‘us an extract 
of a record, 5 Henry 1V. concerning an ex- 
change of lands between the king and the earl 
-of Northumberland, wherein the value of 
each was agreed.to be settled by advice of par- 
Hament (if any should be called before the 
feast of St. Lucia), or otherwise by advice of 
the grand council of peers, ete the king 
promises to assemble before the said feast, in 
case no parliament shall be called. 

3. A third council belonging to the king, 
are, according to sir Edward Coke,’ his judges 
of the courts of law, for law-matters. And 
this appears raat in the English statutes, 
particularly 14 Edward III. c. 5. and in other 
books of law. So that when the king’s coun- 
cil is mentioned generally, it must be defined, 
particularized, and understood, secundum sub- 
jectam materiem: ‘* according to the subject 
matter :” and if the subject be of a legal na- 
ture, then by the king’s council is understood, 
his council for matters of law; namely, his 
judges. Therefore, when by statute 16 Richard 
Il.c.5. it was made a Hist ‘offence to import 
into England any papal ‘bulls, or other pro- 
cesses from Rome; and it was enacted, that 
the offenders should be attached by their bo- 
dies and brought before the king and his coun- 
cil to answer for such offence; here, by the 
expression of king’s council, were understood 
the king’s judges of his courts of justice, the 
subject-matter being legal: this being the 
general way of interpreting the word council. 

4. But the principal council belonging to 
‘the king is his privy council, which is gene- 
rally, by way of eminence, called the council. 
‘For an account of its constitution and powers, 
see the article PRIvY-COUNCIL. 
*. Lord chancellor Bacon in his admirable Es 
say on Counsel, says ‘‘ A long table and a 
‘square table, or seats about the walls seem 
things of form, but are things of substance ; 
for at a long table a few at the upper end, in 
effect, sway all the business ; but in the other 
form there is more use of the counsellors’ opi- 
nions that sit lower. A king, when he pre- 
“sides in council, let him beware how he opens 
his.own inclination too much in that eihtigh 
he propoundeth ; for else counsellors will but 
‘take the wind of him, and instead of giving 
free counsel, will sing him a song of placebo.” 


‘Nicene council, 


‘vice; direction (Clarendon). 


(Shakspeare). 3. Deliberation (Hooker). 4 
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Councit (Aulic). See Aurrc. 

- Councit (Cabinet). SeeCasinet. 

Counctxt (Common), in the city of Lon« 
don, is a court wherein is made all bye-laws 
which bind the citizens. It coasists, like the 
parliament, of two houses; an upper, com-_ 
posed of the lord-mayor and aldermen ; and a 
lower, of a number of common-council men, 
chosen by the several wards, as representatives 
of the body of the citizens. _ 

CouNCIL OF WAR, an assembly of the 
principal officers of an army or fleet, occasion- 
ally called by the general or admiral to concert _ 
measures for their conduct with regard to 
sieges, retreats, engagements, &c. 

OUNCIL, in church history, an assembly 
of prelates and doctors, met for the regnlating 
matters relating to the. doctrine or discipline 
of the church. 

Councit (National), is an assembly of 
prelates of a nation under their primate or 
patriarch, 

Councits (Oecumenical or General), are 
assemblies which represent the whole body of 
the universal church. The Romanists rec- 
kon eighteen of them; Bullinger, in his trea-_ 
tise de Conciliis, six; Dr. Prideaux, seven; 
and bishop Beveridge has increased the num- 
ber to eight, which, he says, are all the general 
councils which have ever been held since the 
time of the first Christian emperor. They_ 
are as follows: 1. The council of Nice, held 
in the reign of Constantine the Great, on ac- 
count of the heresy of Arius. 2. The council 
of Constantinople called under the reign and 
by the command of Theodosius the Great, for 
much the same end that the former council — 
was summoned. 3. The council of Ephesus, 
convened by Theodosius the younger at the 
suit of Nestorius. 4. The council of Calce- 
don, held in the reign of Martianus, which 
approved of the Eutychian heresy. 5. The 
second council of Constantinople, assembled 
by the emperor Justinian, condemned the 
three chapters taken out of the book of Theo- 
dorus of Mopsuestia, having first decided, that 
it was lawful to anathematize the dead. Some 
authors tell us, that they likewise condemned 
the several errors of Origen about the Trinity, _ 
the plurality of worlds, and pre-existence of 
souls. 6. ‘The third Laat of Constanti= 
nople, held by the command of Constantius- 
Pogonatus the emperor, in which they receiv- _ 
ed the definitions of the five first general coun- 
cils, and particularly that against Origen and 
Theodorus of Mopsuestia. 7. The second 
8. The faurth council of 
Constantinople, assembled when Louis II, 


was emperor of the West. The regulations 
‘which they made are contained in twenty- 


seven canons, the heads of which are set down, 
Che du Pin , to whum the reader is refer- 
red. 
_ CouNCIL-BOARD..s. Council-table ; table 
where matters of state are deliberated (Claren.). 

CO'UNSEL. s. (consilium, Latin.) 1. Ad- 
2. Consultation 


COU 
Prudence ; art ; machination (Proverbs). . 5. 
Secrecy (Shakspeare). 6. Those that-plead a 
cause ; the counsellors (Pope). 

_ Lord Bacon, in the essay cited above, says,. 
-** The greatest trust between man and man is 
the trust of giving counsel; for in other con- 
fidences men commit the parts. of life, their 
lands, their goods, their children, their credit, 
some particular affair; but to such as the 
make their counsellors they commit the whole: 
by how much the more are they obliged to 
all faith and integrity. The wisest princes 


need not think it any diminution to their 


greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency, 
to rely upon counsel. God himself is not 
without, but hath made it one of the great 
names of his blessed Son, © The counsellor.’ 
Solomon hath pronounced that, © in counsel 
is stability.” ‘hings will have their first or 
second agitation: if they. be not tossed upon 
the arguments of counsel, they will be tossed 
upon the waves of fortune ; and be full of in- 
constancy, doing and undoing, like the reeling 
of a drunken man.” 
To Co'uNSEL. v. a. (consilior, Latin.) 1. 
To give advice or counsel to any person (Sh.). 
2. To advise any thing (Dryden). 
CO’/UNSELLABLE. a. (from counsel). 
Willing to receiveand follow advice( Clarend.) 
COUNSELLOR. s. (from counsel.) 1. 
One that gives advice (Wisdom). 2. Confi- 
dent; bosom friend (Waller). 3. One whose 
province is to deliberate and advise upon pub- 
Tick affairs (Bacon). . 
__CouNSELLOR, at law, a person retained 
_ by a client to plead his cause in a public court 
of judicature, See ADvocaTE, Barris- 
TER, COUNSEL, and SERJEANT. 
CouNSELLOR (Privy). See Privy- 
CounciL. . 
_ CO/UNSELLORSHIP.».(from counsellor.) 
The office or post of a privy-counsellor (Bac.). 
To COUNT. wv. a. (compter, French.) 1. 
To number; to tell (South). 2. To preserve a 
teckoning (Locke). 3. Toreckon; to place 
to an account (Locke). 4. To esteem; to 
account ; to consider as having a certain cha- 
racter (Hooker). 5. Toimpute to; to charge 
to (Rowe). . . 
* To Count. v. n. 
scheme (Swift). 
~ Count. s. (compte, French.) 1. Num- 
ber (Spenser). 2. Reckoning (Shakspeare). 
~ Count, a nobleman who possesses a do- 
main erected into a county. he dignity is a 
~medium between that of a duke and a baron. 
(See Eart.) Counts were originally lords of 
the court, or of the emperor’s retinue, and had 
their name comites a comitando. Eusebius 
tells us, that Constantine divided them into 
three classes, of the two first the senate was 
composed: those of the third had no place in 
the senate, but enjoved several other privi- 
leges of senators. \‘fhere were counts that 
served on land, others at sea ; some in a civil, 
‘and some in a legal capacity. ‘I'he quality of 
‘count is now.no more than a title which a 
king grants upon erecting a territory into a 


To found an account or 


Cs 
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county, with a reserve of jurisdiction and sove- 
reignty to himself. A count has a right to 
bear. on his arms a coronet adorned with three 
precious stones, and surmounted with three 
large pearls, whereof those in the middle and 
extremities of the coronet advance above the 
rest. See Crown. 

Counr, in law, signifies the original decla- 
ration of complaintin a real action, as a decla- 
ration is ina personal one. 

Count WHEEL, in the striking part of a 
clock, a wheel which moves round once in 
twelve or twenty-four hours, It is sometimes 
called the locking-wheel. See Crock. 

CO’'UNTABLE. a. (from count.) That 
Py be numbered (Spenser). 

O’UNTENANCE. s. (countenance, Fr.) 
1..The form of the face. 2, Air; look (Sk.). 
3. Calmness of look; composure of face (Sw.). 
4. Confidence of mien ; aspect. of assurance 
(Clarendon. Spratt). 5. Kindness or ill-will, 
as it appears upon the face (Spenser). 6. Pa- 
tronage ; appearance of favour ; support ; ap- 
pearance on any side (Davies). 7. Superficial 
appearance ; show (Ascham). | 

To Co/UNTENANCE. v. a. (from the noun.) 
1. To support; to patronise (Addison). 2. 
To make a show of (Spenser). 3. To act 
suitably to any thing (Shakspeare), 4. To 
encourage; to appear in defence (/ot.). 

COYUNTENA‘NCER. s. (from ‘counte- 
nance.) One that countenances or supports au- 
other. . 

_CO/UNTER. s. (from count.) 1. A false 
piece of money used as a means of reckoning 
(Swift). 2. The table on which goods are 
viewed, and money told, ina shop (Dryden). 
3. COUNTER of a Horse,. is that part of a 
horse’s forehand that lies between the shoulder 
and under the neck (£arrier’s Dict.). 

Co/UNTER. ad. (contre, French.) 1. Cone 
trary to; in. opposition to (South). 2. The 
wrong way (Sfakspeare). 3. Contrarywise 
(Locke). 

To COUNTERACT. v. 2. (counter and 
act.) ‘To hinder any thing from its effect by 
ia Sp} agency (South) . 

To COUNTERBA'LANCE. v. a. (counter 
and balance.) ‘To act against with an oppo- 
site weight (Boyle). 

CouNYTERBA'LANCE. s. Opposite weight ; 
equivalent power (Locke). , 

COUNTER BARRY, or Contre Bar- 
RE, in heraldry, is the same _as our bendy si- 
nister per bend counterchanged. | 

COUNTERBOND, a bond of-indemnifi- 
cation, given to one who has given his bond 
as a security for another’s payment of a debt, 
or the faithful discharge of his office or trust. 

To COUNTERBU'FF. v. a. (counter and 
buff) ‘To impel ; to strike back (Dryden). 

CouUNTERBU’FF. 8, A stroke that produces 
a recoil (Sidney). 

CO/UNTERCASTER. s. (counter and 
caster.) A book-keeper; a caster of accounts 
(Shakspeare). 

CO/UNTERCHANGE.. s. (counter and 
change.). Exchange ; reciprocation (Shaks.). 
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“To Co'UNTERCHANGE. v. a. To give and 

teceive. sents ee 
COUNTERCHANGED, in heraldry, is 
when any field or charge is divided or parted 
by any line or lines of partition, consisting alt 

interchangeably of the same tinctures. _ 

COUNTERCHA’RM. ss. (counter and 
charm.) "That by which a charm is dissolved 
(Pope). . i 
To COUNTERCHA’RM. v. a. To destroy 
the effect ofan enchantment (Decay of Piety). 
To COUNTERCHE'CK. v. a. (counter 

and check.) ‘To oppose. 


CouNTERCHECK: 5s. Stop; rebuke (Sh.). 


COUNTERDEED, a secret writing either 
before a notary or under a private seal, which 
destroys, invalidates, or alters a public one. 

To COUNTERDRAW. v. a. (from coun- 
ter and draw.) 'To copy a design by means of 
an oiled paper, wherean the strokes, appear- 

| ing through, are traced with a pencil (Cham- 
ers). . 

COUNTERERMINE, in heraldry, is the 
contrary to ermine, being a black field with 
white spots. 

COUNTERE'VIDENCE. s. (counter and 
evidence.) ‘Testimony by which the deposi- 
tion of some former witness is opposed (Burn). 

Lo COUNTERFEIT. v. a. (contrefaire, 

‘Fr.) 1. To copy with an intent to pass the 
copy for an original; to forse (Waller). 2. 
To imitate; to copy; to resemble (Tillotson). 

Co'UNTERFEIT. a. (from the verb.) 1. 
That is made in imitation of another ; forged ; 
fictitious (Locke). 2. Deceitful; hypocriti- 
eal (Roscommon). 

Co'UNTERFEIT. §. (from the verb.) 1. 
One’ who personates another; an impostor 
(Bacon), 2. Something made in imitation of 
another ;\a forgery (T7/lotson). 

COUNTERF ITS, in our law, are per- 

sons that obtain any money or goods, by coun- 
terfeit letters or false tokens, who, being con- 
victed before justices of assize, or of the peace, 
&c. ate to suffer such punishment as shall be 
thought fit to be inflicted, under death, as 
Imprisonment, pillory, &c. 
~ COUNTERFEITER, s.. (from ‘counter- 
Jfeit.) A forger; one who contrives copies 
to pass for originals (Cumden). 

CO’YUNTERFEITLY. ad. (from counter- 
Séeit-) _Falsely; with forgery GShwk.). 

COUNTERFE’RMENT. s. (counter and 
Jerment.) Ferment opposed to ferment (Add.). 

COUNTERFE'SANCE. | 5s. . (contrefai- 
sance, Fr.) The act of counterfeiting ; for- 
gery (Spenser). 

COUNTERFISSURE, a surgical term, 
denoting a fissure or fracture, produced by a 

| ‘blow or fall, in a part of the body (suppose the 
occipital bone) quite remote from, or even 


opposite to, that which had been exposed to . 


the mechanical violence. This accident may 
happen in many parts, but it occurs most fre- 
quently in the head, where, also, it as the 
most dangerous. .-...-. > iss 

COUNTER-FORTS, in fortification, are 
bodies of masonry built behind walls, from 
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distance to distance, and cemented with 
them, in order ‘to strengthen them, and les- 
sen the pressure of the earth behind them, 
There are commonly eighteen feet between 
the centre of one counterfort and that of the 


next. 
_. COUNTERFUGUE, in music, a fugue in 


which the subjects move in contrary diree- 
tions. 
COUNTERGA’GE. s. (from counter and 
gage.) A method used to measure the joints, 
by transferring the breadth of a mortise to 
the place where the tenon is to be (Chambers). 
COUNTERGUA‘RD. $s. (from counter 
and guard.) A small rampart with parapet 
and ditch (Military Dict.). 
COUNTERLIGHT. s. (from counter and 
light.) A window or light opposite to any 
thing (Chambers), x 
To COUNTERMA'ND. v. a. (conireman- 
der, Fr.) .1. To order the contrary to what 
was ordered before; to repeal a command 
(South). 2. To contradict the orders of an- 
other (Hold.) 3. To prohibit (Harvey). 
CoUNTERMA'ND. 5... (contremand, Fr.) 
Repeal of a former order (Shakspeare). ; 
To COUNTERMA‘/RCH. v. n. (counter 
and march.) ‘To march backward. i. 
CoUNTERMARCH. s. 1. Retrocession ;_ 
march backward (Collier). 2. Change of 
measures ; alteration of conduct (Burnet). - 
COUNTER-MARK, a second or ‘third 
mark, put on any thing marked before. 
The word is applied, in commerce, to the 
several marks put on a bale of goods belonging 
to several merchants ; that it may not be open- 
ed but in the presence of them all, or their 
agents. . 
In goldsmiths’ works, &c. the counter-mark 
is the mark, or punchion ef the hall, or com- 
pany, to shew the metal is standard, added to 
that of the artificer who made it. ~ 
CouNTER-MARK OF A HORSE, 1s an artie 
ficial cavity, which the jockeys make in the 


teeth of horses that have outgrown the natura 


mark ; to disguise their age, and make them ap-+ 
pear as if they were not above eight years old. ” 
CouNTER-MARK OF A MEDAL, 18a mark 
added to a medal, a long time after its being 
struck. 
COUNTER-MINE, in war, a subterrane- 
ous vault, running the whole length of a wall, 
three feet broad, and six deep, with several 
holes and apertures therein: contrived to pre- 
vent the effect of mines, in case the enemy 
should make any to blow up the wall. sta 
- This kind of counter-mine, however, is 
now of little use. one ee 
The modern counter-mine is a well, or pit, 
and a gallery, sunk on purpose, till it meet 
the enemy’s mine, and prevent the effect : it 
being’ first pretty well known whereabouts 
that is. : P 
CouNTERMINE signifies also, 1. Means of 


opposition ; means of counteraction (Sidney), 


2. A stratagem by which any contrivance 1s 
defeated (L’ Estrange). 


To COUNTERMINE. v. a, ‘1; To delve a 
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passage intoan enemy’s mine. 2. To counter- 
mk to defeat by secret measures (Decay of 
ety). 
* COUNTERMOTION. ». (counter and 
motion.) Contrary motion (Digby). 
COUNTERMU’RE. s. (contremure, Fr.) 
A wall built up behind another wall (Knolles). 
COUNTERNA/TURAE. a. (counter and 
natural.) Contrary to nature (Harvey). 
COUNTERNOUSE. 5. (counter and 
noise.) A sound by which any other noise is 
overpowered (Calamy). 
COUNTERO’PENING. s. (counter and 
opening.) An aperture or vent on the con- 
trary side (Sharp). 
COUNTER-OPENING. (contra apertura.) 
In surgery. An opening made in any part of 
an abscess opposite to one already in it. This 
is often done in order to afford a readier egress 
to the collected pus. ~ 
~COUNTERPA’CE. s. (countcr and pace.) 
Contrary measure; attempts in opposition to 
any scheme (Swift). nt 
~ CO'UNTERPANE. s. (contrepoint, Fr.) 
A coverlet for a bed, or any thing else woven 
In squares (Shakspeare). ; | 
COUNTERPA’RT. s. (counter and part.) 


‘The correspondent part (L’ strange). 


' COUNTERPLE’A. s. (from counter and ° 


lea.)~ In law, a replication ( Cowell.) 

To COUNTERPLOT. v. a. (councer and 
plot.) 'To oppose one machination by another. 

CouNTERPLO'T. s. An artifice opposed to 
an artifice (L’ Estrange). 

CO/UNTERPOINT. s. A coverlet woven 
in squares. 

Co'UNTERPOINT, in music, the art of 
disposing several parts or airs together,.1n such 
a manner as to make an agreeable whole or 

concert. In general, every harmonious com- 
position, that is, of many parts, was called 
counterpoint. Its name was deduced from 
the circumstance that before notes of different 
méastire were in use the way of composing 
was to set pricks or points one against the 
other, to denote the concords; the length or 
measure of which points were sung according 
to the quantity of the words or syllables which 
were applied to them: and because, in com- 
posing our descant, we set note against note, 
as they did point againt point, from thence it 
still retains the name of counterpoint. 
_ Counterpoint is divided into simple and 
figurative; simple counterpoint, or the har- 
“mony of concords, consists of perfect as well 
as imperfect concords, and may therefore be 
denominated perfect or imperfect, according 
as the concords are whereof it is composed. 

_ For the rules of counterpoint, with regard to 
the succession of concords, it must be observ- 
ed, that, as much as can be, the parts may 

. ge by a contrary motion; that is, the 
“bass may ascend where. the treble descends, 


and vice versa. Inasharp key the bass de-— 


_scends cradually from the fifth to the fourth ; 
the-last, in that ¢ase should never have its pro- 
per harmony applied to it ; but the notes that 
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was harmony in the preceding fifth must be 
continued on the fourth: thirds and fifths 
may follow one another as often as one -has a 
mind, Now to dispose the concords, or the _ 
natural notes and their octaves, in any key in 
a simple counterpoint, observe, with regard to 
the distinction into perfect or imperfect har- 
mony, this general rule: to the key, to the 
fourth and the fifth, perfect harmony must be 
joined; to the second, third, and seventh, an 
imperfect harmony is indispensable; to the 
sixth, either a erfect or imperfect harmony ; 
but when the ee is flat, an imperfect har- 
mony given to the sixth. Figurative coun- 
terpoint is of two kinds: in one, discords are 
introduced occasionally, as passing notes, serv- 
ing only as transitions from concord to con- 
cord : 1n the other, the discords have a con- 
siderable part in the harmony, but must be 
brought in by judicious preparation. See 
DEscAntT. ; 

To COUNTERPO‘SE. ». a. (counter and 
poise.) 1. To counterbalance; to be equi- 
ponderant to; to act against with equal 
weight (Digby). 2. To produce a contrary 
action by an equal weight (/ilkins). 3. To 
act with equal power against any person or 
cause (Spenser). | 

Co’UNTERPOISE. s. 1. Equiponderance ; ° 
equivalence of weight (Boyle). 2. The state 
of being placed in the opposite scale of the 
balance (Milton). 3. Equipollence; equiva- 
lence of power (Bacon). 

COUNTERPO‘'ISON. s. (counter and pot- 
son.) Antidote (Arbuthnot). 

COUNTERPRE‘SSURE. s. (counter and 
pressure.) Opposite force; power acting in 
contrary directions (Blackmore). 

COUNTERPRO‘JECT. s. (counter and pro- 
ject.) Correspondent part of a scheme (Swift). 

To COUNTERPRO'VE. v. a. (counter 
and prove.) To take off a design in black 
lead, or red chalk, by passing it through the 
rolling-press with another piece of paper (Ch.). 

To COUNTERRO‘L. v. a. (counter and 
roll.) To preserve the power of detecting 
frauds by a counter-account ; to control. 

COUNTEREO'LMENT. s. ({rom counters 
rol.) A counter account; controlment (Bac.). 

COUNTERSCARP, 1n fortification, is pro- 
perly-the exterior talus or slope of the ditch ; 
but it is often taken for the covered way and 
the glacis. In this sense; we say, the enemy 
have lodged themselves on the counterscarp. 

CouNTERSCARP (Angle of the), is that 
made by the two sides of the counterscarp, 
meeting before the middle of the curtin. 

To COUNTERSIGN. v. a. (counter and 
sign.) To sign an order or patent of a superi- 
our, tu quality of secretary, to render it more 
authentick (Chambers). 

COUNTER-TENOR, in music, a term 
applied to the highest natural male voice. 

COUNTERTVDE. s. (counter and tide.) 
Contrary tide (Dryden). 

COUNTERTIME. s. (contretemps, 


Fr.) 
Defence; opposition (Dryden). a4 
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, COUNTERTU’RN. s. (counter and turn.) 
The height and full growth of the play, which 
destroys expectation (Dryden). 

Zo COUNTERVA‘4L. v. a. (contra and 
vuleo, Latin.) ‘To be equivalent to; to have 
equal force or value ; to act against with equal 
power (Hooker. Wilkins). 

CounrTrERVA'IL. s. (from the verb.) 1. 
Equal weight; power or value sufficient to 
obviate any effect or objection. 2&. That 
which has equal weight or value with some- 
thing else (South). 

COUNTERVIVEW. s. (counter and view.) 
1. Opposition; a posture in which two per- 
sons front each other (Milton). 2. Contrast ; 
a position in which dissimilar things illustrate 
each other (Swift). : 

To COUNTERWO RK. v. a. (counter 
and work.) ‘To counteract; to hinder any 
eflect by contrary operations (Pope). 

CO'UNTESS. s. (comitissa, Lat. comtesse, 
French.) _The'lady of an earl or count (Dr.). 

CO/UNTING-HOUSE. s.° (count and 
house.) ‘The reom appropriated by traders to 
their books and accounts. See COMPTING- 
HOUSE. 

CO/UNTLESS. a. (from count.) Innu- 
merable ; without number (Donne). 

COU'NTRY. s. -(contr€e, Fr.) 1. A tract 
of land; aregion (Spratt). 2. Theparts of a 
region distant from cities or courts; rural 
parts (Spectator). 3. ‘The place which any 
man inhabits (Shak.). 4. The place of one’s 
birth; the native soil (Spratt). 5. The inha- 
bitants of any region Shak.). 

Covu/NTRY. a. 1. Rustick; rural; vil- 
latick (Norris). 2. Of an interest opposite to 
that of courts ; as, the country party (Locke). 
3. Peculiar to a region or people (Maccab.). 
4. Rude; ignorant ; untaught (Dryden). 

COoUNTRY-DANCE, a lively pointed air, 
calculated for dancing. ‘The country-dance 1s 
said to be of English origin, though now 
transplanted into almost every country in Eu- 
rope. No rutes have ever been laid down for 
the composition of a eountry-dance, nor is it, 
indeed, confined to any particular measure. 
See CONTRE-DANCE. 

Co’UNTRYMAN. s. (from country and 


man.) 1.. One born in the same country. 
(Locke). 2. A rustick ; one that inhabits the 


rural parts; not a townsman (Graunt). 3. 
A farmer; a husbandman (L’ Esérange). 
CouNTRY-WAKES. See WAKES. 
COUNTY, in geography, originally signi- 
fied the territory of a count or earl, but now 
it is used in the same sense with shire; the 
one word coming from the French, the other 
from the Saxon. In this view, a county is a 
circuit or portion of the realm, into fifty-two 
of which, the whole land, England and 
Wales, is divided for its better government, 
and the moreeasy administration of justice. 
CoUNTY-CORPORATE, is a title given to 
several cities, or ancient boroughs, on which 
the English monarchs have thought fit to be- 
stow extyaordinary privileges; annexing to 


cov 
them a particular territory, land, or jurisdic- 
tion; and making them counties of them- 
selves, to be governed by their own sherifls 

and magistrates. 
CounTy-court, in English 
incident to the jurisdiction of the sheriff. It 
is not a court of record, but may hold pleas of 
debt or damages under the value of 40s. 
some of which causes these inferior courts have 
by the express words of the statute of Glou- 


cester, a jurisdiction totally exclusive of the 


king’s superior courts. 
judges in this court, and the sheriff is the mi- 
nisterial officer. The great conflux of free- 
holders, which are supposed always to attend 
at the county-eourt, is the reason why all acts 
of parliament at the end of every session were 
wont to be there published by the sheriff; why 
all outlawries of absconding offenders are 
there proclaimed; and why all popular elec- 
tions which the freeholders are to make, as. 


formerly of sherifis and conservators of the 


peace, and still of coroners,. verderers, and 


law, a court | 


Over — 


The freeholders of the county are the real 


‘ 
’ 


® 


knights of the shire, must ever be made in | 


‘pleno comitatu, or in’ full county-court. By _ 


the statute 2 Edward VI. c. 25. no county- _ 


court shall be adjourned longer than for one 
month, consisting of twenty-eight days. 
COUNTIES PALATINE. Of the fifty-two 
counties, there are three of special note,. 
which are therefore termed counties palatine, 
as Lancaster, Chester, and Durham, The 


two latter are such by prescription, or imme-_. 


morial custom, at least as old as the Norman 
conquest ; the former was created by Edward 
(II. in favour of Henry Plantagenet, first eark 
and duke of Lancaster. 


York, and was stripped of its privilege in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and reduced to be a 
part of the county of Northumberland; the 
former was abolished in 27 Hen. VIII. the 
latter in 14 Eliz.. 

The chief governors of these counties pala- 


_ tine, heretofore, by a special charter from the 
king, sent out all writs in their own names; 
and touching justice, did all things as abso- — 


Pembroke also, and. 
‘Hexham, were anciently counties palatine ;. 
which, last belonged to the archbishop of — 


lutely as the king himself in other counties, — 


only acknowledging him their superior and ~ 


governor: whence palatine, @ palaizo, because 
the owners of them had jura regalia as fully 
as the king hath in his palace, These privi- 
Pee were probably granted to them, because 
they 
aie Scotland. But in Henry the Eighth’s 
time, the said power was much abridged ;. 
though still all writs are witnessed in their 
names, and all forfeitures for treason by the 
common law-accrue to them. The Ish 


counties palatine, though it is properly only a 


e of 
Ely has been sometimes reckoned among the — 


bordered on enemies countries, viz. Wales’ 


. 


royal franchise ;the bishop Having, by grant — 


of king Henry I. jura regalia within the: Isle 


of Ely, whereby he exercises a jurisdictiom — 


over all causes, criminal and: civil. 
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There is a-court of chanceryin the counties 
palatine of Lancaster ‘and Durham, over 
which there are chancellors. 

CouNnTY-RATE. 
c. 29. the justices at their general or quarter 
sessions, or the greater part of them (and by 
13 Geo. II. c.°18. justices of liberties and 
franchises not subject to county-commission- 
ers), shall have power to make one general 
county-rate, to answer all former distinct 
rates, which shall be assessed on every pa- 
rish, &c. and collected and paid by the high 
constables of hundreds to treasurers appoint- 

ed by the justices, which money shall be 
deemed the public stock, &c.; but appeal 
lies by the churchwardens and _ overseers 
against the rate of any particular parish. (22 
Geo. III. ¢. t7.) This rate is, 

Ror the repairing of bridges and highways 
thereto adjoining, and salaries for the survey- 
ors of bridges; for building and repairing 
county-gaols; for repairing shire-halls; for 
the salary of the master of the house of cor- 
rection, and relieving the weak and sick in 
his custody; for the relief of the prisoners in 
the king’s bench and marshalsea prisons, and 
of poor hospitals in the county, and of those 
who shall sustain losses by fire, water, the 
sea, or other casualties, and other charitable 
purposes for the relief of the poor, as the jus- 
tices in sessions shall think fit; for the relief 
of the prisoners in the county-gaol ; for the 
preservation of the health of the prisoners, 
&c. &c. . 

COVORDEN, a town of the United Pro- 
vinces, in Overyssel, with a fortress in the 
marshes, strong both by nature and art.. It is 
thirty-five miles N.E. of Deventer. Lon. 6, 
33 EK. Lat. 50. 42 N. 

_' COUP, (Fr.}a touch or stroke. In music, 
coup de langue, with flute-players, is the ac- 
cent given to notes by the tip of the tongue, 
instead of slurring them inarticulately. 

Cour-pDE-MAIN, in military affairs, im- 
plies a desperate resolution in all small expe- 
ditions of surprise, &c. The favourable side 
_ of the proposed action must ever be viewed 5 
for if what may happen, arrive, or fall ont, ts 
chiefly‘thought upon, it will at the very best 
not only preatly discourage, but in general 
it will produce a total failure. ‘The very name 
of an expedition implies risk, hazard, precari- 
ous warfare, and ‘a critical but desperate ope- 
ration or coup-de-main. fic Pa 

Coup-p’IL, ina military sense, signifies 
that fortunate aptitude of eye in a general or 
other officer, by which he-is enabled at one 
glance on the map to see the weak parts of 
an enemy’s country, or to discern the strong 
ones of his own. By possessing a ready coup- 
d’oeil, a general may surmount the greatest 


difficulties, particularly in effensive operations. 


On a small scale this faculty is of the greatest 


utility. Actions’ have ‘been recovered by a 


sudden conception of” different openings upon 
the enemy, which could only be ascertained 


by a quick and ready eye, during the rapid 


movements-of opposing armics. 


By the 12th Geo. IT. 


CALA! 

COUPAR, or Couper, the county-town 
of Fife, in Scotland. Lat. 56. 18 N. Lon. 
2. 5a W. ; : 

COUPED, coupé, in heraldry, is used to 
express the head or any limb of an animal 
cut off from the trunk smooth; distinguishing 
it from that whichis called erased, that is, 
forcibly torn off, and therefore is ragged and 
uneven. 

CouPeEp is also used to signify such crosses, 
bars, bends, chevrons, &c. as do not touch 
the sides of the escutcheon, but are, as it were, 
cut off from them. 

COUPHT’E, a motion in dancing, wherein 
one leg is a little bent and suspended from the 
ground, while with the other a motion is 
made forwards. . . 

CO’/UPLE. s. (couple, French.) 1. A 
chain or tie that holds dogs together (Shak.). 
2. Two; a brace (Locke). 3. A male and 
his female (Benéley). * 

To Co’uPieE. v. a. (copulo, Latin.) 1. To 
chain together (Shakspeare). 2. To join one* 
another (South). 3.'To marry; to wed (Sid- 
ney). “ 

To Co/uPLE. v. n. To join in embraces 
(Bacon). 

CouPpLe-BEGGAR. 5. (couple and beggar.) 
One that makes it his business to marry beg-, 
gars to each other (Swift). ; 

CoupLe-CLoss, in heraldry, the fourth, 
part of a chevron, never borne but in pairs, | 
except there is a chevron between them. 

CO/UPLET, a division of a hymn, ode, 
song, or the like, wherein an equal number, 
or equal measure, of verses, is found in each 
part. The word is French, formed from the 
Latin copula. In odes, these divisions are 
more ordinarily called strophes. By an abuse, 


couplet is sometimes used to signify a -couple 


of verses. 

COUPLING-BOX, among mill-wrights, 
is a contrivance very frequently used in large 
mills, by means of which two parts of any 
shaft (intended to convey a rotatory motion. 
from one part of a mill to another) may be 
quickly disunited or counccted, in order to 
stop or to put in motion any particular ma- 
chine worked by that shaft. 
~COUPURE, in fortification, are passages 
sometimes cut through the glacis, of about, 
twelve or fifteen feet broad, in the re-entering” 
angle of the covert-way, to facilitate the sal- 
lies of the besieged. They are sometimes 
made through the lower curtin, to let boets 
into a little haven built on the rentrant angle 
of the counterscarp of the outworks. _ 

COURAGE, s. is often defined as synony- 
mous with bravery; but this, where there are 
not wisdom. and virtue to temper it, 1s a lawless 
quality. It is the property of this courage, 
that it acquits itself honourably in the view of 
the public, but fails a man when there are no 
such props to support it. fe who appears un- 
appalled in the field of battle, and perhaps 
would do the same on a scaffold, trembles 
when death approaches him on a sick bed ; 
agreeably to the language of the poet ; 

HHe 


COU 
*« Who combats bravely, is not. therefore 
_ brave; 
““ But dreads a death-bed as the meanest 
slave.” 


True courage, ‘says Mr. Grove, is such a 
firmness and resolvedness of soul, inspired by a 
sense of what is just and honourable, as 
amidst all the dangers and evils to which hu- 


man life is incident, enables a man steadily to. 


pursue the dictates of conscience and prudence. 
in this definition is contained the seat of this 
virtue, the object, and the measure of it. The 
seat of this virtue is the rational soul; from 
wheiice it follows, that brawny hmbs, a firm 
constitution, and <fermented blood, are not 
the things which make up a hero. The ob- 
jects of courage are the evils of life ; whereof 
some are unavoidable, as earthquakes, inun- 
dations, sickness, fire, and the like: others 
are avoidable, but net without quitting our 
honesty ; such are all the difficulties and dan- 
gers which may happen to attend the faithful 
discharge of our duty, and all the inconveni- 
énces which we sufier for our adherence to 
truth. The rule or measure of courage is a 
conscientious prudence, which cuts off the 
soldier who fights merely for pay or fame, the 
-man of false honour who gives or accepts the 
challenge, and the self-murderer, from any 
claim, to’ this virtue. The truly courageous 
man does every thing for the sake of something 
truly honourable; and for the obtaining of 
- this end, prudence advises to proper means. 
‘This courage does not exclude all fear, but 
- the fear which accompanies it respects not 
persons so much as things: not to fear infa- 
my, as Aristotle observes, is a sign, not of 
courage, but of impudence; not to fear God 
is a sign of impiety. , 
COURA’GEOUS. a. (from courage.) 
Brave; daring; bold; adventurous (Amoe). 
» COURA’GEOUSLY. ad. Bravely; stout- 
ly ; boldly (Bacon). , 
COURA/GEOUSNESS. s. Bravery ;_ bold- 


ness; spirit ; courage (Maccabees). 


COU’RANT, a French term synonymous 


with current, 7, e. running. : 
CouRANt,a dance. See CoRanrt. 
COURAP, the modern name for a dis- 
temper very common in Java and other parts 
of the East Indies. It is a sort of herpes or 
itch on the arm-pits, groins, breast, and face ; 
the itching is almost perpetual; and the 


scratching is’ followed by great pain and a> 


discharge of matter, which makes the linen 
stick so to the skin, as not easily to be sepa- 
rated without tearing off the crust: Coura 
is a general name for-any sort of itech; but 
this distemper is thus called by way of emi- 
nence. It 1s so contagious that few escape it. 
For the cure, gentle and repeated purging is 
used, and externally, the ointment of nitrated 
quicksilver. . ; 

Lo COURB. v. n. (courber, Fr.) To bend ; 
to bow: not in use (Shakspeare): 

COURBARIL, in botany. See Hyme- 
NEA. 


‘table (Sw7ft). 


COU 
; ein ae . 
COURIER, or Currier (from the Fr. 
courir, to run,) a messenger sent post or 
express, to carry dispatches. Antiquity, too, 
had its couriers. . We meet with two kinds: 
1. Those who ran on foot, called by the. 
Greeks hemerodromi, q. d. couriers of a 
day. Pliny, Corn. Nepos, and Cesar, men- 
tion some of these who would run twenty, 
thirty, thirty-six, and in the circus even forty 
leagues per day. 2. Riding couriers, cursores 
equitantes, who changed horses as the modern 
couriers do. Xenophon attributes the first 
couriers to Cyrus, Herodotus says, they were 
very common amony the Persians, and that 
there was nothing in the world more swift 
than these kind of messengers. ‘* That 
prince (says Xenophon) examined how far a 
horse would go in a day, and built stables, at 
such distances from each other, where he 
lodged horses, and persons to take care of 
them; and at. each place kept a person al- 
ways ready to take the packet, mount a fresh 
horse,.and forward it to the next stage; and 
thus quite through his empire.” * But it does 
not appear, that either the Greeks or Romans. 
had any regular fixed couriers till the time of 
Augustus ; under that prince they travelled in 
cars; though it appears from Socrates they 
afterwards went on horseback. Under the 
western empire they were called . vtatores ; 
and under that of Constantinople, cursores ; 
whence the modern name. See Post. 
Covurie’R, in ornithology. See Cor- 
RIRA. ‘ 
COURLAN, in ornithology. See ArpgEa. 
~COURLAND, a territory and duchy of 
Livonia, in Poland, but at the division of 
1772, was annexed to Russia. It is bounded 
on the N. by the river Dwina, on the E. by 
Lithuania, on the S. by Samojitia, and on the 
W. by the Baltic Sea, being about 130 miles 
long, and 30 bread. Its principal town is 
Mittau, whose inhabitants are Protestants. 
COURSE. s. (course, French.) 1. Race; 
carecr (Cowley). 2. Passage from place to’ 
lace (Denham). 3. Tilt; act of running in 
the lists (Sidney). 4. Ground on which a 
race isran. 5, ‘Pract or line in which a ship 


sails, or any motion is performed, 6. Sail; 


means by which the course is performed ~ 
(Raleigh). 7. Progress from one gradation to 
another; process (Shatspeare). 8. Order of 
succession (Corinthians). 9. Stated and or- | 
derly method (Shakspeare). 10. Series of 
successive and methodical procedure (Wise- 
man). 1. The elements of an art exhibited 
and explained, in a methodical series (Cham- 
bers). 12. Conduct; manner of proceeding 
(Knolles). 13. Method of life; train of actions 
(Prior). 14. Natural bent; uncontrolled. wilt 
(Temple). 15. Catamenia (Harvey). 106. 
Orderly structure (James). 17. A continued 
range of stones, level, or of the same height 


¢ 


(Harris). 18. Series of consequences (Garth). 
19. Number of dishes set on at once upon the 
20. Regularity ; settled rule. 
21. Empty form (L’Estrange). 
Coursg OF PLINTHS, is the continuity ot. 


Cs 


a plinth of stone or plaster in the face of a 
building ; to mark the separation Gf the stories. 
CouRsk, in navigation, the point of the 
compass, or horizon, which a ship steers on ; 
or the angle which the rliumb Tine on which 
it sails makes with the meridian ; being some- 
\times reckoned in degrees, and sometimes in 
_ points of the compass. 

When a ship sails either due north or south, 
she sails on a meridian, makes no departure, 
and her distance and difference of latitude are 
the same. . : . 

When she sails due east or west, her course 
makes right angles with the meridian, and 
she sails either upon the equator or a parallel 
to it; in which case she makes no diflerence 
of latitude, but her distance and departure are 
the same. 

But when the ship sails between the cardi- 
nal points, on a course making always the 
same oblique angle with the meridians, her 
pata is, then the loxodromic curve, being a 
spiral cutting all the meridians in the same 
angle, and terminating 1a the pole. 


To Course. v. a. (from the noun). 1. 
To hunt; to pursue (Shakspeare). 2. To 
pursue with dogs that hunt in view. 3. ‘To 


put to speed ; to force to run (May). 

To Course. v. n. To run; to rove about 
(Shakspeare). 

CO’URSER. s. (coursier, French.) 1. A 
swift horse ; a war horse (Pope). 2. One who 
pursues the sport of coursing hares ({anmer). 
~ COURSES, a name by which the principal 
sails of a ship are distinguished, viz. the main- 
sail, the fore-sail, and the mizen; the mizen- 
stay-sail and fore-sail are also sometimes com- 
prebended in this denomination; as are the 
main-stay sails of all brigs and schooners. Seé 
SAIL. 

COURSING. The pursuit of game with 
yrey-hounds; an amusement treated of by 
Arrian, so long ago as the middle of the second 
century of the Christian era. 

«* In our country,” observes Mr. Daniel, 
* during the reign of king John, greyhounds 
were frequently received by him as payment in 
‘lieu of money, for the renewal of grants, fines, 
and forfeitures, belonging to the crown. ‘The 
following extracts prove.this monarch to 
have been exceedingly partial to this kind of 

.dogs, A’ fine paid A. D, 1203, mentions five 
hundred marks, ten horses, and ten leashes 
of greyliounds. Another, in 1210, one swift 
running horse, and six greyhounds, 

*¢ In the days of Elizabeth, when she was 
not disposed herself to hunt, she was so sta- 
tioned as to see the coursing of deer with grey- 
hounds, At Cowdiey, in Sussex, the seat of 
lord Montecute (now lady Montague’s), 
A. D. 1591, one day after dinner, the queen 
saw from a turret, ‘ sixteen eae all having 
fayre lawe, pulled down with greyhounds in a 
launde, or lawn.’ ” 

Coursing was formerly extended to the deer, 
the fox, and the hare; and much ceremony 
was observed in park and paddock-coursing 
with the first of these three, even in the royal 
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presence. It is, however, now principally 
confined to’the hare, except in the season for 
fawn-killing ; and even for the hare it is notin 
universal practice, although some counties are 
still much attached to the sport. | 
The laws of coursing were arranged in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, by whe duke of Nor- 
folk, and were sanctioned by the acquiesence 
of the nobility, gentry, and sporting world, 
who then followed the diversion ; and are still 
appealed to as forming a criterjon for the de- 
cision of bets in the present day. The person 
originally appointed to let loose the ‘grey- 
hounds, denominated feuterer, .was to re- 
ceive into his slips (or thongs) those matched 
to run against each other, as soon as he came 
into the field; and then to follow the hare- 
finder, or him who was to start the hare, un- 
til he came to the form; and no horse or foot- 
men were to go before, or on either side, but 
directly behind, for the space of about forty 

yards. 
Laws.—A hare not to be coursed with more ~ 
than a-brace of greyhounds. The hare-finder 
to give the hare three scho’s! before he put 
her from her form ; to give notice to the dogs, 
that they may attend her starting. The hare 
to have twelve score yards law before the dogs 
were loosed, unless the small distance from 
cover would not admit it without danger of 
immediately losing her. The dog that gave the 
first tarn during the course, if there were nei- 
ther cote, slip, nor-wrench, won. A cote served 
for two turns, and two trippings or jerkins for 
a cote:*if the hare did not turn quite about, 
she only wrenched, and two wrenches stand 
fora turn. If there were no cotes given be- 
tween a brace of greyhounds, but that one of 
them served the other at turning, then he 
that gave the hare most turns, won ; and if 
one gave as many turns as the other, then he 
that bore the hare, won. If one dog gave the 
first turn, and the other bore the hare, he that 
bore the hare, won. <A go-by, or bearing the 
hare, was equivalent to two turns. If neither 
dog turned the hare, he that led last to the 
covert, won. If one dog turned the hare, 
served himself, and turned.her again, it was 
as much as a cote; for a cote was esteemed 
“vo turns. IPf all the course were equal, the 
dog that bore the hare, won ; if the hare was 
not borne, the course was adjudged dead, If 
a dog fell in a course, and yet performed his 
part, he might challenge the advantage of a 
turn more than he gave. If a dog turned the 
hare, served himself, and gave divers cotes, 
and yet in the end stood still in the field, the 


other dog, if he ran home to the cover, al- 


though he gave no turn, was adjudged the 
winner. If by accident.a dog was rode ever 
in his course, the course was void; and he 
that did the mischief was to make reparation 
for the damage. If a.dog gave the first and 
last turn, and there was no other advantage 
between them, he that gave the odd turn, 
won. He that came in first at the death, 
took up the hare, saved her from being torn, 
cherished the dogs, and cleansed their mouths 
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from the wool, was adjudged to have the hare 
for his trouble.’ Those who were appointed 
judges of the course, were to give their deci- 
sion before they departed out of the field. 

~ COURT, an appendage to a house, or habi- 
tation ; consisting of a piece of ground inclosed 
with walls, but open upwards. 

The word is »>rmed from the French cour, 
and that from the Latin cohors ; whence also 
cortis and curtis are sometimes used for the 
saine. In the laws of the Germans there is 
one article, De eo gui in curte regis furtum 
commiserié; and another, De eo qua in curte 
ducis hominem occiderit. Others derive court 
from the Gaulish cors, formed of cohors, and 
cohors from yopr@». See CoHORT. pathy 

‘Court is also used for the palace or place 
where a king or sovereign prince resides. 

Court, ina law sense, is defined to bea 
place wherein justice is judicially administered. 
And as, by our éxcellent constitution, the sole 
executive power of the laws is vested in the 
person of the king, it will follow, that all 
courts of justice, which are the medium by 
which he administers the laws, are derived 
from the power of the crown. For whether 
created by act of parliament or letters patent, 
or subsisting by prescription (the only methods 
by which any court of judicature can exist), 
the king’s consent in the two’ former is. ex~- 

ressly, and in the latter impliedly, given, 
i all these courts the king is supposed, in 
contemplation of law, to be always present ; 
but as that is in fact impossible, he is there 
represented by his judges, whose power is only 
an emanation of the royal prerogative. 

For the more speedy, universal, and im- 
partial administration of justice between sub- 


ject and subject, the law hath appointed a pro- 


digious variety of courts, some with a more 
limited, others with a more extensive juris- 
diction; some constituted to inquire only, 
others to hear and determine; some to deter- 
mine in the first instance, others upon appeal 
and by way of review. (See Law, and the 
respective articles.) One distinction may be 


here mentioned, that runs throughout them. 


all; viz. that some of them are courts of re- 
cord, others not of:record. A court of record 
is that where the acts and judicial proceedings 
are enrolled in parchment for a perpetual me- 
morial and testimony : which rolls are called 
the records of the courts, and are of such high 


and supereminent authority, that their truth is, 


not to be called in question. For it is a 
settled rule and maxim, that nothing shall be 
averred against a record, nor shall any plea, 
or even proof, be admitted to the contrary. 
And if the existence of a record be denied, it 
shall be tried by nothing but itself; that is, 
upon bare inspection whether there be any 
such record or no; else there would be no 
end of disputes. But if there appear. any 


mistake of the clerk in making up such record, — 


the court will direct him to amend it’ All 
courts of record are the king’s courts, in right 
of his crown and royal dignity, and therefore. 
no other court hath any authority to fine or 
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imprison; so that the very erection of a new 
jurisdiction with power of fine or imprison- 
ment, makes it instantly a court, of record.— 
A court not of record is the court of a private 
man; whom the law will not intrust with 
any discretionary power over the, fortune or’ 
liberty of his fellow-subjects. Such are the 
courts-baron incident to every manor, and 
other inferior jurisdictions : where the proceed- 
ings are not enrolled or recorded ;, but as well 
their existence as the truth of the matters there- 
in contained shall, if disputed, be tried and 
determined by a jury. ‘hese courts can hold 
no plea of matters cognizable by the common 
law, unless under the value of 40s. hor of any 
forcible injury whatsoever, not having any 
process to arrest the person of the defendant. 

In every court there must be at least three 
constituent parts, the actor, or plaintiff, who 
complains of ‘an injury done ; the reus, or de- 
fendant, who is called. upon to make satis- 
faction for it; and the judex, or judicial 
power, which is to examine the truth of the 
fact, to determine the law arising upon that 
fact, and, if any injury appears to have been 
done, to ascertain, and by its officers to apply 
the remédy. It is also usual in the superior 
courts to have attorneys, and advocates or. 
counsel, as assistants. See ATTORNEY and ~ 


CouNSEL. | | 
CourtT-BAKON, in English law, a court 
incident toevery manor in the kingdom, to be 
holden by the steward within the said manor. 
This court-baron is of two natures: the one 
is a Customary court, appertaining entirely to 
the copyholders, in which their estates are 
transferred by surrender and admittance, and 
other matters transacted relative to their 
tenures only. The other is a court of com- 
mon law, and it is the court of the barons, by 
‘which name the frecholders were sometimes 
anciently called: for that it is held before 
the freeholders, who owe suit and service to 
the manor, the steward being rather the 
registrar than the judge. These courts, though 
in their nature distinct, are equally confound- 
ed together. The court we are now consider- 
ing, viz. the freeholders court, was composed 
of the lord’s tenants, who were the pares of 
each other, and were bound by their feodal 
tenure to assist their lord in the dispensation 
of domestic justice. ‘This was formerly held 
every three weeks; and its most important 
business is to determine, by writ of right, all 
controversies relating to the right of lands with- 
in the manor. It may also hold plea of any 
personal actions, of debt, trespass on the case, 
or the like, where the debt or damages do not 
amount to 40s. or three marks, which is the 
same sun that bounded the jurisdiction of the _ 
ancient Gothic courts, in their lowest instance, - 
or fierding courts, so called because four were 
instituted within every superior district or 
hundred. But the proceedings on a writ of 
right may’ be removed into the county-court 
by a precept from the sheriff called a tolt, quia 
tollit atque eximit, causam é curia baronum. 
And the tn in all other actions may 
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be removed into the superior courts by the 
king’s writ of pone, or aecedas ad curiam, 
according to the nature of the suit. After 
judgment given, a writ also of false judgment 
lies to the courts at Westminster to re-hear 
and review the cause, and not a writ of error; 
for this is not a court of record : and therefore, 
in some of these writs of removal, the first 
direction given is to cause the plaint to be re- 
corded, recordari facias loquelam, © 

CouRT-MARTIAL, a court appointed for 
the punishing offences in officers, soldiers, and 
sailors, the powers of which are regulated by 
the mutiny-bill. For other courts, see AD- 
MIRALTY, ACHES, BENCH, CounTy, 
CoMMON-PLEAS, CHANCERY, EccLesi- 
asTicaL, Ducuy, &c. &. 

Court, denotes also further; 1. A small 
opening enclosed with houses, and paved with 
broad stones. 2. Persons who compose the 
retinue of a prince (Temple). 3. Persons who 
are assembled for the adininistration of justice. 
4. Any jurisdiction, military, civil, or eccle- 
siastical (Spec.). 5. The art of pleasing ; the 
art of insinuation; civility; flattery (Locke). 

To Court. v. a: (from the noun). 
~ woo; to solicit a woman (Ben Jonson). 2. 
‘Po solicit; to seek (Locke). 3. ‘To flatter ; 
- to endeavour to please. 

CourtT-CHAPLAIN. s. One who attends 
the king to celebrate the holy offices (Swift). 

CourT-DAY. s. Day ou which justice is 
solemnly administered (Arbuthnot). 

CourT-pRESsseéR. s. A Aatterer (Locke). 

Court-FAvouR. s. Favours or benefits 
bestowed by princes (L’ Estrange). 
CouRT-HAND. 
- writing used in judicial: proceedings (Shaks.). 

Court-Lapy. s. A lady conversant or 
employed in court (Leche). 

COURTEOUS. a. (courtots, 
of manners; well bred (Souh). 

CO/URTEOUSLY. ad. Respectfully ; 
eivilly; complaisantly (Calany). 

COYURTEOUSNESS. s. (from courtcous.) 
Civility; complaisance. 

CO'URTESAN. Co’uRTEZAN. S. (corti- 
sana, low Latin.) A woman of the town ; 
a prostitute ; a struropet. 

Lais, the famous Theban courtesan, stands 
on récord for requiring no less than 10,000 
crowns for a single night’s cohabitation. How 
different is the reward of the iniquity of many 
thousands of modern prostitutes, who 


Fr.) Elegant 


«<__walk abroad, a nuisance where they go, 
And snatch from infamy the bread of WOE!” 


COURTESY. s. (courtoisie, French.) 1. 
Elegance of manners ; civility ; complaisance 
(Clarendon). 2. Anact of civility or respect 
(Bacon). 3. The reverence made by women 
(Dryden). 4. A tenure, not of right, but by 
. the favour of others ; as, 0 hold upon courtesy. 
5. Courtesy of England. A tenure by 
which, if a man marry an inheritrix, that 1s, 
a woman seised of land, and getteth a child of 
her that comes alive into the world, though 


‘al m 


evo. : 


s. The hand or manner of . 


‘magnificent cathedral. 
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both the child and his wife die forthwith, yet 
shall he keep the land during his life (Cowell). 

To CofurTEsy. v. n. (fromthe noun.) 1. 
To perform an act of reverence (Shakyspeare). 
2. To make a reverence in the manner of 
ladies (Prior). ; 

COURTIER. s. (from court.) 1. One 
that frequents or attends the courts of princes 
(Dryden). 2. One that courts or solicits the 
favour of another (Suckling). | 

COURTLIKE. a. (court.and like.) Ele- 
gant ; polite (Camden). . 
CO/URTLINESS. s. (from courtly.) Ele- 
gance of manners; complaisance ; civility 
(Dighy). . 
; COPURTLING. s. (from court.) A cour- 
tier ; a retainer to a court (Ben Jonson). 

COYURTLY. a. (from couré.) Relating or 
retaining to the court; elegant; soft; flatter- 
ing (Pope). 

Co/urtTLy. ad. In the manner of courts ; 
elegantly. 


COURTRAY, a town of the Nether- 


lands, on the river Lis. Lat. 50. 50 N. Lon. 


So. Oe. 

COMRTSHIP, s. (from court.) 1. The 
act of soliciting favour (Swift). 2. The soli- 
citation of 2 woman to marriage (Addison). 
3. Civility ; elegance of manners (Donne). 

COUSIN, a term of relation between the 
children of brothers and sisters, who in the 
first generation are called cousin-germians, in 
the second generation second cousins, &c. If 
sprung from the relations of the father’s side, 
they are denominated paternal cousins ; if on 
the mother’s, maternal. The word is ordi- 
narily derived from consanguineus; though 
Menage takes it from congenius, OF congeneus, 
q. d. ex eodem genere. 

Cousin, is alsoa title given by the king to 
a nobleman, particularly to one of those of the 
council. 

COUSU, in heraldry, signifies a piece of 
another colour or metal placed in the ordinary, 
as if it were sewed on, as the word impo‘ts. 
This is generally of colour upon colour, or 
metal upon metal, contrary to the general rule 
of heraldry. 

COUSSINET, cushion, in architecture, 
the stone that crowns a. piedroit, or pier; or 
that lics immediately over the capital of the 
im post. 

COUTANCES, a seaport of France, in 
the department of the Channel, and late pro- 
vince of Normandy. This town was anciently 
called Constantia, or Cosedia. It now has a 


Lat. 49. 3 N. Lon. 
1. 23. E: we 
COUTHUTLAUGH. (from the Saxon 


couth, knowing, and utlaugh, outlaw.) He 
that wittingly receives a man outlawed, and 
cherishes or conceals him : for which offence 
he was in ancient times subject to the same 
punishment with the outlaw himself. 

COUVRE-FEU. See CuRFEUv. 

COW. s. (In the plural anciently kine, or 
keen, now commonly cows; Cu, Sax. koe, 


— 


COW 


Dutch.) The female of the bull. See Bo- 
_ NASUS. ~ 


Cow anv Ca tr, rocks of Ireland, in the 
Dundrum Bay, near the south-east coast of 
the county of Down: four miles W. St. 
John’s Point. 


Cow, or CowMutt, ariver of Hindoostan, 


which ruus into the Sind, thirty miles below. 


Attock. 
To Cow. v. a. (from coward.) To depress 
with fear (Howell). 
Cow-8ANE, inbotany. See Cicura. 
Cow-HERD. s. (cow and’ hynd, Sax. a 
keeper.) One whose occupation is to tend cows. 
OW-HOUSE. .s. (cow and house.) The 
house in which kine are kept (Mortimer). 
Cow-iTcu, orCounaGE.See Doticuos. 
Cow-KEEPING, the practice of keeping 
cows. 
The cows kept in the neighbourhood of Lon- 


_ don, to supply the metropolis with milk, are 


in Middlesex about 7290; in Surrey, 619; in 

Kent, 681 ; in all 8490. 

Cow-LEECH. s. (cow and leech.) One who 
professes to cure distempered cows. 

' Lo Cow-Leecu. v. n. To profess to cure 

cows (Mortimer). 

’ Cow-PaRsLey. See CH@ROPHYLLUM. 
Cow-PARSNEP. See HERACLIUM. 
Cow’s LUNG-worRT. See VERBASCUM. 
Cow-wEED. See CH@ROPHYLLUM. 
Cow-wWHEAT. See MELAMPYRUM. 
COWARD (William), an English physi- 

cian, born at Winchester about 1657. He 

took his degrees at Oxford, and then settled in 

London asa physician. In 1702 he printed a 

hook entitled Second Thoughts on the Human 


~ Soul, in which he denied its immateriality. 


This work was attacked by several writer, and 
defended by the author. “The house of com- 
mons interfered in the dispute, and ordered the 
doctor’s books to be burned by the common 
hangman, In 1706 he published a treatise on 
vision, under the title of Ophthalmiatria. He 


died about 1725. 


Co’warRb. s. (couard, French.) A poltroon ; 
a wretch whose predominant passion is fear 
(South). 

CO’/WARDICE. s. (from coward.) Fear; 
habitual timidity ; want of courage (Rogers). 

CO’WARDLINESS. s. (from cowardly.) 
Timidity ; cowardice. 

CO'WARDLY. a. (from coward.) 1. Fear- 
ful; timorous ; pusillanimous (Bacon). 2. 
Mean ; befitting a coward (Shakspeare). 

Co’warptuy. ad. In the manner of a 
coward; meanly; vilely (Anolles). 

COWBRIDGE, a town of. South Wales, 
in the county of Glamorgan, with a weekly 
market. on ‘Tuesdays. The Easter quarter 
sessions for the county are held here. Lat. 
51.28 N. Lon, 3. 33 W. 

COWELL (John), an English civilian, 
born in Devonshire about 1554, and brought, 
up at Cambridge, of which university he was 
appointed king’s professor of civil law, and 


master of Trinity hall. In 1607 he published 


wdisetay & ue A 
COW ca 


‘his Interpreter, or an Explanation of Law 


Terms. ‘This book has been several times re- 
printed; but the house of commons took 
offence at some passages in it, and ordered the 
book to be publicly burnt. He died in 1611, 
Dr. Coweil also wrote Institutes of the Laws 
of England, 1605 (Watkins). 

To COWER. v. 2. (cwrrain, Welsh.) To. 
sink by bending the knees ; to stoop; to shrink 
(Milton. Dryden.) 

COWES, a town and harbour on the N. 
E. coast of the Isle of Wight. It is a place of 
good trade; and lies nine miles from Ports. 
mouth, and ten from Southampton. — Lat. 
50. 460 N. Lon. 1.15 W. 

CO’WISH. a. (from ¢o cow.) Timorous ; 
fearful : not in use (Shakspeare). 

COWL, or Cout, a sort of monkish habit 
worn by the Bernardines and Benedictines, 
The word is formed from cucullus, by con- 
founding the two first syllables into one, as 
being the same twice uttered. There are 
two kinds of cowls: the one white, very large, 
worn in ceremony, and when they assist at the 
office ; the other black, worn on ordinary oc-— 
casions, in the streets, &c. F, Mabillon main- 
tains the cow] to be the same thing in its ori- 
gin with the seapular. The author of the Apo- 
logy of the Emperor Henry 1V. dineeatgl 
two forms of cowls: the one is a gown reach-. 
ing to the feet, having sleeves, and a capuchin, 
used in ceremonies; the other a kind of hood 
to work in, called also a scapular, because it 
only covers the head and shoulders. 

Cowt, is also a vessel in which water is 
carried on a pole between two. = 
Cowt-staFF. s. (cowd and staff.) Th 
staff on which a vessel is supported between 
two men (Suckling). Si 
COWLED or CUCULLATE LEAF, in 
botany. (folium cucullatum.) Wide at top, 
drawn ‘toa point below, as in geranium cus. 
cullatum : in shape of the paper rolled up 
conically by grocers for small parcels of spices, 

comfits, &c, . 


** Vel thuris piperisque sis cucullus.” 
Martial. 
Hence, as observed above, from a similitude 
in the form, this term was applied to the cowl, 
or large pendent cape of the upper garment, - 
which turned up occasionally to cover the head. 
‘* Pullo Mevius alget in cucullo.” 
; Martial. 
COWLEY (Abraham), an English poet, 


born in London in 1618, and educated at 


. Westminster school. At the age of fifteen he: 


ublished.a small collection of poems, entitled 
Punta Blossonis. From Westminster he 
removed to Trinity college, Cambridge, where 
he wrote several of bis pieces. In 1643 he 
was cjected from the college for his loyalty, 
and then went to Oxford, where he,was well 
received by the royalists. He afterwards went 
to France in the service of the earl of St. Al- 
ban’s,. and continued abroad ten years. In 
1956 he came to England, and was soon 


after seized and committed to prison, from 
whence he did not get out but with great diffi- 


culty. -The next year he went to Oxford, and 


took his degree of M.D. On the death of 
Cromwell he returned to France; but when 
the king was restored, he came back and re- 
solved to spend his days in retirement. He 
died at his house at Chertsey in 1667, and was 
buried in Westininster abbey. Besides his 
poeus, he wrote some prose works, as a Dis- 
course concerning the Government of Oliver 
Cromwell ; and a Proposition for the Advance- 
meat of Experimenta Philosophy. 

The moral character of Cowley appears, 
from every account of it, to have been very 
excellent, _¢* He is represenied hy Dr. Spratt 
{says Dr. Johnson) as the most amiable of 
mankind ; and this posthumous praise may be 


safely credited, as ithas never been contradicted 


by envy or by faction.” Asa poet, his merits 
have been variously estimated: Lord Claren- 
don has said he made a flight above all men ; 
Addison, in his account of the English poets, 
that he improved upon the Theban bard; the 
dukeof Buckingham, upon his tomb-stone, that 


_ he was the Engtish Pindar, the Horaee, the 
Virgil, the delight, the glory of histimes. And 


‘wiih respect to the harshness of his numbers, 


the eloquent Spratt teils us, thatif his verses in 


some places seem not so soft and flowing as 


_fordshire, November 26, 1731. 


one wonld have them, it was his choice, not 
his faule. 

COWPER (William), an admirable En- 
glish poet, was born at Berkhamstead in Hert- 
His family 
had been long distinguished both for talents 
and for virtues. Lord chancellor Cowper 


was one of his ancestors, at the distance of 


only three generations, His celebrity is well 
known to every intelligent lover of his country. 
The father of our poet held the living of Berk- 
hamstead ; and appears to have been a man of 
amiable manners and of strict integrity. The 


_ mother died at an early period ; acircumstance 
which her son lamented in strains of affecting 


sensibility. Mr. Cowper, at the usual age, 


was sent to Wesiminster-school, where he 


made an astonishing progress in his classical 
studies. . How long he continued in this fa- 


“mous seminary we know not, but certain it 


is, that the bustle of a public school was ill 


_ suited to the modesty and quietness of his dis- 


* 


position. Whether he was disgusted with the 


overbearing conduct of the elder scholars, or 


whether he thought such a situation injurious 
to moral improvement, we can scarcely say, 


except from the opinions expressed in his 
Tirocinium, or Review of Schools, where 


the latter seems the most forcibly struck -at. 
In consequence, however, of this aversion, he 


_ heyver visited college, but in other ways sup- 


plied the defect of his educatioa. When Mr. 
C. reached maturity, he was appointed clerk 
to the house of lords, having previously entered 
himself at the Temple, by way of preparation. 


This clerkship manifestly requires an occasional 
Appearance before the upper house, a cir- 
€umstance which proved an insurmountable 


COW 
objection to our young poet. 
with the reflection, and about the same time’ 
losing a valued friend and a favourite mistress, 
he became extremely miserable. He relin- 
quished his situation before he had entered 
upon any of its duties, and courted the shade 
of privacy. In his retirement the most som- 
brous hue was spread by his imagination over 
all his prospects. In one of his poems, after 
Speaking of bis mother and father as having | 
arrived at’ the inansions of glory, he pours 
forth the following peculiarly affecting lines : 


Overpowered 


** But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, 

Always from port withheld, always distrest ; 

Me, howling winds drive devious, tempest 
toss’d, 

Sails ripp’d, seams opening wide, and com- 
pass lost, 

And day by day some current’s thwarting 
force, 

Sets me more distant from a prosperous 
course. 

But oh! the thought that ¢how art blest, 
and he, 

That, thought is joy, 


arrive what may to 
me.” 


s 


The. reader, though he cannot fail of com- 
miserating the condition of our poet, yet will 
be surprised to find that, amidst this singular 
distress, he not only applied to his literary stu- 
dies with uncommon avidity, but actually 
composed most of those poems with which the 
sublic has been so greatly and justly delighted. 

ir. C. at one time lived with Dr. Cotton 
(the ingenious author of Visions in Verse), at 
St. Albans; then resided with Mr. Unwin, 
a clergyman, at Huntingdon; and next took 
up his abode at Olney, where he formed an 
acquaintance with the late rev. John Newton. 
Here most of his poems were composed : the 
first volume was published by Mr. Newton 
about 1780, and the second volume, contain- 
ing The Task, &c. two or three years after : 
both volumes have now gone through several 
editions. In the year 1779, Mr. Newton 
published a volume, entitled, Olney Hymns, 
among which the pieces with the signature C 
are Mr. Cowper's; they are written with great 
simplicity and pathos: in the words of a truly 
respectable critic, they ‘* are the very language 
of the soul, but there is a soul in that language 
which communicates almost | unutterable 
things.” Mr. Cowper also produced a Trans- 
lation of Homer in blank verse, in 2 vols. 
4to. which does great credit to his judgment 
and ability, as well as his poetic taste.. The 
merits of Pope’s and of Cowper’s Homer are 
distinct and appropriate : the former exhibited 
Homer as he would have sung, had he been 
born in England; the latter has attempt~ 
ed to pourtray him as he wrote in Greece.» A 
new edition of Mr. Cowper’s Homer has 
lately appeared in 4 vols. 8vo. tbs 

Our poet died on the 25th of April, 1800, 
at East Durham, near Norwich, where he 

had resided with a young friend and relative, 


COWPER. © ih 


the rev. Dr. Johnson, some time previous to 
his dissolution. Mr. Greatheed, then. of 
Newport Pagnel, preached his funeral sermon 
at Olney; in this sermon he details the rise 
and progress of Cowper’s malady, with a mi- 
nuteness, tenderness, and piety that will be 
gratifying to many of our readers. Mr. Hay- 
ley, also, has published a very interesting ac- 
count of Cowper’s life, including numerous 
letters from his inestimable correspondence, 
in 2 vols. 4to. Af abridgement of this work, 
we believe by Mr. Greatheed, has been pub- 
lished in a neat pocket volume. 

‘Two posthumous publications from the pen 
of Cowper have appeared: the first, trans- 
lations from the French of madame Guion; the 
last, Latin and Italian Poemsof Milton, trans- 
lated into English verse, and a Fragment of a 
Commentary on Paradise Lost. 

Many reflections naturally suggest them- 
selves, om contemplating the extraordinary 
circumstances that marked the life of this ex- 
cellent man: perhaps the reader will indulge 
usin a few. First, the affecting malady with 
which Cowper so long struggled has been 
again and again ascribed to the baneful influ- 
ence of the peculiar religious sentiments he 
had adopted; without pretending to decide 
whether his opinions in this respect were cor- 
rect or erroneous, we think it right to say, 
~ that Cowper’s melanchoiy cannot, by any 
candid man, be ascribed primarily to his re- 


ligious notions ; nay farther, we are inclined - 


to assert, that were it not for the consolations 
he at times derived from his belief in Christi- 
anity, his talents would have bcca in a great 
measure, if not entirely, lost to the world. 
Let. us attend to the poet’s own heart-rending 
account of the origin of his melancholy : 


<¢ Doom’d as I am in solitude to waste 

The present moments, and regret the past ; 

Depriv’d of every joy I valued most, 

My friend torn from me, and my mistress 
dost ees ; 

Call not this gloom I wear, this anxjous 
mien, 

The dull effect of humour or of spleen! 

Still, still 1 mourn, with each returning 
day, 

Him—snatch’d by fate in early youth away. 

And her—thro’ tedious years of doubt and 

- pain, / 

Fix'd in her choice, and faithful—but in 
vain. 

See me—ere yet my destin’d course half 

~ done 

Cast forth a. wand’rer on a wild unknown! 

See me neglected on the world’s rude coast, 

Each dear companion of my voyage lost! 

Nor ask why clouds of sorrow shade my 
brow, — 

And ready tears wait only leave to flow ; 

Why all that soothes a heart from anguish 
free, . 


All that delights the happy, palls with me.” 


That any man, under such pressures, should 


at first direct himself to those resources whicle 
religion only can afford, is perfectly rational : 
but the morbid melancholy, and susceptible 
mind of Cowper, struggled for years with his - 
affliction, without comfort, but rather an ag- 
gravation of his pains. Yet this very mind, 
when put under the care of Dr. Cotton of St. 
Albans (a physician as capable of administer- 


ing to the spiritual as to the natural maladies 


of his patients) received the first consolation it 
ev r tasted, and that from the truths peculiar 
to Christianity. It was under the care of this 
physician that Cowper first became distinctly 
acquainted with those sublime and animating 
-truths which so distinguished and exalted his 
strains~ag a poet. Here also, as Mr. Cecil 
justly remarks, he received that settled tran- 
quillity and peace which he enjoyed for seve- 
ral years afterwards. So far, therefore, was 
his constitutional malady from being produced 
or increased by his religious connections, either 
at St. Albans or at Olney, that he seems never 
to have had any settled peace, but from the 
doctrines he learned in those societies; and_ 
scarcely ever to be fit for literary occupations, ~ 
but when the belief of those doctrines cheered 
his soul. Among his religioug friends alone, 
«« he found the only sunshine he ever enjoyed, 
through the cloudy day of his afflicted life.” 
We must now speak of the powers of Cow- 
perasa poet. Although he spent the greater 
part of his life under the pressure of the sorest 
of human calamities, yet was his mind dis- 
tinguished by its energy and activity. His 
genius was brilliant, and the resources of his 
imagination inexhaustible. _ From the first 
volume of his poems, which are on various 
subjects, it seems that he had been chiefly as- 
sjduous in cultivating a turn for grave and ar- 
gumentative versification, on moral topics. 
If the reader will now and then consent to 
forego the delight of smooth versification (for 
it must beconfessed that Cowper is not always 
harmonious), and recollect that poetry does not 
altogether consist in even and polished metre, 
he will remark in these productions no ordinary 
depth of thinking and of judgment, upon 
the most important objects of human concern-, 
ment. Most of his lighter pieces are well 
known. In these we meet with many-happ 
strokes of delicate wit, and poignant, thoug 
good-natured, satire: sindwall when Cowper 
took up the pen of the satirist, his object was 
not to gratify spleen, for he had none, but to: 
promote the happiness and improvement of 
his fellow-creatures. His grand-performance is 
the Task ; though the occasion that gave birth 
to it was a trivial one. A lady had requested 
hith to write.a piece in blank verse, and gave 
him the sofa tor his subject. This he ex- 
panded into one of the finest moral poems 
which -the English language -has produced. 
The construction of the verse is truly original 
and characteristic : it is not too stately for fa- 
miliar description, nor too depressed for sub- 
lime and clevated imagery, though perhaps it 
is too much laden with idiomatic expression. 
In this poem his fancy ran with the mest ex~ 


— 
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_ cursive freedom. The poet enlarges upon his 


topics, and confirms his argument by every 
variety of illustration. He never dweils upon 


them too long, but leaves off in such a man- 
her as shews that it was in his power to have 


said more. 'The arguments of the poem are 
various: the works of Nature, the designs of 


_ Providence, and the passions of men. Of one 


: 


Te 


: perand and comprehensive. 
° 
‘f 


, 


“and the management of their subjects, by the. 


dation of his art. 


advantage the writer has amply availed him- 


Self: the piece not being rigidly confined to 


any precise subject, he has indulged himself 
in all the freedom of a miscellaneous poem. 
Yet be has still adhered so faithfully to the 
general laws of congruity, that, whether he 


_ inspires the softer affections, or delights with 


jkeen and playful-raillery, or descants on the 
rich beauties of creation, or discourses on the 
ordinary manners of human nature, or pre- 
sents the bright prospects of religious conso- 
dation to the mind, he adopts at pleasure a 
diction generally just and appropriate. 

Since Thomson, Cowper is the poet who 
has added most to the stock of natural ima- 
gery; and his paintings are more exact than 
those of that writer, though generally less 
His manner, in- 

eed, has led some of his imitators into a kind 
of Dutch style of painting, which has wasted 


the powers of description upon objects not 


worth the pains ; but Cowper himself is gene- 
tally preserved by good taste from this degra- 
The pious and moral refec- 
tions of the Task, touch the heart with irre- 
ssistible force ; and its delineations of charac- 
ter ate life itself. The personifications, and 


allegorical, fizures interspersed, display high" 
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powers of fancy ; and the picture of Winter 
riding on his sledgy car may vie in’ sublimity 
with any effort of poetical invention. . The 
permanent colour of the diction is ease and 
force, sometimes deviating into negligence, 
‘but more free than perhaps anv’ other blank 
verse from the stiffness and tumidity which so 
commonly disfigure this mode of writing. 

_ Previous to the time of this author, our 


poets had become timid and fastidious, and 


circumscribed themselves both in the choice 


observance of a limited number of models, 
who were thought to have exhausted all the 
legitimate resources of the art, Cowper was 


one of the first who stepped beyond this en- 


. 


chanted circle, who regained -the natural li- 
berty of invention, and walked abroad in the 
Open feld of observation as freely as those by 
whom it was originally trodden: he passed 
‘from the imyation of the poets, to the imi- 
tation of nature, he therefore looked at her 
With his own eyes, instead of gazing at her 
through the dim “ spectacles of books,” and 
then ventured boldly upon the representation 
Of objects hitherto undescribed by any of his 
predecessors. We have dwelt thus long upon 
8 character. and his merits, because we 
€steem him as a genius of a sublimer order, 
fan order to which we conceive that of no 


£nglish poet can be reckoned superior, except 


‘3 hakspeare and Milton. 


CRA 


CowPer’s GLANDS, in anatomy (Cowpert 
glandulw, named from Cowper, who first de- 
scribed them). Three large muciparous 
glands of the male, two of which are situated 
before the prostate gland under the accelerator 
muscles of the urine, and the third more for- 


ward, before the bulb of the urethra. They 
excrete a fluid, similar to that of the prostate 


gland, during the venereal orgasm. 

COW-POX. See VaccINATION. 

COWRING, in falconry, the quivering of 
young hawks, who shake their wings in sign 
of obedience to the old ones. 

COWRY, in helminthology. See Cy- 
PREA. 

CO’WSLIP. s. (curlippe, Saxon.) Paigle, 
a species of primrose. See PrimuLa. 

Co/wsiip (American), See Dopreca- 
THEON. 

Co’wsLip (Jerusalem). See Putmona- 
RIA. 

Cows.tip (Mouttain.) SeePutmMonaRta. 

GCO’XA (Coxa). In anatomy. The ischi- 
um is sometimes so called, and sometimes 
the os cocygis, 

CO'XCOMB, s. (from cocks comb.) 1. 
The top of the head (Shakspeare). 2. The 
comb resembling that of a cock, which li- 
censed foocis wore formerly in their caps (Sh.). 
3. A fop; a superficial pretender to know- 
ledge or accomplishments (Pope). 

Co’xcoms, In botany. See Cocx’s comz. 

COXCO'’MICAL. a. (from coxcoml.) Fop- 
pish; conceited : a low word (Dennis). 

COY. a. (cot, French.) | 1. Modest; de- 
cent (Chaucer). 2. Reserved; not accessibie 
(F¥ aller). 

Zo Coy. v.n, (from the adjective.) 1, 
To behave with reserve ; to reject familiarity 
(Liowe).” 2. To make difficulty (Shakspeure). 

CO'YLY..ad. (from coy.) “With reserve; 
with disinclination to familiarity (Chapman). - 

CO'YNESS. s. (from coy.) “Reserve; un- 
willingness to become familiar (Walton). 

COYPEL (Charles. Antoine), a French 
painter of emimence, was born at Paris in 
1694, and died there in.1752. He was paint- 
er tothe duke of Orleans, who had a great 
regard for him, and was wont to treat him 


‘with allthe familiarity of a friend. Coypel 


wrote some theatrical pieces of great merit; 
and he appears to have been not only an in- 
genious, but also avery able man. 

COZ, s. A cant or familiar word, contract- 
ed from cousin (Shakspeare). 

To COZ’EN. v. a: Ta cheat; to trick; ta 
defraud (Clarendon. Locke). 

CO’YZENAGE, s. (from cozen.) Fraud 3 
deceit 3 trick; cheat (Ben Jonson). 

CO/ZENER. s. (from cozen.) A cheater; z 
a defrauder (Shakspeare). 

CRAB. s. (enabba, Saxon.) 1. A crus~ 
taceous fish. (See Cancer.) 2. A wild ap- 


le; the tree that bears a wild apple. (See 
yrus.) 3. A peevish morose person. 4. A 


wooden engine. with three claws for launching 
of ships, &c. (See Grn,) 5. The sign in the 
zodiack. (See Cancer.) 


; CRA 


Cras. a. Used for any sour or degenerate 
fruit ; as a crab cherry, a crab plum. 


CRAB-LOUSE. See PEDICULUS. 
CRAB’S-CLAWS. See CHELZH CANCRO- 
RUM. 


CraB’s-EYES, See OcULI CANCRORUM. 

CRA’BBED. a. (from crab.) 1. Peevish; 
morose ; cynical; sour (Spenser). 2. Harsh; 
unpleasing (Dryden). 3. Difficult ; perplex- 
ing (Prior). 

CRA/BBEDLY. ad. Peevishly; morosely. 

CRA/BBEDNESS. s. (from crabbed.) 1. 
Sourness of taste. 2. Sourness of countenance ; 
asperity of manners. 3, Difficulty ; perplexity. 

-CRA’BER. s, The water-rat (alton). 

CRABRO, in entomology. See Vespa. 

CRACATOA, the southernmost of a clus- 
ter of islands lying in the entrance of the 
streights of Sunda, in the East Indies. Lat. 
8: 6-Si: Lon, 105. 36.E: 

CRACCA, in botany. See Vicra. 

CRACK. s. (craeck, Dutch.) 1. A sud- 
den disruption. 2. ‘The chink or fissure made 
by disruption; a narrow breach (Newton). 
3. The sound of any body bursting or falling 
(Dryden). 4. Any sudden and quick sound 
(Addison). 5. Change of the voice in pu- 
berty (Shakspeare). 6. Breach of chastity 
(Shakspeare). 7. Craziness of intellect. 8. 
A man crazed (Addison). 9. A whore, in 
low language. 10. A boast (Spenser). 11, 
A boaster, in low phrase. _ 

To CRACK. v. a. (ceraecken, Dutch.) 1. 
To break into chinks (Mortimer). 2. To 
break ; to split (Donne). 3. 'To do any 
thing with quickness or smartness (Pope). 4. 
To break or ‘destroy any thing (Skaksp.). 5. 
To craze; to weaken the intellect (Rosc.) 

To Crack. v.n. 1. To burst ; to open in 
chinks (Boyle). 2. 'To fall to ruin (Dryden). 
3. To utter a loud and sudden sound (Shak.). 
4. To boast (Shakspeare). ; 

CRACK-BRAINED. a, Crazy; wanting 
right reason (Arbuthnot). 

CRACK-HEMP. s. A wretch fated to the 
gallows (Shakspeare) 

CrAcK-ROPE. s. A fellow 
hanging. 

CRA/CKER. s. (from the: verb.) 1. A 
noisy boasting fellow (Shakspeare). 2. A 
quantity of gunpowder confined so as.to burst 
with great noise (Boyle). B } 

To CRA’/CKLE. v.n. (from crack.) To 
make slight cracks; to decrepitate (Donne). 

CRA/CKNELL. s. (from crack.) A hard 
brittle cake (Spenser). 
CRACOW, the capital of Poland, seated 
in a palatinate of the same name; it has two 
Jarge suburbs, and is surrounded with deep 
ditches and thick walls, and fortified with 
towers. Here is a fainous university consist- 
ing of eleven colleges, War, famine, the 
plague, and a fire, made great havoc among 
the inhabitants all at the same time, insomuch 
that half of them were destroyed. It is 130 
miles $.S. W. of Warsaw. Lat. 50. 10 N. 
Lon. 19. 55 E, This is the ancient Carrodu- 
Rum, 


that deserves 
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CRA’DLE. s. (cnavel, Saxon.) 1..A move- 
able bed, on which children of sick persons 
are agitated with a smooth and equal motion | 
(Pope). 2. Infancy, or the first part of life | 
(Claren.). 3. (With surgeons.) A case for a: 
broken bone. 4. (With shipwrights.) A | 
frame of timber raised along the outside of a 
ship by the bulge. | 
To Crap eE. v. a. To lay ina cradle (Arb), 
CRADLE-CLOTHES. s. Bedclothes belong- 
ing to a cradle (Shakspeare). | 
CRAFT. s. (cnerz, Saxon.) 1. Manual 
art; trade (Wotton). 2. Art; ability; dex-- 
terity (B. Jonson). 3. Fraud; cunning; ar- 
tifice (Shakspeare). 4. Small sailing vessels, 
To Crart. v. n., (from the noun.) To 
play tricks : out of use (Shakspeare). "" 
CRA/FTILY. ad. (from: crafty.) Cun-_ 
ningly; artfully (Anolles). | | 
CRA‘FTINESS. s. (from crafty.) Cun- 
ning; stratagem (Jol). ‘a 
CRA‘FTSMAN. s. (craft and man.) An 
artificer; a manufacturer (Decay of Piety). 
CRA/FTSMASTER. s. (craft and “aster.) 
A man skilled in his trade (Collier* 
CRAFTY. a, (from craft.) 
artful; fraudulent ; sly (Davies). bY 
CRAG. s. 1. A rough steep rock (Gibson). 
2, The rugged protuberance of rocks (Fairf.). 
3. The neck (Spenser). 
CRA’/GGED., a. (from crag.). Full of ine- 
qualities and prominences (Crashaw). 
~CRA’/GGEDNESS. s. (from cragged.) 
Fulness of crags or prominent rocks (Brerew.)- 
CRA’/GGINESS. s. (from craggy.) The 
state of being craggy. 


CRA/GGY. a. (ffom crag.) Rugged; fall 
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of prominences ; rough (Raleigh). ; 

CRAIG (John), a very respectable Scotch 
mathematician. We have not been able to 
ascertain the times of his birth and death, or 
with certainty his situation, though we be- 
lieve he was minister to a congregation at Gil- 
lingham, as his communications to the Royal 
Society were dated from that place. He wrote 
a very singular work, entitled, Theologiz 
Christiana principia Mathematica, which was 
printed at London in 1699, and reprinted at 
Leipsic in 1755. In this tract: he maintains 
by mathematical calculation that Christianity 
will last only 1454 years from the date of his 
writing. \ ; 

Besides his numerous papers in the London 
Philosophical Transactions, and the work 
abovementioned, he published Methodus Fi- 
gurarum Quadratus, &c. An. 1685: De Qua- 
draturis et Locis, 1693: De Caleulo Fluen- 


‘tium, 1718. Mt. Craig is well known by his 


general and commodious formule for the con- 
struction of local equations of the third and 
fourth degrees. His treatise De Curvarum 


Quadraturis contains many ingenious inven- 


tions, and especially some very general series: 
which, by the comparison of the coefficients 
of those series, with the exponents of the 
equation of the proposed curve, will immedi« 
ately give the area in finite terms, when that 


is possible. This method he farther pursyed 
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and improved in his treatise De Calculo Flu- 
entium. 

CRAIL, a borough in Fifeshire, seated at 
the mouth of the Frith of Forth. Lat: 56. 
“15 N. Lon. 2.36 W. ' 

CRAKE, in arnithology. 
and STURNUs. . 

CRAKE-BERRY, in botany. See Empe- 

TRUM. : 
__ Lo CRAM. v. a. (cnamman, Saxon.) 1. 
To stuff; to fill with more than can con- 
veniently be held (Shakspeare). 2. To fill 
with food beyond satiety (King). 3. To 
thrust in by force (Dryden). 

To Cram. v.n. ‘To eat beyond satiety 
Pope). | 

CRA'MBE, sea-kale, sea-colewort, sea- 
beach, sea-cabbage,a genus of the class tetrady- 
naimia, order siliculosa. Silicle globular, de- 
ciduous, without valves, one-seeded : the four 
longer filaments with a tooth near the top. 
Hight species, scattered over the globe; of 
which, one, c. mauritima, is indigenous to 
the coasts of our own country, and is culti- 
vated in our gardens generally as a useful culi- 
nary, but at times for its beauty. The seeds 
should be sown in common earth in either 
spring or autumn, where the plants are to 
remain; atthe age of two years it produces 
shoots fit for use, and multiplies exceedingly 
by the roots, which it will continue to do for 
several years. 

CRA’MBO. s. a play at which one gives 
a word, to which another finds a thyme 
(Swift). 

CRAMER (Gabriel), a mathematician of 
Geneva, born in 1694. He became professor 
of mathematics, and a member of most of the 
learned societies in Europe. He died in 1752. 
He wrote some ingenicus original pieces, 
among which the principal is entitled, Intro- 
‘duction a l’analyse des lignes courbes algé- 
briques, in 4to, which was published at Ge- 
neva in 1750. This work is equally deserving 
of recommendation for the profoundness of 
its doctrine, and the perspicuity of its develope- 
‘Mments. Cramer also edited the works of John 
and James Bernoulli, j ) 
~ CRAMP. (crampus, krampe; from krim- 

en, to contract. Germ. This word was first 
used by Van Helmont). A spasm of a mus- 
cleor muscles. See CONTRACTION. 

_ Cramp, signifies also a restriction, or con- 
finement. 

Cramp-IRON, or CRAMP, a piece of 
iron bent at each end, which serves to fasten 
together pieces of wood, stones, &c. 


See Ratuus 


_Crame. a. Difficult; knotty: a low 
t€rm. 
_ToCramp. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 


pain with cramps or twitches (Dryden). 2.To 
restrain ; to confine; to obstruct; to hinder 
(Granville. Burnet), 3.'To bind with cramp- 
irons. 
CRA'MPFISH., s. The torpedo, which be- 
numbs the hands of those that touch it. See 
“Raja-and Torvepo. 


‘market on Saturdays. 


_transyerse piece on the pivot. 
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CRA'NAGE. s.: (cranagium, low Lat.) A 


liberty to use a crane ; also the money taken 
and paid for the same (Cowell). 
CRANBERRY, in botany. See Vac- 
CINIUM. 
CRANBOURN, a town of’ Dorsetshire, 
with a market on Wednesdays. It was a place’ 
of great note in the Saxon and Norman times, 
and is the birth-place of bishop Stillingfleet, 
Lat. 50.54 N. Lon. 1.51 W. 
CRANBROOK, a'town in Kent, witha 
Lat. 51.4.N. Lon. 0. 
39 E. 
CRANE, in astronomy. See Grus. 
CRANE, in hydraulics, a popular name for 


aSyPuon, which see. 


CRANE, in mechanics, a machine used in 
building, on wharfs and in warehouses, for 
raising and lowering huge stones, ponderous 
weights, packages, &e. 

Cranes, until of late years, were common- 
ly constructed as follows: The principal mem- 
ber is a strong upright beam or arbor, firmly 
fixed in the ground, and sustained by eight 
arms, coming from the extremities of ‘four 
pieces of wood laid across, through the middle 
of which passes the footof the beam. About 
the middle of the arbor the arms meet, and 
are mortised into it; its top ends in an iron 
pivot, on which is borne a transverse piece, 
advancing out to a good distance, something 
after the manner of a crane’s neck, whence the 
machine has its name. This projecting piece 
is now more commonly called the jib or gib- 
bet. The middle and extremities of this are 
again sustained by arms from the middle of 
the arbor: and over it comes a rope or cable, 
toone end of which the weight is fixed ; the 
other is wound about the spindle of a wheel, 
which when turned (commonly by means of 
men walking upon the inside of the rim of 
the wheel) draws the rope, and that heaves up 
the weight; which may afterwards be applied 
to any side or quarter by the mobility of the 
These cranes 
have usually been made of two kinds: in the 
first, called the rat-tailed crane, the whole 
machine with the load turns upon a strong 
axis; in the second kind the gibbet alone 
moves on its axis. But in either kind, if the 
machinery is put into motion by men walk- 
ing within the wheel, as has been till lately 
the almost universal practice in this country, 
the labourers employed are exposed to ex- 
treme danger, and have frequently met with 
the most shocking and fatal accidents. It is 
not then to be wondered ‘at, that skilful me- 
chanists should at length have devised cranes 
that are not only more safe, but more powerful 
in their operation, than the common walking 
crane. 

The late Mr. Ferguson invented a crane 
which has three trundles, with different num- 
bers of staves, that may be applied to the cogs 
of a horizontal wheel with an upright axle; 
round which is coiled the rope that draws up 
the weight. ‘This wheel has 96 cogs; the 


a 
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Jaroes trundle 24 staves, the next 12, and the 
smallest 6; so that the largest revolves 4 times 
for one revolution of the wheel, the next 8, 
and the smallest 16. A winch is occasionally 
fixed on the axis of either of these trundles for 
turning it; and is applied to the one or the 
‘ether according as the weight to be raised is 
smaller of larger. While this is drawing up, 
the ratch-teeth of a wheel slip round below 
a catch that falls-into them, prevents the 
crane from turning backwards, and detains the 
weight in apy part of its ascent, if the man 
who works at the winch should accidentally 
guit his hold, or wish to rest himself before 
the weight is completely raised. Making a 
due allowance for friction, a man may raise | 
by such a crane, from three times to twelve 
times as much in weight as would balance his 
effort at the winch, viz. from 90 to 360 lbs. 
taking the average labour. | 

Fig. 1. Pl. 51, is a simple and effective 
erane at a wharf on the banks of the Thames, 
between Greenwich and Woolwich, ABC 
are three upright posts connected at’ the top 
by a triangular frame, across the middle of 
which is 4 beam D, between this and a block 
on the ground the jib plays: on each side of 
the upright shaft E, two bars FG are bolted, 
spreading out as they recede from it to re- 
ceive the wheel H ; I 1 are braces to support 
the bars. At that part where the braces are 
bolted to the upright, am horizontal frame K 
is fixed for carrying the roll and winch: the 
-rope which winds round this goes over the 
pulley L, and round the large wheel H. The 
rope which lifts the goods winds on each 
end of the axle of this wheel: and the middle 
of it passes through a pulley-block O, to which 
the goods are hooked.’ Cranes nearly ‘as sim- 
pleas this, and with only a slight modifica- 
tion in the construction, are often erected on 
the banks of canals in different parts of the 
country, ms he 

Fig. 2, is an elevation of acrane at Queen- 
hithe wharf, London. AB isa very strong 
upright beam, firmly bolted to beams running 
inland, and further secured by curved stays 
D; ade isa éast-iron frame, bolted to. the 
_beam at one end, and the stays D at the other. 
This forms the frame for the wheelwork, 
which is the same as fig. 1; the chain, after 
going round the roll, goes overa large wheel f, 
and passes through the beam to the jib. E is 


a cast-iron frame, bolted to the top of the! 


beam AB; to receive the upper pivot of the 
jib gis one of the small pulleys, round which 
the chain bends when the jib is turned 
overland to raise or lower goods, F is another 
cast-iron frame, to support the lower pivot of 
the jib, and Gis a pile bolted to it to assist. 
A few boards nailed over the two stays 1D 
form a cover for the whole machinery, and 


defend the-wheel-work. The jib and its iron-* 
J 


work will-be understood by inspection of the 
figure. All cranes where chains are used for» 
hoisting the goods should have barrels, with a 
spiral groove cyt in them, and the lower half 


of the chain in the groove, as in fig. 3. Thié 
was applied, in 1789, by Mr. John Smeaton 
to a crane designed by him, and executed at 
the Wool;-quay Custom-house,.and found to 
be a great advantage. In 1805 Mr. Gilbert 
Gilpin'received the silver medal of the Society 
of Arts for the same invention ; the society ap+ 
pearing ignorant that it had been used before. 
‘The pulleys should also be grooved to receive 
the lower half of the alternate links of the 
chain in the same manner. Mr. Gilpin far- 
ther proposes, that the lower pivot on which’ 
the vertical arbor of the crane turns, instead’ 
of being fixed to that shaft, and turning in a’ 
bush or socket fastened in the nether block, 
shall be fixed in that block, while a socket in 
the lower part’ of the shaft shall be made to 
fit it and turn about it. Lhe 2a 
Figs. 4 and 5 represent the elevation and — 


plan of a moveable crane erected by Mr. Keir 


at Ramsgate, in 1802. This admits of a mo- _ 
tion from one place to another, by meais of. 
the wheel-carriage A B, to which the whole 
frame-work is fitted; while it also admits of 
a rotatory motion in a horizontal plane about — 
the vertical shaft D F. The platform E is” 
for the reception of the men: who turn the™ 
wheel-work of the crane, The minutie of ~ 
the construction will be sufficiently obvious — 
from the figures. a 

We cannot terminate this article without — 
noticing another crane invented by Mr. David 


Hardie, of St. James’s-street, as we shink it 


on the whole 
been proposed. 
This crane is in fact a walking-wheel, on 
the principle of the wheel used in China for — 
men working at the chain-pump, in raising. 
water to the higher grounds employed in the 
culture of rice, "The wheel ‘is six feet in di-~ 
ameter, and may vary in length from six to” 
twelve or more feet, according to the’ number’ 
of men intended to be employed in working” 
it; on the outside of the wheel are placed” 
twenty-four equidistant steps, after the man-’. 
ner of float-boards in a mill water-wheel;‘ 
these are for the men to tread upon, where the 
steps are found at a height rather exceeding” 
that of the axis, or just above the position 
Where the plane of the steps becomes hori-. 
zontal. Atone end of-the wheel; and upon 
its axle, is the crdne-rope barrel, of a diameter’ 


preferable to any that has yet” 


‘ suited to the draft of goods and the number of 


men generally allowed. The men ascend by 
a flight of steps to a platform on the same hori-. 
zontal plane as the axle of the ‘wheel, and’ 
which reaches to within.a few inches of its 
rim; on this platform is a seat-on which the_ 
men may rest themselves at the intervals be-" 
tween the operations. . On the’ general frame- 
work which’ supports the wheel, there are’ 


~ placed above it, at suitable distances and con-~ 


venient heights, both vertical and horizontal — 
handles for the men to take hold of with both’ 
hands, when treading on the steps ; sometimes 
both: hands are applied to the vertical handles 5 
at others, one hand to a vertical and the other* 
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CRANE, 


to a_horizontal handle; and at others; both 
hands to the horizontal handles ; thus produc= 

‘ing by either pushing or lifting, or both, a 

variety in the action, and when necessary, 
a considerable augmentation to the force. 
There is a pawl which drops in at every step 
to prevent the wheel and its incumbent weight 

‘from overpowering the men at any time; it 
has at its lower part a cord with a loop to pass 
over one of the horizontal handles, near the 
extremity of which there is a notch suffici- 
ently deep to retain the loop when drawn into 
‘it, for the purpose, of raising the pawl to dis- 
engage it from the wheel preparatory to any 
operation of lowering. 

Now it is obvious, that by treading on the 
steps as they arrive at the position just above 

' the horizontal plane passing through the axis, 
the men both ascend and descend nearly in 
the same vertical direction, of consequence 
the greatest possible velocity is produced with- 
out any unproductive labour; and the men 
are enabled to maintain the action by means 
ofa hold of an upright handle in each hand, 
or occasionally to augment the action by push- 

ing at these handles. Jurther, by taking hold 
of the horizontal handles, each man. can, by 

‘an act similar to that of lifting, augment the 
force arising from his weight through all the 

degrees from about 156 to 300lbs. ; sothat the 
same number of men can perform many ope- 
rations of raising greater drafts than usual : 
such as with the common walking-wheel or 
most other cranes could not be accomplished 
without additional men; and the pawl which 
drops in each step provides in the most effec- 
tual manner for the safety of the men; be- 
sides, that the distance between the edge of 
the platform and the revolving wheel is by no 
means large enough for a man to fall through. 

Mr. Hardie has likewise contrived a method 

of operating without a gibbet, in which he 

places the crane at the top of the warehouse so 
as to allow the crane-rope to drop directly 
down from the barrel of the crane in front of 
the loop-holes ; and at the upper floors, where 
the shortness of the rope diminishes the swing 
of the goods in or out of the loop-hole, he has 
provided a sliding floor immediately under the 
floor of the warehouse, which one man draws 

. Outor in, by pulling acord, with the greatest 
tase, to receive or deliver the goods by a truck 
at the loop-hole. The part of the warehouse- 
floor which is immediately above the sliding- 

floor consists of a thin plate of cast-iron, which 
allows the truck to run off the one on the 
other, without any sensible obstruction. Thus 
more than one man’s labour in five or six is 
saved by getting quit of the friction of the 
pulley of a gibbet; and a still greater saving of 
dabour is effected by accelerating all the move- 
‘ments at the loop-holes. 

Mr. Hardie’s lowering regulator is invented 
for the special purpose of removing the evils 
and dangers attendant upon the usual practice 

of-lowering goods by the brake and_brake- 
Wheel. The part essential to this invention is 


a cast-iron box fixed firmly to a floor, and di- 
vided into two cylindrical compartments ; ° 
each 10 inches long, one of 4 inches diameter, 
and the other of two inches diameter : these 
are both filled with oil, a liquid not sabject te 
any material change by frost ; or they may: be 
filled with water in summer and mild weather, 
and some spirituous liquor (gin for instance) 
in frosty weather. ‘These two cylinders com- 
municate by apertures at their top and bot- 
tom; the smaller compartment having a cock 
with its axle passing through the side of the 
iron box, guarded by a stuffing-box, and a 
quadrant with equidistant notches fixed at its 
end, to receive an iron claw which retains the 
cock in any proposed situation, and shews the 
extent of its apertures when opened. The 
larger compartment has a piston with its rod 
passing through the top of the iron box 
(guarded here also by a stuffing-box), and 
passing through a guide ; this rod is connected 
with a joint moved by a crank, which is 
turned bya pinion of about six teeth, and this 
pinion is moved by a wheel of a size suited te 
the diameter of the barrel of the crane, and . 
the weight of the goods commonly lowered : 
this latter wheel is fixed to the axle of the 
crane by a simple mode of connexion, which 
admits of its being disengaged during the ope- 
ration of raising; it is also provided with the 
barrel-rope and counter-weight, which are 
commonly used for the purpose of winding up 
the slack crane-rope on the Bink of the crane, 
to be ready to repeat the operation of lower- 
ing. 

‘Now if the cock were quite shut, the oil or 
other liquid confined between it and the pis- 
ton would prevent the piston from moving, 
and of course hinder the goods hanging from 
the wheel, &c. connected with the pinion 
from. descending: but, if the cock were open- 
ed a very little, the oil would pass slowly 
through it, and would therefore allow the 
piston to move up and down slowly, and the 
goods to descend slowly also: and in like man- 
ner a farther opening of the cock will permit 
the load to descend with a greater velocity: 


‘thus the cock, by being more or less opened, 


gives the precise velocity desired to the descent 
of the goods, whatever their weight may be. 
The preceding deseription, although given 
without any figures, will, we trust, enable the 
reader to understand the nature of Mr. Har- 
die’s inventions. The chief advantages re- 
sulting from them are too obvious to require 
our dwelling long upon them. Although the 
crane is a walking-crane, yet it is free from the 
dangers and disadvantages of the commoa 
walking-wheel; for as the men walk on the 
outside of the wheel instead of inside -of the 
rim, they are, in consequence of the adjoining. 


' platform, and the use of the pawl, free from 


danger; while, during the whole time of their 
labour, they can walk in an upright posture, 
well suited to free respiration ; and farther, as 
they act at the extrenrities of horizontal levers, | 
their weight and occasional muscular force act 
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wan allthe advantage they can have; while 
the modifications they can make at pleasure in 
their action, will frequently supersede the ne- 
eessity of calling in any more men, even: when 
a double load is to be raised. Indeed, there 
can be no doubt that with a crane of this con- 
struction, any given number of men will raise 
at least twice as much in a day, as they could 
iInacommon walking-wheel, or working at a 
capstan, or at a wheel and pinion, And as to 
the lowering apparatus, it possesses a much 
higher degree of perfection in lowering than 
“any of the other cranes. ‘The means afforded 
of regulating it to lower either: simall or great 
weights with facility, expedition, and safety, 
and without depending during the operation 
on the precarious attention-and management 
ofa man, render it in our opinion far prefer- 
able to the hazardous and limited mode of 
lowering goods by the brake: while, with re- 
spect both to safety and great saving of labour, 
it obviously surpasses the modes ef lowering by 
the capstan and the walking-wheel, which re- 
quire nearly the same number of men to lower 
that they take to raise any weight. 

Mr. Hardie has secured to himself this in- 

vention by a patent dated March, 1799. A 
description of both crane and regulator, illus- 
trated by a plate, is given in the 2d vol. of 
Gregory’s Mechanics ; where also are described 
the cranes of Gottlieb, Andrews, Hall, 
“Whyte, &c. Mr. Hardie’s specification is 
given at length in Rep. of Arts, No. 53, new 
series. 

Crane. In ornithology. See ARDEA, 

CRANE’S-BILL. In botany. See Ero- 
DIUM. ; 

CraNe-FLY. In entomology. See T1- 

PULA. 
 CRANGANORE, a town. and fort of 
Hindoostan, on the coast of Malabar. Lat. 
10.23 N.. Lon. 76.30 FE. 

CRANICHIS. In botany, a genus of the 
class gynaudria, order diandria. Pectary vault- 
ed, ovate, gibbous, slighily carinate, entire at 
the tip. Five species, all natives of Jamaica. 

CRANIOLARY. - See Martynia and 
GESNERIA. 

CRANIOGNOMY.CranroLoGy.Cra- 
wiroscopy. (from xayoy, the scull; and 
yiwuwy, an index ; Asyog, & treatise ; and cxozo,, 
scope or intention.) A visionary system or phy- 
siognomy, lately brought forwards by Dr. Gall 
of -Vienna, to which each of these names has 
been indiscriminately applied by the inventor, 
or his scholars. ‘ihe enthusiasm with which 
this system was at first received and prosecuted 
by persons of all ranks and professions through- 
out Germany, has scarcely ever been equalled. 
Even Rantism itself was, fora period, sBsorbed 
in the vast vortex of Gallism, and almost every 
scholar thought it as necessary to be acquaint- 
ed with the principles of the latter as with the 
rudiments of his native tongue. ‘The rage, how- 
ever, has for some time subsided, and crani- 
ognomy, or Gallism, is now reduced to its pro- 
per level, offering to the student a series of 
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plausible propositions, combining some por- 


tion of fact with a much larger portion of | 


fancy, and made subservient. by the author of 
the theory to the most extravagant and dan- 
gerous results: far exceeding any thing that 
ever sprouted from the hot-house productions 
of Porta, Lavater, or the inventor of the doc- 
trine of the facial angle. TBA 

‘The chief principles on which this system is 
pretended to be founded are the following : 

I, The brain is the material organ of the in- 
ternal faculties. ' . 

Il. The brain contains. different organs for 
different faculiies, every organ independent of 
each other. 

Ill. The developement of the organs con- 
tained in the cranium is in direct proportion 
with the force of their corresponding fa- 
culties. 

1V. We may judge of these different organs 
and their faculties by the exterior form of the 
cranium ; or, in other words, the formation of 
the cranium depends on the portion and pro- 


niunencies of the brain, producing correspond=. 


ing impressions and indentations. 

Guided by these principles, Gall pretended 
to examine nature; he compared the craniums 
of men and animals, and those of men of simi- 
lar'and of different faculties. 
were designed to prove not only the preceding 
positions, but that the faculties of animals are 


similar to those of man; that what we: call. 


His researches. 


instinct in animals is also found in man; for ~ 


example, love, cunning, circumspection, cou- 
rage, &c.; that the quantity of organs is the 
standard which fixes the generic difference of 
animals; their mutual proportion, that of the 
individuals; that the disposition to any faculty 
which is originally given by nature, may be 
developed by exercise and favourable circum- 
stances, and sometimes by disorders ; but that 
it can never be created if not given by nature; 
that the accumulation of organs is constantly 
made from back to front, and from below-up- 
wards, so that animals in proportion as they 
resemble man in the quantity of their facul- 
ties, have the superior and anterior part of the 
cranium more developed ; and lastly, that in 
man, the most perfect of animals, there are 
organs in the superior and anterior parts of the 
frontal and parietal bones assigned to facultie 
which exclusively belong to him: Ms 
The object of ihis theory, therefore, was to 
assign distinct compartments in the brain to 
the different sentient organs ; which in all ani- 


mals were said to be placed alike, and to pro- — 


duce wherever they exist the same necessary 
instincts or sensations. Thus, in one part of the 
brain he pretended to trace the organ of tenacity 
of life, viz. in the medulla oblongata; in a se- 
cond, the organ of instinct for self-preservation, 
which he seated a little forwarder than the 
medulla oblongata’; in a third, the organ de- 


termining the choice of food, situate in the © 
in a fourth, the organs | 


e } 
quadrijumal tubercles ; 
of the external senses, occupying the middle 


part of the base of the brain, whence issue 


4 
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the different nerves disitfbuted to the different 


_ organs of external sensation ; in a fifth, the’ 


organ of the instinct of sexual union, situate, 
as he pretended, at the base of the occiput be- 
hind the medulla oblongata, and the large 
aperture of the occiput, producing in the occi- 
put a very unusual projection ; in a sixth, the 
organ of the mutual love of parents and child- 
ren, occupying all the back and upper part of 
the occiput; in a seventh, the organ of friend- 
ship; in an eighth, of courage; and in this’ 
manner he undertook to divide the whole of 
the interior of the cranium into thirty-three 
chambers, each when occupied by an organ of 
a more active power than the rest, and con- 
stituting the leading passion, betraying itself 
externally by a peculiar prominence or other 
mark in the cranium, by which the master of 
the system pretended to be able to determine 
the predominant passion at first sight. The 
passions or organs to which other chambers 
were allotted were those of the instinct of 
assassination, of cunning, circumspection, 
self-elevation, love of glory, love of truth, 
sense of locality, sense of things (general me- 
mory), sense of colours (painting), sense of 
numbers, musical sense, sense for mechanics, 
verbal memory, sense for languages, memory 
of persons, liberality, talent for satire, power 
of comparing things, metaphysical talent, ta- 
Jent for observation, goodness, theatrical talent, 
theosophy, perseverance: while to complete the 
thirty-three, and to leave convenient room for 
addenda,. he pretended there were two cham- 
bers filled with organs whose uses he had not 
ascertained ;, Poesy near the chamber of the 
organ of assassination, and correspond with 
the temporal bones. 
_ « The organ of theosophy,” says his dis- 
ciple Dr. Bojames, ‘‘ occupies the most elevat- 
_ ed part of the os frontis. All the portraits of 
saints which have been preserved from former 
azes afford very instructive examples, and if 
this character is wanting in any one of them, 
it will certainly be destitute of expression. 
It is excessively developed in religious fana- 
tics, and in men who have become recluse 
through superstition and religious motions. 

‘* [tis the seat of this organ, which, according 
to Gall, has determined men to consider their 
gods as above them in a more elevated part of 
the heavens. In fact, when we consider this 
subject philosophically, there is no more rea- 
son for supposing that God is placed above the 
world, than there is to suppose him helow it.” 
' Itshould hence appear, that sober piety and 
fanaticism are the same thing in the estima- 
tion of Dr. Gall and his disciples ;. that pagan- 
ism, christianity, and mohamedanism depend 
upon the same physical principle.. Why is no 
chamber allotted to hypocrisy or folly? - 

CRA’NIUM. (cranium, xeanov, quasi x-co- 
nov; from xuge, the head.) ‘The skull, or su- 
‘perior part of the head. See Carur. “ 

CRANK, a. contrivance in machines, 1 
manner of an elbow, only of a square form, 
projecting from a spindle, and serving by its 
‘yotation to raise and fall the pistons of ¢n- 
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gines. Mr. Ridley has a substitute for a crank 
in communicating motion to a foot lathe: ‘for 
the description of which see Repertory of Arts, °, 
vol. viil. pa. 395. ms 

Crank likewise denotes the iron support 
fora lantern, or the like; also the iron made 
fast to a stock of a bell for ringing it: 

In the sea-language, a ship is said to be 
crank-sided when she can bear but small sail,’ 
for fear of over-setting ; and when.a ship can- 
not be brought on the ground without danger, 
she is said to be crank by the ground. 

CRANK signifies farther, 1. Any bend- 
ing or winding passage (Shakspeare). 2. Any 
conceit formed by twisting or changing the 
form or meaning of a word (Milton). 

CRANK. a. 1. Healthy; sprightly: not 
in use GSpenser). 2. Among sailors, a ship is 
said to be crank when loaded near to be over- 
set.’ 

To CRA/NKLE. v. n. (from crank.) To run 
in and out (Shakspeare). ‘ vat 

To Cra’NKLE. v. a. Tobreak into unequal 
surfaces (Philips). 

CRA’/NKLES. s. (from the verb ) Inequa- 


lities ; angular prominences. 


CRA/NKNESS. s. (from crank.) 1. Health; 
vigour. .2., Disposition to overset. . 


_ CRANMER (Thomas), the first protestant 
archbishop of Canterbury. He was born at 
Aslacton, in Nottinghamshire, 148g, and edu- 
cated at Jesus college, Cambridge, where he 
proceeded to the degree of D.D. The opinion 
which he gave on the question of Henry 
Villth’s divorce recommended him to. that 
monarch, who employed him to vindicate the 
measure, and sent him to the foreign univer- 
sities to obtain their opinion upon the point. 
While he was at Rome he presented his book 
on the divorce to the pope, and offered to de- 
fend it against any learned man his holiness. 
should appoint, but no one would enter the 
lists with him. In Germany he married a 
second wife, his first having been dead for 
some time. In 1532 he was raised to the see 
of Canterbury, and the year following he pro- 
nounced the sentence of divorce between the 
king and queen Catherine, and soon after mar- 
ried Henry to Anne Boleyn. He now set. 
about the reformation with great earnestness, 
and procured an order for a translation of the 
Bible into English, and for its being publicly 
read in churches. In 1539 he incurred Henry’s 
displeasure for not consenting to the alienation 
of the monastic lands to the king’s sole use. 
Cranmer’s design was to appropriate the reye- 
nues to.the advancement of learning and re- 
ligion. In 1545, his enemies brought forward 
several charges of heresy against him in the 
house of commons and the ry council, and 
it was expected that he would have been sent 
to the Tower, but Henry, who hada great 
love for him, interposed. his authority, and 
saved him. On the death of that prince he 
was one of the regents of the kingdom, and one 
of the executors of his will. .'The reformation 
now went on with great vigour, and the arch- 
bishop had a considerable hand a HP ame 
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the homilies. The liturgy also was amended, 
and some new forms adopted. When queen 
Mary came to the throne, it was not to be ex- 


pected that Cranmer should escape. He was, 


committed to the Tower the same year, and in 
April 1554, sent down to Oxford with Ridley 
and Latimer, to engage in a public disputation 
with the popish divines. ‘This mockery being 
over, he was tried and condemned for heresy, 
incontinency, and blasphemy. W hile in prison 
he was prevailed upon, by false promises of, 
pardon, to sign his abjuration. Notwithstand-. 
tng this, an order came down to commit him 
to the flames. On the day appointed for the 
archbishop to make a public recantation, he. 
appeared at St. Mary’s church, and to the sur- 
prise and mortification of his persecutors, he 
solemnly and pathetically professed his repent- 
ance of the error he had committed, and per- 
sisted nobly in defending the protestant faith, 
which he had endeavoured to establish... The 
popish party, enraged, hurried him away to the 
stake oppostte Baliol college, where he en- 
dured the flames with all the gracious sim- 
plicity and. fortitude of, a Christian martyr ; 
Folds out his right hand into the flame that 
it might.be first. consumed, . often saying, 
«« This unworthy hand!” His last words were, 
«« Lord Jesus, receive my spirit!” Thus fell, 
in 1555, Thomas Cranmer, the great pillar of 
the English reformation. He was a man of 
mild disposition, and humble deportment, ac- 
tive in good works, and extensively learned. 
He wrote several religious tracts, and a num- 
her. of letters and collections, which are in the 
king’s and Cotton libraries. (Wathins). 7 
The character of the archbishop hath been 
equally the subject of exaggerated. praise and 
of undeserved censure. The most indefensible 


parts are the readiness with which he some-. 


times concurred in the unjustifiable proceed- 
ings of Henry VIII. and the instances where- 
in he a thet himself to be actuated by into- 
Jerant principles. One of the most honour- 
able transactions of archbishop Cranmer’s life, 
was the firm stand that he made against the 
act of the six articles.. This act was so strongly 
supported by the king, that even the protes- 
tants in parliament made little opposition to it. 
But. Cranmer opposed it with great zeal and 
steadiness. His behaviour in the cause of the 
duke of Norfolk was also entitled to great com- 
mendation. He was indeed remarkable for 
the placability of his temper, and for showing 
kindness to those by whom he had been great- 
ly injured. Hence it is mentioned in Shak- 
speare’s Henry VIII. as a common saying con- 
‘cerning him: 


<¢ Do my lord of Canterbury : 
But one shrewd turn, and he’s your friend 
. * forever.” 


Archbishop Cranmer was a great friend and 
patron of learned foreigners, who had- been 
persecuted for their attachment to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation. Mr. Gilpin says, 
_ §*the suffering professors of protestantism, who 
were scattered in great numbers about the ya- 
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rious countries of Eusope, were always sure of © 
an asylum with him. His palace at Lambeth 
might be called a seminary of learned men ; 
the greater part of whom persecution had 
driven from home. Here, among other cele- 
brated reforniers, Martyr, Bucer, Aless, Phage, 
found sanctuary. Martyr, Bucer, and Phage, 
were liberally pensioned by the archbishop till 
he could otherwise proyide for them.” 

CRA’NNIED.. a. (from cranny.) Full of 
chinks (Brown). 

CRA/NNY. s. (cren, French ; crena, Lat.) 
A chink ; a cleft; a fissure (Burnet). 

CRANTARA, among the ancient Britons, 
was a sort of military signal used for collecting 
the distant and scattered warriors to the stand- 
ard of their chief. A prince having immediate 
occasion for the assistance of his followers to 
yepel some sudden invasion, or engage in some 
expedition, besides striking the shield and 
sounding the horn to give warning to those 
who were within hearing, he sent the cran- 
tara, or a stick burnt at the end and dipped in 
the blood of a goat, by a swift messenger, to 
the nearest hamlet, where he delivered it with- 
out saying a word but the name of the place of 
rendezvous. This crantara, which was well 
understood to denounce destruction by fire and 
sword to all who did not obey this summons, 
was carried with great rapidity from village to 
village; and the prince in a fittle time found 
himself surrounded by all his warriors ready to 
obey his commands. | 

CRANTOR, in entomology. See SpHINx. 
- CRANTZIA, in botany. See Tricera. 

CRANZIA. SeeScropoiia. — 

CRAPE, a light transparent stuff, in man- 


ner of gauze: made of raw silk ga’mmed and 


twisted on the mill, woven without crossing, 
and much used in mourning. © Crapes are 
either craped (2. e, crisped), or smooth; the 
first double, expressing a closer mourning; 
the latter single, used for that less deep. The 
white is reserved for young people. The silk 
destined for the first is more twisted than that 
for the second ; it being the greater or less de- 
‘gree of twisting, especially of the warp, which 
produces the crisping given it when taken out 
of the loom, steeped in clear water, and rubs 
bed with a piece of wax for the purpose. 
Crapes are all cyed raw. The invention of 
this stuff came originally from Bologna; but, 
till of late years, Lyons is said to have had the 
chief manufacture of it. | 

CRAPULA. See Surreir. 

CRA’/PULENCE. s. (crapula, a surfeit, 
Lat.) Drunkenness; sickness by intemper- 
ance. ; 

CRA/PULOUS. a. (crapulosus, Latin ) 
Drunken; sick with intemperance. — 

To CRASH. v.n. To make a loud com- 
plicated noise, as of many things falling or 
breaking at once (Smzth). 

To CrasH, v. a. To break or bruise (Shak- 
speare). wy 

Crasu. s. (from the verb.) A loud sudden 
‘mixed sound (Shakspeare. _ Pope). os 
~~ CRA’SIS. (crasts, xoacis 3 from x:caryyys,. tQ.- 


CRA 
mix ) A term applied to the humours of the 
body, when there is such an admixture of their 


prlabipise as to constitute a healthy state: 


hence, in dropsies, scurvy, &c. the crasis, or 
healthy mixture of the principles of the blood, 
is.destroyed. 

_CRASPEDIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia segragata. 
Calyx imbricate ; without calycle ; florets in a 
few depressed bundles, all hermaphrodite and 
tubular: receptacle chafly; down feathery. 
One species only; a native of New Zealand. 

CRASS. a. (crassus, Latin.) Gross; coarse ; 
not thin; not subtle (/Voodward). . 
_CRA/SSAMENT.. (crassamentum, — from 
crassus, thick.) See Biroop. 

_CRASSINA, in botany. See Zimmra. - 

CRA/SSITUDE. s. (crassitudo, Latin.) 
Grossness ; coarseness; thickness (Bacon). 
-CRA'SSULA. (crassula, from crassus, 
thick: so named from the thickness of its 

_ leaves.) See Faga crassa. Lesser orpine, 
or live-ever. In botany, a genus of the class 
_pentandria, order pentagynia. Calyx five- 

eats petals five; nectariferous scales five, 
at the base of the germ; capsules five. Sixty- 
nine species—Cape plants with few exceptions, 
some shrubby, but more herbaceous; the 
former about eight feet, the latter about one 
foot high, with thick, obloag, succulent leaves, 
and five-petalled flowers of a white, red or 
yellow hue. They may be propagated among 
ourselves by offsets or cuttings ; but require at- 
tention and the heat of a stove. 

CRASSUS. A name common to some emi- 
nent Romans, the most conspicuous of whom 
is M. Licinius, surnamed Rich, on account 
of his wealth acquired by educating slaves, and 

selling them at a high price. The cruelties of 

Cinna obligedhim to retire to Spain, where 
__ he remained concealed for eight mouths. After 

_ Cinna’s death, he served Sylla, and ingratiated 
himself in his favour. When the gladiatozs, 
with Sparticus at their head, had defeated some 
of the Romish generals, Crassus was sent 
against them, slaughtered 12,000 of the slaves, 
and, by this decisive blow, soon put an end to 
the war. He was honoured with an ovatio at 
his return, He was soon after made consul 


with Pompey, then censor, and formed the 


first triumvirate with Pompey and Cesar. As 
his love of riches was more predominant than 
_ that of glory, he was satisfied with the province 
_ of Syria, which seemed'to promise an inex- 
_ haustible source of wealth. He set off from 
~ Rome for Asia, and on his arrival crossed the 
Euphrates, and hastened to make himself mas- 
_ terof Parthia. He was betrayed in his march 
_ by the delay of Artavasdes, king of Armenia, 
_ and the perfidy of Ariamnes. He was met in 
a large plain by Surena, the general of the 
_ forces of Orodes, king of Parthia; and a bat- 


. tle was fought, in which 20,000 Romans were | 


killed, and 10,000 taken prisoners. Crassus, 
forced by the mutiny and turbulence of his 
soidiers, and the treachery of his enide, then 
_ trusted himself to the general of the enemy, 
_ ®n pretence of proposing terms of accommo- 
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dation, and was he todeath, B C. 53. His 
head was cut off, and sent to Orodes, who 
poured'melted lead down. his throat; and ins 
sulted his misfortunes. Though he has been 
called avaricious, yet he’showed himself always 
ready to lend money to his friends without in« 
terest. He was fond of phildsophy, and: hig 
knowledge of history was great and extensive, 
Plutarch has written his life. A 
CRASTINA‘TION. s. (from cras, Latin, 
to-morrow.) Delay, » 
_ CRATAIGUS, in botany, a genus of the 
Icosandria digynia class and order. Natural 
order of pomace. Rosacese, Jussieu; Calyx 
five-cleft; ‘petals five ; berry inferior, two- 
seeded. ‘There are twenty-three species. This 
genus consists chiefly of shrubs of trees, hardy 
and deciduous; leayes simple, undivided, or 
lobed ; peduncles in most species many-flower= | 
ed : corymbs terminating, and solitary from the 
axils; corols white, appearing in May and 
June, and succeeded by re.| berries in autumng 
The species of this tribe are now usually includ- 
ed under the genus Mespitus, which see. 
CRATEVA. Garlic-pear. A genus of 
the class dodecandria, order monogynia. ‘Calyx 
four-cleft ; corol four-petalled ; berry one-cell- 
ed, many seeded. Five species. India, West 
Indies, Sierra*Leone. Of these the chief is 
c. tapia: an East Indian plant, rising. thirty 
feet high, with ovate, pointed leaves ; panicled 
flowers with a stipitate germ. The fruit is 
smooth and round, size that of an orange, of a 
garlic smell, communicated to animals that 
feed upon it. - The young vernal buds applied 
to the naked skin act as a vesicatory like can- 
tharides. It may be propagated in our own . 
country by seeds. . 


- 


CRATCH. s. (creche, French.) The pali-. 
saded frame in which hay is put for cattle 
Liateentt 

CRATER, in astronomy, the.eup, an old 
southern constellation, consisting of 30 stars of 
the first six magnitudes, i.e. 0.0. 1. 10,7. 12. 

CRATER, is also used to signify the mouth 
or opening of a volcano, or burning moun- 
tain, from whence the fire, &e. is discharged. 
See VoLCANO, 

CRATES, a philosopher of Boeotia, son of 
Ascondus, and dive ple of Diogenes the Cynie, 
B. G. 324, was remarkable for the austerity of 
his tife, and the singularity of his manners. He 
sold his estates, and gave the money to his fel- 
low-citizens. He was naturally deformed, 
and he rendered himself more hideous, by 
sewing sheep’s skins to his mantle. He cloth 
ed himself as warm as possible in the summer: 
but in winter, his garments were uncommon- 
ly thin, and ineapable of resisting the coldness 
of the season. | | 

 CRATICLE. Craticuta. (dim. of 
crates, a hurdle.) The bars or grate that covers 
the ash-hole in a chemical furnace. 

CRATINUS, a native of Athens, celebrat« 
ed for his comie writings, and his fondness for 
drinking. He died at the age of 97, B. C, 431 
years. Quintilian greatly comamends his co- 


mediss, 
T1¢ 
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-CRATIPPUS, a philosopher of Mitylene, 
who taught Cicero’s son -at Athens, among 
others. After the battle of Pharsalia, Pompey’ 
visited the house of Cratippus, where: their 
discourse was chiefly turned upon Providence, 
which the warrior blamed, and the philoso- 
pher defended. *(Plut.'Cic.). ca oe 

CRA‘/VAT. s. A neckcloth (Hudibras). 

To CRAVE. ven: (cperian, Saxon.) r. To 
ask with earnestness; to ask with submission ; 
to beg; to entreat (Knolles). 2. To ask insa- 
tiably (Denham). 3. To long; to wish un-— 
reasonably (South). 4. To call for impor- 
tunately (Shakspeare). Ryu 

CRAVEN, or Cravent, a word of re- 
proach used in trials by battle. atta 

Cra’veN. s. 1. A cock conquered and dis-’ 
pirited (Shakspeare). 2. A coward; a re- 
creant (Shakspeare) = 7°) 

Cra’ven. a. Cowardly; base (Fazrfar). 

To GRa'VEN. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
make recreant or cotvardly (Shakspeare). 

CRA’VER. s. (from crave.) An insatiable 
asker (Clarissa). s 

To CRAUNCH. v. a. (schrantsen, Dutch.) 
To crush in the mouth (Sw7/Z). . 

CRAW. s.- (kroe, Danish.) ‘The erop or 
first stomach of birds (Ray). . 

Craw-FIsH, in entomology.See CANCER. 

To CRAWL. ov: 1. (hriglen, Dutch.) 1. 
To creep; to: move with a ‘slow motion; to 
move without rising from the ground (Dry.). 
2. To move weakly and slowly (Knolles). 3. 
To move about hated and despised, 

CRA/’WLER. s. (from crawl.) A creeper ; 
any thing that creeps.” nis | 

CRAX, Curassow, or CarAcoa. In 
zoology, agenus of the class aves, order gallina.’ 
Bill strong, thick, the base of each mandible 
covered’ with a cere; nostrils-in the middle of 
the cere; feathers covering the head revolute 5’ 
tail large, straight, expansile. Five species— 
all inhabitants of Sovith America. 

1..C. alector. -Cere yellow ; body black ; 
belly white. Three other «varieties, difiering 
in the colour: of the cere or belly. The fe- 
males again differ from thé males ih their co- 
lours, but in no other external mark. Inhabits 
the mountainous woods of South America ; 
three feet long ; feeds on fruits, and roosts in 
trees. i 

2. ©. globicera. Globose curassow. Yel- 
low ;° gibbosity of the nostrils globular ; body 
blackish blue ; lower part of the belly white. : 
- Inhabits Guiana; size of the former. ~ 

3.°C. pauxt. Cushew curassow. ° Cere 
blue; gibbosity of the nostrils crested; body” 
blackish ; belly and tip of the tail white. In- 
habits New Spain: size of the two former. 

4, C. galeata.. Galeated curassow. Crown 
with a horny cone; body black; vent white. 
Inhabits the island Curassow or Caragod ; 
nearly as large‘as a turkey. ° ; 

5. C. vociferans. Crying curassow. Brown; 
bill and breast blue; belly whitish. Inhabits 
the mountainovs parts of Mexico; size of a 
common fowl; a very noisy clamorous bird. 


CRAY-FISH. See Cancer. 


- the arm will be fatigued. 
-thé room where he paints be darkened, at least” 
to the height of six fect from the ground sand. 


hi Oe 
CRAYER (Gaspar de), a Flemish painter, 


born iat Antwerp in 1585. He was the disciple » 
of Coxis the Younger, whom he far surpassed. 


The king of Spain settled’ upon him a. peu- 


sion; and Rubens hada gréat respect for him. - 
] though he: 
- executed some historical subjects. He died in 


He excelled in portrait painting, 


1669. 


CRAYON, a general name for any colour-" 
ed stone, earth, or other substance, used in de 
signing or painting in pastel ; whether they have 
been beaten and reduced to a paste, or are used” 


in their primitive consistence, after sawing or 


- cutting them into long ‘narrow slips. In this’ 


last manner are red crayons made, of blood- 


--stone or red chalk ; black ones, of charcoal and’ 


black léad, &c. Crayons of all other colours 


‘afe compositions of earths reduced to paste. 
CRAYON-PAINTING. Whether the painter 
> works with oil-colours, water-colours, or cray- 


ons, the grand object of his pursuit is still the 


same: a just imitation of nature. But each 
species has its peculiar rules and methods. 
Painting with erayons requires. in. many re-_ 


spects a treatment different from painting in 


oil-colours; because all colours used dry-are in * 


theit nature of a: much warmer complexion 
than when wet with oils, &c. For this reason, 
in order to produce a rich picture, a much 
greater portion of. what painters term cooling 
tints must be applied in érayon-painting than 


would be judicious to use in oil. Without any 


danger of a thistake, it may be supposed, that 


the not being acquaintéd with this observa jon’ 


is one great cause why so many oil-painters 


have no better succéss whén they attempt 


crayon-painting. 
painters being so much used to those tints 
which are ofa cold: nature when used wet, are 
apt to introduce them too much when they 


paint with oils, which is seldom productive of 


a good effect. » . 
Whoever would practise this art must pro- 
vide himself with some strong blue or grey 


paper, the thicker the better, if the grain i” 


not too coarse or knotty, though it is almost 


impossible to get any entirely free from knots. °° 


Paper of a suitable quality in every respect may 
be had at most of the eclour-shops in London. 
The student will find thé sitting posture, with 


the box of crayons in his lap, the most con-— 


venicht for himself. ‘The part of the picture 
he is immediately painting should be rather 


below his fice; for, if if be placed tod high,’ 


Let the windows of 


the subject to be painted should be sitttated in 
such a manney, that the light may fall with 


exery advantage on the face, avoiding too much 
shadow, which seldom has a good effect in por-_ 
trait painting, especially if the face he paints ; 


from has any degree of delicacy. 


Before he begins to paint, let him be atten- 


tive to his subject, and appropriate the action ~ 
or attitude proper to the age of the subject.” 
The embellishments of the picture should also 
“be regulated by the rules of propriety and con-” 


On the contrary, crayon-’ 


~ 
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- sistency. Having observed this, let him pro- 


- 


od 


ceed to draw the outliné of the whole figure 
with a black lead pencil, or With white chalk. 
The artist must next employ himself on the 
features of the face; the outline of which 
being gorrect, Jet him take a crayon of pure 
carmine, and carefully draw the nostril and 
edge of the nose next the shadow ; then, with 
the faintest carmine tint, lay in ‘the highest 
light upon the nose and forehead, which must 
be executed broad. He is then to proceed gra- 
dually with the second tint, and the succeeding 
ones, till he arrive at the shadows, which must 
be covered brilliant, enriched with much lake, 
carmine, and shaded with a blackish green, 
This. method will at first offensively strike the 
eye, from is. crude appearance; but in the 
finishing, it will be a good foundation to pro- 
duce a pleasing effect, colours being much 
more easily sullied when too bright than when 
the first colouring is dull, to raise the picture 
into a hrilliant state. 

Of the materials.—The perfection of crayons 
consists, in a great measure, in their softness ; 
for it is impossible to execute a brilliant pic- 
ture with them if they are otherwise ; on which 
account great care should be observed in pre- 
paring them, to prevent their being hard. In 
all compositions, flake-white and white lead 
should be wholly rejected, because the slightest 
touch with either of these would unavoidably 
turn black. arate 
* The usual objection to painting in crayons 

‘is, that they are subject to change; but when- 
ever this happens, it is entirely owing to an in- 
judicious use of the above-mentioned whites, 
which will stand only in oils. ‘To obviate these 

“bad effects, let the student make use. of com- 
mon whiting, washed,.and made up into a 
crayon. ' 

As those students who attempt the art of 
crayou- painting may be readily supplied by the 
shops with every kind of crayon, we shall not 
“enter into the manner of their preparation far- 
ther than to observe, that in most cases the 
colouring matter is struck upon some soft and 
“white earth, as alumine, and the mass whilst 
moist, like clay, rolled up in the shape of pen- 
cils, and dried for use. This observation ap- 
plies only to colours derived from animal or 

_yegetable siibstances; but crayons of many 


kinds may be formed of the pure earths alone, 
- -without any other preparation than that of 


moistening, rolling, aud afterwards drying 
“them. Colours naturally so hard as not to 
“mark easily upon paper require to be blended 
‘with alumine or some other earth of a loose 
texture, by which this quality may be correct- 
ed. We will instance this in the preparation 
of-crayons from carmine, the texture of which 
‘is inclinable to. hardness: take a sufficient 
quantity of carmine, lay it upona grinding- 
«stone, and grind it with spirits of wine till it 
becomes smooth. The simple colour being 
thus prepared, the next is to compose the 
different tints by a: mixture with alumine or 
whiting. The proportion to be observed con- 


sists of 20 gradations to one, which may be, 


CRE 
clearly understood by the following directions : 
To three parts of the simple colour, thus levi- 
gated, add about one-part of the white earth. 
Of’ this, when properly incorporated, make 
two parcels. The next eradation should be 
composed of equal quantities of carmine and 
whiting, of which four crayons may be made. 


The third composition should have one-fourth 


carmine and three-fourths whiting; of this 
make six crayons, which will be a good pro- 
portion with the rest. The last tint should be 
made of whiting, very faintly tinged with car- 
mine, of which’ make about eight. crayons, 
which will complete the above-mentioned pro= 
portion. As these compound tints are levigat- 


ed, they are to be laid immediately upon, a 


chalk-stone, that the moisture may be absorb- 
ed to the proper degree of dryness for forming 
into crayons, which may be known by its 
losing the greater part.of its adhesive quality 
when taken into the hand; if the consistence 
is found to be right, it may be formed into 
pencils and then laid upon glass to dry. On 


this subject the reader may consult M. Lomet’s | 


Essay in Annal. de Chemié, No. 90. an. 7. 
To CRAZE. v. a.. (ecraser, French.) 1. 
To break; to crush; to weaken (Milton). 2. 
To powder (Carew). 3. 'To crack the brain; 
to impair the intellect (T%/lotson). 
CRA’ZEDNESS. s. (from crazed.) Decre- 
itude ; brokenness (Hooker). 
CRA’ZINESS. s. (from crazy.) State of 


being crazy; imbecility ; weakness (Howel). 


CRA’ZY. a. (ecrasé, French.) 1. Broken; 


decrepit .(Shakspeare). 2. Broken-witted’; 


‘shattered in the intellect (Hudibras). 3. Weak; 


feeble ; shattered (/Vake). 
0 CREAK. v. 2. (corrupted fram crack.) 

To make a-harsh protracted noise (Dryden). 

CREAM, the mcst oily part of milk: it Is 
specifically lighter than the other constituents, 
collects and floats on the surface, whence it is 
generally skimmed, in order to separate effec- 
tually the caseous and serous parts employed 
for the making of BuTTER and CHEESE, to 
which we refer. ama 

Cream is an agreeable and very nourishing 
article of food, when fresh; but too fat and 
difficult to be digested by persons of a sedentary 
life, or possessed of a weak stomach. It is, 
nevertheless, of considerable service in medi- 
cine, asa lenient (though palliative) applica- 
tion to tetters and erystpelas, which are at~ 
tended with pain, and proceed from acrid 
humours. : . 

A method of preserving cream.—Take 12 


‘ounces of white sugar, and dissolve them in 


the smallest possible quantity of water, over 
a moderate fire. After the solution has taken 
place, the sugar ought to be boiled for: about 
two minutes in an earthen vessel; when 12 
ounces of new cream should be immediately 
added, and the whole uniformly mixed, while 
hot. Let it then gradually cgol, and pour it 
into a bottle, which must be carefully corked. 
If kept in a cool place, and not exposed to the 
air, it may be preserved in a sweet state for 
several weeks, and even months. neo 


Qi Beak. 

CRrAMOP TARTAR. See TARTRIS PO- 
TASS ACIDULUS. * get | 

~ CREAM signifies also, figuratively, the best 
part of any thing. 

To CREAM. v. a. (from the noun). 1. To 
skim off the cream. 2. To take the flower 
and quintessence of any thing (Sw2/t).” 

To Cream. v.n. To gather cream (Shak- 
speare). . pate se get, 

CREAM-FACED.a. (creamand face.) Pale; 
coward-looking (Shakspeare). 

CRE’AMY. a. (from cream.) Full of cream ; 
having the nature of cream. 

CRE’ANCE. s. (French.) A fine small 
line fastened to a hawk’s leash. 
~ CREASE. s. A mark made by doubling any 
thing (Swift). : ) 

To Crease, v.a. To mark any thing by 
doubling it, so as to leave the impression. 

To CREA'TE. v. a. (creo, Latin.) 1.'To 
form out of nothing; to cause to exist (Ge- 
nesis). 2. To produce; ‘to cause; to be the 
occasion of (King Charles). 3. To beget 
(Shakspeare). 4. To invest with any new 
character (Shakspeare). 5. ‘To give any new 

» qualities (Davies). | 
CREA/TION, s. (from creafe.) 1. The 
act of creating, or conferring existence (Tuy- 
lor). 2. The act of investing with new qua- 
lities or character. 3. The things created ; 
the universe (Parnel). 4. Any thing pro- 
duced, or caused (Shakspeare). . 
Crea’Tion (New). ‘See REGENERA- 


TION. 

CREA/TIVE. a. (from create:) 1. Having 
the power to create (Thomson). 2. Exercis- 
ing the act of creation (South). 

CREA/TOR. s. (creator, Latin.) The being 
that bestows existence (7Z'aylor). 

CRE/ATURE. 's. (creatura, low Latin.) 1. 
A being created (Stiliing fleet). 2, Any thing 
created (Bacon). 3. An animal, not human 
CShakspeare). 4. A general term for man 
(Spenser). 5. A word of contempt for a 
human being (Prior): 6. A word of. petty 
tenderness (Dryden). 7. A person who owes 
his ‘rise or his fortune to another (Claren- 


don): ° 


ing the qualities of a creature (Cheyne). 
CREBILLON (Prosper Joliot de), a French 
tragic poet, born at Dijon in 1674, and died 
in 1762. He was a man of a whimsical cha- 
racter, but his plays are reckoned very good. 
~ CREBILLON (Claude Prosper Joliot. de), 
‘the son of the above, born at Paris in 1707, 
and died there in 1777. He wrote several 
novels, very lively, but licentious. His works 
were printed in 11 vols. 12mo..1779. 
CRE/BRITUDE. s. (from creer, frequent, 
Latin.) Frequentness. 
- CRE’'BROUS. a. (creler, Latin.) Frequent. 
~CRE'DENCE. s. (from credo, Latin; cre- 
dence, Fretich.) 1. Belief; credit (Spenser). 
2. That which gives a claim to credit or belicf 
(Hayward). 
* CREDENDA. s. (Latin.) Things to be 
believed ; articles of faith (South). 


further assurance. 


) 
CRE/ATURELY. a. (from creature.) Hav- 


CRE 
_CRE’DENT. a. (credens, Latin.) 1. Be- 
lieving ; easy of belief (Shakspeare). 2 Hav- 
irig credit; not to be questioned (Shakspeare) 

CREDENTIAL. s. (from credens, Latin.) 
That which gives a title to credit (Addison). 

CREDENTIALS, letters of credit apd re-. 
commendation, especially such as are given to | 
ambassadors, plenipotentiaries, &c. sent to fo« 
reign courts, Bes : 

CREDIBILITY. s. (from credible.) Claim 
to credit; possibility of obtaining belief (Z7lot- 
son). 

As the credibility of human testimony is an in- 
teresting topic, especially in its application to 
the Christian revelation, we shail here present the 
reader with a few propositions relating to it. 

Moral certitude absolute. is that in which the 
mind of man entirely acquiesces, requiring no - 
As if one, in whom I abso- 
lutely confine, shall bring me word of 1200/. ac- 
cruing to me by gift, or a ship’s arrival, and for 
which therefore I would not give the least valua- 
ble consideration to be ensured. : 

Moral certitude incomplete, has its several de- 
grees to be estimaied by the proportion it bears to 
the absolute. Asif one, in whom I have that 
degree of confidence, as that I would not give 
above one in six to be ensured of the truth of © 
what he says, shall inform me, as above, concern- 
ing 1200/.1 may then reckon that I have as good 
as the absolute certainty of 1000/. or five-sixths of 
absolute certainty for the whole sum. 

The credibility of any reporter is to be rated, 
1. By his ‘integrity, or fidelity; and 2. By his 
ability. Anda double ability is to be considered; 
both that of apprehending what is delivered, and 
also of retaining it afterwards, till it be trans- 
mitted. 

The two first of the subsequent propositions 
respect the reporters of the narrative as they either 
transmit successively, or attest concurrently: the 
3dthe subject of it; as it may consist of several 
articies ; and the 4th joins those three consider- 
ations together, exemplifying them in oral and in 
written tradition. i 

Prop. I. Concerning the credibility of a re- 
port, made by single successive reporters, who 
are equally credible. : 

Let their reports have each of them five-sixths 
of certainty; and let the first reporter give me a_ 
certainty of 1000/. in 1200/7, It is plain that the 
second reporter, who delivers that report, will 
give me the certainty but of five sixths of that 
1000/. or the five sixths of five-sixths of the full 
certainty for the whole 1200/. and so a third re- 
porter, who has it from the second, would have 
delivered me, &c. 

That is, if a be put for the share of assurance a 
single reporter gives me, and for that which is 
wanting to make that assurance complete; and I 


> sy ‘ 
therefore supposed to have of certainty 
: c 


a 
from the first reporter, I shall have from the se- 


a3 : 
eae NS 


accordingly if abe = 100, and c = 6, (the number 
of pounds that an 100/. put out to interest brings 
at the year’s end) and consequently my share of 
certainty from one reporter, be,= 199 (which is 
the present value of any sum to be ‘paid one ygar 
hence) the proportion of certainty coming to me 


from a second will be 19° multiplied by 32° (which 


aa : 
cond, ——— from the third, 
(a+)? . 


COREDIUMBILIT ¥. 


ig the present value of money to be paid after two 
years) and that from’a third hand reporter = 190; 
thrice multiplied into itself (the value of money 
payable at the end of three years), &c.» 

Corollary. And therefore, as-at-the rate of six 
per cent. interest the present value of any sum 
payable after twelve years, is but half the sum: 
so if the probability or proportion of certitude 
transmitted by each reporter be 19%, the propor- 
tion of certainty after twelve such transmissions, 
will be-but as half; and it will grow by that time 
an equal lay, whether the report be true or_no- 
In the same manner, if the proportion of certaint 
be set at 192, it will come to a half from the Toth 
hand : and if at 199° from the 695th, 

Prop. Il. Concerning concurrent testimony. 

- Let there be two dies of the same kind, in each 
of which thenumber of white faces is, each also 
having but one black face; and suppose that 
these dies being thrown together, it be required 
to determine, what is the proportion of the num- 
ber of chances that two white faces will turn up, 
to the number of chances that two black faces 
will turn up together. The number of combina- 
tions of two white faces is the square of ; and 
the number of combinations of black faces is 
unity, Therefore the odds that two white faces 
will turn up rather thaa two black faces, is as ? 
to 1. The cases where a black and a white face 
turn up together, are excluded by the nature of 
the proposition, because the witnesses are sup- 
posed to be concurrent, that is, that the faces of 
the dies are of the same colour. In like manner, 
if there be three dies of the same kind as before, 

- the odds:that three white faces will turn up toge- 
ther, rather than three black faces, will be 23 to 
1; and so on, the index of m being always equal 
to the aumber of dies. 

Now, if the number of chances that any wit- 
nesses respectively tell truth, to the number of 
chances of their telling falsehood be as » to 1; the 
odds that.they tell truth rather than falsehood, on 
supposition that they are concurrent, will ‘be de- 
termined in the same manner; that is, will be as 
that power of the number of chances of their 

_telling truth, whose index is the number. of wit- 
nesses, to unity. 

The series of antecedents whose common con- 
sequent 1s unity, which express the ratio of the 
probability ot the truth and falsehood of the con- 
curring reporters, being the successive powers of 
a given number greater than unity, increase in 
geometrical progression, and therefore will at 
length exceed any number however great. And 
if concurring reporters be all of equal credibility, 
their number may be so far increased as to pro- 
duce a probability greater than any that can be 
assigned. For, let-any proposed degree of pro- 

ie a 
bability. be = ee 
that a given witness tells truth be expressed by 


b 
bed? . 
"a power 4” of 4, as that it shall exceed a, and let 


n be the number of witnesses, then will the pro- 
bability of the veracity of the concurrent wit- 


bn : 
——; which 
by 


, because unity, 


and Jet the probability 


the fraction 


b being less than a; take such 


nesses be expressed by the fraction 


e . a 
ts greater than the fraction - 1 
: ; a 


the given difference of the numerators and deno- 
minators, bears’a lees proportion to the greater 


quantity 4”, and therefore the quantities 57 and 
6” + 1, are more nearly equal than the numer- 


ator and denominator of the fraction — 730rs 
ar at ; 
bn 
bY +1 
here expresses certainty, than —“—, 
a+ 
Corol. 1. If the chances for the truth and false- 
hood of the report of each of any concurrent 
witnesses be equal, no number whatever of such 
witnesses will add to the probability of the 


in other words, ‘is nearer: equity, which 


ae 


event. For in this case we should have ; 
44 

wba and ML 

1+1 n+l 141 ; 
_ Corol, 2. Where the credibility of each witness 
Is great, a very few witnesses will be sufficient to 
overcome the contrary probability, derived from 
the nature of the fact. Thus, suppose the latter 
probability = 456°; and let us’ suppose that each 


==, also. 


‘witness tells truth only nine times for once that 


he tells falsehood ; that is, let the probability of 
the truth of his report be equal only to ,%; then 
four such concurring witnesses will be sufficient 
to produce belief, 

Corol. 3. After a certain number of concurring 
credible witnesses have given their testimony in 
confirmation of the truth of a fact, any farther 
increase of their number is superfluous; because 
the difference between unity and the fraction ex- 
pressing the probability which is the result of 
their concurrent testimony, is indefinitely little; 
and all chat an indefinite increase of the number 
of witnesses could do, would be to diminish that 
indetinitely little defect. 

Corol. 4. The evidence of testimony can over- 
come any degree: of improbability, however 
great, which can be derived from the nature of 
the fact. 

Let any event consistent with what is usually 
termed the course of nature, have its evidence 
rest’'upon an immense number of experiments, 
either made by ourselves, or reported by others, 

é 


e+ 1 
positive testimony of a single ‘witness, that the 
contradictory of this event did actually happen» 


. Let the 


; and let the direct and 


be represented by 


have its probability valued at fei 


evidence of the single witness be less than the 
evidence of universal experience on which the 
physical phenomenon rests, in any assigned pro- 
portion ; that is, let ¢ be less than e, in the pro- 
é tit © 
e+1 mt+1 


Take now such a power ?” of ¢, as that it shall be 


portion of 1 to ~; then mt=e, and 


7 
; will be greater than, 


greater than mt, and at 


: that is, if x be the number of witnesses 
coe “ 


ite ? ‘ 
each of whose veracity ismeasured by Sat their 


concurrent testimony, will be sufficient to overe 
come the contrary probability derived from the 
nature of the fact. So that the evidence of testie 
mony can not only approach indetinitely near to 
certainty, but can at length exceed the evidence 
of any inference, however cogent, which can pos 
sibly be deduced from personal experience, oF 


CREDIBILITY 


from personal and derived experience conjointly. 

And thus is demonstrated the futility of Hume's 

principal argument against miracles. 

« Prop. iff. Concerning the credit’of a reporter 

for a particular article of that narrative, for the 

whole of which he is credible in a certain de- 
ree. 

Let there be six particulars of a narrative 
equally remarkable. If he to’ whom the report 
is given, has five-sixths of certainty for the whole 
sum of them, he has thirty-five toone, against 
the failure in any one certain particular. 

For he has five to one there will be no failure 

at all: and if there be, he has yet another five to 
one, that‘it’falls not upon that single particular of 
the six: that is, he has. $ of certainty for the 
whole, and of the 1 wanting he-has likewise 3, or 
~ of the whole, more; and therefore that there 
will be no failure in that single particular, he has 
sand +, of certainty ; or 33 of it.» ai 


gene 5 
In general, if —-— be the proportion of cer- 
. aye ‘ 


tainty for the whole, and be the chance 


: “1 
of the rest of the particular articles m, against 
sonie one or more of them, 2, there will be: no- 
thing wanting to an absolute certitude, against 
the not failing in the article or articles », but 
Ps nC ‘ 
AE eon tea. uy ae 
(M2 -- 2) X (a+c) < 
Prop. 1V. Concerning the truth of either oral 
or written tradition (in whole, or in part), suc- 
cessively transmitted, and also co-attested by se- 
veral successions of transmitients. sage 
~ 1. Supposing the transmission of an oral narra- 
tive to be so performed by a succession of single 
men, or joined in companies, as that each trans- 
mission, after the narrative has been kept for 
twenty years, impairs the credit of it a twelfth 
part; and that consequently in the twelfth hand, 
or at the end of 240 years, its certainty is reduced 
to a half; and there grows then an even lay 
against the truth of the relation: yet if we fur- 
ther suppose, that thesame relationiscoattested by 
nine other several successions, transmitting alike 
“each of them, the credibility of it when they are 
all found to agree, will (by the corollary of the 
first proposition) be as £23 of certainty, or above 
a thousand to ene; and if we suppose a co-at- 
testation of nineteen, the credibility of it will be 
as above two millions to one. Ba ee 
2. In oral tradition, as a single man is subject 
to much casualty, se a company of men. cannot 
be so easily supposed to join; and therefore the 
- credibility of 122, or about 43, may possibly be 
judged too high a degree for an oral conveyance, 
to the distance of twenty years. But in written 
tradition, the chances.against the truth or conserv- 
ation of a single-writing are far less; and several 
copies may also be easily supposed to concur, 
and those, since the invention of printing, exactly 
the same; several alsu distinct successions of such 
copies may be as weil supposed, taken by ditter- 
ent hands, and preserved in different places or 
languages. adele ' 
And therefore if oral tradition by any one man, 
or company of men, might be supposed: to be 
eredible after twenty years, or 12 of certainty; 
or but ,3 or $5 a written tradition may he weil 
imagined to continue, by the joint copies that 
may be taken of it for one place (like the several 
eppies of the same impression) during the space 
of 100, if not 200 years; and to~be then credible 


at 12° of certainty, or at the proportion of. 100 te 


1. And then seeing that the successive transmis- 
sions of this 19° of certainty, will not diminish it 
to a half until it ‘passes the 69th hand (for it will 
be near 70 years before the rebate of money, at 
that interest, will sink it to half) it is plain, that 
written tradition, if preserved but by a ‘single 
succession of copies, will not lose half of its full 
certainty, until 70 times 100, if not 200 years are 
past ; that is 7,000,ifnot 14,000 years. And fure 
ther, that if it be likewise preserved by concur~ 
rent successions of such ‘copies, its credibility at 
that distance may be even increased, and grow 
far more certain from the several agreeing deli- 
veries at the end of 70 successions, than it would 
be at the very first from either of the single hands! 
‘We wish the candid reader to apply this mode 
of argumentation to the ¢redibility of the Gospel, 
testimony. ; 
3. Lastly, in stating the proportions of credibi- 
lity for any part or parts of a copy, it may be ob- 
served, that in an original, not very long, good 
odds may be laid, that a copy by a careful hand 
shall not have so much as one literal fault: but in 
one of greater length, that there may be greater 
odds against any material error, and such as shall 
alter the sense; greater yet, that the sense shall 
not be altered in any considerable point; and still 
greater, if there be many of these points, that the 


error lights not upon such a single article; as in 


the third proposition. : 

From the contemplation of the preceding pro- 
positions, and a comparison of their results, with 
the deductions in experimental philosophy, the 
foundations of credibilixy may be rendered still 
more obvious. 

In our experience of a course of nature, our con- 
viction is not always in proportion to the number 
of experiments in a given instance, though it is in 
proportion to the whole number of experiments 
on which our belief ts founded: thus, if a new 
metal be discovered which is found specifically 
heavier than lead, we conclude from that: single 
experiment, that it will sink in water, with a con- 
fidence as great as that lead itself, on which we 
have ‘made so many experiments, will smk in 
water. The reason of this is, because we transfer 
to this particular instance the sum of our expe- 
riments on other substances specifically heavier 
than water, which have always been observed 
to sink init. And in this way it is, that the re- 
gard we pay to the report of a witness, is not 
always in proportion to the number of instances: 
in which we have found he has told truth, name- 
ly, because we apply to him the sum ofall those 
indications of veracity, which in previous in- 
stances we have observed in others. 

Still, it will be seen from what is done above, 
that the conviction produced by testimony is ca- 
pable of being carried much higher'than the con- 
‘viction produced by other experience; and the 
reason is this, because there may be’ concurrent 
testimonies with’respect to the truth of the same 
individual fact (and these concurrent testiinonies 
must in all cases where the reporters tell _more 
truths than falsehoods, augment the credibility), 
whereas there can be no concurrent experiments 
with respect to an individual experiment.. There 
may, indeed, be analogous experiments, in thesameé 
manner as there may be analogous testimonies; but 
in'a course of nature-there is but One continued se~ 
ries of events, whereas in testimony, since the same 
event may be observed by different witnesses; 
their concurrence is capable of producing a cons 


CRE 


Fiction, more ‘cogent than any whith: is detived 


from any other species of events in the course of ' 


ature. Ii material phenomena, the probability 
tr an expected event depénds solely on analogous 
experiments, which have been made previous to 
the event; and this probability admits of ‘indefi- 
nite increase, from the unlimited increase of ‘the 
umber of these precedent experiments. The 
credibility of a witness likewise arises from our 
experience of the veracity of previous witnesses, 
and admits of unlimited increase, according to 
their number; the law of its increase being, of 
course, the same with that derived from physical 
events. There is, however, another’source of the 
increase of testimony, which js likewise unlimit- 
ed, derived from the numbef of concurrent wit- 
nesses, and its increase on this account (as above 
shewn) follows a law different from the former. 
The evidence of testimony, therefore, admitting 
of an unlimited increase on two different accounts, 
and the probability of the happening of any spe- 
‘cific event admitting only of one of them, the for- 
mer is capable of indefinitely surpassing the latter. 
Those who wish to go farther into this curious 
subject may read Bernoulli’s Treatise De Arte 
onjectandi; an ingenious paper, in No. 93 of 
Nicholson’s Journal, by Mr. Saint, of the Royal 
Military Academy; Dr. Matthew Young’s paper 
on the Force of Testimony in establishing Facts 
‘contrary to Analogy, in vol. vii. Irish ‘Transact- 
jons; Dr. Wsring on the Principles of Human 
Know’'_dge; and Hartley on Man, vol.i. prop. 87. 


-CRE'DIBLE. a. (credibilis, Latin.) Wor- 
thy of credit; having a just claim to belief 
(Tillotson). 

CRE/DIBLENESS. s. (from credzble.) 
Credibility ; worthiness of belief (Boyle). 
~ CRE'DIBLY. ad. (from credible.) In a 
manner that claims belief (Bacon). 

CREDIT. s. (credit, French.) 1. Belief; 
faith yielded to another (Addison). 2. Ho- 
‘nour; reputation (Pope). 3. Esteem; good 
“opinion (Bacon). 4. Faith ; testimony (Zook.). 
“5. Trust réeposed (Locke). 6, Promise given 
(Addison). 7. Influence; interest (Claren.). 
- Crepit, an ancient right which lords 
Shad over their vassals; consisting in this, that 
‘during a certain time they could oblige them 
to lend them money. : 
'-To Cre'pit. v. a. (credo, Latin.) 1. To 
believe (Shakspeare). 2. To procure credit 
or honour to any thing (/Vailer). 3. To 
trust; to confide in. 4. ‘To admit as a debtor. 

CRE'DITABLE. a. (from credit.) 1. 
Reputable; above contempt (Arbuthnot). 2. 
Honourable; estimable (7idlotson). 

CRE/DITABLENESS. s. (from credita- 
ble.) Reputation ; estimation (D. of Piety). 
- CRE'DITABLY. ad. (from creditable.) 
Reputably ; without disgrace (South). 
~ CREDITON, a town in Devonshire, with 
“a market on Saturday. It contains nearly 
6090 inhabitants, and has a considerable ma- 
nufacture of serges. Lat. 50, 49 N. Lon. 3. 
45 W..-: 

. CRE/DITOR. s. (creditor, Latin.) He to 
whom a debt is owed; he that gives credit: 
‘correlative to debtor (Swift). ; 

~ CREDU'LITY.. s. (credulité,- French.) 
‘Easiness of belief; readiness of credit (Szdz.). 


“CRE 
““CRE'DULOUS. a. (credulus,. Latin.) Apt 
to believe; unsuspecting; easily deceived 
(Milton). 

CRE/DULOUSNESS. s. (from credulous.) 
Aptness to believe; credulity. 

CREE-INDIANS. | Indians. of. North 
America, who occupy the district W. of little 
Jake Winnipeg, and fort Dauphin, in Upper 
Canada. - 

CRIEECH (Thomas), an English poet. He 


was born in Dorsetshire in 1659, and educated. 


-at. Oxford, where he proceeded to the degree 


of M.A. In 1701 he obtained the living of 
Welwyn in Hertfordshire, but the same. year 
he put an end to himself at Oxford; the cause 
of which is not exactly known. He translated 
Lucretius into English verse, 1682; Horace, 
in 1684; Theocritus, in the same year; and 
various other authors. , 
CREED. s. (from credo, Latin:) 1. A 
form of words in which the articles of faith 
are comprehended (Fiddes). 2. Any solemn 
profession of principles or opinion (Shaksp.). 
CreeD (Apostle’s), is so called, because for 
many ages it was believed to have been framed 
by the apostles before they left Jerusalem. 
The first person who gave this account of its 
original was St. Ambrose, towards the latter 
end of the fourth century; in which heris fol- 
lowed by Ruffinus, Jerome, and several others : 
and some have even asserted, that each apostle 
supplied his particular article. (SceS¥YMBOL.) 
But there are many reasons why this account 
cannot be admitted: if a creed of such high 
authority had existed in the Christian church, 
it is reasonable to suppose that it would have 
been mentioned by St. Luke in the history of 
the Acts of the Apostles, or by some of the 
earlier writers in the first four centuries, be- 
fore the time of St. Ambrose; that it would 
have been referred to as a standard of doctrine 
by the more ancient councils; and that it 
would have superseded the necessity of com- 
posing new crecds, which was done .on many 
occasions. Besides, the several copies of this 
creed, of which the principal are the vulgar or 
Roman, the Aquileian, and the Oriental, dif- 
fer from one another in many articles; and 
this difference cannot easily be reconciled with 
the aotion, that it was framed by the apostles, 
and transmitted from them to their successors. 
To which we may add, that some of the arti- 
cles contained in it were inserted in opposition 
to errors that sprung up in the - Christian 
church, long after the time of the apostles. 
However, this creed is a very ancient compo- 
sition, and upon the whole an unexceptiona- 
ble summary of the Christian doctrine, and 
much superior to compositions of a similar 
kind of later date. It might in part have been 
transmitted down from the apostles, and after- 
wards gradually enlarged in its present form as - 
occasion required. Lord King’s Crit. Hist. of 
the Apostles’ Creed. See SYMBOL. 3 
Creep (Athanasian), has been falsely at- 
tributed to Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, 
who lived and wrote in the fourth century: 
it is neither mentioncd nor referred to in any 
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of his genuine works; no notice 1s taken of it 
‘by writers who immediately succeeded him ; 
it was never appealed to for the decision of the 
controversy relating to the procession of the 
Spirit between the Eastern’ and Western 
churches, in the seventh and ninth centuries ; 


nor is it quoted, say some, till one: thousand: 


years after Christ.- Fabricius is of opinion, 
that it was first written in Latin long after the 
fifth century, and afterwards translated into 
Greek. It is appointed to be read in the ser- 
vice of the church of England thirteen times 
in the year. Vossii Diss. de Symbolis. Fabr. 
Bib. Grec. vol. v. . 
The damnatory clauses: in this creed have 
long caused serious uneasiness to pious men of 
different denominations. Some of our digni- 
fied clergy have expressed themselves concern- 
ing itin the following terms. \'‘*-The account 
given of Athanasius’s creed,” says the excellent 
archbishop Tillotson, ‘‘seems to me nowise sa- 
tisfactory ; | wish.we were well rid of it.” The 
good and learned bishop Taylor, in his Li- 
berty of Prophesying (Sect. ii. § 36) has the 
following observation: * If it were considered 
concerning Athanasius’s creed, how many 
people understand it not, how contrary to na- 
tural reason it seems, how little the scripture 
says of these curiosities of explication, and how 
tradition was not clear on his side for the arti- 
ele itself, much Jess for those forms and mi- 
nutes; it had not been amiss if the final judg- 
ment had been left to Jesus Christ; - and 


indeed, to. me it seems very hard to put un- 


charitableness into the creed, and so to make it 
become as an article of faith.” The present 
bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Prettyman, says, in 
his Elements of Christian Theology (vol. 
li. p. 220). ‘* It certainly is to be Jament- 
ed, that assertions of so peremptory a na- 
ture,” referring to the damnatory clauses, 
** unexplained and unqualified, should have 
been used in human composition.” ‘I am 
ready to acknowledge (p. 222.) that, in my 
judgment, notwithstanding the authority. of 
former times, our church would have acted 
more wisely, and more consistently with its 
general principles of mildness and toleration, 
if it had not adopted the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian creed. Though I firmly he- 
lieve that the doctrines themselves are all 
founded in scripture, I cannot but conceive it 
to be both unnecessary and presumptuous to 
say that ‘ except every one do keep them whole 
and undefiled, he, without doubt, shall perish 
everlastingly.’” ; 

CreEED (Nicene),.was composed and esta- 
blished as a proper summary of the Christian 
faith by the council at Nice, A. D. 325, 
against the Arians. This is also called the 
Constantinopolitan creed, because it was con- 
firmed with some few alterations by the council 
of Constantinople, A. D. 381. 

These three creeds are used in the public 
offices of the church of England; and sub- 
scription to them is required of the clergy, and 
as the law formerly stood, of dissenting teach- 
ers properly qualified by the toleration act. 


6. (Gage 
To CREEK. v. a. (see To Creax.) To 


-make a harsh noise (Shakspeare). 


CREEK. s. (efiecca, Saxon ; kreke, Dutch.y 


‘1. A’ prominence or jut in a winding coast 


(Davies). 2. A small port; a bay; a cove 
(Davies). 3. Any turn, or alley (Shakspeare). 
Creek, or Musxocee Inwoians, the 
most numerous tribe of Indians of any within 
the limits of the American United States. 
They inhabit the middle part of Georgia. 
They amount to about 17,280, of whom 
5,860 are warriors. ‘Their principal town lies 
in lat. 32. N. lon. 86.28 W. ‘The country 
abounding with ereeks and rivulets, gave rise 
to the name. a 
CRHEEKY. a. (from creek.) Full of creeks; 
unequal; winding (Spenser). — 
To CREEP. v. n. (pret. crept. enypan,Sax.) 
1. Tu.move with the belly to the ground, with- 
out legs, as a worm (Milton). 2. To grow 
along the ground, or on other supports 
(Dryden). 3. "To: move forward without 
bounds or leaps, as insects. 4. To move slowly 
and feebly (Shakspeare). 5.'To move secretly 
and clandestinely (Att.). 6° To move timore. 
ously without soaring, or venfuring into dan- 
gers (Addison). 7. To come unexpected 
(Temple). 8. To behave with servility ; to 
fawn (Skakspeare). e 
CRE'EPER. s. (from creep.) ‘1. A plant 
that supports itself by means of some stronger 
body (Bacon). 2. An iron used to slide along 
the grate in kitchens. 3. A kind of patten or 
clog worn by women. a 
CREEPER, in ornithology. See CER THIA. 
CREEPER (Virginian), in botany. See 
HEDERA. ‘ 
CREE’PHOLE. s. (creep and hole.) “1. A 
hole into which.any animal may creep to” 
escape danger. .2. A subterfuge; an excuse. 
CREEPING ROOT, in botany. (radiz 
repens.) Extending itself horizontally, and 
putting forth fibres ; as in mint. ‘ 
CREEPING STEM. (caulis repens.) Run- 
ning along the ground, or up trees and other 
bodies ; putting forth roots; as in ivy, bigno- 
nia, &c. . | 
CREE'PINGLY. ad. (from creeping.) 
Slowly; after the manner of a reptile (Sidney). 
CREM’ASTER. = (eremaster, — xpeuacnay 
from xeexew, to suspend.) A muscle of the 
testicle by which it 1s suspended and drawn 
up, and compressed in the act of coition. It 
arises from’ Poupart’s ligament, passes over the 
spermatic cord, and ts lost in the cellular mem- 
brane of the scrotum, covering the testicles, — 
CREMATION, is sometimes used for 
burning, particularly the ancient custom of 
burning the dead. “ 
CREMNITZ, one of the principal mine 
towns of Hungary, where gold and silver is 
coined into mouvey, to the amount of about 
100,000 ducats annually. It has greatly suffer- 
ed from intestine broils ; and was totally de- 
stroyed by fire in 1777. It experienced a si- 
milar fate in 1783. It is 70 miles N. E. of 
Presburg. Lat.43.32-N. Lon. 19.6 E.° ~ 
CREMONA, an ancient town of Milan, 1m 


‘ERE 
Ttaly ; itis the see of a bishop, and the seat of 
an university. It is 15 miles E. of Placentia. 
Lat. 45.8 N. pera... 38 doy: 

‘CREMONA STOP, onan organ, isa single 
teed stop, . originally designed ‘to imitate an 
ancient wind instrument, called a knemhorn : 
but time, and the ignorance of organ-builders, 
have corrupted this word into cremona, which 
has led some of late to suppose that. this stop 
was at first intended as an imitation of the 
yiolin. See ORGAN. 
~ CREMONESE, a territory of Milan, in 
Tialy, of which Cremona is the capital. 

CREMOR., (Latin.) A milky substance; 
a soft liquor resembling cream. 

CREMOR TARTARI. See TARTRIS. 

CRENAMA, in botany, a genus of the class 
dodecandria, order monogynia. Calyx four- 
cleft bearing the corol ; petals four ; capsule 
five-celledl; many seeded. One species only ; 
a native of Guiana, with square, knotty stems, 
and white flowers in axillary corymbs. 

CRENATE, in botany, applied to the 
leat; scolloped or notched leaf. (folium cre- 
natum, from crena, a notch.) Having the 
edge cut with angular or circular incisures, 
‘not inclining towards either extremity; as 
in primula farinosa. When the edge of a 
leaf is cut into segments of small circles, 
instead of angular teeth, it is said to be ob- 
tusely crenate ; when the larger segments have 
smaller ones upon them, a leaf is then said to 
be doubly crenate, duplicato crenatum. Lin- 
neus’s definition in Philosophia Botanica, takes 
in only the acutely crenate leaf; and there- 
fore incisurisis rightly substituted in Delin. Pl. 
for angilis. 

The same ‘term is applied to the corol in 
linum, dianthus chinensis, &c. to the nec- 
tary, in narcissus triandrus. 

4 When the edge of a leaf is cut into very 
small notches, Linnéus uses the diminutive 
crenulate (crenulatum.) This term is also ap- 
plied to the neetary in narcissus poeticus. 

- CREODIBA, in thecustoms of the middle 
‘age, a robbery and murder committed in a 
wood, where the bady of the person killed was 
burnt in order to prevent any discovery of the 
crime. 

CREOLES, a name given to the families 
descended from the Spaniards, who first settled 
at Mexico. — : 

CRENOPHYLAX, in antiquity, a ma- 

istrate of Athens, who had the inspection of 
fountains. 6 
_ CRE’'PAINE. s. (with farriers.) An ulcer 
seated in the midst of the fore-part of the foot. 

CREPANCE, or CrepaupiNne. (from 
crepaud, a canker ulcer.) An accident com- 
-mon to horses, consisting of a tread upon the 
coronet, or crownet, in the act of managing or 
-passaging, in consequence of their not cross- 
_ing their legs sufficiently. 

CREPIDZ, that kind of Roman slippers 
which were always worn with the pallium. 
~ CRE'PIS, Hawk’s-beard. In botany, a 
genus of the class syngenesia, order polygamia 
“wqualis: Receptacle naked, roughish; calyx 


. 
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invested with deciduous scales ; down simple ; 
mostly pedicelled. Thirty-one species ; chiefly 
of the Mediterranean coast, or south of Europe; 
about three, are natives of our own pastures. 
The common height is that of a foot, ora foot 
and a half; the flowers are terminal and large, 
generally red or yellow. They make a beauti- 
ful appearance about’ Midsummer, and _pro- 
duce a considerable quantity of seeds, from. 
which they may be raised without trouble. 

‘90 CRE'PITATE. v. n. (crepito, Latin.) 
To make a small crackling noise. 

CREPITA'TION. s. (from crepitate.) A 
small crackling noise. . 

CREPT. The participle of creep. 

CREPUNDIA, in antiquity, tokens left 
with exposed children, by which they might 
be afterwards known. 

CREPU'SCULOUS. a. (crepusculum, Lat.) 
Glimmering ; in a state between light and 
darkness (Brown). 

CREPU’/SCULUM, in astronomy, twi- 
light; the time fromthe first dawn or ap- 
pearance of the morning to the rising sun; 
and again, between the setting of the sun and 
the last remains of day. Papias derives the 
word from creperus : which, he says, anciently 
signified uncertain, doubtful, q. d. a dubious 
light. The crepusculum is usually computed 
to begin and end when the sun is about 18 
degrees below the horizon ; for then the stars 
of the sixth magnitude disappear in the morn- 
ing, and appear in theevening. It is of longer 
duration in the solstices than in the equinoxes, 
and longer in an oblique than ina right sphere. 
The crepuscula are occasioned by the sun’s rays’ 
refracted in our atmosphere, and reflected from 
the particles thereof to the eye. See Twr- 
LIGHT. . 

CRESCENDO. (Ital. from crescere, to in- 
crease.) A term in music, unknown till about 
the middle of the last century. Jomelli intro- 
duced the terms crescendo and diminuendo into 
Germany, for the gradual increase and dimi- 
nution of sound. 

CRE'SCENT, a. (from cresco, Latin.) In- 
creasing ; growing (Milton). 

Crescent. s.. (crescens, Latin.) The 
moon in her state of increase ; any similitude 
of the-moon increasing (Dryden). 

Crescent, in heraldry, is a bearing in 
form of a half-moon. The Ottomans bear 
sinople, a crescent montant, argent. The 
crescent is frequently used as a difference in 
coat-armour, to distinguish it from that of a 
second brother, or junior family. The figure 
of the crescent is the Turkish symbol ; or ra- 
ther, is that of the city Byzantium, which bore 
this device from all antiquity ; as appears from 
medals struck in honour of Augustus, Trajan, 
&c. Crescents are said to be adossed, when 
their backs or thickest parts are turned towards 
each other; their points looking to the sides of 
the shield. Crescent inverted, is that whose 
points look towards the bottom: turned cres- ’ 
cents are placed like those adossed ;_ the differ- 
ence is, that all their points look to the dex>~ 


ter side of the shield ; conturned crescents, or 
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the contrary, look to the sinister side; affronted 
or appointed crescents, are contrary to the 
adossed, the points looking towards each other. 

‘ CRESCENT, is also the name of a military 
‘order, instituted by Renatus of Anjou, king of 
Sicily, &e.in 1448; so called from the badge, 
- .or symbol thereof, a crescent of gold enamelled. 

CRESCENT-SHAPED, in botany. (lunate, 
from duna, the moon.) Roundish, hollowed at 
the base with posterior angles. Subrotundum 
basi excavatum, angulis posticis notatum.— 

Applied to leaves and spikes; as in acrosti- 
chum pectinatum. The diminutive lunulate 
is applied to the keel of the flower in polygala 
myrtifolia. Moon-shaped is absurd, and 
mooned still worse. If the terms lunate, 
Junulate, or crescent-shaped be objected to, we 
may use the periphrasis, shaped like a crescent, 
for any form of a leaf, &c. resembling the 
moon in any period of her first quarter; since 
this term: does not occur very frequently. 

CRESCENTIA. = Calabash tree. A genus 
of the class didynamia, order angiospermia. 

Calyx two-parted, equal, corol gibbous ; berry 
pedicelled, one-celled, imbedded in pulp. ‘wo 
species. ; 

“1, C. cajete. A native tree of Jamaica and 
the Leeward Islands; height from twenty to 
thirty feet, branching at the top, into a large 
head ; the leaves are wedge-lanceolate, crowd- 
ed, disposed in tufts; the flowers are lateral, 
large, and solitary, one-petalled, of a greenish 
yellow hue; striped and spotted with brown, 
succeeded by a large fruit, with a thick skin 
and ligneous shell, capable of containing, when 
emptied of its pulp, nearly three pints. They 
are appropriated to various purposes; and the 
calabash shells are sometimes so large as to 
hold each two gallons of water. 

_ 2, C. cucurbitina;: a native of the West 
Indies, is a more diminutive tree, with leaves 
ovate, distinct, somewhat coriaceous, not in 
tufts: the flowers “nodding, fruit pointed. 
Both species may be easily propagated, but can 
only be reared in a hot-house. 

CRE/SCIVE. a. (from cresco, Latin.) In- 
greasing ; growing (Shakspeare). 

CRESPI (Guiseppe Mania), a painter. of 

Bologna, born in 1665, and-died in 1747. He 
accustomed himself to paint -in a chamber 
properly darkened, and so contrived as to ad- 
snit a ray of the sun, or the light of a fambeau, 
to enable him to give a greater roundness and 
relief to his paintings, by a nice observation of 
the force of natural light and shadow. (Wat- 
kins). f 
CRESS, in botany. See Lepipium. 
Gress (Indian). See TRop#OLUM. 
Cress (Sciatica). See [peris. 

Cress (Spanish, or Rocket). See VELLA. 
Cress. (Swine’s). See COCHLEARIA. 
Cress (Wall). See TurRIrIs. 

Cress (Warted). See COCHLEARIA. 


Cress (Water). See SistmBRIUM and 


Nasturtium. | 

~" Cress (Winter). See ERtsyMuM. 
“CRESSA, in botany, a genus of the class 

pentandria, order pentagynia. Calyx five-leaved ; 
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corol salver-shaped, filaments sitting on the 
tribe; capsule two-valved, one or four-seeded. 
Two species; one a native of Crete, the other 
of the Dake Indies. : a 
CRE'SSET. s. (croissette, French.) A great 
light set upon a beacon, light-house, or watch~ 
tower (Milton). — 
“-CRESSY, a village of France, in the des _ 
partment of the Straits of Calais, and late pro- 
vince of Picardy. It is memorable in history 
for a bloody battle fought, and a glorious vic- 
tory obtained here in 1346, by the English, 
under king Edward III. and the Black Prince, 
over the French, in the time of Philip of 
Valois, when the flower of the French nobility 
were slain. It'ts 13 miles N. of Abbeville. 


Lat.50. 20'N. ‘Lon. t. 55 E. 


CREST, in armoury, the top part of the 
armour for the’ head, mounting Over the hel- - 
met, in manner of a comb, or tuft of a cock, 
deriving its name from crista, a cock’s comb. 
The crest was for the most part made of — 
feathers, or. the hair of horses’ tails or manes. 
The soldiers took great pride in adorning them. 
In most of the old monuments we find the 
crest represented, not ‘much unlike those on 
the tops of our modern head-pieces: but what- 
ever the common soldiers had, those of the 
officers were usually wrovight in gold or silver, 
and the plumes of a larger size, quite across _ 
the helmet; and some wore two, three, or 
four together of these plumes. 

Crest, in heraldry, the uppermost part of - 
an armoury, or that part of the cask or helmet 
next to the mantle. Guillim says, the crest, 
or cognizance, claims the highest place, being 
seated on the most eminent part of the helmet; 
yet so as to admit of an interposition of some 
escrol, wreathe, chapeau, crown, &c. ‘The 
crest is esteemed a greater mark of nobility 


than thearmoury, being borne at tournaments, 


to which none were admitted till such time as 
they had given proof of their nobility: some- 
times it serves to distinguish the several 
branches ofa family ; and it has served, on oc- 
casion, as a distinguishing badge of factions : 
sometimes the crest is tal:en for the device ;_ 
but more usually is formed of some piece of 
the arms. Families that exchange arms do- 
not change their crest. ; 
Crest denotes, likewise, any tuft or orna-- 
ment on the head ; and the word is used figur- 
atively to signify pride, spirit, fire. 7" 
CRE'STED. a. (from crest; cristatus, Lat.) 
1. Adorned with a plame or crest (J2lton). 
2. Wearing a comb (Dryden). ¢ 
CRESTED. (cristatus.) In botany, having 
an appendage like a crest or tuft; as the flower 
of polygala and some anthers. ik 
CREST-FALLEN. a. (crest and fall.) De- 
jected; sunk; heartless; spiritless (4owe/). 
‘CREST-FALLEN: In the manage, a term 
applied to a horse when that part of him run 
ning from the withers to the ears, and upon 
which the mane grows, is impoverished and 
wasted, from the natural prominence of its 
beautiful curve, to a state of hollowness or in 
dentation. ‘This is generally accompanied by 
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@ total emaciation, produced by very bad sup- 
port, or neglect under different degrees of dis- 
ease. The firmness and corresponding curve 
of the crest is almost invariably a tolerable cri- 
terion of the health and condition of the 
horse ; and a judicious inspector seldom omits 
this part of the examination. If the flesh 
upon the crest be firm, solid, and not flabbily 
soft, or fluctuating, it is a good sign of con- 
stitutional strength ; but a horse having a low, 
bare, indented crest, will always have a poor, 
weak, and impoverished appearance. ‘This 
defect, however, proceeds more frequently 
from penurious keep than fromvany defect in 
nature, and may always be expeditiously re- 
medied by fiberal nourishinent. 

CRE'STLESS. a. (from crest.) Not digni- 
fied with coat-armour (Shakspeare). 

CRETA. Chalk. In oryctology, a genus 
of theclass earths, order calcareous : consisting 
of carbonat of lime and carbonic acid gass, 
and a few extraneous substances; friable, 
efferverscing and nearly totally soluble in acids ; 
calcining in the fire, ‘bruit not vitrifying in the 
strongest degree of heat, unless the oxygen of 
the carbonic acid be very forcibly prevented 
from eseaping. Erght species. 

~§ 1 C. conchacea. Calx conchaecea; humus 
conchacea. Containing small and very minute 
shells, not cohering, not soiling the fingers, 
without lustre. Found on the maritime parts 
of Etruria, Saxony, and Wirtemberg, rarely 
covered with mould. 

2. C. granulata. 
eeous chalk. Consisting of rounded, quite gla- 
brous milk-white opaque granulations, which 
do not stain the fingers. Found on the shores 
of Ascension Island, where it. seryes as a 


nidus for the testudo midas, or largest tortoise 


of the genus, to lay its eggs in. 

It is composed of shells and corals, com- 
-minuted by the waves of the sea, or of the 
‘harder ‘calcareous substances worn down and 
rubbed together by the torrents of rivers. 


3. C. testacea. Not widely differing from . 
the former, except in not possessing such de- - 


_ fined granulations. Produced by comminuted 
shells, without lustre, not staining the fingers. 
Found on the coasts of England and Franee. 

4. C. pulverulenta. Native lime. Redu- 
cible to dust, without lustre, rough to the 
touch, staining the fingers. Found near Bath; 


white ; when mixed with a little oxyd of iron, 


it becomes yellowish. 

'5. C. squamosa. -Mineral agaric; with 
somewhat greasy, snow-whité, shining scales, 
which soil the fingers. Found near Gera; 
very fridble ; falling’ to dust in water ; adheres 


to the tongue, and is entirely soluble in ni-, 


trous acid ; colour sometimes silvery-white. , 
6. G. farinacea. Soft carbonat of lime. 


Mineral agaric. A variation, therefore, of the’ 
former, or of the latter; the whole of which, 


three might better, perliaps, be arranged under 
one species, 
floating, soiling the fingers. Found in Britain, 
and various other parts in the clefts of rocks, 


or the bottom of lakes, or calcareous mountains.” 


Calx testacea, or testa- 


Farinaceous, loosely cohering, 
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It is formed of,more compact particles than 
spec. 5; is exceedingly brittle, ard reducible 
to dust ; colour white, reddish, or yellowish. 

7. ©. seriptoria. Common chalk. Soft 
carbonat of lime. Solid, rough, slightly ad- 
hering to the tongue, without lustre, opaque, 
staining the fingers, breaking into indetermi- 
nate fragments. Found in large strata in 


> 


various parts of Britain, Germany, France, | 
and Sweden ; particularly on some sea-coasts ; 


often containing flints, and the vestiges of 
echini and other shells; colour generally 
white; rarely greyish ; feels rather rough to 
the touch, and eflervesces strongly with acids : 
contains— 


Carbonat of lime . ; u 95 
Alumine . * ‘ : eo ae 
Water t , : aes 8 

100 


8.-C. ganil, Arenaceous limestone. Solid, 

hardish, brittle, a little shining and transparent. 
Found on the shores of Rhagberg, a small 
island on the coast of Antrim, and at Codrilla, 
on the west side of Vesuvius, yellowish-white. 
Tn the lump it cannot be easily broken ; but 
in small pieces it fritters against the fingers ; 
phosphoresces when scraped in the dark with 
a knife. Specific gravity 2,742. Contains 
carbonic acid 47. 
. CRETA PREPARATA. Prepared chalk is 
a carbonat of lime, and possesses antacid 
qualities: it is exhibited in form of electuary, 
mixture, or bolus, in pyrosis, cardialgia, acid- 
ities of the prima vie, rhachitis, crusta lactea, 
&c, and is an antidote against white arsenic. 

CRETA‘CEOUS ACID. Fixed air, See 

CARBONIC ACID. | 
Cretaceous. a. (creta, chalk, Latin.). 4. 

Having the qualities of chalk (Grew.) 2. 

Abowding with chalk (Philips). . 

CRE’TATED. a. (cretatus, Latin.) Rub- 
bed with chalk. bos 

CRETE, a celebrated island in the Mediter- 
ranean, now known by the name of Cannia. 
Nations are effaced from the earth like the 
monuments of théir power, and after the re- 
volutions of several ages, we can scarce trace 
in their posterity any remains of their ancient 
character. Some of them exist longer, others 


shorter; but we may almost always calculate . 


the period of their duration by the excellence 
of their laws, and the fidelity with which 
they support and obey them. The republic of 
Crete, being established ona solid basis, knew 
no foreign master for a period of ten centuiries. 
She bravely repelled the attacks of those 
princes who attempted. to. enslave her. At 
length the time arrived when the warlike and. 


victorious Romans aspired to the empire of the. 


world, and-would suffer none but their sub- 
jeets or slaves to inhabit within the reach of 
their arms. TFlorus does not scruple to ac- 


knowledge, that the Romans had no ‘other 


motives for invading Crete but the ambitious 
desire of subduing the renowned native 
country of Jupiter. T’rom the Romans, Crete 


passed into the hands of Boniface, marquis of . 


CRE 


Montserrat, who, being more covetous of gold 

than glory, sold it to the Venetians in 1194, 

under whom it assumed the name of Candia. 

_ Crete (Dittany of). See Dicramnus 

CRETICUS, ' 
CRETIO, in antiquity, a certain number 

of days allowed. the . 

he would act as heir to the deceased or not ; 

after which time, if he did not act, he was 

excluded from the estate. 

~CRE'VICE. s. (from crever, French.) A 

erack ; a cleft; a narrow opening Patel 
To Cre’viceE. v. a. (from the noun.) To 

crack ; to flaw (Wotton). 


CREUSA. The celebrated of this name. 


are the following: 1. A daughter of Creon, 
king of Corinth. As she was going to marry 
Jason, who had divorced Medea, she. put on 
2 poisoned garment, which immediately set 


her body on fire, and she expired in the most» 
excruciating torments. She had received this. 
gown as ‘a gift from Medea, who wished to 


take that revenge upon the infidelity of Jason. 


Some call her Glauce. (Ovid). 2. A daughter. 


of Priam, king of Troy, by Hecuba. She 
married Aineas, by whom she had some chil- 
dren, among whom was Ascanius. When 
Troy was taken, she fled in the night with her 
husband ; but they were separated in the midst 
~ of the tumult, and Aéneas could not recover 
her, nor hear where she was. Cybele saved 
her, and carried her to ber temple, of which 
she became priestess ; according to the rela- 
tion of Virgil, who makes Creusa appear to 
her husband in a vision, while he was seeking 
Her in the tumult of war. She predicted to 
Amneas the calamities that attended him,. the 
fame he should acquire when he came to Italy, 
and his consequent marriage with a princess 
of the country. 
CREUSE, a department of France, which 
takes its name from the river Creuse, which 
passes through it. Gueret is the capital. 
Creuse (Little), a river of France, 
which runs into the Crense, near Fresselines. 
‘ CREUSE, a river of: France, which rises 
about eight miles south of Felletin, crosses 
the department to which it gives name, and 
the department of the Indre, separates the 
department of the Indre and Loire from 
that of Vienne, till about five miles east from 
La Haye it loses itself in the river Vienne. 
- CREUX. (from the French, signifying a 
kollow, or cavity.) A term in sculpture, which 
stands opposed to relievo ; the lines and figures 
in this being sunk within the face or plane of 
‘the substance on which they are cut, while in 
that they appear prominent beyond the face. 
CREW. s. (probably from enud, Saxon.) 
1. A company of people associated for any 
purpose (Spenser). 2. The company of a 
ship (Dryden.) 
’ Crew. The preterite of crow. 
CREYWEL. s. (hklewel, Dutch.) Yarn 
twisted, and wound ona knotor ball (/¥alton). 
CREWKERNE, a town in Somersetshire, 
with a market on Saturdays ; inhabitants 2576 
Lat. 50.50 N. Lon. 3.0 W. 


eir to consider. whether. 


GC hI 
CRIB. s. (enybbe, Saxon.) 1, The rack: : 


or manger of a stable (Shakspeare),. 2. The 
stall or cabin of anox. 3. A small habitation; 
a cottage (Shakspeare). ae 

To Cris. v. a. (from the noun.) To shut 
up in a narrow habitation; to cage (Shaksp.) 

CRIBBAGE, a game at cards, differing. 
from all others by its immense variety of 
chances, and generally reckoned useful to in-— 
struct yaEbs people in the science of calcula- 
tion. Itis played several ways, by. two, three, 
or four persons, with five, six, or sometimes 
eight cards: the rules also vary a little in 
different companies; but the following, are 
those most generally allowed:—, 

The dealer may discover his own cards, — 
though if he shew any of the adversary’s, that 
adversary is entitled to mark 2 points, and also 
at liberty to call a fresh deal. =. 

Should too many cards be dealt to either 
party, the non-dealer may score 2 points, and 
likewise demand another deal, upon the error’ 
being detected previous to taking up the cards: 
bntif he do uot wish a new. deal, in that case 
the extra cards must be drawn; and when any 
player is observed to have in hand more than 
the proper number of cards, then the oppovent 
shall set up 4 points, and may also call a new 
deal. . 

If any player meddle with the cards after” 
dealing, till the period of cutting them for the 
turn-up card, then his opponent shall score 2 
points. 

When any player scores more than entitled 
to, the other party-should not only put him 
back as many points as are overmarked, but 
likewise score the same extra number for his, 
own game. ; 

Should either party meddle even with his 
own pegs unnecessarily, the opponent may 
take 2 points, and if any one takes out his 
front peg, he must place the same back be- 
hind the other; though when any are mis- 
placed by accident, a by-stander should re- 
place the same according to the best of his 
judgment, but never otherwise interfere. 

_ When any player miscalculates, or neglects 
to set up what he is entitled to,. the adversary. 
is, in some companies, allowed to take the 
points so omitted ; but in others, that is not — 
done, the inattentive person being only pro- 
hibited from afterwards scoring them, 

Each player may place his own cards, wher . 
done with, on the pack. ; 

In five-card cribbage, the cards are to be 
dealt one by one alternately, but when played 
with six cards, then it is customary to give. 
three, and if with eight cards, four.at a time. © 

The non-dealer at the commencement of. 
the game in five-card cribbage scores 3 points, 
called taking three for last, but in six and 


_ eight-card cribbage that is not to be done. 


Some parties permit flushes in: play to. be: 
reckoned, when three or more cards of a suit 
are laid down successively, that is, the person — 
playing. the third card reckons 3, and the player 
laying down a fourth of the same suit scores 4, . 


and so on if five, six, or more can be played. 


if 


CRIBBAG RE. 


Cribbage boards are so universally known, 
that it is unnecessary to describe them: and 
the 61 points or holes marked thereon make 
the game The party cutting the lowest 
card deals, after which each player is first. to 
lay out two of the five cards for the crib 
which always belongs to the dealer; next 
the adversary cuts the remainder of the 
pack, and the dealer turns up and lays on 
the crib. the uppermost card, for which, 
if a knave, he marks 2 points. The card 
turned up is to be reckoned by both parties, 
whether in showing their hands or crib. After 
laying out and cutting as above mentioned, the 


2 


eldest hand plays a card which the other en- ° 


deavours to pair, or to find one, the points of 
which, reckoned with the first, will make 153 
then the non-dealer plays another card, trying 
to make a pair, pair royal, sequence, flush 
where allowed of, or 15, provided the cards 
already. played have not exceeded that number, 
and so on alternately till the points of the cards 
layed make 31, or the nearest possible num- 
er under that. : | 

When the party whose turn it may be to 
play cannot produce a card that will make 3; 
or come in under that number, he then says, 
Go, to his antagonist, who thereupon is en- 
titled to score 1, and must play any card or 
cards he has that will make 31 or under; and 
if he can make exactly 31, then is to take two 
points ; and besides, the last player has often 
Opportunities to make pairs, or sequences, 
Such curds as remain after this are not to be 
played; but each party having, during the 
play, scored his points gained, in. the manner 
as directed before, proceeds, the non-dealer 
first, then the dealer, to count and take for his 
hand and crib as follows, reckoning the cards 
every way they can possibly be varied, and 
always including the turned-up card. 
For every 15 ; : 

Pair, or two of a sort : 2 points. 

Pair-royal, or three of asort . 6 points. 

Double pair-royal or four ditto 12 points. 

Sequence of any suits, according to the 

number. 

Flushes according to the number. - 
. Knave, or noddy, of thesame suit as turned 
up, 1 point; but when turned up it is not to be 
reckoned again, nor is any thing to be taken 
for it when played. 
’ Three cards of the same’ suit in hand, 
or four in crib, usually entitle the player to 
reckon that number as a flush, and also one 
more when the turned-up card happens to be 
of the same suit; but among professed game- 
sters it is not customary to allow flushes in 
crib, unless all the cards including that turned 
up, are of a similar suit. 

In laying out cards for the crib, -it is always 
Tequisite that every player should consider not 
only his own hand, but also to whom the crib 
belongs, as well as the state of the game; for 
what might be proper in one situation, would 
be highly imprudent in another. When any 
Player possesses a pair-royal, it is generally ad- 


2 points. 


visable to lay gut the other cards for either 


crib, unless those-others consist of two.fives, 
a deuce and trois, five and six, seven and eight, 


fifth and any tenth card, or the crib belonging 


to the adversary, or the game alniost finished. 
A player, when he, does not thereby materially 
injure his hand, should, for his own crib, lay 
out close cards, in hopes of making a sequence, 


Or two of a suit, in expectation of.a flush, or 


any that of themselves amount to 15, orsuchas, 
reckoned with others, will make that number, 
except when the antagonist is nearly up, and 
it may be expedient to keep such cards that 
probably might prevent him from gaining at 
play. The direct contrary method should be 
pursued in respect to the adversary’s crib, 
which each person should endeavour to baulk, 
by laying out those cards that are not. likely to 
prove of advantage, unless at such a stage of 
the game, when it may be of consequence to 
keep in hand cards likely to tell in play, or 
when the non-dealer would either be out b 
his hand, or has reasons for judving the crib of 
little moment. A king is the best card to 
baulk a crib, as none can form a sequence be- 
yond it, except in some companies where 
queen, king, ace are allowed as a sequence ; 
and either a king, or queen, with an ace, six; - 
seven, eight, or nine, are good ones to put out. 
Low cards are generally the most likely to gain 
at play. Flushes and sequences, particularly 
if they are also flushes, are for the most part 
eligible hands, as thereby the player is often 
enabled either to assist his own crib, or baulk 
that of the opponent ; to whom a knave should 
never be given, if with propriety it.can be re- 
tained. Sequences in play. need not be laid 
down in order; it, is sufficient that the cards on 
the table will form a sequence witheut any 
other one intervening; as for instance, suppose 
a six first played, then a four, and afterivards 
a trois, ifa deuce follows, it will make sequence 
of three ;. then if a five, it will-bea sequence 
of five; and if an ace or seven succeeds the 
five, a sequence of six; though shoulda ten, 
or any other card that will not run on regular, 
be played as the fourth, the sequence then will 
be totally prevented. 

Twenty-nine is the greatest possible number 
that can be gained, by the shew of any hand, 
or crib, either in five or six-card cribbage, and 
is composed of three fives and a knave, with a 
fourth five, of the same suit.as the knave, turn- | 
ed up; this very seldom happens ;. but twenty- 
four is not an’ uncommon number, and may 
be formed of four threes and a nine, or two 
fours, one five, and two sixes; and some other 
combinations that a little experience will point 
Ot. uae ‘i, tes 

The almost endless variety in ,cribbage ren- 
ders it impossible to give, in a small compass, 
sufficient directions for.learners to put odt, re- 
tain, or play their cards to. the best advantage 
in all the different situations of the game; ex- 
Ferience and attention combined with calcula- 
tion will soon do the whole. The chances aie 
often so extraordinary and unexpected, that 


even between skilful gamesters it 1s possible at 


five-card cribbage, when. the adversary is 56, 


CRIBBAGE. 


for a lucky player, who had not previously 
made a single hole, to be more than up in two 
deals, his opponent getting no further than 60 
in that time; and in four-hand cribbage a case 
may occur, wherein none of the parties hold a 
single point in hand, and yet the dealer and his 
friend, with the assistance of knave turned up, 
may make 61 by play in one: deal, while their 
adversaries only get 24; and though these par- 
ticular games, as stated hereafter, may not hap- 
pen of many years, yet others nearly similar 
may now and then be met with. 

Suppose A to be 56, and B, whose turn it is 


‘to deal, not having gained a single point, gives: 


A one six, two sevens, a three, and ‘a four, 
and to himself three sixes, a deuce, and a three, 
he laying out the deuce and three; A the three 
and four to the crib, for which the turn-up 
card proves another three. A then plays a 
seven, B a six, making 13; then A another 


six, making 19, and scores two fora pair; Ba 


third six, making 25, and a pair royal, for 
which he scores ¢+++eessrcecseessereee 
A not being able to come in, B plays the 
fourth six, making a double pair royal, with . 
2 for’ 31 14 
A shews and marks 2 for the pair of 
sevens in his hand ; B shews and sets up 12 
for his hand, and 17 for crib e+eeeseees 
Second deal, A gives B three, four, and 
five of the same suit, with any two tenth’ 


eocee Lowe eee e ee oe er esseeeoes 


29 


cards; and to himself seven, eight, nine, 


i 


and likewise two tenth cards; each person 
laying out his two tenth cards for the crib, 
and a three again turned up. B plays a 
four, Aan eight, making 12, Ba three, 15, 
GNA SCOSES “eer escovecccvesevesvevecs 

A follows with the nine, making 24, B 


2 


has five, 29, and the end hole ..+-++-+--- 1° But when between 15 of the end ++ «+ Game 


And scores also for his hand «++s++eee+ 13 


- Making in all four more than game ++ 65 


Tn the other case A and B play against © 
Cand D, A deals to every one a three, 
four, six, seven, and any tenth card, 
which last mentioned each, to play ju- 
diciously, should put out for the crib ; 
then suppose a knave turned up, for 


which A and B score s+seee sce. ee 2 
C begins with a four. _ 
B pairs the same and sets up «+++ 2 
D makes a pair-royal «+++++++e++* 6 
A a double pair-royal «oeeesereees 12 
C then follows with a three. 
B pairs that also «++seeeusererees 9 
D makes another pair-royal «+-+--.6 
A the double ditto, and end hole -- 13 
C goes on with a seven, which 
B likewise pairs s-cecsesssvteess = 2 
D plays the third seven +++. +++e2¢ 6 
‘ . the fourth seven, andend holeagain = =—-:18 
© now plays his six. | 
B pairs it cus eoewcnsecov ees ewe vio i) 


D makes the pair-royal again es-eee 6 


y 


A the double ditto, and end hole ++ ~ 13. 


——a 


‘ 


Odds of the game. 


The chances of points in a hand are caletr 


lated at more than 4, and under.5; and those 
‘to ‘be gained in 


play are reckoned 2 to the 
1 


dealer, and 1 to the adversary, making ‘in all 


about 6 on the average, throughout the game} 


and the probability of those in the crib are esti- 
mated at 5; so'that each player ought to make 
16 in two deals, and onward in the same pro 
portion to ‘the end of the game; by which it 
appears that the first dealer has rather the ad- 
vantage, supposing the cards to run equal, and 
the players likewise equally matched in skill. 
By attending to the above calculation any 
player may judge whether he be at home or not, 
and thereby play his game accordingly, either 
by making a push when he is behind and holds 
good cards, or by endeavouring to baulk the 
opponent when his hand proves indifferent. 


In favour of the dealer. | 
Each party being 5 holes going up, is 6 to 4_ 


even. | 
. at 10 holes eache«e+eee 12-1} 
Lb.each oveseseeee Ja= oe 
20 each «eeerseses Gam 4 
20 each eveeeceees LI— 1G 
30 each eoccereece QO— 5 
35 each cevsessees F— GO 
AQ each ++ereeeeee 10— GQ 
45 each ecccese 
5O each eeeeeeseee 5— Q 
55 each ereeeseess QI1— 20 
GO each s-eeseeees QJ 


3and hisopponent 4 5— 4 


eee | O— 


When the dealer 

wants 

In all situations of the game, tillwithin 
15 of the end, when the dealer is 5 

points a head++eesseserensccceecs 3—-4 


: i 

And if the dealer wants 6, and the ad- 
versary 11 tercccecesosces 10 J] 
Should ‘the dealer be 10 a head, it 
is 4 or coe eer evercesesereseseors 5—_§ 
And near the end of the game, 10 ore +12— 1 
When the dealer wants 16 and the an- 


tagonist 11 ee cee ew eesecerecceces 
- Against the dealer. 


Both players eel 56 holes each'++ 7 to & 
EVE ALeeeece . a 


ceoereee * 


21—20 


Ey ny a 
5B vecessvcscce Gam @ 
Tf the dealer want 20 and his oppo- 
TENE 17 covre cocerecevecvecrcce 5— & 
When the dealer is 5 points behind, : 
pas to turning the top of the — . 
: Oardeccerscccrsceeeresesareers ———= 


When he is 31, and the antagonist 36 6—4 
When 36, and the adversary 41 +++0+* 7—= & 

_ .. Even betting. 44 
When at 59 holes each player. 


Anal points of the game, till within 20 of thie 


end, if the non-dealer is 3 a head. 
‘The dealer wanting 14, and his antagonist 9 _ 
Dittoss-cccceccool l, AittOes coos cece Py i 
Three or four-hand critlage diflers only from 
the preceding, as the parties put out but. one 


‘eard-each to the crib, and when.31, or nearas 


CRI 


can be, have been made, then the next eldest 
hand leads, and the players go on again, in ro- 
tation, with any remaining cards, till all are 
played out, before they proceed to shew. For 
three-hand cribbage triangular boards are used. 

A sort of three-hand cribbage is sometimes 
played wherein one person sits out, not each 
game, but each deal, in rotation. In this the 
first dealer generally wins. 

Sia-card cribbage varies from that played 
with five, as the players (always only two) 
commence on an equality, without scoring any 
points for last, retain four cards in hand, and 
all the cards. are to be played out, as in three 
and four-hand cribbage with five cards. At 
this game it is of adyantage to the last player to 
keep as close cards as possible, in hopes of com- 
ing in for 15, a sequence, or pair, besides the 
end hole or 31. The first dealer is reckoned 
to have some trifling advantage, and each player 
may, on the average, expect to make 25 points 
in, every two deals. The first non-dealer is 
considered to have a preference, when he yains 
‘10 or more the first-hand, and the dealer not 
making more than his average number. 

_ Bight-card cribbage is sometimes played; 
but very seldom, 

These games of three and four-hand cribbage, 


and those of six or eight cards, are easier than” 


that of five cards by two persons, and’ conse- 
quently are not near so much in vogue with 
professed gamesters, 

Some ingenious people in London invented 
a game of chance they styled playing at crib- 
bage by hackney coaches; that is, two persons 
seating themselves at a window in some great 
thoroughfare street, one would take all the 
coaches from the right, the other from the left: 
_ the figures on the doors of the carriages were 
reckoned as cards in shew, and every man or 
boy that happened to sit, stand, or hold at the 
back of any of them, was called a Noddy, and 
1 scored for each, 


~CRIBBLE. s. (eribrum, Latin.) A corn 
sieve. 
‘'CRIBRARIA. In botany, a genus of the 


elass cryptogamia, order fungi. Case furnished 
with a double membrane; the outer thin and 
fugacious, the inner reticulate ; seeds without 
filaments, ejected through the forainens. 
CRIBRA/TION. s. (cribro, Latin.) The 
act of sifting, or separating by a sieve. 
CRIBRIFORM BONE. (eribriformis ; 
from cribrum, a sieve, and forma, likeness; 
becatise it is perforated like a sieve). ‘The eth- 
yoid ‘bone is so called. See Erumoip BONE. 
CRICELASIA, formed of xe:xos, ring, and 
rhavyw, I drive, among the Greeks, the exercise 
of rolling the circle or trochus. It seems to 
have differed but little from the present boyish 
exercise of driving a hoop: but was said to 
render the limbs ptiible, and strengthen weak 
nerves. | 
CRICHTON (James), a celebrated Scotch- 
man of the 16th century, of whom so many 
wonderful things are recorded as to have pro- 
éured him fhe name of “* the admirable Crich- 
ton.” He was born about 1400 in the county 
VOL. Ill. 
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of Perth, and by his mother's side was descend- 
ed from the ancient Scottish kings. He was 
educated at St. Andrews, and it is said that by 
the time he was 20 he had gone through the 
whole circle of sciences. He was besides an 
accomplished gentleman. He then went on 
his travels, Sel at Paris he challenged all the 
learned men to dispute with him in any art or 
science, and in any language ancient or modern. 
They say he managed this disputation with great 
success from nine in the morning till six at 
night, in consequence of which the professors 
presented him with a diamond ring and a purse 
of gold. The next day he went to a tilting 
match, and in presence of the court carried the 
prize fifieen times successively. From thence 
he went to Rome, where he disputed in the 
presence of the pope and the cardinals, but 
boccalini seemed to treat him with contempt, 
and intimates that he left Rome in disgust. He 
then went to Venice, wiere he was well enter- 
tained by Aldus Manutius, and other learned 
men. He held several disputations in that city; 
and obtained an entire victory over the follow- 
ers of Aristotle. Wenext find him at Mantua, 
where he slew a formidable gladiator, who was 
become odious from the number of persons 
whom he had killed in combats. Here also 
he composed a comedy, and performed in it 
himself. . The duke of Mantua was so pleased 
with him that he appointed him preceptor to 
his son, who was a very licentious prince. 
This appointment, however, proved fatal to 
him; for one night as he. was going through 
the streets in carnival time, he was attacked by 
six men in masks. He beat them off, and dis- 
armed their leader, who proved to be his pupil. 
Crichton presented him his own sword, on 
which the wretch instantly plunged it into his 
heart. Such is the story told by his biographers 
one after another; although it appears too 
extravagant to obtain complete assent, His 
death is placed by some in the 32d, by others 
in the 22d year of his age (/Vathins). 

‘CRICK. s..(from ericco, Ital.) 1. The noise 
of a door. 2. (from epyce, Saxon, a stake.) 
A painful stiffness in the neck. 

CRICKET. In entomology. See GryL- 
LUS. 

Cricket. An active or manly game play- 
ed with bats and ball, peculiar, or nearly so, to 
our own country. The derivation of the term 
in this sense is uncertain. Dr. Johnson de- 
duces it from the Saxon enyce, a stick, and it is 
not improbable that sticks were at first used 
instead of bats; and it is some proof that the 
term is of Saxon descent, since there is no con- 
tinental tongue or dialect in which it is to be 
found as descriptive of an exercise or pastime. 
We are ignorant of the ofigin of this pastime, 
but know that it has been of very long standing 
in our ‘own country, and that in former times 
as well as at present, the stake played for was 
often to a considerable amount. 

The number of the party on each side is 
éleven, who alternately take the innings, and 
alternately the bowling and watching; and the 
essence of the game consists on the one side in 


KK 


CRICKET. 


an endeavour to knock down the wickets by re- 
peated throws of the ball from one wicket to 
the other, or in endeavours to catch the ball 
when struck by the batters who defend the 
wickets against its attack ; and on the other by 
striking the ball in such a manner as not to en- 
danger its being caught, and to such a distance, 
as to allow the batters to run and exchange 
wickets before the ball is returned to either of 
the bowlers, so that either of the wickets may 
be knocked down while one of the batters is 
absent from it at more than the distance of the 
length of his bat. Every ran from wicket to 


wicket constitutes a notch, and the game is de-. 


cided by the greatest number of notches ob- 
tained by the one party over the other upon 
_two innings of both.. The following are the 
laws of the game as settled by the cricket-club 
at the Artillery ground in 1744, and since cor- 
rected by the Mary-le-bone club. wn 

The ball must weigh not less than five 
ounces and a half, and not more than five 
~ ounces and three quarters. At the beginring 
. ann innings either party may call for a new 

all. ; 

- The bat must not exceed four inches and 
one quarter in the widest part. 
' The stumps, which. are threc, must be 
twenty-four inches out of the ground, the bail 
seven inches in length. 

Lhe bowling crease must be in a line with 
the stumps, three feet in length, witn a return 
crease. : 

The popping crease must be three feet 
ten inches from the wicket, and parallel to 
ik. : 
~The wickets must be opposite to each other, 
at the distance of twenty-two yards. 

The wicket-keeper must stand at a reason- 
able distance behind the wicket and not move 
till the ball is out of the bowler’s hand, nor by 
any noise, incommode the striker; and, if his 
hands, knees, feet or head, be over or before 
the wicket though the ball hit it, the player 
shall not be out. 

The party which goes from home has the 
choice of the innings, and the pitching of the 
wickets, which must be pitched within thirty 
yards of a centre fixed by the adversaries. 

When the parties meet at a third place, the 
bowlers must cast a piece of money for the 
pitching of the wickets, and the choice of 
going in. 

Neither party, during a match, without the 
consent of the other, can alter the ground by 
rolling, watering, covering, mowing, or beat- 
ing. This rule, however, is not meant to pre- 
vent the striker from beating the ground oc- 
casionally with his bat, near where he stands, 
during the innings, or to prevent the bowler 
from filling up occasional holes, watering his 
ground, or using sawdust, &c. when the ground 
is wet. 

The bowler must not deliver the ball with 
one foot behind the bowling-crease, and with- 
in the return-crease, and bow] 4 or 6 balls be- 
fore he changes wickets, which he is allowed 
to do but once in the same innings. 


He may order a striker, at his wicket, to 
stand on which side-of it he pleases. 4 

The striker is out; 1. if the bail be bowled 
off, or the stump bowled out of the ground; 2. 
if the ball, from a stroke over or under his bat, 
or upon his hand (but not wrists), is held be- 
fore it touches the ground, although it be hug- 
ged to the body of the catcher ; 3. ifin striking, 
or at any other time while the ball. is in play, 
both his feet are over the popping-crease and 
his wicket put down ; except his bat be ground-_. 


ed within it; 4. if in striking the ball he hit 


down his wicket; 5. if under pretence of run- 
ning a notch, or otherwise, either of the strik- 
ers prevent a ball from being caught, in which 
last case the striker of the ball is out; 6. if 
the ball be struck up, and either wilfully strike 
it again; 7. if in running a notch, the wicket 
is struck down bya throw, or with the ball in. 
hand, before his foot, hand, or bat, is grounded 
over the popping-crease: but, if the bail be 
off, tiie stump must be struck out of the ground; 
8. if the striker touch or take up his ball while 
in play, unless at the request of the opposite 
party ; 9. if with his foot or leg he stop the ball, 
which the bowler, in the opinion of the um- 
pire at the bowler’s wicket shall have pitched ° 
3 a straight line to the wicket, and would have 
it It. 

If the players have crossed each other, he that 
runs for the wicket which is put down, is out; 
if they have not crossed, he that has left the 
wicket which is put down, is out. 

When a ball be caught no notch to be rec- 
koned. 

When a striker is run out, the notch run for 
is not to be reckoned. | 

When the ball has been in the bowler’s, ot 
wicket-keeper’s hands, it is considered as no 
longer in play, and the strikers need not keep 
within their ground till the umpire has called 
play; but, if the player go out of -his ground 
with an intent to run before the ball is deliver- 
ed, the bowler may put him out. ’ 

If the striker be hurt, he may retire from his 
wicket, and have his innings. at any time in 
that innings. 

If'a striker be hurt, some other person-may> 
be allowed to stand out for him, but not goin. — 

If any person stop the ball with his hat, the 
ball is to be considered as dead, and the oppo- 
site party is allowed to add five notches to their 
score ; if any score be run, the runners are to 
have five in all. . 

If the ball be struck up, the striker may guard 
his wicket either with his bat or his body. 

In single wicket matches, if the striker 
move out of his ground to strike the ball, he 
shall be allowed no notch for such stroke. ; 

Not out if the striker hit the opposite wicket, 
and his partner off his guard. : 

The umpires are sole judges of fair and un- 
fair play, and all disputes must be determined 
by them; each at his own wicket; but in case 
of a catch, which the umpire at the wicket can- 
not see sufficiently to decide upon, he may ap-— 
ply to the other umpire, whose opinion is con= . 
clusive. ' i hehe coda 
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"They shall allow two minutes for each man 
to come in, and fifteen, minutes between 
each innings; when the umpire shall call 
play, the party refusing to play shall lose the 
match. LBs, 

They are not to order a player out, unless 

appealed tu by their adversaries, 

» But, if the bowler’s foot be not behind the 
bowling-crease, and within the return-crease, 
when he delivers the ball, they must, unasked, 
call no ball. | 

If the striker run a short notch, the umpire 
must call no notch. . 
The umpire at the bowler’s wicket shall be 
first applied to, to decide on all catches: 

The umpires are not to be changed during 
the match, but by the consent of both parties. 

 Bets.—If the notches of-one player be laid 
against another, the bets depend on the first 
innings, unless otherwise specified. 

. Ifthe bets be made upon both innings, and 
one party beat the other in one innings, the 
notches in the first innings shall determine the 
bet. 

But, if the other party go in a second time, 
then the bet must be determined by the num- 
ber on the score. Ws 

CRICKHOWELL, a town in Brecknock- 
shire, with a market on Thursdays. Lat. 51. 
49N. Lon. 3.57 W. 

CRICKLADE, a borough in Wilts, the. 
inhabitants of which being convicted of cor- 
ruption in 1782, those electors who had ac- 
cepted bribes were disqualified, and the right 
of voting in future extended to the freeholders 
of the hundreds of Highworth, Staple, Crick- 
Jade, King’s bridge, and Malmesbury. The 
market here is on Saturdays: the number of 
inhabitants in Highworth, . Cricklade, and 
Staple, about 9500. Cricklade,is almost sur- 
rounded by the Thames. Lat. 51. 38 N. 
Lon. 1. 50 W. 
~ CRICO, (from xpixo;, a ring, whence cricos 
means in Hippocrates the cricoid or annular 
cartilages which form the aspera arteria). Crico 
is hence a frequent first part of compound 
terms in anatomy. Hence 
- CRICO-ARYTHNOIDEUS LATERALIS. A 
muscle of the glottis, that opens the rima by 
pulling the ligaments from each other. 

CRICO-ARYTHNOIDEUS posTicus. A 
muscle of the glottis, that opens the rima glot- 
tidis ‘a little; and by pulling back the arytenoid 
cartilage, stretches the ligament so as to make 
it tense. 

CRICO-PHARYNGEUS. See ConsTRIc- 
TOR PHARYNGIS INFERIOR. 

Crico-THyroipeEus. The last of the 


~ second layer of muscles between the os hyoides 


and trunk, that pulls forwards and depresses 
the thyroid wathilet or elevates and draws 
‘backwards the cricoid cartilage. ere 
CRICOID CARTILAGES. (cricozdeus, 
xeinoeidng; from xpinoc, and «dos, resemblance). 
he round ring-like cartilages of the larynx. 
- ~CRICOS, Cricus. (xps.) The trachea 
‘or windpipe. . 
CRI'ER.: s. (from cry.) The officer whose 
business is to cry or make proclamation ( Dry.) 
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CRIM-TARTARS, a people of Asia, se 
called because they originally came from 
Crimea. They rove from place to place ‘in 
search of pastures, their houses being drawn 
on carts. There are a great number of them 
about Astracan, to which place they flock in 
the winter-time; but they are not permitted to 
enter the city: for this reason, they erect hats 
up and down in the open fields. They are 
generally of small stature, with large faces, 
little eyes, and an olive complexion. 

Crim Tartrary, or Crimea, called by 
the Russians Kirim Athasi, is the ancient 
Taurica Chersonesus; it is a peninsula lying 
in the Black sea, by which it-is bounded on 
the W. and S. on the E. by Circassia, and on 
the N, by the Palus Mzotis, or Sea of Azoph. 
It is situated between 44 and 46 deg. of N. ie 
and between 40 and 44 deg. of E. lon. The 
Chan of the Crim ‘Tartars is greatly dependent 
on the Turks, whom he is obliged to furnish 
with 30,000 men when required. - The Tartars 
live generally by robbing. ‘The Russians ravag- © 
ed this country in the ‘years 1738 and 1739, 
but did not think it worth keeping. The chief 
trade of the Tartars is in slaves; and in ex- 
change for these, they receive rice, coffee, 
raisins, dates, and clothing. 

Crim, CREMENDA, or SOLAT, was for- 
merly the capital of the above peninsula ; it is 
seated ina fertile plain, on the river Gerukesu, 
24 miles N.W. of Kafla. 

CRIME, a breach or transgression of a law, 
or an action contrary to the purport of a law, 
either natural, or divine, civil or ecclesiastic; to 
which a penalty is annexed. The term crime 
includes in it the idea of determination and de- 
sign formed to do an injury. It is derived from 
the Latin crimen, of xgiww, zudico, I judge. 

The Romans distinguished two kinds of 
crimes; viz, private, which only affected par- 
ticular persons; the prosecution whereof was 
not allowed by the law to any but those in- 
terested therein; as adultery, &c.; and public 
crimes; the prosecution whereof was submitted 
to all persons, though in no-wise immediately 
interested. With us, crimes are distinguished 
into capital; as treason, murder, robberies, 
&c. and common, as perjuries, &c. ‘They are 
again divided into crimes cognizable by the 
king’s judges; as those above mentioned: and 


‘such as are only cognizable in the spiritual 


courts, as simple fornication, 8c. 

The cognizance and admeasurement~ of 
crimes and punishments form in every country 
the code of criminal law; or, as it is more 
usually denominated in England, the doctrine 
of the pleas of the crown > so called, because 
the king, in whom centres the majesty of the 
whole community, is supposed by the law to 
be the person injured by every infraction of the 
public rights belonging to that community; 
and is therefore in all cases the proper prose- 


cutor for every public offence. 


The knowledge of this branch of jurispru- 
dence, which teaches the nature, extent, and 
degrees of every crime, and adjusts to it its ade- 

ua J Ity, is of the utmost 
uate and necessary penalty, 1s 0! 
importance to every rahe in the state. 
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For no rank or elevation in life, no uprightness 
of heart, no prudence or circumspection of con- 
duct, should tempt a man to conclude, :hat he 
may not at some time or other be deeply in- 
terested in these researches. ‘The infirmities 
of the best among us, the vices and ungovern- 
able passions of others, the instability of all 
human affairs, and the numberless unforeseen 
events which the compass of a day may bring 
forth, will teach us (upon a moment's reflec- 
tion), that to know with precision what the 
laws of our country have forbidden, and the 
deplorable consequences to which a wilful dis- 
obedience may expose us, is a matter Of uni- 
versal concern. 
Although in various instances we may glory 
in the wisdom of our laws, we shall find it 
somewhat difficult to justify the frequency of 
capital punishment inflicted. (perhaps incon- 
siderately) by the multitude of successive inde- 
pendent statutes, upon crimes very different in 
their natures. It is a melancholy truth, that 
among the variety of actions which men are 
daily liable to commit, no less than 160 have 
been declared by act of parliament to be felonies 
without benefit of clergy; or, in other words, 


‘to be worthy of instant death. So dreadful a 


list, instead of diminishing, increases the num- 
ber of ofienders. The injured, through com- 
passion, will often forbear to prosecute ; juries, 
through compassion, will sometimes forget 
their oaths, and either acquit the guilty or 
mitigate the nature of the offence; and judges, 
through compassion, will respite one half of 
the conyicis, and recommend them to the royal 
mercy. Among so many chances of escaping, 
the needy and hardened offender overlooks the 
multitude that suffer: he boldly engages in 
some desperate attem)t to relieve his wants or 
supply his vices; and if, unexpectedly, the 
hand of justice overtakes him, he deems him- 
self peculiarly unfortunate in falling at last a 
sacrifice to those laws which long impunity 
has taught him to contemn, 

In distinguishing between words often es- 
teemed synonymous, we may remark that ac- 
tions contrary to the precepts of religion are 
called sins; actions contrary to the principles 
of morals are called vices ; and actions contrary 
to the laws of the state are called crimes. Con- 


sistently with this Gibbon says, ‘¢ a sin, avice, ~ 


a crime, are the objects of theology, éthics, and 
jurisprudence.”’ 
CRUMEFUL. a. (from crime and full.) 
Wicked; criminal (Skakspeare). 
CRIM ELESS. a. (from crime.) Innocent; 
free from crime, (Shakspeare). ht 
CRIMINAL, a. (from crime.) 1. Faulty ; 
contrary to right; contrary to duty; contrary 
to. law (Spénser). 2. Guilty; tainted with 
crime (Roget's). 3. Not anit; as, a criminal 
prosecution. Ay | 
Cri'MINAL. s. (froin érime.) 1..A man 


accused (Dryden). 2. A man guilty of a crime 


(Bgcom). | bd Ot 
CRIMINALLY. ad. (from criminal.) Not 
innocently; wickedly; guiltily ¢ Rogers). 
JCRIMINALNESS. 5. (from criminal.) 
Guiltiness want of innocence. | 


CURD | 
CRIMINA‘TION. s. (criminatio, Latin.) 


The act of accusing; accusation ; arraignnve nt” 
_ CRI’MINATORY, a. (from crimina, Lat.) 
Relating te accusation ; accusing; censorious. 
CRI’MINOUS. a. (criminosus, Latin.) 
Wicked ; iniquitous ; enormously guilty (Ham- 
mond). #4 i 
_CRI’MINOUSLY. ad. Enormously ; very 
wickedly (Hammond). 
CRIMINOUSNESS. s. (from: créminous.) 
Wickedness; guilt; crime (XK. Charles). 
CRIVMOSIN. a. (crimosino, Ital.) A species 
of red colour tinged with blue (Spenser). 
_ CRIMP. a, (from crumble, or crimble.) 1. 
Friable; brittle easily erambled (Philips). 


_ 2. Not consistent; not forcible: a low cant 


word (Arbuthnot). | | 
To CRI/MPLE. ». a, (from erumple.) To. 
contract; to corrugate (Wiseman). 
CRIMSON. s. (crimosino, Italian.) 1. 
Red, somewhat datkened with blue (Boyle). 
2. Red in general (Shakspeare). 
CRIMSON, is one of the seven red colours of 
the dyers. See DyrInG. 
CRIMSON GRASS VETCH. 
RUS. 
To Cri/Mson. v.a. (from the notn.) To 
die with crimson (Shakspeare). 
CRI’NCUM. s. (a cant word.) A crarap 5 
a contraction; whimsy (Hudibras). 
_ To CRINGE. v. a. (from Ariechen, Geri.) 
To draw together; to contract (Shakspeare). 
To CrinGe.v. n. To bow; to pay eourt; 
to fawn; to flatter (Arbuthnot). ‘ 
CRINGE.s. (from the verb.) Bow ; servile 
civility (Philips). , 
CRINVGEROUS. a. (criniger, Taatisi.) 
Hairy; overgrown with hair. 


CRINIS: (erinis.) The hair on the back of 


See Latuy- 


the head. SeeCApintus. 
CRINITE.  (crinis, hair.) In botany. 


Crinitum. Hairy: diminutive créhulate (eres 
nulatum). ‘This term is also applied to the 
nectary in, narcissus poeticus . 
To CRINKLE. v. n. (erinckelen; Dutch.) 
To go in and out; to run in flexuies (King). 
To CRINKLE. v, ad. To mould into inequa~ 
lities. 
CRINKLE. 
a. sinuositya, (iy eeu 4 
CRINODENDRUM. - In botany; a genus 
of the class monadelphia, ofder octaridria.. 
Calyxless; coral six-petalled, ecampartulate ; 
style one; capsule onie-celled, three-seeded, 
triangular, bursting elastically at top. A native 
of Chili; an ever-green branching tree, with 
leaves opposite, lanceolate, pointed, toothed; 
veined ; flowers axillary, solitary; erect. 
CRINONES. (erinones, frown crinis; the 
hair). Comedones. Collections of a sebacedus 
fluid in the cutaneous follicles upon the faced 
and breast, which appear like black spots; and 
when pressed otit, look Hke stpall worms; or, 
as they ate commonly called, maggots. 
CRI'NOSE, a. (from. erinis, Latin) Hairy. 
CRINO‘SITY..s.. (from erinose.) Hairi- 
ness. 
_CRINUM.. If botany; a gents of the 
class hexandria, order monogynia, Coral su« 


- 


(from the verb.) A wrinkles: 


Ck} 

petior, funnel-form, half six-cleft, with a fili- 
form tube, and spreading recurved border; the 
segments subulate and channelled; filaments 
inserted in the throat of the tube, distinct, 
Five species; chiefly of Asia, or South Ame- 
rica. Elegant green-house plants, with an 
odoriferous smell, about two or three feet high, 
with large umbellate clusters of monopetalous 
flowers, funnel-shaped, and blue, white, or 
striped. They are best propagated hy offsets. 
See Botany, Plate XXV. 

CRIOCERIS. In the Fabrician system of 
entomology, a tribe of the coleopterous class 
and genus CrRyPTO CEPHALUs, which 
see. . 

CRIPPLE. s. (cnypel, Sax. krepel, Dut.) 
A lame man (Dryden). 

To Cri’PPLe. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
lame; to make lame (Addison). 

_ CRIYPPLENESS, s. (from cripple.) Lame- 
ness. é 

CRISIS. (crisis, Upsote 5 from upivoc, tO judge). 
The sudden change of symptoms in acute fe- 
brile diseases, indicating recovery or death. 

Crisis, denotes also the point of time at 
which ayy affair comes to the height. 

CRISP. a. (crispus, Latin.) 1. 
(Bacon). 2. Indented; winding (Shakspeare). 
3. Buttle; friable (Bacon). 

To Crisp. v.a. (erispo, Latin.) 1. To 
url; to-contract into knots (Sharp). 2. To 
awist (Milton). .3.°To indent; to run in and 
out (Milton). 

Crisp Lea¥. In botany, a curled leaf. 

CRISPA’TION, s. (from crisp.) 1. The 
act of curling. 2. The state of being curled 
(Bacon). 

CRIUSPING-PIN. s. (from crisp.) A curl- 
ing-iron (Jsaiah). 

CRISPNESS..s. (from crisp.) .Curledness. 
~ORISPY. a. (from crisp.) Curled (Shak.). 

CRISTA GALLI. An eminence of the 
ethmoid bone, so called from its resemblance 
to a cock’s comb. 

CRITE’RION. ss. (xocIngtov.) A mark by 
which any thing is judged of, with regard to 
its goodness or badness (South). 

RITHMUM. Camphire. A genus of 

the class pentandria, order digynia. Fruit 
oval, compressed, striate: flowers uniform; 
ealyx entire. Two species; the one, c. mari- 
timum, common to the sea-clifis of our own 
country; the other, c. Jatifolium, a Teneriffe 
plant. ‘ 
P'CRITIG. S. (xoirinoc.) 1.A man skilled 
in the art of judging of literature (Locke). 2. 
An examiner; a judge (Pope). 3. A snarler; 
acarper; acaviller (JV atts). 4. A censurer ; 
a man apt to find fault (Sw7f?). porn 

Cri'tic. «. Critical; relating to criticism 
(Pope). i it ct 

Cri/tic. s, 1. A critical examination ; 
_ eritical xemarks; animadversions (Addison). 
2; Scienae.of criticism (Locke). 

Fo Carric. v. vn. (from the nonn.) To 
play the critick; to criticise (Femple), 

CRITICAL. a. (rom eritic.) 1. Exact; 
nicely judicious; accurate (Stillingfleet). 2. 


Curled © 


CRI 
Relating to criticism, 3. Captious; inclined 
to find fault (Shakspeare). 4. (from crisis.) 
Comprising the time at which a great event is 
determined (Brown). 5. Decisive; nice 
(Swift). , 

CRITICAL Days. Many physicians have 
been of opinion, that there is something in the 
nature of fevers which generally determines 
them to be of a certain duration; and, there- 
fore, that their terminations, whether salutary 
or fatal, happen at certain periods of the dis- 
ease, rather than at others. These periods, 
which were carefully marked by Hippocrates, 
are called critical days. The critical days, or 
those on which we suppose the termination of 
continued fevers especially to happen, are the 
third, fifth, seventh, ninth, eleventh, four- 
teenth, seventeenth, and twentieth. 

In modern days, and especially in the west- 
ern and northern parts of Kurope, these perio- 
dical changes do not occur with the regularity 
observable in the age of Hippocrates: but even. 
among ourselves the precise alternations that 
take place in agues of almost every type, and 
the frequent recurrence of evening paroxysms 
of fever, can easily induce us to believe that the - 
statements of the Coan prognosticator were per- 
fectly true in his own day. | 

CRIVTICALLY. ad. (from critical.) 1. In 
a critical manner; exactly (Woodward). 2. 
At the exact point of time. 

CRITICALNESS. s. (from critical.) Ex. 
actness; accuracy; nicety. 

To CRITICISE. v, n. (from critic.) 1. 
To play the critick; to judge (Dryden). 2, 
To animadvert upon as faulty (Locke). 

To Cri/TICIsE. v. a. ‘To censure; to pass 
judgment upon (Addison). i ' 

CRITICISM. .s.. Crom cridic.) 1. A 
standard of judging well (Dryden). 2. Re- 
mark; animadversion; critical observations 
(Addison). 

Criticism. s. (Gr. xgiw, to judge.) 1. The 
act of judging. 2. A particular decision. or act of 
judging. 3. The art of judging correctly on works 
of genius. The term is so general, that all arts 
and sciences, nay, all objects: of perception, may 
be considered as within its sphere. Hence it is 
frequently limited by some qualifying addition ; 
such as literary, philosophical, historical, moral, 
biblical, classical, grammatical, conjectural, mu 
sical, dramatic, &c. ) 

The editors are indebted to a literary friend, of 
considerable erudition, of refined taste, and of very 
extensive acquirements, for the following disquisi~ 
tion on the subject of this article. 

The faculty of mind chiefly exercised in criti- 
cism will vary according to its subject, and 
according to the purpose for which it is employed, 
whether of determining truth, utility, or beauty. 
The action therefore of memory, or reason, or 


taste, will be peculiarly required in particular 


cases. The subjects and purposes of criticism, 
however, notwithstanding their respective differ- 
ences, have this point of agreement, that they 
require, in greater or less proportions, extensive 
knowledge, sound judgment, and refined sensi- 
bility. 

But although criticism may be regarded as ex- 
tending to every science and every object in 


CRITICISM is 0 


mature 5 though it may involve an examination of 
the merits of a machine, as well as of the theorem 
on which it is founded, or of the drawing by 
which it is represented, and may as justly apply to 
the moral rectitudé of a proposition, or an act, as 
to the propriety of the style in which it is de- 
scribed , yet the customary use of the term con- 


fines it to the estimation of performances in the .. 
various branches of the polite and fine arts. These’ 


branches are so nearly connected, that many of 
the general principles of criticism are precisely the 
_ same in all. The object of such performances is 
to instruct, or to please, the art of judging on their 
suitableness to. these objects resolves itself into two 
parts. The one, respecting truth, and the method 
of cOmmunicating it, has been denominated, not 
very properly, Historical Criticism, and may be con- 
sidered under the distinctions of historical, explana- 
tory, corrective, and scientific. The other, respect- 
ing beauty, together with the methods by which that 
beauty is to be conferred on a work of genius, and 
the principles in human nature on which that plea- 
sure depends, has been called, with little more fe- 
licity, Philosophical Criticism. ‘These two apply 


to works of art as well as of literature, though the. 


following remarks will refer chiefly. to Literary 
Criticism. 

It may be questioned whether in this general 
sense, especially as far as the latter clause of the 
definition is concerned, we are much indebted to 
the ancients for the principles of philosophical 
criticism: The learned Mr. Harris has.strenuously 
asserted the claim of his favourite classics to the- 
honour of founding this science; he maintains 
that it was reduced into a regular system by 
Aristotle, with the help of the instructions he had 
received from his master Plato, in whose writings 
Mr. H. supposes that many scattered elements are 
to be found. But according to the explanation of 
this ingenious writer himself, the.criticism of 
Aristotle consisted or a ‘‘ deep and philosophical 
search into the primary laws and elements of good 
writing, as far as they could be collected from the 
mostapproved performances.” (Philolog. Inquiries. ) 
It was not founded, therefore, on an analysis of the 
human mind and a developement of its laws of 
operation, but on the dictates of his own accurate 
taste of the practice of the best writers. He may 
consequently be esteemed with justice the father 
of criticism, but not of the philosophy of criticism ; 
he discovered the rules, but not the theory of the 
rules. In this higher sense, there are scarcely any 
traces of philosophical criticism among ancient 
authors, except a few admirable though .uncon- 
nected observations in Longinus. The science, 
therefore, can scarcely be considered as existing, 
certainly not as existing in a regular and recog- 
nized form, till the early part of the last century ; 
during the progress of which, it has been very ex- 
tensively and ably investigated by the labours of 
the Scottish literati, particularly Hutcheson, Hume, 
Gerard, and, above all, lord Kaimes, whose cele- 
brated work, Elements of Criticism, presented 
the first attempt toward a collection and. arrange- 
ment of its principles. Since the publication of 
that ingenious though not unexceptionable per- 
formance, the study has been greatly improved by 
the writings of Burke, Campbell, Blair, Beattie, 
and Alison; the influence of whose works is very 
perceptible in the liberal tone and just notions 
which have been observable during the last half 
century in critical disquisitions. Many of Johnson’s 
criticisms are practical examples of this science ; 
and it is but justice to add the name of Mr. R. P, 


, 


Knight as an ingenious and learned theorist. This 
science has not been very diligently studied on the 
continent ; but from its close connexion with the. 
philosophy of the mind, it has been occasionally 
illustrated by the remarks of Kant, Helvetius, 
‘D’Alembert, Rousseau, and other speculatists both 
of France and Germany. . 

It has been observed that the rules of criticism 
were discovered and promulgated many centuries 
before the basis of those rules was investigated. 
Philosophical criticism, in this sense of the term, 
as a system of the laws of good writing and speak- 
ing, owes its origin to the labours of Aristotle. It 
‘is impossible to pass by the name of this profound 
and universal scholaf, without acknowledging the 
‘grandeur of that genius which could maintain un- 
disputed authority over the literary world for 
twenty centuries, which could ‘procure for its. 
decisions a respect only due to inspiration, and 
‘preserve to its possessor a reverence little short of 
idolatry. And though we rejoice in that unshackled 
freedom of intellect, which at present disclaims all 
submission in matters of thought to human legis- 
lators, and which has presumed to discover ble- 


-mishes even in the laws of the Stagyrite himself, 


we cannot but observe how few are the accessions 
which his systems, on some subjects at least, have 
‘received from the assiduity of his successors and 
the progress of the human mind. The refined 
and subtle speculations of the last century have 


‘rather élucidated the justness of the old» principles 


than discovered new ones; and the far greater 
portion of principles inculcated by the disciples of 


Aristotle are involved, more or less palpably, in 


the instructions of their master.. The chief among 
the Greek writers, on the subject of criticism, are, 
Theophrastus, whose worksare lost, Demetrius Pha- 
lereus, Dionysius Halicarnassensis, Longinus, and 
Hermogenes ; among the Latins, Cicero, Horace, 
and, pre-eminently, Quintilian. Among those who 
have most diligently prosecuted the study since 
the revival of letters are, Vida, the elder Scaliger, 
Rapin, Bouhours, Bossu, Fontenelle, Du Bos, 
Rollin, Marmontel, La Harpe, Dryden, Roscom- 


,mon, Buckingham, Shaftsbury, Pope, Addison,. 


Harris, Spence, Johnson, Jos. Wharton, and many 
others whom. it would be quite superfiuous to 
name. 7 
As the maxims of literary excellence were esta-~ 
blished long before the philosophy of those 
maxims was explored, so the excellerice' itself was 
attained long before the maxims were invented. 
It was from the practice of eminent writers that the 
early critics deduced those rules which modern 
philosophers have established on the constitution — 
of human nature. It is the privilege of supreme » 
genius to discover, by a kind of intuition or con- 
sciousness, what is fit and what is fair in works of 
fancy. Such writers as Homer and Shakspeare, 
deficient as they may be in that nicety of taste, 
which can only be acquired by an assiduous culti- 
vation of the. mind, discover instinctively the 


‘grand features of truth, and the fine proportions of 


beauty. And among the multitude of readers, 
there is a considerable number whose accurate 
judgment and keen sensibility can well dispense 
with the aid of lectures, on the principles of cri- 
ticism. he truest decisions are often formed 
by those who have studied neither metaphysics 
nor rhetoric, and who are totally unable to state 
the reason of ‘those decisions or evince - their 
truth. This is, not surprising. There are ex- 
cellencies and defects so extremely palpable, that 
a mind of very moderate endowments, and very 
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scanty Cultivation, will observe them as readily as 
the’eye of a child discovers resemblance in a por- 
trait, or its ear detects harshness in a discord. 
While there is a gradation of excellences and de- 
fects less and less obvious, there is also a gradation 
of intellectual powers more and more refined. It 
is quite conceivable, therefore, that a mind may be 
80 fine in its original structure, as, in any but the 
nicest discriminations, to form true estimates, 
though it have received but little artificial refine- 
ment from instruction ; ‘‘the prodigality of heaven” 
may have exempted it from the common neces- 
sity of laboriously employing its powers for the 
purpose of improving them. At the same time, 
it must be urged in favour of critical studies, that 
the majority of minds will not possess this superior 
quality, which requires no aid from cultivation ; 
and that there will be cases requiring the highest 
mental refinement, in which the’ noblest natural 
powers may prove inadequate, for want of those 
rules which have been framed by the skill of pro- 
ficients; and of that curious’ niceness, that con- 

_summate delicacy of perception, which can only be 
acquired by habitual exercise. ; 

There is one strong distinction between Genius 
which produces literary excellence, and Taste 
which perceives it; inasmuch as the latter often 
exists unaccompanied with the power of invention, 
‘the former, never. If, therefore, a knowledge of 
the critical laws of excellence be not invariably 
_essential to the perception, still less is it necessary 
to the production, of that excellence. Exuberance 
of imagination, and energy of sentiment, are never 
excited by those laws, and are often restrained. 
It is not to be expected of criticism, that it should 
create or enrich that genius which- exists inde- 
pendently of its canons, and which it only pre- 
sumes to direct. - But no reader of taste, even of 
that low degree cf it which is sometimes termed 
plain-sense, can read many lines of Shakspeare 
without discovering incongruities'and blunders 
for which nothing but his genius could have 
-atoned. The absurdity of that one expression 
among thousands, ‘‘’'To take up arms against a sea 
of troubles,’ most powerfully enforces the im- 
portance of attention to the precepts of sound 
criticism, even in writers of the sublimest genius; 
not ind.ed to assist them in the conception of ori- 
ginal and magvificent thoughts, but to prevent 
the degradation of such thoughts into an alliance 
with nonsense and folly. The laws of criticism, 
like the tables of the inspired decalogue, and the 
ordinances of civil legislatures, consist rather of 
prohibitions than commands. The active powers 
of thé mind, like the appetites of the body, and the 
passions of the heart, are designed to afford that 
vigour and energy which laws are to regulate and 
correct. Indeed, this is far from being the only 
point in which such an analogy will be found.to 
subsist. It is not too fanciful to observe, that ge- 
nius is a sort of intellectual virtue, or radix of 
goodness, and taste a sort of literary conscience: 
that the principles of right and wrong are in both 
instances invariable, and independent of private 
judgment and casual caprice; that these princi- 
ples are often complied with more from instinct 
than deliberation ; that they were not embodied 
and recorded in explicit rules till they had been 
long acknowledged in practice; that they had 
existed for ages as authenticated rules before they 
were supported by a philosophical theory; that 
theugh excellence may be in some measure and in 
some rareinstances attained, withoutany formal stu- 
dy, either of the rules or the theory, yet itis expedient 


‘tendency in the study. 


for the bulk of individuals, it is serviceable in cases, 
of nicety, and is useful in vindicating the practice 
or enforcing the sentiments we adopt. We may: 
add that a knowledge of the ingredients of both. 
kinds of excellence is often fuund to co-exist with 
an inability, physical in one case, but voluntary in 
the other, to reduce them to practice: and that 
while it is perfectly easy, itis also extremely com- 
mon, for the meanest of critics to €xpose imper- 
fections in the work of the best writer, or the cha- 
racter of the purest saint. : 
Nothing, perhaps, has tended so much to excite 
the public animosity against the generation ot 
critics, as the fact just mentioned; that the most 
despicable of readers may detect a blemish in the 
most admirable of writers, and, calling his disco- 
very a criticism, assume the airs of superiority 
and the tones of reproof. Nor is this. grievance 
easy of redress. It results necessarily .from the 
very nature of criticism, that faults of all dimeu- 
sions ina writer should be exposed, whatever be 
the abilities of the critic. The shoemaker’s criti- 
cism on the defective shape of a sandal in one of © 
Apelles’s finest pictures, was probably just: the 
sandal, no doubt, was incorrectly drawn, and the 
painter must submit to the cobler.. The accurate 
and candid critic. must have taken the same ex- 
ception, and bis more enlarged habits of nice exa- 
mination might have enabled him to suggest many 
others; but he would at the same time have done 
justice to the extraordinary merits of the perform- 
ance; and, almost biushing at his detection of 
such petty and inconsiderable blemishes, would 
exclaim in some such terms as those of the exqui- 
site poctical critic, Non EGO paucis offendar maculis ! 
It is for the public to make a strong distinction, 
between the minute caviller, who is in effect a de- 
famer, though he tells us ‘ nothing but the truth,” 
and thé genuine critic, who merits the praise of a 
just reporter, by honestly declaring “the whole- 
truth’? It is for this final tribunal. to interpose 
between the malice or insolence of pretending 
critics, and the interests of meritorious writers ; 
affording protection at the same time to the rights 
of literature, and to the reputation of honourabie 
criticism. i 
If criticism be observed to produce censorious- 
ness, the fault is rather to be ascribed to unworthy 
dispositions in the individual, than to a baneful, 
On this principle we may 
understand how it happens, that the same- critic 
who descries nothing but imperfection and fault. 
in his contemporaries, shall load the performances 
of distant times with the most lavish and undis- 
tinguishing applanse. 
It eh be tanditied, nevertheless, that a habit 
of critical examination has some tendencies over 
‘which there is reason to be jealous. While it po- 
lishes acumen, it deadens sensibility 5 it often 
gratifies pride at the expence of benevolence; and. 
by refining taste to’a fastidious delicacy, which has } 
indeed a keener relish-for productions of superla- 
tive excellence that rarely occur, but nauseates 
the more ordinary entertainments of |iterature;. 
it multiplies our causes of jll-hamour, and abridges- 
our sources of enjoyment. oa 
Historical Criticism, 1n the vague generic sense 
which is opposed to Philosophical, includes the, 
determination of all matters of fact concerned in, 
works of genius. It may be divided, perhaps, into 
1. Historical, in the stricter sense, or that which re-" 
gards the genuineness of a work of genius, its real 
author, or the real works of a given author, &e.5 
which also includes the whole science of Biblio- 


, 


graphy, or the knowledge of editions; and may be 
understood as extending to the truth of narrations 
contained iu such works, 2. Explanatory, in which. 
department are included .the immeuse labours of 
scholiasts, commentators, grammarians, lexico- 
graphers, and translators, from the age of Aris- 
tarchus to the present day; and the names of 
whom it would haveno valuable purpose to enu- 
mierate, 3. Corwective, or that which settles the 
text of a literary performance; this is subdivided 
into authoritative, which is founded on the evidence 
arising from the collation of manuscripts, editions, 
Citations, &c.; and conjectural, in which the saga- 
city and lcarning of the critic are exerted to re- 
store what is evidently corrupt, according to the 
indications of the context, the idiom of the lan- 
guage, and the testimony of other writers, &c. 
Tn this very important field of criticism, a long 
hist of diligent and successful labourers might 
be inserted, among whom’ would be found the 
chiéf ornanients of classical and biblical literature, 
froma the revival of learning, down to the age of 
Porson, Heyné, and Griesbach. To the diligence 
of those who have cultivated, many of them con- 
jointly, the explanatory and corrective depart- 
ments of criticism, we are principally indebted 
for our familiarity with the best models of literary 
excellence, for the diffusion of a refined taste 
among our scholars, and the extension of our 
knowledge, historical, moral, and religious. The 

eal of these meritorioas critics to distinguish 
themselves, has led them, however, into a variety 
of mést ludicrous absurdities, The explainers 
have collected shect after sheet of quotations, and 
written treatises, dissertations, excursuses, with- 
Out end, professedly intending to illustrate their 
author, but, as some have shrewdly suspected, 
forthe real ‘purpose of erecting a monument of 
his e@itor’s diligence and erudition. The conjec- 
tural emendatots, while, they have munifested the 
most dexterous and happy ‘sagacity in detecting 
what is the spurious, and substituting what is 


probably ‘the genuine reading, have exposed - 


themselves to the keencst lashes of ridicule, by 
their eagerness to discover corruptions, the te- 
merity of their innovationson the established 'text, 
very often ‘in defiance of grammar, sense, and 
metre, and the presumptuousness with which they 
have announced their certainty of what their an- 
thor intended, mm ‘spite of. what be has said, 
An exquisite piece of sative, directed against this 
class of ‘critics, particularly Bentley, is printed 
among Pope’s works, with the celebrated history 
of Martinus Seriblérus, &c. under the ‘title of 
Virgilius Restauratus. And-a work of ‘similar 
design, though of far léss ‘merit in point of delicate 
humour, entitled ‘Canons of ‘Criticism, was pub- 
lished by Edwards, to expose the rasliness and ex- 
| travagance of Warburton, in tampering with ‘the 
text of Shakspeare, The example however of the 
ingenious, but impetuous G. Wakefield, es well 
as of many ‘German critics, theological and clas- 
sical, while they furnish fitte subjects for ‘satire, 
would'’seem to afford signal proof of its inefficacy. 
‘The ruics of evidence derived from'the collation of 
Manuscripts have been greatly improved both in 
accuracy and extent, during the last fifty years, 
though they have ‘not ‘assumed the distinctness 
and importince Of a’system. “4. Another branch 
cf what has been called Historidal ¢ritidism may 
be designated by the term selentific, ‘and may be. 
considered as veferring’to all questions of ‘trath, 
net ineluded in ‘the foregoing subdivisions, thitt 
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can be involved in a work of genius; and conses 
quently as laying under contribution the whole 
circuit of human knowledge. Under this subdivis 
sion, therefore, might be specified grammatical, 
logical, philosophical, moral, theological, and as 
many other kinds of criticism as could be required _ 
on any occasion, or provided with names. 

Sacred Criticism may be regarded as literary eri- 
ticism, applied to religious subjects; but is imports 
ant enough to deserve a distinct, though brief spes _ 
cification. It includes Biblical and Eeclesiastical créa 
ticism. The former is conversant with the evidences, 
canon, text, language, manners, history,chronology, 
geography, theology, and morals of thesacved Scrip- 
tures. The study has received prodigious accessions 
from the critics of the last century, among whom 
Mill, Wetstein, and Griesbach, particularly deserve 
mention, for their valuable labours in restoring the 
sacredtext, One branch, indeed, of biblical criticism 
originated inthe eighteenth century; that which at- 
tempts to explain, illustrate, and confirm scriptural 
statements, by the knowledge of accounts which 
modern travellers have given of customsnow existing | 
in the East. ‘The first work on this subject, is the 
Observations of the late rev. Thomas Harmer, a 
dissenting minister in Suffolk, A recent work by 
Dr. Gerard, entitled Institutes of Biblical Criti+ 
cism, is avaluable addition to this department of 
literature. The other division refers to the history 
and opinions of the nominal church of Christ, 
since the apostolic age. 

Musical Criticism appreciates the merit of musi- 
cal compositions, in respect both of harmony and 
melody ; in respect of origmality, learning, ele- 
gance, expression, &c. ; the styles of different com- 
posers; the excellence of the execution of musicat 
compositions, vocal and instrumental, ‘&c. Italso . 
includes the mathematical ‘theory of music. The 
theory of the effect of music on the mind, and va- 
rious laws deducible from it, are subjects of that. 
philosophical criticism, which we have already con- 
sidered as applying 'to all the fine arts. See Music. 

Criticism of Antiquities, comprises the principles 
of deciding on the genuineness, the age, the cown- 
try, the occasion, and the'style, of medals, or other 
monuments of antiquity. 

Criticism of the Fine Arts,is avery extensive ‘and 
interesting study, closely congenial with literary 
criticism in most of its branches. Tt requires a 
knowledge of ‘history, ehronology, anatomy, per- 
spective, colours, ‘&c. ; a delicate sensibility to 
the charms of’ beauty, and 'theemotions’of feeling; 
a taste, refined by the contemplation of the best 
works ; a ‘familiarity with the chefs d'aweres of the 
first masters; an acquaintance with ‘the ‘distin« 
guishing character of the principal schools, @c. 
&c. See PAINTING, SCULPTURE. 

Periodical Criticism. Publications in this depart- 
ment of literature have in our'time become'so nu- 
merous, so excellent, so’popular, and so powerful 
in the guidance of opinion’and formation of ‘taste, 
that we Shall give'a bri¢f‘sketch of its origin and 
present state. 

Though the'prevalence of ‘periodical works of 
criticism is not of older date than the last-century, 
they originated in ‘the séveriteenth ; ‘fur we shall 
not trace their antiquity stiil ‘higher ‘to ‘the Bibs 
lidtheca of Photius, patriarch ‘of ‘Constiiitinople, 
in 857,os that valuable work was not coiifined to 
the criticism of contemporary productions, ‘nor 
published in periodical purts. The eatliest pub. 
lication ofthe nature ofa review, was, we bélieve, 
the Journal des Scavans, by Hedouille de Sallo, ‘in 
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1665-6. The first, we think, which appeared in 
England, was Weekly Memorials for the Ingenious, 
4to. 1683. This was succeeded not long after by La 
Crose, in a publication entitled The Works of the 
Learned, 1691. Several similar works followed, as 
Miscellaneous Letters, giving an account of the 
works of the learned, both at home and abroad .: 
weekly, 1694. The History of the Works of the 
Learned, 1699—1712. Censura Temporum, in 
the dialogue form, 1708, &c. The oldest journal 
now subsisting in a course of publication js the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, which embraces summary 
critiques in its plan. it wasfirst published Feb. hy 
1731, and consisted of abstracts and extracts from 
the newspapers, and other weekly publications of 
the time, political and miscellaneous, withadigest 
of the news of the preceding month. / 

The next publication was strictly a journal of 
criticism, and has been, at various periods in the 
course of its,continuanze, the ablest work of the 
kind in Europe. It was instituted by the fa- 
ther of the present proprietor in the year 1749. 
The first number for May, appeared June 1, of 
that year; andthe following very awkward, and 

scarcely grammatical title, was prefixed to the 
first volume ; “The Monthly Review, a Periodical 
Work, giving an Account, with proper Abstracts 
of, and Extracts from, the New Books, Pamphlets, 
&c. as they come out. By several Hands.” “At 
present it scarcely maintains its ancient character, 
partly because very formidable rivals have iarisen 
to contend for the public esteem, partly because 
the death of able contributors occasions avacancy, 
which is sometimes but inadequately supplied by 
successors. The respect it still receives.is rather the 
‘civility due to age, than the homage extorted by 
transcendant merit. Its principles are generally 
deemed, in thevlogy, Socinian, and somewhat 
_ sceptical ; in politics, those of the popular party, 
astheld by Mr, Fox. 

In the year 1755, the celebrated Dr. Smollet 
established a new work, entitled the Critical Re- 
view ; the first number of which, for January.and 

_ February, appeared March 1. It was conducted 
by himself, with some ability, but with violent ill- 
temper, extreme insolence, and sometimes with 

glaring partiality, till he went abroad in 1763. 
This work has been unfortunate, the stock having 
atone time been consumed by a fire at ‘the prin- 
ter’s, and the property faving ‘several times 
changed hands, It has consequently been marked 
with great inequality of talent, and the grossest 
vivlations of consistency. Till very lately, how- 

- ever, it has been respectable in point of execution ; 
and is still purchased by these who have sets of the 
work, by the friends of those who are personally 
concerned in it, and by those partisans of Socinian- 
ism who have the most zeal and the least delicacy. 
- For the purpose of counteracting the prin- 
eiples of these two reviews, both religious and 
political, a new work, called the British Critic, 

was commenced June 1,, 1793, by a society 
of gentlemen, united for the “Defence of Bri- 
tish principles ‘and British happiness,” and declar- 

_ ing themselves the ‘¢ Firm friends to real liberty 

as estalilished by the British constitution, and to 
real Christianity, particularly as delivered in the 
evangelical doctrines of the church of England.” 

Some admirable critiques in ‘the early volum«s of 

thisiwork, together with the spirit of opposition 
among a larger portion of the people to the pria- 
 Ciples.it was intended to counteract, procured for 

‘Yt an established sale and reputation, which it bas 


/ 


not lost. Atpresent, the arbitrary tone of its po» 


Jitics is much relaxed, its zeal fur the established 


church is less vehement; and it is often distin 
guished for learning and diligence, generally for 
integrity, but seldom for wit or geuins, 

The Antijacohin Review and Magazine suc- 
ceeded a newspaper of the same title, which was 
set on foot in the year 1797, and which was re- 
markable for its satirical humour and ingenuity, 
no less than for the violence with which it sup- 
ported the measures and principles of Mr. Pitt’s 
administration, These qualitics were inherited 
by the review to which it gave birth, and which 
still subsists, though in far different hands from 
those of its original conductors, though with few 
traces of its early talent, and though the fame of 
party spirit which ence gave it a large circulation, 
is at length nearly extimguished, 

At the close of the year 1802, the public was 
surprised by theappearance of a very witty, saucy, 
and eloquent pamphlet from ithe north, under the 
title of the Edinburgh Review. The great supe= 
riority of this publication, both in genins and wi- 
vacity, to any existing critical work, soon obtained 
ita very liberal share of the public favour, which 
has almost ever since received additions each 
quarter as its numbers were published, As the 
object:of ithe writers was to gain celebnity, they 
have commonly selected subjects ofor criticism 
which were most suited ‘to attract attentian, or to 
afford opportunity for displaying talent. This. 
passion for‘fame, probably, ‘has been the cause of 
several peculiarities in the work, which jit would 
be ungenerous to attribute to a more dishonour- 
able motive. It is this, no doubt, which has im- 
duced them to point their wit with malignity, to 
be brilliant at the:expence-of justice, ingenious te 
the neglect of truth, and insolent to ithe violation 
of decency. Thesepeculiarities have been obvious’ 
enough to:presenve the publicfrom yielding wn- 
qualified assent to the criticisms with which they 
have been amused; and the literary influence of 
the work has been ‘but smatl in:comparison of ithat 
ascendancy over ‘the general opinion which ‘thas 
been obtained by its masterly political disquisi- 
tions. It abstains, in general, with much cautioa 
from interfering with religious questions; yet on 
some occasions has disgraced itself iby impeach. 
ing the authority of Divine revelation, -scoffing at 
its doctrines, opposing its propagation, and re- 
viling its believers. 

A féw months after the unexpected innovation 
made ‘by the Edinburgh Review on the-plan and 
style of critical works, a new publication appear 
ed, under the title of The Annual Review ; Arthur 
Aikin, editor, 1803. It differs chiefly from the 
Monthly and Critical in its form, and sometimes 
in the superiority of its execution, bat .demon- 
strates that the name of a responsible editor was 
but a delusive pledge to the world for its exemp- 
tion from those faults which were chargeable on 
the anonymous reviewers. 

The Eclectic Review, which commenced with 
the year 1805, was instituted as an antidote and 
substitute for such of the existing publications, as 
its conductors deemed of. pernicious tendency. It is 
distinguished professedly from these, by its free- 
dom ‘from party bias, either political or religious, 
by its neutrality on the lesser points of difference 
between religious men, by its zeal for toleration, 
and ‘for the essential truths, on which nearly ait 
Christian denominations agree, byits tone of piety 
and scriptural moraiity, by its rigorous exclusion 
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of indelicate observations, and by the devotion of 


its profits to the support of the British and Foreign, 


Bible Society. It has been conducted, of late es- 


pecially, with a degree of learning, taste, justice,. 


humour, and eloquence, generally equal, and often. 
much superior, to that of any other mouthly pub- 
lication, . 


In addition to these works, and several appro- 


priated to medicine.and the arts, there are many 


‘magazines which allot a portion of their pages to 


criticism. Inthe Christian Observer, especially, 


_ some very admirable critiques have been printed. .. 


Of the numerous extinct reviews which have ap- 
peared and vanished during the last fifty years, it 
seems unnecessary to take much notice. One of 
these was the London Review, established by Dr. 
Kenrick, on occasion of his quarrelling with 
the Critical, to which he had contributed. An- 
other was Dr. Maty’s Review, to which his name 
appeared, and the opinions in which were conse- 
quently expressed in the first person, though 
some valuable articles are known to have been 


written by the illustrious Porson: at a former - 


period of life he had published a Journal des Sga- 
vans, at Paris, and a Journal Brittanique, at the 
Hague, both in. French. The Analytical Review 
was the work of a literary association, in which 


Mr. Godwin and Mrs. Wolstonecroft were leading - 


members. Besides these, we have witnessed the 
rising and setting of the English, the Imperial, the 
General, and the Oxford Reviews, and a work of 
much ability called the Literary Journal ; ‘with 
others, perhaps, which have escaped our recollection. 
Amostcurious article might be written on the secret 
history of reviews, both existing and extinct; al-. 
most all the requisite knowledge is at. this day 
perhaps in the possession of ten or twelve indivi- 
duals, with whom however the greater part will 
probably perish. 2 . 

Works of periodical criticism have abounded 
both in France-and Germany, during the period 
just referred to: in the former country they have 
often been mere analyses, and sometimes only ca- 
talogues raisonnees; in the latter, they have mostly 
been journals not exclusively devoted to contem- 
porary. criticism. Our own country, therefore, 
stands unrivalled in this. department of literary 
labour and luxury. ‘a 


CRITO, one -of the disciples of Socrates, 
whoattended his learned*preceptor in his last 
moments, and composed some dialogues. 

CRITOLAUS, a citizen of Tegea in Ar- 
cadia, who, with two brothers, fought against 
the two sons of Demostratus of Pheneus, to 
put an end to a long war between their re- 
spective nations. The brothers of Critolaus 
were both killed, and he alone remained to 
withstand his three bold antagonists. He con- 
quered them; and: when, at his return, his 
sister deplored the death of one of his antago- 
nists, to whom she was betrothed, he killed 
her ina fit of resentment. The offence de- 
served capital punishment, but he was pardon- 


ed, on account of the services he had rendered. 


his country. He was afterwards general of the 
Achzans, and it is. said that he poisoned him- 
self, because he had been conquered at ‘Ther- 
mopyle by the Romans. (Cicero). 
CRITONIA. In botany. See Kunnia. 


CROAGH-PATRICK, a mountain in the - 


county of Mayo, Ireland, situated on the south 
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of Clew-bay, and sising 2666 feet above the 
level of the sea. See pea 
To CROAK. v. n.. (enacezzan, Saxon.) 1+ 
To make a hoarse low noise,’ like a frog. 2. 
To caw, or cry a8 a raven or crow (Shak-. 
speare). 
Croak. s. (from the verb.) The cry or 
voice of a frog or raven (Dryden. Lee). 
CROATIA, (part of the ancient Ilyricum), - 
a province of Hungary, the greatest. part of, 
which is subject to the house of Austria, It 
is bounded on the N. by the river Saave, which, 
divides it from Sclavonia; on the E. by Bos- 
nia; on the S. by Morlachia, and on the W. 
by the duchy of Carniola. . i 
CROATS,: or Cravats, inthe manage,’ 
horses brought from Croatia in Hungary, 
which, for the most part, beat upon the hand,’ 
and bear up to the wind, that is, bear their 
necks high, thrust out their ndses, and shake 
their heads. ef : 
CROCARDS, a name given by the Irish to. 
a kind of money made of copper, sulphur, and — 
a little silver; being brought from France, and 
circulated in Ireland before mints were set.u 
at. Dublin... Ysit, ene 
- CRO'CEOUS. a. (creceus, Latin.) Con- 
sisting of saffron; like saffron. Stn 
-CROCITA‘TION. s. (crociéatio, Latin.) - 
The croaking of frogs or ravens. a 
~ CROCK.’ s. (kruick, Dutch.) A cup; any 
vessel made of earth. ; . 
CRO’/CKERY. s. Earthen war \ 
CROCKET, in architectvie, one of the 
small ornaments which are usually placed al! 
along the angles of pinnacles, and on the out-, 
side of pediments, tabernacles, and cupolas, in, 
the painted style of architecture. * @ 
CROCODILE. s. (from xcox@, saffron, and: 
sadwy, fearing.) In amphibiology. See La~ 
CERTA: | ic 
CrocopiLe (Fossil), one of the greatest~ 
curiosities in the fossil world which late ages 
have produced. It is the skeleton of a large 
crocodile, almost entire, found at a great depth 
under ground, bedded in stone. ‘This was in 
the possession of Linkius, who wrote many. 
pieces of natural history, and particularly an 
accurate description of this curious fossil. It. 
was found in the side of a large mountain inv 
the midland part of Germany, and in a stratum 
of black fossile stone, somewhat like our com-— 
mon slate, but of a coarser texture, the same’ 
with that in which the fossil fish in many parts 
of the world are found. This skeleton had the 
back and ribs very plain, and was of a much’ 
deeper black than the rest of the stone; as is” 
also the case in the fossile fishes which are pre- 
served in this manner. The part of the stone. 
where the head lay was not. found, this being 
broken off just at the shoulder, but that  irre-. 
gularly ; so that in one place a part of the back; 
of the head was visible in its natural form. 
The two shoulder-bones were very fair, and. 
three of the feet were well preserved; the legs” 
were of their natural shape and size, and the 
feet preserved even to the extremities of the’ 
five toes of each, an 
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~CrocopniLeE, Crocodilus, in rhetoric, a 
-€aptious and sophistical kind of argumentation, 
contrived. to seduce the unwary, and draw them 
‘speciously into a snare. It has its name cro- 
codile from the following occasion, invented by 
_the poets: A poor woman begging a crocodile, 

that had caught her son walking by the river- 
side, to spare and restore him, was answered, 
that he would restore him, provided that she 
should give a true answer to a question he 
should propose. The question was, Will I 
_Testore thy son.or not? To this the poor wo- 
man, suspecting a deceit, sorrowfully answered, 
-Thou wilt not; and demanded then to have 
him restored, because she had answered truly. 
‘Thou liest, says the crocodile; for if I restore 
shim thou hast not answered truly: I cannot 
therefore restore him without making thy an- 
swer false. Under this head may be reduced 
the: propositions called mentientes, or insolu- 
biles, which destroy themselves. Such is that 
of the Cretan poet: ‘“ Omnes ad unum Cre- 
tenses semper mentiuntur :” ‘* All the Cretans, 
to aman, always lie.” Either, then, the poet 
lies when he asserts that the Cretans all lie, or 
the Cretans do not all lie. 

,. CRO/CODILINE. a. (crocodilinus, Latin.) 
Like a crocodile. 

CROCODILIUM.. See CENTAUREA. 

CROCODILOPOLIS, a town of Egypt, 
near the Nile, above Memphis. ‘The croco- 
diles were held there in the greatest veneration ; 
‘and they were so tame, that they came to take 
‘food from the hand of their feeders. It was 
afterwards called Arsinoe. (Herodotus, &c.) 

“ CROCUS, a beautiful youth, enamoured of 

the nymph Smilax. He was changed into a 
flower of the same name, on account of the 
impatience of his love, and Smilax was meta- 
morphosed into a yew-tree, (Ovid). 

Crocus. (crocus, xgoxoc, of Theophrastus. 
Some derive this name from xpoxic, OF xeoxn, a 
thread ; whence the stamens of flowers are 
called xeoxadis.. Others, again, derive it from 
Coriscus, a city and mountain of Cilicia.) In 
botany, saffron. A genus of the class triandria, 
order monogynia.. Corol six~parted, regular, 
with a very long tube; stigmas convolute, 
jagged. Three species, all common to the 
meadows of our own country. _ 

1. C. sativus, with exserted, three-parted 
stigma ; linear segments. ; 

2. C. vernus; with three-cleft stigma in- 
closed in the corol, lobes wedge-shaped. 

3. C. nudiflorus ; with three-cleft stigma in- 
closed in the coro! ; lobes in many deeply cut 
segments ; tube of the corol leafless. ‘The of- 
ficinal saffron, or prepared stigmas of c. sativus, 
has a powerful, penetrating, diffusive smell, 

anda warm, pungent, bitterish taste. Many 
‘virtues were formerly attributed to this medi- 
cine, but little confidence is now placed in it. 
~The Edinburgh college directs a tincture, and 
that of Londen a syrup of this drug. 

Crocus: Inchemistry, aterm given by the 
older chemists to several preparationsof metallic 
substances, from their resemblance to the colour 


of saffron: thus, crocus martis, crocus veneris. 
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Crocus ANTIMO/NII. (crocus metallorum.} 
This preparation is a sulphurated oxyd of anti- 
mony, and therefore called oxydum stibii sul- 
phuratum in the new chemical nomenclature. 
It possesses emetic and drastic cathartic powers, 
producing a violent diaphoresis afterwards. 
See OXY DUM STIBII SULPHURATUM. 

Crocus MARTI8. See Ferrum or 
Iron, 

CRESUS, the fifth and last of the Merm- 
nad, who reigned in Lydia, was son of Aly- 
attes, and passed for the richest of. mankind, 
His court was the asylum of learning; and 
fisop, the famous fable-writer, among others, 
lived under his patronage. In a conversation 
with Solon, he wished to be thought the hap- 
piest of mankind ; but the philosopher apprised 
him of his mistake, and gave the preference to 
poverty and domestic virtue. Croesus under- 
took a war against Cyrus, the king of Persia, 
and marched to meet him with an army of 
420,000 men, and. 60,000 horse. After a 
reign of fourteen years, he was defeated, B.C. 
548 ; and he fell into the conqueror’s hands, 
who ordered him to be burnt alive. The pile 
was already on fire, when Cyrus heard the 
conquered monarch three times exclaim Solon! 
with uncommon energy. He asked him the 
reason of his exclamation, and Croesus repeated 
the conversation he had once with Solon on 
human happiness. Cyrus was moved at the 
recital, and at the recollection of the incon- 
stancy of human affairs ; he ordered Croesus to 
be taken from the burning pile, and became 
one of his most intimate friends. The king- 
dom of Lydia was extinguished in him, and the 
power was transferred to Persia. _ Croesus sur- 
vived Cyrus. The manner of his death is un- 
known. (Herodotus, &c.) 7 

CROFT. s. (cporz, Saxon.) A little close 
joining to a house, that is used for corn or 
pasture (Milton). 

Crort (William), an English musician ; 
born in Warwickshire, and educated under Dr. 
Blow, whom he succeeded as master of the 
children, and composer to the chapel royal, 
and organist of Westminster abbey. In 1712 
he published his Divine Harmony, andin i715 
he was created doctor in music, by the univer- 
sity of Oxford. In 1724 appeared his Musica 
Sacra, in two volumes. He died in 1727, 
aged about fifty. 

CROISADES, or CrusaDEs. (from croix, 
a cross.) A name given to the expeditions of 
the Christians against the Infidels, for the re- 
covery of Palestine. - Those who engaged in 
expeditions of this kind wore a cross. on their 
clothes, and bore one on their standard. ‘The 
foundation of them was a superstitious venera- 
tion for those places where our Saviour per- 
formed -his miracles, and accomplished the 
work of man’s redemption. Jerusalem_had 
been taken and Palestine conquered by Omar 
the. successor, of Abu Becr, who succeeded 
Mahomet himself. ‘This proved a consider- 
able interruption to the pilgrims, who flocked 

from all quarters to perform their devotions at 
the holy sepulchre. They had, however, still 
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been allowed this liberty, on paying a small 
tribute to the Saracen caliphs, who were not 
‘much inclined to molest them. But in 1065, 
this city changed its masters. ‘The ‘Turks took 
it from the Saracens; and being much more 
fierce and barbarous than the former, the pil- 
erims now found they could no longer perform 
their devotions with the same safety they did 
before. This at length induced Martin II. 
who then filled the papal chair, to enter warm- 
ly into the project of rescuing the holy city 
Pen the hands of the Infidels; and the first 
eroisade, or holy war, commenced in the year 
1095, when an army of 800,000 men set out 
for Constantinople: the second began in 1147, 
under Louis VII. and Eugentus IIf.: the 
third in 1189 and 1190, by Frederte I. sur- 
named Barbarossa, empererof Germany, Henry 
Ti. of England, and Philip Augustusof France: 
the fourth in 1195, by pope Celestin IIT. and 
the emperor Henry VI. : the fifth tm 1198, ‘by 
order of Innocent I[I. wherein the French, 
Germans, and Venetians engaged: the sixth 
undertaken in the year 1217, under-the ponti- 
ficate of Honorius [11. by the confederate arms 
of Haly and Germany, which ended in the 
rout of the Christians: the seventh nuder Fre- 
deric If. emperor of Germany; who set out 
in the year 1228, and coneluded a truce of ten 
years with the sultan of Egypt in 1229, which 
‘was succeeded by inconsiderable and very un- 
‘successful expeditions in 123g, under Theobald 
VI. king of Navarre; and in 1240, under Ri- 
‘chard earl of Cornwall, ‘brother to Henry IIT. 
of England: the eighth under Louis IX. of 
France, in consequence of a,vow which he 
had made in 1248; and the ninth and last, 
renewed by the same valiant but’ unfortunate 
monarch, who died of a pestilenttal disease in 
the harbour of Tunis, inthe-year 1270. ‘These 
expeditions cost Europe at least two millions 
of its inhabitants, and an immense suin of 
money. 

In these croisades, the horrid cruelties. com- 
mitted were enough to disgrace the most 
abandoned ruffians ; and tended ‘to inspire the 
Turks with an invincible hatred against the 
fanatic adventurers. No age mor sex was 
spared; ‘but the trhabitants of Jerusalem, and 
the Holy Land, were massacred ‘without merey 
and without distinction : even sucking :child- 
ren were not suffered to escape the murderous 
hands of these ‘barbarians. They marched 
over heaps of dead 'bodies towards the holy se- 
pulchre ; and while their hands were yet pol- 
luted with the blood of so many innocent per- 
sons, sung:anthems ‘to the’ Saviour of mankind. 
Nay, so far did their religions enthusiasm over- 
come'their fury, that these ferocious conque- 
rorsnow burst intotears, If the absurdity and 
wickedness of this conduct can be exceeded by 
any thing, it must be-by what follows. In the 
year 1204, the phrensy of croisading seized the 
chiltlren, who are ever ready to imitate what 
they sce their parents engage ‘themselves. in. 
Yheir childish ‘folly was encouraged ‘by the 
monks and schoolmasiers, and thausands of 
those innuceuts were conducted ‘frem the houses 
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of their parents on the faith of these words, 

« Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast 
thou perfected praise.” ‘Their base conductors 
sold a part of them to the Turks, and the rest 

erished naiserably. he’ . 

- Yet, although these croisades were effects of 
the most absurd superstition, and were carried 
on with the most frantic ervelty, they even- 
tually tended to promote the good of Europe, 
Though multitudes of crusaders were destroyed, 
many returned ; and these having seen so much 
of people who lived more magnificently than 
themselves, began to entertain some taste for a 
refined and polished way of life. So that the 
barbarism in which Europe had been immers- 
ed, began to wear off soon after this time. The 
princes also who remained at home found 
means to avail themselves.of the phrensy of the 
people. By the absence of such numbers of 
restless and martial adventurers, peace was es~ 
tablished in their dominions, “l'hey also took 
the opportunity of annexing to their crowns 
many considerable fiefs, either by purchase, or 
by the extinetion of the heirs; and thus the 
mischiefs which must always attend feudal 
governments were considerably lessened. 

CROTSES, or Crorzes, in English anti- 
quity, pilgrims bound for the Holy Land; or 
such as'‘had been there. 

CROISIERS, a religious order, founded in 
honour of the invention of the cross by the 
empress Helena. In England they were called 
crouched friars. 


CROMA. (Ital.) In music, the character 


whieh in England is called a quaver. 


CROMARTY, or Cromerry, the princi- 
nal town of a shire of the same name, in the 
Ais ands of Scotland, fourteen miles from 
Inverness. "The shire of Cromarty, alternately 
with that of Nairn,-sends a member to the 
British parliament. ‘Lat. 57. 44 .N. Lon. 3. 
53 W, ‘Che county contains 3052 inhabitants. 

CROMER, a town of England, situated on 
‘the north-east coast of the county of Norfolk. 
The ‘town was formerly much larger than it 
now is, ‘having'had‘twe churches, one of which, 
with many houses, -was swallowed up by an 
inundation of the sea. This is a-place of re- 
sort for -sea-bathing, and has a-weekly market 
on Saturdays. Distance from Norwich 23 
miles; from London 127. ‘Lat. 58. 4 N. 
Lon. 1. 15 E. “a 

‘CROMFORD, a village in Derbyshire, on 
the river Derwent, im the road from Derby to 
Manchester. Here Mr. (afterwards sir Richard). 
Arkwright, erected some of the new cotton 
mills, a capital improvement of mechanism due 
to him; and ‘by-means of which the various 
branches of the cotton -manufacture have-wen- 
derfully spread in ‘this and the adjacent -coun~- 
tries. Here also sir Richard Arkwright built, 
‘before his death, a noble seat, and a church. 
‘Cromford is fourteen miles N.N.W. of Derby. 

CROMLEOH, ‘in British antiquities, are 
huge, “broad, flat «stones, raised upon other 
stones set up to support them. See Plate 60. 


“They are common ‘in Anglesea; and are by 


some supposed :to be remains of sepulchres ; ‘by 
> 
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others to be altars. tis probabl that, at first, 
they were tombs, and were used as altars in 
after times. The eromlech differs from the 
kist-vaen, in not beitig closed up at the end and 
sides, and in being generally of larger dimen- 
sions: the terms cromlech ‘and kist-vaen are, 
however, used indiscriminately for the samé 
monument. 

CROMORNE, in music, a reed stop in 
most of our old organs: its tone resembles a 
bassoon inére than any other instrument. 

CROMWELL (Oliver), protector of the 
conimonwealth of England. He was. borti of 
a good family at Huntingdon, in 1599; and 
éilueatéd first at the grammar-school in that 
town, and then at Sydney-college, Cambridge, 
where his ednduct was very itregular and dis- 
sipated. After a short stay there he went to 
Lincoln’s-inn, wheré he did not imptove his 
time better than at the university. At the age 
of twenty-one he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of sir James Bouchier, of Essex. About this 
time he proféssed Himself a Puritan. In 1628, 
he was elected into parliament, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal against the 
bishops. When that parliament was dissolved, 
he retired into the country, and took a farm at 
St. Ives, by way of improving his finances ; 
which, however, did not answer. Afterwards 
he rctheved t6 Ely, and acquired some réputa- 
tion as a preachér among the Puritans: this 
Jed some of the inhabitants of Canibridge to 
get him chosen a freéman of their corporation, 
with a view to his being elected their. repre- 
s€niative in parliament, which was accordingly 
effected. In the houisé he was very forward in 
attacking the measures of the court. When 
Rostilities betwéen the king and parliament 
were unavoidable, Cromwell raised a troop of 
horse at Cambridge. He soon obtained the 
rank of colonel; and though he was then forty- 
‘three years of age; he became an able officer, 
and made his men good soldiers. In 1643, he 
was appointed heatenant-¢eneral, and sent to 
jom the Scots. In the battle of Marston- 
moor; his cavalry behaved with such firnynéss 
and activity as to gain the namie of Itonsides. 
Hie ako distinguished himself in the second 
battle at Newbury. Some jealousy, however, 
was éxcited by his reputation, ih the minds of 
many of his own party; and he and the éatl of 
Manchestér brouglit ¢countercharses apainst 
-eaehi other in parliament, which ended without 
a prosecution. The battle of Naseby, in 1646, 
was gained entirély by his skill and bravery, 
for which, and other setvices, he received the 
thafiks of the house. By this time Cromwell 
was at the head of thé army, and as Charles 
Was tiow betrayéd by the Scot¢h to the parlia- 
méit, hé detérminéd to have him in his owh 
power. This he éflected by means of cornet 
Joyce in 1647. The same year he purged the 
héusé of commons, that 7, he ttitied out those 
méinbers Who he thought were not hkely to be 
gained over to his rice last The sharé he had 
ih the murdéf Of the king is too plain to teed 
détail, Or afithadvétsion. Séow after this tra- 
gidal Vert; @ Hititiny broke Ott in the atmy, 
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which threatened dangerous consequences , 
but Crotiwell, by seizing and punishing the 
ringleaders, put an énd to it. In 1649 he 
went to Ireland, where, in léss than a year, he 
subdued the whole island. He was next ap= 
pointed commander-in-chief against the Scots, 
who had armed to restore Charles If. Sep- 
tember 3, 1650, he gained the battle of Dun- 
bar ; and that day twelvemonth he defeated the 
king at Worcester. From this tite he kept 
his eye bent upon taking possession of the so- 
vereign power. He began by moulding the 
army to his will; atid having a patty subser- 
vient to his wishes, he struck a bold’stroke by 
dismissing the parliament, and locking the door 
of the house. He then went to the council 
of state, and paid therm the same conrplithent ; 
after which he called a council, composed of 
his officers. The government was now com 
pletely in his hands, for the inilitaty council 
soon resolved that the administration of publie 
affairs belonged to the lieutenant-general, under 
the title of protector of the commonwealth of 
England, Seotland, and Ireland. In 1053, he 
was invested with this dignity in the court of 
chancery, and the year folléwing he declared 
by an ordinance, that England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, were but one state. The same year 
he called a parliament, but finding that instead 
of supporting him, the members began with 
questionirg his authority, he put a guard upon 
their door, and then made thei také ab out! 
of allegiance to hitn and his govermment. 
This parliament still continued tefractoty, on 
which, in about four months, he dissolved 
them with very heavy reproaches. In 1656 
he called another, parliament, which gratified 
the protector by confirming his title, and 
sanctioning his proceedings. He wanted now 
to have the title of king, but this was rejected 
by his most zealous, friends ; and finding the 
obit unattainable, he wisely abandoned it. 
However, he had the privilege eranted him to 
make a sort of lords; and the title of protector 
being solemnly recognized, he was inangurated 
with all the pomp of a coronation in West- 
minster-hall. In 1658 he convened the two 
houses of lords and commons, attd addtessed 
them in the language usual for the kings of 
England; but few of the hereditary nobles 
would attend his mock parliament. Finding, 
therefore, that he could not form any thing like 
a regular establishment, he dissolved the as- 
sembly with great affliction. In August of 
that year, his favourite daughter, Mrs. Clay- 
pote, died. He never recovered. this shock, 
which was attended with a slow fever, 
which he died, September 3, 1658. His te- 
mains were interred in Hetity Vilth’s chapel, _ 
Westminster, ftom whence at the restoration 
they were taken and exposed on the gallows at 
Tyburt. Some, however, have said that his 
corpse was privately buricd in Naseby-field by 
his own ditection ; and that the body of Charles 
I. was déposited in the vault in the abbey, 


Bat this is not probable. He tad six children, 


viz. Richatd, Henry, Bridget, Flizabeth, 
Mary, and Frances. Richard sutcéeeded him 
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in the protectorate, but when affairs turned, 
and he found his post no longer tenable, he 
save it up and went abroad. He died at 
Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, in 1712.. Henry 
went to Ireland as lord-lieutenant, and bore a 
good character. He died 1674. Bridget mar- 
ried ‘first general Ireton, and after his death, 
general Fleetwood; Elizabeth, his favourite 
daughter, married John Claypole, esq. of 
Northamptonshire. Mary was married to lord 
Fauconberg, and is supposed. to have contri- 
buted greatly to the restoration of Charles II. 
She died in 1712. Frances married first a 
grandson of the earl of Warwick, and secondly 
sir John Russel of Cambridgeshire. (Watkins). 

It is not easy to give an impartial view of 
the character of Oliver Cromwell; the repre- 
sentations of both his friends and his enemies 
are supported by such striking circumstances, 
in his fortune and conduct, as to give to thema 


ereat air of probability. Noble, in his Me- 


moirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwell, 


says, ‘‘ His character was formed from an 
amazing conjuncture of enthusiasm, hypocrisy, 
and ambition. He was posssessed of courage, 


and resolution that overlooked all dangers, aud. 


saw no difficulties. He dived into the cha- 
racters of mankind with wonderful sagacity, 
whilst he concealed his own purposes under 
the impenetrable shield of dissimulation. He 
reconciled the most atrocious crimes to the 
most rigid notions of religious obligations. 
From the severest exercise of devotion, he re- 
laxed into the most ridiculous and idle buf- 
foonery: yet he- preserved the dignity and 
distance of his character in the midst of the 
coarsest familiarity. He wascruel and tyrannic 


from policy ; just and temperate from inclina- 


tion; perplexed and despicable in his dis- 
course; clear and consummate in his designs ; 
ridiculous in his reveries ; respectable in his 
conduct; in a word, the strangest compound 
of villainy and virtue, baseness and magnani- 


mity, absurdity and good sense, thatwe find on. 


record in the annals of mankind.” 

Some writers have drawn his character in a 
strain of the most extravagant panegyric. Mr. 
Hume, perhaps, has fallen upon the proper 
medium between the two extremes. ‘‘ If, 
(says he), we survey the moral character of 
Cromwell with that indulgence which is due 
to the blindness and infirmities of the human 
species, we shall not be inclined to load his 
memory with such violent reproaches as those 
which his enemies usually throw upon it. 
Amidst the passions and prejudices of that time, 
that he should prefer the parliamentary to the 
royal cause, will not appear extraordinary ; 
since even at present many men of sense and 
knowledge are disposed ‘to think, that the 
question, with regard to the justice of the 
quarrel, may be regarded as doubtful and am- 
biguous. 
atrocious of all his actions, was to him covered 
under a mighty cloud of republican and fana- 
tical illusions; and it is not impossible that he 
- might believe it, as many others did, the most 
meritorious action which he could perform- 


The murder of the king, the most 


His ‘subsequent usurpation was the ‘effect of 
necessity, as well as of ambition ; nor is it easy 
to see how the various factions could at that 
time have been restrained without a mixture of 
military and arbitrary authority. The private — 
deportment of Cromwell, as a son, a husband, 
a father, a friend, is exposed to no considerable 
censure, if it does not rather merit praise. | 
And, upon the whole, his’ character does not 
appear more extraordinary and unusual by the 
mixture of so much absurdity with so much 
penetration, than by his tempering such violent — 
ambition and such enraged fanaticism with so, 
much regard to justice and humanity.” : 
_ We know of no writer who seems to have, 
more studied or better comprehended the cha- 
racter of Cromwell than, Mrs. Hutchinson,.- 
the widow of colonel Hutchinson, a contem- 
porary of the protector’s, who, in her Memoirs 
of the Life of her husband, relates many anec- 
dotes respecting him. Weselect the following 
eloquent representation of his government, 
after he had attained the height of his ambi-. 
tion; a representation, in which the keen re- 
srets of disappointed patriotism are finely’ 
mingled with an indignant contempt for those 
who submitted to tyranny, and a generous ad- 
mission of the talents and magnanimity of the 
tyrant. F ; 
«In the interim Cromwell and his armies 
grew wanton with their power, and invented a 
thousand tricks of government, which, when 
nobody oppos’d, they themselves fell to dislike. 
and vary ev’ry day. . First he calls a parliament. 
out of his owne pockett, himselfe naming a. 
sort of godly men for every county, who meet-, 
ing and not agreeing, a part of them, in the. 
name of the people, give up the sovereignty to, 
him. Shortly after he makes up severall sorts 
of mock parliaments, but not finding one of 
them absolutely for his turne, turn’d them off, 
againe. He soone quitted himselfe of his trium-, 
virs, and first thrust out Harrison, then tooke. 
away Lambert’s commission, and would have. 
bene king but for feare of quitting his generall- 
ship. He weeded, in a few month’s time, 
above a hundred and fifty godly officers out of. 
the armie, with whom many of the religious. 
souldiers went off, and in their roome abund- 
ance of the king’s dissolute souldiers were en- 


‘tertain’d, and the armie was almost chang’d: 


from that godly religious armie,, whose valour 
God had crown’d with triumph, into the dis-. 
solute armie they had beaten, bearing. yett a 

better name. His wife and children were set-. 
ting up for principallity, which suited no better, 


_ with any of them than scarlett on the ape ; only, 


to speake the truth of himselfe, he had much, 
naturall greatnesse, and well became the place, 
he had usurp’d. His daughter Fleetewood, 
was humbled, and not exalted with these. 
things ; but the rest were insolent fooles.. 
Cleypoole, who married his daughter, and his. 
son Henry, were two debauch’d ungodly cava-; 
liers. Richard was a peasant in his nature ;_ 
yet gentle and vertuous ; but became not great- 
nesse.” His court was full of sinne and vanity, 


and the more abominable, because they had 
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“Mot yet quite cast away the name of God, but 
prepeaes it by taking it in vaine upon them, 
rue religion was now almost lost, even among 
the religious party, and hipocrisie became an 
epidemicall disease, to the sad griefe of colonell 
Hutchinson, and all true hearted Christians 
and Englishmen. Allmost all the ministers 
every witere fell in and worshipped this beast, 
_-and courted and made addresses to him. So 
did the.city of London, and many of the dege- 
nerate lords of the land with the poore-spirited 
gentry. [he -cavaliers, in pollicy, who saw 
that while Cromwell redue’d all the exercise of 
tirannical power under another name, there 
was a doore open’d for the restoring of their 
party, fell much in with Cromwell, and height- 
en’d all his disorders. He at last exercis’d 
such an arbitrary power, that the whole land 
grew weary of him, while he sett up a com- 
panie of silly meane fellows, call’d major- 
eneralls, as governoys in every country. 
These rul’d according to their wills, by no law 
’ but what seem’d good in their owne eies, im- 
_ptisoning men, obstructing the course of ius- 
tice betweene man and man, perverting right 
through partiality, acquitting some that were 
_ guilty, and punishing some that were innocent 
as guilty. ‘Then he exercis’d another proiect 
_ to rayse money, by decimation of the estates of 
all the king’s party, of which actions ’tis said 
Lambert was the instigator. At last he tooke 
‘upon him -to make lords and knights; and 
wanted not many fooles, both in the armie and 
gentry, to accept of and strutt in his mock 
titles. ‘Then the earle of Warwick’s grand- 
child, and the lord Falconbridge, married his 
two daughters; such pittifull slaves were the 
nobles of those dayes. Att last Lambert, per- 
ceiving himselfe to have bene all this while 
_ deluded with hopes and promises of succession, 
and seeing that Cromwell now intended to 
confirme the government in his owne famely, 
fell off from him, but behav’d himselfe very 
pittifully and meanely, was turn’d out of all his 
places, and return’d againe to plott new ven- 
geance at his house at Wimbleton, where he 
fell to dresse his flowers in his garden, and 
worke at the needle with his wife and his 
maides, while he was watching an oppertunity 
to serve againe his ambition, which had this 
‘difference from the protector’s; the one was 
gallant and greate, the other had nothing but 
an unworthy pride, most insolent in prosperity, 
and as abiect and base in adversity.” 
_ CRONE. s, (cnone, Saxon.) 1. An old 
ewe (Tusser). 2.In contempt, an old woman 
(Dryden). 

CRONEBANE, a mountain in the county 
of Wicklow, Ireland, rising about 1000 feet 
above the level_of the sea, and noted for its 
copper mines. — : 
~ CRONENBURG, a town of Germany, in 
the landgravate of Hesse Cassel. Lat. 49.55 N. 

Lon. 8. 40 E. : 

’ CRONENBURG, a fortress of the isle of Zea- 
Jand, in Denmark, at the entrance of the Cat- 
tegat, where the Danes take toll for such ships 


: 
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as are bound to the Baltic sea, Lat. 56. 0 N 
Lon. 12.54E. . 

CRO/NET. s. The hair which STOWS Over 
the top ofa horse’s hoof. 

CRONIUS, in chronology, the ancient 
name of the Athenian month Hecatombzon ; 
which was the first of their year, and answered 
0 re latter part of our June and beginning of 

uly. | 

CRONSCHLOSS, or Cronstov, a town 


and fortress of Russia, seated in a little island 


of the same name, at the mouth of the river 
Neva, near the entrance of the Gulph of Fin- 
land, twelve miles W. of Petersburg. Lat. 
59.50 N. Lon. 29. 56E. . 

CRONSTADT, or Kronscuap, a sea- 
par town of Russia, situated on the island of 

etusari, in the Gulph of Finland, where the 
principal part of the Russian fleet lies in har- 
bour. The harbour is good and large, but the 
freshness of the water decays the timber. It is 
defended by several forts and ramparts. The 
houses are chiefly built of wood; the number 
of inhabitants about 60,000: twenty miles W. 
Petersburg. Lon. 29. 56E. Lat: 59. 58 N. 

CRONSTADT, or KRONSTADT, or BRAS- 
SAU, a town of Transylvania, situated about 
five miles from the river Alt, near the borders 
of Walachia, from which it is separated by 
lofty mountains, chiefly inhabited by Germans. 
The suburbs are inhabited by Bulgarians, 
Hungarians, and Saxons: fifty miles E.N.E. 
Hermanstadt. Lon. 26E. Lat. 46.30 N. 

CRO/’NY. s. (xpovec, time, age: it should 
consequently be spelt chrony.) An old ac- 
quaintance (Swift). 

CROOK. s. (croc, French.) 1. Any crooked 
or bent instrument. 2. A sheephook (Prior). 
3. Any thing bent ; a meander (Sidney). 

Crooks, . in music, certain moveable 
curved tubes, which are occasionally applied to 
trumpets and horns, for the purpose of tuning 
them to different keys. (Busby). . 

To Crook. v. a. (crocher, French.) 1. To 
bend ; to turn into a hook (Arbuthnot). 2. 
To pervert from rectitude (Bacon). 

o Crook. v.n. To be bent; to have a 
curvature (Camden). 

CROO’KBACK. s. (crook and back.) A 
man that has gibbous shoulders (Shakspeare). 

CROO’‘KBACKED. a. Having bent shoul- 
ders (Dryden). . 

CROO'KED. a. (crocher, French.) 
Bent; not straight; curved (Newton). 
Winding ; oblique; anfractuous (Locke). 3. 
Perverse; untoward; without rectitude of 
mind (Shakspeare). 

CROO’KEDLY. ad. 1. Not in a straight 
line. 2. Untowardly ; not compliantly (Tay.) 

CROO’KEDNESS. s. (from crooked.) 1. 
Deviation from straightness; curvity (Hooker). 
(See Distortion.) 2. Deformity of a gib- 
bous body (Taylor). 

CROP. s. (cpop, Sax.) The craw, or first: 
stomach of a bird (Ray). , 

Crop. s. (cnoppa, Saxon.) 1. The highest 
part or end of any thing. 2. The harvest; the. 
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corn gathered off a field; the product of the 
field (Roscommon). 3. Any thing cut off 
(Dryden). . 

-To Crore. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To cut 
off the ends of any thing; to mow; to reap; to 


Ibe (Dryden). 2%. To gather before it falls 
(Creech). | ) | 

To Cror. o.n. To yield harvest (Shak- 
speare). 


CROMPFUL. a. Cerop and full.) Satiated ; 
havitig a full belly (Mfilton). 

CROPPER. s. (from crop.) A kind of pi- 

eon with a larze crop (Walton). 

CROPPING, in the manage, an operation 
a Nae with a pair of sheers on the ears of a 

orse, dog, or other animal, when their natu- 
ral form does not happen to contribute to its 
heauty. Mr. John Pateretice asserts, that he 
has cropped yearlings. ‘It is apparent (says 
he), in that time, or at any rate at two years 
old, whether from the over-size, ill-shape, or 
position of the eats, it will be ever necessary to 
crop the nag; and, if so, there is an obvious 
convenience in having it done early, and be- 
fore he comes into work; and I bave never 
found that the after-growth of the ear spoiled 
the crop. There is one disadvantage in this 
business, which, however, some people will 
think an advantage. It furnishes an opportu- 
nity of deception. One of the colts mentioned 
above I sold to a dealer at two years old: being 
cropped and docked, and neither his ears nor 
tail bearing the least mark of recent operation, 
he in one single day more reached four years of 
age, and was actually sold at Winchester fair as 
a four-year old,” The practice of cropping the 
éars of animals, as it is confessedly useless, if 
not pernicious (in so far as it must occasion 
some imperfection in the conveyance of sound 
to the internal ear), might very well be dis- 

ensed with. See Ear. 

CRO'PSICK. a. (crop and sick.) Sick with’ 
excess and debauchery (Tate). 

CROSCOMB, a town’ of Somersetshire, 
hear the city of Wells. King Edward I. grant- 
ed it a market, and a fair at Lady-day ; and his 
charter was confirmed by Edward II]. and 
Henry IY. but this market being afterwards 
laid aside, another was procured for it, which 
is held on Tuesdays. Lat. 51.10 N. Lon. 
2.35 W. 

CROSETTES,. in architecture, the returns 
in the corners of door-cases, &c. ee 

CROSIER, or Crozier, a_shepherd’s 
¢rook.; a symbol of pastoral authority, consist- 
ing of a gold or sitver staff, crooked at top, car- 
ried occasionally before. bishops and abbots, and 
held in the hand when they give the solemn 
benedictions. ‘The custom of bearing a pasto- 
tal staff before bishops is very ancient,. as ap- 
pears from the life of St. Cyesarea of Arles, 
who lived about the’ year 500. Among the 
Greeks none but. the patriarchs had a right to 
the crositr. “The crosiers were at first no more 
than simple. wooden staves in form of a T, 
used to rest and lean upon. By degrees they 
were made longer ; and at length arrived to the 


” 


Deut. xxi. 22. 


opposite, (Atterbury). 
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form we now see thm of. Regular abbots 
are allowed to officiate with a mitre and cro- 
sier. 

Cros!IER, in astronomy, four stars in the — 
southern hemisphere, in the form of a cross, 
serving those who sail in south latitudes to find 
the antarctic pole. 

CRO'SLET. s. 
cross. 

CROSS, a gibbet made with two pieces of 
wood placed crosswise, whether they cross with 
right angles at the top like a T, or in the mid- 
dle of their length like an X. The cross to, 
which our Saviour was fastened, and on which 
he died, was of the former kind; being thus 
represented by old monuments, coins, and 
crosses. The punishment of the cross was 
common among the Syrians, Egyptians, Per- 
sians, Africans, Greeks, Romans, and Jews. 
It was the most dreadful of all others, both for 
the shame and pain of it; and so scandalous, 
that it was inflieted as the last mark of detesta- 
tion upon the vilest of people. It was the pu-_ 
nishment of robbers and murderers, provided 
that they were slaves too; but otherwise, if 
they were free, and had the privileges of the 
city of Rome, this was then thought a prostitu- 
tion of that honour, and too infamous a pus — 
nishment for such a one, let his crimes be 
what they would. The Mosaic law ordained, © 
that the persons executed should not be left 
upon the tree after sun-set, because he that is — 
hanged in this manner is accursed of God, 
The Jews believe, that the 
souls of those who remain upon the gibbet, 
and without burial, enjoy no peace, and re- 
ceive no benefit from the prayers of other 
people; but wander up and down til their 
bodies are buried : which agrees with the no- 
tions that the Grecks and Romans had of this 
matter, which may be seen in Hom. ii. 4, and 
Virg. Aineid 6. *_ 

Cross. s\ (croix, French.) 1. One straight ~ 
body laid at right angles over another (Taylor). 
2. The ensign of the christian religion (Howe). 
3. A monument with a cross upon it to excite 
devotion, such as were anciently set in market- 
places (Shakspeare). 4. A line drawn through 
another. 5. Any thing that thwarts or ob- 
structs; misfortune; hinderance; vexation 5 
Opposition ; misadventure ; trial of patience 
(Ben Jonson). 6. Money, so called because 
marked with a cross (Howel). 7. Cross and— 
Pile, a play with money (Swift). 

Cross. a. (from the substantive.) 1. Trans« 
verse ; falling athwart fomething else( Newton). 
2, Oblique ; lateral (Shakspeare). 3. Adverse; 
4, Perverse ; untract- | 
able (South). 5. Peevish; fretful; ill hu-— 
moured- (Tillotson). _ 6. Contrary 5 contradl 
dictory (South). 7. Contrary to wish; unfor- 3 
tunate (South). 8. Intérchanged (Bacon). 
Cross. prep. 1. Athwart; so as to inter 
sect any thing; transversely (Knolles). 2. 
Over; from side to side (L’ Bstrange). ae 
' To Cross. v.a. (from the noun.) ‘1. To 
lay one body, or draw one line athwart another 


(croisselet, Fr.) A small 


ss 
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(Hudibras. Watts). 2. To sign with the 
cross (Dryden). 3. To cancel: as, to cross an 
article. 4. To pass over (Temple). 5. To 
move obliquely or athwart (Spenser). 6. To 
thwart; to iterpose obstruction ; to embar- 

- Tass; to obstruct (Clarendon). 7. To coun- 
teract; to be inconsistent with (Locke). 8. 
To contravene ; to hinder by authority; to 
countermand (Shakspeare). 9. 'To contradict 
(Bacon). 10. To debar; to preclude (Shak- 
speare). 

To Cross. v.n. 1. To lie athwart another 
thing. 2. To be inconsistent (Sidney). 

Cross (Invention of the), an ancient feast 
solemnized on the 3d of May, in memory of 
St. Helena’s finding the true cross of Christ 
deep in the ground of mount Calvary. 

Cross (Exaltation of the), an ancient feast 
held on the 14th of September, in memory of 
the restoration of the true cross to mount Cal- 
vary, in 642, by Heraclitus. 

CROSS-BEARER, in the Romish church, 
the chaplain of an archbishop, a primate, or 
the pope, who carries a cross before him on so- 
Jemn occasions. Certain officers in the in- 
quisition are also called cross-bearers. . 

Cross (Pectoral), one made of gold or 
silver, and often enriched with diamonds ; 
worn by Romish bishops, abbesses, &c. about 
the neck. 

Cross (Maids of the), a community of 
-young women instituted in 1265, at Roye in 

icardy, and afterwards dispersed to Paris and 
other towns. They instructed young persons 
of their own sex. Some took the three vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience; others re- 
tained their liberty. 

Cross: (Judgment of the), a custom in 
France, at the beginning of the ninth century, 
of giving judgment in favour of one of two 

-contending parties, who held his arms for the 
longest time lifted up to a cross. 

Cross, in botany, is used to express the ar- 
rangement of the petala of certain flowers ; 
called plantee flore cruciformi. 

Cross, in heraldry, is defined by Guillim, 
an ordinary composed of fourfold lines ; where= 
of two are perpendicular, and the other two 
transverse ; for so we must conceive of them, 

though they be not drawn throughout, but 

_ meet by couples, in four right angles, near the 
fesspoint of the escutcheon. This bearing was 
first bestowed on such as had performed, or at 
least undertaken, some service for Christ, and 
the Christian profession ; and is held by many 
the most honourable charge in all heraldry. 
Guillim enumerates 39 different sorts of 
crosses. ' , . 

Cross (St. George’s), or the red cross, in a 
field argent, is now the standard of England ; 
that saint being the reputed patron of this na- 
tion. x ; 

Cross, in coins, a name given to the right 

_ side or face, the other being called the pile or 
_ Teverse. 
_ reverse was meant by the cross. » : 

Cross, in the manage. To make a cross in 


- corvets, to make across in balotades, is to make 
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It has been a common error, that the: 
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a sort of leaps or airs with one breath, for- 
wards, backwards, sideways, as in the figure 
of a cross, 

Cross (Order of the), an order of ladies ins 
stituted in 1668, by the empress Eleanora de 
Gonzagua, wife of the emperor Leopold, on 
occasion of the miraculous recovery of a little 
golden cross, in which were inclosed two 
pieces of the true cross, out of the ashes of a 
part of the palace that had been burnt down : 
though the fire burnt the case wherein it was 
enclosed, and melted the crystal, it appears 
that the wood had not received the least daa 
mage. 

_ Cross, in surveying, an instrument con- 
sisting of a brass circle, divided into four equal 
parts, by two lines intersecting each other at 
the centre; at the extremity of each line there 
is a sight fixed, standing perpendicularly over 
the line, with holes below each slit, for the 
better discovery of distant objects, See Sur- 
VEYING. 

CROSS-ARMED, in botany. 
CHIATE. 

CrOss-BAR SHOT, a bullet with an iron 
bar passing through it, and standing six or 
eight inches out at both sides: it is used at 
sea for destroying the enemy’s rigging, 

CROSS-BILL, in ornithology. See Loxra. 

Cro'ssBITE.. s. (cross and bite.) A decep- 
tion; a cheat (L’ Estrange). 

Zo Cro’ssBire. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
contravene by deception (Prior). 

Cro’ssBow: s. (cross and bow.) A mis- 
sive weapon, formed by placing a bow athwart 
a stock (Boyle). 

Cro’ssBowER. s. A shooter with a cross- 
bow (Raleigh). 

Cxross-DIA., a dial made in the form of a 
cross, which when elevated according to the 
latitude of the place, shews the time by the 
shadow of its edges. “The method of drawing 
the hour. lines on this dial is shewn in Leads . 
better’s Dialling, and’ in Ferguson’s Lectures, 

To Cross-EX AMINE, v. a. To try the faith 
of evidence by captious questions of the con- 
trary party (Decay of Piely). 

CRO’/SSGRAINED: @. (cross and grain.) 
1. Having the fibres transverse and irregular 
(Moron). 2. Perverse; troublesome; vexa- 
tious (Prior). 

Cross (Jerusalem.) See Lycuwnis. 

Cross (Knights), in botany. See Lycua- 
NIS. 

Cro’ssty. ad. (frem cross.) 1. Athwart; 
so as to intersect something else. 2. Adverse- 
ly ; in opposition to (Z%é/ofson), 3. Unfor- 
tunately. . 

CroOSS-MULTIPLICATION. See DuopE- 
CIMALS. . * 

Crol/ssNnEsS. s:° (from cross.) 1. Trans- 
verseness ; intersection. 2. Perverseness ; pee- 
vishness (Collier). 

Cro/ssrow. s. (cross and row.) Alpha- 
bet; so named because a cross is placed at the 
beginning, to show that the end of learning is 
piety (Shakspeare). 

Cross (Scarlet). 


See Bra- 


See Lycunis. 
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- Cross-sTarr. s. (from cross and staff.) 
Au instrament commonly called the fore-staff, 
used by seamen to take. the meridian altitude 
of the sun or stars (Harris). 

CROSS-TREES, in a ship, four pieces of 
timber, bolted and let into one another across, 
at the head of the mast. Their use is to keep 
and bear the top-mast up; for the foot of the 
top-mast is always fastened into them. 

Cro’ssway. s. (cross and way.) A 
small obscure path intersecting the chief road 
(Shakspeare). 

- Cro’sswinpn. s. (cross and wind.) Wind 
blowing from the right or left (Boyle). 

Cross (Winter), in botany. See Erisy- 
MUM. 

Crosswissz. (cruciatim.) In botany, a 
term applied to leaflets in a whorl, when there 
are four of them forming a cross—also to an- 
thers, as in glecoma and hippomane. 

Cross-worT, in botany. SeeVALANTIA. 

CROSSEN, a town of Silesia, in Germany, 
‘and the capital of a principality of the same 


name. It is 27 miles S.E. of Frankfort. Lat. 
52.6 NY Lon. 15. 49 E. 


CROSSOPETRA. In oryctology, a genus 
of the class earths, order ponderous. Consist- 
ing of ponderous earth, a larger portion of si- 
fica, and a smaller of alumine; lightish, hard, 
‘parasytic, meagre, crystalline ; not totally so- 
Juble in sulphurie aah even in a boiling heat; 
melting with difficulty in the fire. 
‘species : 

1. C. hereynica. Hercynian crossopetra. 
In four-sided rectangular tables or prisms, 
transversely striate; terminating at one end ina 
‘needle-point ; two of them cutting each other 
crosswise and longitudinally. Found upor 
‘calcareous spar, in the mines of Hercynia, near 
Andreasburg, in smaller aggregate erystals, 
sometimes very minute, rarely pellucid, oftener 
‘diaphanous or opaque: colour milk-white,hya- 
line, yellowish, not always striking fire with 
steel, but frequently making a mark upon 
glass. It melts with borax and. soda with ebul- 
jition. ; 

2, C.scotica. Scotch crossopetra.. In four- 
sided tables or prisms, one end running into.a 
4needle-point, and not united. Found in the 
mines of Scotland, near Strontian, and distin- 
guished by its larger crystals. 

CROSSO'STYLES. In botany, a genus of 
‘the class monadelphia ; order polyandria. Ca- 
lyx four-parted ; petals four ; inserted into the 
‘calyx ; nectaries twenty threads inserted.on the: 
ring supporting the stamens, and alternating 
‘with them; berry one-celled, many-seeded. 
One species only; a native of the Society 
Islands. a eS 

CROTALARIA. Rattle-wort. A genus 
‘of the class diadelphia, order decandria. Le- 
gume turgid, inflated, pedicelled; filaments 
wnited, with a fissure’down the back. Forty- 
five species—natives of Asia, Africa, or Ame- 
rica; some with simple, others with com- 
pound leaves. They rise from a foot and a 
half to seven or eight feet high, and their 
flowers are red, blue, or yellow. 


Two 


‘ed with triangular brown spots. 


A ho OPES 5 
CROTALUM, an ancient kind of castage 


netta, or musical instrument, found on medals, — 


in the hands of the priests of Cybele. 

The crotalum differed from the ‘sistrum ; 
though authors frequently confound the two. 
It consisted of two little brass plates, or reds, 
which were shaken in the hand, and in strik- 
ing against each other made a noise. 

CRO'TALUS. Rattle-snake. In zdology, 
a genus Of the class amphibia, order serpentes. 
Plates on the belly ; plates and scales under the 
dail; tail terminated by a rattle. ‘The whole 


of this genus is furnished with poisonous fangs. 


They seldom bite except when irritated, or for 
the purpose of securing their prey. ‘Their pos~ 
session of the fascinating power which has 
been attributed to them is uncertain ;’ the fact 
that small birds, squirrels, and leverets descend 


spontaneously from the branches of the tree — 


under which the rattlesnake lies, and are de- 
voured by it, is admitted on all hands; and 
those who deny its faculty of charming, find a 
difficulty of accounting for such a fact. ‘The 
more common opinion of the incredulous is, 


‘that the animals thus devoured are in the first 


place terrified by the noise of the snake’s rattle, 
and hence either lose all power of self-govern- 
ment, orcontinue to fly from braneh to branch 


till they are so totally exhausted as to be com- 


pelled to fall down within his reach. ‘There 
are five species of this genus : 


1. C. milliarius. Abdominal plates thirteen ; — 


dorsal thirty-one. Cinereous with a triple row 


of black spots; a red spot between the dorsal — 


ones. Inhabits Carolina. -  _ 

2. C. horridus. Banded rattle-snake. Ab- 
dominal plates a hundred and. sixty-seven ; 
dorsal twenty-three. Inhabits America: the 
most venomous of the serpent tribe; grows to 


nearly six feet long, and as thick as a man’s — 


arm; is eaten by swine without injury; preys on 
birds and the smaller quadrwpeds. Body cover- 
The rattle- 
snake is'a viviperous animal, producing its 
young in. the month of June, generally about 


‘twelve in number, and which by September 


acquire the length of twelve inches. ‘There is 


little doubt of its occasionally receiving its” 


young into its mouth and swallowing them: in) 
times of danger; for M. Beauvois, as well as 
many other naturalists, positively assert, that 


they have seen the fact. The former declares, — 
that happening to disturb a rattlesnake in a — 


walk near Pine-Log, he saw it immediately 
coil itself up and open its jaws, when instantly 


five small ones that were lying by, rushed into | 


its mouth. He retired and watched the snake, _ 
and in the-course of a quarter of an hour saw ~ 


‘her discharge them. He approached it a second! _ 
‘time, when the young retired into Its mouth — 
“with greater celerity than before, and the snake 


fi 
] 


immediately moved off among the grass and =| 


disappeared. The rattle consists of hollow, 
hard, dry, and semi-transparent bones, nearly 


of the same size and figure; resembling in some — 


measure the shape of the human os sacrum 35— 
for, although only the last or terminal one 
seems to haye a rigid epiphysis joined to it, yet 


iar. 
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has every one of them the like, so that the 
tip of every uppermost bone runs within two 
of the bones below its; by which contrivance 
they have not only a moveable coherence but 
also make.a more multiplied sound, each bone 
hitting against the other two at the same time. 
The number of joints in the rattle of indi. 
viduals is very various; from five to twelve, 
fifteen, twenty, and sometimes as high up as 
forty. The poisonous secretion is discharged 
from the fangs of the dog-teeth, or tusks placed 


without the upper jaws after the manner of the | 


viper, and after the first bite, the animal seems 
progressively to lose its power of poisoning, 
till it has had time to recruit itself by a respite 


of some hours: so that the second bite, if. 


given smmnedinlae after the first, does not 
prove so soon fatal, the third still less so, and 
sometimes the fourth not at all. 

3. C. dryinass Wood-rattle-snake. Abdo- 
minal plates a hundred and sixty-five; dorsal 
thirty. Whitish, with yellow spots. Inhabits 
America. * 

4. C. durissimus. Striped rattle-snake. Ab- 
dominal plates a hundred and seventy-two ; 
dorsal twenty-one. There are two other spe- 
cies, differing alittle in the number or relative 
proportion of their plates. Inhabits Ame. 
rica: from oneand a half to four and a half 
feet long : body mixed white and yellow with 
black rhombic spots, white on the disk; and 
in one variety two black bands on the head 
and neck : generally found under the trunks of 
fallen trees. See Nat. Hist. P], XLIX. 

& C. mutus, Dumb-rattle-snake, Plates 
of the hody two hundred and seventeen; of 
the tail thirty-four. Inhabits Surinam ;_ is 
very large, and has vast fangs; back marked 
with black rhombic concatenate spots; a black 


line behind the eyes ; instead of a rattle is a. 


quadruple row of very minute sharp scales, 
Probably not of this genus. 
CROTALYSTRIA, in antiquity, a kind 
of morrice-dancers, who also played on the 
crotalum. . 
CRO‘TAPHITE MUSCLE. (crotaphites, 
ilepilas from xprleepoc, the temple). 
EMPORALIS, 
CROTCHES, in ship-building, very crook- 
ed timbers in the hold or bread-room, from the 
mizen step aft, fayed across the keelson, to 


strengthen the ship in the wake of the half-- 


timbers. vs 

Crorcues (Iron), crooked pieces of iron, 
used on board sloops and long-boats which exe) 
with shoulder-of- mutton sails, for the boom to 
lodge on. 

CROTCHET, in printing, a sort of straight 
or curved line, always turned up at each ex- 
treme ; serving to link such articles as are to 
be read together ; and used in analytical tables, 
&c.. for facilitating the divisions and sub- 
divisions of any subject. 

- Crorcuerts are also marks or characters, 
serving to inclose a word or sentence, which 
is distinguished from the rest, being generally 
in this form [ ] or this () 

~Crorcuer, in music, one of the’notes or 


See 


CRO 
characters of time 
length it is equal to 
the quaver, 

CROTCHET, an instrument used in Mrp- 
WIFERY. See that article. 

Crorcuer, denotes alsoa perverse con- 
ceit, or odd fancy. 

CROTON, CROTONA, or Crorono, a 


(see CHARACTER). In 
half the minim, or double 


sea-port town of Naples, in Italy. It is the 
see of a bishop. Lat. 39. 9 Lon 17, 
27 E. 

Croton, Wild-ricinus. In botany, a 


genus of the class monoecia, order monadel- 
phia. Male: calyx cylindrical, five-tocthed ; 
corol five-petalled; stamens from ten to fificen. 
Fem. calyx many-leaved ; corolless ; styles 
three, cloven ; capsule three-celled ; seeds so- 
litary. Fifty-one species, scattered over Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America, Of these 
the principal are, 

1. C. tinctorium. Turnsole or lacmus 
plant; or bezetta cerulea: a native of the 
south of Europe, with rhombic, repand 
leaves ; pendulous capsules, herbaceous stem, 
rising annually about nine inches high, with 
axillary, panicled flowers. The plant flowers 
in July: but requires in this country the 
warmth of a hot-bed to maturate its seeds. 
The turnsole, used -as a colouring rather » 
in confectionaries and chemistry, is made of 
the juice loosed between the empalement of 
the seeds. Gs 

2. C. sebiferum. Tallow tree ; with leaves 
thombic-ovate, pointed, very entire, glabrous. 
A native of China; rising to about the height 
of a cherry-tree. The fruit is enclosed in a ~ 


_pod or cover like a chesnut; and consists of 


three round white grains of the size of an or- 
dinary hazel nut, witha small stone in the 
‘interior. From the kernels or expressed oil, 
the Chinese obtain tallow, of which they make 
their candles ; which if properly manufactured 
would be equal to those worked in Europe. 

3. C, tiglium. Parvana-wood. . A native 
of India, with leaves ovate, pointed, serrate, 
glabrous; stem herbaceous: affording the Par- 
vaNna wood, and TrcG111 seeds of the dispen- 
satories; which see. 

4.-G, lacciferum. Gum-lac-tree. Also-a 
native of the East Indies, with leaves ovate, 


downy, cerulate, petioled ; calyx downy. The 


officinal gum-lac exudes from this tree, of 
various hues ‘and appearances. 

CROTOPHAGA. Ani. In zoology, a 
genus of the class aves, order pice. Bill com- 
pressed, semi-oval, arched, carinate on the 
back; upper mandible angular at each edge, 
nosttils pervious. Four species—natives of 
South America. an 

1, C. ani. Lesser ani. Blackish-violet ; 
feet formed for climbing: tail long, wedged, 
of ten feathers ; upper mandible incurvate at 
the tip; nostrils oval; tongue fleshy, entire, 
‘Thirteen and a half inches long; gregarious, 
many females laying in the same nest, each 
taking care of its own brood; eggs sea-green, 
spotted towards each end; feeds on fruits, seeds, 
worms and various insects: picks out the acarus 
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ricinus from the backs of cattle when infested 
with it; for which purpose, it is said that they 
lie down sponianeously. See Nat. Hist. 
P|. XLVILI. 

2. C. major. Greater ani. Blackish vio- 
let, the feathers edged with green : quill-fea- 
thers dusky-green ; feet scansorial, or formed 
for climbing. Inhabits Cayenne; eighteen 
inches long: is docile and easily tamed. 

3. C. varia. Varied ani. Varied with black 
and red; feet scansorial. Eleven inches 
long. ; 

4. C. ambulatoria. Walking ani. Feet 
ambulatory, or formed for walking. Inhabits 
Surinam: except in the structureof the feet, 
exactly resembles the last. A ak fet 

To CROUCH. v. nx. (crochu, crooked, Fr.) 
1. 'To stoop low ;, to lie close to the ground. 
2. To fawn ; to bend servilely (Dryden). 

Crovucn, a small river in Essex, is navi- 
gable from the Thames near its mouth at Foul- 
ness point, to Hull bridge. 

CROUP. In medicine, inflammation of 
the trachea. See CYNANCHE. 

Croup, the rump of a fowl. , 

Croup oF A Horse, the extremity of the 
teins above the hips. ‘The croup of a horse 
should be large and round, so that the tops of 
the two haunch bones be not within view of 
cach other ; the greater distance between these 
‘two bones the better: but yet it is an imper- 
fection if they be too high, which is called 
horn-hipped ; though: that blemish will in a 
great measure disappear, if he can be made fat 
and lusty. ‘The croup should have its com- 

ass from the haunch-bone to the very onset of 
- ‘the tail, and should be divided by a Lengel or 
hollow all along to the very extremity. | 

Mr. St. Bel says, in his account of the pro- 
portions of that celebrated racer—‘** The size of 


the croup of Eclipse, as it is given in the table 


of his propertions, always has appeared to me 
t00 great; and the examination of the ilion 
boues has confirmed me in that opinion. The 
extent of the os pubis and ischion occasioned 
too great a distance between the hind legs; so 


that two lines drawn from the fore to the hind 


feet, instead of running parallel to each other; 
incline outward. “his defect necessarily oc- 
casioned a degree of wavering in the croup, 
perceptible, and somewhat unpleasant, in his 
gallop; but the muscular powers of the animal 


in question over-ruled the little defects which 


subsisted in the mechanism of his skeleton. 
When the croup is too narrow, the muscles 
which communicate with the loins and extre- 
mities are thin, and consequently weak. It is 
easily conceived that such an organization is a 
great fault in a race-horse.” 

Croup (A rocking), is when a horse’s fore 
quarters go right, but his croup in walking 
swings from side to side: when such a horse 
trots, one of his haunch-bones will fall and the 
other rise, like the beam of a balance, which 
is a-sign that he is not very vigorous. 

Croup (To gain the), in the manage, is 
when a horseman makes a demitaqur upon an- 
other, in order to take him upon the croup. 


—— 
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If, in a combat, you are hard put to it by your — 
enemy, make a demipyroet at the end of the — 
assade, and gain his croup. | 
Crour (Without slipping the), is an ex- 
pression used for volts and a gallop ; and sig- 
nifies without traversing or letting the croup 
o out of the volt or tread of the gallop. . 
CROUPADE, in the manage, is a leap in 
which the horse pulls up his hind legs as if he — 
drew them up to his belly. Croupades are — 
higher leaps than those of curvets, which keep — 
the fore and hind quarters of the horse in an 4 
equal height, so that he trusses his hind legs’ 
under his belly, withoutyerking, or shewing his 
shoes. Croupades differ from caprioles and ba- 
lotades in this, that, in croupades, the horse 
does not yerk as he does im the other two airs. — 
High croupades, are those raised above the ordi- — 
nary height. 
CROW. Se (cnape, Saxon.) In omitho-— 
logy. See CoRvus. | 
Crow, in mechanics, an iron lever, fur- — 
nisiied with a sharp point at one end, and two — 
claws at the other. It is often used in raising — 
stones, or other great weights. a 
Crow, signifies also, the voice of a cock, oF 
the noise which he makes in a morning, or at 
other times when cheerful. 
To Crow. v.n. preterit I crew or crowed 5 
I have crowed (cpapan, Saxon.) 1. 'To make 
the noise which a cock makes in gayety or de- 
fiance (Dryden). 2. To boast; to bully ; to 
vapour (Grandson). eng 
Crow-BERRY, in botany. See EMPE- } 
¢ 


TRUM... 
Crow-root, in botany. See Ranune— 
CULUS. x ; 
CRrow-GaRLie, in botany. See ALLIUM. 
Crow (Scare), in ornithology. See La- 4 
RUS. ; ie 
Crow’s STONE, in oryctology, a species of 
animal petrifactions, of the genus HELMIN=— 


THOLITES: which see. e 
CROWD. s. (cpus, Saxon.) 1. A mule 
titude confusedly pressed together. 2. A pros 


miscuous medley (Pope). 3.'The vulgar; the 
populace (Dryden). 4. (from crwth, Welsh.) _ 
A fiddle (Hudibras). ‘ , 
To Crown. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
fill with confused multitudes (/Vatts). 2. To” 
press close together (Burnet). 3. To incum- 
ber by multitudes (Granville). 4..T' Crowd 
Sail (a sea phrase.) To spread wide the sails” 
upon the yards. % 
To CROWD: v. n. 1. To swarm ; to be nus — 
merous and confused (Dryden.) 2. To thrust 
among a multitude (Cowley). _— 
~ CRO’WDER. s. (from crowd.) A fiddler 
(Sidney). . 
CRO/WEA. In botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order monogynia. Calyx fives 
parted ; petals five, sessile ; stamens flat, su 
bulate, connected by interwoven hairs ; an- 
thers. growing longitudinally from the innet 
part of the flaments ; capsules five, unite 
seeds coated. One species only, a native | 
Australasia. yy. 
CROWLAND, or CROYLAND, 8 town i” 


MISCELLANIES. 
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‘the fens of Lincolnshire, having formerly a 
market on Saturdays. Here are the ruins of a 
very celebrated abbey, founded‘in honour of 
St. Guthlake. Here also is a very curious and 
ancient bridge. (See BripGr.) The chief 


trade is in hemp, fish, and wild fowls. Lat. 
$2.41 N.. Lon. 0.10 W. 
CROWN. s. (couronne, French.) 1. The 


ornament of the head which denotes imperial 
and regal dignity (Shakspeare). 2. A garland, 
3. Reward; honorary distinction (Dryden). 
4. Regal power ; royalty (Locke). 5. 'Uhe top 
of the head (Pope). 6. The top of any thing 
(Shakspeare). 7. Part of the hat that covers 
the head (Sharp). 8. A piece of money, va- 
Jued at five shillings. 9. Honour; ornament; 
decoration (Hcclus.), 10, Completion ; ac- 
complishment. 

CROWN, an ornament worn on the head by 
kings, sovereign princes, and noblemen, asa 
mark of their dignity. In scripture there is 
frequent mention of crowns, and the use of 
them seems to have been very common among 
the Hebrews. The high priest wore a crown, 
which was a fillet of gold placed upon the fore- 
head, and tied with a ribbon of hyacinth.co- 
four, or azure blue. It seems also as if private 
priests, and even common Israelites, wore also 
a sort-of crown, since God commanded Eze- 
kiel not to take off his crown, nor assume the 
marks of one in mourning. "This crown was 
no more than a ribbon or fillet, with which 
the Jews and several people in the east girt 
their heads. And indeed the first crowns were 
no more than a bandelet drawn round the 
head, and tied behind, as we still see it repre- 
sented on medals round the heads of Jupiter, 
the Ptolemies, and kings of Syria. Afterwards 
they consisted of two bandelets; by degrees 
they took branches of trees of divers kinds; at 
length they added flowers, insomuch that Clau- 


. dius Saturninus says, there was not any plant 


whereef-crowns had not been made. 

- The Roman emperors had four kinds of 
crowns, still seen on medals, viz. a crown of 
Jaurel,.a radial or radiating crown, a crown 
adorned with pearls and precious stones, and 
the fourth a kind of bonnet or cap, something 
like the mortier.. The Romans had also va- 
rious kinds of crowns, which they distributed 
as rewards of military achievements; as, 1. 
The oval crown, made of myrtle, and bestow- 
ed upon generals, who were entitled to the ho- 
nours of the lesser triumph, called ovation. 2. 
The naval or rostral crown, composed of a circle 
of gold, with ornaments representing beaks of 
ships, and given to the captain who first grap- 
pled, or the soldiers who first boarded an ene- 
my’sship. 3. The crown called in Latin val- 
laris, or castrensis, a circle of gold raised with 


jewels or palisades; the reward of him who 


first forced the enemy’s entrenchments. 4, 
The mural crown, a circle of gold indented 
and embattled ; given to him who first mount- 
ed the wall of a besieged place, and there lodg- 
ed astandard. 5. The civic crown, made cf 


_ the branch of a green oak, and given hima who. 


had saved the life of a‘citizen. 6. The tri- 
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umphal crown, consisting at first of wreaths of 
laurel, but afterwards made of gold; proper to 
such generals as had the honour of a triumph. 
7. The crown called obsidionalis, or graminea, 
made of grass growing on the place; the re= 
waid of a general who had delivered a Roman 
army from a siege. 8. The redial crown, 
given to princes at their translation among 
the gods. We meet also with the corona 
aurea, often bestowed on soldiers, without any 
other additional] term; athletic crowns, and 
crowns of laurel, destined to crown victors at 
the public games, poets, orators, &c. All these 
crowns were marks of nobility to the wearers; 
and upon competitions with rivals for rank and 
dignities, often determined the preference in 
their favour; see plate 50. For an account of 
modern crowns, see HERALDRY. 

Crown, in architecture. See CoRONA. 

Crown OF AN AKCH OF A BRIDGE, 
that part which is above the vertex of the arch, 
between the keystones and the road-way. 

CRowN-Posr, in carpentry, a king post. 

CRown, inastronomy. Sec Corona. 

CROWN OF THE SEED, in botany. (corona 
seminis), An appendage to the top of many 
sceds, enabling ‘as to disperse. This iseither 
the calycle, as in scabiosa, knautia, ageratum, 
arctotis—or a down (pappus), as in hieracium, 
sonchus, crepis, scorzonera, tragopogon, &c. 

Crown (Imperial), in botany. See Frr- 
TILLARIA, 

Crown, in an ecclesiastical sense, the cle- 
rical tonsure, which is the mark or charaeter 
of the Romish ecclesiastics. 

Crown, in geometry, a plane ring included 
between two concentric circles. Its area is 
found by multiplying the rectangle of the sum 
and difference of the diameters of the two un- 
equal circles, by the decimal -7854. 

Crown, or CORONET, in heraldry, is used 
for the representation of that ornament, in the 
mantling of an armoury; to express the dig- 
nity of the person who bears it. “The crown 
here is of more antiquity even than the helmet; 
and it was used as a symbol of victory and 
triumph. . 

CROWN, 1n music, a rest. See Pause. 

Crown (Pleas of the). See PLeas. 

Crown (Clerk of the). See CLerRK. 

Crown-OFFICk&, au Office belonging to 
the king’s-bench court, of which the king’s 
coroner or attorney 1s commonly master. In 
this office, the attorney-general and clerk of 
the crown severally exhibit informations for 


ae 


crimes and misdemeanours at common law, as 


in the case of hatteries, conspiracies, libelling, 
&c. on which the offender is liable to pay a 
fine to the king. 
¥ fie 
CROWN-GLASS, denotes the finest sort of 
window-glass. See Gass. 
CROWN-SCABS, in farriery. 
RIERY. . 
CrowN-wHEEL of a watch, the upper 
wheel next the balance, which by its motion 


called the swing-wheel. 
CROWN-WORK, in fortification, is an out 


See Far-- 


‘drives the balance, and in royal pendelums is 
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work running into the field ; designed to keep 
off the enemy, gain some hill or advantageous 

ost, and cover the other works of the place. 
The crown-work consists of two demi-bastions 
at the extremes, and an entire bastion in the 
middle, with curtains, 

To Crown. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
invest with the crown or regal ornament (Dry- 
den). 2.'To cover, as with a crown (Dryden). 
3. To dignify ; to adorn; to make illustrious 
(Psalms). 4. To reward; to recompense 
(Roscommon). 5. To complete; to perfect 
(South). 6. To terminate; to finish (Dryd.). 

CROWNED. In the manage. A horse 
is said to be crowned when by a fall or other 

~ accident he is so hurt that the hair fall off 
without growing again. 

CRO/WNET. s. (from crown.) 1. The 
same with coronet. 2. Chief end; last pur- 
pose (Shakspeare). 

CROWNING, im sea-language, denotes 
the finishing part of a knot made at the end of 
a rope. It is performed by interweaving the 
ends of the different strands artfully amongst 
each other, so as that they may not become 
loosened or untwisted. Crownings are useful 

_in all kinds of stoppers. . 

CROWNING, in architecture, is under- 
stood in general of any thing that terminates or 
finishes a member; as, a corniche, a pedi- 
ment, the abacus, &c. 
 CROWTH, or CrutTsH, a musical instru- 
ment, formerly much in use in Wales, some. 
what like the violin. It has six strings support- 
ed by a bridge, standing in an oblique direc- 
tion with respect to the strings, and is perform- 
ed witha bow. Of the strings, which are six 
in number, the first four are conducted from 
the tail-piece down the finger-board ; but the 
fifth and sit which are about an inch longer 
than the others, branch from them laterally, 
and range about the distance of an inch from 
the neck. <A figure of this instrument is given 
in PI. 40. 


CROYDON, a town in Surrey, with a. 


market on Saturdays. It is seated near the 
rise of the river Wandle, and is chiefly noted, 
for being a residence of the archbishop of Can- 
terbury. This town contains 1074 houses, and 
5743 inhabitants. Lat. 51. 20 N. Lon. 0. 
1 W. 
CROZIER. See Crosrer. 
CRUACHAN (Ben), a mountain in Ar- 
gyleshire, Scotland, the top of which is about 
3300 feet above the sea. bth 
CRUCIAL. a. (crux, crucis, Latin.) Trans- 
verse; intersecting one another (Sharp). ; 
CRUCIAN, in ichthyology. See Cypri- 
NUS. : 
CRUCIANELLA. Petty-madder. A ge- 
nus of the class tetrandria, order monogynia. 
Coro] one-petalled, funnel-form, with a fili- 
form tube, and tailed border; calyx two-leav- 
ed, seeds two, linear. Eleven species, two or 
three of South America, the rest of the Medi- 
terranean coasis: gererally with spiked, ter- 
minal flowers of a blue colour. 
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To CRU’CIATE. ». a. (crucio, Latin.) Te 
torture ; to torment; to excruciate, 

CRU'CIBLE. (crucibulum, from crucio, te 
torment: so named, because, in the language 
of old chemists, metals are tormented in it, 
and tortured to yield up their powers and 
virtues). A pot in common use. for a va- 
riety of chemical purposes. It is generally 
made of clay, but sometimes of other mate- 
rials, and is designed to endure a strong heat. 
The common shape of the earthen-ware cru- 
cibles is either three-cornered or round, and ° 
they are fitted with stoppers of the same mate- 
rials, perforated, with a hole opening obliquely 
to allow the escape of any volatile matter, and 
to prevent the fuel from trace ie within. As 
the lower part of the crucible would escape the 
greatest intensity of heat, and would be liable 
to crack by the draught of air if it were set di- 
rectly upon the grate of the furnace, it is 
usually raised about two inches by a small 
stand which may be either solid or hollow. 
The latter, when inverted, also forms a con- 
venient stand for an earthen retort. The lid 
of the crucible may be luted on, when neces+ 
sary, with any kind of fire-lute (for which see 
the article CEMENT), particularly with a mix- 
ture of borax and clay. It is often of advan- 
tage to line the crucible with charcoal, for ex- 
ample, in the reduction of metallic ores that 
require no flux, such as the black oxyd of man- 
ganese. Chemists have usually done this by 
fitting into the crucible a solid piece of close 
well-burnt charcoal, and scooping out a hole - 


‘in the latter; but it is a much more conve- 


nient way to mix some powdered charcoal 
with a very little linseed meal, to meisten it 
with just so much water as will bring the 
mixture to astiff paste, and to line the crucible 
with it when wet. On applying the heat, the 
linseed-meal burns, and gives out a little flame 
and smoke which escape through the whole of 
the cover, but this does not derange the char- 
coal lining. 
For enduring the highest heat without sink- 

ing, no vessels have been found so useful as 
the Hessian crucibles, which are made, ac- 
cording to Pott, by mixing a very refractory 
clay with sand, the finest part of which is se- 
parated by a sieve and rejected. The vessels 
are not turned in the potter’s wheel as common 
pottery is, but the clay is made into a much 
stiffer mass with less water, and is fashioned 
into the necessary shape by. being strongly 
rammed into an iron mould. This gives 
them such a degree of compactness that they 
will retain saline fluxes for a considerable 
time. este . 
With regard to this latter circumstance, 
however, no earthy mixture can be made 
which will not be acted upon more or less by 
saline fluxes, and also by the vitrified metallic 
oxyds; and this is particularly the case with the 
vitrified oxyd of lead, which has long been 
used as a kind of test of the retentive power of 
crucibles, as it passes through the. ordinary 
porous crucible in a very short time, almost 
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“with as much ease as liquids throuch a 
sieve, Tei 

Ordinary crucibles may be made more re- 
tentive by being lined on the inside before they 
are quité dry with a thin coating of pure clay, 
without any other mixture. 

The most refractory material known is:a 
mixture of unburnt with burnt clay, and one 
that resists the operation of saline fluxes longer 
than any other ; whence it is employed in the 
manufacture of the large crucibles for glass- 
houses. Close dense porcelain also retains 


saline matters long without being materially. 


acted upon. 

_Crucrbles are also made of cast-iron, of fine 
silver, and of platina. The former are some- 
times of advantage in analyses, where a very 
strong heat is ‘required to be given to sub- 
stances in contact with alkaline fluxes, but 
they are seldom used. Silver crucibles are em- 
ployed very serviceably in the common analysis 
or resolution of minerals; by caustic alkalis; 
and they are also extremely useful ina variety 

of other experiments where a heat not exceed- 
ing moderate redness is required, and where 
the substances do not act upon this metal. The 
use of platina for crucibles has so much in- 
creased of late, that this composition is now 
considered as essential to a well-furnished la- 
boratory, and indeed not without reason, as 
there is no substance that unites so fully the 
qualities of infusibility at almost any heat, 
with resistance to the action of almost ever 
chemical reagent. The caustic alkalies, how- 
ever, have some dissolving power on this metal. 
Where a crucible of this kind is used in very 
high heats, particularly in fires from coal or 
coke, it should be loosely inclosed in a refrac- 
tory earthen crucible, otherwise the vitreous 


slag of the coal is apt to encrust the outside of 


_the platina vessel, and adhere to it with so 
much force as to render its removal extremely 
difficult. : 
CRUCI’FEROUS. a. 
Latin.) Bearing the cross, 
CRU'CIFIER. s. (from crucify.) He that 
inflicts the punishment of crucifixion (Ham- 
mond). 
CRUCIFIX, a cross upon which the body 

of Christ is fastened in effigy, used a the Ro- 


(crux and fero, 


. ' . e io} . . 
man Catholics to excite in their minds a strong 


idea of our Saviour’s passion. They esteem it 
an essential circumstance of the religious wor- 
ship performed at the altar; and on Good Fri- 
day they perform the ceremony of adoring it; 
when the whole congregation bow with great 
reverence, and devoutly kiss the holy wood. 
CRUCIFIXION, a capital punishment, 
by nailing the criminal to a cross. See Cross. 
Before crucifixion the criminal was gene- 
rally scourged with cords: sometimes little 
bones, or pieces of bones, were tied to these 
*scourges, so that the condemned person might 
-suffer more severely. It was also a custom, 
that he who was to be crucified should bear 
his own cross to the place of execution. After 
this manner we find Christ was compelled to 


bear his own cross; and as he sunk under the 


- 
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burden, Simon the Cyrenian was. constrained 
to bear it after him and with him. 

CRU'CIF ORM. a. (crux and forma, 
Having the form of a cross. 

CRUCIFORM oF CROSS-SHAPED COROL. 
In botany. (eruciformis, cructata). Consisting 
of four equal petals, spreading out in form of a 
cross: the claw longer than the border, These 
flowers constitute the fifth class in Tourneforr’s 
system; and area principal character in the 
class tetradynamia of Linnéus. In the natural 
orders he has preferred the title of siliquosze. 

Lo CRU'CIFY. v. a. (crucifigo, Lat.) To 
put to death by nailing the hands and feet to a 
cross set upright (Milton). 

CRUCVGEROUS. a. 
Bearing the cross. 

CRUCIS EXPERIMENTUM. Sce Ex- 
PERIMENTUM. 

_CRUCITA, ‘in botany, a genus of the 
digymia order, belonging to the tetrandria class 
of plants, and in the natural method ranking 
with those the order of which is doubtful. The 
interior calyx is four-leaved, the exterior calyx 
three-leaved ; there is nocorol, and only one seed. 
See Cruzira, which is its more proper name. 

CRUD. s. (commonly written curd.) A 
concretion of any liquid; coagulation. 

CRUDE. a. (crudus, Latin.) 1. Raw; not 
subdued by fire. 2. Not changed by any pro= 
cess or preparation (Boyle). 3. Harsh; unripe 
(Bacon). 4. Unconcocted; not well digested 
in the stomach (Bacon). 5. Not brought to 
perfection ; unfinished; immature (Milton). 
6. Having indigested notions (Milton). 7 In- 
digested; not fully concocted in the intellect 
(Ben Jonson). 

CRUDEN (Alexander), an industrious 
compiler, was born in 1701, and educated at 
Aberdeen, where he obtained the degree of 
M.A. In 1728 he came to London, and set- 
tled as a bookseller. In 1737 he published his 
Concordance to the Bible, a book of great 
merit. Cruden was a very pious man: but at 
times deranged in his mind. He died in the 
act of prayer, in 1770, aged 70. 

CRU'DELY. ad. (from crude.) Unripely ; 
without due preparation (Dryden). 

CRU’DENESS. s. (from crude.) 
ness; indigestion. : 

CRUDIA. ‘In botany, a genus of the class 
decandria, order monogynia. Corol one leaf- 
ed, with a four-cleft border; corolless; fila- 
ments dilated at the base; capsule orbicular, 
about two-seeded. Two species; both of 
Guiana. 8 ‘ 

-CRU'DITY. s. (from crude.) 1. Indigestion ; 
inconcoction (Brown). 2. Unripeness; want 
of maturity. 3 

To CRU'DLE. v. a. To coagulate ; to con- 
geal (Dryden). 

CRU'DY. a. (from 
coagulated  (Spertser). 2. 
Raw; chill (Shakspeare). 

CRUEL. a. (cruel, French.) 1. Pleased 
with hurting others; inhuman ; hardhearted ; 
barbarous (Dryden). 2. Bloody ; muschievous; 
destructive ; causing pain (Psalms). 


Lat.) 


(cruciger, Latin.) 


Unripe- 


crud.) 1. Cenereted ; 
(from crude.) 
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CRU’ELLY. ad. 1. Inhumanly; barbar- 
ously (South). 2. Painfully ; mischievously 
(Bacon)..- , 

CRU’ELNESS. s. (from cruel.) Inhu- 
manity ; cruelty (Spenser). 

CRUELTY. s. (cruauté, French.) 1. In- 
humanity ; savageness; barbarity (Shakspeare). 
2, Act of intentional affliction (Temple). 

A cruel disposition, says Dr. Cogan, respects 
the particular temper manifested in the con- 
templation or infliction of absolute misery. It 
has various degrees. Sometimes it is expressive 
of that hardness of heart, which is able to look 
fupon extreme distress without any sensations 


of humanity. Sometimes cruelty 1s indicated | 


by the voluntary and unnecessary infliction of 
misery: and in its highest state it rejoices and 
- triumphs in the diffusion of horrors; in the 
wanton shedding of blood, and spreading desola- 
tion, It is gratified with the convulsions of 
. agony ; groans and lamentations are music in its 

ears. This fiend-like temper may proceed from a 

natural insensibility, strengthened by a perverse 

education ; from envy; from a spirit of revenge 
. for supposed injuries; from cowardice, resent- 


ing the panic it feels; or from insatiable am- . 


bition, which wades through torrents of blood, 
and renders the mangled bodies of the slain 
stepping-stones to that pre-eminence of station 
after which it aspires. Nor are these the only 
sources of cruelty: a late eloquent and ener- 
getic writer has shewn that a disbelief of a fu- 
ture state engenders this disposition ; that ‘* it 
leads its disciples to consider mankind as little 
better than a nest. of insects, and in the fierce 
conflicts of party, to trample upon them with- 
out pity, and extinguish them without re- 
morse.” (Hall on Infidelity.) 
CRUENTATE. a. (cruenfatus, Latin.) 
Smeared with blood (Glanville), 
" CRUET. s: (kruicke, Dutch.) A vial for 
vinegar or oil, with a stopple (Swift). 
CRUICKSHANK (William), a distinguish-. 
ed anatomist, was born at Edinburgh in the 
year 1746.. At the age of fourteen he was sent 
to the university in that ‘city, and after study- 
ing some years there, he was removed to Glas- 
ow. He was originally intended for the cleri- 
cal profession; but soon shewing a stronger 
propensity towards medicine than theology, he 
was placed under the care of Mr. Moore, 
surgeon, at Glasgow. From Mr. Moore he 
removed, in 1771, to London, where he was 
soon introduced and made librarian to Dr. 
William Hunter; an office in which he ac- 
uitted himself so well, that, on the secession 
of Mr. Hewson, he became the doctor’s assist- 
ant, and in a little time joint lecturer with him. 
Here he had full scope for his abilities; and as 
he was as diligent as he was skilful, he added 
largely to the beautiful collection of anatomical 
preparations with which the museum of Dr, 


Hunter was filled, particularly by his curious 
injections of the lymphatic vessels. The result: 


of his acquirements in this branch of anatomy 
he published in 1786, under the title of The 
Anatomy of the Absorbent Vessels of the Hu- 
jnan Body. In this work, which he republish- 
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ed in 1790, he demonstrated the structure and 


situation of the valvular lymphatic absorbents.: 


On the death of Dr. W. Hunter (in 1783) Mr. 


Cruickshank became partner in the lectures - 
with the doctors nephew, Dr. Baillie, and 


had with him the joint use of the museum, for _ 


the purpose of illustrating the lectures. In 
1795, Mr. Cruickshank communicated to the 
Royal Society an account of the regeneration of 
the nerves. The same year he published a 
pamphlet on insensible perspiration ; and in 
1797, an account of appearances in the 
ovaria of rabbits, in different stages of preg- 
nancy: but'his fame rests principally upon his 
piece on the anatomy of the absorbents, which 
still continues, we believe, to be considered as 
the most correct and valuable work on the sub- 
ject extant. Mr. Cruickshank died June 27, 
1800, in his 54th year. (Annals of Medicine. 
Rees.) 


CRUISE. s. (kruicke, Dutch.) A small cup 


( Pope). 


Cruise. s. (croise, French.) ‘A voyage in. 


search of plunder. 
To CRuISE. v.a. (from the noun.) To rove 
upon the sea in search of plunder. 


CRUISER. s. (from cruise.} One that roves. 


over the sea in search of plunder (//iseman). 
CRUM. Crump. s. (cpuma, Sax.) 1. The 
soft part of bread; not the crust (Bacon). 2. 
A small particle or fragment of bread. 
To CRU’MBLE. ». a! (from crumb.) To 
break into small pieces; to comminute 


(Herberé). 


To Crvu’MBLE. v. 2. To fall into sini 


pieces (Pope). 
CRU’MENAL. s. (from crumena, Latin.) 
A purse (Spenser). 
CRU’MMY.. a. 
crusty. / 
CRUMP. a. 
the hack (L’ Estrange). 


To CRU’MPLE. v. a. (from rumple.) Tai 


draw into wrinkles (Addison). 


CRU/MPLING. s. A small degenerate _ 


apple. 
To CRUNK. To Cru’NnKk Le. v. n, To cry 
like a’crane. : 
CRUOR, in 
blood. | 
CRUPPER, the rump of a horse; also 
roll of leather put under. a horse’s tail, and 
drawn up bya strap to the buckle behind the 


saddle, so as to keep him from casting the sad-. 


dle forwards upon his neck. 


(from crum.) Soft; not 


(enump, Saxon.) Crooked in 


medicine, the red part of the 


CRURA. The plural of crus, a leg or root. 


In anatomy, applied to some parts of the body, 
from their resemblance to a leg or root: thus, 


diaphragm, &c. &c. 
CRU’/RAL. a. (from crus, cures, 
Belonging to the leg (Arbuthnot). 


CRURALIS, (cruralis, musculus ; from _ 
A muscle of the. 


It 


crus, the leg). .Crureus. 
leg, situated on the fore-part of the thigh. 


arises, fleshy, from between the two trochan- ” 
ters of the os femoris, but nearer the lesser, - 
firmly adhering to most of the fore part of the 


, 


crura cerebri, crura cerebelli, the crura of the | 


Latin.) 
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os femoris; and is inserted, tendinous, into the 
upper part of the patella, behind the rectus. 
~ Its use is to assist the vasti and rectus muscles 
in the extension of the leg. , 

CRURAL HERNIA. Femoral hernia. 
A tumour under the groin, and in the upper 
part of the thigh, arising from a protrusion of 
part of an abdominal viscus under Poupart’s 
ligament. See HERNIA CRURALIS. 

CRUS, in anatomy, that part of the body 
between the buttocks and the toes; it is divid- 
ed into the thigh, leg, aud foot. — 

CRUSADE. See Croisane. 

CRUSCA, an Italian term signifying bran, 
is in use among us to denote the celebrated 
academy called Della Crusca, established at 
Florence, for purifying and perfecting the 
"Tuscan Janguage. 

CRUSE. See Cruise. 

CRU'SHT. s. A goldsmith’s melting-pot. 

To CRUSH. »v. a. (ecraser, French ) 1. To 
press between two opposite bodies ; to squeeze ; 
to force by compression (Milton). 2. 'To press 
with violence (/Valler). 3. To overwhelm; 
to beat down (Dryden). 4. To subdue; to 
conquer beyond resistance. 

To Crusu. v.n. To be condensed (Thom- 
son). : v 
Crusu.-s. (from the verb.) A collision ; 

the act of rushing together (Addison). 

CRUST. s, (crusta, Latin.) 1. Any shell, 
or external coat (Addison). 2. An incrusta- 
tion; collection of matter into a hard body 
(Addison). 3. The case of a pie, made of meal, 
and baked (dddison). 4.'The outer hard part 
of bread (Dryden). 5. A waste piece of bread 
(Dryden). wth : 

To Crust. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
envelop; to cover with a hard case. 2. To 
foul with concretions (Swift). 

To Crust. v. x. To gather or contract. a 
crust; to gain a hard covering (Z'emple). 

CRUSTA~LACTEA. | 
‘mostly attacks some part of the face of infants 
at the breast. It is known by an eruption of 
broad pustules, full of a glutinous liquor, which 
form white:scabs when they are ruptured: is 
cured by mineral alteratives. 

CRUSTACEA, in natural history, a divi- 
sion consisting of various species of apterous 
insects which has lately been adopted by se- 
veral zoologists on the continent, with a view 
ef avoiding numerous inconveniences that re- 
sult from the classification of these animals in 
‘the Linnéan system. They consist almosi en- 
tirely of the three tribes cancer, oniscus, and 
monoculus; which under the Linnéan arrange- 
ment constitute three distinct genera of apte- 
rous insects, and exhibit a difference of organs 
from all other insects. See ZOOLOGY. 

Lamark and Cuvier were the two first phy- 
siologists who ventured upon proposing this 
heterodox deviation from the established sys- 
tem. They have since been followed by Bose 
‘and Latreille; the last of whom has fully de- 
veloped the proposed plan in his Histoire 
Naturelle de Crustac¢s, from which we shall 


* definition. 


A disease that 
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extract a general outline, in as summary a form 
as possible, . 

The crustaceous tribes, according to M. La- 
treille, are composed of animals ‘* destitute of 
vertebra, with articulated feet, which are often 
ten in number, apterous, invested with a cal- 
careous covering, furnished with four anten- 
nas, palpigerous mandibles, with several joint- 
ed and imbricated pieces beneath, and feet 
destined only for walking or swimming : some- 
times they are covered with a horny or soft sub- 
stance, with not more than the usual number 
of antennas, and rarely any, mandibles naked, 
and unprovided with the numerous jointed 
pieces beneath, feet hookless, some of them 
apparently furnished with branchial processes, 
and two or four of them sometimes antenni- 
form.” This representation is loose and 
clumsy, whether regarded as description or 
M. Latreille’s object, however, is 
to make it sufficiently comprehensive to em- 
brace both the entomostraca of Muller and 
Lamark, and the malacostraca of the ancient 
Greek naturalists; which, in effect, are the 
terms he selects to distinguish the two orders - 
(or, as he denominates them, sub-classes), into 
which he divides his new class of crustacea. 

J. The entomostraca, or first sub-class, is thus 
characterised: ‘* Mandibles always naked or 
wanting. Jaws four at most. Body often in- 
closed in an univalve or bivalve case, rather 
horny than calcareous, or membranous, termi- 
nating in a point, or setigerous tail ; eyes usually 
sessile; antennas for the most part wanting, or 
apparently supplying the place of gills; feet 
clawless at the extremity; and some of them, 
at least apparently, furnished with branchial 
appendages, in some instances shaped like an- 
tennas.” : : 

As the animals of this description, with a 
very few exceptions, are extremely minute, and 
all of them inhabit the water, they are still 
very imperfectly understood. ‘This sub-class, 
as he strangely denominates it, is disposed into 
sections, orders, genera, and species. 

The sections are two, and are entitled oper- 
culated and naked. The first comprises all 
those individuals that are covered with a crust 
or operculum. When this operculum presents 
the form of a shield, the animal belongs to a 
division of this section named clypeaceous, but 
when it more nearly resembles a bivalve shell, 
it is arranged under another division or sub- 
section, denominated ostrachode. The second 


section, though distinguished by the name of 


naked, consists of animals not absolutely naked, 
(and hence the term is highly inappropriate) 
but whose crustaceous covering is disposed in 
the form of a series of rings, of which the first: 
is the largest. se 
The orders (or rather the partitions so de- 
nominated by M. Latreille) under the first 
section, are xiphosura, pneumonura, and phyl- 
lopoda. ‘Those under the second, ostrachoda, 
pseudopoda, and cephalota. é: 
1. Xiphosura, or sword-tailed, is a term retain- 
ed in-compliment to Schoefter, who first intro- 
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duced it; yet it is characteristically descriptive. 
The family it comprises is chiefly distinguished 
by the presence of mandibles and by simple 
feet, formed for walking or swimming. Its 
only genus is limulus. The species here de- 
scribed are heterodactylus, moluccanus, poly- 
phemus, and rotundicanda; the first and last 
of these are represented from dried specimens 
in the Parisian Museum ; the two intermedi- 
_ ate are drawn from the monoculus polyphemus 
of Linnéus. They are all natives of the seas 
of both the Indies ; and some of them are said 
to have a poison lodged in the tail. In hot 
summer evenings they often approach ‘the 
shore, and remain all night half emerged from 
the water, the male usually resting on the back 
of the female; and both extremely careless of 
every thing but instant danger. A small part 
of their fiesh is eatable; their eggs, which are 
numerous, are reckoned a great delicacy. 

2. Pneumonura; so denominated because 

the tail appears to be furnished with branchial 
or respiratory appendages. . Their feet are 
simple and formed for walking. They are 
parasitic animals adhering to various fishes, 
frogs, tadpoles, &c, from which they draw 
their nourishment. They are all oviparous 
and very small, the largest not exceeding four 
lines in length. The genera are three: caligus, 
with the tail formed of filaments or tubes; 
binoclus, tail of feathered laminz, and no in- 
flated feet; and ozulus, with a similar tail, and 
two inflated feet. The species are very few; 
and their history obscure. 
. 8. Phyllopoda, or leaf-fonted. Feet foliace- 
ous or branchial, and formed only for swimming 
or breathing. They furnish but one genus, the 
apus, antecedently described by Schoeffer and 
Bose. The species of this genus are two; a. 
cancriformis, and a, productus, 

4, Ostrachoda, Body covered with a crust, 
resembling a bivalve shell, and especially that 
of the oyster, but more horny and calcareous. 
The animal has two hairy filaments proceeding 
from the superior part of, the body, disposed 

pencil like, or branched like arms. The ge- 
nera are lynceus, daphnia, cypris, and cythera. 
They are for the most part very minute, and 
inhabit stagnant waters, or haunt fuci, con- 
ferve, and various zoophytic productions for 
food. The genus daphnia is drawn from the 
Linnéan genus monoculus. 

5. Pseudopoda. Head confounded with the 
first ring of the body; feet apparently useless 
for walking. Two genera. Cyclops, witha 
lengthened body and one eye, including the 
amymorse and nauplius of Muller; and argulus, 
with the body ovate and two eyes. They are 
for the most part microscopical animalcules. 

6. Cephalota. Head distinct from the body. 
Three genera, polyphemus, zoea, and bran- 

chiopoda. . The first contains one species only, 
polyphemus oculus; the MonocuLus ocvu- 
tus of Linnéus, which see. 
species is described from Bose ; it is transpa- 
rent like glass, and is only visible in the water 
by ats eyes, which are two, sessile and large, 


The second ' 


“and by a small green spot. With its tail folded 


up, it appears like a globule, scarcely one 
quarter of a line in diameter, traversed by a 
spine. It moves in all directions with wonder- 
ful velocity. The last species is the cancer 
stagnalis of Linnéus. ‘Hg 

lI. Malacostraca, ‘* Palpigerous mandibles ; 
several rows of pieces in the form of palpi or 
jointed jaws in the mouth; four antennas, 
of which none are branchial; from ten te 
fourteen feet, solely destined for motion; tarsi 
with a corneous hook at the extremity ; cover- 
ing or annular segments of the boggy calcareous ; 
eyes often pendunculated, and always two in 
number. ‘The orders are two, decapoda and 
branchigastra. In the first the head is con- 
founded with the thorax, and the feet are ten 
in number; in the second the head is distinct, 
the gills are external, and the number of feet 
generally exceeds ten. 

“The decapoda are divided into two sections; 
the brachyura, with the tail shorter than the 
body, terminated with a single piece, and des- 
titute of foliaceous appendages at the end ; and 
macroura, having the tail at least the length of 
the body, and terminated by several foliaceous 
appendages. This order is farther partitioned 
into families, and groupes of families, and 
modifications of these groupes. The genera 
are as follow :. 

1, Cancer. The crab-tribe, properly so called. 
See CANCER. ae 

2. Dromia. Crust very protuberant ; hind- 
feet recurved on the back. ‘Three species: d. 
caput mortuum, found in the Mediterranean, 
and resembling a human head long buried. 
It muffles itself up in a head or cloak, re- 
sembling an argillaceous integument, ora bit 
of old leather, but which is really the aleyonium 
domunculus; and shrouded in this strange dis- 
guise, it equally deceives its enemies and its 
victims. ‘The remaining two species are, d, 
artificiosa and d. rumphii, both, exotics, and 
less worthy of notice. 

3. Hepatus. Fore-feet notched like a cock’s- 
comb, the exterior and palpiform pieces of the 
mouth having the second joint of their internal 
stem pointed. ‘To this tribe belong some: of 
the land-crabs of the West Indies, and Ame- 
rica, many of which display a beautiful rich-. 
ness and variety of colouring, whence they are 
denominated painted. 

4. Maia. Crust triangular, and very uneven; 
apparent extremities of the exterior and palpi- 
form pieces of the mouth rounded, and very 
obtuse, Most of the species owe their protec~ 
tion to the roughness of their surface by which 
they are confounded with the adjacent rocks 
or stones, especially when they he in a con- 
tracted and tranquil state, as they usually do 
on the appearance of danger. Maia includes 
the macropus, and leucosia, the former of 
which is the sea-spider of the ancients. 

‘5. Corystes. -Crust oval, exterior antennas 
long, projecting and approximated under the 
eyes; exterior and palpiform pieces of the 
mouth lengthened. Like some of the species 
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of dromia, those of this genus carry on their 
back extraneous bodies, such as the valves of 
sheils, bits of fucus, sponge, coralline, &c.; so 
as to conceal themselves from, their enemies, 
and the animals on which they subsist. The 
ranina and pagurus belong to this division, 
the latter comprehending the common hemnit 
crab. 

6. Albunea. Fore feet terminated bya single 
claw, tarsi conical, and falciform. This family 


includes the hippa, scyllarus, pallinurus, gala- 


thea. This genus is nearly allied to astacus. 

7, Astacus. Fore-feet, and the extremities 
of the next two terminated by two claws; an- 
tennas inserted on the same line; the lateral 
with a sptnous peduncle, and no lateral scale ; 
the intermediate short, with two filaments, 
This genus includes both the lubster and the 
eray-fish. , 

The next order, or branchiogastra, is far less 
numerous than the preceding. It contains two 
genera only, which are as follow : 

8. Squilla; exterior antennas simple, and 
furnished with a seale, the intermediate with 
three filaments ; palpiform pieces of the mouth 
resembling feet, and terminated by a hook or 
claw ; three pairs of feet terminated by a simple 


and hairy joint. The description. is copied 


from de Geer. , 

g. Talitrus.. From ten to fourteen feet: an- 
tennas simple, the intermediate placed above 
the exterior, and shorter than their peduncle ; 
tail with articulated appendages. It includes 
the gammarus of Fabricius. 


CRUSTA'CEOUS: a, (from: crusta; Lat.) 


Shelly, with joints; not testaceous (Woodw.y. 


_* CRUSTA’/CEOUSNESS. 


s. (from crus- 

taceous.) ‘The quality of having jointed shells. 
CRU’STILY. ad. (from crusty.) Peevishly; 

snappishly; harshly... 

_ CRU'STINESS. s. (from crusty.) 1. The 


quality of a crust. 2. Peevishness; morose- 


ness. : | 
CRUSTY. a. (from crust.) 1. Covered 
with a crust (Derham).. 2. Morose; snap- 
pish : a low word. 

CRUTCH. s. (croccia, Italian.) A support 
used by cripples (Smith). . 

To CrurcH. v.a. (from crutch.) To sup- 
port on crutches as a cripple (Dryden). 
CRUX, in entomology. See CIMEX; 
CocciNELLa, PHatea@na, &c. 

Crux, in astronomy, is sometimes used for 
crosier. 


CRUXHAVEN, a seaport town of Ger- 


many, situated on the north coast of the duchy 


of Bremen, in the German ocean, between the 
mouths of the Elbe and the Weser. Lon. 8. 


6 E,. .Lat..532?56-N: 


CRUZ (Senta). See Santa Crouz. 
‘“CRUZITA. In botany, a genus of the class 


tetrandria, order digynia. Inner calyx four- 


-leaved, outer double; corolless; seed one, 


-; 


naked. One species only; a native of South 


America, with a high stem; leaves opposite, 
lanceolate, entire; flowers spiked, collected into. 


a panicle. 


_-Zo. CRY. v. n. (crier,, French.) 1. To speak 


-11. Yell; inarticulate noise (Zeph.). 
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with vehemence and loudness (Shakspeare). 
2. To call importunately (Jonah). 3. To talk 
eagerly or incessantly (Exodus). 4. To pros 
claim ;-to make publick (Jeremiah). . 5. To 
exclaim (Herbert). 6. To utter lamentation 
(Tillotson). 7. 'To squall, as an infant (Wals 
der). 8.'Lo weep; to shed tears (Donne). gi 
To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal 
(Joel). 10. To yelp, as a hound on a scent 
(Shakspeare). 

To Cry. v. a: To proclaim publickly some- 
thing lost or found (Crashaw). 

To Cry down. v.ai 1. To blame ; to de- 
preciate ; to deery (Tillotson). 2. To prohibit 
ek 3. To overbear (Shakspeare). 

Lo Cry out. v.n. 1. To exclaim; to 
scream ; to clamour (Job). 2. To complain 


loudly (Atterbury). 3. To blame; to censure 


(Locke). 4. To declare loud. 
labour (Shakspeare). a 

Lo Cry up. vi a. 1. To applaud ; to exalt; 
to praise (Bacon). 2. To raise the price by 
proclamation (Temple). ida 

Cry. s. (cri, French.) 1. Lamentation; 
shriek; scream (Exodus). 2. Weeping; 
mourning. 3. Clamour; outcry (Addison). 
4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder (Swift). 
5. Proclamation. 6. The hawkers proclama- 
tion of wares to be sold: as, the cries of Lon- 
don. 7. Acclamation; popular favour (Shak- 
speare). 8. Voice; utterance;. manner of 
vocal expression (Locke). Q. Importunate call 
(Jeremiah). 10. Yelping of dogs (aller). 
12,A 


5. To be in 


pack of dogs (Milton). 
. CRY’AL, s. The heron (Ainsworth). 
CRY’ER. s. The falcon gentle (Ainsworth). 
_CRYPSIS. livbotany, a genus of the class 
diandria, order digynia.. Calyx glume two- 
valved, one-flowered; corol glume — two- 
valved; awnless. One species only; a native 
of Siberia. 


CRYPSORCHIS, .or Crvysorcuis. In 


phystology. (upuhoryics OF xpucopy ts 5 from UpUT Ts, 
to conceal, and opyis, a testicle). A riggle: or 


animal that has one or both its testicles conceal- 
ed in the belly, and not fallen into the scrotum. 
CRYPTA, a subterranecous cell or vault, 
especially under a church, for the interment of 
particular families or persons. —S. Ciampini, 
describing the outside of the Vatican, speaks of 
the crypte of St. Andrew, St. Paul, &c. The 
word is formed of xpuraw, albscondo, 1 hide; 
whence spumrn, crypta, — Vitruvius ‘uses ‘the 
word erypta for a part of a building, answering 
nearly to our cellar ; Juvenal for a cloaca. 
Hence crypto porticus, a subterraneous place 
arched or vaulted, used as an wnder-work or 
passage in old walls. The same is also used 
for the decoration at the entry of a grotto, 
CryPprTa is also used by some of our ancient 
writers for a chapel or oratory under ground. 
CRYPT. (erypta x:v7le ; from HOUT TO, 
to hide). A term given by anatomists to the 
little rounded appearances at the end of the 
small arteries of the cortical substance of the 
kidneys, that appear as if the artery were con- 
voluted upon itself, EY Cae eee 


a OE Naas 
CRYPTANDRA. In botany, a genus of 


the class pentandria, order monogynia. . Calyx 
five-leaved ; corol tubular, with a five-cleft 
border, and’ five-hooded scales between the 
segment ;- stamens inverted in the throat under 
each scale; stigma three cleft; capsule-superior 
three valved, three celled from the influted 
valves: seeds solitary, compressed. One species 
only ; an Australasian shrub with tufted leaves; 
and flowers in bristly heads. 

CRYPTIA, in Grecian antiquity, the am- 
buscade. 

CRY'PTICAL. Cry'ptick. a: (xputw.) 
Hidden ; secret; occult (Glanville). 
_CRY'PTICALLY. ad. (from. cryptical.) 
Occulily ; secretly (Boyle). 

CRYPTOCEPHALUS. In zoology, a 
genus of the classinsecte, order coleoptera. An- 
tennas filiform ; feelers four; thorax margined; 
shells immarginate; body somewhat cylindri- 
cal. Three hundred species seattered over the 
globe; which may be thus conveniently sub- 
divided into sections. 

A. Feelers equal, filiform. 

«. Jaw one-toothed, of which some have the 
lip entire, cylindrical; others lip entire, 
palptjerous at the base, forming the tribe 
named cebrio by Fabricius; a third sort, 

- lip bifid, body oblong, the tribe by Fa- 

_ bricius named cistela. 

&. Jaw bifid; body oblong: the Fabrician 

_ tribe crioceris. 

B. pee unequal; fore-ones hatchet-shap- 
ed. 

e. Lip horny. The Fabrician tribe erotylus. 

¢. Lip membranaceous, entire. By Fabri- 
cius named lagria. : 

y- Lip membranaceous, widely emarginate. 
The dryops of Fabricius. 

C. Feelers unequal, hind-ones hatehet-shap- 
ed. The tillas of Fabricius. 

These for the most part are found in gardens 
‘upon shrubs and herbs, often ypon the aspa- 
yagus. 

One of the most curious species is c. coffe, 
found upon the coffee plant, which it exaetly 
resembles in shape and size. 

CRYPTOGAMIA. (xpurlog and yuj40o5 CON= 
ezaled nuptials). The name of the twenty- 
fourth class in the Linnéan artificial system, 
comprehending the vegetables whose fructifi- 
cation is concealed, or at least too minute to 
be observed by the naked eye. It is divided 
into five orders: 1. filices or ferns; 2. musci 
or mosses; 3. hepatice; 4. alee or flags; 5. 
fungi or fungusses. . 

CRYPTO’/GRAPHY. S. (Xpualo and yoru. ) 
1. The act of writing secret characters, 2. 
Secret characters ; ciphers. 


CRYPTO’/LOGY. 5. (xpumlw and royos.). 


Enigmatical language. 
CRYPTOSTOMUM, in botany, a genus 


of the pentandria monogynia class and order. 


Essential character : calyx ventricose, five-cleft;. 


tube of the corol inserted into the throat of 
the calyx ; border five-cleft ; nectary five-tooth- 
ed, closing the mouth of the corolla; berry; 
geeds scarred. There is but one species, viz. 


ORY 
c. guianense, guiana cryptostomum ; with four 
or five white flowers ona short axillary pe- 
duncle, 

CRYSTAL, in chemistry, and mineralogy. ~ 
See CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. : 
Cry’sTaL. a. 1. Consisting of crystal 
(Shakspeare). 2. Bright; clear; transparent; 
lucid; pellucid (Dryden). . 

CRY’STALLINE. a. (erystallénus, Latin.) 
1. Consisting of crystal (Boyle). 2. Bright; 
clear; pellucid; transparent (Bacon). 

CRYSTALLINE HEAVENS, in the old ac 
tronomy, two orbs imagined between the pri- 
mum mobile and the firmament, in the Ptole- 
miac system, where the heavens were supposed 
solid, and only susceptible of a single motion. 
King Alphonsus of Arragon 1s said to have in- 
troduced the crystallines, to explain what they 


called the motion of trepidation, or tituhation. - 


CRYSTALLINE LENS. (lens crystallina; — 


erystallina, from its crystal-like appearance). 
A lentiform pellucid body, enclosed im a mem- 
branous capsule, called the capsule of the crys- 
talline lens, and situated in a peculiar depres- — 
sion in the anterior part of the vitreous humour. 
Its use is to transmit and refract the focus of 
the rays of light to the vitreous humour. 

CRYSTALLIZA‘TION., s. (from crystal- 
lize.) 1. Congelation into crystals (Quincy). 2. 
The mass formed by congelation or concretion, 
See CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. . 

To CRY/STALLIZE. v. a. (from crystal.) 
To cause to congeal or concrete in crystals. 

To Cry'sTALLIZE.-v. n. To coagulate, 
congeal, concrete, or shoot into crystals. 


CRYSTALLOGRAPHY. (from HOUT THAAD, 
glacies, ice, and ypepn, scriptura, a written treatise.) 
The doctrine of crystallization ; or the science 
which teaches by what means substances capable 
of crystallization become crystallized, or converted 
into a solid mass of geometrical figures, often re- 
sémbling ice, from their transparency and absence 
of all colour. To rock crystal, the general term 
erystal seems to have been first applied by the 
Romans; for from its hyaline appearance, and its 
being procured among the Alps and other cold 
mountainous regions,.in which ice is to be found at 
all seasons of the year, it bears a much nearer re-. 
semblance to ice than any other crystallized sub- 
stance; and was at first supposed to be nothing 
more than water indurated by continued frost to a 
greater degree .than conimon ice, and therefore 
more permanent. The term was, however, after- 
wards used in a more extended sense, and applied 
to all substances, uniting after a separation of 
their particles, into a regular figure. 


In treating of the science of crystallography, — 


we shall first notice the chief phenomena observ- 
able during crystallization, and next the laws by 
which such phenomena are regulated. 

I. Phenomena of crystallization. 

Bodies of all kinds have a common tendency to 
approximate and unite; this tendency is founded 
ou the law of gravitation. Bodies of similar kinds 
have a tendency not only to unite, but to cohere, 
and produce a permanent increment of mass; 
this disposition is dependant on what is denomi- 
nated the law of aggregation. But there is some- 
thing more than this which is universally observ-: 
able, before we ascend firgm. brute insentient mate 
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ter; to animal or even vegetable organization: 
there is another law regulating unorganized bodies, 
by which they are induced to assume not merely 
an aggregate and augmented compact and solid 
form, but a regular, and, when uninterrupted in 

- the operation of this law, an unvaried arrangement 
of their homogeneous and integrant particles, not 
-enly in the external figure, but through the whole 
of the internal structure of the entire mass, appa- 
rently commencing from a single central molecule, 
which has hence been denominated the primitive 
nucleus; and it is this regulation which constitutes 
the law of crystallization. 

All compound bodies (and it is highly probable 
that most of those which chemistry is obliged to 
rank as simple, are in fact compounded), may be 
considered as made up of integrant molecules, each 
of which is again composed of elementary mole- 
cules. Thus amass of muriated soda consists of 
-a vast multitude of little tubes, which are its inte- 
grant particles, each of which is resolvable into 
muriatic acid and soda, which are its elementary 
particles. 

All the integrant particles of the same substance 
are of the same figure; and when united by the 
law of crystallization, without foreign interruption, 
extend the same figure in different directions, to 
the general aggregate that results. 

All substances that require to be crystallized, 
require that their integrant molecules should be 
separated frem each other, by the intervention of 
‘a medium, in which they may move freely, ac- 
cording to the attraction of their crystalline pola- 
rity. But this necessarily implies two distinct 
operations ; for the same attraction, exerted by 
the medium or solvent, to overcome the aggrega- 

_tion of a body, and reduce it to its integrant mole- 
cules, will also prevent the efficacy of its crystal- 
line polarity. It is necessary, therefore, after 
having assembled the aggregation of a solid, by 
the requisite quantity of a solvent, to abstract by 
degrees such a portion of it, that the attraction of 
the remainder shall be inferior to the crystalline 
polarity of the substance dissolved. The simplest 
substance that can be employed is caloric; and 
many great advantages attend its exclusive use: a 
number of cases, however, occur, in which its ap- 
plication is impracticable, except in combination 
with some liquid menstruum, as water or alcohol. 

Before the integrant molecules of bodies be ca- 
pable of moving freely, so as to produce crystalli- 
zation, it is absolutely necessary that they be ren- 
dered fluid. But they can only be rendered fluid 
by solution in a liquid, or by fusion, im conse- 
guence of caloric or heat: and hence these are the 

- only methods of forming crystals in our power. 

Solution is the common method of crystallizing 
salts. They are dissolved in the water; the 
water is slowly evaporated, so that the different 
particles of the crystallizing substance may come 
within the range of crystallizing polarity, while as 
little disturbance is produced by the subtraction 
of the solvent as possible; the saline particles m 
consequence approach each other, or rather those 
ata distance approach some central particle, constl- 
tuting the embryo or nucleus; they combine to- 
gether, and form small crystals, which become 
constantly larger by’ the addition of other parti- 
cles, till at last they fall by their gravity to the 

“bottom of the vessel. | 

It ought to be remarked, that different salts re= 
quire very different degrees of heat to produce 

-erystallization, Some salts dissglye in very small 


proportions in cold water, but are very soluble ja 
hot water; in other words, water, at the common 
temperature, has little effect upon them; but 
water, combined with an additional quantity of 
caloric, dissolves them readily. When hot water 
saturated with any of these salts cools, it beeomes 
incapable of holding them in solution; the cons 
sequence of which is, that the saline particles ap- 
proach each other and crystallize. But were we 
to attempt to crystallize them by evaporating the 
hot water, we should not succeed; nothing would 
be procured but a shapeless mass. Sulphat of soda 
is a salt of this kind; and to crystallize such salts, 
nothing more is necessary than to saturate hot 
water with them, and to set it by to cool gra 
dually. Many salts, which follow this law of cry- 
stallization, combine with a great deal of water; 
or, in other words, many crystals formed in this 
manner contain a great deal of water of crystal- 
lization. 

There are many substances, however, neither 
soluble in water nor other liquids, which, not- 
withstanding, are capable of assuming a crystal- 
line form. ‘This is the case with the metals, with 
glass, and some other bodies. The method em- 
ployed for the crystallization of these is fusion, 
which is still a solution by means of caloric. By 
this method the particles are sufficiently separated 
from one another; and if the cooling proceed gra- 
dually, they are at liberty to arrange themselves 
in regular crystals. 

To obtain large artificial crystals of aregular shape.— 
This curious branch of practical chemistry has 
been much improved by M. Leblanc, who has not 
only succeeded in obtaining regular crystals of al- 
most any size at pleasure, but has made many in- 
teresting observations on crystallization in gene- 
ral. His method is as follows. The salt to be 
crystallized is to be dissolved in water, and eva- 
porated to such a consistency, that it shall cry= 
stallize on cooling. Let this be set by, and whea 
quite cold, pour the liquid part off the mass of 
crystals at the bottom, and put it into a flat- 
bottomed vessel. Solitary crystals, constituting 
distinct systems of crystallizing molecules, form 
at some distance from each other, and these may 
be observed gradually increasing. Pick out the 
most regular of these, and put them ito a flat- 
bottomed vessel at some distance from each other, 
and pour over them a quantity of liquor obtained 
in the same way, by evaporating a solution of the 
salt till it crystallizes on ‘cooling. Alter the posi- 
tion of every crystal, atleast once every day, with 
a glass rod, that all the faces may be alternately 
exposed to the action of the liquid; for the infe- 
rior face, or that on which the crystal rests, Carr 
never, while in that position, receive any 1ncre- 
ment. When by this process the crystals have 
acquired such a magnitude that their forms can 
easily be distinguished, the most regular are to be 
chosen, and to be put separately into a vessel 
filled with a portion of the same liquid, and turned 
in the same manner several times a day: and by 
this treatment they may be obtained of almost 
any size we think proper. After the crystal has 
continued in the liquid for a certain time, the 
quantity of galt held in solution becomes s0 much 
diminished, that the liquid itself begins to act upon 
the crystal, and to redissolve it. This action 1s 
first perceptible on the angles and edges of the 
crystal, which, im consequence, at first become 
plunted, and gradually lose their shape altogether. 
Whenever this begins to be perceived, the liquid 
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“must be poured off, and aportion of new liquid put 
in its place, otherwise the crystal will infallibly be 
destroyed. M. Leblane has observed, that the 
singular change begins first at the surface of the 
liquid, and. extends gradually to the bottom; so 
that a crystal, if large, may be often perceived in 
a state of increase at its lower end, while it is dis- 
appearing at its upper extremity, . 

The access of air has a considerable influence 
on this process. If a saturated solution of salt, 
when hot, be put into a vessel from which the air 
is excluded, it does not crystallize even when cold. 
Bat if air be admitted, the crystallization imme- 
diately commences, and proceeds with rapidity. 
It has been shewn by Dr. Higgins, that any pres- 
sure equivalent to that of the atmosphere, -as the 
pressure of a column of mercury, for example, has 
the same effect. 

During crystallization, a quantity of -heat is 
rendered sensible. In many cases, the volume of 
‘the substance crystallizing is enlarged, as in the 
instance of water, of iron, and of the greater 
number of salts; but in others the volume is di- 
minished. Quicksilver, in congealing, contracts 
about a twenty-third part of its entire bulk, yet 
it exhibits the crystalline texture; and when the 
congelatior is but partial, the crystalline figure 
ean still be discovered: for the term crystalliza- 
tion, though at first confined by chemists te ex- 
press the solidity of fluid bodies in a hyaline state, 
or state of colourless transparency, as ice and 
rock-crystal, is at present employed, as we have 
already observed, upon a much larger scale, and 
denotes, in general, the regular figures which bodies 
of all kinds assume when their particles have full li- 
berty to combine, according to the laws of cohe- 
sion ; a regularity of figure which is often occurring 
in the mineral’ kingdom, and disclosing the most 
beautiful and splendid appearances. 

The access of light, like that of air, produces 
also a very remarkable effect. It is found, in gene- 
Tal, that the crystals of salts are larger and better 


formed in the dark than when light falls upon the © 


solution. But this relates only to such crystals as 
are formed in the fluid.. In many, and indeed 
most salts, there are crystals formed, during the 
spontaneous evaporation of the solution, which 
rise above the surface into the air, either in con- 
tact with the sides of the vessel,.or supported by 
their own structure. This phenomenon is very 
striking and curious, and it appears to have been 
well determined by experiments of Chaptal and 
others, that it. does not take place without the pre- 
sence of light. 

Crystals produced from bodies dissolved in 
water always contain some part of the water, 
from the affinity between the water and the crys- 
tallizing material, and which hence passes with it 
into the concrete form, This is termed water of 
crystallization. Its quantity is very various; 
sometimes it equals or exceeds the weight of the 
solid ; and sometimes amounts to not more than a 
few parts in a hundred. Much of the cold pro- 
duced during the solution of salts in water, is owing 
to this water of crystallization returning to the 
“fluid state: hence crystalline salts generally pro- 
duce more cold than when they are uncrystallized. 
If the water of crystallization be expelled from a 
erystal, it loses its transparency, and at length 
its form. .Crystals-which part with their water of 
erystallization when exposed to the atmosphere 
are said to effloresce, and to deliquesce when they 
attract water and become humid, 


Some substances have so strong an affinity for 
the fluids in which they are dissolved, or so tittle 
tendency for cohesion, that they do not crystal- 
lize. In some cases their crystallization may be 
effected by adding to the solution a substance ex- 
erting an affinity to the fluid, and of course weak- 
ening its affinity for the solid it dissolved. 

As different bodies require very different quan- 
tities of water for their solution, it is possible 
when two such bodies ave dissolved in one fluid, to 
obtain them separate by crystallization, the one 
which is least soluble, or most disposed to cry- 
stallize, first passing into the solid form; and by 
farther evapora\jou the other is obtained. A fact 
on this subject, somewhat singular, is noticed by 
Mr. Kirwan. If into a saturated solution of two 


‘salts in water a crystal of either be put, that salt 


crystallizes in preference to the other. 

By crystallization also, salts, the solution of 
which is unequally promoted by heat, may be ob- 
tained separately from the same solution. Thus, 


if one salt be much more-soluble in hot than in 


cold water, and another be equally soluble, or 
nearly so at any temperature, on evaporating the 
solution sufficiently, the latter salt will crystallize 
while the solution is hot;:on cooling, the other 
will shoot into crystals; and by alternate evapo- 


‘ration and cooling, the two may be obtained un- 


combined, though generally with a little intermix- 
ture of each other. 
Sometimes, however, when two salts are in solu- 
tion in the same fluid, and have even different 
tendencies to crystallization, their mutual ‘affinity 
leads them to crystallize in one mass, and even to 
assume a form different from that in which sepa- 
rately they would have crystallized. 
In other cases this mutual affinity, between 
substances in solution, is sufficient to resist their 
crystallization, or to render it more difficult. 
Crystallization is also, when applied to certain 
substances, produced by sublimation; for here 


‘likewise we have their integrant molecules set 


sufficiently at liberty, to assume a regular form, 
and we have this eflect produced by the medium of 
caloric, as inthe case of fusion. Al) solidsthat are 
easily volatilized without decomposition, at a mo- 
derate temperature, may in this manner be cons 
verted into.a erystalline state. The sublimation, 
however, must take place in close vessels, and for 
reasons already advanced, must proceed gradually, 
and by no means be hurried. In this case, the 
caloric of the sublimed vapour passes through the 
pores of the containing vessel, as water through:2 
filter ; and the integrant molecules of the material 
employed being set at sufficient liberty, a stratum 


of particles in regular order, and of a definite | 


figure, begins to be deposited on the inner surface 
of the containing vessel, which serve as a basis, te 
which all the succeeding ones attach themselves in 
the same mode of arrangement. . 

Il, Lazos of Crystallization. 

The phenomena of crystallization were but 
little attended to by the ancient philosophers: the 
laws by which these are produced were neglected 
altogether. It was observed by Boy!e, that crystals: 
are produced by an aggregation of particles, but it 
still remained to be explained by what means the 
particles of different bodies unite in such a manner 


as to form regular figures? This regularity of 


figure was peculiarly noticed by Newton; but it 
remained for professor Hatty to unfold the very 
curious and recondite system of laws upon which 
this universal disposition to a regularity of figure: 
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tis founded, and by which, except when opposed by 
‘counteracting causes of greater power, it is uni- 
Yormly accomplished. He has shewn very suffi- 
ciently, what had hitherto been rather conjectured 
than substantiated by Romé de Lisle and Berg- 
man, that the primitive form, assumed by the 
erystal when in a mass, is exhibited in the external 
figure of every individual crystal of which the 
mass is composed, or at least that it lies within 
every such crystal as a nucleus, and may be ex- 
tracted out of it by a skilful mechanical division. 
“And he has at.the same time rendered it highly 
probable, that the integrant particles of crystalliz- 
‘ing sabstances always combine in the same body 
‘in the same way ; or in other words, that the same 
‘faces, or the same edges, always attach themselves 
together; but. that these differ in crystals pro- 
duced from different substances. This, however, 
‘ean scarcely be accounted for, without supposing 
‘that the particles ef bodies are endowed with a 


‘certain polarity, which makes them attract one © 


part of another particle, and repel every other 
‘part. This polarity will explain the regularity of 
erystailization ; but it is itself inexplicable. 

Upon this important subject, it would not be 
doing justice to the ingenious theorist, not to al- 
low him to give his own explanation in his own 
way. To complete this article, therefore, we shall 
extract his highly interesting remarks on the pri- 

‘mitive forms of crystals, on the forms of the inte- 

grant molecules of compound and crystallizable 
bodies, and on the laws to which the structure of 
erystals is subjected, from Gregery’s Translation 
ef his Traité Elementaire. . 

“© On the Primitive Forms of Crystals —It was re- 
“marked long ago that a great number of minerals, 
“especially among those which have regular forms, 

are composed of laminz, or thin slices, capable of 
being separated one from the others, in such man- 
ner that the fragments detached from these bodies 
by percussion have their faces plane, smooth, and 
sore or tess bright and sparkling. 
| We give the name of mechanical division to 
_ the operation by which we are thus enabled to ac- 
‘complish, as it were, the anatomy of a crystal, 
seizing, by the help of a sharp-edged instrument, 
“such as a thin plate of steel, the natural joints of 
its constituent laminas; and this operation executed 
upon all the minerals that favoar the enquiry leads 
to a general result, which serves as a key to the 
theory of the laws relative to their structure. It 
_ eonsists in this, that if we divide the different ori- 
‘ginal crystals of the same substance by eorre- 
sponding sections over all the parts similarly si- 
tuated, we shall come to the extraction ofa regular 
solid, which is constant for all those crystals, even 


for those whose forms are most strongly contrast- 


ed. Tivo or three examples will suffice to make 
this easily comprehended. 

~ “Let abef (Plate 59, fig. 4.) be the regular six- 
sided prism which ‘is one of the varieties of carbo- 
“nate of lime ; it will be found that among the six 


“edges in, nc, ch, &C. of the upper base, there are » 


‘three which yield to the mechanical division. Let 
in be one of these latter edges; the mechanical! di- 

‘ vision is made according to a plane psut inclined in 

an angle of 45°, both to the base abcnih, and to the 
plane inef. The two ridges éc, and ah, will admit 
of divisions analogous to the preceding, without its 
being possible to operate in a similar manner upon 
the three intermediate edges cz, ab, ih. 

- «Yt will be the complete reverse of this with 

“respect to the inferior pase gfedrk 5 for the edges 


of this base which will admit. of the divisions, will 
be opposed to the non-divisible edges of the other 
base ; that is to say, they will be the edges de, th 
br. The plane layz represents the section made 
about this latter ridge, We shall therefore have 
six new planes laid open to us by these sections 5 
and if wé continue the division always parallel ta 
these sections, until all the faces of the hexaédral 
prism have disappeared, we shall arrive at a rhom- 
boid, which is as the nucleus, and which the figure 
represents in its due position with regard to the 
prism. The great angle EAI of any one of the 
faces of this rhomboid, as found by computation, 
is 101° S39! 13”, . 

_* Every other crystal of the same species will, if 
divided mechanicaily, furnish an analogous result, 
It 1s merely requisite to find the direction of those 
sections that lead to the central rhomboid. Thus 
to obtain, at once, the nucleus of the dodecaédron 
formed of scalene triangles (fig. 2.), the first plaue 
must be made to pass through the two lines EO, 
Ol; a second through the lines IK, KG; a third 
through the lines GH, HE, and nearly the superior 
moiety of the nucleus will then be discovered = 
three other sections made, the one by the lines OT, 
IK, another upon the lines KG, GH, and the last 
upon the lines HE, EO, will complete the disen- 
gagement of the nucleus, (See fig. 3.), which re- 
presents the nucleus inscribed in the dodecaé- 
dron. 

‘Among ‘the varieties of the same substance 
may be observed several rhomboids very different 
from the nucleus, as to the measure of theirangles. 
But each of these rhomboids ineludes another 
which is still similar to the nucleus. For example, 
the rhomboid shewn at fig.4,in which the angle at 
the summit is acute, aud measured by 75° 31’ 20”, 
is subdivided by planes which intercept the termi- 
nal edges; namely, on one part xs, us, ¢s, and om, 
the other part zs‘, ws’, ts’, making equal angles with 
the faces which they cut. The result is the obtuse 
rhemboid AA‘, having the same angles as that 
which was drawn from the regular hexaedral prisnz, 
and being so situated in respect of the circum- 
scribing rhomboid, that its faces are parallel to the 
edges of the latter, as they ought to be from what 
has been said. That modification of a form 
which seems as a disguise to itself, has perhaps 
something still more surprising than the diversities 
which render other forms like foreigners with re- 
spect to their nucleus. m 

“Ifa crystal of another species be taken, the 
nucleus will be found changed; if it be still a 
rhomboid, its angles will be diiferent. In sucha 
species it will be a cube, in such another it will be 
a right prism, with its bases rhombi, &c, We 
shall call primitive forms the forms of those solids 
which are each inscribed in all the crystals that 
belong to the same species ; and secondary forms 
those which differ from the primitive form. This 
latter is also sometimes immediately produced by 
crystallization. cab rf 

“ The known primitive forms are sixin number, 
namely, the tetraédron, which in this case is al- 
ways regular; the parallelopiped, whichis some~ 
times rhomboidal, sometimes cubic, &e.; the oc- 
taédron, whose surface is composed of triangles, 


-which are, according to the species, equilateral, 


isosceles, or scatene; the regular hexaédral prism; 
the dodecaédron bounded by equal and similar 
rhombi; and the dodecaédon composed of two 
right hexaédral pyramids united at their bases. 
The hexsédral regular prism, which appears here 
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hmong the primitive forms, becomes, as we have 
seen, a secondary form relatively to. carbonate of 
lime; and this is not the only example of that fa- 
eulty possessed by the same solid of doubling itself 
in some sort by the variety of its functions. 

“<< Forms of the Integrant Molecule‘-—We have hi- 
therto confined our selves to the consideration of 
the nucleus; since this result of the mechanical 
division, being a kind of constant quantity rela- 
tive to all the crystals of the same species, be- 
comes.a commodious datum for the theory, which 
proceeding from this constant quantity, has only 
to determine the variable quantities, that is to 
say, the several modes of arrangement of the 
‘molecule: situated in the parts that : serve to enve- 
lope the nucleus. 

“< But before we can pass to the laws of this ar- 
rangement, we must ascertain the kind of mole- 
cals which are proposed for investigation; and it 
is by the subdivision of the nucleus by slices pa- 
rallel to its different faces, and sometimes in other 
directions still, that we attain this knowledge. 

“‘ We will suppose, at first, that the nucleus is a 
parallelopiped, which has no other natural joints 
than those which are parallel to its faces, and we 
shall choose for example the rhomboid. of the car- 
bonate of lime. The subdivision of this rhom- 
boid by planes, always more nearly approaching 
towards each other, will give rhomboids similar to 
it, and which successively diminish the original 
yolume; and if this division were continued men- 
tally beyond the term where the little solids would 
become insensible to the eye, the rbomboids 
would be brought to such a degree of tenuity, that 
we could not div ide them any farther without ana~ 
lyzing them, that is, without destroying the union 
of the chemical principles which compose, them. 
These rhomboids situated, in a certain sense, upon 
the limit of the mechanical division, are what we 
call the integrant particles of carbonate of lime, to 
distinguish them irom the elementary molecule 
of the same substance, which are, on one part, 
those of the lime,‘ and on the other, those of the 
carbonic acid. 

“ For a second example we will take the dode- 
caédron with rhombal planes (fig. 5.), which can 
be no other way divided than parallel to its faces, 
1 say that in this case the integrant particle will 
bea tetraédron. _To prove this, we shall remark 
that any one whatever of the edges of the dode- 
caedron is parallel to two opposed faces of that 
solid. 
rsyx, puzh 3 
olrs, aheq, and so of others: 
any one whatever of the small diagonals of one of 
these rhombi is also parallel to two ) opposed faces; 
for example, the small diagonal passing through 
the points o, 7,is parallel to the faces ssyx, puzb. 
Therefore if we would subdivide the dodecaédron 
parallel toits different faces, by causing, for more 
simplicity, the cutting planes to pass through the 
centre, these planes, taken three and tavee. will 
always pass through a small diagonal, such as of, 
and by two edges conti guonis to that diagonal, such 


the edge fu is parallel to the faces 


“AS os, ts) OF else ou, ¢#; that is to say, these planes 


will intercept. two isosceles triangles ost, ouf, upon 
the surface of each rhombus oséz.: but fe will pass 
at the same time through the centre; therefore it 
will detach tetraédrons, whose number will be 24, 
that is to say, double the number of faces. The 
sixth figure represents, separately the tetraédron, 
whose exterior face is the triangle ost, and it may 
be demonstrated that the four faces of each te- 


vision parallel to the faces MM, and the base P, 


-pass through the small diagonal AA, and through | 


‘to our observation. 


Thus the edge of is parallel to the faces » 


on the other hand, 


traédron are equal and similar isosceles triangless. . 


-it is indeed a consequence of the equality and si- 


militude whith exists between the rhombi of the 
primitive forny itself. 

“The regular bexaédral prism which we shall 
select for our third example, in like manner only 
admits of subdivisions in directions parallel to its 
different faces: it will suffice to cast a slight look 
at fig. 7, where are traced, on the regular hexagon 
representing the base of the prism, lines indicative 
of the subdivisions, to conceive that the form of — 
the molecule is, in this case, an equilateral trian-_ 
gular prism. 

« Lastly, we will consider one of the primitive 
forms, the subdivision of which is not limited to 
parallelism with the. faces. Such is the nee 

rhomboidai prism represented Plate 53, fig. 8, 
which appertains to a substance named staurotide 
(the cross-stone or the granatite of Vauguelin), 
which is found in the department of Finisterre, in 
France, where its CRAs Spe ONY cross one : 
another two by two. 


admits of others parallel to a plane which would | 


that of the opposite base; whence it follows that 
the integrant molecule ‘are here also triangular 
prisms, but such as have isosceles triangles for — 
their bases. 7 
“Now, that we may better recur to the remark- 
able consequence deduced from the subdivision of © 
primitive forms, in relation to the number and to a 
the forms of the integrant particles, let us imagine 
that it is proposed to determine gener ally the 
three most simple geometrical solids. As there — 
must be at least four planes to circumscribe a 
space, itis evident that the required solids will be 
successively terminated by four,» five, and six 
planes ; and by selecting from each kind of solid 
the most simple, we shall have first the triangular — 
pyramid or the tetraédron, next the triangular — 
prism, and lastly the parallelopiped. But such are — 
the three elementary figures which give rise to 
that great diversity of crystals presented by nature — 
Here we perceive that which ~ 
we may call nature’s familiar device, economy and 
simplicity i in the means, riches, and inexhaustible 4 


_ variety, in the effects produced. 


“*The three forms now under contemplation are ‘ 
diversified in the different minerals, by the mea- 
sures of their angles, and by the respective parti-. 
cular dimensions determinable by the theory, and — 
it is principally on these differences that the dis- 
tinction of mineral species is founded. 

“‘ But a consideration on which we know not how _ 
to insist too much, is that in all the series of erys- 
tals which the theory refers to the same primitive — 
form, by the aid of laws of which we shall soon 
speak, the form of the particle is invariable, rela- _ 
tively to the measure of its angles and to its re= — 
spective dimensions ; and this ‘constancy, which — 


_is demonstrated by facts on which it will be enough _ 


merely to cast the eyes, and by computations: 
closely connected with those facts, subsists in the — 

midst of all the diversities. that modify the com=- 
position of a substance. When in the same series 

of crystals this is limpid and without colour, while — 
that contains a colouring principle, and a third 
yields by analysis a certain quantity either of — 4 
iron, or of any other matter of which the other — 
crystals do not furnish the least trace: still there 

exists one principle common to all the individuals, — 
which is found in excess in some of them, and alt 
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those variations, whatever may be their cause, do 
not even slightly affect the geometrical form of 
the integrant particle: that stands as a fixed 
point about which all the rest seems to oscillate, 
Af therefore there be here a problem to resolve, it 
is not that which consists in explaining how the 
‘constancy of the molecule may agree with the 
changes which intervene in the composition, but 
those whose object is to reconcile these changes 
themselves with the immutability which we cannot 
avoid granting to the form of the molecule. 

“The divisions which we have considered in the 
nucleus extend equally to all the surrounding 
matter; whence it follows that the entire crystal 
is nothing else than an assemblage of integrant 
particles, similar to those of which the nucleus it- 
self is constituted. We shall suppose that these 
molecule are the same that were suspended in the 
fluid where the crystallization is accomplished, 
though we cannot be physically certain of this, 

_ Since they escape our sight ia consequence of their 
extreme tenuity ; but in the study of nature we 
cannot proceed more wisely than by adopting this 
principle, that things are considered such in them- 
selves as they offer themselves to our observations, 
‘The ultimate perceptible results of the mechanical 
division of minerals, even if they do not give the 
figure of the true integrant articles, still deserve. so 
much the more to be deposited in our conceptions, 
as the assuming them for data enables us to repre- 
Sent faithfully the facts presented to us by nature, 
and to establish their connection and mutual de- 
pendance. _ 

“The theory which relates to this object con- 
sists in investigating the laws followed by the mo- 
lecule in their arrangement, to produce those spe- 
cies of regular coverings which disguise the same 
primitive form in so many different fashions. 

“On the Laws to which the Structure of Crystals is 
subjected.—If we consider attentively the figures of 
the plates which successively cover again the nu- 
cleus of a crystal, and which we shall call laminz 
of superposition, it will be perceived that proceed- 

ing from the nucleus they go on by a progressive 
diminution, sometimes on all sides at once, some- 
times in certain parts only. But the difference 
between each’ lamina and that which precedes it, 
_€an only arise from the retrenchment of a certain 
quantity of integrant particles that are taken from 
the first till it is equal to the second; and since 
the edges of the decreasing lamine are constantly 
right lines parallel one to another upon the diffe- 
rent laming, it results that the differences of 
which we have spoken are measured by the sub- 
tractions of one or many ranges of integrant par- 
ticles. This, therefore, is the enunciation of the 
problem presented for solution: a secondary 
crystal being given, and the figure of its nucleus 
and of its integrant particles being likewise given; 
Supposing, moreover, that each of the lamine that 
will be added to the nucleus does not project so 
far as the preceding, in certain parts, by a quantity 
equal to one, two, three, &c. ranges of molecule ; 
to determine among the different laws of diminv- 
tion those from which a similar form to that pro- 
“posed will result, with respect to the number, the 
figure, and the disposition of its faces, and to the 
measure of both its plane and solid angles. 

‘“« This sort of problems can only be resolved by 

the aid ofa rigid calculus; but to facilitate the 


comprehension of the manner of operation of the. 


Jaws that serve to determine the results, we shall 
proceed to construct, by the method of synthesis, 
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some secondary forms, thus rendering palpable, 
so to speak, the superposition and the variations 
of the decreasing laminz superadded to the nu- 
cleus. 

“We shall commence with an example quite 
elementary, drawn from the dodecaédron having 
rhombal planes (fig. 9.), which we have before seen 
ranks among the primitive forms, but which we 
Shall here consider as a secondary fori, whose 
nucleus is a cube. To extract this nucleus it will 
suffice to take off successively the six solid angles, 
ass, 7r,#, &c., each composed of four planes, by 
cuts directed in the sense of the minor diagonals, 
These cuts willlay open six squares, AEOI, EOO/E/, 
IOOl’, &¢., which will be the faces of the primi- 
tive cube. 

“This cube, being an assemblage of integrant 
particles of the same form, it will be necessary 
that each of the pyramids reposing on its faces be 
itself composed of cubes equal to une another, and 
to those which constitute the nucleus, But this 
condition will be fulfilled, if the first plate situated 
at the base of any one whatever of the six pyra- 
mids, have towards each of its edges one range of 
cubes less than in the ease where it would entirely 
cover the face of the nucleus on which the pyramid 
rests; and if each of the other lamine be in like 
manner diminished at each border of the preced= _ 
ing one, by a quantity equal to one range: for, 
it is very evident that, in this case, all the lamin: 
will be composed of cubes solely. This arrange- 
ment is represented by fig. 10, where it may be 
seen that the last lamina is reduced to a single 
cube *. 

‘‘This figure is constructed on the hypothesis 

wherein the nucleus has seventeen molecule on 
each of its edges; and as the laminz of superpo- 
sition diminish by one range towards each of their, 
opposite borders, it follows that the lengths of 
those edges are successively as the numbers 15, 
13, 11, 9, 7, 5,:3,1, which makes eight lamine 
for each pyramid. The triangular faces OsI, 
Ot], &c. of these pyramids are produced by the 
diminishing edges of the lamina of superposition 
which are obviously found on the same plane ; 
so that they are alternately re-entering and sa 
lient. , ; 
“ But there are six pyramids, and consequently 
twenty-four triangles. Now, since the diminution 
is uniform throughout the extent of the adjacent 
triangles upon the contiguous pyramids, such as 
OsI, OéI, it results that the triangles, taken two 
by two, form a rhombus. 

“ The surface of the solid will therefore be com- 
posed of twelve equal and similar rhombi, that is 
to say, this solid will have the same form as that 
which is the object of the problem. The obtuse 
angle of each rhombus is measured by 109° 28’ 
16” +, and the inclination of any two rhombi 
whatever, respectively adjacent, is 120°, 

“‘ Now if for this kind of gross masonry, but 
which possesses the advantage of speaking to the 
eyes, we substitute the infinitely delicate archi- 
tecture of nature, it will be necessary to conceive 
the nucleus as being composed of an incomparably 
greater number of imperceptible moleculz ; then 


* ‘<< In the figure only three of the pyramids are 
superadded to the nucleus; it isseagy to supply 


the others mentally. ' 
4 “This is a consequence of this that the ratio 


between the gaeater and less diagonals of each 
rhombus, is that of ,/2 tol, a e 
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the number of laminz of superposition being itself 

onsiderab!y augmented, while the thicknesses of 
those laminz will have become imperceptible, the 
channels which those laminz form by the re-en- 
tering and salient alternative of their borders will 
likewise escape our senses; and itis this which 
obtains in the polyedre bak are formed so easily 
by crystallization, without being either presse or 
disturbed in its progress. 

“To enunciate the result which we have been 
describing, we say that the dodecaédron is pro- 
duced in virtue of a diminution by a single row or 
range, paraliel to all the edges of the cubic nu- 
cleus. 

“If it be imagined that the laminz of superposi- 
tion decrease by two, three, or more ranges, and 
always parallel to the different edges of the pri- 
mitive cube; then the pyramids being more flat- 
_ tened, their faces can no longer be found two by 
two inthe same plane; so that the surface of the 
sulid will then be composed of twenty-four dis- 
tinct triangles. 

“We shall call decrements in breadth, those 
where each lamina having only the thickness. of 
one particle, as in the case we have just cited, 
suffers an abstraction from the preceding one, by 
a quantity equal to two, three, or more ranges. 
The decrements in height are those which present 
the inverted eflect, “that i is to say, where each las 
mina suffering only an abstraction from that 
which precedes of a quantity equal to‘one range, 
may have a height double, or triple, or quadruple, 
&c. of the thickness of a particle. The limit of 
these two species of decrements has place when 
the difference in breadth and the dimension in 
height are both equal to the unit, as in the dode-. 
caédron with rhombal planes originating from the 
cube. — - 

“The dodecaédron from sulphurets of iron (fer- 
ruginous pyrites), the surface of which is com- 


posed of twelve equal and similar pentagons, as 


may be seen in Plate 54, fig. 1, offers us a combi- 
nation of the two species of deorements we shave 
been speaking of. Each pentagon, such as tOsO', 
has four equal sides, namely O#, Os, O's, On; the 
‘fifth t2, which we shall consider as the base of the 
pentagon, is longer than the others.- The dode- 
caédron, which is here the subject of enquiry, has 
again a Cube for its ‘nucleus, at the extraction of 
which we should arrive by causing the cutting 
planes to pass through the diagonals Ol, OF, AE, 

Al, &c. (fig. 2.), which intercept the angles oppo- 
site to the bases; whence it appears that the por- 
tions superadded to the nucleus, instead of being 
pyramids, as in the dodecaédron with rhombal 
planes, are a species of wedges that have for ex- 
terior faces two trapezoids, bn as. Olgp, AEpg, 
and two isosceles triangles EpO, ‘AgI. 


** Each of these additional parts, that, for ex-. 


ample, which, we have just pointed out, results” 
from two decrements, the one through two ranges 
in breadth parallel to the two‘ opposite edges OF, 
AE, of the corresponding face AEOT of the nu- 
cleus, the other through two ranges in height, pa- 
rallel to the two other edges EO, Al, of the same 
face: moreover, each decrement acts upon the 
different faces of the cube according to three di- 
réctions respectively perpendicular, Thus the 
decrement through two ranges. in breadth obtains 
upon the face AEOI, parallel to OT, and AE, as we 
have said, acts upon -the face Oll'o’”, parallel to 
O0O’-and IV’, aud upon the face ROOF’, parallel to 
.EQ and C/E 3 and in the same direetions upon the 


opposite faces. The progress of the decrement in 
height through directions which intersect it also 
at right angles, is presented to the mind of itself, 
after the elucidation just given. 

‘On considering attentively the third figure, 
‘where we have rendered sensible to the eye the 
distinction of laminz of superposition and the 
molecule of which they are the assemblage, it 
will be seen that the progress of the decrement in 
breadth, which contributes for example to the 
formation of the additional part EOl¢s, and which 
takes place parallel tothe edge OI and to its oppo- 
site, being more rapid than that of the decrement 
in height, which is made parallel to the edge Ol 
and to its opposite, the two faces that spring frour 
the former must be more inclined than those 
which are produced by the second; in such sort 
that each pile of decreasing laming no longer ter- 
minates in a point, but in an edge pg: moreover, 
each trapezoid, such as Opgl (fiz. 2.), which re- 
sults. from the decrement in breadth, being upon 
the same plane with the triangle O7#l, in conse= 
quence of this that the decrement i in height which 
determines the latter is only the repetition in @ 
contrary direction of the decrement in breadth, 
the aggregate of the two figures forms a pentagon 
pOtlg; whence it follows that the secondary solid 
is terminated by twelve equal and similar penta- 
gons, by reason of the regular figure -of the 
nucleus, and of the symmetry “of the decrements. 

“Tf it be supposed that the decrements act acr 
cording fo two other laws, one of which is always 
‘the inverse of that which is combined with it, in 
such a manner that there shall be three, or four; 
-&c. ranges, subtracted in breadth and as many in 
height, the result will still be a dodecaédron of 
twelve equal and similar pentagons; and it is very 
evident that all these dodecaédrons will differ, 
either from one another, or from the preceding 
dodecaédron, by the measure of their angles. In 
order that the Jaw on which we have made the 
latter inference’ depends may be demonstrated, it is 
necessary that the inclination * of each pentagon, 
as t0sO'n, upon the pentagon ¢Is‘i’n, which has the 
same base ¢n, when measured upon the natural do- 
decaédron, be equal to that which is determined 
by the calculus, taking for a datum the law now 
under consideration, and which inclination is 126° 
52'8”"+: but, the goniometry S34 1e actual measure 
of the angle) gives sensibly 127°; whence it must 
be concluded that the first méasure is the limit to 
which the instrument w ould of itself reach, were it . 

not for the little imperfections, which do not per- 
mit it to offey us more than approximations. 
What is here-remarked obtams equally iw all the 
other applications of the theory: every law of de- 
crement furnishes its respective result, the agree- 


*“Tt may be easily conceived that the incli- 
nation to which we nave given the dat ia, de- 
termines all the other angles. 

t‘* To find this inclination nothing more is re- . 
quisite than to resolve a right-angled triangle abe 
(Plate 54, fig) 4), in which the side aé is to the side 
bg, as the distance between the edge of one lamina _ 
and tiat-of the following, given by the decremeuts. 
in breadth, is to the thickuess of each lamina, that 
is tosay, astwo to one. The angle acd will be the 
half of the inclination sought. 

“The angle ach is obviously that whose tangent 
is, double the radius, which by inspection in any 
table of natural tangents is at once seen to be ra-. 
ther more than 63° 26/. 
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‘ment of which with that of observation is full as 
satisfactory as can reasonably be desired. 

“The solid, the structure of which we have been 
explaining, has been taken for a r-gular dodecaé- 
dron similar to that of the geometers, since per- 
sons were led tu attribute to crystals the forms 
that appeared the most simple and the most regu- 
lar, when a polyedron is considered merely in its 

aspect, and as the phantom of a physical body; 
but the theory demonstrates that the existence of 
a regular dodecaédron is not possible in virtue of 
any law of decrement. The reason is, that the 
ratio of the quantity of which each lamina is de- 
prived by the following in the direction of its 
breadth, to the thickness of the same lamina, must 
always be represented by rational numbers; which 
‘obtains effectively in the dodecaédron of sulphuret 
of iron, where this ratio is that of two to one: on 
the contrary, the ratio between the two corre- 
sponding dimensions in the regular dodecaédron 
is expressed by irrational numbers, that is to say, 
it represents an impossible thing *, But the de- 
fect of symmetry existing in the exterior of the 
dodecaédron of sulpburet of iron coneeals a cha- 
racter of simplicity, which consists in this, that 
the particle being a cube whose figure is remark- 
able for its perfection, the law of the decrement is, 
at the same time, that which produces the dode- 
caédron by the aid of the least possible number of 
subtractive ranges ; thus it may be truly said that 
it is the regular dodecaédron of mineralogy. 

“We shall terminate that which regards decre- 
ments on the edges, by an example drawn from 
the dodecaédron, whose faces are scalene triangles 
(Plate 53, fig. 2), which is, as we have seen, one 
of the varieties of carbonate of lime. Here the 
nucleus is.a rhomboid, the axis of which, that is to 
say, the line passing through the two solid angles 
A, A’ (fig. 3), composed each of three equal obtuse 
angles, must be situated vertically, that this rhom- 
boid may be presented to the eye under its true 

aspect; it results, that symmetry does not require 
as with respect to the cube, that the decrements 
operating on any one EO of the edges of one of the 
faces, as AEOI for instance, should be repeated on 
the opposite edge AI; since the latter, which is 
contiguous to one of the summits, has in some 
measure a mode of being different from the other, 
It is enough that all which takes place with re- 
gard 10 the edge EO obtains equally in respect of 
the five others, OI, 1K, KG, GH, HE, similarly 
situated, One may judge, solely from an inspec- 
tion of the figure, that these six edges, which are 
common to the nucleus and to the secondary 
crystal, serve as lines of departure to so many 
decrements, the effect of which is to produce on 
the two sides of the same edge, such as EO, two 
triangies EsO, EO; thus making in all twelve 
triangles, six towards each summit. Moe 
_ * But it is demonstrable by the calculus that, in 
the present case, the decrements are made through” 
two ranges in breadth, as may be seen fig. 5, Plate 
54, which is limited to the tracing the species of 
the superior pyramid added to the nucleus. The 
salient and re-entering alternatives that are form- 
ed by the laminz of superposition towards their 


* This ratio is that of ,/3+ 4/9 to a/2, as it 
will be easy for geometricians to assure them- 
selves; and the measure of the angle formed by 
the two adjacent faces, is 116° 33’ 32”, instead of 
126° 52’ 8”, 


decreasing edges, being nothing as to sense in the 
crystal produced by nature, the line Es will repre= 
sent one of the edges contizuous to the summit, 
such as it will be seen on the same crystal; the 
difference between the geometrical summit s, and 
the physical summit s’, vanishing by reason of the 
extreme minuteness of the particles. 

“While the laminz of superposition diminish 
towards their inferior borders, they augment on the 
Contrary towards their superior borders; and it is 
a general principle that the portions of the lamin 
situated out of the reach of the decrements extend 
themselves, as if they were to make the nucleus 
while it retains its form simply augment in yo- 
lume. But the theory drops the consideration of 
these subsidiary variations, to contemplate only 
the immediate effect of the decrement, which 
alone determines all the rest. 

**One result which obtains generally for all the 
dodecaédrons produced in virtue of the same law, 
whatever are the primitive angles, consists in this, 
that the axis of each of these dodecaédrons is 
triple the axis of the nucleus, and in this like- 
wise, that the ratio of the solidities is the same as 
that of the axes: moreover, it is found by means 
of computation, that in the particular dodecaé- 
dron now the subject of enquiry, the great angle 
OEs (fig. 3, Plate 53), of each of the faces is 
strictly equal to the obtuse angle EAI of the nu-. 
cleus (that is to say, 101° 32’ 13”); and that the 
incidence of the two contiguous faces Ols, KI, 
upon the dodecaédron, at the place of one of the 
most salient edges Is, is equal to that of the two 
faces likewise adjacent EAIO, GAIK, towards the 
same summit of the nucleus, namely, 104° 28' 40”. 
It is this that bas suggested the name of metastatic, 
which has been given to this variety, and which 
indicates the transierence, as it were, of the angles 
of the nucleus to the secondary crystal. The so- 
lutions of problems relative to the structure of 
crystals have served to unveil a multitude of si- 
milar properties, and of results of a geometry 
which would appear worthy of being attentively 
studied, even when it earries us no farther than 
its simple speculations: but this study presents a 
double interest, when those properties, of which it 
furnishes the developement, have a real founda- 
tion in the geometry of nature. ; 

“Independently of the decrements which have 
place parallel to the edges of the faces of the nu-, 
cleus, others are made also in directions parallel 
to the diagonals; and as they have the angles for 
terms of departure, we shall call them decrements 
on the angles. 

“ Let OII'O’ (fig. 6, Plate 54), be one of the faces 
of a cubic nucleus, subdivided into a multitude of 
little squares, which will be the bases of so many 
molecule. The ranges or rows of molecule may 
be considered, not only in the direction of the 
edges, as the range lying in the direction aa’, but 
also in the order of the diagonals, as the ranges, 
one of which is denoted by a, 4, ¢, d, ¢, f, Kc., an- 
other by a, ¢, 4,7, p, 0, 7,5, a third by ¢, v, 4, uv, Z, 
y, z, &c.; the only difference is, that here the 
molecule of the same range merely touch by an 
edge, instead of which those that compose the 
ranges parallel to the edges touch one another by 
one of their faces. We shall limit ourselves to a 
single example of decrements on the angles. 

‘The seventh figure represents a rezular OC- 
taédron, having a cubic nucleus, the solid angles 
of which (as may be seen in the figure) corre- 
spond to the centres of the faces si or ees 
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in this case the laming of superposition diminish 
by one range over the angle of the faces of the 
eubic nucleus ; it results with regard to the angle 
I’ (fig. 6), which we have selected for an example, 
that the cube which unswers to j is taken away by 
the first lamina, that in the second there will be 
an abstraction of two cubes, answering tos, «3 in 
the third, those which correspond to z, 4, 2’, and 
thus throughout ; so that the edges situated on 
the same.side, upon the different lamina, succeed 
in right lines, such as BB’, DD’, GG’, &c: 

“Now from the principle that wherever the de- 
crement does not operate, the crystal augments 
itself on the contrary, as if the nucleus had only 
to increase its volume, the laming of superposi- 
tion extend themselves towards the parts situated 
between their decreasing edges, in such a manner 
as to envelope them mutually until the decreasing 

edges of the same Jamina come to touch one an- 
other ; there then remains only the effect of the 
decrements, which continue their progress until 
they have arrived at their limit. 

“Each of the eight solid angles of the cube will 
therefore become the point of departure of three 
decrements, which will have place upon the three 
planes that concur in the formation of that angle, 
whence it follows that there are in all twenty-four 
faces produced in virtue of the decrements. But 
since the decrements obtain byasimple range, it will 
again happen here that the three faces which arise 
about the same solid angle are on a level, and thus 
the twenty-four faces are reduced to eight; and, 
in consequence of the regular form of the nucleus, 
the secondary octaédron is itself regular. This 
structure is that of a variety of sulphuret of lead, 
known commonly under the name of galena. ; 

‘Tn the same case, and in general in all those 
which have a relation to the decrements on the 
angles, the faces of the secondary solid are no 
longer furrowed by small channels, as when the 
decrements are made on the edges; they are 
thick-set with a number of salient protuberances, 
formed by the exterior solid angles of the mole- 

cule: but all these angles being on a level, and 
the molecule being besides imperceptible, the 
faces of the crystal appear to form smooth fate 
continued planes. 

“The eighth figure of Plate 54 represents the ase 
sortment “ot little cubes that concur to produce 
one of the faces smn (fig. 7), of the octaédron we 
have been speaking of. The cube o (fig. 8), is si- 
tuated at the solid angle of the nucleus marked 
with the same letter (fig. 7). The cubes whose 
faces are traversed diagonally by the lines éc, cr, ré 
(fig. 8), appertain to the three first laminz of 
‘superposition which repose on the faces of the 
cube adjacent to the angle oe; those which are 

crossed diagonally by the lines dd, dg, gl, ap- 
pertain to the three following laminze. Beyond 
this term the diminishing edges touch one another 
in such manner that each lamina takes the figure 
of a square, of which the side contiguous to the 
face smn is ku, xy, or bz 3 and. all proceed then by 
Jamine of this same figure, which go on diminish- 
ing on all sides at once, to the summits s, m, , of 
the octaédron, where the healed are each reduced 
to a single cube. 

“The laws of the iesraME ti are susceptible of 
certain modifications, which offer a kind of nie- 
dium terms between those we have spoken of ; 
but this is not the place to exhibit them, because 
our design has merely been to expound the general 
principles of the theory, and to give an idea of the 


most usual results to which the application of — 


these methods may be extended. 

” We have confined ourselves also to the cofisi- 
deration of those forms which depend upon a 
single law of diminution, and which we call simple 
secondary forms. But “crystallization very fre- 


quently presents forms which we term compound, 


and of which the faces are produced by the con- 
eurrence of several laws of decrement; - when 
some one of these laws does not attain its limit, 
its effect remaining as it were interrupted, the 
secondary presents “Faces parallel to those of thé 
nucleus, interposed between the little faces which 
are due ‘to the decrements. 

“¢ What combinations are comprised in the nus 
merous modifications of these laws, which by turns 
separate over different bodies, and exhibit in the - 
same body the assemblage of niany forms, acting 


sometimes in preference upon certain edges or 


certain angles; at others, on edges and angles at. 


once, multiplying equally by the diversity of their | 


measures, and by that of their terms of departure; — 


Sometimes completely disguising the nucleus; at_ 
others, permittirg its image to subsist, and making 


the constant positions of its faces serve as a basis — 
for new variations! And if it be supposed that 


the number of subtractive ranges are themselves — 
variable, and that there may obtain decrements by — 
20, 30, 40, or more ranges, the imagination will © 
be. stayge ved at the immense quantity of regular — 


bodies with which only one substance might peo-" 
‘ple the subterranean world; but the force which — 


produces the subtractions appears to have a very — 


limited action, and hitherto we have not discovers 
ed any laws whose measure exceeds six ranges, 
Nevertheless such is the fecundity which is allied 
with this siniplicity, that when limited to ordinary 
decrements by one, two, three, and four ranges 
upon the edges and upon the angles ofa rhomboid, 
it may be demonstrated that this species of nu> 
cleus is susceptible of producing eight millions, 
three hundred ‘eighty-eight thousand, six hundred — 
and forty (8,388,640!) varieties of different forms, 
while the ritteitier of those which have been hi- 
therto observed extend but little beyond sixty, — 
even relative to carbonate of lime, which 1s deems 
ed the proteus of minerals. 

“We shall not enter here into any details res 
specting the structure of the secoudary forms, — f 
whose particle’ is a tetraédron or a triangular 
prism; but we believe we cannot terminate thig 
subject better than by the exposition of a result 
which serves to connect this structure with that of 
the native forms of the par allelopiped. The con- 
“nexion we now advert to consists in this, that the” 
tetraédral, or the triangular prismatic molecules 
are always so assorted in the interior of the pri-— 
mitive form and of the secondary crystals, that, | 
taking them by little groups of two, four, or six, — 
they compose parallelopipeds; so that the ranges 
taken away by the effect of the decrements, are 
nothing else than sums of these parallelopipeds, 

“Thus in the regular hexaédral prism, of which f 
the hexagon ABCDFG (fig. 7, Plate 53), repre= cK 
sents the base subdivided into ‘triangles, which are 
the bases of so many moleculz, it is evident that 
any two contiguous triangles, such as Api, AQi, — 
compose a rhombus ; ; and, consequently, that the — 
two prisms to which they belong, form, by their 
re-union, a right prism having rhombal bases, 
which is one’ of the species of parallelopipeds. 

‘. ¢Let us suppose a series of lamine piled upon 
the hexagon ABCDFG, and which undergo upon — 


ba 
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their different edges, for example, substractions 
‘whose measure is such that these same edges be- 
come successively in the relative position of the 
sides of the hexagon ilmarh, kuxyge, &c. the effect 
will be the same as that of a decrement by arange 
of little parallelopipeds, each composed of two 
molecule. It may be conceived that in the same 
case the result of the decrement is a right hexaé- 
dral pyramid, whose base stands upon the hexa- 
gon ABCDFG. 

“Recurring again to the dodecaédron with rhom- 
bal planes (fig. 5), which we have seen is an as- 
semblage of tetraédrons, whose faces are equal 
and similar isosceles triangles: if we divide the 
twelve rhombi into four assortments, each consti- 
tuted of three planes, such as those which are re- 
united to form any one of the four solid angles o, 
Js ZZ, We may consider each assortment, that for 
instance which comprises the three planes o/rs, 
outs, olpu, as appertaining to a rhomboid which 

should have one of its summits situated exteriorly 
in o, and of which the other summit, engaged in 
the dodecaédron, should be confounded with its 
centre. But it is very obvious, that, on this hy- 
pothesis, the twenty-four tetraédrons, of which the 
dodecaédron is the assemblage, effect a junction, 
six by six, to form the four rhomboids which have 
their exterior summits at the points a, Ix 2 2 It 
follows as ‘a necessary consequence, that if we. 
suppose the mechanical division pushed to its limit, 
all the tetraédral moleculz corresponding to that 
limit, grouped in like manner, six by six, will give 
rhomboids. But it is by making the laminz of 
superposition decrease by one or by several ranges 
of these rhomboids, that the theory attains to the 
determination of the secondary forms of sub- 
stanves which, like the granate, have the dode- 
caédron with rhombal planes for the primitive 
form. : 

“‘We have given the name of subtractive parti- 

- cles to those parallelopipeds composed of tetraé- 
drons, or of triangular prisms, the ranges of which 
ineasure the quantity of the decrement expe- 
rienced by the laminz of superposition. The 
calculus need only attend to these parallelopipeds 

- to arrive at its object; and the kind of dissection 
afterwards undergone by these little solids, when 

we endeavour to attain the true form of the inte- 
grant particle, is an affair of pure observation, fo- 
reign from the theory. ‘The parallelopiped: here 
represents the unit of the fractions formed of its 
subdivisions. By means of this conformity be- 
tween the results given by the various forms of 
integrant particles, the theory has the advantage 
of being able to generalize its object, by referring 

_ to the same element that multitude of forms which, 
by their diversity, would seem little susceptible of 
concurring in a common point.” 

CTESIBIUS, a mathematician of Alexan- 
dria, who flourished 135 B.C. He invenied 
the pump, and a clepsydra, or water-clock. He 
is not to be confounded with Ctesibius of 
Chalcis, a cynic philosopher, 

CUB. s. (of uncertain etymology.) The 
young of a beast; generally of a bear or fox 
(Shakspeare). 2. The young of a whale 
(Waller). 3. In reproach, a young boy or 
girl (Shakspeare). ~ | ; 

' To Cus. v.a. (from the noun.) To bring 

forth (Dryden). ei ag? 

CUBA, anisland belonging to the Spaniards, 
situated in the Caribbean sea, between 74 and 
87 deg. W. lon. and between 20 and 23 deg. 
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N. lat. It is near '700 miles long from E. to 
W. and generally about .70 miles broad. A 
chain of hills rans through the middle of the 
island, but the land near the coast is, for the 
most part, a level champaign country, well 
watered with rivulets, and always flooded in 
the rainy season, when the sun is vertical. 
There are scareely any of the rivers navigable; 
they run a short course from the hills into the 
sea. ‘There are several good harbours in the 
island. The chief are those of St. lago, towards” 


‘the E. end of the island; Cumberland harbour 


further E. and the Havannah, at the N.W. 
part of the island. Such animals as are found 
under the same parallel of lat. are to be met 
with here. 'he hills are pretty well planted 
with timber. The soil produces maize, cas- 
sava-root, tobaceo, sugar, hides, cotton, indigo, 
ginger, aloes, and long-pepper; but neither 
European wheat, hemp, flax, nor vines, will 
thrivein Cuba. The English landed on the 
S.W’, part of the island in 1741, under the 
conduct of admiral Vernon, who did not suc- 
ceed. It was, however, taken by the earl of 
Albermarle, in 1762, but it is at present in 
the possession of the Spaniards. The galleons, 
which return annually to Old Spain, rendez- 
vous at the Havannah on this island. 

CUBA. In botany, a genus of the class 
decandria, order monogynia. Calyx turbinate, 
five-parted, unequal : corol five petalled, nearly 
equal, stamens inserted into the calyx; the 
three upper ones shorter; legume villous, six 
or seven-seeded. Two species; both natives 
of Guinea: one with pinnate leaves, alternate 
leaflets; a tree sixty feet high, with spiked, 
terminal flowers. The other smaller. 

CUBA‘TION. s. (cubatio, Latin.) The act 
of lying down, | 

CUBATORY. a. (from cubo, Latin.) Re- 
cumbent. 

CU’BATURE. s. (from cube.) The find- 
ing exactly the solid content of any proposed 
body (Harris). 
~ CUBE. s. (from xvS0, a die.) A regular 
solid body, consistin of six square and equal 
faces or sides, and the angles all right, and 
therefore equal. 

Cuse (Duplication of). See Dupiica- 
TION. 

Cupezs, or CUBIC NUMBERS, are formed 
by multiplying any numbers twice by them- 
selves. So the cubes of 

LB gia gst H, ate. 
are 1, 8, 27, 64, 125, 216, &c. 

Peletarius, among various speculations con~ 
cerning square and cubic numbers, shews that 
the continual sums of the cubic numbers, 
whose roots are 1, 2,3, &¢, form the series of 
squares whose roots are 1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 
&ec. ; 

Thus, I= -I= 1%, 
1+ 8= Q= 3%, 
1+ 8+27= 36= 6, 

148+ 27+64=100=10%, &c. 
Or, in general, 


134 23439+4 &c. ton? = 1+24+3+4...n}? 


Zn, nati. 
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It is also a pretty property, that any number, 
and the cube of it, being divided by 6, leave 
the same remainder; the series of remainders 
being 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, continually repeated. 
Or that the differences between the numbers 
and their cubes, divided by 6, leave always 0 
remaining ; and the quotients, with their suc- 
cessive differences, form the several orders of 
figurate numbers. ' 

The third differences of the cubes of the. 
natural numbers are all equal to each. other, 
being the constant number 6.--++A cube 
number may end in any of the natural num- 
bers, 1, 2; 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, Q, OF Ooseeee It is 
impossible to find two cubes whose sum or dif- 
ference is a cube.--+ But, a number composed 
of two cubes being given, it is possible to find 
two other cubes, the sum of which shall be 
equal to the former two. Thus, Father de 
Billy, by following the method of Fermat, 
found that 'the sum of the two cubes 8 and 1, 
might be divided into two other cubes whose 
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sible to find three cubes, which, taken together, 
shall be equal toa fourth: the least whole 
numbers fulfilling these conditions, are the 
cubes of 3, 4, and 5, which added together 
make 216, the cube of 0. : 
On the subject of cubes, see Euler's, Kersey’s, 
and Fermat’s Algebra; also the works of Fa- 
ther de Billy, Ozanam, and the Commentary 
of Bachet de Meziriac on Diophantus. 

CuBeE ROOT, or CuBIc ROOT, the origin 
of a cubic number; or a number by whose 
yultiplication. into itself, and again into the 
product, any given number is formed. ‘To ex- 
tract the cube root, see the treatise on ARITH- 
METIC, in the first yolume. . 

CUBEBAS. (from eulabah, Arab.). Piper 
caudatum. Cubebs. The dried berries of the 
: piper cubcha ; foliis oblique oyatis, seu oblongis 
venosis acutis, spica solitaria pedunculata op- 
positifolio, fructibus pedicellatis, of Linnéus. 
Lhey are of an ash-brown colour, generally 
wrinkled, and resembling pepper, but furnish- 
ed each with a slender stalk. They are a warm 
spice of a pleasant smell, and moderately pun- 
gent taste; and may be exhibited in all cases 
where warm spicy medicines are indicated. 

CUBEBS, See CuBEBE. 

CU’BIC. Cu'BicaL. a. Having the form or 
‘properties of a cube. 

CuBIC EQUATIONS, tn algebra, those in 
which the unknown quantity rises to three di- 
mensions, as x3=a, Or x3 + ax?=6, or 3 + ax? + bx 
=c; and they reduce.to this form 1°+ pr=g, by 
taking away the second term. Cubic equations 
have three roots, either all real, or else one real 
and twoimaginary. The nature of the roots, as 
to real and imaginary, is known partly from the 
sign of the co-efficient p, and partly from the re- 
Jation between f and g: for the equation has 
always two imaginary roots when # Is positive ; 
it has also two imaginary roots when p is nega- 
tive, provided 1/)3 is less than 49), or'4/3 less 


«++ It is also pos- 


‘gative, according as 
‘when it stands on the right-hand side of the equa- 
tion, thus «3+ x=; and the two smaler roots 
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than 2792; otherwise the roots are all real, 


namely, whenever / is negative, and 4p3 either 
equal to, or greater than 274%. 

Every cubic equation of the above form, viz. 
wanting the 2d term, has both positive and nega- 
tive roots, and the greatest root is always equal to 
the sum of the two less roots; viz. either one po- 
sitive root equal to the sum of the two negative 
ones, Or else one negative root equal to the sum 
of two smaller and positive ones. _And the sign 


of the greatest, or single root, is positive or ne-_ 


is positive or negative 


have always the contrary signtog. 

Having reduced the cubic to its general form 
x3 + px=mg 3 its roots may in most cases be found 
by the rule invented by Ferreus and Tartalea, 
and published by Cardan: which is this: Put 


_w=1p, and 6=4g, then is the first root 


r= 54 b? + a3-L” 6—/ 42423; or if there be 


3 —— DUNG esa , 
put s= ae V2 + a3, and bps kab. 62 +23; then 


s+d=x, the Ist root, 


+2 s—d : 
also—~—— $e - a/ —3 1s the 2d root, 
+d smd zh as) 
and ore -—= /—3 1S the 3d root. 


Now, the first of these is always a real root, 
though it is not always the greatest root, as it 
has been commonly mistaken for. 
always exhibits the root in the form of an imagi- 
nary quantity when the equation has no imagi- 
nary roots at all; but in the form of a real quan- 
tity when the equation has two imaginary roots. 
As tothe other two roots, viz. a 


“iy std. s—d 


— 
2. < 


form, they have an imaginary appearance; yet, 


a/ — 3» though, in their general 


by substituting certain particular numbers, they | 


come out in a real form in all such cases as they 
ought tobe so. 

But, after the first root is found by this rule, 
the other. two roots may be exhibited in several 


other different ways; some of which are as fol- 


low, 

Let + denote the tst root, 

and w and w the other two roots: 
then is v+ w=—r, and owr=q; 
and the resolution of these two equations will 
give the other two roots v and w. A 

Or resolve the quadratic equation a? + 74+ 72+ 

p=0, and its two roots will be those sought. 
Or the same two roots will be 


cher —gr45 /' +4 and—4r—F 
” 
ay i orm ire 5, | 1 
: a \ ty q—pr 
Aq 
$r of inate - 
. qg—pr 


Ex. 1. If the equation be 13—r15¥=4: here 
p=u—-i5s g=4, a=—5§, b=2; hence a/b? #08 = 
A~125=,/—12T=11 fl, s=¥/24,/—121 
=2+,/—1, and d=3/2— ,/—121=2—,/—1: 
therefore r=c+d=4, the Ist root; and 
2 2 
roots. 


and—Zr-w 


- 


This rule | 


a 


/— 32-2 = 4/3, the other twa. 


Ex. 2. Tf 23+18x=6: here z=6, and b=3; 
then V4 a=V9 4 216= ,f22g=155=73 +4 15 
=¥18, and d=3/3— 15 =%/— 12= — 3/12: there- 
fore r=s + d=3/18—3/12= -331313, the Ist root, 
at iY i2 18+ yi2 

2 2 
other roots. 
Mr. Ivory, now of the Royal Military College, 
_ Great Marlow, gave a paper on cubic equations, 
in Part I. of the Edinburgh Philosophical Trans- 
actions, for 1799. The following is a sketch of 
his method. 

Let 23 + Ax?+ Br + C=o,be any proposed cubic 
equation. 

I. Compute M=3+2A+B. 

N =A+2B+3C. 
-m =BN—3CM. 
a =3N—AM. 
Ang 49 (4B3 + 27C?) —2AC (9gB—A*) + A2(2AC 
rad 2). 

And let it be carefully noted under which of 
_ the two following cases the equation comes. 
Case I. When Q is negative. 

Case II. When @Q is positive. 
To these may be added, Case II]. When Q=o. 


an /—3 are the two 


rh m 
Il. Compute also z= 
. V2 30 
ean. Be 
é= gers ey 
v= 3Q mm 
Ma+ Nd : 
and -=— re 
M+N 


Then if the equation comes under caseI: find 
the angle 9 of which the tangent +s, the radius 
being unity : 


Take Z@ = tan. a Z = tan. es 120) and 


Z = tan. Ces 240), and the three roots of the 


. equation will be found by substituting these 


. a+2z 
values of z in the formula x =. 
b+. 


of the values of z be found, the other two may 
be also found ; thus, let v be one value of z, then 


But if one 


+73 y— 3 
the other two are ye? and be ee: 
1—owV3 1+0V3 


If the given equation comes under Case II. 


I— 3 I—t 
pee 
bE akg 

Compute Z= 

a al mean 

eaph Sh 


and the only root of the equation will be found 
by substituting this value of z in the formula a= 
at+z 
b+a 

In the third case, viz. when 2=0, then two of 
the roots of the equation are equal, and each 


m- | é 2Mm+N(32—) 
rey and the third root = pene 

Besides the above there are various other _me- 
thods of determining the roots of cubic equations, 
as by infinite series, by angular sections, and 
tables of sines, by the methods of approach, by 
trial and errour, &c. for which consult Dr. Hut- 
ton’s Tracts,- Landen’s Memoirs, Euler’s, Emer- 
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sons, Maclaurin’s, and Maseres’s Algebra, Maue 
duitt’s Trigonometry, &c. See also IRREDUCIBLE 
_CASB, and CONTINUED suRDS. . 
Cusic FOOT, Or YARD, &c. of any thing, 
is so much of it as is contained in a cube 
whose side is a foot, ura yard, &c. respectively, 
CuBIC HYPERBOLA, is a figure expressed 
by the equation xy*= a, having two asymp- - 
totes, and consisting of two hyperbolas, lying 
in the adjoining angles of the asym ptotes, and 
not in the opposite angles, like the Apollonian 
hyperbola; being otherwise called by Newton, 
in his Enumeratio Linearum Tertii Ordinis, 
an hyperbolismus of a parabola; and is the 
65th species of those lines according to him. 
CuBICc PARABOLA, acurve of the second 
order, having two infinite legs, tending con- 
trary ways. If the absciss.# touch the curve 
in a certain point c, the relation between the 
absciss and ordinate is expressed by the equa- 
tion y = aaxe+la®?-+cr-+-d; or, in the sim- 
plest ease, the equation is y=a23. 
CU’BICALNESS. s. (from cubical.) The 
state or quality of being cubical. 
CU'BICULARY. a. (cubiculum, Lat.) Fit- 
ted for the posture of lying (Brown). 


CU'BIFORM. a, (from cule and form.) Of 


_ the shape of a cube. 


CUBIT, among the ancients, a long mea- 
sure equal to the length of a man’s arm, from 
the elbow to the tip of the fingers, Dr. Arbuth- 
not makes the English cubit equal to eighteen 
inches; the Roman cubit’ equal to 1 foot, 
5406 inches; and the cubit of the Scripture 
equal to 1 foot, 9°888 inches. 

CusitT. (cubitus, from cubo, to lie down ; 
because the ancients used: to lie down on that 
part at their meals.) In anatomy, the fore- 
arm, or that part between the bend of the arm, 
including the elbow and wrist. 

CUBITAUS, inanatomy, the name of two 
muscles, the one called cubitazus externus, 
being the first of the extensor muscles of the 
fingers, arises from the external extuberance of 
the humerus, and passing its tendon under the 
ligamentum annulare,is inserted into the fourth - 
bone of the metacarpus that sustains the litile 
finger; the other is the cubiteeus internus, 
which ariseth from the internal extuberance of 
the humerus, and upper part of the ulna, upon 
which it rns all along, till it passes under the 
ligamentum annulare, and is inserted, by a 
strong and short tendon, into the fourth of the 
‘first order of the carpus. 

CU’/BITAL. a. (culitalis, Lat.) Containing 
only the length of a cubit (Brown). 

CuBITAL ARTERY. (arteria cubitalis, vel 
ulnaris.) A branch of the brachial that pro- 
ceeds in the fore-arm, and gives off the recur- 
rent and interosseals, and forms the palmary 
arch, from which arise branches going to the 
fingers, called digitals. hist 

CuspITAL NERVE. (nervus cubitalis, vel 
ulnaris.) Ulnar nerve. It arises from the 
brachial plexus, and proceeds along the ulna. 

CUBO-CUBO-CUBUS, or Cusus-cusr, 
the Arabian name for the ninth power. 

Cupzo-cusus, a name for the sixth power. 


CUC 


CUBOIDES OS. (cuboides, xuGondys 5 from | 


uvSoc, a cube or die, and sidoc, likeness). A 
tarsal bone of the foot, so called from its re- 
semblance. 
CUCKFIELD, a town in Sussex, with a 
market on, Fridays. Lat 51. 8 N. Lon. 0. 


g W. 

CUCKING-STOOL, an engine invented 
‘for punishing scolds and unquiet women, by 
itches them in water; called in ancient times 
a tumbrel, and sometimes a trebucket. Some 
think it acorruption from ducking-stool; others 
from choking-stool, guia hoc modo demerse 
aquis fere suffocantur. ; 

CU'CKOLD. s. (cocu, French.) One that 
is married to an .adultress; one whose wife is 
false to his bed (Shakspeare). 

To Cu/cKOLD. v. a. 1. To roba man of 
his wife's fidelity (Shakspeare). 2. To wrong 
a husband by unchastity (Dryden). 

CU’/CKOLDY. a. (from cuckold.) Having 
the qualities of a cuckold; poor; mean 
(Shakspeare). 

CU’CKOLDMAKER. s. (cuckold and 
make.) One that makes a practice of corrupt- 
ing wives (Dryden). 7 

CU’/CKOLDOM. s. (from cuckold.) 1. The 
act of adultery (Dryden). 2. The state of a 
cuckold (Arbuthnot). 

CU'CKOO. s. (eweew, Welch.) CucKkow. 
In ornithology. See Cucu is. 

CUCKOW FLOWER. SeeCaRDAMINE. 

Cuckow PINT. See ARUM. 

CUCUBALUS. Berry-bearing chickweed. 
A genus of the class decandria, order trigynia. 
Calyx one-leaved, inflated; petals five with 
claws; berry superior, one celled, many seeded, 
One species only; a native of our own hedges. 
There are various other plants classed by some 
botanists under this genus, but erroneously ; 
the c. baccifer being the only species which at 
present is known to correspond essentially with 
its characters. 

CUCUJUS. In zoology, a genus of the 
class insect, order coleoptera.. Antennas fili- 
form; feelers four, equal, the last joint trun- 
cate, and thicker ; lip short, bifid, the divisions 
linear and distant: body depressed. Thirteen 
species; found chiefly in Germany, though 
occasionally in other parts of Europe, and one 
or two species in Africa and South America. 
C. testaceus is usually traced on the birch tree 
under its bark; the thorax is nearly’ square, 
unarmed, body testaceous, thighs compressed. 

CUCULLANUS. In zoology, a genus of 
the class vermes, order intestina. Body sharp, 
pointed behind, and obtuse before;. mouth 
orbicular, with a striate hood: most of these 

are viviparous, and generally intestinal, Eight 
species ; three mammallary, of which two, viz. 
c. talpe and c. echreatus, are found in the body 
or intestines of the mole ; and one, c. muris, in 
the intestines of the mouse; one avian, found 
in the intestines of the buzzard; one amphibial, 
inhabiting the intestines of the hog; and three 
piscatory. C. lacustris, found in the intestines 
and liver of the eel, perch, rufie, salmon, trout, 
and some other fishes; ¢. ascareides, found in 
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the stomach of the silurius glanus, gregarious, 
about an inch long, greyish white, and.resem- 
bling the maggots of a fly; and c. murinus, 
yellowish ash, obtuse on the fore-part, found 
In one variety with cirri, and in another with- 
out, in the intestines of the cod-fish; and 
produced oviparously. 
~ CUCULLARIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class monandria, order monogynia. - Calyx 
four-parted; coral four-petalled, unequal, 
spurred; filaments Sey anthers with 
distinct cells. Orie species only; a tall tree of 
Guiana, with pale yellow flowers. 

CUCULLARIS MUSCLE. | (cucuilaris 
musculus; from cucullus, a hood: so named, 
because it is shaped like a hood). See Tra- 
PEZIUS. ' 

CU’CULLATE. Cu/’cuLLATED. a. (cu- 
cullatus, hooded, Latin.) 1. Hooded; covered, 
as with a hood or cowl. 2. Having the resem- 
blance or shape of a hood (Brown). 

CUCULUS. Cuckow. In zoology, a genus 
of the class aves, order picze. Bill smooth, a 
little curved; nostrils surrounded by a small 
rim; tongue arrowed, short, pointed; feet 
scansorial. 
the globe. See Nat. Hist. Pl. LIV. 

The following are most worthy of notice : 

1. C. canorus; common cuckow. Cine- 
reous ; beneath whitish ; transversely streaked 
with brown: tail rounded, blackish, . dotted 
with white: edges of the eye-lids, opening of the 
mouth, and palate saffron; when young the 


— — 


hes aan species; scattered over — 


whole body brownish, the feathers edged with | 


white. ‘Two other varieties, one with the 
body varied with reddish; the other grey- 
waved, with a few white dots; bill, orbits and 
legs suphur, Inhabits Europe, Asia and A friea: 
fourteen inches long ; feeds on insects and the 
larvas of moths; migrates; is heard about the 
middle of April, and ceases to sing at the end of 
July: is incapable of hatching its own eggs, 
and deposits them in the nest of some other 
bird, generally the hedge-sparrow; leaving the 
care of its young to foster parents. ‘The eggs 
are reddish-white, thickly spotted with black- 
ish-brown. The reason why the cuckow:does 
not build herself. a nest and perform the office 
of incubation has not hitherto been assigned : 
many conjectures have. been offered, but no- 


thing that is satisfactory. The cuckow song _ 


which is so familiar to us from the woods, and 
which has almost universally given the same 
name to the bird, is the note of the male alone. 
The song of the female is very different and 
much less known; it has some resemblance to 
the cry of the dabchick. In some genera of 
birds we find more females than males; in the 
cuckow we find fewer. ‘Mr. Pennant endea- 
vours to account for this circumstance from a 
belief that the male birds are more liable to be 
shot than the female, being more readily be- 
trayed to the gunner by his note. But this can 
scarcely be admitted as the real cause, for every 
female seems generally and instinctively attend- 
ed hy two or three males from the earliest 
period of their-arrival in every country, which 
should seem to show that there is a greater 
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population of males than females 
birth. . 
-__ @. ©. indicator. . Honey-guide cuckow. 
Rusty-grey, beneath white; eye-lids naked, 
black; shoulders with a yellow spot; tail 
wedged, rusty. Bill brown at the base and 
surrounded with bristles, yellow at the tip; 
feathers of the thighs white, with a longitu- 
dinal black streak ; quill-feathers above brown, 
beneath grey-brown; first tail feathers very 
narrow, rusty: the next sooty, the inner edge 
whitish, the rest brown at the tip on ‘the inner 
web. Inhabits the interior parts of Africa: 
six inches long; is fond of honey, and, not 
being able to procure it from the hollows of 
trees, is said by its note which resembles a call 
of chern, chern, to conduct the inhabitants of 
the country, and especially the professed honey- 
hunters, as well as a wild quadruped, which ‘is 
probably a species of badger, to the wild-hives 


from 


and point them out, by which either by acci- — 
dent or design it becomes rewarded for its. 


trouble by obtaining some quantity of the spoil. 
It is hence highly i by the Hottentots, 
who deem it criminal to injure or destroy the 
bird. } 

3. C. honoratus. Sacred-cuckow.. . Tail 
wedged; body blackish, spotted with white ; 
beneath barred with spotted and cinereous, 
AJuhabits Malabar; eleven and a-half inches 
long; feeds on reptiles that are injurious to 
vegetation, and on this account preserved with 
great care and venerated by the natives. 

4. C.. vetula. Long-billed, rain cuckow. 
Tail wedged; body brownish; beneath. tes- 
taceous ; eye-lids red: bill long, upper man- 
dible -black, lower whitish ; crown brown; 
eye-brows with scarlet dots; chin and throat 
whitish; two middle-tail feathers olive ash, 


the rest black tipt with white; legs blueish- 


black. Inhabits woods and shrubs in Jamaica: 
is easily tamed and sings before rain; flies short, 
and feeds on insects, worms, seeds, small ser- 
pents, frogs, lizards, and small birds; fifteen 
inches long. 


CUCUMBER. In botany. See Cucumis... 


CucuMBER (Ass’s). .See Momornpica. 


CucumBer (Egyptian). See Momor- 
DICA. 

CucuMBER (Serpent). See TRricHo- 
SANTHES. 


_ CucumBeER (Single-seeded.) See Srcyos. 
CucuMBER (Small creeping.) See MELo- 
THRIA. r 
CucuMBER (Spitting). 
DIL Aw 
CucuMBER (Wild). See Momorpica. 
CUCUMIS. Cucumber. A genus of the 
class monoecia, order triandria. Male ; calyx 
five-leaved ; coro] five-parted; filaments three ; 
_ anthers cohering. Fem.: calyx five-toothed ; 
corol five parted; pistil three-cleft; some suc- 
culent; seeds ovate, acute, compressed. Thir- 
teen ‘species; chiefly natives of India and the 
Levant.. Of these the following are the prin- 
cipal. . 
’ 1,.C. colocynthis; with leaves in many di- 
_ visions; fruit globular, smooth ; stems rough, 


See Momor- 
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a native of Barbary, and: termed vernacularly 
coloquintido, bitter-gourd, or bitter-apple. The 
flowers are white, and succeeded by a fruit of 
the size of a large apple, of a yellow hue when 
ripe. The pulp is used chiefly ; and forms an 
article of the materia medica ; for the medi- 
cinal virtues of which, -see CoLocynrutis. 

2. C. chate. Hairy-cucumber ; a native of 
Egypt and the Levant, Angles of the leaves 
entire, rounded ; fruit. spindle shaped, tapering 
to each end, rough with hairs. It has some. 
thing of the make and:taste of the melon, but 
neither so cool, nor so fragrant; yet it is esteem- 
ed a considerable luxury. 

3. C. melo. Melon. A native of Persia ; 
angles of the leaves rounded; fruit swelling 
with carbuncles or other protuberances. The 
chief varieties of the melon are: 

«. Canteloupe. 

&. Roman. 

y- Portugal. 

in.general these are raised too early among 
ourselves, and consequently acquire an insipid 
and inconcocted maturity from having been 
too little exposed to the full-strength of the. 
summer sun. . 

4. C. sativus.. Common-cucumber; augles 
of the leaves straight; fruit oblong, and rough. 
The chief varieties are : 

«. Common green, rough, prickly cucumber. 

€. Short, green, prickly cucumber. 

y- Long, green, prickly cucumber, 

é. Early, green, cluster cucumber. 

s. Long, smooth, green, Turkey cucumber. 

€. Long, smooth, white, Turkey cucumber. 

n. Long, smooth, green, Roman cucumber. 

9. Long, white, prickly Dutch cucumber. : 

The cultivation of all these is not essentially 
different. The first variety is more generally 


.resorted to than. any of the others; and it is 


raised at three different seasons of the year; 
first in hot-beds under frames for early fruit; 
next under glass bells, or hand glasses for a 
middle crop; and lastly in the common 
ground and atmosphere for pickling, 

The hot-bed should be made in the beginning 
of January of fresh horse-dung; which becom- 
ing hot in four or five days, should be covered 
‘with good fine earth about two inches thick, 
over which the frame or hand-glass should be 
placed ; the seeds being sown about two days 
after, or as soon as the earth has become warm. 
The seeds should be:covered with:a quarter of 
an inch of. fresh earth, and the glass set over 
them as before. ‘The glass must be covered 
with a mat at nights, and in four days the 
young plants will appear; when these are seen, 
the rest of the dung must be made up intoa 
bed for one.or more lights. ‘This must be three 
feet thick, and beat close together, and covered 
three inches deep with fine fresh éarth ; the 
frame must then be put on, and covered at 
night, or in bad weather, with mats. When 
the earth is hot enough, the plants from under 
the bell must be transplanted into it, and set at 
two inches distance. The glasses must be now 
and then a little raised to give air to the plants, 
and turned often, to prevent the wet from the 
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steam of the dung from dropping down upon 
them. The plants must be watered at times 


with water, set on dung till as warm as the air . 


-in the frame; and as the young plants grow up, 
their stalks should be earthed up, whieh will 
give them great additional strength. If the 
bed be not hot enough, seme fresh litter 
should be laid round its sides; and if too hot, 
some holes should be bored into several parts 
of it with a stake, which will let out the heat, 
and when the bed is thus brought to a proper 
coolness, the holes are to be stopped up again 
with fresh dung. When these plants begin to 
shoot their third, or rough leaf, another bed 
-must be prepared for them like the first, and 
when it is properly warm through the earth, the 
plants of the other bed must be taken up, and 

lanted in this, in which there must be a hole 
in the middle of each light, of about a foot 
deep, and nine inches over, filled with light 
and fine fresh earth, laid hollow, in form of a 
bason: in each of these holes there inust be set 


four plants; these must be, for two or three . 


days, shaded from the sun, that they may take 
firm root, after which they must have all the 
_ sun they can, and now and then a little fresh 
air, as the weather will permit. When the 
lants are four or five inches high, their stalks 
should be gently pegged down toward the earth, 
in as different directions as may be from one 
another, and the branches afterwards produced, 
should be treated in the same manner. Ina 
month after this, the flowers will appear, and 
soon after the rudiments of the fruit. 
glasses must now be carefully covered at nights, 
and in the daytime the plants should have 
gentle waterings. These will produce fruit till 
about midsunimer, at which time those of the 
second crop will come in to supply their place: 
these are to be raised in_ the same manner as 
the early crop, only they do not require quite 
so much care and trouble. This second crop 
should be sowed in the end of March, or be- 
ginning of April. 

The season for sowing the cucumhers for the 
last crop, and for pickling, is toward the latter 
end of May, when the weather is settled : these 
are-sown in holes dug to a little depth, and fill- 
ed up with fine earth, in form of a bason, eight 
or nine seeds in each hole. These will come 
up in five or six days, and, till they are about’a 
week old, are in great danger from the spar- 
rows; after this they require only watering 
now and then, and keeping clear from weeds. 
There should be only five plants left at first in 
each hole, and when they are grown a little 
farther up, the worst of these is to be pulled up, 
that there may finally remain only four. The 
plants of this crop will begin to produce fruit 
in July. 

The proper management and culture of 
melons is as follows: The seeds should be pro- 
eured from good melons produced in some dis- 
tant garden ; for if iga on the place where 
it was raised and ripened, it is very apt to de- 
generate. Thisseed should be kept three years 


before it is sowed, and it should be sowed at. 


two seasons. The first for the early crop, to 
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be raised under frames, should be sown in Ja- 
nuary, or the beginning of February: the se- 
cond, to be raised under bell or hand-glasses, is 
to be sown in March, and this is the sowing 
which produces the general crop of melons, 
which ripen in July and August. Abouta 
week before the time of sawing the seed, some 
dung should be prepared ina heap with the 
litter, or some coal-ashes, and the same me- 
thods used as in the early cucumbers for the 
first crop; but for the second, which is of more 
general use, the sowing may be on the upper 
sides of the hot-beds that were for the early 
melons or cucumbers, or on a fresh moderate 
hot-bed. When the young plants are come 
up, they must be removed to another hot-bed, 
and covered with hand-glasses, and watered 
and shaded till they have taken root; and after 
this they must have as much air and sunas the 
season will permit, and their stalks should be 
earthed up as they grow, which will vastly 
strengthen them. In the beginning of April 
the plants will begin to shew their rough leaves, 
anda parcel of dung is then to be prepared with 
the litter and coal-ashes. ‘Thecommon quan- 
tity is a load to five holes; a trench must then 
be dug,which should be ten inches deep, if the 
soil be dry, but only three if it be wet. The 
dung must be nly laid in this, and heaped 
up to three feet high. Then the places intend-_ . 


’ ed for the holes must be marked out, at each of 
which must be laid a basket full of light rich 


earth, thrusting a stick of two feet long into 
the middle. Next cover the dung all over 
with the earth which was dug up out of the 
trench, laying it smooth, and about three 
inches thick; then-the glasses are to be placed | 
close down over the sia where each of the 

sticks is, and in two days the earth will be 


-warm enough to receive the seedling plants, 


The sticks are now to be taken out, and the 
earth formed in the places into a hollow like a 
bason, that it may retain the water which is 


, given tothe plants. The plants are then to be 


taken up, and two strong and thriving ones put 


_ into each of these holes, which must be water- 


ed and shaded till they have taken root. ‘The 
plants having taken root, and thrust out a 
fourth leaf, the top of each of them should be 
pulled off, in order to force out shoots from the 
bottom, and as the weather becomes warmer, 
the glasses must be raised with stones on the 
south side, to give them air; and about twice 
a week they should have a little water. About 


-the middle of May the stalks of the plants will 


begin to press upon the glasses on every side, 
and the glasses are then to be raised up on 
bricks, to give them room to run out ; and they 
should be pegged down with forked sticks, and 
turned into.a proper direction for their running, 
so that they may be out of the way of tangling 
one with another: they should now, if the 


-weather be severe, be sheltered with mats in 
the night, and watered gently at times. When 
the stalks of the plants are grown to the edges 


of the bed, the earth must be raised with old 
dung buried under it, till it be upon alevel with _ 


the beds, for two feet wide on cach side. The 
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“branches are here to be trained in a proper 
‘course, and the glasses are to be left over the 
roots of the plants ; and after this, what water 
is given them is to be sprinkled all over the 
- plants. When the fruit begins to appear, the 
waterings must be very gentle on the plants; 
but it will be proper to soak the earth well 
with large quantities of water about the beds, 
which will spread a moisture even to the roots 
of the plants; from this time the plants should 
be gently watered twice a week, and that al- 
ways in the evening. When the melons are 


grown of the size of a tennis ball, a piece of tile , 


should be laid under each to keep them from 
‘the ground, As’ they afterwards approach to 
ripeness, they should be tumed several times, 
that they may ripen equally on every side; and 
if the weather be not very favourable, they 
should be covered with glasses. If the melon 
is designed to be eaten as soon as cut, it should 
be suffered to remain on the plant till it changes 
pretty yellow, and the stalk begins to separate 
from the fruit; but if it is to be kept two or 
three days after cutting, it must always be cut 
proportionably earlier, It is a practice with 
‘many to take off the leaves ahout the fruit, that 
it may have more sun; but this is wrong, and 
the fruit is always the worse tasted for it, and 
the skin is hard and tough. 

CUCURBIT, in chemistry, an oblong glass 
vessel with a very wide mouth (nearly of the 
form of a long gourd, whence its name), used 
for various purposes in experiments belongin 
‘to this science, and constituting the body of the 
oe glass alembic. See CHEMISTRY, 

«Pi. 

CUCURBITA. Gourd. In botany, a genus 
of the class monoecia, order triandria. Male; 
calyx five-toothed; corol five-cleft; filaments 
three; anthers cohering. Fem.; calyx five- 
toothed ; corol five-cleft; some from three to 
six celled ; seeds with atumid margin. Seven 
species ; America, India, south of Europe. 

1. C. lagenaria. Bottle-gourd, with a woody 
fruit, and tendrils trailing along the ground 
fifteen or sixteen feet in Jength. An American 
plant. + 

2 C. hispida; a native of Japan: flowers 
set with ferruginous hairs. ; 

3 C ovifera; a native of Astracan, with 
obovate fruit marked with ten white longitu- 
dinal lines. 

4. C. pepo. Pompion, or pumkin. A plant 
bearing much resemblance to the bottle-gourd, 
but considerably stronger, with thick trailing 
stalks, branching into numerous runners, ex- 
tending from ten to forty or fifty feet each way, 
with a round instead of.a long fruit, and some- 
times as large as half a bushel measure, It is 
the most hardy of all the species ; and if pro- 
perly cultivated may be made to cover by a 
single plant twelve or fifteen roods of ground. 

5. C. verrucosa. Warty-gourd. An Ame- 
rican-plant, bearing a fruit with a rind almost 
woody. . ax . 

- 6.C. melopepo ; upright Squash: rising with 
an erect strong stalk several feet high, and 
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bushy upwards; the fruit of moderate size, 
depressed and knotty. East Indies. 

7. C. citrullus. “ Water-melon. A native 
of the south of Europe, witha fruit from a foot 
to a foot and a half in diameter, esteemed for 
its coolness in hot climates, but insipid in our 
own country. 

CUCURBITACER. In botany. (cucur- 
bita, a gourd.) The forty-fifth order in Lin- 
néus’s fragments of a natural method; and 
the thirty-fourth of his natural orders. 

CUCURBITULA. See Cuppinc-cGLass. 

CUD, that substance contained in the first 
stomach ofa ruminating animal, which is dis- 
gorged, chewed again at leisure, and passed into 
the second stomach to be digested. ~ Vague ac- 
counts have been given by ignorant farriers of . 
a disease which they call Jost cud, by which is 
merely meanta suspension of the process of ru- 
mination, when the animal is poor and out of 
health. An account of their prescriptions for 
restoring the lost cud in cows, oxen, sheep, 
&e. would be not merely useless, but disgusting. 

CUDWEED. In baaay See GNAPHA- 
LIUM 

CupwWeEED (Bastard). See Micropus. 

CUDDALORE, a town of Hindustan; on 
the coast of Coromandel, belonging to the 
English, very near the place where Fort St. 
David once stood. Lat.11.41N. Lon. 79 
45 FE. | 

CU'DDEN. Cu'ppy. s. A clown; a 
stupid rustick ; a low dolt (Dryden). 

Lo CU'DDLE. v. n. To lie close; to squat 
(Prior). 

CU’/DGEL. s. (kudse, Dutch.) 1. A stick 
to strike with (Locke). 2. Yo cross the 
CuUDGELS, is to forbear the contest (L’ Hs¢r.) 

To Cu’DGRL. v.a. (from the noun.) To 
beat with a stick (South). 

CupGerL-prooF. a. Able to resist a stick. 

CU’DLE. s. A small sea fish (Carew). 

CUDWORTH (Ralph), a learned divine. 
He was born at Aller in Somersetshire, in 
1617, and educated at Emanuel college, Cam- 
bridge. About 1641 he obtained the rectory of 
North Cadbury, in the county of Somerset ; 
and in 1642 appeared his Discourse on the 
Lord’s Supper. Two years afterwards he was 
appointed master of Clare-hall, Cambridge, to 
which was added the Hebrew professorship. 
In 1651 he took the degree of D.D. and in 
1654 he was made master of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge. On the restoration of Charles IT. 
he was presented to the vicarage of Ashwell in 
Hertfordshire ; and in 1678 he obtained a pre- 
bend in the cathedral of Gloueester. The same 
year came out his famous book entitled, The 
true Intellectual System of the Universe, in 
which he has completely overthrown atheism. 


‘He died at Cambridge in 1688. In 1731 bishop 


Chandler published Dr. Cudworth’s treatise 
concerning Eternal and Immutable Morality ; 
and in 1743 appeared a complete edition of 
his Intellectual System, with some additional 
pieces, edited by Dr. Birch. (Wathins).  _ 

' CUE. s. (queue, a tail, French.) 1. The tail 
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or end of any thing. The last word of a 
speech (Shakspeare). 3. A hint; an intima- 
tion; a short direction (Swift). 4. The part 
that any man is to play in his turn (Rymer). 
5. Humour; temper of mind: alow word. 

CUENCA, a jurisdiction of South America, 
in the country of Terra Firma, and audienceof 
Quito, containing fourteen parishes, and a 
town of the same name. 

Cuenca, atown of South America, in Terra 
Firma, and capital of a jurisdiction to which it 
gives name, in the audience of Quito, contain- 
ing. between 24 and 30,000 inhabitants: 150 
miles $, Quito. . 

Cuenga, a town of Spain, in New Castile, 
-anciently called Conca, the see of a bishop, suf- 
fragan of Toledo, situated between two lofty 
mountains and two small streams, which form 
the Xucar: it was taken by the earl of Peter- 
borough in 1706; but soon after retaken by the 
duke of Berwick : seventy-five miles E. Madrid, 
and 100 W.N.W. Valencia. Lon, 14, 35 E. 
Lat 40. 10 N. 

CUERPO. s. (Spanish.) ‘To be in cuerpo 
is to be without the upper coat, so as to disco- 
ver the shape of the cuerpo or body (Hudib.). 

CUFF. s. (zaffa, a battle, Italian.) A blow 
with the fists a box; a stroke (Shakspeare). 

To Curr. v.n. (from the noun.) To fight; 
to scuffle (Dryden). 

To CurFF. v. a. 1. To strike with the fist 
(Shakspeare). 2.To strike with talons (Otw.). 

Curr. s. (coéffe, Fr.) Part of the sleeve 
(Arbuthnoé). 

CUIRASSE, a piece of defensive armour, 
made of plate, serving to cover the body, from 
the neck to the girdle, both before and behind. 

CUIRASSIERS, cavalry armed with cuiras- 
ses, as most of the Germans are. The French 
have a regiment of cuirassiers: but we haye 


had none in the English army since the Revo-: 


lution. 

CUISH. s. (cuisse, French.) The armour 
that covers the thighs (Dryden). 

CUL DE FOUR, in architecture, a sort of 
low, oven-like vault. 

CULDEES, or Kuxpees, in church his- 
tory, a designation given. to the first monks or 
priests in Scotland, whence the term passed into 
Lreland. 

CULEMBERG, a town of Dutch Guelder- 

land, on the river Leck. Lat. 51.58 N. Lon. 
5.12 E. 
' CULEUS, jin antiquity, the name of the 
greatest of all the liquid measures among the 
Romans. The culeusat the vineyard contained 
about 140 gallons, 3% pints, of our wine mea- 
sure. 

CuLeus |is also’ used by some Roman au- 
thors for a leather sack. 

CULEX. Gnat. In zoology, a genus of 
the class insectae, .order diptera. Mouth with 
a single-valved, exserted, flexile sheath inclos- 
ing five bristles; feelers two of three articula- 
tions; antennas approximate, filiform. These 
insects live by sucking out the blood and juices 
of the larger animals; and, in turn, are eagerly 


_to shine by night. 


‘a province of the same name. 
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sought after by poultry and sparrows; the larva. 
resides in stagnant waters; and has a small cy- 

lindrical, respiratory tube near the tail; the 
head is armed’ with hooks to seize on the aqua- 

tic insects upon which it feeds; the pupa is 

incurved and ovate with respirating tubes near 
the head. . Fourteen species, scattered over the 

gioke. The following are the most remark- 

able: wares 

_1.C. pipiens. Cinereous, with eight brown 

rings on the abdomen; antennas of the male 

pectinate or feathered. Inhabits Europe, and 

is every where known by its shrill, buzzing 

noise and severe puncture. It is said sometimes 
In the savannas of warmer 
climates a much larger species is found, known 

by the name of the musqueto fly, which in- 

flicts so severe a wound that the inhabitants 

are obliged to sleep under thin gauze nets to 
protect themselves from its attack. 

2. C. hemorrhoidalis. Brown; abdomen 
edged with rufous fringe at the tip; head brown 
with a shining blue crown; thorax elevated 
with a blue fore margin and dot before the 
wings; legs blue, thighs testaceous beneath; 
wings white with a brownrib. Inhabits Cay- 
enne; the largest of its family. 

3. C. pulicaris.. Brown; wings white with 
three dusky spots. Smaller than the common 
goat: inhabits Europe. . 

4. C. reptans. Black with hyaline wings: 
legs black with a white ring. Inhabits Europe, 
and is particularly troublesome in marshy dis- 
tricts during the evening, by its creeping mo- 
tion on the skin of the face or body. See Nat 
Hist. PL GY; 

CULIACGAN, a town of Mexico, capital of 
Lat. 24.0N. 
Lon. 108.5 W. 

CU’LINARY. a. (culina, Latin.) Relating 
to the kitchen (Newton). 

To CULL. v. a. (cueillir, Fr.) To select 
from others; to pick out of many (Pope). 

CULLEN (William), an eminent chemist 
and physician. He was born in the county of 
Lanark in Scotland, and served his apprentice- 
ship to a surgeon at Glasgow. When he was 
out of his time he went abroad as surgeon in a 
merchant-ship; but on his return to hisown | 
country he established himself in business, and 
had. Dr. William Hunter for a partner. In 
1740 he took his degree of M.D, and in 1746 | 
he was chosen lecturer.in chemistry at the uni- 
versity of Glasgow. In 1751 he was appointed 
king’s professor of medicine in-the same. uni- 
versity. In 1756 he was elected professor of 
chemistry at Edinburgh, on which he resigned 
his places at Glasgow. On the death of Dr. 
Alston, professor of medicine, in 1763, Dr. 
Cullen was chosen to be his successor. His 
lectures became very popular, and have been 
since printed. When the infirmities of old age 
came on he resigned his situation to Dr. Black ; 
but he afterwards gave lectures on the practice 
of physic, which he continued till nearly the 
time of his death, which happened in 1790. 

Cullen was not less celebrated as a teacher of 


cuL 
chemistry than of medicine. His lectures 
were delivered. viva voce, merely with the as- 
sistance of a few short notes to prevent. his 
varying the general: order. He considered the 
business of a preceptor to be that of putting his 
pupils into a proper train of study, so as to en- 
able them to prosecute those studies at.a fature 
period, and to carry them on much farther than 
‘the short time allowed for academical prelec- 
tions would admit. He did not, therefore, so 
much strive to make those who attended his 
lectures deeply versed in the particular details 
of objects, as to give them a general view of 
the whole subject ; to shew what had been al- 
ready attained respecting it; to point out 
what remained yet to be discovered ; and to put 
them into a'train of study that should enable 
them, at a future period, to remove those dif_i- 
culties thathad hitherto obstructed our progress; 
and thus to advance of themselves to farther 
and farther degrees of perfection. If these were 
his views, nothing could be more happily adapt- 


ed to them than the mode he invariably pur- — 


sued. He first drew, with the striking touches 
of a master, a rapid and general outline of the 
subject, by which the whole figuré was seen 
at once to start boldly from the canvas, distinct 
~ in all its parts, and unmixed with any other 

object. ie then began anew to retrace the 
picture, to touch up the lesser parts, and to 
finish the whole in as perfect a manner as the 
state of our knowledge at the time would per- 
mit. Where materials were wanting, the 
picture there continued to remain imperfect. 

The wants were thus rendered obvious; and 
the means of supplying these were pointed out 
with the most careful discrimination. ‘The 
student, whenever he looked back to the sub- 
ject, perceived the defects; and his hopes being 
awakened, he felt an irresistible impulse to ex- 
plore that hitherto untrodden path which had 
been pointed out to him, and fill up the chasm 
which still remained. Thus were the active 
faculties of the mind, most powerfully excited ; 
and instead of labouring himself to supply de- 
ficiencies that far exceeded the power of any one 
man to accomplish, he set thousands at work 
to fulfil the task, and put them into a train of 
going on with it, when he himself should be 
gone to that’ country ‘‘ from whose dread 
bourne no traveller returns.” . For his noso- 
logical system, see MEDICINE. 

- It was to these talents, and to this mode of 
applying them, that Dr. Cullen owed his ce- 
lebrity as a professor ; and it was in this man- 
ner that he has perhaps done more towards the 
advancement of science than any other man of 
his time, though many individuals might per- 
haps be found who were more deeply versed in 
the particular departments he taught than he 
himself was, Chemistry, which was before 
his time a most disgusting pursuit, was by him 
rendered a study so pleasing, so easy, and so 
attractive, that itis now prosecuted by numbers 
as an agreeable recreation, who but for the 
lights that were thrown upon it by Cullen and 
his pupils, would never have thought of en- 
gaging in it-at all; though perhaps they never 
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heard of Cullen’s name, nor have at this time 
the most distant idea that they owe any obliga- 
tions to him; and the same may be said of the 
other branches of science which he taught, 

CuLLen, a royal borough on the coast of 
Banffshire, Scotland. Lat. 57.40 N. Lon. 
2.40 W. 

CU’'LLER. s. (from cull.) One who picks 
or chooses. . 

CULLIAGE, a scandalous and immoral 
practice, whereby the lords of manors anciently 
assumed a right to the first night with the 
brides of their vassals. 

CULLION, in botany. See ORcuHIs. 

Cu'Liion.s. (coglione, a fool, Italian.) A 
scoundrel ; a mean wretch (Shkakspeare). 

CU’LLIONLY. a. (from cullion.) Having 
the qualities of a cullion; mean; base (Sh.). 

CULLODEN MUIR, a wide heath, in 
Scotland, three miles east of Inverness, on 
which the duke of Cumberland gained a de- 
cisive victory over the rebels, in 1746. 

CU’LLY. s. (coglione, Italian, a fool.) A 
man deceived or imposed upon (Arbuthnot) 

To Cu'ty. v. a. (from the noun.) To be- 
fool; to cheat; to impose upon. 

CULM. See Brrumen. 

Cum. (culmus.) In botany, the stalk or 
stem of corn.and grasses; usually jointed and 
hollow ; supporting both the leaves.and fructi- 
fication. The word straw being commonly 
appropriated to the dry stalk of corn ; the Latin 
culm seems to require introduction into the bo- 
tanical vocabulary. 

Cum; a town of Western Prussia, with a 
bishop’s see, seated near the Vistula, 60 miles 
S. of Dantzic. Lon. 18. 30E. Lat. 53. 24 N. 

CULMIFEROUS PLANTS, in botany, 
such plants as have a smooth jointed stalk, 
usually hollow, and at each joint wrapped about 
with single, narrow, sharp-pointed leaves, and 
their seeds contained in chafly husks, as wheat, 
barley, &c. 

To CUCLMINATE. ». n. (culmen, Latin.) 
To be vertical ; to be on the meridian. 

CULMINATING POINT, that point of 
any given circle of the sphere which is on the 
meridian. 


— CULMINATION. s. In astronomy, the 


passage of any heavenly body over the meri- 
dian ; or its greatest altitude during that diur-_ 
nal revolution. For directions to find the time 
of culmination of the stars. &c. see White's 
Ephemeris, p. 45. or more fully in O. Gregory's 
Astronomy, chap. vi. 

CULMINLAL (culmen, the top). In bo- 
tany, the twenty-sixth order in Linnéus’s Frag- 
ments of a natural method. 

CULMORE, a town of Ireland, in the 
county of Londonderry, seated on the coast of 
Lough Foyle. Lat. 55.8 N. Lon. 7. 3 W. 

CULPABILITY. s. (from culpable.) 
Blamableness. . 

CU’LPABLE. a. (culpabilis, Latin.y: 1. 
Criminal (Shakspeare). 2. Guilty (Spenser). 
3. Blamable; blameworthy (Hooker). 

CU’LPABLENESS. s. (from culpable.) 
Blame; guilt. . ; « 


CUL 

CU’LPABLY. ad. (from culpable.) Blama- 
bly; criminally (Taylor). 

CU’LPRIT. s. A man arraigned before his 
judge (Prior). 

Curprir, in law, a term used by the clerk 
of the arraignments, when a person is indicted 
for a criminal matter. After the indictment 
is read in court (which is the crown’s charge 
against the prisoner‘at the bar), he is asked if 
guilty, or not guilty? If he answers, not guilty, 
there is next a replication from the crown, by 
continuing the charge of guilt upon him; which 
is expressed by pronouncing the word cu/-prit; 
cul being an abbreviation of the Latin word 


culpa, guilt, or culpabilis, guilty, and prit. 


(now pret) the old French word for ready; or, 
as others rather think, the Latin apparet, ap- 
pears. From this formula, therefore, of the 
clerk of the arraignments, the prisoner is deem- 
ed guilty of the crime charged on him; and 
that the crown is ready to prove it upon him. 

CULROSS, a royal ad of Scotiand, on 
the frith of Forth, in a tract of country between 
Clackmannanshire and Kinrossshire, which is 
reckoned an appendage of the county of Perth. 
It is remarkable for an ancient palace or abbey, 
said to have been built by Canmorn. Lon. 3. 
34 W..- Lat. 56.4 N 

CU’LTER. s. (culter, Latin.) The iron 
of the plough perpendicular to the share (S/.). 

To CU'LTIVATE. v. a. (cultiver, Fr.) 
1. To forward of improve the product. of the 
earth, by manual industry (Felton). 2. To 
improve; to meliorate (Waller). 

ULTIVA‘TION. s. (from cultivate.) 1. 
The art or practice of improving soils, and for- 
warding or meliorating vegetables. 2. Lm- 

rovement in general; melioration (Dryden). 

CULTIVA/TOR. s. (from cultivate.) One 
who improves, promotes, or meliorates (Boy.). 

CuLTIVATOR, is also 'a name given to an 
implement, somewhat of the horse-hoe kind, 
invented for the more convenient and effectual 
stirring of the earth or mould. See Huspan- 
DRY. : 
CULTRATE, in natural history, shaped 
like a pruning knife. 

CU’LTURE. s. (culéura, Latin.) 1. The 
act of cultivation (Woodward). 2. Art of im- 
provement and melioration (Ta¢ler). 

Yo Cu/LTuRE. v.a. (from the noun.) To 
cultivate; to till (Zhomson). — . 

CU’LVER. s. (culpne, Saxon.) A pigeon 
(Spenser). 

CULVERIN, a long slender piece of ord- 
nance or artillery, serving to carry a ball toa 
great distance. Manege derives the word from 
the Latin colubrina; others from ‘coluber, 


snake; either on: account of-the length and_ 


slenderness of the piece, or of the ravages it 
makes. There are three kinds of culverins, 
viz, the extraordinary, the ordinary, and the 
least sized. 1. The culverin extraordinary has 
5% inches bore;, its length 32 calibers, or 13 
feet; weighs 4800 pounds; its load above 12 
pounds; carries a shot 54 inches diameter, 
weighing 20 pounds weight. 2. The ordinary 
culvetin is 12 feet long; carries a ball of 17 
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pounds 5 ounces; caliber 54 inches; its weight: 
4500 pounds. 3. The culverin of the least 
size, has its diameter 5 inches; is 12 feet long; 
weighing about 4000 pounds; carries a shot 32 
inches diameter, weighing 14 pounds 9 ounces. 

CULVERT, an arched drain for the passage 
of water. 

CULVERTAILED, among shipwrights, 
signifies the fastening, or letting, of one timber 
into another, so that they cannot slip out, as 
the carlings into the beams of a ship. . 

CUM, in ancient geography, Cuma, an 
ancient city of Italy, in the Campania, west of 
Naples, and north of Baiz, situated near the 
sea on a lofty rock. It is said to have been 
founded in very remote times by two. colonies 
of Greeks. In Lucan’s time, about A.D. 62, . 
Cumez.appears to have been a populous city, 
from the following passage: 


«¢ —____- Acidalia qu condidit Alite 


merios 

Euboicam referens feecunda Neapolis 
urbem.” 

<¢Where the fam‘d walls of fruitful Naples 
lie 


That may for multitudes with Cume vie.” 
To CU'MBER. v. a. (komberen, to. disturb, 


Dutch.) 1. To embarrass; to entangle; to ob- 
struct. 2. To crowd or load with something 
useless. 3. To involve in difficulties and dan- 
gers; to distress (Shakspeare). 4. To busy; 
to distract with multiplicity of cares (Luke). 
5, To be troublesome in any place (Grew). 
Cu/MBER. s. (komber, frogdes Vexation ; 
embarrassment; obstruction (faleigh). 
CUMBERLAND (Richard), an English 
prelate. He was born at London in 1632, and 
educated at Magdalen college, Cambridge, 


where he took his degrees in arts, and then 


entered into orders. In 1658 he obtained a 
living in Northamptonshire, and in 1667 he 
was presented to the living of All-hallows, 
Stamford. In 1672 he published a book in 
Latin, entitled, De Legibus Nature Disqui- 
sitio Philosophica, &e. which has been trans- 
lated into English by two different persons. 
This work gained him a great reputation. In 
1680 he proceeded D.D. In 1686. appeared 
his Essay on Jewish. Weights and Measures. 
In 1691 he was made bishop of Peterborough 
without ever having solicited any preferment. 
He discharged the duties of the episcopal func- 
tion inthe most exemplary manner; and when 


-he was desired to relax a little-from his labours 


on account of his infirmities, he made this re- 
ly; ‘*itis better to wear out than torusé out.” 
e died in 1718, and lies buried in the cathe- 
dral of Peterborough. After his death were 
ublished two books by him, one entitled, 
Sanehbaiaihon's Pheenician History, translated 


from the first book of Eusebius de Preparatione’--~" 


Fvangelica, &@.and the other, Origines gen- 
tiuin antiguissime, or Attempts for discover-. 
ing the Times of the first Planting of Nations. 
(Watkins). 

CuMBERLAND (William duke of), the se- 
cond son of George II. was born in 1721, He 


CUM ; 


was with his father at the battle of Dettingen, 
where he was wounded in the leg. When 

uite young, some officers, as he passed, said, 
«¢ What a charming boy!” The young hero, 
thinking they said a German boy, went up to 
them and exclaimed, ‘‘[ am not a German 
but an English boy; and I desire, gentlemen, 
that you will never call me so any more.” He 
comimanded the British army at the battle of 
Fontenoy, where he would have gained a victory 
if the Dutch troops had behaved as they ought 
to havedone. He put an end to therebellion in 
1746, by defeating the Pretender at Culloden, 
for which he received the thanks of both 
houses. The year following he lost the battle 
of Val, owing to the treachety of the Dutch. 
. He died in 1765. (Watkins.) 

CUMBERLAND, a county of England, 
bounded on the N. by Scotland; on the E. by 
Northumberland, Durham, and Westmor- 
' land; on the 5. by Lancashire; and on the 
W. by the Irish sea and Solway Frith. — It is 
~ 70 miles in length from-S.W* to N.E. and 
50 in breadth from E. to W. where it is 
broadest. It contains one city, 14 market- 
towns, and 90 parishes. It lies in the dioceses 
of Chester and Carlisle, and sends six members 
to parliament; two for the county, two for 
~ Carlisle, and two for Cockermouth. The air 
is cold and piercing, yet less than might be ex- 

écted from its .being situated so far north. 

he mountains feed large’ flocks of sheep, 
whose flesh is particularly sweet and good, and 
the valleys produce corn, &c. There are mines 
of coal, lead, copper,: lapis calaminaris, and 
black lead; the latter of which is almost pe- 
culiar to this county, which contains more 
than is sufhicient to supply all Europe. This 
county contains about. 970,240 acres of land, 
462,000 acres of. which are uncultivated, in- 
cluding woodlands. Its houses amount to 
22,445, and its inhabitants to about 117,230. 
It furnishes 615 men to the national militia. 
This county has several lakes much celebrated, 
as Derwent-water, Buttermere-water, Broad- 
water, Ennerdale-water, &c. The Skiddaw is 
the principal mountain, and the chief rivers 
are.the Eden and the Derwent. 

CuMBERLAND, a county of Pennsylvania, 
37 miles long, and 28 broad. In 1790 it con- 
tained 18,243 inhabitants. Carlisle is the 
capital. 

CU’MBERSOME. a. (from cumber.) 1. 
Troublesome ; vexatious (Sidney). 2. Burden- 
some; embarrassing (Arbuthnot). 3. Un- 
- wieldy; unmanageable (Newton). 

_ CU’MBERSOMELY. ad. (from cumber- 
some.) In atroublesome manner. . 
CU’MBERSOMENESS. s. (from cumber- 


some.) Encumbrance; hinderance ; obstruc- 


tion, 
CUMBRANCE. s. (from cumber.) Bur- 
~ den; hinderance; impediment (Milton). 
CU’MBROUS. a. (from cumber.) 1. Trou- 
blesome; vexatious; disturbing (Spen.). 2. 
Oppressive; burdensome (Swift). 3. Jum- 
bled ; obstructing each other (Malton). 
GUMIN. Inbotany. See Cuminum. 
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Cumin (Bastard, or wild). See Lacercra. 

CUMINUM, Cumin. In botany, a genus 
of the class _pentandria, order digynia. Invo- 
lucres four-cleft ; umbellets four; fruit ovate, 
striate. One species only; a native of Egypt, 
with: slender, striped, panicled stem ; linear, 
pointed leaflets. Its seeds are used medicinally, 
and have a bitterish taste, accompanied with an 
aromatic flavour, but not agreeable. They are, 
generally, preferred to other seeds for external 
use In discussing indolent tumours, as the en- 
cysted, scrophulous, &c. and give name both 


to a plaster and cataplasm in the pharmaco- 
poeias, 


To CU'MULATE. ». a. (cumulo, Lat.) To 
heap together (Woodward). 

CUMULA‘TION, s. The act of heaping 
together. 

CUNCTA‘TION. s. (cunctatio, Lat.) De- 
lay; procrastination ; dilatoriness (Hayward). 

CUNCTA’TOR. s. (Latin.) One given to 
delay ; a lingerer: not in use (Hammond). 

To CUND. v. n. (from konnen, to know, 
Dutch.) ‘To give notice (Carew). 

CUNZUS (Peter), professor of law in the 
university of Leyden; born in 1586, and died 
in 1638. He wrote, 1. De Republica Hebrzo- 


rum. 2, Satyra Menippcea in sui Seculi homi- 
nes inepte eruditos. 3. Remarks on Nonius’s 
Dionysiaca. 


CU’NEAL. a. (cuneus, Latin.) Relating to 
a wedge; having the form of a wedge. 

CU’NEATED. a. (cuneus, Latin.) Made 
in form of a wedge. | 

CU’/NEIFORM. a. (from cuneus and forma, 
Lat.) Having the form of a wedge. 

CUNEIFORM. (cunejformis, as above.) In 
anatomy, several bones are so called, being 
shaped, or fixed in, like a wedge: such are 
the sphznoid bone, and some bones of the 
wrist and tarsus. 

CUNEUS. See WepGE. 

CUNICULUS, in zoology. 
CUNICULUS. 

CUNILA. In botany, a genus of the class 
diandria, order monogynia, Corol ringent, 
the upper lip erect, flat ; two filaments barren; 
seeds four. Five species, scattered over the 
globe: one of which, c. fruticosa, of New Hol- 
land, resetnbles rosmarinus. 

CU’NNER. s. A kind of fish less than an 
oyster, that sticks close to the rocks (dinsw.). 


CU’NNING. a. (from connan, Saxon.) }. 


See LEPus 


‘S§kilful; knowing; learned (Prior). 2. Per- 


formed with skill; artful (Spenser). 3. Art- 
ful; deceitful; sly; trickish; subtile; crafty ; 
subdolous (South). 4. Acted with subtilty 
(Sidney). : : f : 
Cu/NNING. s. (cunninge, Saxon.)- 1. Arti- 
fice; deceit; sliness; sleight; craft; frandu- 
lent dexterity (Bacon). 2. Art; skill; know- 
ledge (Psalms). 
- CUNNINGHAM (John), an ingenious 
poet, was born in Dublin in 1729. His father 
was originally a wine-cooper, but obtaining a 
prize in. the lottery, he became a wine mer- 
chant: being ignorant of the natute of this 


- business, he soon failed, and his son John, whe 
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was then at the grammar school at Drogheda, 
was obliged to return to Dublin. He then di- 
rected his views to the drama, and at the age of 
17, produced a farce entitled, Love in a Mist, 
from which he derived some. profits. . After 
this he engaged with the manager ofan ‘itine- 
rant company of comedians, with whom he 
visited England and Scotland. . He epee two 
or three seasons at the theatre in Edinburgh. 
From Edinburgh’ he removed to Newcastle 
upon Tyne, where he assisted Mr. Slack, a 
printer, in establishing a newspaper. Repeated 
promises of patronage and assistance at length 
drew him to London; but before his journey 
turned to any good account, his wandering in- 
clinations again induced. him to join the itine- 
rant company in the north. He died at New- 
castle in 1773, after a long illness,during which 
he experienced much kind attention from Mr. 
Slack. Mr. Cunningham’s poetical pieces are 
chiefly of the shorter kind, as fables, prologues, 
odes, songs, &c. ‘The pastoral seems to. have 
been his favourite theme, in which his compo- 
sitions place him in no mean rank. Our author 
enjoyed the esteem of Shenstone; a circum- 
stance not to be wondered at, as their poetic 
habits, as well as the cast of their minds, were 
in many respects similar. Cunningham lived 
some years after Shenstone, and celebrated the 


death of his friend in the beautiful song— 


<‘ Come, shepherds, we'll follow the hearse.” 
CuNNINGHAM, the most northerly division 
of Ayrshire. 
CUNNINGHAMIA. In botany,.a genus 
of the class tetrandria, order monogynia; calyx 
four-toothed ; corol funnel-form, four-cleft ; 
drupe inferior, with a two-celled nut; style 
two-cleft. Pwo species; natives of Guinea 
and. Mauritius. ‘ 
. CU/NNINGLY. ad. (from cunning.) Art- 
fully; slily; subtly; crafty (Swef?). 
CU'NNINGMAN. s.. (cunning and man.) 
A man who pretends to tell fortunes, or teach 
how to recover stolen goods (Hudtbras). 
CU/NNINGNESS. s. (from cunning.) De- 
ceitfulness ; sliness, 

CUNOCEPHALI, in mythology, from 
xvwy, a dog, and xovdn, head, a Lind of baboons, 
or animals with heads like those of dogs, which 
were wonderfully endowed, and were preserved 
with great veneration by the Egyptians in many 
of their temples. ) 

CUNONIA. In botany, a genus of the class 
~ decandria, order digynia. Corol five-petalled ; 
calyx five-leaved ; capsule two-celled, pointed, 
many-seeded ; styles longer than the flower. 
One species only; a Cape shrub with unevenly 
pinnate leaves ; leaflets lanceolate, glabrous, ser- 
rate; glandsaxillary ; racemes terminal, simple. 

CUP. s. (cup, Saxon.) 1. A small vessel to 
drink in (Genesis). 2. The liquor contained 
inthecup; the draught (Waller). 3. (In the 
plural.) Social entertainment; merry bout 
«Ben Jonson). 4, Any thing hollow like a 
cup (Woodward). 5. Cup and Can. Familiar 
‘companions (Swift) 6. (couper, French, to 

scarify.) A glass to draw the blood in scarifica- 
tion (Arbuthnot). 


edyes; with room for 400 more. 
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_ Cup, a vessel of capacity, of various forms 
and materials, chiefly to drink out of. In the 
German Ephemeris we have a description of a 
cup made of acommon pepper-corn by Oswald 
Nerlinger, which holds 1200 other ivory cups, 
having each its several: handle, all gilt on the 
It will not 
be expected that we should answer for the truth 
of this account. : 

Cup, among herbalists. 

Cur (Mushroom). See Peziza. 

Cur (Shell). See SHELL. 

To Cur. v. a. (from the noun.) 1.'To sup- 
ply with cups: obsolete (Shakspeare). 2.'Fo 
tix a glass bell or cucurbite upon the skin, to 
draw the blood in scarifications (Pope). 

CUPA, among the ancients, a kind of boats 
used in laying bridges over rivers: they were . 
broad below, and narrow above. 

CUPANIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
leaved; corol five-petalled, hooded at the tip; 
style three-cleft; capsule three-celled ; three- 
valved ; the cells one or two seeded ; seeds coat- 
ed. Three species; natives of the West Indies, 
and arboreous. Ms ' 

CUPAR, a royal borough in Fifeshire, and 
the county town. 
55 W. ; 

. CUPBE'ARER. s. 1. An officer of the 
king’s household (Wotton). 2. An attendant 
to give wine ata feast, 

CU’PBOARD. s. (cup and bon», Saxon.) 
A case with shelves, in which. victuals or 
earthen ware is placed (Bacon). ; 

To Cu/P BOARD. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
treasure; to hoard up (Shakspeare). 

CUPEL, asmall crucible used in the process 
of cupellation. . It is a solid paste of bone-ash 
moulded in a short cylindrical or truncated. 
pyramidal form, with a-shallow circular cavity 
at the top about the size of the segment of a 
large bullet. In making cupels the powdered - 
bone-ash is moistened with a very little water, 
and the mass is shaped into the form demanded. 
by being struck with considerable force into a 
mould of brass or iron, and afterwards gradu- 
ally dried: by which means it acquires suffici- 


See CALYX. 


ent hardness for the purposes to which it is to 


be applied. 

CUPELLATION, in chemistry, a particu- 
lar mode of assay, by which the noble metals, 
as they are called, gold, silver, and platina, be- 
come separated from their alloys, through the’ 
medium of lead or some other highly oxydable 
metal, whose oxyd is at the same time -easily 
fusible, See the article Assay. 3 

The process of cupellation is performed in a 
furnace contrived for the nee and capable 
of giving a heat at least sufficient for an easy 
fusion of gold. In the middle of this furnace 
is placed an earthen pot, called a muffle, of an 
oven-form, vaulted at top, with a level floor at 
bottom, entirely open at one end and. closed 
every where else, except in a few. narrow slits 
through the sides. The open end comes in 
contact with a door at the side of the furnace, 
and is generally luted thereto, so as entirely to 
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separate it from the burning fuel. The body 
_ of the muffle is surrounded with the coals, and, 
' before cupellation, is gradually heated to a 
glowing redness. _ Its use is to protect the small 
crucibles, or cupels, ranged on its floor, from 
any accidental impurity which the fuel might 
furnish, and at the same time to afford the 
melted metal a free access of heated air to pro- 
mote the oxydation. The fire being kindled, 
the muffle, and empty cupels, are first heated 
gradually, tillthe whole-are of a glowing red; 
_ alittle powdered chalk or sand being previously 

sprinkled on the floor of the muffle, to prevent 
the adhesion of the cupels by the litharge 
(where litharge is used) soaking through them. 
They are then ready to receive the metal to be 
cupelled. It.should be observed, that the 
cupels of bone-ash cannot absorb more than 
their own weight of litharge at the utmost ; and 
hence the quantity of fine metal to be assayed 
should not require more lead than the weight 
of the cupel. The proportion of Jead to the 


fine metal is determined by the estimated purity 


of the latter. 
CUPID, in Pagan yt tiolos , the god of 


CUP 
_CUPI'DITY. s. (cupiditas, Latin.) Concu* 
piscence ; unlawful longing. : 

CUPOLA, in architecture, the same with 
dome. 

CUPPEL. See Curren. 

CU’PPER. s. (from cup.) One who applies 
cupping-glasses 3 a scarifier. 

CUPPING, in surgery, the operation of ap- 
plying a scarifying machine and cupping- 
glasses for the discharge of blood from the skin. 
See SURGERY. 

CUPPING-GLASsS, is a vessel formed some- 
what like a bell, applied to several parts of the 
body in performing the operation of cupping. 

CU’PREOUS. a. (cupreus, Latin.) Cop 
pery ; consisting of copper (Boyle). 

CUPRESSUS. (cupressus, xuTpezaoc, OF nu= 
naetccos SO called, amo TS xUEY MHPLOTSS THO MX” 
eexavec, because it produces equal branches; 
and hence the name ought rather to be cypa- 
Tissus, which is a far better term than cu- 
pregus.) In botany, the cypress-tree: a genus 
of the class monoecia, order monodelphia. 
Male: calyx a scale of the ament ; corolless ; 
anthers four, sessile, without filaments. Fe- 


love. The ancients give very different accounts 
_ ef the origin of this littledeity. The common 
/ opinion seems to have been that there were 


male: calyx a one-flowered scale of the cone ; 
corolless ; styles concave dots; nut angular. 
Seven species; of which the following are 


two Cupids, the one the son of Jupiter and 
Venus, whose delight it was to raise sentiments 
of love and virtue ; and the other the son of 
_ Mars and the same goddess, who inspired base 
and impure desires. The first of these, called 
Eros, or True Love, bore golden arrows, which 
caused real joy, and a virtuous affection ; the 
other, called Anteros, had leaden arrows, that 
raised a passion founded only on desire, which 
ended in satiety and disgust. Cupid was al- 
ways drawn with wings, to represent his in- 
constancy ; and naked, to shew that he has 
nothing of hisown. He was painted blind, to 
denote that love sees no fault in the object be- 
_ loved; and with a bow and quiver of arrows, 
to shew his power over the mind. Sometimes 
he is crowned with roses; sometimes he is 
placed between Hercules and Mercury, toshew 
‘the prevalence of eloquence and valour in love; 
and at others is placed near Fortune, to signify 
that the success of lovers depends on that in- 
‘constant goddess, Sometimes he is represented 
with an helmet on his head and a spear on his 
shoulder, to signify that love disarms the fierc- 
est men ; he rides upon the backs of panthers 
_and lions, and uses their manes for a bridle, to 
lenote that love tames the most savage beasts. 
~ He is likewise pictured riding upon a dolphin, 
to. signify that his, empire extends over the sea 
no less than land. 
The famous statuary Praxiteles, who flou- 
‘rished about the 114t Olympiad, B.C. 324, 
acquired great honour by his statues of Cupid. 
The orations of Cicero against Verres have 
given celebrity to the marble Cupid, which the 
orator represents as a rival to one still more fa- 
__ mous by the same artist, that formed the pride 
- and the wealth of the Thespians: a statue 
spared by Memmius when he plundered the 
cities of Greece, “tis We 
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those chiefly worthy of notice. 

1. C. sempervirens. Evergreen cypress 5 
with imbricate leaves, and quadrangular fronds ; 
a native of Asia and the east of Europe; said 
to be an excellent preservative against worms, 
moths, and putrefactions ; and hence formerly 
employed as coffins by the more wealthy of the 
Athenians, and as mummy chests by the 
Egyptians. Commonly supposed, also, to be 
the timber of which Noah constructed his ark. 
Every part of this tree was formerly used in 
medicine, though the whole has long since 
fallen into disrepute. It abounds, however, 
with.a useful, bitter, aromatic, terebinthinate 
fluid; and is still said to be an antidote against 
the return of the pyrexia in intermittents, 

2. C. thyoides. Evergreen American, or 
white cypress. A native of Canada, with an 
upright stem, ramifying into numerous two- 
edged branches, rising twenty or thirty feet 
high, ornamented with flat evergreen leaves 3 
imbricated like the arbor vite, and possessed of 
blue cones, the size of juniper-berries. 

3. C. disticha. Deciduous American cy- 
press, with an erect trunk of large bore, branch- 
ing wide and regular ; grows fifty or ares feet 
high, with small spreading deciduous leaves, 
ae distichously, or along two sides of the 

ranches. ; ; 

‘All these species may be raised’ from eae 
or propagated by cuttings. The seedlings make 
the most elegant plants. ‘The season for et: 
ing is March: the soil should be common lig : 
earth placed in pots or tubs, should be pipnges 
‘nto a moderate hot bed: in this way they 
will be fit to remove into nursery rows 1D about 
twelve months. 

CUPRUM. Copper. In mineralogy, 2 
genus of the class metals. Fine red, easily i 
nishing in the air, hard and tenacious, malleable 
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and ductile, sonorous and elastic ; specific gravity 
8.667: melting with difficulty, and when exposed 
to a red heat, taking fire and emitting a most 
brilliant green light ; exploding violently when 
melted and cast into water; soluble in most acids 
and ammonia, exhibiting a blue colour, From 
its solution in nitric acid, it precipitates a blue 
oxyd by the addition of potash; tinges glass 
green, Thirty-two species: of which the follow- 
ing are the chief, 

1. C. nativum. 
are three varieties, 

e«. Uncombined. 

€.- Precipitated by a vitriolic solution. 

y. Crystallized in eight-sided figures. Found 
in Cornwall, Anglesea, Wicklow in Ireland, 
on the shores of the Copper island near 
Kamschatka, in lecland,and the Feroe islands, 
Hungary, Siberia, Sweden, Norway, and 
many other parts of the old and new world ; 
in compact masses, plate, threads, and arbo- 
rescent, and botryvidal figures of various 
forms ; sometimes crystallized in cubes, or 
double four-sided pyramids; sometimes with 
a granulated, rarely with a lamellar texture; 
when hard and compact, takes a fine polish, 
and exhibits a rich metallic lustre, but soon 
tarnishes by the action of the air, and con- 
tracts a greenish rust, called verdigris. Spe- 
cific gravity, from 7,600 to 8,667. 

2. C..cuprigo. Cuprige. Carbonat of copper. 
Sky, or smalt blue, without metallic lustre, en- 
tirely soluble in acids with effervescence, and 
- Biving them a green colour. Found in most of 
the copper-mines of Europe; generally in small 
granular particles, dispersed through different 
stones; stalactitical, botryoidal, or crystallized in 
rhomboidal prisms, with four-sided summits: tex- 
ture somewhat earthy; generally striate, or ra- 
diate: leaves a sky-blue trace, and is brittle. Spe- 
cific gravity 3,608. Contains copper from 66 to 70; 
carbonic acid, from 16 to 20; oxygen, 8 to 10; 
water 2, os eee 

3. C. lateritium. Copper ochre. Earthy red 
ore. Red, soft, without metallic lustre. Found in 
the mines of Saxony, in compact lumps, sprinkled 

in small particles; colour hyacinth red, more or 
less inclining to brown or yellow; texture gene- 
rally earthy, rarely imperfeetky conchoidal, and 
often covering other fossils as with a crust ; easily 
pulverisable, and making a considerable stain on 
paper ; it often decrepitates and blackens in the 
‘fire, and is not totally soluble in acids, or volatile 
alkali: hasa greater or less mixture of jron; and 
contains from 30 to 54 per cent. of oxyd of copper. 

4. C. zrugo. Verdigris, Green copper ore. 

Green carbonat of copper: green, giving a blue 

colour to ammonia; effervescing with nitric acid ; 
opaque, without metallic lustre. Of this there are 
‘four varieties, 

‘ w Chrysocolla, Common mountain-green. Soft, 
bitter, of an earthy or minutely conchoidale 
fracture, 

@. Compact malachite ; hard, brittle, taking a 
' fine pelish, fracture conchoidal, finely fibrous 
or lamellar. 

y: Fibrous malachite; hard, brittle, of a fibrous 
or radiated fracture, and silky lustre, 

¢. Crystallized im slender needles. Found in 
various copper-inines of Great Britain, Africa, 
Siberia, Hungary, Saxony, Bohemia, &c. in 
solid masses, or in small particles inter. 
spersed in different matrices, or in various 


Native copper. Of this there 


forms, as kidney-shaped, botryoidal, stalacti- 
tical, or in concentric layers: colour from a 
dull to a light apple-green; lustre usually 
silky: before the blowpipe it decrepitates and 
blackens, but does not melt, and gives a green ~ 

colour to the flame. Specific gravity, from 
3,571 to 3,653. 

A Siberian specimen contained, 


Copper e e 2 e 58 Ata 
Carbonie acid , . ’ 18,0 
Oxygen » * : . 12,5 
Water . 4 2 > e 11,5 

100,0 


5. C. arsenicale. Arseniat of copper. . Olive 
copper ore. Found in the Carrack mines in Corn- 
wall, and near Jonsback in Silesia, in clefts of 
quartz ; colour various shades of green, sometimes 
inclining to brown, generally in transparent erys- 
tals of various forms. Specific gravity, from 2,548 
to 4,208. 

6. C. arenaceum. Muriat of copper. Green 
sand of Peru. Found at Peru, and when examined 
through a glass, appears to be a mixture of trans 
sparent green particles with quartz. 
7. C. phosphoratum. Phosphat of copper. 
Found at Rheimbreidbach, near Cologne, in lumps, 
or dispersed through other minerals, or in minute 
six-sided clustered crystals ; lustre glassy without, _ 
silky internally: makes an apple-green scratch. 

& C.fulvum. Mundic. Copper-pyrites. Yel- 
low, with metallic splendour ; emitting sulphurous 
flames and vapours when thrown on hot Coals. 
The most common ore is in the mines of Cornwall, 
Ireland, Siberia, Hungary, Sweden, &c.; in ine 
numerable varieties and proportions, massive, dise 
seminated, or crystallized ; colour light-yellow, or 
greenish-yellow, sometimes verging on steel-grey ; 
when tarnished by the air, often variegated with 
gold-yellew, blue, green, or red; texture even or 
imperfectly conchoidak. Composed of copper and 
sulphur, with a little iron: it tinges borax green, 
Specific gravity, 4,160. F 

9. C. campanarum. Bell-metal ore. Hardish, | 
ponderous, with metallic lustre, of a blueish steel 
colour, Found in Chili, and im Cornwall, near 
Whealrock; and consists of copper and tin-pyrites, 
with sometimes a little arsenic. ae 

10. C. vitratum. Sulphuret of copper. Vi- 
treous copperore. Soft, with ametallie lustre, of 
a lead colour, easily melting before the blowpipe. 
Found in Cornwall, Hungary, Siberia, Bohemia, 
Austria, &c. in masses, plates, threads; or crys- 
tallized in cubes, six-sided prisms, or four-sided 
double pyramids ; texture compact or foliated; 
it deflagrates with nitre, tinges borax green, and i# 
soft enough to be cut with a knife. Specific gra 
vity, from 5,432 to 5,565. ‘ 

1k. C. phlogisticum. Piteh ore. Bituminoug 
copper. Black, burning slowly with a flame, and. 
at last consuming to ashes. Found in Dalecarlia 
in Sweden, and in Siberia, resembling a piece of 
coal or bituminous schist. It consists of bitumi- 
nous coal, or schale impregnated with oxyd of 
copper: the ore is ‘extracted from the ashes with 
considerable difficulty. 

Reduction of the Ores 

The reduction of copper ores in the large way, 
is on the whole a very simple business, being little 
else than a succession of roasting and reducing 
processes of the simplest kind, till the metal ac- 
quires the desired degree of maleability and pu= 
rity. It isto be observed, that both arsenic and 
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Sulphur adhere to copper with great obstinacy, 
even long after it has assumed the appearance of a 
pure regulus, and even in a very small proportion 
they make the metal brittle, hard, and difficult to 
work, 
There are scarcely two works in which precisely 
the same order is observed in the different redu- 
cing processes (supposing the quality of the ore to 
be the same), and as the manufacturer is gene- 
rally satisfied with that which has been long esta- 
blished, and is 
seldom enquires whether the labour may be short- 
ened, or the expence diminished. The sulphuret 
ef copper, which is obtained in such vast quanti- 
ties at the Parys mine in Anglesea, is wrought into 
rough copper in the following manner. The ore 
is dug up in large pieces (being mostly obtained by 
blasting), and is first broken into smallish Jumps 
by the hammer, chiefly by women and children, 
and put into a kiln, from which proceed flues that 
Open into a very long, close pent-house gallery, to 
collect the sulphur; the kiln is covered close, 
and a little fire is applied to the mass of ore in 
different places, whereby the whole is gradualiy 
_ kindled. The sulphur then rises in vapour to the 
top of the kiln, and thence through the flue into 
the Jang gallery, where it slowly condenses, and is 
afterwards brushed out and farther prepared for 
sale. ‘The mass of ore, when once kindled, conti- 
hues to burn of itself with a mouldering heat for 
about six months, during which time the sulphur 
chamber is cleared out four times, after which the 
ore is sufficiently roasted. The old sulphur cham- 
bers are on a level with the kilns, and of the same 
length and height, or in fact they are a prolonga- 
tion of the kilns: but the more modern and im- 
proved chambers are like lime kilns, the ore being 
at the bottom, and the sulphur subliming at the 
top, with a contrivance to take out the roasted 
ore, and thus to keep up a perpetual fire. 

The richest part of the roasted ore is exported 
without farther preparation, but the poorest part is 
smelted on the spot. It still cuntains a vast quan- 
tity of sulphur and other impurities, The smelt- 

_ ing houses are a range of large reverberating fur- 
_haces, thirty-one of which are under the same 
roof, ranged side by side in a single long row. 
They are all air furnaces, the chimneys-of which 
are forty-one feet high, which causes a most pow- 
erful draught through them. The fuel is coal, 
which is burned on a grate at the anterior part of 
the furnace; and the flame in drawing up the 
chimney passes over the bed of the reverberatory, 
into which is put twelve hundred of roasted ore, 
previously mixed with a small portion of coal dust. 
The ore is here melted, and reduced into a very 
impure regulus, and whea sufficiently fused, it is 
drawn off through a plughole into earthen moulds. 
A single charge ef the furnace, or twelve hundred, 
yields halfa hundred of rough copper, which by 
farther purification affords about fifty per cent. of 
pure malleable metal. The furnaces work off a 
single charge about every five hours. 
‘The copper furnaces in Cornwall are also of 
. the reverberating kind ; the ore, when drawn up 
from the mine, is first broken into pieces no bigger 
than a hazel nut, which operation is called cob- 
bing, and the better sort is picked out by the hand. 
The reduction begins by the process of roasting in 
large reverberating furnaces, fourteen feet by six- 

teen, the bottom or bed of which is made of fire 
bricks, and covered to the thickness of about two 
feet with silicious sand, which runs together by 


attended with. ordinary success, he: 


the heat into a semi-vitrified mass. The chimney 
1s from forty to fifty feet high, which causes such 
a powerful draught, that the arsenic and sulphur 
separated during the roasting, pass almost entirely 
through the chimney into the open air, none of it 
being collected as at Anglesea... The ore is spread 
over the bottom of the furnace about a foot thick, 
being thrown in through a kind of funnel, or hop- 
per: just above the fuel is Welch coal, which, as 
usual, is burnt at the anterior part of the furnace, . 
and its flame draws over the surface of the ore in 
its passage to the chimney. In this furnace, 
which is called the calcining furnace, and is the 
largest of all, the ore is roasted without addition, 
with a dull red heat for twelve hours, and is fre 
quently in that time stirred with a long iron rake, 
introduced through a hole at the farther end of the 
reverberatory, to expose fresh surfaces to the action 
of the flame. The ore is not melted here, but 
when roasted sufficiently, it is carried. to another 
furnace exactly similar to the former, but smaller, 
that is, about nine feet by six ; and here it receives 
a fusing heat, but still without any addition, ex- 
cept when the slag does not rise freely, a little 
calcareous sand is thrownin, At the end of every 
four hours the slag is raked out;, it is then of the 
consistence of soft dough, and is laded into oblong 
moulds, and a little water is sprinkled upon it to 
make it sink down; after which the moulds are 
quite filled with it, and when cold, it makes hard 
solid blocks of slag about fourteen inches long, and 
twelve deep and broad, which are used for build- 
ing. After the slag is raked off, a fresh charge of 
calcined ore is let down into the reverberatory, 
and the copper is tapped off by a hole in the side 
of the furnace, which before the fusion had been 
topped up with a shovel full of wet clay, mixed 
with about a fourth of new coal, which prevents 
the clay from hardening too much, so that the hole 
may readily be opened by an iron pick. 
The rough copper, as it runs from the furuace, 
is conveyed by a gutter into a large kind of bucket, 
suspended by chains, in a well through which a 
stream of water is passing, and here, in falling 
into the water, the metal is granulated, which 
takes plaee without explosion or danger, and it is 
then drawn out by raising the bucket. The copper 
is still, however, extremely impure, though appa- 
rently in the metallic state, being grey, and per- 
fectly brittle, and still mixed with arsenic and 
sulphur, to separate which is the work of several 
subsequent processes. It is then re-melted and 
granulated twice more or oftener, each time 
throwing up a slag in the furnace, which is re= 
moved before the piug-hole 1s tapped 3 but as this 
slag. contains some copper, it is not cast into 
moulds as the first, but worked over and over again 
with the fresh charges of calcined ore. The nume 
ber of fusions and granulations is entirely deter 
mined by the nature-of the ore. The granulated 
mass is then melted and cast into pigs, which have 
a blistered appearance on the surface, and are 
broken up and’ roasted for one or two days in & 
low red heat, and again melted and roasted as be- 
fore for several times, till the metal is considerably 
purer; and at last is cast in oblong iron moulds 
about fourteen inches in length, when it is re- 
moved to the refining furnace. Here it is again 
melted with the addition of a little charcoal, till it 
is brought to.a sufficient purity to bear the ham- 
mer, and is now good saleable copper. bs 
It is observable, that in the former process, 
when the crude and brittle metal is oh in sand in 
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thé form of large pigs or ingots, the best part of 
thé copper rises to the surface, and when cold, may 
be knocked off with a hammer, forming a brittle 
crust about three quarters of an inch thick, of a 
grey colour, and a steel-like fracture. 

Thus by a series of successive calcinations and 
fusions in the simplest manner possible, the com- 
mon copper ores are freed from arsenic, sulphur, 
and earthy matters, and gradually brought to the 
state of malleable copper. Where a variety of 
ores, from different places, and of differeft species, 
are brought to the same smelting house (which is 
the case in many of the houses at Swansea, and 
different parts of the Bristol-coast), much techni- 
eal judgment is exercised in sorting the ores, and 
' distributing the charges for the furnace, in such a 

manner that the more fusible will assist the re- 
duction of the refractory, and the poorer will be 
made more worth working by the addition of a 
portion of the richer ores and the like. 

‘The subsequent operations, whereby the ingots 

or pigs of malleable copper are formed into sheet 
copper, wire, nails, bolts, cauldrons, and an infi- 
nite variety of manufactured articles, do-not come 
within the province of pure chemistvy : it may be 
sufficient to observe, that the hammering renders 
‘the metal much more uniform, close, and ductile, 
but this requires to be frequently alternated with 
annealing ata full red heat, to prevent the metal 
from cracking under the powerfal pressure to 
which it is exposed. Immediately after the last 
annealing, the copper plates are quenched in 
urine, which somewhat hardens the surface, and 
gives it that redness which is considered by the 
merchant as one mark of the purity of the metal. 
' The plates of fine red copper, called rosette 
copper, are made in the following way. When 
the refined copper is found, by the way just men- 
tioned, to be sufficiently pure, the surface of the 
melted metal is well-scummed, and sufiered to 
cool till it is ready to fix, at which time a workman 
brushes it over with a wet broom, which imme- 
diately fixes the surface, and-causes a thin plate 
to separate from the still fluid metal below. This 
plate 1s taken off and thrown into water, where it 
takes a high red colour; and the same process of 
wetting the surface is repeated with the remaining 
fluid metal successively, till the whole is reduced 
to these thin irregular plates. S> 
A considerable quantity of copper is obtained 
from the springs of native sulphat of copper, or 
blue vitriol, which are found in most copper mines, 
- or flow from hills containing this metal. To ob- 
tain it, the vitriol water is pumped up into large 
Square open pits, two or three feet deep, made 
with ramined clay, to which is thrown a quan- 
tity of refuse iron of any kind, and suffered to re- 
main for a considerable time; during which the 
iron is dissolved, displacing by superior affinity 

the copper, which is precipitated in the form of a 

' brewn mud.. When the water is thus exhausted of 


its‘copper, the pits are raked out, and the oxyd > 


collected from them is simply dried in the sun. 
It is then fit for reduction in the reverberatory 
furnaces in the usual manner. 

. Analysis of Copper Ores. 

The analysis may be conducted in the dry, or 
the moist way. Each has its peculiar advantages 
and defects. 
~ In the dry way, the ores when they contain 
sulphur or arsenie (which is the case with the 
greater number), are first roasted, in order to dis- 
sipate the greater part of these mineralising sub- 


stances. For this purpose, in analysis in the ~ 


‘small way, they are mixed with about their bulk © 


of charcoal powder, or fine sawdust, which is better, 
aud exposed to alow red heat on a flat tile or 
muffle, or any other convenient apparatus’ on © 
which they can be thinly spread. mathe: 

The sulphur; or arsenic, soon begins to rise In 
fumes, which should be hastened by frequent stir- 
ring, keeping the heat just below the point at 
which the ore would run and clot together, to pre- 
vent which is one considerable use of the charcoal 
or sawdust. 

When no more fames sensibly arise, and the 
charcoal is entirely burnt off, the part of the ore 
that remains now consists of the metallic portion 
in the state of an oxyd, still mixed, however, with 
a quantity of sulphur or arsenic, which mere roast- 
ing will not separate, and of all the earthy matrix 
that may have been originally contained. 

The ore is then fitted for the second process, 
which is that of reduction of the metallic oxyds to 
the reguline state. All that is essentially necessary 
to reduction, is'to expose the oxyd to a high heat 
in contact with charcoal, or other carbonaceous _ 
matter, and secluded from the contact of air. It 
has been a constant custom with chemists in al-_ 
most ail cases (till of late years) to add to the ore 
in reduction, not only a due quantity of carbona- 
ceous matter, but also to mix with it a large pro- 
portion (seldom less than thrice its weight) of 
some alkaline or easily vitrifiable matter, to serve 
as a flux, to promote the fusion of all the hetero-— 
geneous contents of the ore, and to afford a thin- 
flowing medium, through which the globules of the 
reduced metal can. readily fall by their superior — 
gravity, and at last be collected in a single mass 
or button at the bottom of the crucible. The 
mischief of these saline fluxes, however, is that 
they constantly dissolve a portion of the metallic 
oxyd before it- has time to pass to the metallic’ 
state and retain it permanently, thus robbing the 
metallic button of a part of what would otherwise 
augmentit. © : 

- The analysis of copper ores in the moist way 1s __ 
performed in a tolerably uniform’ manner, the ore 
being first treated with an acid which dissolves all 
the metallic part, leaving whatever sulphur or silex 
the ore may possess: after which the different 
metals, of which the metallic part consists, whe- 
ther silver, antimony, iron, tin, or nickel, are se- 
parately precipitated from the solution, either im 
the metallic state, or in certain known forms of 
combination, from which the metallic portion can 
be accurately inferred. 

Copper Alloys. hy 

The alloys in which copper predominates are 
peculiarly numerous and important. Many of 
them are perfectly well known, and have been in. 
use from very early times: of others the exact 
composition, and particularly the mode of prepa- — 
ration, are kept as secret as possible; for even - / 
when the precise composition of an alloy is found 
by chemical analysis, it may often be extremely — 
difficult.to produce a mixture by common methods, 
which shall have exactly the same shade of colour, 
the same malleability, texture, susceptibility of 
polish, or some other excellence, which, perhaps, 
a-mere accident has discovered to the possessor. 


>) The principal objects of alloying copper appear 


‘to be to render it less liable to tarnish, and espe=— 
cially to-be acted on by common ‘animal or vege- — 
table substances, to make it more fusible and — 
harder, and able to take a higher polish, and #0— 


alter its colour either to a golden yellow or silvery 
white. All these objects are attainable by differ- 
ent alloys. - Copper alloyed with gold, silver, and 
platina, is seldom, if ever, used in the proportions 
in which it would be reckoned as alloy of eopper, 
bemg much too costly for any purpose of manu- 
facture; with this exception, however, that a very 
small portion of silver much improves the compo- 
sition of the alloy of copper and tin, when used as 
bell-metal or speculum-metal. Copper is used 
Jargely as an alloy of gold and silver, and it is 
often plated with one or the other. 
; Tutenag is a white alloy of copper, zinc, and 
iron, according to Keir, which is very hard, tough, 
and sufficiently ductile to be wrought into varieus 
articles of furniture, such ‘as candlesticks, &c. 
which take a high polish, and when made of the 
better sort of tutenag are hardly distinguishable 
from silver. The inferior kinds are still white, 
but with a brassy yellow. The Chinese petong is 
another fine, white, malleable alloy of copper, the 
composition of which is not exactly known, but it 
contains a small portion of silver. Copper unites 
with lead very intimately by fusion, but when a 
mass of this alloy is exposed to a heat less than 
that at which the whole melts, the lead alone 
sweats out, leaving almost all the copper in a po- 
rous or honeycombed state. When the copper 
holds a small portion of silver, the lead carries the 
- latter out with it, and this is the principle of the 
old process of eliquation, formerly much used in 
the extracting of silver from copper ores. Copper, 
with about a fourth of its weight of lead, forms 
pot-metal, used by the ancients for their coins. 
Copper nearly saturated with zinc forms brass, 
the most important of all the alloys of this metal. 
(See Brass). With a much less proportion of 
Zine the colour of the alloy approaches very nearly 
to that of gold, and the malleability increases. 
Mixtures chiefly of these two metals are used to 
' form a variety of yellew or gold-coloured alleys, 
known by the names of tombac, Manheim, or 
Dutch gold, tinsel, similor, prince Rapert’s metal, 
Pinchbeck, &c.; but the precise composition va- 
ries according to the fancy or the experience of 
- different manufacturers, 
beaten out into extremely fine leaves, which,: 
when fresh, have nearly the brilliance of gold-leaf, 
and are used as a cheap imitation of it; but they 
tarnish very soon. The mixture may be made, 
either by directly melting copper and zinc, or by 
mixing brass and copper.’ In either case the 
copper should be melted first, and the zinc added 
afterwards, the whole stirred together with wood, 
covering it with a little charcoal, and poured out 
immediately, to prevent the Joss by the burning 
off the zinc. A kind of tombac is the material of 
which a large proportion of the Roman coins was 
composed. Kiaproth on analyzing several struck 
_ during the first century of the emperors, found 
them all to consist either of pure copper, or of 
copper and zinc, in which the latter metal made 
generally from a fifth to a sixth of the mass. A 
little tin and lead were found in some; but in 
such small proportion as to appear only an acci- 
dental impurity. . 
The alloys of copper and tin are extremely im- 
portant in the arts, and curious as chemical mix- 
tures. They form, in different proportions, mix- 
tures which have a distinct and appropriate, use. 
Tin added to copper makes it more fusible ; much 
less liable to rust or corrosion by common sub- 
‘stances; harder, denser, and more sonorous. In 
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these respects the alloy has a real adyantage over 
unmixed copper; but this is in many cases more 
than counterbalanced by the extreme brittleness 
which even a moderate portion. of tin imparts, and 
which is a singular circumstance, considering how 
very malleable both metals are before mixture, and 
the remarkable softness and ductility of tin. 

; Copper, or sometimes copper with a little zine, 
alloyed with as much tin as will make from about 
one-tenth to about one-fifth of the whole, forms 
an alloy, which is the principal and often the only 
composition for bells, the cannen improperly called . 
brass, bronze statues, and several inferior purpo- 
ses; and hence it is called bronze or bell-metal 
(always observing that there is no. perfect uniform- 
ity in the different alloys under these names, 
either in the proportion or the actual number of 
ingredients), and it is excellently fitted for these 
purposes by its hardness, density, sonorousness, 
and fusibility, whereby the minutest parts of bol- 
low moulds may be readily filled before it fixes in 
cooling. For cannon, a lower portion of tin seems 
to be used. According to Dr. Watson, the metal 
employed at Woolwich is one hundred parts of 
copper, with from eight to ten of tin. Hence it 
still retains some little malleability, and of course 
is tougher than with more tin. 

Bronze cannon are much less liable to rust than 
those of iron; but in large pieces of ordnance, by 
very rapid firing, the touch-hole is apt to melt 
down, and spoil the piece; of which. there is a res 
markable instance at the Tower of London, of a 
mortar of the largest calibre thus spoiled at the 
siege of Namur. On account of the sonorousness 
of bronze, these cannon give a much sharper re-~ 
port than those of iron, which for a time impairs 
the hearing of the people that work them. A 
common alloy for bell-metal is about eighty of 
copper to twenty of tin; or where copper, brass, 
and tin are used, the copper is from seventy to 
eighty. per cent. including the portion contained 
in the brass, and the remainder is tin and zinc. 
The zine certainly makes it more sonorous. An- 
timony is also often found in small-quantity im 
bell-metal. Some of the finer kinds used for small 
articles contain also a little silver, which much in~ 
proves the sound. 

When the tin is nearly one-third cf the alloy, 
it is then most beautifully white, with a lustre al- 
most like that of mercury, extremely hard, very 
close-grained, and perfectly brittle. In this state it 
takes a most beautiful polish, and is admirably 
fitted for the reflection of light for all optical pur- 
poses. Itis then called speculum metal, which, 
however, for the extreme perfection required in 
modern astronomical instruments, is better mixed 
with a very small proportion of other metals, par- 
ticularly arsenic, brass, and silver. 

When more tin is added than amounts to half 
the weight of the copper, the alloy begins to lose 
that splendid whiteness for which it is so valuable 
as a mirror, and becomes more of a blue-grey. As 
the tin increases, the texture becomes rough-grain- 
ed, and as it were rotten, and totally unfit for 
manufacture, The speculum metal is therefore in 
the highest proportion of alloy of tin that copper 
will admit, for any useful purpose. See Aikin's 
Dictionary of Chemistry. Dizé Jour. Phys. 
Watson’s Essays. 


CUPTREA. In botany, a genus of the 
class dodecandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
gix-toothed, unequal ; petals six, unequal, in- 
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serted into the calyx ; capsule one-celled, with 
a three-sided follicle. One species only; a 
Brasil plant. ; 

CUR. s. (korre, Dutch.) 1. A worthless 
degenerate dog (Dryden). 2. A term of re- 
proach for a man (Shakspeare). 

CU’RABLE. a, (from cure.) That admits a 
remedy; that may be healed (Dryden). 

CU’RABLENESS. s. (from curable.) Pos- 
sibility to be healed. : 

CURACOA, or Curassovu, an island of 
America, about twenty-eight miles from the 
continent of Terra Firma, subject to the Dutch, 
being about twenty-five miles long, and twelve 
broad. The harbour is a good one, and stands 
on the south-east part of the island, where the 
Dutch have one of the neatest and. most ele- 
gant towns in the West Indies. The public 
buildings are handsome and numerous, and the 
private houses convenient. ‘The magazines are 
swell stored, and are large and commodious. 
This island is naturally barren; but the in- 
dustry of the Dutch has rendered it capable of 
producing both sugar and tobacco; and has 
raised here some good salt-works, which carry 
on a great trade. In times of peace, the trade 
of this island is said to be worth no less than 
500,000/. per annum to the Dutch; but it is 
much greater in the times of war, as it then 
becomes the common emporium of the West 
Indies... Lat. 11.56 N. Lon, 68. 20 W. 

CURACY. s. (from curate.) Employment 
ofacurate; employment which a hired clergy- 
man holds under the beneficiary (Swift). 

CURASSOU., In ornithology. See Pe- 
NELOPE and CRAx. 

CURATE, is properly a parson or vicar of a 
parish, who has the charge or cure of the pa- 
rishioners’ souls, 

CuRATE is now more generally used for a 
deputy, or substitute of the parson, or one who 
officiates in the place of the incumbent, or be- 
neficiary. * In case of pluralities of livings, or 
where a clergyman is old and infirm, it is re- 
quisite there should be a curate to perform the 
cure of the church. ~Heis to be licensed, and 
admitted by the bishop of the diocese, or by an 
ordinary having episcopal jurisdiction ; and 
when a curate hath the approbation of the 
bishop, he usually appoints the salary too; and 
in such case, if he be not paid, the curate hath 
a proper remedy in the he bo 4 court, bya 
sequestration of the profits of the benefice ; but 
if the curate is not licensed by the bishop, he is 

ut to his remedy at common Jaw, where he 
must prove the agreement, &c. A curate 
having no fixed estate in his curacy, not being 
instituted and inducted, may be removed at 
pleasure by the bishop or incumbent. But 
there are perpetual curates as well as temporary, 
who are appointed where tithes are impro- 
priate, and no vicarage endowed: these are not 
removeable, and the impropriators are obliged 
to find them ; some whereof have certain por- 
tions of the tithes settled on them, Every 
clergyman that officiates in a church (whether 
incumbent ox substitute) in the liturgy is called 
acurate. Curates must subscribe the declara- 
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tion according to the act of uniformity, or are 
liable to imprisonment, &c. ‘The laws re- 
specting the provision to be made for the sup- 
port of curates are about to undergo some re- 
vision. 

CURATELLA. In botany, a genus of the 
class polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx five~ 
leaved ; petals four; styles two; capsule two- 
parted; the cells two-seeded. One species 
only; a native of South America. 

CU'RATESHIP. s. (from curate.) The 
same with curacy. | ' 

CU'RATIVE. a. (from cure.) Relating to 
the cure of diseases; not preservative (Brown). 

CURATOR, an officer under the Roman 
emperors, who regulated the prices of all kinds 
of vendible commodities in the empire. _ 

CURATOR OF AN UNIVERSITY, in the 
United Provinces, is an elective office, to which 
belongs the direction of the affairs of the uni- 
versity ; as, the administration of the revenues, 
the inspection of the professors, &c. The cus 
rators are chosen by the states of each province: 
the university of Leyden has three ; the burgh- 
ermasters of the city have a fourth. 

CURB, in the manage, a chain of iron made 
fast to the upper part of the branches of the 
bridle, in a hole called the eye, and running 
over the beard of the horse. The curb of a 
horse’s bridle consists of the following parts : 
1. The hook fixed to the eye of the branch. 
2, The chain of SS, or links. 3. The two 
rings or mails. Large curbs, provided they be 
round, are always the most gentle. . 

Curs, inthe manage, is also the name of a 
tumour situated on the back part of the hinder 
leg of a horse, immediately below the hock, 

robably the result of local injury, or too vio- 
lent labour. Mild blistering frequently suc- 
ceeds, particularly where the operation is twice 
performed ; but when the case is of long stand- 
ing, a few slight feather strokes with the 
firing-iron may be necessary to effect the cure. 

Curs, used metaphorically, signifies re- 
straint, inhibition, opposition. 

To Curs. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
euide a horse with a curb (Milton). 2. To 
restrain ; to inhibit; to check (Spenser). 

CURCULIGO. In botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order monogynia. Corol six- 
petalled, flat; spathe one-valved; style very 
short; stigmas three, diverging; capsule one- 


celled, four-seeded, spongy, beaked. One- 
species only; a native of Coromandel. 
CURCULIO: Weevil. In zoology, a 


genus of the class insecta, order coleoptera. 
Antennas clavate, seated on the snout, which 
is horny and prominent; feelers four, filiform, 

The larvas of this most splendid tribe have 
six scaly legs, and a scaly head : some of them 
infest granaries, eating their way into the grains 
of corn, and leaving nothing but the husk : 
some dwell in other seeds, or are lodged in the 
inside of artichokes, thistles, and various other 
plants; and others devour the leaves of trees 
and herbs. The species are very numerous, 
and amount to not less than six tasted and 
fifty-three that have been specifically ascers 
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tained and described. They are scattered over 
the globe, and may be thus subdivided into 
sections. . 

A. Jaw cylindrical, one-toothed : compris- 
ing the family named curculio by Fabri- 
cius. These, again, are distinguished by 
having 

«. Snout longer than the thorax; thighs 
unarmed. : 

€. Snout longer than the thorax; thighs 
toothed. 

y- Snout longer than the thorax ; hind-thighs 
formed for leaping. 

3. Snout shorter than the thorax ; thighs 
unarmed. 

;- Snout shorter than the thorax; thighs 
toothed. 

B. Lip bifid; jaw bifid, short ; snout short: 
embracing the tribe anthribus of Fabricius. 

C. Lip rounded, horny ; feelers very short: 
the BAER seers of Fabricius. 

The species mostly worthy of notice are the 

following. +h 

1. C.nucum. Nut weevil. Body brown; 
snout long, slender, curved; length from the 
tip of the snout to the end of the body, nearly 
‘half an inch, The complete insect is the pa- 
‘rent of the maggot, so frequently found in the 
hazel-nut. It appears early in August, and is 
seen creeping about hazel-trees. ‘The female 
when ready to deposit her eggs, singles out a 
nut, which she pierces with her proboscis, and 
then turning round, drops an egg into the ca- 
vity. She passes on, pierces another nut, drops 
another egg, and so continues till she has ex- 
hausted her entire stock. ‘The'nut not essen- 
tially injured continues to grow. The egg is 
soon hatched ; the young maggot or larva finds 
‘its food prepared for it, and about the time of 
its full growth, falls with the ripened nut to 
‘the-ground, and at length creeps out by gnaw- 
‘ingacircular hole in the side. It then bur- 
rows or creeps under the surface of the ground, 
where it continues dormant for eight months ; 
it then casts its skin, commences a chrysalis of 
the shape and appearance of the rest of the 
beetle tribe; and in the beginning of August, 
attaining its complete form, it throws oft the 
‘spoil of the chrysalis, creeps to the surface, and 
becomes an inhabitant of the upper world. 
See Nat. Hist. Plate LX: XII. 

2. C. granarius. Granary-weevil. Colour 
‘uniform dull chesnut, or reddish brown; length 
scarcely two lines. It deposits an egg jn va- 
rious grains of wheat or barley, in the same 
manner as c. nucum in the hazel-nut, which 
undergoes the same process of transmigration as 
the c. nucum egg, but in a much shorter pe- 
‘yiod of time, the perfect insect being accom- 
plished in about twenty-one days. ‘The egg is 
‘of about the size of a grain of sand. 

3. C. imperialis. Imperial weevil, or dia- 
mond beetle. Ground colour of the wing- 
sheaths coal-black, with numerous parallel 
rows of sparkling indentations round, and of a 
green-gold colour, highly brilliant, from mi- 


nute reflecting scales, like the scales of the but- 
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tery. The most brilliant and beautiful of the 


insect class. A native of Brasil. 

CURCUMA. Turmeric. In botany,” a 
genus of the class monandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx bifid; corol four-parted ; nectary three- 
lobed ; anther two-spurred at the base. Two 
species ; both natives of India. 

EG: rotunda; with ovate lanceolate leaves, 
ornamented with a very few lateral nerves: the 
root an ovate bulb; stemless; but possessed of 
pale, spiked flowers. 

2. C. longa; leaves lanceolate, with very 
numerous lateral nerves; stemless; wit 
fleshy, palmate root, and white sessile flowers. 
The root of both species is imported in its dried 
state, and for the same purposes. Externally it 
is of a pale yellow colour, wrinkled, solid, pon- 
derous, and the inner substance of a deep saf- 
fron or gold colour : its odour is. somewhat fra- 
grant; to the taste it is bitterish, slightly acrid, 
exciting a moderate degree of warmth in the 
mouth, and on being chewed it tinges the sa- 
liva yellow. It is now very seldom used me- 
dicinally, but retains a place in our pharmaco- | 

celas. 

CURD. s. The coagulation of milk (Pope). 

To Curp. v. a. (from the noun.) To turn 
to curds; to cause to coagulate (Shakspeare). 

CURDISTAN, a country of Asia, seated 
between the Turkish empire and Persia, lying 
along the eastern coast of the river Tigris, and 
comprehending great part of the ancient Assyria. 

To CURDLE. v.n. (from curd.) To coa- 
gulate ; to concrete (Bacon). 

To Cu'RDLE. v. a. To cause to coagulate ; to 
force into concretions (loyer). 

CURDLING, the coagulation of any par- 
ticular fluid, such as milk. In Tuscany, it ts 
effected by means of artichoke flowers, instead 
of the rennet employed in Britain. There 
are, besides, a variety of substances which may 
be advantageously substituted for either, espe- 
cially when the whey is intended to be a cool- 
ing and antiseptic beverage ; for instance, a 
small quantity of cream of tartar; a few drops 
of oil of vitriol, or spirit of salt, previously di- 
luted in a spoonful of water, will easily coagu- 
late the milk; after which it should be strain- 
ed. See CHEESE. 

CU'RDY. a. (from curd.) Coagulated; cone 
creted; full of curds ; curdled (Arbuthnot). 

CURE. s. (cura, Latin.) 1. Remedy; re- 
storative (Granville). 2. Act of healing 
(Luke). 3. The benefice or employment of a 
curate or clergyman (Collier). 

To CurE. v. a. (curo, Latin.) 1. To heal ; 
to restore to health; to remedy; to recover 
(Waller). 2. To prepare in any manner so as 
to be preserved from corruption (Temple). 

CU'RELESS. a. (cure and less.) Without 
cure; without remedy (Shakspeare). é; 

CU'RER. s. (from cure.) A healer ; a phy- 
sician (Shakspeare. Harvey). 

CURETES, in antiquity, the same as cory 
bantes. : -} 

CURFEW, or CourFEW, asi nal given in 
eities taken in war, &c. to the inhabitants to 
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go to bed. Pasquin says, it, was so called, as 
being intended to advertise the people to secure 
themselves from the robberies and debaucheries 
of the night. The most noted curfew in Eng- 
land was that established by William the Con- 
queror, who appointed, under severe penal- 
ties, that, at the ringing ofa bellat eight o’clock 
in the evening, every one should put out their 
lights and fires, and go to bed: whence, a bell 
rung about that time was long called a curfew- 
bell, 

CURIA, in Roman antiquity, denoted, 1. 
The senate-house. 2. A portion or division 
of a tribe,. containing an hundred men. 3. 
The places where the curiz used to assemble. 
In our ancient customs, the assembly of the 
bishops, peers, and great men, to celebrate the 
chief festivals of the year, was also called 
curia. 

CuRIA BARONUM. 
RON. . 

CuRIA CLAUDENDA, is a writ that lies 
against him who should fence and inclose the 
ground, but refuses or defers to do it. 

CURIA/LITY. s. (curialis, Latin.) The 
. privileges, or retinue, of a court (Bacon). 

CURIATH, a family of Alba, which was 
carried to Rome by Tullus Hostilius, and en- 
tered among the patricians. The three Cu- 
_Tiatli, who engaged the Horatii, and lost the 
victory, were of this family. 

CURIO, ‘the chief and priest of a curia. 
Romulus, upon dividing the people into curiz, 
gave each division a chief, who was to be priest 
of that curia, under the title of curioand flamen 
curialis. His business was to provide and of- 
ficiate at the sacrifices of the curia, which 
were called curionia; the curia furnishing him 
with asum of money on that consideration, 
which pension or appointment was called cu- 
rionium. 

Curio (Quintius), an excellent orator, who 
called Cesar in full senate, ‘Omnium mulie- 
rum virum, et omnium virorum mulierum.” 
(Tacitus). His son, C. Scribonius, was tribune 
of the people, and saved Cesar’s life as he re- 
turned from the senate-house, after the debates 
concerning the punishments which ought to be 
inflicted on the adherents of Catiline. He 
killed himself in Africa. 

CURIOSITY. s. (from curious.) 1. Inqui- 
sitiveness ; inclination to inquiry. 2. Nicety; 
delicacy (Shakspeare). 3. Accuracy; exact- 
ness (tay). 4. Anact of curiosity; nice ex- 
periment (Bacon). 5. An object of curiosity ; 
rarity (Addison). 

CURIOSUS, an officer of the Roman em- 
pire during the middle age, appointed to take 
care that no frauds or irregularities were com- 
mitted. 

CU’RIOUS. a. (curtosus, Latin.) 1. Inqui- 
sitive; desirous of information (Davies). 2. 
_ Attentive to ; diligeut about (Woodward). 3, 
Accurate ; careful not to mistake (Hooker). 
4. Difficult to please; solicitous of perfection ; 
full of care (Taylor). 5. Exact; nice; subtile 
(Holder). 6. Ariful; nicely diligent (Fair- 
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fax). 7. Elegant; neat; laboured; finished 
(Exodus). 8. Rigid; severe; rigorous (Shak- 
speare). 

CU’RIOUSLY. ad. 1. Inquisitively ; stu- 
diously (Newton). 2. Elegantly; neatly 
(South). 3. Artfully; exactly. 4. Cap- 
tiously. : 

CURIUS DENTATUS MARCUS AN- 
NIUS, a Roman, celebrated for his fortitude 
and frugality. He was three times consul, and 
was twice honoured with a triumph. He ob- 
tained decisive victories over the Samnites, the 
Sabines, and the Lucanians, and defeated 
Pyrrhus near Tarentum. The ambassadors of 
the Samnites visited his cottage, while he was 
boiling some vegetables in an earthen pot, and 
attempted to bribe him by the offer of large 
presents. He refused them with contempt, 
and said, ‘‘I prefer my earthen pots to all your 
vessels of gold and silver, and it is my wish to 
command those who are in possession of money, 
while I am deprived of it, and live in poverty.” 
(Plutarch). 

To CURL. v. a. (krollen, Dutch.) 1. To 
turn the hair in ringlets (Shakspeare). 2. ‘To 
writhe; to twist. 3. To dress with curls 
(Shakspeare). 4. To raise in waves, undula- 
tions, or sinuosities (Dryden). 

To Curt. v.n, 1. To shrink into ringlets 
(Boyle). 2. To rise in undulations (Dryden). 
3. To twist itself (Dryden). ' 

Curt. s. (from the verb.) 1. A ringlet of 


hair (Sidney). 2. Undulation ; wave ; sinuo- 

sity; flexure (Newton). SM Ge. 
‘CURLEW. In ornithology. See Sco- 

LOPAX. . 


CURMI, a name given by the ancients to a 
sort of malt liquor or ale. It was made of 
barley, and was drunk by the people of many 
nations instead of wine. tate > 

CURMU’DGEON. s. (coeur mechant, Fr.) 
An avaricious churlish fellow ; a miser; a 
niggard ; a eriper (Locke). 

CURMU’DGEONLY. a. (from curmud~ 
geon.) Avaricious ; covetous; churlish; mig- 
gardly (L’ E'strange). 

CURRANT-TREE. See Rrszs. 

CURRANTS, the fruit.of a species of gros- 
sularia, (See Rises.) The white and red 
sort are mostly used; for the black, and chiefly 
the leaves, upon first coming out, are in 
use to flavour English spirits, and counterfeit 
French brandy. The jelly of black currants is 
reckoned very efficacious in curing inflamma- 
tions of the throat. 

Currants also signify a smaller kind of | 
erapes, brought principally from Zante and 
Cephalonia. They are gathered off the bushes, 
and laid to dry in the sun, and so put up in 
large butts. ‘They are used for culinary pur- 
oses chiefly. 

CU’RRENCY. ‘s. (from current.) 1. Cir- 
culation ; power of passing from hand to hand 
(Swift). 2, General reception. 3. Fluency; 
readiness of utterance. 4. Continuance; con- 
stant flow (Ayliffe). 5. General esteem; the 
rate at. which any thing is vulgarly valued 
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(Bacon). 6. The papers stamped in the En- 
glish colonies by authority, and passing for 
money. 
CURRENT. a. (currens, Latin.) 1. Cireu- 
latory ; passing from hand to hand (Genesis). 
2. Generally received; uncontradicted; au- 
thoritative (Hooker). 3. Common; general 
(Watts). 4. Popular; such as is established 
by vulgar estimation (Grew). 5. Fashionable; 
_ popular (Pope). 6. Passable; such as may be 
_ allowed or admitted (Shakspeare). 7. What 
_is now passing; what is at present in its course. 

Cu’RRENT.s. 1. A running stream (Boyle), 
2. Currents are progressive motions of the 
‘water of the sea in several places (Harris). 3. 
Course ; progression (Bacon). 

CurRENT. (from curro, I run.) In hydro- 
graphy, a stream or flux of water in any di- 
rection. ‘The setting of the current, is that 


oint of the compass towards which the waters — 


run; the drift of a current, is the rate it runs 
an hour. 

Currents, in the sea, are either natural and 
general, as arising from the diurnal rotation of 
the earth on its axis; or accidental and parti- 
cular, caused by the waters being driven against 
promontories, or into gulphs and streights, 
where, wanting room to spread, they are driven 
back, and thus disturb the ordinary flux of the 
sea. 

’ The currents are so violent under the equa- 
tor, where the motion of the earth is greatest, 
that they hurry vessels very speedily from Africa 
to America ; but absolutely prevent their re- 
turn the same way: so that ships are forced to 
run as far as the 40th or 45th degree of north 
latitude, to fall into the return of the current 
again, to bring them home to Europe. It is 
shewn by governor Pownal, that this current 
performs a continual circulation, setting out 
from the Guinea coast in Africa, for example, 
from thence crossing straight over the Atlantic 
_ ocean, and so setting into the gulph of Mexico 
by the south side of it; then sweeping round 
. by the bottom of the gulph, it issues out by the 
north side of it, and thence takes a direction 
north-easterly along the coast of North Ame- 
rica, till it arrives near Newfoundland, where 
it is turned by a rounding motion backwards 
across the Atlantic again, upon the coasts of 
Europe, and from thence southward again to 
the coast of Africa, from whence it set out. 


Tn the streights of Gibraltar, the currents set 


in by the south side, sweep along the coast of 
Africa to Egypt, by Palestine, and so return by 
the northern side, or European coasts, and issue 
out again by the northern side of the streights. 
In St. George’s channel too they usually set 
eastward. The great violence and danger of 
the séa in the streights of Magellan, is attri- 
buted to two contrary currents setting in, one 
from the South, and the other from the North. 
moa, j 
CURRENTS, in navigation, are certain set- 
tings of the stream, by which ships are com- 
elled to alter their course or velocity, or both, 
and submit to the motion impressed upon 
them by the current. The knowledge of them 
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being so necessary an article in navigation, we 

shall shew a more accurate way of discovering 

the way they set, together with their strength, 

than that of guessing by the ripplings of the 

water, and by the driving of the froth along 

shore. ‘Take your ship’s boat, with three or 
four men, a compass, a log-line with a large’ 
log to it, and a kettle or iron pot, with a coil 

or two of inch-rope fastened to its bale. When 

at a proper distance from the ship, heave your 

kettle overboard, and let it sink 80 or 100 fa- 

thoms, which will ride the boat nearly as fast 
as if at anchor. Heave your log, and turn 

your half-minute glass, observing at the same 

time to set the drift of the log by the compass : 

then will the knots run out during the half- 

minute, give the current’s strength, and the 
compass its setting. Now to know how to 

make proper allowances for currents, it is evi- 
dent, if a current sets just with the course of 
the ship, then the motion of the ship is in- 

creased by as much as is the drift or velocity of 
the current ; and if a current sets directly 
against the ship’s course, then the motion 1s 
retarded in proportion to the velocity of the 
current. Henceit is plain, 1. If the velocity 
of the current be less than that of the ship, 

then the ship will get so much ahead, as is the 
difference of these velocities. 2. If the velocity 
of the current be greater than that of the ship, 

then the ship will fall so much astern as is the 
difference of these velocities. -3. If the velo- 
city of the current be equal to that of the ship, 
then the ship will stand still, the one velocity 
destroying the other. 

If the current thwarts the course of a ship, 
then it not only lessens or augments her velo- 
city, but gives hera new direction ; compound- 
ed of the course she steers, and the setting of 
the current. Suppose a ship sails by the com- 
pass directly south, g6 miles in 24 heurs, ina 
current that sets east 45 miles in the same time: 
required the ship’s true course and distance. 
It is evident that the ship will run upon the 
djagonal of a parallelogram, of which the sides 
are Q6 and 45: the length of this diagonal is 
found to be 106 miles, equal to ,/90*-+ 45”. 
See NAVIGATION. ; 

See also Robertson’s Navigation, vol. ii. book 
7.-sect. 8, where the sailing in currents is 
largely exemplified. 

Currents (Under), are distinct from the 
upper or apparent, and in different places set oF 
drive a contrary way. Dr. Thomas Smith, 
Phil. Trans. No. 158, makes it highly proba- 
ble, that in the Downs, in the streights of Gib- 
yaltar, &c. there is an under-current, whereby 
as much water is carried out, as is brought m 
by the upper-currents. This he argues from 
the offing between the north and south, Fore- 
land, where it runs tide and half-tide, 1, e. 1 
is either ebb or flood in that part of the Downs 
three hours before it is so off at sea: a certain 
sign, that though the tide of flood runs aloft, 
yet the tide of ebb runs under-foot, 1. e. close 
by the ground ; and so at the tide of ebb it will 
flow under-foot. This he confirms by. an ex- 
periment in the Baltic Sound, communicated 
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to him by an able seaman present at the mak- 
ing it: being there, then, with one of the 
king’s frigates, they went with their pinnace 
into the mid-stream, and were carried violently 
by the current. Soon after that, they sunk a 
basket with a large cannon-bullet, to a certain 
depth of water, which gave check to the boat’s 
motion ; and sinking it still lower and lower, 
the boat was driven a-head to the windward, 
against the upper-current; the current aloft 
not. being above four or five fathom deep. He 
added, that the lower the basket was let down, 
the stronger the under-current was found. 
From this principle, it is easy to account for 
that continual in-draught of water out of the 
Atlantic into the Mediterranean, through the 
streights of Gibraltar ; a passage about twenty 
miles broad: yet, without any sensible rising 
_of the water along the coasts of Barbary, &c. 
or any overflowing of the lands, which there 
lie very low. 

CU’/RRENTLY. ad. (from current.) 1. 
With a constant motion. 2. Without opposi- 
tion (Hooker). 3. Popularly; . fashionably ; 
generally. 4, Without ceasing. 

CU’/RRENTNESS. s. (from current.) 1. 
’ Circulation. 2. General reception. 3. Easi- 
ness of pronunciation (Camden). 

CURRICULUS, in our ancient writers, 
denotes the year, or course of a year. 

CU’/RRIER. s. (coriarius, Latin.) One who 
dresses and pares leather for those who make 
shoes, or other things (L’ Estrange). 

No currier shall use the trade of a butcher, 
tanner, &c. or shall curry skins insufficiently 
tanned, or gash any hide of leather, on pain of 
forfeiting for every hide or skin, 6s. 8d. If any 
currier do not curry leather sent to him, within 
sixteen days between Michaelmas and Lady- 
day, and in eight days.at other times, he shall 
on conviction thereof forfeit 5/. 12 Geo. II. c. 
25. Every currier or dresser of hides in oil 
shall annually take out a licence from the com- 
missioners or officers of excise. Several of these 
regulations, however, have been altered by a 
late law. 

CU’RRISH. a. (from cur.) Having the qua- 
lities of a degenerate dog ; brutal; sour; quar- 
relsomeé; churlish (Fairfax). 

CURRODREPANUS. (formed of currus, 
chariot, and dgenavev, scythe or sickle.) In an- 
tiquity, a kind of chariot armed with scythes. 
The driver of this chariot was obliged to ride on 
one of the horses, as there was no other seat for 
him ; the usual place for him being all armed 
with knives. . 

To CU'RRY. v. a. (corium, Latin, leather.) 
1. To dress leather, by beating and rubbing it. 
2. To beat; to drub; to china (Addison). 3. 
To rub a horse with a scratching instrument, 
so as to smooth his coat (Bacon). 4. To scratch 
in kindness (Shakspeare). 5. To Curry fa- 
vour. To become a favourite by petty offi- 
ciousness, slight kindnesses, or flattery ([oo.). 

CU/RRYCOMB. s. An instrument used 
for currying horses (Locke). 

_CURRYING is the art of dressing cow- 
hides, calvesrskins, seal-skins, 8&c., principally 
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for shoes; and this is done either upon the 
flesh or the grain. i? 

In dressing leather for shoes upon the flesh, 
the first operation is soaking the leather in 
water, until it is thoroughly wet; then the 
flesh side is shaved on a beam about seven or 
eight inches broad, with a knife of a peculiar 
construction, to a proper substance, according 
to the custom of the country, and the uses to 
which it is to be applied. This is one of the 
most curious and laborious operations in the 
whole mystery of currying. The knife used 
for this purpose is of a rectangular form, with 
two handles, one at each end, and a double 
edge. ‘They are manufactured at Cirencester, 
and composed of iron and steel: the edge is 
given to them by rubbing them on a flat stone ~ 
of asharp gritty substance till it comes to a 
kind of wire; this wire is taken off by a fine 
stone, and the edge is then turned toa kind of 
groove wire by a piece of steel in form of a 
bodkin, which steel is used to renew the edge 
in the operation. 

After the leather is properly shaved, it is 
thrown into the water again, and scowered 
upon a board or stone commonly appropriated 
to that use. Scowering is performed by rub- 
bing the grain or hair side with a piece of pu- 
mice-stone, or with some other stone of a good 
grit, not unlike in thickness and shape to the 
slate with which some houses are covered, 
These stones force out of the leather a white 
sort of substance, called the bloom, produced 
by the oak bark in tanning. The hide or skin 
is then conveyed to the shade or drying place, 
where the oily substances are applied, term 
stuffing ordubbing. ‘The oil used for this pur- 
pose is prepared by the oil leather-dressers, by 
boiling sheep skins or doe skins in cod oil. 
This is put on both sides of the leather, but in 
greater and thicker quantity on the flesh than 
on the grain or hair side. . 

_ Thus we have pursued the currying of lea- 
ther in its wet state, and through its first stage, 
commouly called getiing out. 

When it is thoroughly dry, an instrument, — 
with teeth on the under side, called a graining- 
board, is first applied to the flesh-side, which 
is called graining; then to the grain-side, called 
bruising. ‘The whole of this operation is in- 
tended to soften the leather to which it is ap- 
plied. Whitening, or pairing, succeeds, which 
is performed with a fine edge to the knife al- 
ready described, and used in taking off the 
erease from the flesh. It is then boarded up, 
or grained again, by applying the graining- 
board first to the grain and then to the flesh. 

It is now fit for waxing, which is performed 
first by colouring. This is performed by rub- — 
bing with a brush, dipped in a composition of 
oil and lamp black, on the flesh till it be tho- 
roughly black: it is then sized, called black 
sizing, with a brush or spunge, dried, tallowed 
with a woollen cloth, and-slicked upon the 


‘flesh with a small smooth piece of glass ; 


sized again with a sponge; and when dry, this 
sort of Jeather, called waxed, or black on the’ 
flesh, is curried. 


, 
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_ Carrying leather on the hair or grain side, 
called black on the grain, is the same in the 
first operation with that dressed on the flesh, 
till it is scowered. Then the first black is ap- 


plied to it while wet; which black is a solution’ 


of the sulphate of iron, called co peras, in fair 
water, or in the water in wiaeh the skins as 
they come from the tanner have been soaked: 
this is first put upon the grain after it has been 
rubbed with a stone: then rubbed over with a 
brush dipped in stale urine ; slicked out with 
an iron slicker, in order to make the grain 
_ come outas fine.as possible, and then stuffed in 
the manner already described among the first 
operations of currying; and when dry it is 
seasoned, i. e. rubbed over with a brush dipped 
in copperas-water on the grain till it is per- 
aa black; then slicked with a stone of a 
good grit, to take out the wrinkles as much as 
possible : after this the grain is raised with a 
fine graining-board, by turning the skin or 
piece of leather in various directions; and 
when a little dried, it is bruised, in order. to 
soften it. When it is thoroughly dry it is 
whitened, bruised again, and grained in two or 
three different ways, and when oiled upon 
the grain with a mixture of oil and tallow itis 
Boies: 

Bull and cow hides are sometimes curried 
for the use of sadlers and collat-makers; but 
the principal operations are much the same as 
those we have already described. It should, 
however, be observed, that only a small portion 

of flesh is taken off from hides designed for 
_ these purposes. Hides for the raofs of coaches, 
&c. are shaved nearly as thin as shoe hides, 
and blacked on the grain side. 

The oil used in the first operation of stuf- 
fing, or dubbing, is called spent oil, and con- 
_ tains a portion of alkali. It has latterly been 
made up expressly for the curriers. A fact 
worthy of remark is, that it is imbibed more 
uniformly and effectually by wet than by dry 
‘Teather; and this no doubt arises from the gra- 
dual evaporation of the water, which gives 
place to the introduction of the oil by capillary 
attraction, whereas the air, if interspersed in 
the pores, would resist it. For M. St. Real’s 
Observations on Currying, see Repertory of 
Arts, vol. il. p. 347. 

To CURSE. v. a. (cuppian, Saxon.) 1. To 
wish evil ; to execrate (Knolles). 2. To mis- 

chief; to afflict (Pope). 

_ To Curse. v. n. To imprecate (Judges). 

Curse, s. (from the verb.) 1. Malediction; 
wish of evil to another (Dryden). 2. Affict- 
ion; torment; vexation (Addison). ‘ 

CU'RSED. pariicip. ¢. 1. Deserving a 
curse; hateful; detestable ; abominable ; 
wicked (Shakspeare). @. Unholy ; unsancti- 
fied (Milt.). 3. Vexatious; troublesome(P7ri.). 

CU'RSEDLY. ad. Miserably; shamefully 
(Pope). 
~ CU’/RSEDNESS. s. (from cursed.) The state 
of being under a curse. ; 

CU’RSHIP. s. (from cur.) Dogship; mean- 
~ ness; scoundrelship (Hudzbras). 
CURSITOR, a clerk belonging to the court 
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of chancery, whose business it is to make out 
original writs. In the statute 18 Edward III. 
they are called clerks of course, and are twenty- 
four in number, making a corporation of them- 
selves. To each of thein is allowed a division 
of certain counties, into which they issue out 
the original writs required by the subject. 

CURSITOR-BARON, an Officer in the court 
of exchequer, who administers the oaths of all 
high-sheriffs, bailiffs, auditors, receivers, col- 
lectors, comptrollers, surveyors, and searchers 
of all the customs in England, 

CURSOR, a small piece of brass, &c. that 
slides ; as, the piece in an equinoctial ring dial 
that slides to the day of the month; or the 
little ruler or label of brass sliding in a groove 
along the middle of another label, representing 
the horizon in the analemma; or the point 
that slides along the beam compass, &c. 

CU’RSORARY. a. (from cursus, Latin.) 
Cursory; hasty ; careless (Shakspeare). 

CU’RSORILY. ad. (from cursory.) Hasti- 
ly; without care (Atterbury). 

CU'RSORINESS. s. (from cursory.) Slight 
attention. 

CU’RSORY. a. (from cursorius, Latin.) 
Hasty ; quick; inattentive; careless (Addison). 

CURST. a. Froward ; peevish ; malignant; 
mischievous; malicious; snarling (Crashaw). 

CU'RSTNESS. s. (from curst.) Peevish- 
ness; frowardness; malignity (Dryden). 

CURT. a. (from curtus, Latin.) Short. 

To CU/RTAIL. v. a. (curto, Latin.) To cut 
off; to cut short; to shorten (Hudibras). 

Cu’RTAIL DoG. s. A dog whose tail is cut 
off (Shakspeare). 

CurTAIL, or CuR-TAIL, in the manage, 
a name given to the tail of a horse after he has 
undergone the operation of docking. See 
DockINc. 

CU/RTAIN. s. (cortina, Latin.) 1. A 
cloth contracted or expanded at pleasure (Ar- 
buthnot). 2. To draw the Curtain. To 
close it, so as to conceal the object ; or to open, 
so as to discern the object (Pope. Shakspeare). 
3. (In fortification.) The part of the wall or 
rampart that lies between two bastions. See 
CuRTIN. 

Cu/RTAIN-LECTURE. s. (from curtain and 
lecture.) A reproof given by a wife to her 
husband in bed (Addison). 

To Cu’R TAIN. v.n. (from the noun.) To 
enclose or accommodate with curtains (Pope). 

CURTATE DISTANCE, in astronomy, 
the distance from the sun to that point where 
a perpendicular let fall from a planet or comet 
meets the plane of the ecliptic. 

CURTATION, in astronomy, the differ- 
ence between a body’s distance from the sun, 
and its curtate distance. 

CURTELASSE. See CurLass.~ 

CURTEYN, Currana, in the British 
customs, king Edward the Confessor’s sword, 
borne before the prince at coronations. Its 
point is said to be broken off, as an emblem of 
mercy. ; 

CURTIN, Curratn, or CourTIN, in 
fortification, is that part of the rampart of a 
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place which is betwixt the flanks of two bas- 
tions bordered with a parapet five feet high, 
behind which the soldiers stand to fire, upon 
the covered way and into the moat. . As it is 
the best defended of any part of the rampart, 
besiegers never carry on their attacks against 
the curtain, but against the faces of the bas- 
tions, because of their being defended only by 
one flank. 

CURTISIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class tetrandria, order monogynia. -Calyx four- 
parted ; petals four; drupe superior, roundish, 
succulent, with a four, or five-celled nut. One 


species only ; a large tree of the Cape, with . 


terminal panicle. 

CURTIUS (Quintus), a Latin historian, 
who wrote the life of Alexander the Great in 
ten books, of which the two first are not in- 
deed extant, but are so well supplied by Frein- 
shemius, that the loss is scarcely regretted. 
Where this writer was born, or even when he 
lived, are points no one pretends toknow. By 
his style he is supposed to have lived in or near 
the Augustan age; while some are not want- 
ing, who imagine the work to have been com- 
. posed in Italy about 300 years ago, and the 
name of Quintus Curtius to be fictitiously 
added to it. 
an admirer of this work, as to.declare one page 
of it to be worth thirty of Tacitus ; yet M. le 
Clerc, at the end of his Art of Criticism, has 
_ charged the-writer with great ignorance, and 
many contradictions.’ He has nevertheless 

nany qualities as a writer, which will always 
make him admired and applauded. The EI- 
zevir edition of Curtius’s History, as well as the 
Delphin editions of 1678 and 1724, and the Va- 


riorum of 1708, are highly regarded by critics. : 


CU/RTSY. See Courtesy. 

CU'RVATED: a. (curvatus, Lat.) Bent. 

CURVA'TION. s. (curvo, Lat.) The act of 
bending or crooking. 

CURVATOR COCCYGIS, in anatomy, a 
name given by Albinus to a muscle of the coc- 
cyx discovered by himself, and not described 
by any other author, Itis an oblong, thin, 
and small muscle, and for the most part tendi- 
nous. It arises with a double head, one from 
the inner, and the other from the lower and 
lateral part of the os sacrum ; and descending, 
terminates in three extremities. He calls it 
the curvator coccygis, from its office, which is 
the bending the coccyx ; and says, that he 
found it in different states, in three subjects: 
one very perfect and entire ; in a second, more 
imperfect and degenerating; and in the third, 
resembling a ligament rather than a muscle. 


CURVATURE OF A LINE, is its bend- 
ing or flexure; by which it becomes a curve, of 
any peculiar form and properties. Thus, the na- 
ture of the curvature of a circle ts such, as that 
every point in the periphery is equally distant 
from a point within, called the centre; and so 
the curvature of the same circle is every where 
the same ; but the curvature in all other curves 
is continually varying—The curvature of a circle 
is so much the more, as its radius is less, being 
always reciprocally as the radius; and the cur- 
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vature of other curves is measured by the re- 
ciprocal of the radius of a circle having the same 
degree of curvature as any curve has, at some 
certain point. , 

Every curve is bent from its tangent by its 
curvature, the measure of which is the same as 
that of the angle of contact formed by the curve 
and tangent. Now the same tangent is common 
to an infinite number of circles, or other curves, 
all touching it and each other in the samé point 
of contact.. So that any curve may be touched 
by aninfinite number of different circles at the 
same point: and some of these circles falf wholly 
within it, being more curved, or having a greater 
curvature than that eurve; while others falk 
without it near the point of contact, or between 
the curve and tangent at that point, and so, being 
less deflected from the tangent than the curve 
is, they have a less degree of curvature there. 
Consequently there is one, of this infinite number 
of circles, which neither falls below it nor above 
it, but, being equally deflected from the tangent, 
coincides with it most intimately of all the circles; 
and the radius of this circle is called the radius of 
curvature of the curve; also the circle itself is 
called the circle of curvature, or the osculatory 
circle of that curve, because it touches it so close- 


‘ly that no other circle can be drawn between it 


and the curve. Te ho 
To determine the Radius and Circle of Curvature by the 
Method of Fluxiens, 
Let AEFe be any curve (Pl. 50. fig. 3.), concave 
towards its axis AD; draw an ordinate DE to the 
point E where the curve is required to be found ; 


and suppose EC perpendicular to the curve, and_ 


equal to the radius of the circle BEe of curvature 
sought; lastly, draw Ed parallel to AD, and de 
parallel and indefinitely near to DF; thereby 


~ 
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making Ed the fluxion or increment of the absciss ~_ 


AD, also de the fluxion of the ordinate DE, and 
Fe that of the curve AE. Now put «=AD, 


‘y=DE, z=AE, and r=CE-the radius of cur- 


vature; then is Ed= 3, de= 4, and Ee= z. 

Now, by sim. tri. the 3 lines - Ed , de, Ee, 

LF haat aa 
are respectively as the three 

therefore a 4 “ 
and the flux. of this equa. is 
GC .7+GC.7=GE.5+ GE 9, 

or because GC=—BG, it is . 
i: GC. x—BG. x=GE. yr GE. 4. 
But, since the two curves AE and BE have the 


x9 Yo Bo 
GE, GC, CEs 
GC, «=GE 93 


same_curvature at the point KE, their abscissesand 


ordinates have the same fluxions at* that point, 
that is Ed or x isthe fluxion both of AD and BG, 
and de or y is the fluxion both of DE and GE. In 
the above equation therefore substitute x for BG, 


and y for GE, and it 


becomes a GO .¢— xe =GE.y + wo) 
or - GC.%—GE. 4 = #+ y?0r 2% 


Now mult. the three terms of this equation res _ 


spectively by these three quantities, - 


ate. cea rag which are equal, and it becomes 
oS zo 28 


pe iy =-——, or —; and hence r=—— — 
Ck r je xy 


which is the general value of the radius of cur- 


vature for all curves whatever, in terms of the — 


fluxions of the absciss and ordinate. 


Farther, as in any case either 2 or y may be sup- — 


posed to flow equably, that is, either x or y con- 


stant quantities, or ; or y = to nothing, by this . 
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supposition either of the terms in the denominator 
of the value of r may be made to vanish. So that 


3 
Pa . 4 
when ;is constant, the value of r is —-, but r 
— «ey 
. z ‘ age 
‘is = ——when y is constant. 
ae 


For example, suppose it were required to find 
the radius.or circle of curvature to any point of 
a parabola, its vertex being A, and axis AD.— 
Now the equation of the curve is ar=y? hence 
@ x= 2y y, and a; =2 y?, supposing y constant, also 
B.a*2? = 497 4%s “hencerr OF 


3 3 te EEE 

23 et y2)?. att+aqy\2_ at+4r\? 
or Sis —— = or —— * 

EU y x 2a? Lafa 
the general value of the radius of curvature for 
any point E, the ordinate to which cuts off the 
absciss AD=xz. 

Hence, when 2 or the absciss is nothing, the 

3 
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last expression becomes barely = £U = 4%, 
2/4 
for the radius of curvature at the vertex of a pa- 
rabola; that is, the diameter of the circle of cur- 
vature at the vertex of a parabola, is equal to a, 
the parameter of the axis. 
_  For.other valuable particulars relating to cur- 
‘vature, the radii of curvature, &c. see Maclau- 
rin’s Algebra, Maclaurin’s Fluxions, Simpson’s 
Fluxions, Stone’s Fluxions, Euler’s Analysis Infi- 
nitorum, &c. See also the article CENTRAL 
rorces in this work, for simple methods of de- 
termining the radii of curvature to the conic 


- sections. 


Curvature (Double), is a term used to denote 
the curvature of a line, all the parts of which are 
not ‘situated in the same plane. 
A curve which can only be traced upon a curve 
. surface, and not upon a plane surface, is called a 
curve of double curvature. These kinds of curves 
may be considered as generated by the track of a 
point which is moved upon a curve surface, the 
direction of its motion being continually deflected 
either towards the right or towards the left hand; 
thus it happens that the line so described is curved 


in two senses; for, in effect, it partakes of the - 


curvature of the curve surfaces, and of the con- 
_ tinual and successive deflections of the describing 


oint. . 

Two curve surfaces which mutually penetrate 
each other, form also, in general, by their inter- 
section, a curve of double curvature. Such, for 
example, is the curve which is formed by the 
mutual penetration of a right cylinder and a 
sphere, supposing that the axis of the cylinder 
does not pass through the centre of the sphere. 
We have said, in general, for it may happen, on 
account of particular circumstances, that the in- 
tersections of two curve surfaces is a plane curve. 
Thus, in the preceding example, if the axis of the 
cylinder passed through the centre of the sphere, 
the curve of intersection would be the common 
circle. Ingenious disquisitions on curves of 
double curvature have been given by Euler, 
Cramer, Bossut, and Lacroix. 


CURVE, in geometry, a line whose several 
parts proceed in different directions, and are suc- 
céssively posited towards different points in space, 
which also may be cut by one right line in two 
or more points. 

If all the points in the curve may be included 
in one plane, the curve is called a plane curve ; 


. 
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but if they cannot all be comprised in one plane, ° 
then is the curve one of double curvature. 

Since the word direction implies straight lines, 
and in strictness no part of a curve is a right 
line, some geometers prefer defining curves other- 
wise: thus, in astraight line to be called the line 
of the abscissas, from a certain point let a line 
arbitrarily taken be called the abscissa, and de- 
noted (commonly) by x: at the several points 
corresponding to the different values of x, let 


. straight lines be continually drawn, making a 


certain angle with the line of the abscissas : these 
straight lines being regulated in length according 
to a certain law or equation, are called ordinates; 
and the line or figure in which their extremities 
are continually found is, in general, a curve line. 
This definition, however, is not free from objec- 
tion; for a right line may be denoted by an 
equation between its abscissas and ordinates, such 
as y=ax +b, 

The doctrine of curves, and of the planes and 
solids generated from them, constitute what is 
called the higher geometry. 

Curve Lines are distinguished into algebraicak 
or geometrical, and transcendental or mecha- 
nical. 

Curves (Algebraical or geometrical), are those 
in which the relation of the abscisses to the or- 
dinates can be expressed by a common alge- 
braical expression. 

And Transcendental or Mechanical Curves, 
are such as cannot be so defined or expressed by 
an algebraical equation; or when they are ex- 
pressed by an equation, one of whose terms is a 
variable quantity, or a curve line. See Trans- 
CENDENTAL. Thus, y=log. x, y=Asin. x, y=A 
cos. 2, y=Ax, Kc. 


The doctrine of ‘curve lines in general, as de- 
noted by algebraical equations, was first intro- 
duced by Des Cartes, who called algebraicak 
curves geometrical ones; admitting none else into 
the construction of problems: But Newton, and 
after him, Leibnitz and Wolfius, are of another 
opinion; they think that in the construction of a 
problem one curve is not to be preferred to an- 
other, for its being defined by a more simple 
equation, but for its being more easily. described. 

The point of view which first presents itself, 
and which appears the most favourable for the 
division of curve lines into different classes, is to 
consider the representative algebraic. functions, 
under the relation of their multiformity. Hence 
it would follow, that those curves which spring 
from uniform functions would be referred to the 
first kind; those which arise from biform func- 
tions, would be of the second kind; those result- 
ing from triform functions, of the third kind, and 
sO on. 

But though this division appears natural, yet 
on a closer examination it will not be found con- 
formable to the nature and character of curve 
lines. For the multiformity of functions depends . 
principally on the position of the axis, which is 
arbitrary; so that if for one axis the ordinate is 
a uniform function of the abscissa, it may, mere- 
ly by changing the axis, become a multiform 
function ; whence it would follow that the same 
curve might be found to appertain to different 
species, which would not fulfil the object of the 
classification. Thus, for example, the curve de- 
noted by the equation a%y=4?x?—«4, would be- 
long to the first kind, because the ordinate y is a 
uniform function of 2; But, by changing the co- 
ordinates, or by assuming an axis perpendicular 
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to the former, the same curve will be represented: 


by the equation y4—a?x? + 3x=0, and will con- 
' sequently belong to the fourth kind. We cannot 
therefore admit the multiformity of functions to 
furnish a distinctive characteristic of the different 
classes of curves. 

Nor is the simplicity of the equations which 
express the nature of curves, with regard to the 
number of terms, able to furnish a suflicient 
distinction. Thus, if we refer to the first kind, 
those whose equation is composed of two terms, 
as y"—ax"; to the second, those whose equation 
consists of three terms, as wym+ hytal + ya*=0, 
and so on: then it is clear that the same line 
might still appertain to several kinds. For the 
eurve which is represented by the equation 

2--ax =O, must be referred at the same time 
oth to the first and to the fourth kind; because by 
merely changing the axis, the equation to the 
eurve would become 
16u?—24 tu+9 12—55 au+10ai=0. 

We may avoid these inconveniences by classing 
curves according to the orders of the equations 
which éxpress the relation between the co-ordi- 
nates. For, the equation for the same curve, 
remaining always of the same order so long as 
each of the assumed systems of co-ordinates is 
supposed to retain constantly the same inclina- 
tion of ordinate to abscissa, while referred to 
different points of the curve, however the axis 
and the origin of the abscissas, or even the in- 
clination of the co-ordinates in different systems 
may vary; the same curve will never be ranked 
under different orders, according to this method. 
If, therefore, we take for a distinctive character 
the number of dimensions which the co-ordinates 
whether rectangular or oblique form in the equa- 
tion, we shall not disturb the order of the classes, 
by changing the axis and the origin of the abscis- 
sas, or by varying the inclination of the co-or- 
dinates. 

As algebraists call orders of different kinds of 
equations, those which constitute the greater or 
less number of dimensions, we distinguish by the 
same name the different kinds of resulting lines. 
Consequently the general equation of the first 
order being 

O=atPxtyys 

we may refer to the first order all the lines, which 
by taking x and y for the co-ordinates whether 
rectangular or oblique, give rise to this equation. 
But it is known that this equation comprises the 
right line alone, which is the most simple of all 
lines ; and since for this reason the name of curve 
does not properly apply to the first order, we do 
not usually distinguish the different orders by the 
mame of curve lines, but simply by the generic 
term of lines: hence the first order of lines 
does not comprehend any curves, but solely the 
right line. 

As for the rest, it is indifferent whether the co- 
ordinates are perpendicular or not; for if the 
ordinates make with the axis an angle » whose 
sine is y« and cosine y, we can refer the equation 
to that of the rectangular co-ordinates, by mak- 


ing y wate, Bnd ae oed #; which will give for 
& 
@n equation between the perpendiculars ¢ and x, 
By y' 


O=a+t hit ( —+—— )u 


eM 

Thus it follows evidently, that the signification 
of the equation is not limited by supposing the 
erdinates to be rightly applied: and it will be the 
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same with equations of superior orders, which 
will not be less general though the co-ordinates 
are perpendicular. 
tion of the inclination of the ordinates applied to 
the axis, takes nothing from the generality of a 
general equation of any order whatever, we put 
no restriction upon its signification by supposing 
the co-ordinates rectangular; and the equation 
will be of the same order whether the co-or- 
dinates be rectangular or oblique. , 

All the lines of the second order will be com- 
prised in the general equation 

O=a+ But yy + du? + exyt Cy? ; 

that is to say, we may class among lines of the 
second order all the curve lines which this equa- 


tion expresses, x and y denoting the rectangular’ 


co-ordinates. ‘These curve lines are, therefore, 
the most simple of all, since there are no curves 
in the first order of lines; it is for this reason 
that some writers call them curves of the first 
order. But the curves included in this equation 
are better known under the name of conic sEc- 
TIONS, because they all result from sections of 
the cone. The different kinds of these lines are 
the circle, the ellipse, the parabola, and the hy- 
perbola ; the properties of all which may be de- 
duced with facility from the preceding general 
equation. See Conic sEcTIONs. 


We class under lines of the third order all the 
curves which may be expressed by the general 
equation . 

O=at Put yy+ da? + exy + Cy? + nv + Oaty + cay? + 
xy3, ! 
And in like manner a ‘regard as lines of the 
fourth, those curves which are furnished by the 
general equation ray ad 
O=at Prt yy + ba? + ery t+ Cy? + 1x3 + Oa2y + ty? + 

; HY8 + nxt + Axdy + yx2y? + Exy3 + oy4; 
taking always x and y for rectangular co-ordi- 
nates. In the equation of the third order there 
are IO constant quantities, and in that of the 
fourth order 15, which may be determined at 
pleasure; whence it results that the kinds of lines 
of the third order, and, much more, those of the 
fourth order, are considerably more numerous 
than those of the second. 

It will now be easy to conceive, from what has 
gone before, what are the curve lines that apper- 
tain to the fifth, sixth, seventh, or any higher 
order ; but as it is necessary to add to the general 
equation of the fourth order, the terms 

x5, xty, x3y2, x73, xyft, ¥5, 

with their respective constant coefficients, to have 
the general equation comprizing all the lines of 
the fifth order, this latter will be composed of 21 
terms: and the general equation comprehending 
all the lines of the sixth order, will have 28 terms; 
and so on, conformably to the law of the trian- 
gular numbers. Thus the general equation for 
(n+1) (2+2) 
I’ 2 
terms, and as many constant letters, which may 
be determined at pleasure. 

Since the order of the proposed equation be- 
tween the co-ordinates, makes known that of the 


lines of the order x, will contain 


Hence, since the determina- | 
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curve line; whenever we have given an algebraic 


equation between the co-ordinates ¢ and y OF 
# and w, we know at once to what order it 1s nee 
cessary to refer the curve represented by that 
equation. If the equation be irrational it must 
be freed from radicals, and if there be fractions 


they must be made to disappear; this dane, the _ 


greatest number of dimensions formed hy the 
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variable quantities 2 and 9, will indicate the 
order to which the line belongs. Thus, the 
curve which is denoted by this equation 72 —az=0, 
will be of the second order, or of the first order of 
curves; while the curve represented by the equa- 


tion 2=x+/ a?—x?, will be of the third order 
(that is, the fourth order of lines), because the 
equation is of the fourth order when freed from 
radicals ; and the line which is indicated by the 
ax 


3 
equation y= : = will be of the third order 


or of the second order of curves, because the equa- 
tion when the fraction is made to disappear be- 
comes a*y + x*y=43—ax*, where the term x®y con- 
tains three dimensions. 

It is possible that one and the same equation 
may give different curves, according as the appli- 
cates or ordinates fall upon the axis perpendi- 
cularly or under a given obliquity. For in- 
stance, this equation, 77=ax—., gives a circle, 
when the co-ordinates are supposed perpendi- 
cular ; but when the co-ordinates are oblique, 
the curve represented by the same equation will 
be an ellipse. Yet all these different curves ap- 
pertain to the same order, because the transferm- 

_ ation of rectangular into oblique co-ordinates, 
and the contrary, does not affect the order of the 
curve or of its equation. Hence, though the 
magnitude of the angles which the ordinates form 
with the axis, neither augment nor diminish the 
generality of the equation, which expresses the 
lines of each order; yet, a particular equation 
being given, the curve which it expresses can 
only be determined when the angle between the 
co-ordinates is determined likewise. 

That a curve line may relate properly to the 
order indicated by the equation, it is requisite 
that this equation be not decomposable into ra- 
tional factors; for if it could be composed of 
two or of more such factors, it would then com- 
prehend as many equations, each of which would 
generate a particular line, and the re-union of 
these’ lines would be all that the equation pro- 
posed could represent. Those equations, then, 
which may be decomposed inte such factors, do 
not comprize one continued curve, but several at 
once, eaeh of which may be expressed by a par- 
ticular equation ; and such combinations of sepa- 
rate curves are denoted by the term complex 
curves. - 

Thus, the equation y?=ay+xy—axr, which 
seems to appertain to a line of the second order, 
if it be reduced to zero by making ¥2—ay—xy + 
ax=0, will be composed of the factors (y—-x) 
(y—2)=0; it therefore comprises the two equa- 
tions y—r=0, and y—a=9, both of which be- 
long to the right line: the first forms with the 
axis at the origin of the abscissas an angle equal 

_ to half a right angle; and the second is parallel 
to the axis, and drawn at a distance=a. These 
two lines considered together are comprised in 
the proposed equation y?=ay+xy—as. In like 
manner we may regard as complex this equation, 
— xy3— a2x?—ay3 + ar2y + a®xy =O; for its fac- 
tors being (y—x) (y—a) (y*—az)=0, instead of 
denoting one continued line of the fourth order, 
it comprises three distinct lines, viz. two right 
lines, and. one curve denoted by the equation 
~ palsies 
» We may, therefore, form at pleasure any COM" 
plex lines whatever, which shall contain two or 
more right lines or curves. For, if the nature of 
each line is expressed by an equation referred to 


the same axis and to the same origin of thé ab- 
scissas, and after having reduced each equation to 
zero, we multiply them one by another, there 
will result a complex equation which at once 
comprises all the lines assumed. For example, if 
from the centre C (fig. 4, Pl. 50.), with a radius 
CA=a, a circle be described, and farther if a 
right line LN be drawn through the centre C3 
then we may, for any assumed axis, find an equa- 
tion which will at once include the circle and the 
right line, as though these two lines formed only 
one. 

Suppose there be taken for an axis the dia- 
meter AB that forms with the right line LN an 
angle equal to half a right angle: having placed 
the origin of the abscissas in A make the abscissa 
AP=x, and the applicate or ordinate PM==y; 
we shall have for the right line, PM=CP=a—z; 
and since the point M of the right line falls on 
the side of those ordinates which are reckoned 
negative, we have y=—a+a, or y—x+a@=50: 
but, for the circle, we have PM?=AP. PB, and 
BP=2a—x2, which gives y2=2ex—x?, or 7? + 22— 
2ar=0. Multiplying these two equations to- 
gether we obtain the complex equation of the 
third order, 

P—PLt yx? —x3 + ay®— 2axy + 3ax2*—2a*x=0, 
which represents, at once, the circle and the right 
line. Hence, we shall find that to the abscissa 
AP=z2, corresponds three ordinates, namely, two 
for the circle, and one for the right line. Let, 
for example, r= ja, the equation will become 
p+ qay? — fa —a3=0; whence we first find 
y+ 3a=0, and by dividing by this root, we ob- 
tain y?—ja?=o, the two roots of which being 
taken and ranked with the former, give the three 
following values of y: 


I. y=4ar/3. 
Il, ga Ha ald. 

We see, therefore, that the whole is represented 
by one equation, as if the circle together with 
the right line formed only one continued curve. 

This difference between simple and complex 
curves being once established, it is manifest that 
the lines of the second order are either continued 
curves, or complex lines formed of two right 
lines; for if the general equation have rational 
factors, they must be of the first order, and con- 
sequently will denote right lines. Lines of the 
third order will be either simple, or complex, 
formed, either of a right line and a line of the 
second order, or of three right lines. In like 
manner, lines of the fourth order will be. con- 
tinued and simple, or complex, comprizing a 
right line and a line of the third order, or two 
lines of the second order, or lastly, four right 
lines. Complex lines of the fifth and superior 
orders will be susceptible of an analogous com- 
bination, and cf a similar enumeration. Hence 
it follows, that any order whatever of lines may 
comprize, at once, all the lines of inferior order, 
that is to say, that they may contain a complex 
line of any inferior orders with one or more right 


~ lines, or with lines of the second, third, &c. orders 


so that if we sum the numbers of each order, ap- 
pertaining to the simple lines, there will result the 
number indicating the order of the complex line. 

Every curve line may be considered as the 
track described by a point moving according to 
any law whatever: and the expression of that law 
or of the conditions to which the motion of the 
point is subjected, constitutes that which is called 
the equation of the curve. This equation is ge~ 
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nerally exhibited in functions of some variable 
abscissa, and its corresponding ordinate either 
rightly or obliquely applied: but an equation 
may also be established between -other variable 
quantities, changing with the generating point, 
and from any such equation different properties 
of the curve may be deduced. Now the prin- 
cipal variable quantities corresponding to the de- 
scribing point of a curve, besides the abscissa and 
ordinate, are the radius vector, the angle formed 
by that radius and the axis of the abscissas, the 
angle formed by the tangent and the applicates 
er ordinates, the sub-tangent, the normal, the 
radius of curvature, &c. And since the exa- 
mination of the mutual relations of some of these 
variable quantities will often be useful in the 
doctrine of curves, we shall enter a little into 
detail on this head. Let, therefore, M (fig. 6, 
Pl, 50.) be the generating point of any curve 
whatever, in any assumed part of its progress, A 
the origin of the co-ordinates, AP the abscissa, 
PM the ordinate rightly applied, AM the radius 
vector, and MAP the angle formed by that radius 
wector and the axis; MT the tangent, TP the 
sub-tangent, A2 the perpendicular let fall from 
the origin of the abscissas upon the tangent ; MN 
the normal, PN the sub-normal, MR the radius 
. of curvature. Taking, moreover, at pleasure, 


a point B upon that axis, and forming the tri- | 


angle MAB, also demitting upon the several 
sides of that triangle perpendiculars from the op- 
positeangles. ‘Then, it is obvious that as the de- 
scribing point M changes its position, the right 
lines MA, MB, MT, MN, MP, AQ, MR, &c. as 
well as their segments AK, MK, BK, &c. and the 
angles MAB, AMB, AKB, &c. will change their 
values. But it is nevertheless possible when the 
values of some of these quantities\are known, to 
find corresponding values of the others, and thus 
to make considerable mutations in the represen- 
tative equations of curves. To this end, let the va- 
riable abscissa AP=z, the ordinate rightly applied 
PM=y, the distance AB from the origin of the 
-abscissas.to the point B taken arbitrarily=a, 
and leaving to each of the other variable quan- 
tities their designation indicated by the letters of 
the figure, the values of the chief of them ex- 
pressed in terms of 2, 7, and a, are exhibited in 
the following 


TABLE. 
I. Values of the tangents of Angles. 


‘zt. tan. AMP= 2 
¥y s 
a—-2 


2. tan. BMP = ‘ 
; Jy 


3. tan. AMB= - 


¥—x (a—z) 
4. tan. BAK = ee 
oh ONT oe aes. 


ey 
6. tan. MAB=—-. ‘ 

“4 . 
7. tan. ABK AE 


“sf 
2—x (a—x) 


8. tan. MBK= J 
ay 


9.’ tan. MBA= J ° 


a-a2 


10, 
12. 
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: Ill. Values of Areas. 
43. AMB=Zay. 
44. AMP=4iay. 
45. BMP=4y (a—a). 
46. AKB = ae 
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2 fy 

50. BMK=$a(a—x). : 

It will now be easy to see in what manner it 
will be possible to change in almost an infinity of 
ways, the system of co-ordinates. For, if in- 
stead of the co-ordinates x, y, we wish to take any 
two others whatever chosen from among the fift 
variable quantities in the above table, we shall 
only have to search in the table for those new co- 
ordinates expressed in the terms of x, y, and the 
constant qantity 2: from these two formule we 
may deduce reciprocally «, and y in values of the 
new co-ordinates, and may substitute these values 
in all the other formulz. “The same thing would 
obtain, if, instead of any two of these variable 
quantities, we were to take for co-ordinates, any 
functions of the same quantities combined two 
by two, three by three, &c. Similar remarks 
will apply to the transforming the equations of 
curves, &c. But instead of multiplying obser- 
vations, we may propose an example or two. 

Prob. 1. The equation of a curve AMB being 
given, between the abscissa AP and the ordinate 
PM (fig. 6, Pl. 50.) supposed perpendicular to 
one another; to change the system of co-or- 
dinates in such manner that the new equation 
shall subsist between the two variable quantities 
AP, KP, the first of which is the same abscissa 
as before, and the second KP is the perpendicular 
let fall upon the axis AB of the abscissas from 
the point K where perpendiculars drawn from 
A, B, upon BM, AM, respectively, intersect. 

Or, which amounts to the same, to find the 


geometrical locus of all the points K of mutual: 


intersection of the three perpendiculars drawn 
from the angles of the several triangles MAB upon 
the opposite sides, or upon those sides produced. 

Making the new co-ordinate KP=z, and the 
given line AB=a, we shall have, by the 19th for- 
mula in the tablee-peuloen or ee ole . 
This value of y being EP oatated for it in the 
given equation of the curve, whose generating 
point is at M, will produce the required equation 
Detween wand z. 

Let it be supposed, for example, that the curve 
whose generating point is at M, is an ellipse of 
which AB (fig. 5. Pl. 50.) is the major axis. Let 
6 be the minor axis of that ellipse, then will the 


i ‘ 6? . 
equation of the curve be 7?= — (ax—1"). Sub- 


stituting in this equation the value of y given 
above in x and x, we shall have x*(¢—«)?=2? 


. “(ax —x?). Dividing the whole by x(a—2), and 
VOL. HL 


2 
multiplying by 7 there will resule 


a 
are eee) 4 


consequently the geometrical locus sought, is a 


new ellipse having AB for its minor axis, and for 
. ° J a 
its major axis the fourth proportional = to the 


two 4, a, of the proposed ellipse, or the parameter 
of its minor axis. 

Prob Il, The equation being given between 
the angles MAB, MBA (fig. 6. Pl. 50.) taken for 
co-ordinates, to find the equation of the same 
curve between the abscissa AP and the applicate 
PM, taken for new co-ordinates. 

If w.and v be put for the angles MAB, MBA 
respectively, we shall have by the 6th and 9th 


formula of the preceding table tan. ua, tan. 


v= : and it will beonly requisite to substitute 


a—x 
these values of u and vin the equation proposed, 
to obtain that which is sought between x and y. 

Suppose, for example, that the proposed equa- 
tion of the curve between w and v, isu+v=m, 
m being a constant quantity. Transposing v, we 

tan. m—tan. v 


have u=m—9, or tan:' y= ——__—_-_______., » or, 
I+tan. ~ tan. v 
tan. w+tan. w tan. w tan. v=tan. m—tan.v. Put. 


ting, then, in this equation, for tan. uw, tan. v, their 


. { x? 
values above found, that is to say, et pI ah 
Mt a@—wT 


we 


shall have, after proper reduction, 

a? tan. m+ y? tan. m—ax tan.m+ay=03 
an. equation to the circle, which is therefore the 
curve required. 

If, onthe contrary, the equation werez—v™m, 
it would be easily shewn, by a similar process, that 
the curve sought is an equilateral hyperbola, of 
which the equation assumes this shape: 

x? tan. m—y? tan. m—ax tan. a+ ay=o, 

Hence it may be seen that a line whose equa- 
tion is of a certain degree when taking a particu- 
lar system of co-ordinates, may become of a de- 
gree higher, by assuming another system, the 
term co-ordinates being here used in its most ex- 
tensive sense, and not confined to systems of lines 
under 2 constant given angle. Thus, the equa- 
tion of the right line is only of the first degree, 
when referred to two fixed axes, by its abscissas 
and ordinates; but it becomes of the second, when 
referred to two fixed points A, B, and taking the 
angles MAB, MBA, for co-ordinates: recipro- 
cally, the equation of the circle is of the second 
degree, when referred to two fixed axes by its 
abscissas and ordinates, while it is only of the first 
degree as we have just seen, when referred to two 
fixed points A and B_upon its circumference, the 
co-ordinates being the angles MAB, MBA. It is 
the same with respect to the equilateral hyperbola, 
and indeed for all the conic sections, their equa~ 
tion being of the second degree when referred to 
any two fixed axes, and only of the first when re- 
ferred to their foci, and taking for the system of 
co-ordinates the distances of the generating point 
from those two fixed points; or when we reier to 
one of their foci and the directrix, by taking for 
co-ordinates the distances of the generating potut 
from such point and such line. There ea in- 
finity of similar cases, such as those of eee 
choid and the cissoid, the equations of w4icn are 
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of the fourth degree when referred to two fixed 
axes, and only of the first when we take for co- 
ordinates those which are usually employed in 
their constructions. Hence it follows, that it is 
not always the most simple equation of a curve 
which is furnished by reference to two fixed axes: 
yet this method is, we conceive; the best when 
making a comparison between curves in general, 
though it is not always the easiest when we 
would investigate the properties of each case in 
particular. 

It is now time to present the reader with some 
observations on curves of the higher orders, and 
particularly those which are classed under the 
third order of lines, or the second of curves. 
Newton reduces all curves of this kind to four 
classes of equations, expressing the relation be- 
tween the abscissa and ordinate, viz. 


in case 1, xy? + cy=ar3 + b12 + cx Fd; 


in case 2, xy =a13 + bx? + cr + d3 
in case 3, yaar + bx? + ex +d3 
in case 4,_ y=an3 + bat + cr+d; 


And under these four cases he enumerates 72 dif- 
ferent curves. See Newton, Enumeratio, sect. 3.; 
Stirling Linez, &c. p. 83. 
As, however, in so many different kinds of 
-curves it must always be difficult to recollect 
what distinguishes them precisely, some mathe- 
maticians have been desirous to reduce the species 
to a smaller number, while at the same time they 
have shewn that each of the species comprehends 
several varieties, even more than are included in 
Newton’s Enumeration. Thus Euler reduces the 
number of species of lines of the 3d order to six- 
teen. He assumes for the general equation com- 
prizing.all lines of this order, that which we have 
exhibited towards the beginning of this article. 
The first member of this equation, viz. «73+ By? 
@ + yya2 + dx3, being of an uneven number of di- 
mensions, will have either one real simple factor, 
or three such factors; there may, therefore, be 
the four following general cases: 1. When only 
one simple factor is real: 2. When all three are 
real, and all unequal: 3. When two factors are 
equal: 4. When all the factors are equal. The 
first of these casés gives rise to Euler’s 1st and 2d 
species; the second case, to species 3, 4,and 55 
the third case, to species 6,7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 133 
and the fourth case, tothe 14th, 15th, and 16th 
. species. ' 

By taking at pleasure the obliquity of the co- 
ordinates, that is, of the axis of the abscissas and 
that of the applicates, the equations usually given 
for these lines may be greatly simplified; thus, 
taking ¢ and w for the oblique co-ordinates, the 
equations of the various species will be as below: 

I, u(t? + nu) + au? + bt+cut+d=o, 
where neither 2 nor 4 are=o. 
This kind has one hyperbolic asymptote of the 


Avsiss * : 
nature u=—- and it comprises Nos. 33, 34, 355 


36, 37, 38, of Newton’s enumeration. 
2. u(t? +n%u?) + au? +cut+d=o, 
where 1 must not be=o. 
This kind hasone hyperbolic asymptote express- 


JFtA ak 
ed by amas and it includes the 39, 40, 41, 42, 


43, 44, and 45 of Newton. . 


3. u(t2— nu?) + au® + bt+cu+d=o, | 
where neither «=o,nor 6=0, norckab+c+ 
a 
+ ==@, 
4n* 


This kind has three hyperbolic asymptotes of 
the nature daar and comprises Nos. 1, 2, 3; 45 


5» 6, 7, 8, 9: 24, 25, 26,27, of Newton’s enumera- 
tion. 
4. u(i2— nu?) + aut + cu+d=o, 
ae 
where neither xo, nor c+——-=o. 
4n? 

This kind has two hyperbolic asymptotes ex- 
pressed by ors and one by va, it in- 
cludes Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 28, 29, 30, 31, of Newton's enumeration. 
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aru 
5. u(t?— nu?) + Sa a d=0; 


where n must not- be=e. 


Here there are three hyperbolic asymptotes of © 


A , ; 
the nature Heo | and the class includes New- 


ton’s 22, 23, 32- é 
6. tu? + at? + bt + cut+d=o, 
where neither a nor c=o. 
Here there is one hyperbolic asymptote of the 


nature u=—~, and one parabolic asymptote de- 


fined by u2= Az; and the kind comprises Nos. 46, 
47,48, 49, 50, 51,52 0f Newton’s enumeration. 
4. tu®+ at? + bi+d=0, 
where a must not be=a. 
Curves of this kind have one hyperbolic asymp- 


tote defined by cyt and one parabolic asymp- 


tote defined by u2=At; Newton’s 53,54, 55, and 
56 species are comprised in the same class. 
8. tu? + b2,¢+cutd=o, 
where neither 4 nor c=o. 
This kind has one hyperbolic asymptote of the 


f 4 
nature Pie a and includes Nos. 61 and 62 of — 


Newton’s enumeration. 
9. tu?+b°t+d=0, 
where d is not=o. 


Here there is one hyperbolic asymptote denoted — 


A ae nays 
by v= Ss this kind is the same as Newton’s 63. 


10. tu®—b%t+cu+d=o, , 
where neither 6 nor co. 


Here are three hyperbolic asymptotes, one de-. 


WA: 
fined by wu e7 and the two others which are re- 


spectively parallel are defined byw this kind 


includes Newton’s 57, 58, 59. 
Ir. tu%®—Gt+d=o0, 

where 4 must not be=e. 4 

This kind has one hyperbolic asymptote of the 


4 


nature “=—, and two others respectively paral- 


, A 
Jel defined by ARTES Newton’s 60th corres- 


ponds with this. . 
12. tu*+cu+d=o, 
where c must not be=o. 


This agrees with Newton’s 64th, and has twe — 


hyperbolic asymptotes, one of the form oe 


A 
the other 2? sere 


13. tu®+d=0e, 


q 
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This agrees with Newton’s 65th,and has two of intersections b 
A> 


hyperbolic asymptotes, one of the form “= — 
t 


Shei 
the other Desires 


14. «3+ ai2?+cu+d=o. 

Here there is one parabolic asymptote defined 
by #=A#; and the kind includes Nos, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71, of Newton’s enumeration. 

15. u3--atut+ bt+d=o0, 
where @ must not be=o. 

This ag:ees with Newton’s 66th. There is one 
parabolic asymptote defined by .2= Az, and one 


seh A » waite 
rectilinear asymptote deiined by sam teTs the axis 


of the parabola being parallel to the rectilinear 
asymptote. . 
16, w3+at=o. 

This corresponds with Newton’s 72d, and has 
one parabolic asymptote of the nature w3—Ay. 

If we understand the word centre to denote the 
intersection of diameters, then we may affirm that 
the ist, zd, 3d, 4th, and sth species have a centre 
provided a=g, ahd in this case the centre is plac- 
ed at the origin of the abscissas ; that the 6th and 
7th are absolutely without centres; that the 8th, 
gth, roth, 11th, rath, and 13th have always one 
placed at the origin of the abscissas; as to the 
14th, rsth, and 16th species, their centre is at an 


infinite distance, and consequently all those lines’ 


which we consider as diameters are respectively 
parallel. he 

For the other properties of these curves, such 
-as the number and nature of their diameters, &c. 
except those which are mentioned below, the 


V dS. 


e =z, it does not follow that the 
curve belongs to the order z, but it may be refer- 
red to some superior order; indeed it may hap- 
pen that the curve is not algebraic but transcen- 
dental. This case excepted, however, Euler con- 
tends that we may always affirm positively that 
a curve line which is cut by a right line in 2 
points, cannot belong to an order of lines inferior 
tox. Thus, when a right line cuts a curve in 4 
points, it is certain that the curve does not belong 
to either the second or third order of lines; but 


whether it be referred to the fourth, or a superior 


order, or whether it be transcendental, is not to 
be decided by analysis. 

3. Dr. Waring has carried this enquiry a step 
farther than Euler, and has demonstrated that 
there are curves of any number of odd orders, 


that cut a right line in 2, 4, 6, &c. points only ; 


and of any number of even orders that cut a right 
line in 2, 4, 6, &c. points only; and of any num- 
ber of evea orders that cut a right line in Bh 55 Fs 
&c. points only; whence this author likewise in- 
fers that the order of the curve cannot be de- 
nounced from the number of points in which it 
cuts a right line. See his Proprietates Algebrai- 
carum Curvarum. 

4. very geometrical curve being continued, 
either returus into itself, or goes on to an infinite 
distance. And if any plane curve has two infi- 
nite branches or legs, they: join one another either 
at a finite, or at an infinite distance. 

5. In any curve, if tangents be drawn to all 
points of the curve; and if they always cut the 
abscissa at a finite distance from its origin; that 
curve has an asymptote, otherwise not. 

6. A line of any order may have as many 


reader may consult the Analyses Infinitorum of asymptotes as it has dimensions, and no more. 


Euler, and the works of Newton and Stirling be- | 


fore cited. 


7. Anvasymptote may intersect the curve in so 
many points abating two, asthe equation of the 


Lines of the fourth order are divided by Euler curve has dimensions. Thus, in a conic section, 
into 146 kinds, and those of the fifthinto amuch which is the second order of Ines, the asymptote 
greater number, in so far that it would be ex- does not cut the curve at all ; in the third order it 
tremely difficult to enumerate them. can only cut itin one poiat; in the fourth order, 
_. 1. The most curious and important properties in two points; and so on. ' 
of curve lines are deduced with much elegance - 8. lia curve have as many asymptotes as it has 
and comparative simplicity from a contemplation dimensions, and a right line be drawn to cut them. 
of the nature and mutual relation of the roots of all, the parts of that measured from the asymp- 
the equations representing those curves. Thus a_ totes to the curve will together be equal to the 
curve being called of x dimensions, or a line of the parts measured in the same direction, from the 
ath order when its rejresentative equation rises curve to the asymptotes. — : 
to 2 dimensions; then since for every different, g. Ifa curve of 2 dimengions have Bah oa 
value of a there are z values of y, it will commonly then the content of the n abscissas will be to the 
happen that the ordinate will cut the curve in content of the » ordinates, in the ek cere in 
nor innz—2,2—4, &c. points, according asthe -the curve and asymptotes; the sum of their z 


_ equation has x, or x—2,2—4, &c. possible roots. 
It is not, however, to be inferred that a right line 
will cut a curve of #2 dimensions, in 2, n—2, 2—4, 
&c. points, only; for if this were the case a line 
of the 2d order, a conic section for instance, could 
only be cut by a right line in two points ;—but 
this is manifestly incorrect, for although a conic 
parabola will be cut in two points by a right line 
oblique to the axis, yet a right line parallel to the 
axis can only cut the curve in’ one point. 

2. It is true in general that lines of the order 
cannot be cut bya right line in more than x 
points; but it does not hence follow that any right 
. dine whatever will cut in 2 points every line of the 
order 2; it may happen that the number of in- 
tersections is nz—1,2—2,2—3, &c. ton—n. The 
number of intersections that any right line what- 
. ever makes with a given curve line, cannot there- 
_ fore determine the order to which a curve line 
_ appertains. For, as Euler remarks, if the number 


subnormals to ordinates perpendicular to their 
abscissas will be equal to the curve and the asymp- 
totes; and they will have the same central and 
diametral curves. 

10. If two curves of 2 and m dimensions havea 
common asymptote; or the terms of the equations 
to the curves of the greatest dimen-.ions have a 
common divisor, then the curves cannot intersect 
each other in 2m points, possible or impossible. 
If the two curves have a common general centre, 
and intersect each other in # x ~ points, then the 
sum of the affirmative abscissas, &c. to those 
points will be equal to the sum of the negative ; 
and the sum of the z subnormals toa curve which 
has a general et will be proportional to the 

i cefromthatcentre. 
int Lines of the third, fifth, seventh, &e. order, 
or any odd number, have at least two infinite legs 
or branches, running contrary ways; while ya 
lines of the second, fourth, at ome any even — 
ad 


v. 


ie CUR 


number of dimensions, the figure may return 
into itself, and be contained within certain 
limits. 

12. If the right lines AP,.PM, forming a given 
angle APM, cut a geometrical line of any order 
in as Many points as it has dimensions, the pro- 
duct of the segments of the first terminated by P 
and the curve, will always be to the product of 
the segments of the latter, terminated by the same 
point and the curve, in an invariable ratio. 

13. With respect to double, triple, quadruple, 
and other multiple points, or the points of inter- 
section of 2, 3, 4, or more branches of a curve, 
their nature and number may be estimated by 

‘means of the following principles. 1. A curve 
of the order # is determinate when it is subjected 


to pass through a number oe it 
points. 2. A curve of the order » cannot inter- 
sect a curve of the order # in more than mz points. 

Hence it follows that a curve of the second 
order, for example, can always pass through 5 
given points (not in the same right line), and can- 
not meet a curve of the order m in more than mz 
points; and it is imposstble that a curve of the 
order m should have 5 points whose degrees of 
multiplicity make together more than 2m points. 
Thus a line of the fourth order cannot have four 
double points; because the line of the second 
order which would pass through these four double 
points,and through afifth simple point ofthe curve 
ef the fourth dimension, would meet 9 times; 
which is impossible, since there can only be an 
intersection 2 x 4 or 8 times. 

For the same reason, a curve line of the fifth 
cannot, with one triple point, have more than 
three double points: ard ina similar manner we 
may reason for curves of higher orders. 

Again, from the known position that we always 
make a line of the third order pass through nine 
points, and that a curve of that order cannot meet 
a curve of the order w in more than 3 points, 
we may conclude that a curve of the order m can- 


not have nine points the degrees of multiplicity ~ 


of which make together a number greater than 
3m. Thus,a line of the fifth order cannot have 
- more than 6 double points; a line of the 6th order, 
which cannot have more than one quadruple 
point, cannot have with that quadruple point 
more than 6 double points; nor with two triple 
points more than 5 double points; nor even 
with one triple poist more than 7 double points. 
Analogous conclusions obtain with respect to a 
line of the fourth order, which we may cause to 
pass through 14 points, and which can only meet 
a curve of the order in 4m points, and so on. 
14. The properties of curves of .a superior 
order, agree, under certain modifications, with 
those of all inferior orders. For, although some 
line or lins; become evanescent, and others. be- 
come infinite, some coincide, others become equal; 
some points coincide, and others are removed to 
an infinite distance; yet under these circum- 
stances, the general properties still hold good 
with regard to the remaining quantities; so that 
whatever is demonstrated generally of any order, 


holds true to the inferior orders: and, on the’ 
contrary, there ‘s hardly any property of the in-- 


ferior orders, but there 1s some similar to it, in the 
superior ones. 

For, as in the conic sections, if two parallel 
lines are drawn to terminate at the section, the 
right line that bisects these will bisect all other 
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lines parallel to them; and is therefore called 2 
diameter of the figure, and the bisected lines ordé- 
nates, the intersections of the diameter with the 
curve vertices ; the common intersection of all the 
diameters the centre; and that diameter which is 
perpendicular to the ordinates, the werter. So 
likewise in higher curves if two parallel lines be 
drawn, each to cut the curve in the number of 
points that indicate the order of the curve; the 


. right line that cuts these parallels so, that the sum 


of the parts on one side of the line estimated to 
the curve, is equal to the sum of the parts of the 
other side; it will cut in the same manner all other 
lines that meet the curve in the same number of 
points; in this case also the divided lines are call- 
ed ordinates, the line so dividing them a diameter, 
the intersection of the diameter and the curve 
vertices ; the common intersection of two or more 
diameters the centre; the diameter perpendicular 
to the ordinates, if there be.any such, the avis ; 
and when all the diameters concur in one point, 
that is the general centre. 


Again, the conic hyperbola, being a line of the _ 
second order, has two asymptotes; so likewise, 
that of the third order may have three; that of the _ 


fourth, four; and so on: and they can have no 
more. Andas the parts of any right line between 
the hyperbola and its asymptotes are equal; so 
likewise in the third order of lines, if any line be 
drawn cutting the curve and its asymptotes in 
three points; the sum of two parts of it falling 
the same way from the asymptotes to the curve, 
will be equal to the part failing the contrary way 
from the third asymptote to the curve; and so 
of higher curves. 

Also, in the conic sections which are not para- 
bolic: asthe square of the ordinate, or the rec- 
tangle of the parts of it on each side the diameter, 
is to the rectangle of the parts of the diameter, ter- 
minating at the vertices, in a.constant ratio, viz. 
that of the latus-rectum, to the transverse diame- 
ter. Soin non-parabolic curves of the next su- 
perior order, the solid under the three ordinates, 
isto the solid under the three abscissas, or the 
distances to the three vertices; in a certain given 
ratio. In which ratio if there be taken three 
lines proportional to the three diameters, each to 
each ; then each of these three lines may be called 
a latus rectum, and each of the corresponding dia- 
meters a transverse diameter. And,inthe common, 
or Apollonian parabola, which -has but one vertex 
for one diameter, the rectangle of the ordinates is 
equal to the rectangle of the abscissa and latus 
rectum: so, in those curves of the second kind, 
or lines of the third kind which have only two 
vertices to the same diameter, the solid under the. 
three ordinates, is equal to the solid under the 
two abseissas, and a given line, which may be 
reckoned the latus rectum. | 

Lastly, since in the conic sections where two 
parallel lines terminating at the curve both ways, 


_are cut by two other parallels likewise terminated 


by the curve; we have the rectangle of the parts of 
one of the first, to the rectangle of the parts of one 
of the second lines, asthe rectangle of the parts of 
the second of the former, to the reetangle of the 
parts of thesegments of the latter pair, passing also 
through the common point of their division. So, 
when four such lines are drawn in a curve of the 
second kind and each meeting it in three points ; 


.the solid under the parts of the first line, will be to 


that under the parts of the third as the solid under 


_.the parts of the second, to that under the parte 
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CURVES. 


of the fourth. And the analogy between curves 
of different orders may be carried much farther ; 
as the reader may see by consulting the works of 
the principal writers mentioned below. 

Catacaustic and Diacaustic Curves. See Carta- 
caustic and Diacausric. 

Curve of equable Approach. See Approacn. 

Exponential Curve, is that defined by an exponen- 
tial equation; that is, by an equation wherein is 
an exponential quantity, v. gr. x*,a*, &c. See 
TRANSCENDENTAL. 

Curve Reflectoire, Or Anaclastic Curve, a name 
given by M. de Mairan to the curvilinear ap- 
pearance of the plane bottom of a vessel filled 
with water, to an eye perpendicularly above it. In 
this position the bottom of the vessel will appear 
to rise upwards from the point immediately under 
the eye outwards. This curve bears a near af- 
finity to the superior conchoid of Nicomedes, the 
surface of the water being an asymptote to the 

apparent bottom, and corresponding to the direc- 
trix of the conchoid. Indeed the curve may be 
constructed in the same manner as the conchoid 
is in Emerson’s 3d prop. using an ellipse instead 
ofa circle. For the investigation of the nature 
of this curve, see Math. Repos, vol. ii. p. 364, &c. 

Curve of quickest descent, that curve in which a 
heavy body will descend from a given point to 
another not in the same vertical line in the 
shortest time. Vinci and Galileo both observed 
that the descent of heavy bodies is made more 
speedily through an arc of a circle than by an in- 
clined plane; but their proofs are imperfect in 
certain respects. It has since been demonstrated 
that the cycloid is the curve of quickest descent; 
gravity being supposed to act in parallel lines. 
Venturi finds that there is a minimum of time of 
descent in a circular arc, which may be deter- 
mined in a synthetical method’ of considerable 
simplicity, by means of the following theorem. 
‘An arc of a circle which does not exceed 60° is a 
curve of speedier descent than any other curve 
which can be drawn within the same arc: and 
the arc of 90° is a.curve of speedier descent than 
any other curve which can be drawn without the 
same arc. 

- Characteristic Triangle of a Curve, is the differen- 
tial or elementary right-angled triangle whose 
three sides are, the fluxions of the absciss, ordi- 

nate, and curve; the fluxion of the curve being 
the hypothenuse. So, if ~g be parallel to, and 
indefinitely near to the ordinate PQ, (Pl. 6.) and 
Qr parallel to the absciss AP; then Qr is the 
fluxion of the absciss AP, and qr the fluxion of the 
ordinate PQ, and Qg the fluxion of the curve AQ; 
hence the elementary triangle Qgr is the character- 
istic triangle of the curve AQ; and the three sides 
are x, y, 2310 which 42+ 4?= 2. 

_ Family of Curves, is an assemblage of several 
curves of different kinds, all defined by the same 
equation of an indeterminate degree 5 but differ- 
ently, according to the diversity of their kind. 
For example, suppose an equation of an indeter- 


minate degree, a yi y if m2, then will 
at=y?; if m=3, then will a®v=73; if m==4, then 
is 23x =y*; &c. all which curves are said to be of 
the same family or tribe. ia 

The equations by which the families of curves 
are defined, are not to be confounded with the 
transcendental ones: for though with regard to 
the whole family, they be of an indeterminate 
degree; yet with respect to each several curve of 


the family, they are determinate ; whereas tran- 


scendental equations are of an indefinite degree 
with respect to the same curve. 

Organical description of Curves.—Sir Isaac Newton 
shews that curves may be generated by shadows. 
He says, if upon any infinite plane, illuminated 
from a lucid point, the shadows of figures be pro- 
jected; the shadows of the conic sections will al- 
ways be conic sections; those of the curves of the 
2d kind, will always be curves of the 2d kind; 
those of the curves of the 3d kind will always be 
curves of the 3d kind; andsoon, ad infinitum. 

And, like as the projected shadow of 'a circle 
generates all the conic sections, so the 5 diverging 
parabolas, by their shadows, will generate and 
exhibit all the rest of the curves of the 2d kind: 
and thus some of the most simple curves of the 
other kinds may be found, which will form, by 
their shadows. upon a plane, projected from a 
lucid point, ali the other curves of that same kind. 
And in the French Memoirs may be seen a de- 
monstration of this projection, with a specimen 
of a few of the curves of the 2d order, which 
may be generated by a plane cutting a solid form- 
ed from the motion of an infinite right line along 
a diverging parabola, having an oval, always pass- 
ing through a given or fixed point above the plane 
of that parabola. The above method of New- 
ton has also been pursued and illustrated with 
great elegance by Mr. Murdoch, in his -treatise 
entitled. Newtoni Genesis Curvarum per umbras, 
seu Perspective Universalis Elementa. 

Mr. Maclaurin, in his Geometria Organica, 
shews how to describe several of the species of 
curves of the 2d order, especially those having a 
double point, by the motion of right lines and 
angles: but a good commodious description by a 
continued motion of those curves which have no 
double point, is ranked by Newton among the 
most difficult problems. Newton gives also other 
methods of description, by lines or angles revolv- 
ing above given poles; and Mr. Brackenridge has 
given a general method of describing curves, by 
the intersection of right lines moving about points 
in a given plane. See Philos. Trans. No. 437, or 
Abr. vol. 8. p.. 583 and some particular cases are 
demonstrated in his Exerc. Geometrica de Cur- 
varum Descriptione. ) 

The theory of curves forms a considerable 
branch of the mathematical sciences. Those who 
wish to advance beyond the knowledge of the 
circle and the conic sections, and to consider geo- 
metrical curves of a higher nature, and in a gene- 
ral view, will do well to study Cramer’s Intro- 

duction a l’Analyse des Lignes Courbes Alge- 
braiques, which the learned and ingenious author 
composed for the use of beginners. Chere is an 
excellent posthumous piece too of Maclaurin’s, 
printed as an appendix to his Algebra, and en- 
titled, De Linearum Geometricarum Proprieta- 
tibus Generalibus. The same author, at a very 
early age, gavé a remarkable specimen of his 
genius and knowledge in his Geometria Organica; 
and he carried these speculations farther after- 
wards, as may be seen in the theorems he a 
given in the Philos. Trans. See Abr. vol. 8, Pr 62. 
Other writings on this subject, beside the ‘Trea 
tises on the Conic Sections, are Archimedes de 
Spiralibus ; Des Cartes Geometria 5 Dr. Barrow, $ 
Lectiones’ Geometrice ; Newton's Enumeratio 
Linearum Tertii Ordinis; Stirling's Ijlustratio 
Tractatas Newtoni de Lineis Tertit Ordinis ; 
Brackenridge’s Descriptio Linearum Curvarum ; 
M. De Gua’s Usages de l’ Analyse de Des Cartes 3 
the treatise in the 2d volume of Euler’s Analysis 


ay ‘ 
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-Ynfinitorum; and a dissertation towards the end 


of Carnot’s work called Geometrie de Position; 
besides many other tracts on curves in the Me- 
moirs of different Academies and Societies. 


CURUCUI, in ornithology. See Frocon. 

To CURVET. v. n. | (corvettare, Ltaltan.) 
1. To leap; to hold (Drayton). 2./To strike, 
to-be licentious. 

CURVETS, or CorveErts, in the manage, 
an air in which the horse’s legs are more ratsed 
than in the demivolts; being a kind of leap up 
and a little forwards, wherein the horse raises 
both his fore-feet at once equally advanced 
(when he is going straight forward and not in 
a circle); and as his fore legs are falling, he im- 
mediately raises his hind legs as he did his fore; 
that is, equally advanced, and not one before 
the other: so that all his fore legs are in the air 
at once; and as he sets them down he marks 
but twice with them. Horses that are either 
duil or fiery are by no means proper for this 
exercise, it being one of the most difficult airs 
they can make, and which requires a great deal 
of patience in the horse, as well as judgment 
in the rider to perform it. . : 

~ CURVILIVNEAR. a. (curvus and linea, 
Lat.) 1. Consisting ofa crooked line (Cheyne). 
2. Composed of crooked lines. 

CURVILLET. In ornithology, See Cua- 
RADRIUS. 

CU/RVITY-: s. (from curve.) Crookedness. 

CURULE CHAIR, in Roman antiquity, 
a chair adorned with ivory, wherein the great 
magistrates of Rome had a right to sit‘and be 
carried. ; 

CURZOLA, an island on the coast of Dal- 


matia, in the Gulf of Venice, about 20 miles 


long. It has a town of the same name, and is 
subject to the Venetians. Lat. 43, 6 N. Lon. 
17.15 E. 


CUSCO, a large town of Peru, in South 
America, formerly the capital of the empire of 
Peru, and the seat of the Yncas. It contains 
about 50,000 inhabitants, three-fourths of 
whom are native Peruvians. Lat. 12. 0 5. 
Lon. 73. 47 W. 

CUSCUTA. Dodder. In botany, a ge- 
nus of the class tetrandria, orderdigynia. Calyx 
four or five-cleft, inferior; corol one-petalled, 
four or five-cleft; capsule two-celled, opening 
transversely at the base. Seven species; scat- 
tered over the globe; of which two are com- 
mon to our own country: viz. 

1. C. Europea. A parasytic plant found 
on nettles principally, but also on hops and 
flax; almost without leaves; with flowers 
pearly sessile, corol with a naked throat; 
stigmas acute, 

2, C. epithymum: found on our own 
heaths; with sessile flowers; stamens witha 
crenate scale at the base of each; stigmas 
acute. 

CUSH, the-eldest son of Ham, and father 
of Nimrod ; the other sons of Cush were Seba, 
Hayilah, Sabtah, Raamah, and Sabtecha. 
‘Gen. x. 6—8. Though we know of no other 
person of scripture that is called by this name, 


yet there are three countries described by it in 
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manner (Luke). 
‘tain persons (Addison). 5.‘ Application from 


Cus 


the scriptures. Whether the same man may 
have dwelt in them all at different times, or 
that there were some other men of this name, 
we are ighorant. The Vulgate, Septuagint, 
and other interpreters, both ancient aud mo- 
dern, generally translate Cush, Ethiopia: but 
there are many passages wherein this trans- 
lation cannot be admitted. Indeed, we are 
rather inclined to think that by the land of 
Cush in scripture Arabia is always to be under- 
stood. Cush, according to the Arabian. and 
Persian traditions, which name him Cutha, 
was king of the territory of Babel, and resided 
in Irak, where there were two cities of his 
name: and hence Dr. Hyde concludes that 
Cush reigned in Babylonia, and that his de- 
scendants removed into Arabia. For numer- 
ous particulars relating to the songs of Cush or 
Chus, or the ancient Cuthites, see the Analysis 
of Ancient Mythology, in 3 vols, 4to. passim. 
CUSHION. s. (coussin, French.) A pillow 
for the scat; a soft pad placed upon a chair 
(Shakspeare). . 
CusuHion (Ladies). In botany. See SAxI- 
FRAGA. $ 
Cusuion (Sea). In botany. See Sra- 
TICBy 
CU'/SHIONED. a. (from cushion.) Seated 
on a cushion ; supported by cushions. 
CUSP, Cuspis, io Nett denotes the point 
of a spear, or sword ; but is used in astronomy 
to express the points, or horns, of the moon, 
or any other luminary. — 
Cusp, in astronomy, is used for the first 
point of each of the twelve houses, in a figure 
of the heavens. - ™* 
Cusp, in the higher geometry, 1s used for 
the point or corner formed by two parts of a 
curve meeting and terminating » there. See 


CUSPIDATE LEAF. (cuspis, the point 
of a sword or spear.) In botany, having the 
end sharp, like the point of a spear; or, termi- 
nating in a bristly point. 

CusPIDATE TEETH, 
TEETH. | 

CUSSONIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order digynia ; petals five, three- 
sided; margin of the receptacle dilated into a 
five-toothed calyx; fruit compressed, double, 
angular, crowned with the calyx and style. 
Two species ; both natives of the Cape. 

CU/STARD. s, (cwstard, Welsh.) A kind 
of sweetmeat made by boiling eggs with milk 
and sugar (Hudzbras). 

CustTarp (Apple). In botany, See An- 
NONA,. 

CU’/STODY. s. (custodia, Latin.) 1. Im- 
prisonment; restraint of liberty (Milton). 2. 
Care; guardianship; charge (Addison). 3. 
Defence; preservation; security (Bacon). 

CUSTOM. s. (coustume, Fr.) 1. Habit; 
habitual practice (Locke). 
mon way of acting (Samuel). 3. Established 
4. Practice of buying of cer- 


Tn anatomy. See 


buyers : as, the érader has good custom. 6. (In 
law.) A law or right not written, which, being 


. 


2, Fashion; com- - 


CUSTOM. 


established by long use, and the consent of our 
ancestors, has been, and is, daily practised 
(Cowell). 

Custom, in strict language is distinguish- 
ed from habit: the former is often used to de- 
note a frequent reiteration of the same act ; the 
latter, the effect that custom has on the mind 
or body. But perhaps it may be as well to ap- 
ply the word customs to the peculiarities of 
manners which pervade large bodies of men; 
and habits to the peculiarities of individuals, 
According to this explication, a walk upon the 
quarter deck, though intolerably confined, be- 
comes, however, so agreeable by custom, that 
a sailor in his walk on shore confines himself 
commonly within the same bounds. Lord 
Kaimes speaks of a man who had relinquished 
the sea for a country life: in the corner of his 
garden, he reared an artificial mount with a 
level summit, resembling most accurately a 
quarter deck, not only in shape but in size; 
and here he generally walked. In Minorca 


governor Kane made an excellent road the: 


whole length of the island; and yet the in- 
habitants adhere to the old road, though not 
only longer but. extremely bad. In this sense 
we may speak of national customs, which how- 
ever widely they may differ from each other, 
have a powerful and permanent hold upon the 
affections. Though causes“merely incidental 
may have conspired to introduce a peculiarity 
of manners, and to form national characters ; 
yet being once formed, they become the sove- 
reign rule of thought and action: they are dif- 
fused over the most extensive communities; 
and unless freedom of intercourse be held with 
neighbouring nations, not an individual can 
escape the impression. Thus it is that the in- 
habitants of one district contemplate those 
things as essential to well-being, which others 
hold in abhorrence; that one class of people 
reveres as incumbent duties, observances which 
others contemplate as the greatest absurdities ; 
»and some are inspired with invincible attach- 

ments to rites, which those who are not under 
the influence of the same prepossessions, justly 
consider as a disgrace to humanity. 

«¢ Whether custom should influence opinion, 
or opinion introduce custom, they both operate 
upon the affections, and generally manifest the 

plenitude of their power by the number and 
magnitude of the absurdities they render fami- 
liar and acceptable to the mind. These have 
for successive generations established the em- 
pire of imaginary beings; and the affections 
of reverence, loye, and gratitude, have been 
thrown away upon ideal objects. These have 
sanctioned the most inveterate hatreds; have 
consecrated immoralities, and dignified theft, 
prostitution, and murder; have rendered the 
austerities of Brachmen and monks venerable 
to the multitude; have loaded the Gentoo 
female with insufferable disgrace who refuses 
to expire in torments from affection to her de- 
ceased husband ; and, in the most enlightened 
countries they enjoin it upon the man of ho- 
nour to murder his best friend for a hasty ex- 
pression, or some other indiscretion of a mo- 


mentary transport. Opinion has clothed a 
frail mortal with infallibility, or communicated 
that exclusive attribute of Deity to councils and 
synods, and bowed the necks of myriads to the 
empire of their decrees.’ It has elevated the 
worthless into the character of saints, and-those 
who have most deserved the divine indignation 
have been invoked as the most prevalent inter- 
cessors. It has represented the Universal Pa- 
rent as the tyrant, instead of the benevolent 
friend of mankind; conducted to the torture 
those who presumed to think more worthily of 
him, and it now threatens a total abnegation of 
his existence. 

<‘ But the diversities of opinions and man- 
ners, with their correspondent predilections 
and aversions, exceed enumeration. It 1s these 
diversities which furnish the amusement de- 
rived from the perusal of travels; and as no 
two nations on the globe correspond in every 
instance, the peculiarities of each illustrate in a 
striking manner the truth of our observations. 


A 


They indicate the inconceivable variety of sen- 


timents and affections which incidentally take . 


place among beings of the same species, in- 
habitants of the sare’ sublunary system, con- 
versant with similar ‘objects, and possessing 
similar powers of mind.” (Cogan on the Pas- 
sions, p. 235.) 

Cusrom-House, an office established in 
the maritime cities, and port towns, for the re- 
ceipt and management of the proper customs 
and duties of importation and exportation. 

Customs, in political economy, the du- 
ties, toll, tribute, or tariff, payable, by act of 
parliament, upon merchandize exported and 
imported; forming a branch of the perpetual 
taxes. (See Tax.) The considerations upon 
which this revenue (or the more ancient part 
of it, which arose only from exports) was in- 
vested in the king, were said to be two: 1. Be- 
cause he gave the subject leave to depart the 
kingdom, and to carry his goods along with him. 
2, Because the king was bound of common 
right to maintain and keep up the ports and 
havens, .and to protect the merchant from et 
rates. Some have imagined they are called 
with us customs, hecause they were the in- 
heritance of the king by immemorial usage and 
he common law, and not granted him by any 
statute: but sir Edward Coke hath clearly 
shown, that the king’s first claim to them was 
by grant of parliament 3 Edw. I. though the 
record thereof is not now extant. And indeed 
this is in express words confessed by statute 25 
Edw. I.c. 7. wherein the king promises to take 
no customs from merchants, without the com- 
mon assent of the realm, ‘‘saving to us and our 
heirs the customs on wool, skins, and leather, 
formerly granted to us by the commonalty 
aforesaid.” 

By customs we understand, at, present, says 
Blackstone, a duty or subsidy paid by the mer- 
chant at the quay upon all imported as well as 
exported commodities, by authority of aa 
ment; unless where, for particular nationa 
reasons, certain rewards, bounties or drawbacks, 
are allowed for particular exports oF imports, 
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The customs thus imposed by parliament are 
chiefly contained in two books of rates, set 
forth by parliamentary authority; one signed 
by sir Harbotile Grimeston, speaker of the 
house of commons in Charles I1’s time; and 
the other an additional one, signed by sir 
Spencer Compton, speaker in the reign of 
George I. to which also subsequent additions 
have been made. Aliens pay a larger propor- 
tion than natural subjects, which is what is 
now generally understood by the aliens duty; 
to be exempted from which is one principal 
cause of the frequent applications to parliament 
for acts of naturalization. 


Total gross receipt of the customs of Great 
Britain, in the year ending 5th of J anuary, 
1807, with the payments to which it was 


subject, and the nett amount paid into the - 


exchequer. : 
; WA he eae 2 
Balance in the hands of the 
different collectors on the 
5th of January, 1806 ++ 50,843 16 3 


Balance in the hands of the 
.receiver general of- Scot- 
DaTGisainret dap teieleaien & 
Bills arising and remitted 
out of the revenue of 
1805, but not brought to 
account till 1806 ».eee-. 
Gross receipt of permanent 
and temporary duties with- 
in the year+-+++++e-++++ 12,379,983 19 13 


54,657 3 8% 


ORO 75D 1 ote 


4 


nd 


Total..----++£12,769,244 0 4! 


ed 


£. Se, 


Paid drawbacks, _repay- 
ments, on over-entries, 
and bounties of the na- 
ture of drawbacks. +++. 

Bounties for promoting 
national objectss...++.- 

Money imprest into the 
hands of out-port col- 
lectors, &Geesesseesece 

Paid towards the expences 
of the civil government 
of Scotland 76,445 18 62 

Charges of management -- 655,603 8 

Paymentsinto theexchequer 9,733,813 12 11 

Balink: in the hands of the . 
different collectors on the 
5th of January, 1807 -- 

Balance in the hands of the 
receiver general of Scot- 
Jand on the 5th of Janu- 
ary, 1807 oe #2 (8 eke 0.08 218 

Bills arising and remitted 

out of the revenue. of 
1806, but not brought to 
account till 1807 eeeee ° 


1,560,346 11 8! 


307,864 3 
34,989 13 3 


ees ef C8 ee 
58,594 11 Gt 


61,542 8 7 


280,043 12 72 


Total. aeeee --£12,769,244 0 AL 


Sees 


| eueemne 2 


Deducting from the gross receipt of 12,379,9831. 
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19s. 1}d. the amount paid for drawbacks on 
exportation, and in bounties for promoting 
national objects, being 469,983/. 14s. 2d. 
the total nett produce of the year will be 
11,910,0007. 4s, 11d. which arose as fol- 


lows: 
ae stolid 


From duties inwards++++++10,166,561 13 43 
outwards «++. 621,566 16 51 
coastways *+++« 1,035,988 17 8 
—— remittances from the 
plantations, quarantine 
duty, Rese S we wee es ols 


—— 5 


85,882.17 52 


Total-«ee+e++£11,910,000 4 11 


CU/STOMABLE. a. (from custom.) Com- 
mon; habitual; frequent. 

CU/STOMABLENESS. s. (from custom- 
able.) 1. Frequency; habit. 2. Conformity 
to custom. 4 

CUSTOMABLY. ad. (from customable.) 
According to custom (Hayward). : 

CU’STOMARILY. ad. (from customary.) 
Habitnally; commonly (Ray). 


CU/STOMARINESS. s. (from customary.) 


Frequency; commonness (Gov. of Tongue). 

CUSTOMARY. a. (from custom.) 1. Con- 
formable to established custom; according to 
prescription (Glanville). 2. Habitual (72/lot- 
son). 3. Usual; wonted (Shakspeare), _ 

CU/STOMED. a. (from custom.) Usual; 
common (Shakspeare). 

CU'STOMER. s. (from custom.) 1. One 
who frequents any place of sale for the sake of 
purchasing (Roscommon). %. A. common 
woman: obsolete (Shakspeare).. 

CUSTOS BREVIUM, the principal clerk 
belonging to the court of common pleas, whose 
business it is to receive and keep all the writs 
made returnable in that court, filing every re- 
turn by itself; and, at the end of each term, to 
receive of the prothonotaries all the records of 
the nisi prius, called the posteas. The posteas 
are first brought in by the clerks of assize of 
every circuit to that prothonotary who entered 
the issue in the causes, in order to enter judg- 
ment; and after the prothonotary has entered 
the verdict and judgment thereupon into the 
rolls of the court, he delivers them over to the 


custos brevium, who hinds them intoa bundle. - 


The custos brevium makes likewise entries of 
writs of covenant, and the concord upon every 
fine: by him also are made out exemplifica- 


tions and copies of all writs and records in his _ 


office, and of all fines levied, which being en- 
grossed, are divided between him and the chi- 
rographer, which last keeps the writ of cove- 
nant and the note, and the former the concord 
and foot of the fine. ‘The custos brevium is 
made by the king’s letters patent. 


CusTos ROTULORUM, an officer who has 


the custody of the rolls and records of the ses- 
sions of peace, and also of the commission of 
the peace itself. He usually is some person of 
quality, and always a justice of the peace, of the 
quorum, in the county where he 1s appointed. 
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This officer is made by writing under the king's 
sign manual, being the lord chancellor’s war- 
rant to put him in commission. He may exe- 
cute his office by a deputy, and is empowered 
to appoint the clerk of the peace, but he may 
not sell the place under divers penalties, 
CU’/STREL. s. 1. A shield-bearer. 2, A 
vessel for holding wine (Ainsworth). 
To CUT. v. a. (from couteau, Fr, A knife.) 
1. To penetrate with an edged instrument 
(Shakspeare). 2. To hew, as with an axe 
(Chronicles). 3. To carve; to make by sculp- 
ture (Addison). 4. 'To form any thing by cut- 
ting (Evodus). 5. To divide by passing through 
(Pope). 6. To pierce with an uneasy sensa- 
tion (dddison). 7. ‘To divide packs of cards 
(Granville), 8. 'To intersect; to cross: as, one 
line cu¢s another at right angles. g. Jo Cur 
.down. To fell; to hew down. 10. Zo Cur 
down. ‘To excel; to overpower : a low phrase 
(Addison). 11. To Cur off. To separate 
from the other parts by cutting (Judges). 12. 
Yo Cur off. To destroy; to extirpate; to 
put to death untimely (Howel). 13. To Cur 
off. To rescind (Smalridge). 14. To Curt off. 
To intercept; to hinder from union (Claren.). 
15. To Cur off. To putan end to; to ob- 
‘viate (Clarendon). 16. To Cur off. To 
withhold (ftogers). 17. To Cur off. To 
preclude (Prior). 18. To Cur off. To in- 
terrupt; to silence (Bacon). 19. Lo Cur off. 
"To apostrophize ; toabbreviate (Dryden). 20. 
To Cut out. Ta shape; to form (Cdrbuthnot). 
21. To Cur out. To scheme; to contrive. 
22. To Cur out. To adapt (Rymer). 23. 
To Curt out. Todebar (Pope). 24. To Cur 
out. Toexcel; tooutdo. 25. To Cur short. 
To hinder from proceeding by sudden interrup- 
tion (Dryden). 20. To Cur short. To 
abridge: as, the soldiers were cut short of their 
pay. 27. ToCur up. ‘Vo divide an animal 
into convenient pieces (L’Estrange). 28. To 
Cut up. To eradicate (Job). 
.  TLoCurt. v.n. 1. To make way by dividing 
(Arbuthnot). 2. 'To perform. the operation of 
_lithotomy. 3, To interfere: as, a horse that 
cuts. 
Cur. part. a. Prepared for use (Swift). 
Curt. s. (from the verb.) 1. The action of a 
sharp or edged instrument. 2. The impres- 
sion or separation of continuity, made by an 
. edge or sharp instrument. 3. A wound made 
by cutting (Wiseman). 4, A channel made by 
art (A(nolles). 5. A part cut off from the rest 
(Mortimer). 6. A small particle; a shred 
(Hooker). 7. A lot made by cutting a stick 
(Locke). 8. A near passage, by which some 
angle is cut off (Zale). gy. A picture cut or 
carved upon wood or copper, and impressed 
from it (Brown). 10. The stamp on which 
a at is carved, and by which it is impress- 
ed. 11. The act or practice of dividing a pack 
of cards (Swift). 12. Fashion; form; shape; 
manner of cutting into shape (Addison). 13. 
_ A fool or cully (Shakspeare). 14. Cur and 
long tail. Men of all kinds (Ben Jonson). 
Cut-watTer, the sharp part of the head of 
a ship below the beak. It is so called because 


CU T 


it euts or divides the water before it comes to ° 


the bow, that it may not come too suddenly to 
the breadth of the ship, which would retard it. 

Cur-waTer. In ornithology. See Ryn- 
CHOPS. 

CUT’ANEOUS. (cutaneus, morbus; from 
cutis, the skin.) Belonging to the skin, as cu- 
taneous eruptions, &c, 

“CUTHA, in ancient geography, a country 
of Asia, inhabited by the descendants of Cush. 
See Cusn. 

CUTICLE. (cuticula, cutis, the skin.) 
Epidermis.  Scarf-skin. A thin, pellucid, in- 
sensible membrane, of a white colour, that 
covers and defends the true skin, with which 
it is connected by the hairs, exhaling and in- 
haling vessels, and the rete mucosum. 

CuTICcLE signifies, also, a thin skin formed 
on the surface of any liquor, 

CUTICULAR. a. (from. cutis, Latin.) 
Belonging to the skin. 

CU/TIS. (cuéis.) Derma. The true skin. 
A thick, fibrous, vascular, and nervous mem- 
brane, that covers the whole external surface 
of the body, and is the situation of the organ of 
touch, exhalation, and inhalation. 

Curis ANSER/INA. (anserina; from 


anser, a goose.) The rough state the skin 


is sometimes thrown into from the action 
of cold or other cause, in which it looks like 
the skin of the goose. 

CU/TLASS. s. (coutelas, French.) A broad 
cutting sword (Shakspeare). 

CU’TLER. s. (coutelter, French.) One 
who makes or sells knives (Clarendon). 

CUTLERIAN LECTURES, lectures on 
mechanics, founded in 1664, by sir John Cut- 
ler, who appointed a salary of 50/. a year, 
and settled it upon Mr. Hooke for life; the 
president, council, and fellows of the Royal 
Society, being entrusted to appoint both the 
subject and the number of the lectures, 

UTLERY, in the general sense, com- 

prizes all those articles denominated edge-tools: 
but it is more particularly confined to the ma- 
nufacture of knives, forks, scissors, penknives, 
razors, and swords. Damascus was anciently 
famed for its razors, sabres, and swords; the 
latter especially, being said to possess at once 
the qualities of flexibility, elasticity, and hard- 
ness. 

Such articles of cutlery as do not require a 
fine polish, and are of low price, are made 
from blistered steel. - Those which require the 
edge to possess great tenacity, while superior 
hardness is not essential, are made from sheer 
steel. The finer kinds of cutlery are made 
from steel which has been in a state of fusion, 
and which is termed cast-steel, no other kinds 
being susceptible of a fine polish. See STEEL. 

Table-knives are mostly made of sheer steel, 
the tang, and shoulder, or bolster being of 
iron, and the blade part attached by giving 
them a welding heat. The knives after forg- 
ing are hardened by heating them red hot and 
plunging them into water; they are afterwards 
heated over the fire till they become blue, 
they are then ground upon stones of large dia- 
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meter for the purpose of making their sides 
flat, since it is te disposition of small stones 
to make the sides concave.’ The blades are 
finished upon an instrument called a glazor, 
which consists of a circular piece of wood co- 
vered with leather, and coated with glue and 
emery. The handles of table knives are made 
of ivory, plassed horn, bone, stag horn, and 
wood, into which the blades are cemented 
with resin and pulverized brick, and for ivory, 
instead of the latter, whitening. 

Forks are made almost altogether by the aid 
of the stamp and appropriate dies. ‘The prongs 
only are hardened and tempered, by a method 
similar to that employed for the knives, being 
required of about the same degree of hardness. 

‘The shank and bosom of the fork are ground 

‘upon a thin stone, which is round upon the 
face; it is of very rough and open texture, and 
is employed in the dry state. ‘The prongs are 
ground upon a stone which is bread and flat 
upon the face; they are finished upon glazors 
coated with emery and glue; the insides of the 
prongs are dressed by means of a thin leathern 
strap, coated with glue and emery; for this 
purpose the fork is placed in an horizontal po- 
sition, and the strap drawn backward and for- 
ward. > Silver forks are a distinct branch of 
manufacture, being confined to the. silver- 
smiths: they are cast into moulds of fine sand, 
and finished in a manner similar to that of 
other silver goods. 

Razors. Almost all razors are: made of cast 
steel, the quality of which should be. very 
good ; the edge of a razor requiring the com- 
bined advantages of great hardness and tena- 
city. After the razor blade is forged, it is 
hardened by gradually heating it to bright 
red heat, and plunging it into cold water. It 
is tempered by heating it afterwards till a 
brightened part. appears of a straw colour: 
Though this is generally performed by placing 
them upon the open fire, it would be more 
equally effected by sand, or what is still better, 
in hot oil, or fusible mixture, consisting of 
eight parts of bismuth, five of lead, and three 
of tin. A thermometer being placed in the 
liquid at the time the razors are immersed for 
the purpose of indicating the proper tempera- 
ture, which is about 500 of Fahrenheit. Ra- 
zors are ground crosswise upon stones, from 
four to seven inches in diameter, a small stone 
being necessary to make the sides concave. 
Razors having the concave form have been 
thought to shave with more facility, but if it 
be remarked that the canal formed by honing 
the razors is a portion of a wedge, the length 
of which is equal to the breadth of the razor, 
and of a thickness equal to that of the back, it 
will be readily seen that the concave form can- 
not possess any other advantage, than that of 
saving time in’ sharpening the razor, owing to 
the small surface exposed to the action of the 
hone or the strap. After the razor has been 
ground into its proper shape, it is finished by 
two processes, one called laping, or glazing, 
and the other polishing. The lap, or glazor, 
is formed of wood faced with an alloy of lead 


and tin; after its face is turned to the proper 
form and size, it is filled with notches, which 


are filled up with emery and tallow. This in- | 
strument gives to the razor a smooth and uni- 


form surface, and consequently a fine edge. 
The last process is that of polishing; the po- 
lisher consists of a piece of circular wood 
running upon an axis, like that of the stone or 
the glazor, It is coated with leather, having from 
time to time its surface covered with crocus 
martis. The surface of the. polisher when in 
motion moves at the rate of 75 feet in a se- 
cond. This is slow when compared with the 
velocity of the stone and the glazor. The sur- 
face of the former moving at the rate of 576 
feet in a second, and the latter with about 
twice that velocity. The handles of high 
priced razors are made of ivory and _tortoise- 
shell, but in general they are of polished horn, 
which are preferred on account of their cheap- 
ness and durability. The horn is cut into 
pieces and placed between two corresponding 
dies, having a recess of the shape of the handle, 


The dies are previously heated to about 500° 


of Fahrenheit, and placed with the horn in a 
process of such power, that allowing the man’s 
strength to be 200/L. it will be equal to 43001b, 
By this process the horn admits of considerable 
extension; if the horn is not previously black, 
the handles are dyed black by means of a 
bathe of logwood and green vitriol. ‘They af- 
terwards require to be dressed first with sand 
and water, and lastly upon a buff, which is a 
species of glazor covered upon the face with 
buff leather, and smeared over with rotten- 
stone and oil. 

The clear horn handles are sometimes stain- 
ed so as to imitate the tortoiseshell ; this is 
effected by laying upon the handle a composi- 
tion of three parts of potash, one of minium, 
ten of quick lime, and as:much water as will 
make the whole into a pulpy mass. ‘Those 
parts of the handle requiring darker shades, 
are covered thicker than the other. After this 
substance is laid upon the handles, they are 
placed before the fire for a few hours, the time 
requisite for giving the Dla efedts "+ 

Penknives. The manufacture of penknives 
is divided into three departments: the first is 
the forging of the blades, the spring, and the 


iron scales; the second, the erinding and po-_ 
lishing of the blades; and the third, the hand- . 


ling, which consists in fitting up all the parts 
and finishing the knife. The blades are made 
of the best cast steel, and hardened and tem- 
pered to about the same degree with that of 
razors. In grinding they are made a little 
more concave on one side than the other; in 
other respects they are treated in a similar way 
to razors. The handles are covered with horn, 


ivory, and sometimes wood, but the most 


durable are those of stag-horn. ‘The most ge- 
neral fault im penknives is that of being too 
soft. The temper ought to be not higher than 
a straw colour, as it seldom happens that a 
penknife is so hard as to snap on the edge. 
Scissors. The beauty and elegance of po- 
lished “steel is not displayed to more advantage 
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than in the manufacture of the finer kinds of 
scissors. ‘The steel employed for the more va- 
luable scissors should be cast steel of the choic- 
est qualities; it must possess hardness and uni- 
formity of texture for the sake of assuming a 
fine polish, great tenacity when hot for the 
purpose of forming the bow or ring of the scis- 
sor, which requires to be extended from a solid 
piece, having a hole previously punched 
through it. It ought also to be very tenacious 
when cold, to allow that delicacy of form ob- 
served in those scissors termed Jadies scissors. 
After the scissors are forged as near to the same 
size as the eye of the workman can ascertain, 
they are paired, and the two sides fitted toge- 
ther. ‘The bows and some other parts are filed 
to their intended form, the blades are also 
roughly ground, and the two sides properly ad- 
justed to each other after being bound together 
with wire and hardened up to the bows. They 
are afterwards heated till they become of a pur- 
ple colour, which indicates their proper tem- 
per. Almost all the remaining part of the 
work is performed at the grinding mill, with 
the stone, the lap, the polisher, and the brush. 
The latter consists of a circular piece of wood 
fitted upon an axis, and set upon the face with 
very strong bristles. 
parts which have been filed, and which the lap 
and the polisher cannot touch. Previous to 
screwing the scissors together for the last time, 
they are rubbed over with the powder of 
quick-lime, and afterwards wiped clean with a 
skin of soft sheep leather. The quick-lime 
absorbs the moisture from the surface, to which 
the rusting of steel is justly attributed. Scis- 
sors are frequently beautifully ornamented by 
blueing and gilding, and also with studs of 
gold or polished steel. They are at present 
most elegantly ornamented by the gold being 
inlaid on a level with the surface of the steel, 
the gold surface being afterwards increased. 
The very large scissors are partly of iron and 
partly of steel, the shanks and bows being of 
- the former. These, as well as those all of 
steel whieh are not hardened all over, cannot 
be polished ; an inferior sort of lustre, however, 
is given to them by means of a burnish of 
hardened polished steel, which is very easily 
distinguished from the real polish by the irre- 
gularity of the surface. (For swords, sce 
SWORD.) 

Casting of Cutlery. From the great alli- 
ance of pig iron to steel, it has been long 
thought practicable to cast the steel into the 
articles required, and by that means save all 
the expence of forging, and at the same time 
make the articles much nearer their intended 

-‘form than could possibly be done by the ham- 
mer. The steel in its perfect state is, however, 
incapable of this advantage, though when in a 
state of fusion it is capable of being cast into 
large ingots. It is so imperfectly liquid at that 
temperature as to preclude the possibility of 
‘casting it into articles so small as knives or 
scissors. That species of pig-iron called N°. 
1, is susceptible of so perfect a liquidity as to 
be cast into needles and fjsh-hooks, and has 


It is used to polish those: 
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been employed for making a great variety of 
cutlery, particularly forks and scissors. Im- 
mediately after the articles are cast, which is 
generally into wet sand, they are as brittle as 
vlass, and in that state could not be used for 
any purpose. By being stratified with sand, 
and kept at a red heat for 24 hours, they as- 
sume a degree of softness and tenacity, which 
will allow them to bend to a considerable an- 
gle. ‘This process is called annealing. This 
branch of manufacture has, of late, undergone 
very considerable improvements by an inven- 
tion of Mr. Lucas of Shefiield, for which he 
has obtained a patent, The articles are cast of 
the most fusible pig-iron, and are afterwards 
converted into a state of steel by cementation. 
The pig-iron, which ouly differs from steel in 
containing an excess of carbon, is stratified in 
close vessels, with some substance capable of 
furnishing oxygen, with which the carbon of 
the pig-iron combines, forming carbonic acid, 
which escapes in the form of gas. (British 
Encyclopedia). 

~ CO'TPURSE. s. (cut and purse.) One 
who steals by the method of cutting purses; a 
thief; a robber (Benéley). 

CU/TTER. s. (from cut.) 1. An agent or 
instrument that cuts any thing. 2. A nimble 
boat that cuts the water. 3. The teeth that 
cut the meat (Ray). 4. An officer in the ex- 
chequer that provides wood for the tallies, and 
cuts the sum paid upon them (Cowell). 

CUT-THROAT. s. (cué and throat.) A 
rufhan; a murderer; an assasin (Knolles). ~ 

Cut-THROAT. a. Cruel; inhuman; bar- 
bar us (Carew). | 

CU’'TTING. s. (from cut.) A piece cut 
off; a chop (Bacon). 

Currin, in heraldry, is used for the di- 
viding a shield into two equal parts, from 
right to left, parallel to the horizon, or in the 
fesse-way. 

CuTTINGINWOOD, bese oe a particu- 
lar kind of sculpture, or engraving, denominated 
from the matter on which it is employed. ‘That 
sort of engraving which is called cutting in 


wood, was the first invented, It is used for initial 


letters, head and tail pieces of books, and even 
for-schemes and other figures, to save the ex- 
pence of engraving on copper: and for prints 
and stamps for paper, calicoes, linen, &c. The 
art of cutting in wood was certainly carried to 
very great perfection about one hundred and 
fifty years ago, and has since been revived with 
very great success by Mr. Bewick, whose en- 
gravings of animals, &c. on wood, may vie 
in beauty and excellence with the choicest cop- 
per plates. The cutter in wood needs no 
other instruments than little sharp” knives, 
chisels, and gravers of different sizes. The 
first thing he does, is to take a plank or block 
of pear-tree, er box, which he prepares of the 
size and thicknes intended, and makes it very 
even and smooth on the side to be cut: on 
this block he draws the design with a pen or 
pencil just as it ought to be printed. Those 
who cannot draw their own designs, make use 
of those done by another, which they fasten 
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en the block with ipaae, the strokes or lines 
being turned towards the wood: when the pa- 
per is dry, they wash it gently over with a 
sponge dipped in water; which done, they 
take off the paper by degrees, still rubbing it a 
little with the tip of the finger, till there is no- 
thing left on the block but the strokes of ink 
that form the design, which mark out so 
much of the block as is to be spared, or left 
standing ; the rest they cut off and-take away 
as curiously as they can, with the point of their 
sharp instruments. 

CuTTING IN ACTION, in the manage 
called interfering, is lacerating the round in- 
side projecting part of the fetlock-joint, with 
the edge of the shoe, upon the foot of the op- 
posite leg. ‘This arises much more etleddde 
from ill-usage or neglect in the keeper, than 
from any imperfection or defect of the horse: 
more horses cut from being broken and put 


into work too young, rode too long journeys in 
a day, or over-worked when weary, than from 
any other causes whatever. Some horses, it is 
true, cut from ‘their earliest age, particularly 
those narrow in the chest. Carriage horses, 
too, very frequently cut behind; but this must 
in a great measure be occasioned by the pro- 
jecting parts and cavities in the pavement, 
against which the surest footed horse cannot 
. be always prepared. 

CU’TTEE. s. A foul-mouthed fellow (Shak- 
spearc). 

CuTTLe-FrisH, in helminthology. 
SBP Ag juis 


See 


CUVIEREAN SYSTEM OF ZOOLO- 


GY, an ingenious system lately invented by 
'M. Cuvier, for which see ZooLocy. | 

CUXHAVEN, a sea-port of Bremen, situ- 
ated on the German Ocean, between the 
mouths of the Elbe and the Weser. 

CYANELLA, in botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order monogynia. Corol six- 
petalled,. the three lower ones hanging for- 
wards ; lowest stamen declined, and longer than 
the rest. Four species, all natives of the 
Cape. | 
CYANITE, in oryctology. See ZEout- 
THUS. 

CYANUS. (cyanus, xvayes, coerulean or 
‘sky-blue: so called from its colour.) Blue- 
bottle. .Corn-flower.. The flowers of this 
plant, centaurea cyanus; calycibus serratis ; 
foliis linearibus, integerrimis, infimis dentatis, 
of Linnéus, were formerly in frequent use ; 
but their antiphlogistic, antispasmodic, cor- 
dial, aperient, diuretic, and other properties, 
are now, with great propriety, forgotten. See 
CENTAUREA. 

CY'ATHEA, in botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order filices. Fructifica- 
tion in roundish, scattered dots, seated on a 
columnar receptacle, within the calyx-like in- 
colucre, which opens at top. Nine species, 
several of the trunks arboreous. 

CYATHIFORM, in botany. (cyathus, a 
drinking cup or glass.) Glass-shaped or cup- 
shaped. Cylindric, only widening a little at 
the top. Applied to the calyx in mauritia, 
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and to the corol in peziza acetabulum and cyas 
thoides. ; 


CYATHUS, a measure among the Greeks. 
and Romans, both of the liquid and dry kind, 


_It was equal to-an ounce, or the 12th part of a’ 


pint. r 
CyaTHUus, in botany, a genus of the class 
cryptogamia, order fungi. Find campanus 
late or cylindrical, bearing lentiform capsules 
within. Six species. 

CYBELE, in pagan mythology, the daugh- 
ter of Coelus and Terra, and wife of Saturn, 
She is supposed to be the same as Ceres, Rhea, 
Ops, Bona Mater, Magna Mater, Berecyns 
thia, Dindymene, &c. According to Diodo- 
rus, she was the daughter of a Lydian prince, 
and as soon as she was born she was exposed 
ona mountain. Cybele was generally repre- 
seated as a robust woman far advanced in her 
pregnancy, to intimate the fecundity of the 
earth. She held keys in her hand, and her 
head was crowned with rising turrets, and 
sometimes with the leaves of an oak. She 
sometimes neat riding in a chariot drawn 
by two tame lions: Atys follows by her side, 
carrying a ball in his hand, and supporting 
himself upon a fir-tree which is sacred to the 
goddess. Sometimes she is represented with a 
sceptre in her hand, with her head covered” 
with a tower. She is also seen with many 
breasts, to show that the earth gives aliments 
to all living creatures ; and she generally carries 
two lions under her arms. From Phrygia the 
worship of Cybele passed into Greece, and was 
solemnly established at Eleusis under the name 
of the Eleusinian mysteries of Ceres. 

CYCAS, in botany, a genus of the class 
monoecia, order polyandria. Male: ament 
cone-line, the scales covered every where un- 
derneath with pollen. Fem.: spadix sword- 
shaped: genus immersed in the angles, soli- 
tary; style one; drupe with a woody nut, 
Two species, natives of the East Indies. 

1. C. circinalis. Sago tree, forty feet high, 
with pinnated leaves seven or eight feet long: 
flowers racemed at the peduncles of the leaves, 
succeeded by an oval fruit about the size of 
large plums, of a red colour when ripe and 
sweet flavour. Each fruit contains a hard. 
brown nut, inclosing a white meat of the 


taste of a chesnut: and affords a considerable’ 


portion of the bread of the natives. The trunk 
also affords by beating thin layers of it pro- 
duced by the saw, and afterwards infusing the 
layers in water, a nutriment of a similar kind. 
The sago hereby obtained, however, is inferior 
to the true sago made from the pith of the 
ARECA OLETACEA, which see. 

2. C. revoluta. Broad-broom, or bread tree, 
with leaflets revolute at the margin. ‘The na- 
tives are said to employ the pith of this tree 
in making their bread: for which purpose 
they put considerable quantities of it in dried 
calf or sheep-skins, which they bury in the 
earth till it becomes sufficiently mellow and 
tender to be kneaded with water into dough. 

CYCEON, a name given by the ancient 
poets and physicians to a mixture of meal and 


cyc 
water, and sometimes of other ingredients, <s 
wine, honey, &c. 

CYCLADES, the ancient name of a clus- 
ter of islands, situated. between Negropont and 
Candia, belonging to the Turks. Delos is the 
centre island. | 

~Cycrapes (Great), a cluster of abou 
10 islands in the South Sea, west of Otaheite, 
discovered by captain Cook, in 1774. ‘There 
are several volcanoes on these islands, yet they 
are well inhabited. They lie in lat. 18.30 S. 
and in lon. 170.0 W. 

CYCLAMEN. Sow bread. In botany, a ge- 
nus of the class pentandria, order. monogynia. 
Corol wheel-shaped, reflected, with a very 
short tube and prominentthroat ; berry covered 

with a capsule. Four species; three of them 
natives of the south of Europe and Asia; and 
one, c. Europceum, indigenous to the shady 
woods of our own country, with heart-shaped, 
angular, toothed leaves. ‘They are all low her- 
-baceous perennials, with tuberous roots; and 
-when cultivated, with highly ornamental and 
variegated flowers, frequently accompanied 
with an exquisite fragrance. The species are 
best propagated by seeds ; the varieties must be 
preserved by dividing the roots. They are 
easily cultivated with a little care to preserve 
the young plants from severe frosts. 
CY’CLAS, in botany, a genus of the class 
decandria, order monogynia. Calyx four- 
, parted; corolless; filaments inserted in the 
neck of the style, flexuose ; legume roundish, 
winged, one-seeded. Two species; both 
Guiana trees. . 
CYCLE, a certain period or series of num- 
bers proceeding orderly from first to last, then 
_ returning again to the first, and so circulating 
perpetually. 

Cycles have chiefly arisen from the incom- 
_ mensurability of the revolutions of the earth 
and celestial bodies to one another. The ap- 
parent revolution of the sun about the earth 
has been arbitrarily divided into 24 hours, 
‘which is the basis or foundation of all our 
inensuration of time, whether days, years, &c. 
But neither the annual motion of the sun, nor 
that of the other heavenly bodies, can be 
measured exactly, and without any remainder, 
by hours, or their multiples. ‘That of the sun, 
for example, is 365 days 5 hours 49 minutes 
nearly; that of the moon, 29 days 12 hours 44: 

‘minutes nearly. 

Hence, to swallow up these fractions in 
whole numbers, and yet in numbers which 
only express days and years, cycles have 
~ been invented ; which, comprehending several 
‘revolutions of the same body, replace it, after 
a certain number of years, in the same points 
of the heaven whence it first departed; or 
which is the same thing, in the same place of 
the civil calendar. 

The most remarkable of these are the fol- 
lowing: | ; 

The cycle of the sun isa revolution of 28 
_ years, in which time the days of the months 
return again to the same days of the week ; 
‘the sun’s place to the same signs and degrees of 
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the ecliptic on the same month and days, so 
as not to differ one degree in 100 years; and 
the leap-years begin the same course oyer again 
with respect to the days of the week on which 
the days of the month fall. The cycle of the 
moon, commonly called the golden number, 
1s a revolution of 19 years; in which time, the 
conjunctions, oppositions, and other aspects of 
the moon, are within an hour anda half of 
being the same as they were on the same days 
of the months 19 years before. The indiction 
is a revolution of 15 years, used only by the 
Romans for indicating the times of certain 
payments made by the subjects to the republic. 
It was established by Constantine, A. D. 312. 

The year of our Saviour’s birth, according 
to the vulgar era, was the ninth year of the 
solar cycle, the first year of the lunar cycle; 
and the 312th year after his birth was the 
first year after the Roman indiction. There- 
fore, to find the year of the solar cycle, add 9 
to any given year of Christ, and divide the sum 
by 28, the quotient is the number of cycles 
elapsed since his birth, and the remainder is 
the cycle for the given year: If nothing re- 
mains, the cycle is 28. To find the lunar cy- 
cle, add one to the given year of Christ, and 
divide the sum by 19; the quotient is the 
number of cycles elapsed in the interval, and 
the remainder is the cycle for the given year: 
If nothing remains, the cycle is 19. Lastly, 
subtract 312 from the given year of Christ, 
and divide the remainder by 15; and what 
remains after this division is the indiction for 
the given year: if nothing remains, the indic- 
tion is 15. 

The cycle of Easter, also called the Diony- 
sian period, is a revolution of 532 years, found 
by multiplying the solar cycle 28 by the lunar 
cycle 19. If the new moons did not antici- 


‘pate upon this cycle, Easter-day would always 


be the Sunday next after the full moon which 
follows the 21st of March. But, on account 
of the above anticipation, to which no proper 
regard was had before the late alteration of the 
style, the ecclesiastic Easter has several times 
been a week different from the true Easter 
within this last century: which inconveni- 
ence is now remedied by making the table, 
which used to find Easter for ever, in the 
Common Prayer Book, of no longer use than 
the lunar difference from the new style will 
admit of. The earliest Easter possible is the 
22d of March, ‘the latest the 25th of Apri. 
Within these limits are 35 days, and the num- 
ber belonging to each of them is called the 
number of direction; because thereby the 
time of Easter is found for any given year. 

CYCLES, in harmonics, are certain detet~ 
minate periods or series of pulses or vibrations, 
excited in the air by the consonance of two 
musical sounds. 

Dr. Smith (Harmonics, p. 56) distinguishes 
these, ist, into simple cycles, when the least 
terms of the ratio expressing a small interval 
differ but by 1; 2d, complex cycles, when the : 
least terms of such a consonance differ by mere. 
unity; 2d, short cycles, formed by the pulses 


wo ¥°¢ 
of perfect consonances, or such whose ratios 
are expressed in small numbers; and 4th, 


- long cycles, of the pulses of imperfect unisons, - 


or other consonances, which are not expressi- 
ble but by high or surd numbers. | 
_ CYCLIDIUM, in zoology, a genus of the 
class vermes, order infusoria. Worm invisible 
to the naked eye; very simple; _pellucid; 
flat; orbicular or oval. Seven species, found 
chiefly in vegetable infusions. . : 
CYCLOGRAPH, ‘in practical geometry, 
an instrument contrived, as its name imports, 
for describing the arcs of circles. ‘The sim- 
lest kind of cyclograph next to the compasses 
is formed of two rulers, so jointed together as 


to be susceptible of standing at any angle-be- . 


tween the legs: then by causing, the legs or 
rulers to slide between two pins, while a 
pencil is fixed at their angular point, the pen- 
cil will describe an arc or segment of a circle 
capable of containing the angle at which the 
rulers are set. ; 

CYCLOID, a mechanical or transcendenta 
curve, the nature of which will be understood 
-drom the subsequent definitions and propositions. 

Def. 1. When a circle is made to rotate on a 
rectilinear basis, the figure described on the plane 
of the basis by any point in the plane of the circle 
is called a trochoid. A circle concentric with the 
generating circle, and passing through the de- 
scribing point, may be called the describing circle. 

Def. 2. If the describing point is 1n the czrcum- 
ference of the rotating circle, the two circles coin- 
cide, and the curve is called a cycloid 

Def. 3. If a circular basis be substituted for a 
rectilinear one, the trochoid will become an efi- 
trochoid, and the cycloid an epicycloid. 

Scholium 1. The terms have hitherto been too 
promiscuously employed; the terms cycloid and 
trochoid have been used indifferently; and the 
term epicycloid has comprehended the epitro- 
choid, the terms prolate and contracted being 
sometimes added to imply that the describing point 
is within or without the generating circle. The 
interior epicycloid and epitrochoid may very pro- 
perly be distinguished by the names hypocycloid 
and hypotrochoid, whenever they are the separate 
objects of consideration. The different species of 
epicycloids may be denominated according to the 
number of their cusps, combined with that of 
the entire revolutions which they comprehend ; 
for instance, the epicycloid described by a circle 
on an equal basis is a simple unicuspidate epicy- 
cloid; and if the diameter of the generating circle 
be to that of the basis as 5 to 2, the figure will be 
a quintuple bicuspidate epicycloid, If the de- 
scribing circle of a trochoid or cycloid be so plac- 
ed as to touch the middle of the basis, and cach 
of the ordinates parallel to the basis be diminished 
by the corresponding ordinate of the circle, the 
curve thus generated has been denominated the 
companion of the trocloid, the figure of the sines, 
and the harmonic curve. 

Scholium 2. The invention of the cycloid has 
been attributed by Wallis (Ph. Tr. for 1697, n. 
229), to cardinal Cusanus, who wrote about the 
year 1450: but it seems to beat least as probable 
that the curve which appears in Cusanus’s figure 
was meant for the semicircle employed in finding 
@ mean proportional. Bovillus, in 1501, hasa 
juster claim to the merit of the invention of the 
cycloid and troghoid, if it cam be any merit to 
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have merely imagined such curves to exist. In. 
1599, Galileo gave a name to the common cycloid, 
and attempted its quadrature, but having been 
accidentally misled by repeated experiments on 
the weight of a flat substance cut into a cycloidal 
form, he fancied that the area bore an incommen~ 


surable ratio to that of the circle, and desisted — 


from the investigation. Mersennus described the 
cycloid,in 1615, under the name of Ia trochoide, 
or la roulette, but he went no further. Roberval 
seems to have first discovered the comparative 
quadrature and rectification of the cycloid, and 
the content of a cycloidal solid, about the year 
1635, but his treatise was not printed until 1695. 
Torricelli, in 1644, first published the quadrature 
and the method of drawing a tangent. Wallis 
gave, in 1670, a perfect’ quadrature of a portion 
of the cycloid. The epicycloid is said to have 
been invented by Reemer; its rectification and 
evolute were investigated by Newton in the Prin- 
cipia, published in 1687. In 1695 Mr. Caswell 
shewed the perfect quadrability ofa portion of the 
epicycloid, and Dr. Halley immediately published 
an extension of Caswell’s discovery, together with 
a comparison of all epitrochoidal with circular 
areas. M. Varignon is also said to have reduced 
the rectification of the epitrocheid to that of the 
ellipsis, in the same year. Nicole, Delahire, 
Pascal, Reaumur, Maclaurin, the Bernoullis, the 
commentators on Newton, and many others, have 
contributed to the examination of cycloidal 
curves, both in planes and in curved surfaces: 


and Waring, the most profound of modern al-— 


gebraists, has considerably extended his researches. 
upon the nature of those lines which are generat- 
ed by a rotatory progression of other curves. 
Prop. I. Theorem. Pl. 52. fig. 1. In any curve 
generated by the rotation of another on any basis, 
the right line joining the describing. point, and 
the point of contact of the generating curve and 
the basis, is always perpendicular to the curve de- 
scribed. BS 
It may by some be deemed sufficient to consider 
the generating curve as a rectilinear polygon of 
an infinite number of sides; since, in this point of 
view, the proposition requires no further demon- 
stration; and, indeed, Newton and others have 


not scrupled to take it for granted: but it is pre-_ 


sumed that a more rigid proof will not be con- 
sidered as superfluous. Let M be the describing 
point, and P the point of contact; and let LO, 
MP, and NQ, be successive positions of the same 
chord of the generating curve at infinitely small 


distances; then it is obvious, and easily demon- | 
‘strable, that the arcs OP and PQ, described by the 


point P of the generating curve in its passage 


from O to P, and from P to Q, will be perpendi-_ 


cular to the basis at P, and will. therefore touch 
each other. Let the ares L,IMK and N, be de- 


scribed with the radius PM, on the centres O, P, — 
and Q. Then the curve described by M will — 


touch IMK:; for since O and Q lie ultimately in © 


¥ 


the same direction from P, if L be above IMK, 
N will also be above it, sincethese points must be — 
in the circles L and N, and infinitely near to M3_ 
and if Lis below IMK,N, for the same reason, 


must be below it; and M is common to the circle 
and the curve, therefore the curve touches the — 


ro 


circle IMK at M, and is perpendicular to the 


radius PM. 
Prop. II. Problem, 
cycloidal curve at any given point. 
On the given point as a centre describe a circle 
equal to the describing circle of the curve, and 


To draw a tangent to a 
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from the intersection of this circle, with the line 
described by the centre of the generating circle, 
let fall a perpendicular on the basis; the point 
thus found will be the point of contact, and the 
tangent will be perpendicular to the right line 
joining this point of contact and the given point, 
by-the first proposition. It will be obvious, from 
inspection, which of the two ‘intersections of the 
circle to be described, with the tract of the centre, 
is to be taken as the place of that centre corres- 
ponding to the given point. ; 

Prop. IL. Problem.. Fig. 2. 
length of anepitrochoid. ~ 

Let C be the centre of the basis VP, K that of 
the rotating circle PR, and of the describing circle 
GL, P the point of contact, and M the describ- 
ing point. Then joining MXC, and supposing 
VX to be an element representing the motion of 
the point P in either the basis or the generating 
circle, draw the are MN on the centre C, and 
join CVN, then NM will represent the motion of 
the point M as far as it is produced by the revo- 
lution round the centre C: take MO to VX as GK 
to PK, then MO will be the motion of M arising 
from the revolution rouad K, and NO will be the 
element of the curve produced by the joint mo- 
tion. Let CH be parailel to PM, then CX or CP: 
CM:: VX: MN, and PK: MK:: CP: HM:: 
VX: MO, therefore CM: HM:: MN: MO and 
these lines being perpendicular to CM, HM, the 
triangle NMOis similar toCMH, and MN: NO:: 
CM : CH; hence CP: CH:: VX: NO.. Take 
PY to CP as PK to CK, then CH: CP:: PM: 
PY :: NO: VX. OnL describe the circle PFB, 
and draw IMLF: let FD be perpendicular to 
PRB, take DE to DF as PL, and E will be always 
in the ellipsis BEP: let AEand AF be tangents to 
the ellipsis and circle at E and F; then the incre- 
ment of the arc BF will be to MO as PL to GL, 
and to VX as PLto PR. Join GM, and parallel 
to it draw PI; then PIL is a right angle, and 
ILP=AED, and IM:1L:: PG:PL:: DE: DF, 
by construction; therefore the figure IPML is 

‘ sunilar to DAEF, as PL to PM so is AF to AE, and 
so is the increment to the arc BF to that of BE; 
but the increment of BF is to VX as PLto PR, 
therefore the increment of BE is to VX as PM to 
PR. Now, it was proved that NO: VX:: PM: 
PY; therefore the increment of BE is to NO as 
PY to PR, or as CP to 2 CK: and the whole 
elliptic arc BE is to the whole SM as the radius 
of the basis to twice the distance of the centres. 

Cor. 1. The fluxion of every cycloidal arc is 
proportional to the distance of the describing 
point from the point of contract. 

Cor. 2. In the epicycloid the ellipsis coincides 
‘with its axis BP, and the arc BE with BD, which 
is double the versed sine of half the arc GM, in 
the describing or generating circle: therefore the 
length of the curve is to this versed sine as four 
times the distance of the centres to the radius of 
the basis. : 

Prop IV. Problem. Fig. 2, 3. 
centre of curvature of an epitrochoid. 

Let PY be, as in the last proposition, to CP as 
PK to CK, and on the diameter PY describe the 
circle PZY, cutting PO in Z: take OW a third 


To find the 


To find the 


proportional to OZ and OP, and W will be the: 


centre of curvature. For, let QP=VX be the 
space described by P, while NO is described by 
O ; it is obvious from prop. 1, that the intersec- 
tion of NQ and OP must be the centre of eurva- 
ture. Let Or be perpendicular to ra parallel to 
ON; then, by prop. 3, NO; Vi or QP:: PO; 


PY, but by similar triangles QP: Cr:: PY: 
PZ, therefore NO: Qr:: PO: PZ, and by di- 
vision, NO: AO: : OP : OZ, and by similar tri- 
angles :: OW : OTF or OP, 

Cor. When Z coincides with O or M, OW is 
infinite; therefore whenever PZY intersects the 
describing circle, the epitrochoid will Have a point 
of contrary flexure at the same distance from C 
as this intersection: and the circle PZY is given 
when the basis and generating circle are given, 
whatever the magnitude of the describing circle 
may be. 

Prop. V. Problem. Fig. 4. To find the evolute 
of an epicycloid. In the epicyloid SM, the point 
M being inthe circumference of PMR, PZwill be 
to PM in the constant ratio of PY to PR, and 
MZ to PM as RY to PR; and PM to MW inthe 
same ratio; hence PM: PW:: RY: PY:: CR: 
CP, therefore the point W is always in a circle 
PW of which the radius is to PK in that pro- 
portion and which touches SP in P. On the 
centre C describe a circle A=@ touching PW in 
&; then, since CR: CP:: PR: PS, we have b 
division CR : CP;: CP: P, and the circle PW 
being to AZ@ as PMR to SP, the arc PM being 
equal to SP, the similar arc PW will be equal ta 
Az, and taking AE@=PW2,z will be always equal 
to EW, and W ina curve=@WS similar to SM; of 
which it is the evolute. 

Prop. VI. Problem. Fig. 5. To find the area of 
an epitrochoid. 

On the centre C describe a circle touching the 
epitrochoid in S, take Gm to GC as PR to PC, 
and let the circle Gam describe on the basis SG 
the epicycloid S@,. Then taking GM always to 
Ge as GL to Gil, M will be in the epitrochoid 
SM; for the angular motion of the chord Ga, is 
thesame as that of GM in the primary epitro- 
choid. Let SQ be the evolute of Sd, and GW= 
its generating circle. On diameters equal to =G, 
=L, and =I, describe three circles, AD, AE, and 
AF, touching the right line AB in 4; let the angle 
BAD be always equal to Gio, and it is evident 
that AD, AE, and AF, will be equal respectively 
to WG, WM, and W®. But the angular motion 
of WG on W being equal to the sum of the aneu- 
lar motions of GM on G and CG on C, is to that 
of AF, or of GM, or half that of KM, in the ratio 
of Cir to CG, or CR. to CP; therefore the fluxions 


‘of the areas SWG, SWM, and SW¢@ are to those 


of the segments AD, AB, and AF, in the same 
ratio; and that ratio being constant, the whole 
areas, and their differences, are also respectively 
to-each other as CR to CP. 

Scholium, The quadrable spaces of Halley are 
those which are comprehended between the arc 
of the epitrochoid, that of the describing circle, 
and that of a circle concentric with the basis and 
cutting the describing circle at the extremities of 
its diameter. 

Prop. VII. Problem. Fig. 6. To finda centraJ 
equation for the epicycloid. , 

Let CT be perpendicular to RT, the tangent 
at the point M, then PMR will be a right angle, 
and PM parallel to CT. On the céntre C de- 
scribe through M the circle MNO, and let MQ be 
perpendicular to RO. Then the rectangle OQN 
=PQR, OQ: PQ:: QR: QN, by addition OQ: 
PQ:: OR: PN; hence by division OP: PQ:: 
OPN or INP 

7 o- But PM g <= 


IR ? PN, and: PO= 


: 
PRX PQ=-— x INP; and by similar triangles 


| CR 
CT: CR: : PM: PR, whence Clem i, PMg 


=CRg x ae Let MZ and RY be tangents to 


SP, then INP=MZy, and IRP=RYg, CT=CR x 
= , and CT will be to MZ in the constant ratio 
of CR to RY. Putting CP=e, CR=s, CM=s, 


AH eee 4 § 
CT=», then m=) ——. 


Prop. VIII. Problem. Fig,7. To find a geo- 
metrical equation for the conchoidal epitrochoid. 

Let CP=PK. On the centre C describe a 
circle equal to GM, cutting SC in Z. Join MZF, 
then the are DZ=GM, and MZ is parallel to 
CK, therefore EF is also equal to DZ or GM, 
CF is parallel to KM, and MF = CK: therefore 
this epitrochoid is the curve named by Delahire 
the conchoid ofa circular basis, as was first ob- 
served by Reaumur in 1708, and afterwards by 
Maclaurin in 1720. Call CK, a, DE, 4, ZH, 2, 
HM, y, ZM, s;.and let ZI be perpendicular to 


CK; then FZ=a—s, CI=—_-, and, CIZ and 
ZHM being similar, CZ: CIl:: ZM: ZH, or 


b as 
— ——iis 
Boia 

“a? + Qhxs2 + s4=a%s?, and by substituting for s®, 
x4 + had —a2x?71h2n? 4+ Quy? + Whey? + y4—aty?=0, 

Cor. 1, Join FN, and complete the parallelo- 
gram MPNL, then since EF=DZ=EN, FN is 
perpendicular to EK, and ML to NL, and, NL 
being always equal to FM or CK, L is always in 
a circle described on the centre N, LM a tangent 
to that circle,and ZM a perpendicular to that 
tangent drawn from the point Z. : 

Cor. 2. fig. 8. The unicuspidate epicycloid 
admits of a peculiar central equation, with respect 
to the point S. Call SM,s, and let ST=z be 

§ jl 


perpendicular to the tangent MT, then .=—[? 
2a 


: «3; hence dx=as—ss, bx +ss=as, 6? 


For the triangles SIP and MTS being similar, and 
IP being half of SM, or s, SP= I> SPg:SMq:: 


IPg:STq, or Lace se uw, and 2au2=53. 


Cor. 3, fig- 8. The unicuspidate epicycloid is 
one of the caustics of a circle. For making the 
angle CRY =MRC=!1 SCP, the triangle CRY is 
isosceles, and CY is ‘constant; so that all rays in 
the direction of the tangent MR will be reflected 
by the circle QR towards Y, and consequently 
SM will be the caustic of a radiant point at Y. 

Prop. IX. Problem. Fig. 9. To find a geo- 
metrical equation for the tricuspidate hypocy- 
cloid. 

Let PA and MF be perpendicular to CS. Join 
PMB, KM, RMG, and PD. Then the angle APB 
is equal to the difference of APC and MPR, or to 
that of their complements PRM, PCA: but PRM 
=1PKM=1PCA, therefore APB=1PCA=ADP 
= APS, and the triangles APS and APB are similar 
and equal. Let SC=2,SF=a2, FM=y, and SB= 
+. Then SA: 5P..:;°8P.:SD, and SP=,/ar. 
Draw PE perpendicular to BP; then BE=SD= 
2a, BC=a~r, EC=3a—r,and by similar triangles, 
CP :CR:: FC: CG=,EC=¢—2,; therefore GB 
=4r; but BE: BG:: BP: BM, or 2a:4ri: 


al arin far =BM; again, BP: BM :: BA: BF, 


CYCLOID 


rorr 
2° 6a af 
6ax=6ar—rr, and r=Sark,/9aa—6ar. But MFg © 
: 3 
= BMg—BFy, or y?=——— 


92 = =36aa 


or —— 8 arid SF=*,=—7—-——4, 
ar 3a sas : ; F 6a’ 


5 and 36a2y? = 


_4ar3—r*, By adding to this the square of the 


former equation, and proceeding in the same — 
manner to exterminate 7, we obtain an equation 
of the value of a and y, which when the surds are 
brought to the same side, and the square of the 
whole is taken, is at last reduced to x*—2ax3 4 2x? | 
x — l2axy? + 744 + 12a%y?=0, a regular equation of 
the fourth order. Ps eis 

Scholium. The equation of the corresponding 
hypotrochoids may be investigated nearly in the 
same manner, by dividing PR and PM ina given 
ratio, but the process will be somewhat more 
tedious. 

Prop. X. Problem. Fig. 10. To find a geo- 
metrical equation for the bicuspidate epicycloid. 

Let CP=PR. Join RMS, PM,PD; draw CT 
perpendicular to RT, TE to CR, and EG, MB, 
RA,to SC. Then the angle DRP=1 MKP=SCP, 
and by equal triangles, RA=CT, and RD=CD, 
and by similar triangles RM: RP:: RE: RT 
and RP: RD:: RT: RC: therefore RM: RD: : 
RE : RC, and ME is parallel to SC. and EG=BM. 
Put CP=a2, BC=2,BM=y, CM=s, CT =z; then 
by prop. 7. w?=4 (s?—a?); or 3 42=5%—a?; but 


RC: CT:: Cl: CE:: CE: EG, ory, hencey= 
ike 16a* Fat bia —<— (ss-—aa)3 = (va 9 
4aa J 64 4 ar rind w 
—aa}3; whence by involution the equation of the 
sixth order may be had at length. 

Corollary. Since CRM=SCR, a ray in the 


_ direction of the tangent MR will be reflected by 


a circle FR always parallel to SC: therefore SM 
is the caustic of the circle FR when the incident — 
rays are parallel to CS. 

Prop. XI. Problem. Fig. 11. To find a geo- 
metrical equation for the quadricuspidate hypo- 
cycloid. ; brill 

Let ,CR=PR, then the angle PRM=1 PKM = 
2PCS, RAC=ACR, RA=RC=RB=RP, AB= | 
SC, and drawing the perpendiculars CT, TD, — 
TE, and MF, RM=RT, AM=BT, AF=EC, FC 
=AE,and FM=BD. Let SC=a, FC=2, FM= 
y, CM=s, CT=z; then AB: AC:: AC: AT: 3 
AT: AE, whence AT= (err)!, and in the same 
manner BT= (ayy)!; and CT being a mean pro- 
portional between AT and TB, «?=(a?x?y?)1, and 
uo=arx?y?, But by prop. 7. 3u2=a?—s?, therefore 
27a%x2y = (a%—5s?)3 = (a2—~?—y2)3; whence the 
equation may be had at length by involution, 
The same result may be obtained by Dr. Waring’s 
method of reduction, from (aaz)! + (ayy)i=a. 

Cor. Since the portion of the tangent AB in- 
tercepted between the perpendiculars AC, BC, is 
a constant quantity, this hypocycloid may in that 
sense be called an equitangential curve; and the 
rectangular corner of a passage must be rounded 
off into the form of this curve in order to admit a 
beam of a given length to be carried round it. 

Prop. XIl, Problem. To investigate those — 
cases in which the general propositions either fait 
or require peculiar modifications. 

Case |. fig. 12. If the generating circle becon- 
sidered as infinitely small, or the basis as infinitely 
large, so as to become a straight line, the epicy- 
cloid will become a common cycloid, and the ratio _ 
of CP to CK in prop. 3. cor. 2. becoming that of 
equality, the length of the arc $M will be four 
times ne versed yine of half PM, and VM twice 


O7YyC 

the chord RM or VX, therefore the square of the 
arc VM is always as the absciss VZ. The evolute 
is an equal cycloid, and the circles in prop. 6. 
being as 1 to 4, the area of the cycloid is to that 
of its generating circle as3 tol. The properties 
of the ¢yéloidas an isochronous arid as a brachis- 
tochronous curve belong to mechanics, and it is 
demonstrated by writers on optics that its caustic 
is composed of two cycloids. 

Case 2. fig. 13. if the generating circle be sup- 
posed to become infinite while the base remains 
finite, the epicycloid will become the involute of 
a circle; and the fluxion of the curve being al- 
ways, by prop. 3. cor. 1. to that of PM as PM to 
CP, its length SM will bea third proportional to 
IPand PM. Call CP, a,and PM, x, then the fluxion 


of SM is a8 but the rectangle contained by half 
a 


PM and the fluxion of SM is the fluxion of the 


x 3 
area PSM, or PSM= [——=—. 
2a 62 


The epitro- 


¢hoid described by the point C of the generating 
plane will be the spiral of Archimedes, since 
CN is always equal to PM=PS=QV;; and since 
the angular motion of CN and PM are also equal, 


3 
the area CON=PSM = Instead of the ellipsis 
‘ [24 


~of prop. 3. let PX be a parabola of which IP is 
the parameter, and continuing NM to X, the arc 
PX will be equal to CON. For making LQ= 
CP, it is well known that the fluxion of PX varies 
as XQ or as PN, which represents the fluxion of 
CON. For the curvature, PY in prop. 4. becomes 
==CP, and the radius is a third proportional to 
NZ and NP. 
' Case 3. Supposing now the generating circle 
to become again finite, but to have its concavity 
turned towards the basis, the same curve will be 
described as would be described by the rotation 
of a third circle on the same basis in a contrary 
direction, equal in diameter to the difference of 
those of the two first circles. 
Case 4. If the circles be of the same size, with 
their concavities turned the same way, no curve 
can be described; but if the generating circle be 
still further lessened, a hypocycloid will be pro- 
duced, if the same figure as that which would be 
described by a third circle equal in diameter to 
the difference of the two first.. All the general 
propositions are equally applicable to hypocy- 
cloids with other epicycloids, as might easily have 
been understood from an inspection of the figures, 
if there had been room for a double series. 
Case 5. fig. 14. If the diameter of the generat- 
ing circle be half that of the basis, the hypocy- 
cloid will become a right line, and the hypotro- 
_ choid an ellipsis. For since the angle PRM= 
2 PCS, PCM, being half PKM, coincides with 
PCS, and M is always in CS. Let GNL be the 
describing circle of the hypotrochoid, and join 
-GNO, then NL is parallel, and ON perpendicular 
to SC and ON=HL, which is always to GO as 
CL to CG; therefore AN is an ellipsis: and the 

-eentre C will evidently describe a circle. (British 
Mag.) : Mtn & 

The evolute of a cycloid being another equal 
cycloid; hence, if a body be suspended by a 
thread between two cycloidal cheeks, it will de- 
scribe an equal cycloid by the evolution of the 


’ thread: and the time of vibration will be equal, 


VOL, IIL. 


c 


Cc YC. 


in whatever part of the curve it may begin to\de- 


scend, : 

_ The time of any semivibration in a cycloid, 
is to the time of falling through one half ‘of the 
length of the thread, as half the circumference of 
a circle is to its diameter. 

The properties mentioned in the last two arti- 
cles, have been applied to pendulums moving in 
cycloidal arches; but their demonstrations are’ on 
a supposition that the whole mass of the pendulum 
is concentrated in a point, which can never take 
place in any really vibrating body. When the 
pendulum is of any finite magnitude, there is no 
point given in position which determines its 
length; on the contrary, the céntre of oscillation 
will not occupy the same place in the given bod 
when describing different parts of the track it 
moves through ; but will continually be moved 
in respect of the pendulum itself during its vi- 
bration. There are many other obstacles which 
concur in rendering the application of this curve 
to the vibration of pendulums designed for the 
measures of time the source of many errors: 
errors indeed far greater than those which the 
cycloid by its peculiar property, of equality with 
its evolute, is intended to obviate. It is now 
wholly disused in practice, 

CYCLO‘IDAL. a. (from cycloid.) Relating 
to the cycloid, 

CYCLOMETRY. (from xuxrs:, circle, and 
werzw, 1 measure.) The art of measuring cy- 
cles, or circles. 

CYCLOPAIDIA. (from xuxr0oy and weidie, 
instruction.) The circle, or compass of arts 
and sciences ; more ordinarily called encyclo- 
peedia, 

CYCLOPES, a certain race of men of gi- 
gantic stature, supposed to be the sons of Ceelus 
and Terra. ‘Vhey had but one eye in the mid- 
dle of the forehead; whence their name, 
xunrocs, circulus, wt, oculus. Mythologists 
differ as to their number, Hesiod mentions 
three, Arges, Brontes, and Steropes. Virgil 
adds a fourth, Pyracmon. In the age of 
Ulysses, Polyphemus was their king. (See 
PouyeuHemus.) They inhabited the western 

arts of Sicily; and, because they were unci- 
vilized in their manners, the poets speak of 
them as men-eaters. The tradition of their 
having only one eye, originated from their 
wearing small bucklers which had a small aper- 
ture in the middle, which corresponded exactly 
to-the eye. From their vicinity to mount 
7Etna, they have been supposed to be the work- 
men of Vulcan, and to have fabricated the 
thunderbolts of Jupiter. The shield of Pluto, 
and the trident of Neptune, were the produce 
of their labour. The Cyclops were reckoned 
among the gods, and. sacrifices were solemnly 
offered to them at Corinth. Apollo destroyed 
them all, because they bad made the thunders 
bolts of Jupiter, with which his son Aliscula- 
pius had been killed. % 

CYCLOPTERUS. Sucker. In zoology, 
a genus of the class pisces, order branchiostega. 
Head obtuse; mouth on the fore-part; tongue 
short, thick ; teeth small, sharp, numerous ; 
gill-membrane four-rayed ;_the cover of one 
piece ; body short, thick, without scales ; ven 
tral fins united into an oval Saar se forming 
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an imstrument of adhesion. These fishes in- 
habit the sea; feed on worms, insects, and the 
fiy of other fishes; have no lateral line ; and 
are furnished beneath the ventral fins with an 
oval aperture of a fleshy, muscular substance, 
and edged with small threaded appendages, by 
means of which they have the power of adher- 
ing so firmly to rocks, as scarcely to be re- 
moved by a force less than what is sufficient to 
destroy them. ‘Ten species, of which the fol- 
lowing may serve as examples. See Nat. Hist. 

Plate XLVIL 
1. C. lumpus. Lump-sucker. Body an- 
gulate by rows of sharp bony tubercles. Seve- 
ral varieties, differing chiefly in colour, Inha- 
- bits the northern seas; one or two varieties the 
Indian and American seas; about two feet 
long ; exceedingly fertile. Body thick, broad, 
variable in colours, but generally black above, 
cinereous at the sides, beneath orange, and 


rough, with seven rows of hard, radiate tuber-. 


cles, of which one row is on the back, and 

three on each side. A variety, coloured with 

silvery sca-green, blue back, and pale ros 

sides, was taken on the coast of North Wales 
in 1797. i tad . 

2. C. gelatinosus, Jelly-sucker. Body naked, 
subdiaphonous, gelatinous ; pectoral fins very 
broad. Inhabits the eastern coast of Kam- 
schatka, and the opposite shores of America; 
about a foot and a half long; body very slender, 
oblong, compressed; thicker towards the head, 
and gradually tapering to the tail, whitish with 
a rosy tinge; skin smooth, very soft; when just 
caught trembles like a piece of jelly, and is so 
rank as to be abhorred even by dogs. 

' 3, _C. liparis. Unctuous sucker. Body 
naked; dorsal, anal, and caudal fins united. 
inhabits the northern seas as far as Kamschat- 


ka, and sometimes gets up into rivers; from’ 


five to eighteen inches long ; body elongated, 
thick, compressed, soft, unctuous, mucous like 
a snail, nearly transparent, and soon melts 
away:; above, brown with darker stripes; be- 
neath, white; sides and head yellow; flesh 
mucous and oily. 


_CYDER, or Ciper, a sharp, cool, and 
vinous beverage, made by fermenting the juice of 
apples. Some connoisseurs in this liquor are of 
Opinion, that the juice of the more detficate table- 
fruit is generally more cordial and pleasant than 
that of the wild or harsh kinds; though others as- 
sert the latter to be in many respects preferable. 
The apples should remain on the tree till they 
are thoroughly ripe, when they ought to be ga- 
_thered. with the hand in dry weather, that they 
may be protected both from bruises and from 
moisture. .They are then to be sorted, according 
to their various degrees of maturity, and laid in 
separate heaps, in order to sweat; in consequence 
of which they greatly improve. This practice, 
however, appears to be useful only for such fruit 
as is not perfectly ripe, though some recommend 
it as being proper for all apples. The duration 
of the time of sweating may be determined by the 
Havour of the fruit, as different kinds require va- 
rious lengths of time; namely, from eight or ten 
days to six weeks. The harsher and more crude 
the apples are, the longer it is necessary that they 
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should remain in a sweating state, and. not only 
be well dried, but the rotten parts carefully pared, 
before they are exposed. ) 

It is very mortifying, after the experience of so 
many centuries, that the art of preparing the an- 
cient British liquors, cyder and perry, should still 
be so imperfectly understood, that throughout the 
principal eyder districts, the practice should rest 
on the most vague principles, and that the excel 
lence of the liquor should depend rather on a lucky 
accident than on good management: yet such 
appears to be really the case, even amongst the 
most experienced cyder-makers of Herefordshire 
and. Gloucestershire. sae 

Mr. Marshall, that nice observer of rural affairs, 
in hislate tour through those counties (expressly 
undertaken for the purpose of inquiry on this sub- 
ject), informs us, that scarcely two of the profess 
sional makers are agreed as to the management of 
some of the most essential parts of the process 5 
that palpable errors are committed, as to the time 
and manner of gathering the fruit, in laying it upy 
in neglecting to separate the unsound, and to grind’ 
properly the rinds, kernels, &c. that the method 
of conducting the vinous fermentation, the most 
critical part of the operation, and which stamps 
the future value of the liquor, is by no means as- 
certained ; for while some promote the fermenta- 
tion im a spacious open vat, others repress. it, by 
inclosing the liquor in a hogshead, or strive to 
prevent it altogether; that no determinate point 
of temperature is regarded, and that. the use of 
the thermometer is unknown or neglected ; that 
they are as little consistentas to the time of rack- 
ing off, and whether this ought to be done only 
once, or five or six times repeated ; that for fining 
down the liquor many have recourse to that odious 
article bullock’s blood, when the intention might 
be much better answered by whites of egys or 
isinglass; and finally, that the capricious taste of 
particular customers is generally consulted, rather 
than the real excellence of the liquor; and conse- — 
quently that.a very imperfect liquor is often 
vended, which tends to reduce the price, to dis- 
grace the vender, and to bring the use of cyder and 
perry into disrepute. 

The art of making vinous liquors is a curious 
chemical process: and its success chiefly depends 
on a dextrous management of the vinous fermenta- 
tion, besides a close attention to several minute 
circumstances, the theory of which is not, per- 
haps, yet fully understood by the ablest chemists. 

The general method of preparing cyder and 
perry is very muchthe same. The mill is not essen- 
tially different from that of a common tanner’s 
mill for grinding bark ; it consists of a mill-stone 
from two feet.and a half to four and a half in dia- 
meter, running on its edge on a circular stone 
trough, from nine to. twelve inches in thickness, 
and from one to two tons in weight: the bottom 
of the trough in which this stone runs is some-— 
what wider than the thickness of the stone itself; 
the inner side of the groove rises perpendicularly, 
but the outer is bevelled in such a manner as to 
make the top of the trough six or eight inches 
wider than the bottom, by which means there is 
roém for the stone to run freely, and likewise for 
putting in the fruit, and stirring it up while grind-— 
ing. ‘The bed of a middle-sized mill is about nine 
feet, some ten, and some twelve; the whole being 
composed of two, three, or four stones, cramped 
together, and finished after being cramped in this 
manner: the best stones are found in the forest of 
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Dean, generdily a dark-reddish gritstone, not cal- 
eareous ; fur if it were of a calcareous quality, the 
acid juice of the fruits would act upon it and spoil 
the liquor; a clean-grained grindstone grit is the 
fittest for the purpose. The runner is moved by 
means of an axle passing through the centre, 
with along arin reaching without the bed of the 
mill, for a horse to draw by; on the other side is a 
shorter arm, passing through the centre of the 
stone, as represented in the figure. An iron bolt, 
with a large head, passes through an eye in the 
lower part of the swivel, on which the stone turns 
into the end of the inner arm of the axis; and 
thus the double motion of it is obtained, and the 
stone kept perfectly upright. There ought also to 
be fixed on thé inner arm of the axis, about a foot 
from the runner, a cogged wheel, working ‘in a 
circle of cogs fixed upon the bed of the mill ; the 


_ use of these is to prevent the runner from sliding, 


Which it is apt to do when the mill is full; it 


likewise makes the work more easy for the horse: 
these wheels ought to be made with great exact- 
ness. Mr. Marshall observes, that it is an error 
to make the horse draw by traces. “ That acting 
point of draught (says he), the horse’s shoulders, 
ought, for vatious reasons, to be applied imme- 
diately at the end of the arnf of the axis; not two 
or three yards before it, perhaps ina small mill 
near oné-fourth of its circumference.” The build- 
ing in which the mill is inclosed ought to be of 
such a size that the horgé may have a path of 
three feet wide betwixt the mill and the wall, so 
that a middling-sized mill, with its’ Horse-path, 
takes up a space of fourteén or fifteen feet every 


way. ‘The whole dimensions of thé mil!-house, 


according to our author, to render it any way 
convenient, are twenty-four feet by twenty; it 
ought to have a floor thrown over it at the height 


of seven feet, with a door in the middlé of the 


front, and a window opposite, with the mill on one 
side and the press on the other side of the window: 
the latter must be as near the mill as convenience 
will allow, for thé more easy conveying the ground 
fruit from the one to the other. The press, of 
which the principle will be understood from the 
figure, has its bed or bottom about five feet square: 
this ought to be made entirely either of wood or 
of stone, the practice of covering it with lead 
being now universally known’ to be pernicious. It 


has a channel cut a few inches within its outer 


edges, to catch the liquor as it is expressed, and 
convey it to a lip formed by a projection on that 
side of the bed opposite the mill; having under it 
a stone trough or wooden vessel, sunk within the 
ground, when the bed is fixed low, to receive it. 
‘Fhe press is worked with levers of different lengths, 
first a short, and then a moderately long one, both 
worked by hand; and lastly, a bar, eight or nine 


feet long, worked by a capstan or windlass.- The 
_expence of fitting up a mill-house is not very 


great. Mr. Marshall computes it from twenty to 
twenty-five pounds, and’ on a small scale from ten 
to fifteen pounds, though much depends on the 
distance and carriage of the stone: when once 


fitted up it will last many years. 


The making of the fruit-liquors under consider- 


ation, requires an attention to the following par- . 


ticalars: 

I. The fruit. TI.The grinding. UI. Pressing. 
IV. Fermenting. V. Correcting. VI. Laying up. 
Vil. Bottling. Each of these heads is subdivided 


inte several others, 


I. In the management of the fruit, the following 
particulars are to be considered: 7 
f 1, The time of gathering; which varies accords 
Ing to the nature of the fruit. The early pears are 
fit for the mill in September; but few apples are 
ready for gathering before Michaelmas; though, 
from accidental circumstances, they are frequently 
manufactured before that time ; for sale cyder and 
keeping drink, they are suffered to hang upon the 
trees till fully ripe; and the middle of October is 
generally looked upon to be a proper time for ga- 
thering the stire apples. The criterion of a degree 
of ripeness is, the fruit falling frony the tree; and 
to force it away before that time, in Mr. Mar- 
shall’s opinion, is robbing it of some of its most 
valuable properties; “the harvesting of fruit (says 
he) is’ widely different in this respect from the 
harvesting of grain, which has the entire plant to 
feed it after the separation from the soil; while 
fruit, after it is severed from the tree, is cut off 
from all possibility of a farther supply of nourish- 
ment; and although it may have reached its 
wonted size, some of its more essential particles 
are undoubtedly left behind in the tree.” Some- 
times, however, the fruits which are late in ripen- 
ing are apt to hang on the tree until spoiled by 
frosts, though weak watery fruits seem to be most 
injured in this manner; and Mr. Marshall relates 
an instance of very fine liquor being made from 
golden pippins, after the fruit had been frozen as 
hard as ice. 

2. The method of gathering. This, as generally 
practised, is directly contrary to the principles laid 
down by Mr. Marshall, viz. beating them down 
with long slender poles, An evident disadvantage 
of this method is, that the fruit is of unequal ripe- 
ness ; for the apples on the same tree will differ 
many days, perhaps even weeks in their time of 
coming to perfection, whence some part of the 
richness and flavour of the fruit will be effectually 
and irremediably cut off. Nor is this the only 
evil to be dreaded; for as every thing depends on 
the fermentation it has to undergo, if this is inter- 
rupted, or rendered Complex by a mixture of ripe’ 
and unripe fruits, and the liquor is not, in the first 
instance, sufficiently purged from its feculencies, 
it is difficult to clear it afterwards, The former de- 
fect the cyder-makers attempt to remedy, by w 
mixture of brown sugar and brandy, and tlie latter 
by bullock’s blood and brimstone; but neither of 
these can be expected to answer the purpose very 
effectually. The best method of avoiding the in= 
conveniences arising frum an unequal ripening of 
the fruit is, to go over the trees’ twice, once with 
a hook when the fruit begins to fall spontaneously ; 
the second time when the latter are sufficiently 
ripened, or when the winter is likely to set in, 
when the trees are to be cleared with the poles 
above-mentioned. , sng 

3. Maturing the gathered fruit, This is usually 
done by making it-into heaps, as bas been already 
mentioned: but Mr. Marshall entirely disapproves 
of the practice; because, when the whole are laid 
in a heap together, the ripe fruit will begin to rot 
before the other has arrived at that degree of arti< 
ficial ripeness which it is capable of acquiring. 
“ The due degree of maturation of fruit for liquor 
(he observes), is a subject about which men, even 
in this district, differ much in their ideas. The 
prevailing practice of gathering into heaps until 
the ripest begin to rot, is wasting bd ciatertcr 

va is by ng miéans an accttrate criterion. 
fruit, and is by no m PP2 
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Some shake the fruit, and judge by the rattling of 
the kernels; others cut through the middle; and 
judge by their blackness: but none of these ap- 
pear to be a proper test. Ft is not the state of the 
kernels, but of the flesh; not of a few individuals, 
but' of the greater part of the prime fruit; which 
renders the collective body fit or unfit to be sent 
to the mill: the most rational test of the ripeness 
of the fruit is, that’ of the flesh having acquired 
such adegree of mellowness, and its texture such 
a degree of tenderness, as to yield to moderate 
pressure ; thus, when the knuckle or the end ofthe 
thumb can with moderate exertion be forced into 
the pulp of the fruit, it is deemed in a fit state for 
grinding. 

4, Preparation for the mill. The proper ma- 

nagement of the fruit is to keep the ripe and un- 
ripe fruit separate from each other ; but this can- 
not be done without a considerable degree of la- 
bour; for as, by numberless accidents, the ripe 
and unripe fruit are frequently confounded toge- 
ther, there cannot be any effectual method of sepa- 
rating them except by hand; and Mr. Marshall is 
of opinion, that this is one of the grand secrets of 
cyder-making, peeuliar to those who excel in the 
‘business; and he is surprised that it should not 
before this time have come into common. practice. 
. 5. Mixing fruit for liquor. Our author seems 
to doubt the propriety of this practice; and informs 
us, that the finer liquors are made from select 
fruits; and he hints, that it might be more proper 
to mix liquors after they are made, than to put to- 
gether the crude fruits. : : 

HI. Grinding, and management of the fruit 
when grouwnd.—For the greater convenience of 
putting fruit into the mill, every mill should have 
a fruit-chamber over it, with a trap-door to lower 
the fruit down into the mill. The best manner in 
which this can be accomplished is to have the 
walve over the bed of the mill, and furnished with 
a hose or tunnel, reaching down to the trough in 
which the stone moves; no straw is used in the 
lofts, but sometimes the fruit is turned, In .Here- 
fordshire it is generally believed, that grinding the 
_xinds and seeds of the fruit as well as the fleshy 
part to a pulp, is necessary towards the perfection 
of the cyder, whence it is proper that every kind 
of pains should be taken to perform the grinding 
in the most perfect manner.. Mr. Marshall com- 
plains, that the mills are so imperfectly finished by 
the workmen, that for the first years they ¢annot 
perform their work in a proper manner. Instead 
of being nicely fitted to one another with the 
square and chisel, they are hewn over with a rough 
toel, in such a careless manner, that horse-beans 
might lie in safety in their cavities. Some even 
imagine that to be an advantage, as if the fruit was 
more effectually and completely broken by rough 
than smooth stones. Some use fluted rollers of 
ivon, but these will be corroded by the juice, and 
thus the liquor might be tinged. Smooth. rollers 
will not lay hold of the fruit sufficiently to force it 
through. it. speek ss 
_ Another improvement requisite in the cyder 
mills, is to prevent the matter in the trough from 
rising before the stone in the last stage of grinding, 
and a method of stirring it up in the trough more 
effectually than can be done at present. To re- 
medy the former of these defects, it might perhaps 
be, proper to. grind the fruit first-in the mill to a 
certain degree, and then put it between two smooth 
railers to finish the operation in the most perfect 


manner. It isanerror to gtind too much at oncé, 
as this clogs up the mill, and prevents it from 
going easily. The usual quantity for a middle- 


sized mill is a bag, containing four corn bushels ; 


but our author had an opportunity of seeing a milk 
in which only half a bag was put, and thus the 
work seemed to go on more easily and nrore quickly 
than when more was put in at once. The quan- 
tity put in at-one time is to be taken out when 
ground. The usual quantity of fruit ground in a 
day is as much as will make three hogsheads of 
perry or two of cyder. , 

Management ef the ground fruit. Mr. Marshal 
condemns in very strong terms the practice of 
pressing the pulp of the fruit as soon as the grind- 
ing is finished, because thus neither the rind nor 
seeds have time to communicate their virtues to 
the liquor, or to extract these virtues in the most 
proper manner; some allow the ground fruit to lie 
twenty-four hours or more after grinding, and even 
regrind it, in order to have, in the most. perfect 
manner, the flavour and virtues of the seeds and 
rind. 

III. Pressing the fruit, and management of the 
residuum, ‘This is done by folding up the ground 
fruit in pieces of hair-cloth, and piling them up 
above one another, in a square frame or mould, 
and then pulling down the press upon them, which 
squeezes out the juice, and forms the matter into 
thin and almost dry cakes. The first runnings 
come off foul and muddy, but the last, especially 
in perry, will be as clear and fine as if filtred 
through paper. It is common to throw away the 
residuum as useless; sometimes it is made use of 
when dry as fuel ; sometimes the pigs will eat it, 
especially when not thoroughly squeezed; and 
sometimes it is ground a second time with water, 
and pressed for an inferior kind of liquor used for 
the family. Mr. Marshall advises to-continue the 
pressure as long as a drop can. be drawn. “It is 
found (says he) that even by breaking the cakes of 
the refuse with the hands. only, gives the press 
fresh power over it: for, though it has been pressed 
ta the last drop, a gallon or. more of additional li+ 
quer may be got by this means: regrinding them 
has a still greater effect; in this state of the mate- 
rials, the mill gains a degree of power over the 
more rigid parts of the fruits, which in the first 
grinding it could not reach. If the face of the 
runner, and the bottom of the trough, were dressed 
with a broad chisel, and made true:to each other, 
and a moderate quantity of residuum ground at 
once, scarcely a kernel would escape unbroken, or 
a drop of liquor remain undrawn.” 

But though the whole virtue of the fruit cannot 
be extracted without grinding it very fine, some in- 
conveniences attend this practice, as a part of the 
pulp thus gets through the hair-cloth, and may. 
perhaps be injurious to the subsequent fermenta- 
tions This, however, may be in a great measure 
remedied by straining the first rannings through a 
sieve: the whole should also be allowed to settle in 
a cask, and drawn off into a fresh vessel previous. 
to the commencement of the fermentation. The re~ 
duced fruit ought to remain some time between 
the grinding and pressing, that the liquor may 
have an opportunity of forming an extract with the 
rind and kernels ; but this must not be pushed tco 
far, as in that case the colour of the cyder would be 
hurt; and the most judicious managers object to 
the pulp remaining longer than twelve hours with« 
out pressure ; ‘* thence (says our author) upon the 
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whole, the most eligible management in this stage 

‘of the process appears to be this: grind one press- 
full aday; press, and regrind the residuum in the 
evening ; infuse the reduced matter all night among 
part of the first runnings, andin the morning re- 
press while the next press-full is grinding.” 

1V. Fermentation. The comimon practice is, to 
have the liquor tunned, that is, put into casks or 
hhogsheads, immediately from the press, and to fill 
ther quite fudl; but it is undoubtedly more proper 
to leave some space empty to be filled up after- 
wards. No accurate experiment has been made 
with regard to the temperature of the air proper to 

be kept up in the place where the fermentation 
goes on. , 

Frost is prejudicial ; but when the process usually 
commences, that is, about the middle of October, 
the liquor is put into airy sheds, where the warmth 
is scarcely greater than in the open atmosphere ; 
nay, it is frequently exposed to the open air with- 
out-any covering farther than a piece of tile or flat 
‘stone over the bung-hole, propped up by a wooden 
pin-on one side to cause the rain-water to run off. 
in a complete manufactory of fruit liquor, the fer- 
menting room sh wid be under the same roof with 
the mill-house, a continuation of the press-room, 
or at least opening into it with windows or doors 
‘on-every side, to givea free admission of air into it, 
avith sufficient defence against frost; fruit-lofts 
over it, and vaulis underneath, for laying up the 
liquors after fermentation, with small holes in the 
crown of the arch to admit a hose or pipe for the 
purpose of conveying the liquors occasionally from 
the one to the other. 

fn making of fruit-liquors no ferment is used, as 
in making of beer; though, from Mr. Marshall’s 
account of the matter, it seems far from being un- 
necessary. Owing to this omission, the time of 
the commencement of the fermentation is entirely 
uncertain; it takes place sometimes in one, two, 
or three days, sometimes not in a week or a month, 
after tunning; but it has been observed, that li- 
quor which has been agitated in a carriage, though 
just taken from the press, will sometimes pass al- 
most immediately into a state of fermentation, 
The continuance of the fermentation is no less un- 
certain than the commencement of it. » Liquors, 
when much agitated, will go through it perhaps in 
one day ; but when allowed to remain at rest, the 
_ fermentation commonly goes en two or three days, 

and sometimes five or six. The fermenting li- 
guor, however, puts on a different appearance ac- 
<ording to circumstances; when produced from 
fruits properly matured, it generally throws up a 
‘thick scum, resembling that of malt liquor, and of 
a thickness proportioned to the species and ripe- 
ness of the fruit; the riper the fruit, the more scum 
js thrown up. Perry gives but little scum, and 
cyder will also sometimes do the same: sometimes 
it is intentionally prevented from doing it. 

After having remained some time in the fer- 
menting-vesse), the liquor is racked or drawn off 
from the lees, and put into fresh casks. In this 
part of the operation also Mr. Marshall complains 
greatly of the little attention that is paid to the li- 
-quor. The ordinary time for racking perry is be- 
tore it has done hissing, or sometimes when it be- 
gins to emit fixed air in plenty. The only intention 
of the operation is, to free the liquor from its fecu- 
Jencies, by a cork placed, at a little distance ey 
‘the bottom, after which the remainder is to be fil- 
tred through a canvas or flannel bag; this filtred 
“diquor differs from the rest in having a higher co- 
“Jour, having no longer any tendency to ferment, 


but; on the contrary, checking the fermentation of 
that which is racked off; and if it loses its bright- 
ness, it is no longer easily recovered. A fresh fer- 
mentation usually commences after racking, and if 
it becomes violent, a fresh racking is necessary ia 
order to check it, in consequence of which the 
same liquor will be racked off five or six times: 
but if only a small degree of fermentation takes 
place, which is called fretting, it is allowed to re- 
main in the same cask, though even hexe the de- 
gree of fermentation which requires racking is by 
no means determined.. Mr. Marshall informs us, 
that the best manufacturers, however, repeat the 
rackings until the liquor will lie quiet, or nearly 
so; or if it be found impracticable to accomplish 
this by the ordinary methed of fermentation, re- 
course must be had te fumigation with sulphur, 
which is called stumming the casks. For this fu- 
migation, it is necessary to have matches made of 
thick linen-cloth, about ten inches long, and an 
inch broad, thickly coated with brimstone for about 
eight inches of their length. The cask is then 
properly seasoned, and every vent, -except the bung- 
hole, tightly stopped; a match kindled is lowered 
down into the cask, and-held by the end undipped 
until it is well lighted, and the bung driven in; 
thus suspending the lighted match within the cask. 
Having burnt as long as the contained air will sup- 
ply the fire, the match dies, the bung is raised, the 
remnant of the match drawn out, and the cask suf- 
fered to remain before the liquor is put into it for 
two or three hours, more or less, according to the 
degree of power the sulphur ought to have. The 
liquor retains a smell of the sulphureous acid; but 
this goes off in a short time, and no bad effect is 
ever observed to follow. 

In some places the liquor is left to ferment in 
open casks, in which it stands till the first termen- 
tation is pretty well over; after which the froth or 
yeast collected upon the surface is taken off, it 
being supposed that it is this yeast mixing with the 
clear liquor which causes it to fret after racking. 
The fermentation having totally ceased, and the lees 
subsided, the liquor is racked off into a fresh cask, 
and the lees filtred, as above directed. Our author 
mentions a way of fermenting fruit-liquors in 
broad shallow vats, not less than five feet in dia- 
meter, and little more than two feet deep, each vat 
containing about two hogsheads. In these the li- 
quor remains until it has done rising, or till the fer- 
mentation has nearly ceased ; when it is racked off 
without skimming, the critical. juncture being 
caught before the yeast falls, the whole sinking gra- 
dually together as the liquor is drawn off. In this 
practice also the liquor is seldom drawn off a se~ 
cond time. 

Cyder is made of three different kinds, viz. rough, 
sweet, and of a middle richness. The first kind, 
being usually destined for common use, is made 
with very little ceremony ; if it is but cyder (says 
Mr. Mazshall), and has body enough to keep, no 
matter for the richness and flavour. The rougher 
it is the farther it will go ; and the more aceeptabie 
custom has rendered it, not only.to the workmen 
but to their masters. A palate accustomed to 
sweet cyder, would judge the rough cyder of the 
farm-houses to ‘be a mixture of vinegar and water, 
with a little dissolved alum to give it roughness. 
The method of producing this austere liquor is, to 
grind the fruit in a crude under-ripe state, and sub» 
ject the liquor to a full fermentation ; for the 
‘sweet liquor, make choice of the sweeter fruits, 
mature them fully, and check the fermentation of 
the liquor, To produce liquors of a middle riche 
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The quince. . The tree which affords this fruit 
is the pyrus cydonia of Linnéus. Pyrus foliis 
integerrimis, floribus solitariis. Quince seeds 
are directed by the London college to be made 
into a mucilage, which is recommended in 
aphthous affections and excoriations of the 
mouth and fauces. See Pyrus. 
» CYGNET. s. (from cycnus, Lat.) A young 
. swan. 

CYGNUS, in astronomy, the swan, an old 
northern constellation, between Lyra and Ce- 
pheus. It contains 81 stars of the first six 
magnitudes, viz. 0.1.6.16.16.42. 

Cyenus. In ornithology, See Anas and 
SWAN. Raee : 

CYLINDER, in geometry, a solid having 
two equal and araltel circular ends, and every 
plane section parallel to either end a circle 
equal to each of them. 

Suppose two parallel circles AB and CD (the 


figure will be readily conceived), and a right 


line carried continually round them, always pa- 
rallel to itself; this line will describe the curve 
surface of a cylinder, ABDC, of which the two 
arallel circles AB and CD form the two ends. 
hen the line, or sides is perpendicular to the 
ends, the cylinder is a right or perpendicular 
One ; otherwise it is oblique. hee 

Or the right cylinder may be conceived to be 
generated by the rotation of a rectangle about 
one ofits sides. ‘The axis of the cylinder is the 
line connecting the centres of its two parallel 
circular ends; and is equal to the altitude of 
the cylinder when this is a right one, but ex- 
ceeds the altitude in the oblique cylinder, in the 
proportion of radius to the sine of the angle of 
its inclination to the base. 

The convex surface of a cylinder is equal to 
the prodnet of the axis multiplied by the cir- 
cumference of its base, 

The solidity of a cylinder is equal to the area 
of its base multiplied by its perpendicular alti- 
tude. 

Cylindersof equal bases and altitudes are equal. 

Cylinders are to each other, as the product of 
their bases and altitudes. And ea pa toa a 
have their bases reciprocally as their altitudes. 

A cylinder is to its inscribed sphere, or sphe- 
roid, as three to two: and to its inscribed cone 
as three to one. 

The oblique plane ‘sections of a cylinder are 
ellipses ; but all the sections parallel to the ends 
are circles. 

For the surfaces and solidities of the ungulas, 
or oblique slices of a cylinder, see Hutton’s 
Mensuration, p. 218, 2d edit. 

CYLUYNDRICAL. Cyuirnprick. a. 
(from cylinder.) Partaking of the nature of a 
evlinder; ‘having the form of a cylinder 
(Woodward). >. * in 

CYLINDROID, a solid resembling the 
figure of a cylinder ; but differing from it as 
having ellipses for its ends or bases, instead of 
circles; in the cylinder. : 

In the eylindroid, the solidity and curve su- 
perficies are found the same way as those of the 
cylinder 5 ‘viz.»by multiplying the circumfer- 
ence of the base by the length or axis ; and 
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the area of the base by the altitude, for the-soe 
lidity. . 

CYLI'STA, in botany, a genus of the class 
diadelphia, order decandria, Calyx four-cleft, 
larger than the corol ; the uppermost division 
cloven at the tip, the lowermost very large ; 
corol permanent; legume mostly two-seeded. 
Two species, with axillary racemes and yellow 
flowers. . 

CYMA, or CymatTivum, in architecture, 
from xvjeriov, a wave, a member or moulding 
of the corniche, the profile of which is waved. 
In the -yma-recta, the concave part is at top, 
the convex at bottom. (See Plate 25). In the 
cyma-reversa, the convex part is at top, the con- 
caveat bottom: being the former member revers- 
ed, and commonly called by workmen an ogee. 

CYMBAL, or CymMuALvuM, an instrument 
of antiquity similar to the tympanum or drum. 
The cymbal was round, and made of brass, 
like our kettle drums; but is generally thought 
to have been smaller. The Jews He their 
cymbals, or instruments which translators ren- 
‘der by that name. Ovid gives cymbals the epi- 
thet genialia, because they were used at weddings. 

The modern cymbal is a mean instrument, 
chiefly in use among vagrants, gypsies, &c. It 
consists of steel wire, in a triangular form, 
whereon are passed five rings, which are touch- 
ed and shifted along the triangle with an iron 
rod held in the left hand, while it is supported 
in the right by a ring, to give it the freer mo- 
tion. Durandus says, that the monks used the 
word cymbal for the cloister-bell, used to call 
them to the refectory. 

CYMBA/NCHE, in botany, a genus of the 
class polygamia, order monoecia. Inflores- 
cence half-spiked. Herm. two-glumed, one- 
flowered, parallel to the rachis; outer valve li- 
near; inner valve boat-shaped. Fem. calyx 
one-gluimed, ovate, opposite the rachis. One 
species only: a native of Bengal. | 

CYMBARIA, in botany, a.genus of the. 
class didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx 
ten-toothed ; capsule heart-shaped, two-celled. 
One species, a native of Dauria, with large la- 
teral flowers. 

CYMBIFORM, in botany, boat-shaped. 

CYME, or Cyma. In botany. (supa, 


fetus.) \t signifies properly a sprout or tender 
‘shoot, particularly of the cabbage. Dr. Wi- . 


‘thering calls it a tuft. Linnéus explains it to 
be an aggregate flower composed of several flo- 
rets sitting on a receptacle, producing all the 
primary peduncles from the same point, but 
having the partial peduncles or petioles scattered 
or irregular; all fastigiate, or forming a flat 
surface at top. As in opulus, cornus sangui- 
nea, ophiorhiza. The cymeis either naked, or 
with bractes. See CoRYMB. 
Flowers disposed in a cyme are called cy- 
mose flowers. 
‘ CYMINUM. See Cuminum. , 
CYMOS, the sixty-third of Linnéus's 
natural orders in Philosophia Botanica. J 
“CYMO’'THOA, in entomology, a tribe of 
the genus oniscus, so denominated by Fabris 
cius, See ONISCUS. ee 
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. CYNZEUS, of Thessaly, the scholar of De- 
mosthenes, flourished 275 years before Christ. 
Pyrrhus had so high an esteem for him, that he 
sent him to Rome to solicit a peace; and so 
vast was his memory, that the day after his ar- 
rival he saluted all the senators and knights by 
name. Pyrrhus and he wrote a Treatise on 
War, quoted by Tully, and published by Ca- 
saubon. . 

CYNA/NCHE. (cynanche, xvweyxn, from 
xuvwy, a dog, and avyw, to suffocate or strangle. 
It is so called from dogs being said to be subject 
to it. It isa name, however, equally inelegant 
and irrelevant ; being often a mere symptom 
of a disease, and at other times not peculiarly 
attended with a sense of suffocation or throt- 
tling.) Angina. Sore-throat: a genus of dis- 
eases In the class pyrexize, and order phlegma- 
siz of Cullen.. 1t is known by pain and red- 
ness of the throat, attended with a difficulty of 
swallowing and breathing. The species of 
this disease are: 1. cynanche trachialis, the 
croup, a disease that mostly attacks infants, 
who are suddenly seized with difficulty of 
breathing and a crouping noise: it is an in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the 
trachea, that induces the secretion of a very te- 
nacious coagulable lymph, which lines the 
trachea and bronchia, and impedes respiration. 
2. Cynanche tonsillaris, when: the pain and 
redness attack the mucous membrane of the 
fauces, but more especially of the tonsils. 3. 
Cynanche pharyngea, when the pharynx. is 
chiefly affected. 4. Cynanche parotidea. The 
mumps; an inflammation of the parotid gland, 
rendering. deglutition. difficult. 5. Cynanche 
maligna. The ulcerated, malignant, putrid 
sore throat. This is characterized. by the de- 
glutition being less difficult than in the other 
species, by spots of a whitish or ash colour at- 
tacking the tonsils and mucous membrane of the 
fauces, sometimes spreading all over the throat, 
and at other times forming distinct ulcers. 
It is always attended with great prostration of 
strength and typhus fever, and is very contagious. 

CYNANCHUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order digynia, Natural order 
of contorte, apocinee, Jussieu. Corol con- 
torted; nectary cylindric, five-toothed. There 
_ are thirty-nine species. ‘These shrubs are com- 
monly twining; leaves opposite; flowers axil- 
lary or terminating, disposed in spikes, co- 
rymbs, or umbels. They are chiefly inhabit- 
ants of hot climates; as such they are tender, 
and will not thrive in this country, unless they 
are placed in a bark stove. 

CYNA’NTHROPY. S. (xuwy KUYVOC, and ay- 
&cwrG@-.) A species of madness in which men 
have the qualities of dogs. 

CY’NARA. Artichoke. A genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia «xqualis. 
Receptacle bristly ; calyx Eee imbricate ; 
the scales fleshy at the base, emarginate with a 
small point; down sessile, feathery. Eight 
species; chiefly natives of Spain and the Bar- 
bary coast. Of these two only are much culti- 
yated in our gardens. 

1. C. scolymus, Common garden artichoke ; 
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with leaves_ prickly or He pinnate and 
undivided; scales of the calyx ovate, 

2.C,cardunculus, Cardoon; with leaves spi- 
nous, all pinnatifid , calyx—seales ovate, B 
some botanists supposed to be a mere hybrid of 
another species. ‘The only eatable part is the 
stalks of the leaves blanched. 

Both these species are perennial plants. The 
first isa native of Italy and Sicily, and compre- 
hends the globe artichoke, and tie green or 
French artichoke. The green artichoke was 
once in great repute, but is now never planted 
in the English gardens. The globe artichoke 
is the best sort. The manner of propagating 
this useful plant, is from slips or suckers taken 
from the old plant in February and March ; 
these, if planted in a good soil, will produce a 
good fruit the autumn following. The old ar- 
tichoke stocks are to be dressed in the latter 
end of February, or beginning of March ; 
this must be thus performed; with a spade re- 
move all the earth from about the stock, down — 
below the part from which the young shoots 
are produced. Then make choice of two of 
the clearest and straightest, and most promising 
plants, which are produced from the under part 
of the stock; let these be left for a crop; then 
with a thumb force off all the other buds and 
young shoots close to the head of the stock, 
from whence they are produced, and with the 
spade draw the earth about the two plants 
which are left, closing it fast with the hands to 
each of them, and separating them asunder as 
far as can be without breaking them; then 
crop off the tops of the leaves which hang down, 
When this is done, a crop of spinach may be 
sowed between the stocks, which will be ga- 
thered off before they come to ripen, Jn the 
beginning of May, when the artichokes begin 
to fruit, all the young plants produced since the 
dressing must be removed, and all the suckers 
taken off, leaving only the one principal fruit ; 
and when the artichoke is fit to gather, the 
stock must be cut down close to the ground, 
that it may shoot out new sprouts before Oc- 
tober, which is the season for earthing them, 
or, as the gardenerscall it, landing the artichoke 
stocks. ‘The earthing them is as follows: cut 
off all the sprouts close to the ground, then dig 
trenches between the rows, covering up the 
stocks with the earth in ridges: those artichokes 
which are planted in a moist rich soil will al~ 
ways produce the largest fruit, but the roots will 
not live through the winter in a very moist one. 

The cardoon or chardon is propagated in the 
kitchen garden annually from seeds, which 
should be sown upon a bed of light earth in 
March. When the plants come up, they should 
be thinned, where theyare too close, and if they 
are wanted, thase which are drawn out may be 
transplanted into a bed at about three or four 
inches distance, where they may remain till 
they are transplanted out for good. These 
young plants should be kept clean from weeds ; 
and in June they must be transplanted out on 
a moist rich spot of ground, at the distance of 
four feet. The ground should be well dug be- 
fore they are planted, and the plants should be 
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well watered fill they have taken root,; after 
which the ground must be kept very clean from 
weeds ; and as they advance in height, there 
should be some earth drawn about each plant. 
When they are fully grown, their Jeaves should 
be closely tied up with a hay-band, and the 
earth drawn up in hills about them almost to 
their tops, being careful to prevent its falling 
between the leaves. In about five or six weeks 
after the plants have been thus earthed, they 
will be blanched enough for use. . 

CYNEGE'TICKS. s, (xuveynixe.) The art of 
hunting (Brown). 

CY'NICAL. Cy’nick. a. (auvnog.) Having 
the qualities of a dog; currish ; brutal; snarl- 
ing; satirical (Wilkins). . 

CYNICS, a sect of ancient philosophers, 
who valued themselves on their contempt of 
every thing, especially riches and state, arts 
and sciences ; “Al excepting morality. 

The founder of this sect is said to have been 
Antisthenes, a disciple of Socrates ; who, after 
his master’s death, quitting the Pyreum, retired 
to Cynosarges, a kind of academy not far from 
the gates of Athens. 

Hence, some will have it, came the name 
avyixoc, cynicus, viz. from cynosarges. But 
others, with more probability, derive it from 
xuwy, dog, because of their severity and impor- 
tunity in reprehending vice. Thus, Aristotle 
observes, & Se xuvxx, &c. the Cynics were so 
called from their free way of rebuking, &e. 
Hence, Diogenes the Cynic said of himself, I 
bite the evil; and Antisthenes himself was 
called axrx¢ xvwy, an ingenious and sincere 
dog: it being the distinguishing character of 
the Cynies to attack and bark at the ill, and to 
defend and fawn on the good. 

Diogenes was the most famous of Antisthe- 
nes’s disciples, in whose life the system of this 

hilosophy appears in its greatest perfection. 
He led a most wretched life, a tub having 
served him for a lodging, which he rolled be- 
fore him wherever he went. Yet he was ne- 
vertheless not the more humble on account of 
his ragged cloak, bag, and tub; for one day 
entering Plato’s house, at a time when there 
was a splendid entertainment there for several 
persons of distinction, he jumped upon a very 
rich couch in all his dirt, saying, ‘‘ [ trample 
on the pride of Plato.” <* Yes (replied Pla- 
to), but with greater pride, Diogenes.” He 
had the utmost contempt for all the human 
race; for he walked in the streets of Athens 
at noon-day with a lighted lanthorn in his 
hand, telling the people, ‘* He was in search 
ofaman.” Amongst many exccllent maxims 
‘of morality, he held some very pernicious opi- 
nions; for he used to say, that the uninter- 
rupted good fortune of Harpalus, who gene- 
rally passed for a thief and a robber, was a 
testimony against the gods. He regarded 
chastity and modesty as weaknesses; hence 
Laertius observes of him, that he did every 
thing openly, whether it belonged to Ceres or 
Venus; though he adds, that Diogenes only 
ran to an excess of impudence to put others out 
ef conceit with it. But impudence was the 
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characterestic of these philosophers; who ar- 
gued, that what was right to be done, might 
be done at all times and in all places. The 
chief principle of this sect im common with 
the Stoies, was, that we should follow nature, 
But they differed from the Stoics in their ex- 
planation of that maxim ; the Cynics being of 
Opinion, that a man followed nature that gra- 
tified his natural motions and appetites; while 
the Stoics understaod right reason to be signi- 
fied by the word nature. 

Cynic-spasM, a kind of convulsion, 
wherein the patient is supposed to imitate the 
howling of dogs. 

CYNIPS. Gall-fly. In zoology, a genus 
of the class insecta, order hymenoptera. 
Mouth with a short one-toothed membrana- 
ceous jaw, the mandibles vaulted, hollow, 
cleft; the lip entire; feelers four, short, un- 
equal, capitate; antennas moniliform ; sting 
spiral, often concealed within the body. ‘The 
numerous excrescences or galls found on the 
roots, branches, and leaves of various trees are 
produced by the puncture of these inseets ; the 
larva is without feet, soft, cylindrical, and 
inhabits within the gall, feeding on the juices 
of the tree; the pupa resembles the perfect 
insect, except in having only the rudiments of 
wings. Tiirty-five species; a few found in 
India, the rest in Europe, and chiefly in the 
oak, the different parts of which, and especi- 
ally the buds and leaves, are inhabited by ten 
distinct species of this genus. ‘The most beau- 
tiful gall produced on this or any other tree is 


the work of the cynips quercus gemmez, who 


piercing the terminal bud of the tree, deposits 
Its ege in the interior, and hereby, with the 
hatching and progressive growth of the larva, 
converts it from a healthy bud into a fine dark 
green, slightly gilded gall, leafed like a rose~- 
bud beginuing to blow, about an inch in dia- 
meter, and held to the braneh by a pedicle. 
The process of the deposit of the egg and 
transformation of the larva is nearly similar to’ 
that pursued by the CuRCULFO NUCUM, 
which see. Plate LXXII. Jaane 

CYNOCRAMBE. (cynocrambe, uvvoxpap.~ 
En 5 from HUWY, a dog, baled 64, cabbage ; a herb’ 
of the cabbage tribe, oily which dogs are said 
to physic themselves.) Dog’s mercury. Mer- 
curialis perennis of Linnéus. A poisonous’ 
plant very common in our hedges. It pro- 
duces vomiting and purging, and the person 
then goes to sleep, from which he does not’ 
often awake. 

CYNOGLOSSUM. Hound’s-tongue. A 
genus of the class. pentandria, order monogy~ 
nia. Corol funnel-form, the throat closed 
with arched valves; seeds depressed, fixed to! 
the style by the inner margin only. ‘Twenty~ 
four species, scattered over the globe, of which 
two are common to the wastes of our own’ 
country. 

1. G. officinale. A narcotic poison; for- 
merly used medicinally in certain . cases. 
The best antidote against this poison is said! 
to be acids. P 

2, C. sylvaticum; with stamens longer 
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than the corol ; leaves spatulate lanceolate, lu- 
cid, nearly naked, rough underneath. 

CYNOM’ETRA, in botany, a genus of the 

lass decandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
our-leaved; anthers bifid at top; legume 
_-fleshy, lunate, one-seeded. Two species, both 
tall ela trees, with white flowers from 
‘branches without leaves. 

CYNOMO/RIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class moneecia, nonandria. Male; calyx 
an imbricate ament; corolless, Fem.: calyx 
an imbricate ament; corolless; style; seed 
one, roundish. Three species: Barbary, Ja- 
maica, Cayenne. . 
ze CYNOPHONTIS, a festival, observed at 
Argos, in the dog-days; on which many dogs 
were killed, 

CYNOREXIA. (cynoreaxia, xuvopeZie 3 from 
xuw:, a dog, and opeSi¢, appetite.) A voracious 
or canine appetite. See BuLimia. 

CYNO/SBATOS.: See CynossBatus. 

Cywo’sBaTus. (cynoslatus, from xvov, a 
dog, and alos, a thorn: so called, because 
dogs are said to be attracted by itssmell.) Cy- 
nosbatos. ‘The dog rose, or wild brier, or hip 
tree. Rosa canina germinibus ovatis pedun- 
culisque glabris, caule petiolisque aculeatis, of 
Linnéus. The fruit of this tree, called heps 
or hips, has a sourish taste, and obtains a place 
in the London pharmacopeeias in the form of 
conserve. It is seldom employed but to give 
form to more active remedies, in pills, boluses, 
linctuses, &c. See Rosa. 

CYNOSURA, in astronomy, a denomina- 

_ tion given by the Greeks to Ursa Minor, or 
the Little Bear, by which sailors steer their 
course. The word is formed of auvosepa, q. d. 
the dog’s. tail. 
' CyNnosuRa, in mythology, a nymph of 
She nursed Jupiter, who 
changed her into a star that bears the same 
name. It is the same as the Ursa Minor. 

CYNOSU’/RUS. Dog’s-tail grass, in bo- 
tany, a genus of the class triandria, digynia. 
Calyx two-valved, many-flowered; proper re- 
ceptacle unilateral, leafy. Nineteen species, 
scattered over the globe, of which two are 
common to our own country. 

' 1. C. cristatus, with bractes pinnatifid, 
awnless; spike simple, linear; found in our 
_ Bieadows. ° : 

2. ©. echinatus, with bractes pinnate, 
chaffy awned; spike compound, ovate. Wild 
jn sandy grounds. 

* There two or three other species assigned by 
some botanists to this genus, but erroneously. 
~ CYNTHIUS and Cynruarta, in mytho- 
logy, surnames of Apollo and Diana, derived 
from Cynthia, the name of a mountain in the 
middle of the island of Delos. 

~ CYPARISSUS. See Cupressus. 

CY’PERUS, in botany, a genus of the class 
triandria, order monogynia. Glumes chafly, 
imbrieate in two rows; corolless; seed one, 
naked. Seventy-six species, scattered. oyer the 
globe: which may be arranged into those 

A. With round culm. ; 

B. Three-sided culm ; simple spikelets. 
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c Three-sided culm; umbel glomerate, 
sessile. ; 


D. Three-sided culm; spikes in terminal 

umbels, 

E. Three-sided culm; umbels axillary. 

Phe following are the three chief species. 

1. C. rotundus, a native of India, with culm 
three sided, nearly naked, umbel decom pound ; 
spikes alternate linear. It grows by the side’ 
of canals and ditches ; the leaves are green, and 
resemble those of the leck or onion. The 
odour is fragrant. This plant is sometimes 
used in medicine as an aromatic bitter and sto- 
machic. . 

2. C. longus. English galangal: with 
culm three-sided, leafy; umbel leafy, more 
than decompound; peduncles naked ; spikes 
alternate. This is the common cyperus of the 
dispensatories, but a less pleasant aromatic 
than c. rotundus. The roots of both plants 
are used, on account of their fragrance, by per- 
fumers and glovers. 

3. C. papyrus. Culm three-sided, naked ; 
umbel longer than the involucres ; involucels 
three-leaved, setaceous; spikelets in threes. 
It grows in the lakes of Ethiopia and Egypt, 
and is celebrated in almost all ancient his- 
tory,.as having furnished from its leaves the 
paper of early times. At what period it was 
first applied to this purpose we know not; 
but the books of Numa, at least, were written 
on papyrus leaves. The pellicle between the 
pith and the bark was also made use of for the 
same purpose. It was also employed in the 
manufacture of cordage; while the whole 
plant served for the form of boats, and the 
lower part of it for moulds, dishes, and cups: 

CYPHER. See CrpHer. 

CY’PHIA, in botany, a genus of the -class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
cleft; petals five, linear, superior ; filaments 
hairy ; cohering ; anthers not united; stigma: 
drooping, gibbous. Six species, ail Cape- 
plants. 

CYPHON, in antiquity, a punishment - by 
means of a wooden collar, which bowed the 
criminal’s head forward. 

CYPRQ:iA. Coury or gowrie, in zoology, 
a genus of the class vermes, order testacea- 
Animal, a slug or limax; shell univalve, invo- . 
lute subovate, smooth, obtuse at each end, 
linear, extending the whole length of. the 
shell, and toothed each side. A hundred and 
nineteen species, chiefly found in the Atlantic 
and Indian seas. Of these, some are possessed 
of spires; some obtuse and spireless; some 
umbilicate and perforated ; and some margin- 
ed. We can only briefly notice the following. 

1. C, testudinaria. Shell obtuse, sub-cylin- 
drical; the extremities depressed. The largest 
shell afforded by the genus; whitish with rus- 
set brown clouds, and large blackish spots 
scattered here and there with sometimes a few 
white ones. Inhabits the Persian Gulph and 
Indian Ocean. 

2. C. moneta. Shell whitish with a knotty 
margin. Inhabits the Mediterranean, Atjan- 
tic, Ethiopic and Indian seas ; Is fished up by 
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the negro-women three days before or after 
full-moon, and transported into Bengal, Siam, 
America, and the adjacent islands: and is the 
species used by the native blacks in their com- 
mercial concerns instead of money. 

3. C. pediculus. Nun. Shell with trans- 
verse numerous furrows, some of them forked. 
Shell very small ovate, with various tints of 
red and white, with or without spots, and 
sometimes, but not always, marked with a 
longitudinal groove. There is another variety, 
of a much larger size. Both are found on 
most sea-coasts, 

CYPRESS, in hotany, See CupREssus. 

Cypress(Summer). SeeCHENOPODIUM. 

CY PRIANUS (Thasctus-Cecilius), a prin- 
cipal father of the Christian church, was born 
at Carthage in Africa, at the latter end of the 
second or beginning of the third century. We 
know nothing more of his parents than that 
they were heathens ; and he himself continued 
such till the last twelve years of his life. He 
applied himself early to the study of oratory ; 
and some of the ancients, iat i 2 Lactan- 
stus, inform us, that he taught rhetoric in 
Carthage with the highest applause. Cypri- 
an’s conversion is fixed by Pearson to the year 
246, at Carthage, where, as St. Jerome ob- 
serves, he had often employed his rhetoric in 
the defence of paganism. He died a martyr 
in the persecution of Valerian and Gallienus, 
in 258. Cyprian wrote 81 letters, and several 
treatises. ‘Ihe best editions of, his works are 
those of Pamelius in 1568; of Rigaltius in 
1648 ; and of Oxford in 1682. 

CY’PRINUS. Carp. Mouth small, without 
teeth; gill-membrane with three rays; body 
smooth, generally whitish; ventral fins often 
‘nine-rayed. ‘The fishes of this tribe are chiefly 
inhabitants of fresh waters; afford a palatable 
and nourishing food; feed on worms, insects, 
smaller fishes, leguminous seeds and fat earth : 
some of them migrate, and most of them spawn 
about April or May. Head compressed ; scales 
‘shining, horny, and generally white ;. front 
blackish, broad; back arched; aperture of the 
gills large: the cover three-leaved; nostrils 
double ; mouth round ; lips cartilaginous, and 
furnished with a thick skin; tongue very mi- 
nute, cartilaginous; jaws toothed beneath the 
gills; bones of the throat rough ; intestinal 
canal continued from the teeth to the vent; 
liver two-lobed: air-bladder white, shining, 
round, two-parted ; ovary and seminal vessel 
double; the males, and when in fuli roe the 
females, with hard, white, sharp tubercles on 
the scales. Fifty-one species, scattered through 
the waters of the globe: thus sub-divided into 
sections. See Nat. Hist. Plate XXIV. and 
XLVI. ; . 

A. Bearded; comprising nine species. 

B. Tail nearly even at the end, comprising 

four species. 

C, Tail three-parted; two species. 

D. Tail bifid; thirty-six species. 

The following are chiefly worthy of notice : 

1. C. barbus. Barbel or barbot. Inhabits 
xapid stony rivers of Europe and Persia, and 
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lies in holes near the banks ; lives in societies; 
and feeds on testaceous animals, worms; 
smaller fishes, and carcasses; is so tame as to 
be often taken with the hand; grows fast, and 
is very long-lived; from two to -fifteen feet 
long ; Bod ‘above olive; the sides above the 
line, bluish; beneath it, pale greenish ; belly 
white; scales pale gold colour, edged wit 
black and striate; flesh coarse, and the roe a 
little poisonous. 

g. C. carpio. Common carp. Anal fin 
nine-rayed ; cirri four; second ray of the dor- 
sal fin serrate behind. ‘Two other varieties ; 
one with half the body covered with very large 
scales, and the other half naked; the other al- 
together scaleless. Inhabits the slow and stag- 
nant waters of Europe and Persia, and was in 
troduced into England in the year 1514: about 
four feet long, grows fast, md is very long-liv- 
ed; feeds on herbs, fat earth, worms and aquatie 
insects, and any soft substance; is extremely 
fertile, and the prey of larger fishes, aquatic 
birds and frogs. Body above, - blue-green 5 
the upper part of the sides greenish, yellow, 
and blackish, beneath whitish ; tail yellow ; of 
the gall is made a green paint, and of the 
sounds or ait bladder, a fich-clue or isinglass. 
From the spawn of the fish caviare is made 
for the Jews, since they hold the sturgeon, 
from which it is commonly prepared, in ab- 
horrence. It is said to have attained, in some 
instances, the enormous weight of two hun- 
dred pounds: and by gradual. exposure to air, 
instead of water, to be able to live, with only 
occasional submersions in water, im alr alone, 
for weeks or months, ‘or perhaps years. 

3. C. gobio. Gudgeon. Anal fin eleven 
rayed ; cirritwo. Inhabits gentle streams and 
lakes of northern Europe ; is tenacious of life, 
and very fertile; about eight inches long; feeds 
on herbs, worms, insects, the fry of other 
fishes, and parts of carcasses: varies its colours 
by age, the different waters it inhabits, and 
the different foods it eats; flesh white, and 
very grateful. 

4, ©. tinea. Tench. Anal fin twenty-five 
rays; tail entire; body mucous; cirri two, 
Another variety with golden body and trans- 
parent fins. Inhabits almest every where in 
stagnant waters; grows quickly, and reaches 
from four to eight pounds weight; is very fer- 
tile and tenacious of life, and will live all the 
winter under the ice; feeds on worms and wa- 
ter plants; is very stupid, and may be easily 
caught: flesh white, soft, and well tasted. 

5. €. carassius. Crucian. Inhabits Eu- 
rope and Siberia, chiefly in deep, stagnant 
waters; and is found in the Caspian sea; sel- 
dom exceeds a pound weight; flesh good. 

6. C. cephalus. Chub. Anal fin eleven 
rayed ; body nearly cylindrical. Inhabits fresh 
waters of Europe; about five pounds weight ; 
flesh coarse and bony. 

7. C. auratus. Gold-fish. Anal fin dou- 
ble, placed Jike the ventral. This most beau- 
tiful fish is an inhabitant of the rivers of China 
and Japan, and is naturalized almost every 
where, on account of its elegance and yivaeity ; 
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the ‘colours vary greatly, but are chiefly of 
splendid gold: scales large. 

8. C. baphthalmus. Telescope carp. Scar- 

let; all the fins white; eyes protuberant. 

Anhabits China, and is equal in size and beauty 
to the last. . 

9. C. phloxinus. Minnow. Anal fin with 
eight rays; tail with a dusky spot near the 
‘base ; body pellucid. Inhabits small gravelly 
streams of Europe; keeps in shoals near the 
surface ; hardly three inches long; a favourite 
-food of pikes. 

10. C. lenciscus. Dace. Anal fins ten, dorsal 
nine-rayed, Inhabits deep still waters of Eng- 
Jand, France, southern Germany, Italy, and 
Siberia: from six inches to one and a half feet 
dong: flesh white and good. 

There is another variety, with  slenderer 
body, and. straighter backed, called graining, 
found in the Mersey near Warrington ; seven 
anda half inches long. 

11. C. rutilus, Roach. Anal fin twelve- 
rayed; reddish. Inhabits deep still waters ; 
Keeps in shoals ; seldom weighs more than one 
and a half pound: flesh white and good. 

_ 12. C, orpus. Rud. Finscale. Anal fin 
‘thirteen-rayed; gill cover spotted with red. 
‘England, Russia, and Germany. . 

13. C, erythophthalmus. Red-eye. Anal 
fin fifteen-rayed; fins red. Inhabits the fresh 
waters of northern. Europe, and the Caspian 
sea; about twelve inches long; flesh good in 
‘summer. 

. 14. C. alburnus. Bleak. Anal fin with 

twenty rays. Inhabits'in shoals fresh waters 
of Europe and the Caspian sea: . from four. to 
ten inches long: flesh wuite and good. 

There is a variety with lateral straight line, 
Sealled white-bait, found in the Thames in vast 
shoals in thesmonth of June, about two inches 

Jong. _ 

15. C. brama. Bream. Anal fin twenty- 
‘seven rayed; fins brown. Inhabits the lakes 
and still rivers of Europe, and the Caspian sea; 

irom two to two anda half feet long; found 
an shoals: flesh insipid. 

» CYPRIPEDIUM, in botany. (from Kure, 
Venus, and odo, a shoe.) Ladies’ slipper. 
A genus. of the gynandria diandria class and 
order. Natural order orchidee. Nectary 
¥entricose, inflated, hollow. There are 
“seven species: viz. c. calceolus, c. parviflo- 
Tum, c. spectabile, c. acaule, c. ventrico- 
Sum, c. macranthos, and c. jaconicum. Of 
these different species, c. paviforum. is one of 
the most elegant; and we have, hence, se- 
‘lected it fora drawing. (See Botany, Plate 
LVIIL.) This species of la¢lies-slipper is an 
anhabitant of North America, from New 
England to North Carolina. It has a very 
hear resermblance to c. ealceolus, or common 
European ladies-slipper, and ‘seems to have 
been confounded with it by Michaux. The 
Carolina ladies-slipper, however, is a. taller 
‘plant, more pubescent, with its lateral or inte- 
fior petals longer, narrower, and more curled ; 
and the nectary, or slipper, of .a plain 

wWellow colour without veias. 


CYR 

CYPRUS, an island of the Levant sea, 
lying near the coast of Syria and Natolia, . ft 
1s about 150 miles long, and 70 broad. The 
air is hot and dry, and not very healthy; the 
soil produces corn, oil, cotton, salt, wood, 
some silk and wine, of which the best grows 
at the foot of Mount Olympus. The traftic o, 
this island is very considerable, as consuls from. 
almost every European. nation reside here. 
While Cyprus was in the hands of the Christ- 
lans, it was well peopled, and had eight hun- 
dred or a thousand villages; but at present it 
is so thinly inhabited, that half the lands lie 
uncultivated. The ‘inhabitants are Turks, 
Jews, Greeks, and Armenians, with a few 
Latin Christians. The Greeks are the most 
numerous. ‘Che chief town is Nicosia, which 
is the seat of the ‘furkish viceroy, and was 
formerly the residence of its kings. “The prin- 
cipal mountain bears the name of Olympus, 
of which name there are several others in 'Tur- 
key. Here are no springs or rivers, but such 
as are produced by the annual rains. This 
island has been under the dominion of the 
Egyptians, Phoenicians, Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Saracens, Venetians, and Turks. 
Richard I. king of England, meeting with an 
inhospitable reception here, subdued the island, 
and transferred his right to Guy of Lusignan, 
titular king of Jerusalem, whose descendants 
transferred it to the state of Venice, from 
whom the Turks took it in the year 1570, and 


it Mas since that time continued in. their pos- 


session. 

Cy Prus-BIRD.” See MOTACILLA. 

. Cyprus-woop. See RoseE-woop. 

CYRENAICA, an ancient kingdom of 
Africa, corresponding to the present kingdom 
and desart of Barca and Tripoli. 

CYRILLA, in botany, a genus of the class 
didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx supe- 
rior, five-leaved ; corol funnel form, deelined ; 
the border flat, five-parted, nearly equal: ru- 
diment of a fifth filament; capsule half two- 
celled. One species only: a native of Ja- 
maica, with axillary peduncles and _ scarlet 
flowers. . 

CYRTA’NTHUS, in botany, a genus of 
the class hexandria, order mionogynia. Corol 
superior, tubular, clavate, six-cleft ; with 
ovate, oblong segments; filaments inserted in 
the tube, connivent at top.. Three species ; 
all natives of the Cape; generally with narrow 
scarlet flowers. 

CYRUS, the son of Cambyses the Persian, 
by Mandane the daughter of Astyages king of 
the Medes. The two chief historians who 
have written the life of Cyrus are Herodotus 
and Xenophon ; but their accounts of him are 
different, inasmuch. as the latter makes his 
father a king of Persia, and the former a 
meaner man. He engaged in several wars, 
and ‘subdued all the nations which lie between 
Syria and the Red Sea. He died at the age of 
70 years, after a reign of 30: but authors dif- 
fer very much concerning the manner of his 
death. Herodotus, Justin, and Valerius Maxe 
imus relate, that he died in the war against-the 


RT 


Seythians; and that falling into an ambush 
-which queen ‘Tomyris had laid for him, she 
ordered his head to be cut off, and cast into a 
vessel full of blood, saying, ** Thou hast al- 
avays thirsted after human blood, now glut 
thyself with it.” Diodorus the Sicilian says, 
that he was taken in an engagement and hang- 
ed. Ctesias assures us, that he died of a 
wound which he feceived in his thigh: but 
by Xenophon’s account, he died peaceably in 
his bed, amidst his friends and servants; ‘and 
«certain it is, that in Alexander’s time his mo- 
mument was shown at Pasagatda in Pefsia. 
A part of Cyrus’s arguments for the immor- 
tality of the soul, in his dying speech to his 
sons, presetved by Xenophon, is cited at p. 
253, vol. i, of Baxter on the Soul. Yet, on 
the whole, and considering the extraordinary 
difference of opinion among historians relative 
to Cyrus, it must be concluded that we are 
but imperfectly acquainted with the history of 
this great prince, the founder of the Perstan, 
and destroyer of the Chaldean empire. 

CYSTIC DUCT, in anatomy. Ductus 
eysticus. The membranous ake, that con- 
veys the bile from the hepatic duct into the 
gall-bladder. 

CysTic ARTERY. 
branch of the hepatic. 

CYSTITIS. (cystitis, KUSLTES § from 
avcis, the bladder.) Inflammation of the 
_ bladder. A genus of disease arranged by Cul- 
len in the class pyrexia, and order phlegmasiz. 
It is known by great pain in the region of the 
bladder, attended with fever, a hard pulse, a 
painful dischargeof urine, arid a frequent de- 
sire to make water. 

CYSTOCE'LE. (cystocele, xveroxndn 5 from 
xvcig, the bladder, and xx, @ tumour.) An 
hernia formed by the protrusion of the urinary 
bladder. 

CYSTO’TOMY. s. Cavese and TEL.) The 
act or practice of opening eneysted tumours. 

CYTHEREA, in mythology: a sirname 
of Venus. 

CYTHEREA, in the entomological system 
of Fabricius, a tribe of the genus BomBrLius, 
which see. | 

CYTHNUS, the ancient name of Thermia, 
one of the Cyclades. 

-CY’/TINUS. Rape of cystus, In botany, 
agenus of the class gynandria, order hexan- 
dria. Stigma one; calyx four-cleft, superior ; 
corolless ; anthers from twelve to sixteen, ses- 
sile; berry eight-celled, many-seeded. One 
species only ; a parasitic plant growing from 
the roots of the cistus, with leaves sessile, close- 
ly imbricate; flowers in terminal clusters, 
dirty yellow. : 

Cy’TInus. (cytinus, xunvs3 from xvw, to 
seg so called from its fecundity.) The 


Arteria cystica. A 


ad or flower of the pomegranate. 

Cytinus wyPocistis. The plant from 
whose fruit the suceus hypocistidis is obtain- 
ed. See HyPocistis. 
CY’TISUS. . Tree-trefoil. A genus of the 
elass diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx two- 
hipped; the upper lip two-cleft, lower three- 


then removed to the places where they are to — 


CX 


toothed } leeume taperitig to the base. Twen- 


ty-five species, scattered over the globe; several 
of thet arboréous, and lofty. These thost 


‘worthy of notice, and ehiefly cultivated im Our. 


pleasure gardens, are the following. _ . 
1. C. laburnum, or large deeiduetis cytisus. — 
2. C. sessifolius. 3. C. nigricans, or dun-co- — 
loured cytisus. 4. Cytisus with erect spikes of 
flowers proceeding from the sides of the 


branehés, spear-shia ed woolly leaves, anid the 


foot-stalk of the. middle one the longest. 5. _ 
Cytisus with single lateral foot-stalks to the — 
flowers, hairy, trifid, obtuse, ventricose, ob- — 
long ¢ups. 6, Cytisus with flowers collected — 


in heads, and branches lying on the ground. 


7. Cytisus with lateral bunches of flowers, — 
angular bunches, and wedgé-shaped ‘small — 
leaves. 8. Cytisus with single, spear-shaped, 
narrow leaves, and angular branches. 9. Cy= — 
tistis with lateral flowers, haity leaves, and an — 
upright striated stalk. 10, Cytisus witli ses- — 
sile flowers, hairy leaves, and an herbaceous 
stalk. 11. Cytisus with pmnated leaves, |. 
The first species is a native of Switzerland, — 
and grows to be a very large tree. ‘The seeond, — 
third, fifth, sixth, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
speciés, dre natives of the southern parts of 
Europe, and as they grow to be eight or ten — 
feet high, and in ay ate beautifully loaded ~ 
with long strings of yellow flowers, make a — 
very agreeable a: Prpbene in agarden. ‘These ~ 
are all propagated by sowing their seeds, which — 
they afford in great plenty, in March, oma bed — 
of good, fresh, light earth, sifting over the 
seeds about half an inch of fine mould: in a — 
month’s time the plants will come up; they — 
must be kept clear den; weeds, and watered at — 
tines, if the season prove dry. They siiould — 
remain in the seed-bed till the March follows — 
ing, when they should be removed into nursery — 
beds at a foot distance, in rows three feet asun+ _ 
der: here they must be watered, and their — 
roots mulched till they are tloroughly rooted; — 
and then the ground kept clear from all weeds. — 
They should continue here three years, and be - 


om 


remain, in October, or else in February. ‘Fhe — 
fourth, seventh, and eleventh species, aré ha- — 
tives of the Indies, and too tender to bear the — 
open air of this country: they must therefore — 
be placed in a warm stove, and may be raised ‘ 
from séeds sown on a hot-bed. They will — 
grow three or four feet high the first oe pro- i 
vided they have a proper heat, and the second — 
ear they generally produce flowers and seeds. — 
he plants must be placed in the bark bed — 
of the stove, but should have a large share of © 
free air admitted to them in warm weather; — 
they must have, however, but little water in 
winter, and may, in other respects, be treated — 
in the manner of other tender exotics. i 
CYZICENS, CrzicENna, among the ans — 
cient Greeks, magnificent banqueting hott 
always'looking towards the north, and usually — 
opening upon gardens. 1h 
CYZICUM, the ancient Dindymis ; it wad _ 
formerly a large and strong place, and sustain — 
eda long siege against Mithridates, It was 


CZA 


first ruined by an earthquake, and is now but 


an ordinary town. It was famous for a stately 
temple dedicated to the goddess Cybele. Lat. 
46.59 N. Lon. 17. 20 E. : 
CZAR, a title of honour, assumed by the 
grand-dukes, or, as they are NOW styled, em- 
perors of Russia. The natives pronounce it 
tzar, or zaar; and this, by corruption (it has 
been fancied), from Cesar, ‘* emperor,” from 
some imagined relation to the Roman empe- 
rors. But this etymology does not seem cor- 


rect. When the czar Peter formerly required 


of the European courts an acknowledgment of 
his imperial titles, and that the appellation of 
emperor should never be omitted, there was 
great difficulty made about it, especially at the 
court of Vienna; which occasioned him to 
produce the famous letter, written in the Ger- 
man tongue, from Maximilian I. emperor of 
Germany, to Vassili Ivanovitch, confirming 
a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive 
against Sigismond king of Poland. In this 
dispatch, which is dated August the 4th, 
1514, and is ratified with the seal of the golden 
bull, Maximilian addresses Vassili by calling 
him Keyser and Herrscher aller Russen, ‘« em- 
peror and ruler of all the Russias.” But inde- 
pendently of this document, there could be no 
doubt that the foreign courts, in their inter- 
course with that of Moscow, styled the sove- 


Cc ZO 


reigns indiscriminately great duke, czar, and 
emperor. With respect to England in par- 
ticular, it is certain, that in Chancellor’s 
Account of Russia, so early as the middle of 
the 16th century, Ivan Vassilevitch I. is 
called lord and emperor of all Russia; and. 
in the English dispatches, from the reign of 
Elizabeth to that of Anne, he is generally ad- 
dressed under the same appellation. 

CZARINA, the title of the empress of 
Russia. 

CZASLAU, a town in a circle of the same 
name in Bohemia, in Germany. Here the 
Imperialists dug up the remains of Ziska the 
famous Hussite general, and scattered them in, 
the air. Lat. 49.50 N. Lon. 15. 33 E. 

CZENSTOCHOWA, a town of Cracovia 
in Poland, famous for the convent of St. Paul, 
the hermit, to which pilgrims very much re~ 
sort. Lat. 50.48 .N. Lon. 19. 15 E. 

CZERNIC. See Zirnitcu. 

CZERNICOE, the capital of a duchy of 
the same name in Muscovy. Lat. 51.29 N. » 
Lon..31. 53 E. 

CZERSK, or CzERSKo, a town of Masso- 
via, in Poland, 20 miles N. W. of Warsaw. 
Lat. 52. 26 N. _ Lon. 21. 31 E. 

CZOUGRODT, the capital of a territory 
of the same name, in Upper Hungary Lat. 
46.36 N. Lon. 20. 54 E. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 
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